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[Kxtmnt  from  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1898,  deflning  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  ('ommission  and 

showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  sliall  })e  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  (juestions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  businoRs, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
hannonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 


V. 


Industrial  CoiMMission, 

December  4.,  1901, 
To  the  Fifty-f^eGeath  Congress: 

1  hav'e  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  a  report  on  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of  Capital  and 
Labor  in  the  Mining  Industry,  prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  18,  1898. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  general  final  report. 
Respectfully, 

Albebt  Clarke,  Chavnumi. 
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O:    T-|r     f^ 


REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


The  following  review  of  evidence  covers  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Industrial 
Oommi^on  and  its  subcommission  on  mining.  Most  of  the  testimony  regarding  the 
conditions  of  capital  and  labor  in  coal  mining  in  the  Eastern  States  was  taken  at 
Washington  in  1899,  but  additional  statements  of  one  or  two  leading  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  employees  of  this  industry  were  secured  in  1901.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  testimony  regarding  the  alleged  combinations  of  railroads  entering 
the  anthracite  coal  field  was  also  taken  in  1901,  and  is  printed  in  the  volume  on 
tmosportation  ^  (vol.  ix,  pp.  451-610).  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  special 
leport  on  Labor  Organizations,  Strikes,  and  Arbitration  (vol.  xvii),  for  a  description 
of  the  organizations  of  miners  and  of  the  system  of  joint  agreements  prevailing  in  the 
industry.  Testimony  relating  to  the  conditions  of  mining  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  was  taken  chiefly  by  a  subcommission  which  visited  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  during  the  summer  of  1899.  This  subcommission  also  took  a  large  amount  of 
testimony  r^:arding  the  riot  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  in  April,  1899,  and  the 
sabeequent  events  there. 

CAPITAL  EMPLOYED  IN  MINING— WESTERN  STATES. 

Testimony  regarding  the  conditions  of  mine  labor  in  the  Western  States  was  given 
especially  by  Mr.  Coates,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Clark, 
a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  coal  miner;  Mr.  Smith,  deputy 
commisBioner  of  labor  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  precious  metal  miner  of  Colorado; 
Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  Denver;  Mr.  Callis,  a  coal  miner  of  Utah; 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah.  The  witnesses  first  above  named,  who 
testified  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  generally,  also  discussed 
labor  questions. 

(rtneral  conditions  of  (lie  predous-melal  mining  industry. — Representatives  of  the 
precious-metal  mines  and  smelters  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho  testifying  in  1899 
agreed  in  stating  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  in  those  States 
at  that  time  were  decidedly  prosperous.  While  several  witnesses  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  discoveries,  more  capital  has  been  put 
into  the  ground  than  the  value  of  the  product  heretofore  extracted,  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  mining  business  is  becoming  a  more  certain  one.  The 
possibility  of  profitable  mining,  notwithstanding  the  great  decrease  in  the  price  of 
silver  during  the  past  30  years,  has  resulted  lai^ly,  according  to  the  statements  of 
these  witnesses,  from  great  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  methods  of  extracting  metals  from  ores.'  Mr.  Hanauer  especially  states 
that  the  silver  mines  in  Utah  are  making  more  money  with  silver  selling  at  60  cents 
than  when  it  was  90  cents,  and  Mr.  Grant  makes  a  somewhat  similar  statement. 

*The  review  of  that  evidence  \&  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this  review. 

>6mnt,  pp.  192-196;  Lee,  pp.  237,  241;  Hill,  pp.  370,  380,  381;  Hanauer,  pp.  606,  608,  616;  Allen, p.  668; 
Chambers,  pp.  500,  588;  Terhunc,  pp.  590,  596, 597;  Burbidge,  pp.  458,  459. 
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VI  INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: THE    MINING    INDUSTRIES. 

Several  witnesses  referred  to  tlie  jjreat  improvement  in  the  ma(*hinery  used  in 
mining,  and  esi)ecially  to  the  increased  use  of  eleetric  machinery.  They  Ixilieved 
that  the  demand  for  labor  had  rather  been  increased  than  decreased  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  because  of  the  extension  of  mining  operations  ^ 

A  further  reason  why  mining  of  precious  metals  has  l>ecome  more  profitable  was 
said  to  be  the  increased  production  of  gold,  lead,  cop^x^r,  and  other  metals  which 
are  found  in  connection  with  silver,  and  the  more  effective  extraction  of  which 
makes  possible  the  mining  of  nmch  lower  gra<le  ores  than  formerly.'* 

The  extraction  of  silver  and  other  precious  metals  from  ores  is  accomplished  either 
by  stampmg  mills,  in  which  the  ore  is  crushed  and  the  precious  metals  washed  out; 
by  smelting  works,  in  which  the  metals  are  obtained  by  processes  of  melting;  or  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "cyanide  process.**  The  smelting  process,  which  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  made  it  possible,  according  to  statements  of  smelter 
operators  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  to  handle  profitably  grades  of  ores  that 
could  not  be  used  to  advantage  under  the  stamping  process.  By  smelting  especially 
all  the  different  metals  in  the  ores  are  extracted.  Constant  improvements  are  l)eing 
made  in  the  processes  of  smelting,  while  the  practice  of  concentrating  ores  at  the  place 
of  mining,  in  order  to  decrease  the  weight  which  must  be  shipped  to  the  smelting 
works,  has  also  increased  the  profitableness  of  mining  operations.  Moreover,  the 
estiiblishmetat  of  local  smelters  in  the  leading  mining  districts  has  resulted  in  economy 
as  compared  with  earlier  times  when  it  was  necessary  to  ship  ores  long  distances  to 
the  few  existing  smelters.'' 

The  charges  for  smelting  were,  in  1899,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Grant, 
reasonable.  Indeed,  it  was  maintained  that  prior  to  the  combination  of  smelters 
into  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  in  that  year  the  charges  were  often 
unprofitably  low.  It  was  claimed  by  these  witnesses  that  the  improvements  in  pro- 
cesses of  reduction  have  for  the  most  })art  gone  to  l)enefit  the  mine  owners.  One 
w^itness,  Mr.  Doyle,  comi)lained  of  dis^Timination  in  the  charges  of  a  certain  smelter 
in  favor  of  another  mine  as  compared  with  his  own,  and  believed  that,  out  of  the 
charge  to  his  mine,  somebody  got  a  rebate.* 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refinmg  Company.^ — At  the  time  when  the  Industrial 
Commission  took  testimony  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States,  July,  189i),  a 
combination  known  as  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  very 
recently  been  formed.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  a  ciipi- 
talization  of  about  $55,000,000.  It  included,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  manager, 
Mr.  Grant,  7  smelters  in  Colorado  and  others  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha.  Another 
witness  l^elieved  that  the  combination  includeii  3  smelters  in  Utiih,  2  in  Omaha,  and 
1  in  Kansas  City,  besides  those  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Hanauer  and  Mr.  Terhune,  who 
sold  out  a  smelter  at  Salt  Lake  City,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  combination  was 
greatly  overcapitalized,  stating  that  much  more  was  paid  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  plants 
than  they  cost.  The  manager  of  the  combination  admitted  that  its  preferred  stock 
covered  the  value  of  its  plants  and  that  the,common  stock  was  bonus.® 

The  manager  of  the  company  asserted  that  its  formation  was  caused  primarily  by 
the  ruinous  competition  which  had  existed.  It  was  expected  that  various  economies 
could  be  securetl  by  more  favorable  location  of  plants,  l)y  control  of  different  classes 
of  ore  for  proper  combination  in  smelting,  and  by  other  improvements.  This  witness 
and  two  or  three  others  expressed  the  belief  that  the  combination  would  not  increase 
charges  for  smelling  unfairly  or  otherwise  result  in  injury  to  mine  owners.  There 
was  still  at  this  time  (1899),  as  was  pointed  out,  a  considerable  degree  of  competition. 


1  Grant,  pp.  194.  198;  Hanauer,  p.  G16;  Allen,  pp.  575,  576;  Lee,  p.  241. 

2  Lee,  p.  241:  Chambers,  pp.  580,  581;  Terhune,  p.  604;  Wright  pp.  310.  311. 
SHill,  pp.  370,  374,  375,  379,  oM).  3S1;  Allen,  p.  6C.8;  Newhouse,  p.  29S. 

4 Hill.  p.  370;  Doyle,  p.  367;  Grant,  p.  197. 

6 See  also  testimony  on  this  hubjeet  in  ReportH  of  Industrial  Commission,  voL  xiii,  pp.93-99. 

«Grant,  p.  195;  Coatcs,  pp.  253,  254;  Loq,  p.  23S.  Hanauer,  pp.  613,  614;  Terhune,  p.  600. 


REVIEW    OB^    EVIDENCE.  VII 

One  witneHS  claime^l  that  the  firm  of  M.  Guggenheim  &  8ons,  whicli  ownetl  smelters 
in  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  and  one  very  large  i)lant  in  Colorado,  ha<i  a  capital  ba<^k  of  it 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
It  was  also  maintained  that  if  the  combination  attempted  to  close  favorably  situated 
plants  and  to  raise  chai^ges  new  competitors  would  soon  come  in,  especially  since 
smelters  must  be  located  in  numerous  places,  convenient  to  ore.* 

Mr.  Chambers,  however,  a  mine  operator,  feared  that  the  combination  wouhl  prob- 
ably possess  considerable  power  to  dictate  the  price  of  ores,  that  it  would  he  likely 
to  discriminate  between  different  producers,  and  that  by  dismantling  some  of  its 
w^orks  it  would  injure  various  communities.'* 

The  manager  of  the  combination  expre-ssed  the  hope  that  it  might  l>e  able  to  secure 
more  favorable  marketing  of  the  silver  and  lead  which  it  produces  than  the  small 
separate  plants  could  do.  It  could  especially  withhold  its  product  during  times  of 
low  prices,  selecting  the  most  favorable  times  for  disposing  of  it.* 

Two  or  three  witnesses  expresses!  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  the  combination 
was  likely  to  result  in  the  injury  of  labor,  particularly  through  the  closing  of  certain 
plants,  by  whi(»h  men  would  he  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and,  in  many  ceases,  to 
change  their  employment.'* '  Others  maintaineil,  however,  that  men  already  displaced 
by  the  cla^^ing  of  plants  had  found,  and  that  others  would  in  the  future  be  able  to 
find,  employment  in  other  smelters,  and  that  no  injury  to  labor  would  arise  from 
the  combination.* 

Conditions  in  tin-  riKil  and  iron  induatries  in  Colorado  ami  Utah. — Coal-mine  operators 
and  other  witnesses  in  Colorado  and  Utah  si)oke  of  the  very  large  areas  in  those  States 
which  are  underlain  with  coal,  and  of  the.  thickness  of  the  veins.  The  Utah  coal  is 
said  to  be  of  rather  low  grade.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  industry,  and 
it  w^as  reported  in  1899  to  be  generally  prosperous.  Coal  is  sold  for  the  most  part  for 
steam  and  domestic  uses  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  a  little  going  also  to  California.* 

It  is  asserted  that  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  Utah  are  affiliated  with  the  railroads, 
and  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  are  very  high.  The  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah 
said  that  it  costs  from  $1.75  to  $2  to  haul  a  ton  of  coal  80  or  90  miles  in  Utah.' 

Mr.  Beaman,  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  testified  in  detail 
regarding  that  corporation.  It  was  formed  in  1892  by  the  combination  of  2  large 
companies  and  2  or  3  smaller  ones,  between  which  there  had  been  sharp  competi- 
tion. The  combination  had,  in  1899,  11  coal  mines  in  Colorado  in  oj)eration,  7  not 
in  operation,  2  coke  plants  in  New  Mexico,  4  iron  mines  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Wyoming,  and  steel  plants  at  Bessemer,  Colo.  It  employed  about  6,000  miners  and 
pnKUiee<l  in  1898  2,630,000  tons  of  coal  and  322,000  tons  of  coke.  This  witness  denied 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  $13,000,000,''  included  any  "water,''  especially 
if  the  value  of  its  70,000  acres  of  land  be  proi)erly  estimated.  The  company  htul,  up 
to  1899,  i>aid  only  one  dividend  on  its  common  stock,  in  1893. 

It  was  further  stated  by  this  witness  that  the  combination  had  checked  extreme 
competition  and  price  cutting,  although  he  maintained  that  consumers  had  not  been 
injuretl.  Considerable  economies  had  ]>een  introduced  by  the  consolidation.  There 
were  still,  it  was  stated,  numerous  small  competing  coal  mines,  and  the  witness 
believe*!  that  they  were  increa.Ming  in  number.* 


*Lee,  pp.  23S.  241;  Grant,  p.  194;  Hanaaer,  pp.  612-615.    Since  this  te«timony  wa8  taken  thcn»  hua 
b4^n  a  combination  between  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  CompMiny  and  the  Guggcnlieim 

Oimceni- 

^Ohambera,  p.  683. 

»Grant.  pp.  199,  596. 

^Chambeni,  pp.  589,  590:  Coates,  p.  260. 

*Lee,  p.  238;  Terhuue.  p.  601;  Hanauer,  p.  613. 

•Beaman,  pp.  269,  270,  273.  280;  Sharp,  pp.  (>37.  (538.  643;  Thoma.i,  pp.  622,  623. 

'Sharp,  p.  643;  Thomas,  p.  624. 

»The  company  has  also  a  funded  debt  of  §6,942,000,  and  the  stock  wa.s  increased  in  1899  and  1900  to 
121.000.000  preferred  and  $17,000,000  common,  various  new  works  being  undertaken. 

'Beaman.  pp.  261-270,  272.  294. 


VIII        INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: THE    MINING   INDUSTRIES. 

Petroleum  induslry  of  (blorado. — ^TeHtimony  on  the  petroleum  indufltry  in  Colorado 
was  submitted  in  1899  by  ex-Senator  Hill,  who  is  engaged  in  oil  refining,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  a  crude-oil  producer.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  several  years 
ago  a  number  of  small  oil-refining  companies  in  Colorado  combined  into  the  United 
Oil  Company.  They  found  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  in  the  field  as  a  distributer  of  oil.  Through  its  influence  with  the 
railroads  the  Continental  Company  would  have  been  able,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill, 
to  crush  out  all  competition.  Accordingly,  the  United  Oil  Company  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  make  the  Continental  Company  its  selling,  agent  for  all  oil.  The 
latter  company  paid  the  Chicago  wholesale  price  plus  the  freight  from  Chicago. 
Other  independent  competitors,  it  was  stated,  have  been  crushed  out  by  the  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company.  Thus  in  1896  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  large 
works  at  Overton,  but  prices  were  sharply  cut  by  the  Continental  Oil  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  new  concern,  and  after  a  short  time  it  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  refining  business.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  at  this  time  the  retail 
price  of  oil  at  Florence,  Colo.,  was  cut  from  about  20  cents  a  gallon  to  5  cents  a  gallon. 
At  the  time  of  his  testimony,  this  witness  asserted,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pro- 
duced no  crude  oil  in  C-olorado,  but  l>ought  the  entire  refined  product  of  all  other 
concerns.  The  retail  prices  were  at  that  time  about  the  same  as  before.  Mr.  Hill 
believed  that  the  retail  prices  were  excessive  as  compared  with  prices  paid  to  the 
efining  companies.  The  crude-oil  producers,  Mr.  Johnston  held,  were  benefited  by 
the  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Company,  securing  a  steady  market  at  a  fixed 
price.  This  witness  believed  that  there  had  been  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
the  West  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Company.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company 
had  to  pay  $1.87  to  ship  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  shipped  it  from  Whiting,  Ind. ,  to  the  coast  for  871  cents.  Mr.  Johnston 
also  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Eastern  States,  hold- 
ing in  general  that  it  had  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.^ 

CONDITIONS  OF  MINE  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST. 

Testimony  regarding  the  general  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Western 
States  was  presented  especially  by  Mr.  Grant,  ex-governor  of  Colorado,  and  manager 
of  the  Grant  Smelter  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  Denver; 
by  ex-Senator  Hill,  oil  operator  and  manager  of  the  Argo  Smelter;  by  Mr.  Hanauer 
and  Mr.  Terhune,  both  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanauer  Smelter  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  with  precious  metal  mining  interests  there;  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Cham- 
bers, metal  mine  operators  of  Utah;  by  Mr.  Lee,  precious-metal  mine  inspector  of 
Colorado;  by  Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
a  Utah  coal  operator,  and  by  Mr.  Newhouse,  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  of  Pueblo. 

Labor  organizations  m  the  Mountain  States. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  miners  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  are  connected  with  labor  organizations.  The  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  included  in  1899  about  16,000  meml^rs.  Many  of  the  local  unions  of  the 
miners'  federation  in  Colorado  are  also  afliiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
One  witness  estimated  in  1899  that  70  per  cent  of  the  precious-metal  miners  in  Colo- 
rado were  organized.* 

In  Utah,  however,  several  witnesses  testified,  very  few  labor  organizations  at  that 
time  ( 1899)  existed  among  either  metal  miners  or  coal  miners.    Little  definite  evidence 
was  given  regarding  the  nature  of  the  labor  organizations  among  Colorado  coal  miners 
although  one  witness  stated  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  organized.'    It  appears  also 
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that  the  smeltermen  have  not  been  long  organized,  tlie  great  strike  in  tlie  Rmeltere 
during  1899  having  been  conducted  by  a  newly  formed  organi%ati(>n.* 

Mine  operators  and  smelter  operators  testifying  before  the  Industrial  CommisfiioQ 
appeared  generally  to  agree  that  labor  organizations  among  the  miners,  especially  in 
the  precious-metal  mines,  had  been  frec]uently  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  and 
even  lawless  and  violent  in  their  actions.  These  witnesses  complained  especially  of 
the  control  which  a  few  unprincipled  leaders  exercised  over  the  great  body  of  the 
miners.  Objection  was  also  made  to  the  attempt  to  exclude  nonunion  men  from  the 
mines— often  by  violence.  Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  denounced  labor  unions  in 
general  as  injurious  to  employers  and  labor  alike.  Others,  however,  l)elieve  that,  if 
properly  conducted,  labor  oiiganizations  might  prove  beneficial.* 

The  various  representatives  of  the  miners'  organizations  who  testified  before  the 
Commission  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  in  detail  the  charges  of  lawlessness  among 
miners.  They  did  maintain  that  labor  organizations  were  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  miners,  and  that  they  had  resulted  in  material  advantage  as 
regards  wages  and  conditions  of  labor.  Two  or  three  witnesses  asserted  that  the 
general  inclination  of  organized  workingmen  was  against  all  fonns  of  lawlessneas.' 
In  particular,  tney  denied  that  the  Western  Fe<ieration  of  Miners  had  any  disposition 
to  coerce  or  intimidate  nonunion  men.  The  policy  of  che  organization,  it  was  asserted, 
is  to  persuade  them  by  peaceful  methods  to  join  the  union.  Many  nonunion  men 
recognize  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  themselves  from  the  existence  of  labor 
otganizations.^ 

More  detailed  evidence  regarding  the  actions  of  labor  oiiganizations  in  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  district  is  summarized  below. 

The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Grant,  representatives  of  two  of  the  large  smelters  of  Colorado,  declared 
that  they  did  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  belonged  to  the  union  or 
not.  They  had  never  recognized  unions  nor  dealt  with  their  representatives.  During 
the  great  smelters'  strike  of  1899  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  (V^nipany 
refund  to  deal  ^nth  the  union  of  smelter  workers  as  such.* 

»S3frito  <ind  lockouls  among  WeMem  miners. — Reference  was  made  by  various  wit- 
nesses to  a  number  of  strikes,  some  of  considerable  importance,  among  the  metal 
minereof  Colorado.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  anrl  Irrm  Comfiany 
asserted  that  practically  no  strikes  had  been  directed  againi<t  that  (rotn|jany,  although 
in  1894  some  of  the  miners  struck  in  synifjathy  with  a  general  strike  of  miners  in 
northern  Colorado.  Another  extensive  Htrike  occurred  in  the  northern  r(9a\  mines 
in  1888-90.  Two  or  three  small  strikes  in  Utah  were  referred  to,  but  the  general 
oonsensDS  of  evidence  was  that  strikes  among  miners  in  that  State  have  lieen  very 
few  and  unimportant.*  Two  repret^entatives  of  minenf*  unions  a^imittA^  that  the 
common  opinion  was  that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  m^M  other  c'lai««f»of 
employees,  but  they  denied  that  this  opinion  was  well-founderl,  although  one  wig- 
gested  that  the  nature  of  the  industry  wai?  feuch  as  to  give  rii«e  U}  frerjuent  i-atrnt-a  of 
disagreement' 

Several  witnesses,  representing  the  employers,  declare^l  that  in  the  inauguration 
and  conduct  of  strikes  among  miners  agitators  pLay  a  large  part;  tliat  th<'y  oiien 
foment  disputes  which  the  njajority  of  the  miuere  et-airf.t^ly  approve.  It  was  alsr^ 
asserted  that  \-iolence  toward  men  seeking  employm^-nt  during  f^rikf^,  and  fltn^ruc' 
tion  of  property,  are  freqaent  aec*rimpanirjj«'rit<>  of  laU/r  di*f>iit#.'«>.*     Iippn'««'ntatives 
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of  the  inint^rs'  organizationn,  however,  declared  that  Htriken  can  ordinarily  be  insti- 
tuted only  after  a  secret  vote  of  the  nienilKjrs  of  the  unions,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  few  leaders  to  inaugurate  strikes  against  the  will  of  the  rank  and  file.  These  wit- 
nesses also  denied  any  disposition  to  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  unions  as  such,  and 
decilared  that  they  endeavor  to  secure  peaceful  negotiations  with  employers,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  settlement  of  disputes.  Committees,  it  was  said,  are  also  sometimes 
appointed  to  interview  men  seeking  employment  during  strikes  and  inform  them  as 
to  the  tnie  state  of  affairs.* 

Several  labor  men  asserted  that  mine  operators  have  imported  laborers,  colored 
and  white,  from  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  strikes.  This  was  done 
especially  in  connection  with  the  strike  at  Leadville  in  1896,  and  with  the  strike  of 
miners  in  the  northern  coal  district  of  Colorado  in  1898.  The  laborers  so  imported, 
it  was  claimed,  are  often  induced  to  come  by  misrepresentations;  they  are  not 
informed  of  the  existence  of  a  strike.  These  imported  laborers  also  are  of  the  lowest 
class  and  tend  to  force  down  the  standard  of  living  of  other  workingmen.  Repre- 
sentatives of  employers  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  this  practice  of  importing  lalx>r 
in  Colorado,  Mr.  Grant  especially  asserting  that  it  has  frequently  l)een  resorted  to. 
No  complaint  r^arding  importation  of  labor  for  work  in  smelters  or  in  other  States 
than  Coloratlo  was  made.* 

Two  witnesses,  representing  Colorado  miners,  referred  to  the  issuing  of  injunctions 
to  restrain  acts  of  strikers.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  of  1898,  it  was  said,  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numbers  or  from  going 
upon  the  property  of  the  employers.  These  witnesses  denounced  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions under  such  circumstances.* 

At  the  time  when  the  subcommission  took  testimony  in  Colorado  in  1899  a  strike 
was  in  force  against  the  Americiin  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  It  appears 
from  the  statements  of  witnesses  on  both  sides  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
strike  was  the  fact  that  the  8-hour  law  was  to  go  into  effect  June  15,  1899.  The 
company  proposed  to  pay  practically  the  same  rate  of  wages  per  hour  under  the 
8-hour  day  as  had  been  paid  when  the  men  worked  10  or  12  hours,  although  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent  in  rates  per  hour,  to  restore  a  cut  made  during  the  depression 
of  1893,  was  offered.  The  corporation  posted  a  notice  that  it  would  leave  it  optional 
with  the  men  to  work  longer  if  they  desired,  but  that  it  would  not  compel  them 
to  do  so.  The  employees  considered  that  this  was  virtually  a  violation  of  the  iaw\ 
They  demanded  30  cents  an  hour  for  furnace  men  instead  of  the  25  centa  offered 
by  the  company.  The  representative  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany asserted  that,  even  with  the  rates  offered  by. the  company,  wages  would  be 
higher  in  its  works  than  in  those  of  independent  competing  smelters,  while  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees  asserted  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  outside  companies 
were  usually  higher  than  those  offered.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  competing 
smelters  testified  that  it  was  paying  about  10  per  cent  less  i)er  day  under  the  8-hour 
system  than  it  had  been  paying  under  the  12-hour  system.* 

During  this  strike  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  organization  of  the  smeltermen.  The  company's  representative  held 
that  the  organization  was  a  new  one,  formed  largely  under  the  influence  of  agitators, 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  formal  recognition.  The  combination  closed  itssmelt^rs 
in  Denver  and  one  or  two  others  in  Colorado  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  diverted 
at  least  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  those  estal)li8hments  to  other  plantsop>er- 
ated  by  it.  The  representative  of  the  company  admitted  that  the  fact  that  it  con- 
trolled numerous  plants  strengthened  its  position  as  against  strikers,  and,  indeed,  in 
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its  (lealingiR  with  labor  ^nerally,  since  part  of  the  plants  could  be  closed  while  the 
bi]i>iness  was  ntill  carried  on  profita})ly  in  others  J 

BlurkliMfi. — Reveral  representativet*  of  labor  oi^anizations  as8erte<i  that  blacklipting 
was  commonly  practiced  by  mine  owners  in  C-olorailo  and  that  the  law  against  it  has 
had  virtually  no  effect.*  In  Utah  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
blacklisting. 

Wagf'it  of  l({f*Qr. — Notwithstanding  the  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  mining 
industry  in  the  Western  States  is  generally  prosperous,  several  representatives  of  labor 
denizations  stated  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  miners  constantly  out 
of  employment,  and  that  very  few  miners  worked  full  time.  One  metal  miner  of  Colo- 
ra<li>  stattnl  that  he  had  worked  alx)ut  250  days  during  1898,  and  that  this  was  more 
ihsai  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  metal  miners  during  recent  years.*  One 
or  two  rei)resentatives  of  the  mine  operators,  however,  asserted  that  employment  was 
fairly  rejrular.  They  asserte<l  espe<nally  that  the  improvements  in  mining  machinery, 
while  they  have  at  first  displaced  labor,  have  afterwards  made  possible  the  extension 
of  opierations  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  usual  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of 
Colorado  are  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  the  more  common  rat-e  for  skilled  labor 
being  $3,  while  in  some  of  the  isolated  mining  camps  the  rates  run  as  high  as  $4  and 
$4.50.  In  X 'tall  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines  was  said  to 
be  about  $2.50,  although  in  a  few  cases  the  rate  for  skilled  miners  was  as  low  as  $2, 
and  in  others  as  high  as  $.3.  In  Montana  and  Idaho,  it  was  said,  the  wages  were 
from  $.3  to  $3.50.  Witnesses  stated  that  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Utah  than  in 
the  adjoining  States,  and  that  the  mines  are  dryer  and  more  satisfactory  to  work  in, 
e«j)ecially  because  of  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  nibber  clothing.*  W'hile  wages 
in  all  these  States  have  decreased  somewhat  during  the  past  20  years,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  witnesses  that  their  purchasing  power  is  higher  than  before  on  account  of 
the  reduced  cost  of  living.  One  miner  thinks  that  wages  as  measure<l  by  purchasing 
power  are  a  little  lower  than  20  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fall  of  the  value  of  silver  after  1890  wages  of  metal  miners 
in  «»veral  of  the  mining  States  were  very  generally  cut.  In  some  instances  there 
was  an  understanding  that  if  the  value  of  silver  should  be  restored  wftges  would  be 
raise<l  again,  but  the  price  of  silver  has  never  risen  sufficiently  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  wages.* 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  according  to  the  statements  of  witnesses, 
wages  are  usually  paid  by  the  ton.  In  the  northern  Colorado  field  the  rate  in  1899 
was  80  cents  |>er  ton,  having  been  reduced  from  92 J  cents  in  1888.  In  Utah  the  rate 
for  screened  coal  was  from  60  to  80  cents  per  ton,  and  for  **run-of-mine  coal"  from  35 
to  45  cents  per  ton.  Mr.  C^lark,  a  representative  of  organized  miners,  stated  that  at 
one  of  the  best  coal  min<^  in  Colorado  during  1897  the  average  earnings  of  the  men 
for  the  days  they  worked  were  $2.30  i)er  day  and  their  average  working  days  11}  per 
month.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  however, 
declared  that  himdreds  of  its  miners  earned  over  $100  per  month  net,  and  that  $2.60 
per  day  was  paid  to  day  laborers  working  outside  the  mines.  The  manager  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  of  Utah  stated  that  for  February,  1899,  the  average 
wages  of  its  miners,  after  deducting  powder  and  other  charges,  were  $2.65,  men 
working  outside  the  mines  being  paid  20  cents  per  hour.     There  was  a  consensus  of 
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evidence  to  the  effect  that  wages  have  fallen  in  coal  mines  during  the  past  10  or  15 
yearH,  but  the  fall  doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  great.* 

It  wf(s  stated  by  representatives  of  the  smelter  companies  in  Colorado  that  the 
wages  vary  considerable  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8-hour  day,  in  1899,  the  rates  for  most  employees  in  smelters  at  Pueblo 
were  $1.80  and  |2,  about  10  per  cent  less  than  for  12  hours'  work  before.  The  smel- 
ters of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  Denver  at  that  time  offered 
$2  per  day  to  fumacemen,  who  had  been  receiving  $3  per  day  for  12  hours  in  1893 
and  $2.75  thereafter.  In  Utah  the  wages,  under  an  8-hour  day,  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing smelters,  ranged  from  $1.40  for  laborers  to  $2  for  furnacemen,  and  $2.40  for 
crushermen.' 

IrUervah  of  vxige  paymenl. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that,  at  least  in  1899,  it 
was  the  custom  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines  and  in  smelters  in  the  mountain  States 
to  pay  wages  monthly.  Several  representatives  of  workingmen  urge<i  that  the  inter- 
vals of  payment  should  be  weekly  and  biweekly.  More*  frequent  payment,  it  was 
argued,  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  buying  goods  on  credit,  espe- 
cially freeing  them  from  the  domination  of  the  company  store.  One  or  two  mine 
operators,  however,  maintained  that  the  extra  labor  of  prejMiring  more  frequent  pay 
rolls,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  miners  to  waste  time  in  dissipation  at  pay  days,  ren- 
dered more  frequent  wage  payments  undesirable.' 

Screening  of  coal. — In  neither  Utah  nor  Colorado  is  there  any  law  regarding  the 
use  of  screens  in  determining  the  quantity  of  coal  on  which  wage  payments  shall  be 
based.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  representatives  both  of  employers  and 
employees  that  most  miners  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal,  although  in  some 
cases,  particularly  where  coal  is  sold  by  the  companies  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mines, 
the  *'  run-of-mine  "  basis  is  used  in  paying  the  workingmen.  It  was  asserted  by  Mr. 
Clark  that  there  were  very  considerable  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  screens 
used  in  different  Colorado  mines.  It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  from  one- 
thini  to  one-half  of  the  coal  passed  through  the  screens.  Two  or  three  representatives 
of  the  miners  favored  legislation  requiring  the  payment  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  coal  mined.  The  manager  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  ai^ed  strongly  against  such  a  practice.  He  asserted  that  the  different  pur^ 
poses  for  which  coal  was  used,  and  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  made  it  desirable  to 
screen  some  and  not  to  screen  other  coal;  but  that  generally  as  much  lump  coal  as 
possible  was  desired,  and  by  paying  the  miners  on  the  basis  of  lump  coal,  a  premium 
was  put  on  careful  and  skillful  mining.  This  witness  believed  that  the  majority  of 
the  coal  miners  themselves  would  oppose  the  uniform  application  of  the  run-of-mine 
method  of  payment.  A  Utah  coal  operator  stated  that  his  miners  were  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  weight  of  all  coal,  with  the  deduction  of  an  average  percentage  of 
screenings  ascertained  by  a  test  made  several  years  ago.* 

There  appeared  to  be  very  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  Western  miners  regard- 
ing the  system  of  docking  wages  on  account  of  the  loading  of  coal  containing  rock 
and  other  waste  material,  although  one  witness  thought  there  were  some  abuses  in 
connection  with  this  practice.* 

Company  stores.^ — It  was  stated  by  various  witnesses  in  1899  that  company  stores 
were  found  in  connection  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Colorado  coal  mines,  but  that 
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they  were  rare  in  connection  with  precious-metal  mineg.  In  Utah  company  stores 
eeemed  to  be  rare  in  the  coal  mines  as  well  as  the  metal  mines,  although  some  were 
aid  to  exist.  Special  complaint  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  workingmen 
regarding  the  abuse  of  the  company-store  and  store-order  system  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Ck>mpany,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  other  coal  companies  in  Colorado. 
It  was  asserted  that  miners  were  virtually  compelled  to  trade  at  stores  owned  or 
designated  by  the  companies.  Although  an  absolute  rule  to  that  effect  might  not  be 
made,  those  who  did  not  deal  at  the  stores  were  discriminated  against.  It  was  also 
asserted  that  the  charges  of  these  stores  were  excessive,  while  one  witness  complained 
of  the  fact  that  the  coal  companies  usually  charged  the  miners  $2.50  per  keg  for 
powder,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  $1.25  or  $1.30. 

A  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  stated  that  it  had  a  sub- 
sidiary organization  operating  stores  at  some  mines,  and  at  others  it  made  arrange- 
ments with  responsible  merchants  to  i;eceive  the  company's  orders  and  to  pay  the 
company  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the  company-store  law  the 
company  no  longer  issues  orders  on  these  stores,  but  the  miner  draws  his  own  order 
and  is  charged  with  the  goods  against  pay  day.  The  system,  this  witness  asserted, 
is  satisfactory  to  the  miners,  enabling  them  to  get  goods  at  lower  prices  than  they 
could  get  them  at  from  other  merchants,  especially  because  the  company  stores  buy  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  opposition  to  company  stores,  he  added,  arises  chiefly 
from  competing  dealers.  Laborers  can  not  be  expected  to  respect  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  very  natural  arrangement  by  which  employers  furnish  goods  when  desired. 
The  witness  further  stated  that  no  coercion  was  exercised  upon  the  employees  of  the 
company  to  compel  them  to  deal  at  the  company  store,  and  that  the  company  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  other  stores  from  being  established.^ 

Company  tenements. — It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  it  is  a  relatively  com- 
mon practice  for  operators  of  both  metal  and  coal  mines  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
to  rent  houses  to  their  employees,  although  the  system  is  by  no  means  universal. 
Two  miners  especially  complained  that  the  company  houses  were  mere  cabins; 
that  in  many  instances  the  miners  were  virtually  compelled  to  live  in  them,  and  that 
the  system  gave  employers  an  undue  control  over  their  men,  especially  if  the  latter 
desired  to  strike.  The  representative  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
asserted  that  the  houses  furnished  by  that  company  were  good  frame  houses  of  from 
3  to  5  rooms  and  that  the  rents  were  reasonable.^ 

Company  boarding  Juwses. — ^A  metal  miner  of  Colorado  testified  that  some  mining 
companies  in  that  State  ran  boarding  houses,  virtually  compelling  the  men  to  board 
there,  and  that  as  much  was  charged  for  board  alone  as  private  houses  would  charge 
for  board  and  lodging.  It  was  stated  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  company  board- 
ing houses  are  also  more  or  l€8s  common  in  Utah.  One  smelter  operator  in  that 
State  said  that  the  practice  was  formerly  more  common,  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  miners,  boarding  houses  have  usually  been  discontinued,  or  at  least 
the  compulsion  to  board  at  them  has  been  abandoned.  One  Utah  mine  operator 
stated  that  his  company  owned  a  boarding  house  and  expected  its  men  to  board 
there,  the  rate  being  80  cents  per  day,  while  another  said  that  the  men  were  not 
required  to  board  at  the  boarding  house  run  by  his  company.' 

Compulsory  fees  for  hospital  and  medical  services, — According  to  the  testimony  of  both 
employers  and  employees,  it  is  the  custom  of  mine  and  smelter  operators  in  the  Bocky 
Mountain  States  to  provide  for  hospital  and  medical  service  for  their  employees, 
dedacting  from  their  ws^es  a  fee,  usually  of  $1  per  month,  to  cover  the  expense.  In 
general,  there  is  a  company  doctor  who  receives  these  fees  und  who  must  maintain 
the  hospital.     The  two  laboring  men  who  gave  testimony  on  this  subject  were  not 
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especially  dispoBed  to  criticise  the  ay  stem,  although  it  was  asserted  that  smelter 
workers  in  Colorado  were  inclined  to  consider  it  an  abuse.  The  hospital  system  is 
said,  however,  to  have  been  one  ground  of  complaint  in  the  Goeur  d'Alene  strike. 
(See  below. )  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  mine  operators  also 
frequently  deduct  a  sum  from  the  wages  to  cover  a(vident  insurance.*  (See  below, 
page  XV. ) 

The  8-hour  laws  of  Utah  and  Colorado. — The  legislature  of  Colorado  in  1899  enacted 
a  law  which  went  into  effect  June  15,  1899,  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  and 
smelters  at  8  per  day.  It  was  stated  that  the  previous  hours  of  labor  had  usually 
been  10  in  mines  and  10  or  12  in  smelters. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  several  witnesses  said  that  the  mine  companies  in 
general  had  complied  with  the  law,  although  no  statement  was  made  as  to  whether 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  had  accompanied  the  reduction  of  hours.  Some  of  the 
smelters  complied  with  the  law,  reducing  w^es  somewhat,  while,  as  has  been  above 
pointed  out,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  nominally  obeyed  the 
law,  but  reduced  wages  materially  and  offered  its  men  the  option  of  working  longer. 
The  Colorado  statute  was  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional.* 

Several  representatives  of  the  Colorado  miners  declare<l  that  they  considered  the 
reduction  of  hours  highly  desirable,  especially  because  of  the  improvement  in  the 
health  and  standard  of  living  of  the  miners  which  might  be  exj>ected.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  8-hour  law  had  been  enacted  largely'  under  the  influence  of  labor 
organizations.  Several  prominent  employers  of  labor,  however,  argued  strongly 
against  the  enactment  of  the  8-hour  law.  They  declared  that  the  differing  condi- 
tions in  different  mines  made  variations  in  the  number  of  hours  desirable.  It  was 
asserted  that  if  in  the  coal  mines  the  men  ^^orked  only  8  hours,  many  more  men 
would  have  to  be  employed  in  the  winter  season,  and  that  in  the  summer,  when  the 
w^ork  is  light,  these  additional  men  would  have  to  share  in  the  small  aggregate  earn- 
ings, reducing  the  annual  wages  of  all.  Two  or  three  witnesses  believed  also  that 
the  reduction  of  hours,  unless  wages  were  likewise  reduced,  would  cause  many  pre- 
cious-metal mines  to  close.  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Hill,  smelter  operators,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  smelters,  because  of  the  uniform  capacity  of  the  furnaces,  a 
reduction  of  hours  must  mean  a  decrease  of  product  in  somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tion. Another  smelter  operator,  however,  thought  that  the  arrangement  of  labor 
in  smelters  in  three  8-hour  shifts  furnished  considerable  advantages,  the  only  other 
satisfactory  method  being  12-hour  shifts,  which  are  perhaps  too  long.^ 

In  Utah  the  State  constitution  authorized  tlie  legislature  to  provide  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and  smelters.  An  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  in  1896,  fixed  the  hours  of  lalK)r  in  mines  and  smelters  at  8  per  day,  and  this 
was  declared  constitutional  by  the  sui)reme  court  of  the  State  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  H olden  v.  Utah.*  There  was  a  general  agreement 
among  the  witnesses  representing  both  employers  and  employees  that  this  act  had 
proved  beneficial.  Several  employers  stated  that  the  men  worked  harder  and, 
whether  they  worked  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day,  accomplished  practically  as  much 
in  8  hours  as  they  had  done  in  10,  esi>ecially  in  mines.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
usually  measured  at  the  place  of  actual  work.  Witnesses  also  agreed  in  maintain- 
ing that  the  general  health  and  morality  of  miners  and  smelter  men  had  l)een 
unproved  by  the  reduction  in  houi-s  and  the  added  leisure  thus  given.  In  some 
instances  day  wages  were  reduced  when  the  hours  were  lessened,  but  in  others  the 
same  rates  were  paid  as  before.* 
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Sunday  labor. — It  appears  that  Sunday  labor  ip  almost  universal  in  smelters  in  the 
Western  mining  States.  Smelter  operators  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  mn  the 
smelters  continuously,  but  that  as  many  men  as  possible  were  given  a  day  of  rest  on 
Sunday,  while  in  one  smelter,  at  any  rate,  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  man  gets 
one  day  off  at  some  time  during  the  week  if  he  desires.  It  was  also  stated  that 
stamping  mills  must  be  operated  on  Simdays.  One  mine  ojwrator,  however,  declares 
that  in  his  opinion  men  who  work  on  Sundays  during  the  year,  in  one  way  or 
another,  lose  as  much  time  an  they  would  by  working  6  days  in  the  week.* 

Safety  and  sanitation  of  min^s. — There  was  a  vigorous  (complaint  on  the  part  of  one 
metal  miner  of  Colorado  rt^arding  the  conditions  of  health  and  safety  in  the  mines. 
He  asi^erted  that  the  hoists  and  (rages  were  often  insufficiently  protected  and  guarded; 
that  tlie  electrical  apparatus  for  hoisting  and  motive  power  was  frequently  unsafe; 
and  that  the  ventilation  was  generally  very  poor,  I>ecau8e  of  the  use  of  blasting  pow- 
der.    A  Utah  mine  operator  as8erte<i  that  metal  mines  were  usually  well  ventilateti." 

A  smelter  workman  complained  of  the  unhealthful  condition  of  some  of  the  smelt- 
ers, although  he  believed  that  in  most  plants)  there  were  fairly  satisfact^^ry  systems 
for  removing  gaa,  smoke,  and  cinders.  Smelter  oi^erators  in  Colorado  asserted  that 
working  in  smelters  is  not  necessarily  injurious,  where  there  is  proper  precaution,  and 
especially  where  lead  is  not  used;  but  a  smelter  operator  at  Salt  Lake  City  admitttni 
that  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead  in  his  smelter  tended  to  injure  the 
health  of  workingmen." 

Mine-iiMpecticni  Unm. — In  Colorado  there  is  a  bureau  for  the  inspedion  of  cx)al 
mines  and  a  separate  bureau  for  metal  mines.  The  latter  ha«  2  inspectors,  I)e8ide8 
the  commissioner  of  mines.  The  commissioner  declare<i  in  1899  that  the  inspectors 
were  not  able  to  get  around  to  all  the  mines,  as  the  law  requires  them  to  do,  but 
were  forced  to  confine  themselves  mainly  to  investigation  on  complaint.  Several 
other  witnesses  confirmed  the  statement  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  inspei'tion 
fort-e.  Cue  miner  declared  that  he  had  seen  an  inspe<;tor  only  once  in  10  years, 
when  the  inspector  went  through  th6  mine  in  alx)ut  20  minutes.* 

In  Utah  there  is  no  law  for  the  inspe(;tion  of  metal  mines,  although  there  is  one 
for  the  inspection  of  coal  mines.  It  was  stated  that  efforts  to  secure  the  insj>ection 
of  metal  mines  had  been  defeated  by  the  mine  oiK^rators.  There  is  only  one  coal- 
mine inspector.  One  coal  miner  declared  that  the  ventilation  of  coal  mines  had 
been  much  improved,  but  was  still  unsatisfactory.* 

In  Idaho,  apparently,  the  mine-inspection  system  is  a  rather  j>erfunctory  affair.* 

Compulsory  accident  insurance. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  both  employers 
and  employees  that  it  is  the  common  custom  among  the  precious-metal  mines  and 
smelters  of  Colorado  and  Idaho  to  insure  their  men  against  accident,  de<lucting  a  cer- 
tain amount,  usually  $1  per  month,  from  their  wages  to  cover  the  cost.  Several  of 
the  witnesses,  however,  stated  that  the  custom  of  compulsory  insurance  was  not  gen- 
eral in  Utah.  One  mine  and  smelter  operator  of  that  State  said  that  in  his  mines  it 
was  optional  to  take  accident  insurance  or  to  pay  for  hospital  service,  and  that  the 
men  iwually  preferred  accident  insurance.  No  statements  or  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  made  by  employees,  although  the  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  of  Coloratlo 
uiged  that  a  rigid  employers'  liability  law  was  especially  desirable  in  that  Stiite.^ 

Standard  of  living  and  general  character  of  labor. — There  was  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  representatives  both  of  employers  and  employees,  that  the  general  standard 
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of  living  and  character  of  the  miners  and  other  workingmen  of  the  mountain 
States  had  improved  materially  during  the  past  20  years;  that  they  had  more  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  greater  morality  and  intelli- 
gence. Representatives  of  the  workingmen  attributed  this  improvement  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  labor  organizations,  while  employers  considered  it  as  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public-school  system  and  the  general  progress  of  civilization  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  country.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  was  especially 
emphasized  by  numerous  witnesses.  Two  or  three  witnesses  in  Utah  spoke  of  the 
large  proportion  of  miners  and  smelter  workmen  who  are  married  and  of  the  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  the  ownership  of  homes  by  workingmen.*  One  witness,  how- 
ever, asserted  that  the  standard  of  living  of  coal  miners  in  Colorado  was  much  lower 
in  1899  than  it  had  been  10  years  before.^ 

Foreign-bom  labor. — ^Little  evidence  was  presented  as  to  the  nationality  of  laborers 
in  the  precious  metal  mines  of  Colorado.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  coal  mines  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign-bom  were  employed,  some  having  been  imported 
from  other  States  by  the  operators,  but  that  most  of  these  were  able  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. In  Utah,  in  both  metal  and  coal  mines,  according  to  the  evidence,  probably  a 
majority  of  the  miners  are  foreign-born — Italians,  Finns,  Irish  and  Swedes  being 
especially  numerous.  It  appears  that  in  the  smelters  also  many  foreign-bom  are 
employed,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  work.  Colored  labor  has  not  been 
employed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  West,  in  either  mines  or  smelters, 
although  a  number  of  negroes  were  said  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company.' 

THE  C(EUR  D'ALENE  STRIKE  AND  RIOT  OF  1899. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  visited,  in  July,  1899,  the  Coeur  d' Alene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho,  the  scene  of  the  riot  of  April  29,  1899,  during  which  the  mill  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  at  Wardner  was  destroyed  and  two  men 
were  killed.  The  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses  was  taken  as  to  the  strike 
and  riot,  the  subsequent  establishment  of  martial  law,  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
miners,  and  the  requirement  of  permits  from  the  authorities  as  a  condition  of  work 
in  the  mines. 

Causes  of  strike — Preceding  events, — It  appears  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company  has,  ever  since  1893,  had  diflSculty  with  its  employees,  especially 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  unions.  From  1895 
until  a  short  time  before  the  strike  of  1899,  the  company  had  been  paying  $3  per  day 
to  miners  and  $2.50  to  mine  laborers,  shovelers,  etc.  The  prevailing  union  rate  of 
wages  in  the  other  mines  of  the  district  was  13.50  for  both  classes  of  employees. 
Beginning  in  1895  also,  the  company  refused  to  employ  union  men,  although  gradu- 
ally, the  situation  ha\dng  become  less  strained,  some  of  its  employees  became  mem- 
bers of  the  union  without  being  disc^harged.  In  April,  1899,  the  unions  of  the  dis- 
trict made  an  effort  to  draw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Company  into  their  meml)ership.  The  company  then  undertook  to 
discharge  its  union  men.  Members  of  the  union  at  Wardner,  including  chiefly  the 
employees  of  the  Last  Chance  mine,  thereupon,  April  23,  24,  and  26,  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  visiting  the  mine  in  force  and  with 
arms,  and  trying  to  induce  the  miners  to  join  the  union,  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing from  the  company  recognition  of  the  union.     This  recognition  was  refused,  but 


1  Coates,  p.  252;  Sullivan,  p.  353;  Wright,  p.  312;  Callis,  p.  631;  Thomas,  p.  626;  Hill,  p.  380;  Lee,  p. 
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the  company  increased  wages  to  $3.50  for  miners  and  $3  for  mine  laborers,  and  work 
in  the  mine  continued  for  a  few  days,  until  April  29.' 

The  ai^sistant  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  declares  that  there  was, 
on  various  grounds,  justification  for  lower  wa^es  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  at  the 
mineti  on  Canyon  Creek,  where  the  union  rates  were  paid,  and  this  position  is  also 
taken  by  the  coroner's  jury  and  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Canyon  Creek 
mines.' 

Several  of  the  witnesses  repisesenting  the  miners,  however,  blame  the  Bunker  Hill 
Company  for  refusing  to  pay  union  wages  or  to  recognize  the  unions,  for  compelling 
the  men  to  contribute  to  a  hospital  fund,  and  on  other  grounds.' 

BettcripHon  of  riot. — ^The  evidence  show^s  that  early  on  April  29  a  body  of  miners 
boarded  the  Northern  Pacific  train  at  Burke,  the  station  farthest  up  Canyon  Creek, 
and  took  possession  of  the  train.  At  Gem,  the  next  station,  other  miners  boarded 
the  train,  and  near  that  place  a  powder  house  was  broken  open  and  a  large  quantity 
of  giant  powder  was  seized.  Near  Wallace,  the  county  seat,  another  body  of  min- 
ers, from  MuUan,  got  on  board.  The  mob  compelled  the  engineer  to  run  the  train 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  to  Kellogg,  the 
junction  near  Wardner.  There  the  mob  was  joined  by  miners  from  Wardner.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  mob  as  thus  brought  together  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
800  to  1,200.  The  evidence  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  miners  working  on  Canyon 
Creek  were  in  the  body.  Perhaps  200  of  the  men  were  armed,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  masked.  The  mob  proceeded  to  the  mill  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company  and  destroyed  it  and  other  property.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  effec- 
tive resistance  to  the  mob.  A  few  of  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  HilJ  Company  were 
seized.  These  were  told  to  run  and  several  shots  were  fired  at  them.  One  of  them, 
James  Cheyne,  w^as  killed.  Another  man,  John  Schmidt,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  mob  itself,  was  also  killed  by  the  mob,  either  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally.    The  rioters  then  returned  to  their  respective  homes.* 

AUeged  complicity  of  unions  (see  also  page  xxi). — An  important  question  is  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  miners'  unions  were  implicated  in  this  outrage,  either 
directly  and  oflBcially,  or  indirectly.  The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  men  killed  assert  that  the  riot  may  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
action  of  the  unions;  that  meetings  of  the  unions  at  the  various  towns  were  held 
immediately  before  the  action,  and  that  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  Wardner  in  a 
body;  that  arms  were  taken  and  masks  put  on  in  at  least  one  of  the  union  halls,  and 
arms  were  taken  by  members  of  another  union  while  marching  in  a  body  from  the 
hall  to  the  train.  Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses  maintain  that  these  same  facts*  were 
proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves,  in  the  trial  of 
Faal  Corcoran  for  murder,  and  in  the  other  trials  held  by  the  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Aside  from  such  formal  action  by  the  unions,  it  is  urged  that  practically  all 
of  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek  took  part  in  the  riot,  and  that  practically  all  of  them 
were  union  men,  so  that  the  action  can  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  union 
action.** 

The  commission  did  not  take  detailed  evidence  as  to  the  precise  action  of  the 
unions.  Two  or  three  members  of  the  Burke  and  Gem  unions  denied  before  the 
commission  that  any  meeting  was  held  before  the  riot  or  any  action  taken.  These 
and  other  witnesses  strenuously  insist  that  the  purpose  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
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the  members  of  the  mob  was  merely  to  make  a  demonstration  or  to  see  what  waa 
going  on,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  few,  particularly  those  who  bore  arms,  had 
any  definite  plans.  These  witnesses  declare  further  that  the  unions,  and  the  great 
majority  of  their  members,  have  always  been  law-abiding  in  spirit,  and  that  most  of 
the  miners  deeply  deplore  the  destruction  of  the  property  and  the  killing  of  the  men.' 

Declaration  of  martial  law. — Shortly  after  news  of  the  eventa  of  April  29  reached  the 
governor  of  Idaho,  he  sent  Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor,  to  Shoshone  County  with 
power  to  take  whatever  measures  he  might  deem  necessary  to  apprehend  the  criminals 
and  to  prevent  further  lawlessness.  Mr.  Sinclair  remained  in  charge  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  governor  up  to  the  time  of  the  evidence  before  the  commission.  He 
declares  that  he  himself  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  various  measures  taken,  but 
that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  governor. 

By  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  governor  declared  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district 
under  martial  law,  and  at  his  request  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  his  assistance  the 
United  States  troops  located  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam.  Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  all  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  was  at  the  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  rei^ourse  to  the  Federal 
troops  was  necessary.  The  same  witness  and  other  mine  operators,  as  well  as  the 
ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  justify  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  on  the  ground  that  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  county  were  not  only  unable  but  indisposed  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  apprehend  the  large  number  of  persons  implicated  in  the  crime  of 
April  29.  It  was,  they  declare,  necessary  at  once  to  arrest  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  male  population  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  escape  of  the  guilty  ones  and  to 
securing  evidence.  Furthermore,  the  experience  of  earlier  years,  together  with  that 
in  April,  warranted  the  fear  that  further  disorder  might  arise  unless  ample  precau- 
tions were  taken.* 

Several  witnesses,  however,  especially  miners,  assert  that  after  the  riot  there  was 
no  further  danger  of  lawlessness;  that  the  miners  had  returned  to  work;  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  in  due  time  for  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  to  obtain 
necessary  deputies  and  to  arrest  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  who 
were  actually  responsible  for  the  crime.  The  chief  complaint  of  the  miners,  how- 
ever, is  as  to  the  procedure  of  the  troops,  and  as  to  the  acts  done  by  the  State  author- 
ities with  their  assistance,  rather  than  as  to  the  declaration  of  martial  law.' 

Removal  of  coMrUy  officers. — In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  by  the 
judgment  of  the  State  district  court  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners  of  Sho- 
shone County  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  riot  were  impeached  and  removed  shortly 
after  the  riot,  and  that  other  officers  were  appointed  in  their  place  by  the  governor. 
Some  minor  tec^inical  charges  were  brought  against  the  displaced  officers,  but  the 
chief  charge  was  that  they  had  failed  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  the  riot,  and  after- 
wards had  failed  even  to  attempt  to  apprehend  the  criminals.  The  report  of  the 
coroner's  jury  on  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  goes  even  further,  and  chaiiges  the 
county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  with  complicity  in  the  crimes.  The  decision 
of  the  court,  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury,  as  well  as  several  witnesses  before  the 
commission,  declare  that  the  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  were  notified  of 
the  action  of  the  mob  of  union  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  on  April  23,  24,  and  26 
in  attempting  to  prevent  the  nonunion  men  from  working,  and  that  they  were 
informed  of  the  danger  of  further  trouble,  but  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  gather  a 
posse  and  suppress  disorder.  The  sheriff,  it  was  declared,  was  on  the  train  bringing 
the  rioters  from  Wallace  to  Wardner  on  April  29,  and  was  present  during  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  but  did  nothing  more  than  to  order  the  mob  to 
disperse.^ 
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Mr.  Young,  the  deposed  sheriff,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  riot.  There  had  been  no  further  violence  after  April  26,  and 
the  miners  at  Wardner  had  declared  that  they  would  not  again  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  witness  had  had  no  intimation  of  the 
intended  action  of  April  29.  He  had  joined  the  mob  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  influence  them,  although  single  handed;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  their  criminal  acts.  After  the  riot  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a 
short  time  before  making  arrests,  until  the  feeling  had  quieted  and  until  he  could 
secure  a  large  body  of  men.  He  believes  that  he  could  in  due  time  have  secured  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals  more  effectively  than  was  actually  done  under  martial 
law.*  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  also  declare  that  in  their  opinion  the  sheriff  and 
county  conmiissioners  had  done  all  that  they  could.  Mr.  Young  and  these  witnesses 
also  state  their  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  was  largely  due  to  par- 
tisan reasons,  and  that,  indeed,  the  wholesale  arrests  under  martial  law  and  the 
establishment  of  the  permit  system  were  due  in  part  to  the  same  motive.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Shoshone  County  have  been  Populists,  and 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Democratic  governor  and  his  associates  to  drive  a  part 
of  the  Populist  voters  out  of  the  country  and  otherwise  break  up  the  party  in  that 
county.'  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France,  the  coroner,  emphatically  deny  any  such 
political  motive  in  any  of  the  actions  of  the  authorities.* 

Arratts. — Many  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
miners  were  arrested  after  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  and  of  the  long  detention 
of  many  of  the  persons  arrested  without  fonnal  charges  and  without  trial.  It  is 
declared  that  the  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities,  took  a  "drag 
net"  down  Canyon  Creek  and  arrested  practically  all  the  male  members  of  the  com- 
munity, from  500  to  800  altogether.  Some  witnesses  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
soldiers  in  certain  cases  made  arrests  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  oflicers,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  definite  basis  for  this  charge.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
warrants  were  not  usually  served  on  the  persons  arrested.  Many  men  who  appeared 
before  the  commission  had  been  arrested,  although  they  declare  that  they  had  not  even 
gone  to  Wardner  on  April  29,  and  they  assert  that  many  other  innocent  men  were  also 
arrested.  Complaint  is  made  especially  that  those  arrested  were  generally  not  told 
what  were  the  chaises  against  them,  that  many  of  them  were  held  several  weeks 
under  very  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  were  finally  discharged  without  trial  by 
a  court,  sometimes  even  without  direct  examination  by  the  State  oflSoers,  being  sim- 
ply told  that  there  was  nothing  proved  against  them.  Some  of  these  witnesses  think 
that  many  arrests  were  made  simply  in  order  to  terrify  the  men.*  Two  or  three 
specific  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  arrests  were  made  on  other  charges  than 
that  of  participation  in  the  riot  of  April  29,  these  charges  being,  it  is  alleged,  more 
or  less  frivolous  and  unwarranted.^ 

To  these  complaints  it  is  replied,  especially  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  wholesale  arrests 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  extraordinary  conditions.  Very  nearly  all  the  male 
members  of  the  community  had  been  present  at  the  riot  of  April  29,  even  if  they  did 
not  actively  take  part  in  it.  Pending  the  discovery  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  some  innocent  men  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  guilty,  and  to  hold  some  as  witnesses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Sinclair  thinks  that 
a  very  laiige  proportion  of  the  miners  were  guilty  at  least  of  conspiracy,  and  that  a 
number  of  those  discharged  for  lack  of  definite  evidence  were  morally  guilty.     The 
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persons  arrested  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  sift  their  ceases  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  just  as  rapidly  as  any  were  shown  innocent,  by  the  investigations 
of  the  witness  himself  or  of  the  grand  jury,  they  were  set  free.  At  the  time  of  the 
investigation  of  the  commission,  about  3  months  after  the  riot,  the  230  to  260  men 
who  remained  imprisoned  included  practically  only  those  who  were  under  indict- 
ment on  one  charge  or  another.  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Sinclair  concludes,  in  every 
community  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  and  hold  innocent  men  until  they  can  be 
proved  innocent.     Dr.  France,  the  coroner,  makes  similar  statements.' 

Treatment  of  prisoners. — Many  witnesses  complain  that  the  prisoners  wece  ill- 
treated  by  the  soldiers  during  their  detention.  Several  state  that  they  themselves 
were  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  24  hours  when  first  arrested.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly  with  cold,  especially  during  their  detention  in  the 
barn  which  served  as  a  prison  for  some  time,  until  the  construction  of  the  special 
buildings  constituting  the  so-called  *^bull  pen."  Here,  it  is  claimed,  the  men  were 
without  bedding,  and  in  many  cases  they  had  to  lie  on  wet  hay  or  manure.  Com- 
plaints are  also  made  that  the  weak  and  sick,  as  well  as  the  strong,  were  compelled 
to  work,  that  those  seriously  sick  were  without  proper  medical  attendance,  and  that 
the  dying,  in  one  or  two  instances  at  least,  were  deprived  of  religious  consolation. 
It  is  further  alleged  that  the  soldiers,  especially  the  colored  soldiers  who  were  at 
first  stationed  in  the  Goeur  d'Alene  district,  were  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  often  prodding  them  with  bayonets,  striking  them,  threatening  them,  and 
using  abusive  language  toward  them.  No  very  serious  illtreatment  was  definitely 
stated  by  witnesses  as  having  been  inflicted  upon  themselves,  but  there  were  many 
complaints  of  a  general  nature,  and  a  number  of  specific  statements  as  to  minor 
instances  of  harsh  treatment  inflicted  on  the  witnesses  themselves  or  on  others  in 
their  presence.* 

Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France,  the  chief  authorities  in  charge,  however,  deny 
emphatically  that  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  undue  harshness.  They  specific- 
ally deny  knowledge  of  any  failure  to  provide  sufiicient  food,  of  illtreatment  or 
neglect  of  the  sick,  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet  or  the  inflicting  of  blows  by  the  soldiers. 
They  state  that,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  prisoners  and  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  their  care,  they  were  at  first  necessarily  somewhat  uncomfortably 
housed  and  somewhat  ill  provided  with  bedding  and  blankets,  but  that  the  State 
sought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  furnish  a  proper  prison  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Sinclair  suggests  that  most  of  the  miners  were  unaccustomed 
to  detention  and  would  consider  any  form  of  discipline  severe.* 

Permit  system. — ^The  strongest  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  justification  of 
the  permit  system  established  by  the  State  authorities  after  the  strike  of  April  29. 
By  proclamation  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  it  was  declared  that 
certain  organizations  in  Shoshone  County  had  shown  themselves  criminal  in  purpose, 
and  that  accordingly  mine  owners  must  not  employ  men  belonging  to  those  oigani- 
zations.  Persons  wishing  employment  were  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  Dr. 
France,  who  had  been  appointed  sheriff  after  the  riot.  In  applying  for  these  per- 
mits they  were  obliged  to  deny  participation  in  the  riot  of  April  29,  to  declare  the 
belief  that  the  riot  was  incited  and  perpetrated  by  the  influence  of  the  miners'  unions, 
to  express  disapproval  of  the  riot,  and  to  renounce  membership  in  the  miners' 
unions,  pledging  themselves  thereafter  to  obey  the  law.  It  appears  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  miners  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission's  investigation  made 
application  for  these  permits,  either  on  account  of  opposition  to  the  terms  required 
or  of  fear  of  refusal.* 
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Several  witneflses  repreeentiiig  the  miners  denounce  the  requirement  of  the  permit 
and  the  conditiom*  contained  in  the  application.  They  declare  that,  in  their  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  moet  of  the  miners,  the  system  \b  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
individual  liberty  and  of  free  contract,  and  therefore  unconstitutional.  Attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  fact  that  a  statute  of  Idaho  prohibits  discrimination  against 
the  members  of  labor  oi^fianizations  in  the  granting  of  employment.  It  is  also  ui>;:ed 
that  the  miners'  unions  have  not  shown  themselves  criminal  organizations  and  that  no 
such  extreme  measures  against  them  are  justified.  It  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
requirement  was,  wholly  or  partly » to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  mines  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  although  gradually  nonunion  men  were  brought  in  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  refused  to  apply  for  permits  or  who  were  unable  to  obtain  them.' 

To  these  statements  it  is  replied  by  Mr.  Sinclair  that  the  permit  system  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  lawless  character  of  the  unions  and  of  the  mining  population 
of  the  Goeur  d'Alene  district  generally.  The  State  authorities  have  no  opposition 
whatever  to  unions  as  such,  but  are,  in  fact,  disposed  to  encourage  them;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  break  up  the  organizations  which  have  shown  themselves  criminal  in 
the  past  and  to  teach  the  community  that  such  lawless  organizations  will  not  here- 
after be  tolerated.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  such  disturbances  as 
those  which  have  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  past.  While  the  requirement  of  a  per- 
mit would  not  be  permissible  under  civil  law,  it  is  legitimate  under  martial  law  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing.  Dr.  France  and  two  mine  officers 
also  defend  the  83r8tem  on  similar  grounds.' 

Character  of  miner$'  unions. — This  justification  of  the  permit  system  depends,  in 
part,  upon  the  evidence  as  to  the  lawless  character  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Oeur 
d'Alenes.  The  evidence  as  to  the  participation  of  the  unions  in  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  has  already  been  referred  to.  Several  witnesses.  State  officers  and  mine  oper- 
ators, declare  that  the  miners'  oiig;anizations  have,  ever  since  1892,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  guilty  of  criminal  acts.  While  the  majority  of  the  menibers  may 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  be  law-abiding,  they  have  been  under  the  control  of  criminal 
and  powerful  leaders.  Most  of  the  lawless  acts  of  previous  years,  it  is  staterl,  may  not 
have  been  formally  determined  upon  by  the  unions,  but  they  were  coin  mi  t  ted  by 
union  men,  usually  against  or  on  account  of  nonunion  men.  The  unions  have  di<*tat4d 
to  employers,  forcing  them  to  discharge  nonunion  men.  In  two  or  three  inHtances 
foremen,  or  other  officers  of  the  mines,  have  been  driven  from  the  country,  an<l  one 
foreman  was  shot  in  1897.  Nonunion  men  have  in  some  cases  been  fon>^  l)v  threats 
to  join  the  imion;  while  in  other  cases  they  have  been  refused  admission  to  the 
union.  Those  who  refused  to  apply  for  membership,  or  who  were  denial  admin- 
sion,  have  often  been  driven  from  the  country  by  violenc^e  or  threats.  In  1892 
union  miners,  in  an  armed  mob,  attacke<i  several  mines  and  drove  hundriMls  of  non- 
imion  men  out  of  the  country,  some  being  killed  on  lx)th  sides.  Other  nonunion 
men  have  been  killed  from  time  to  time.  Attacks  have  also  l)een  made  on  the 
property  of  the  mine  owners.  A  considerable  amount  of  specific  evidenc>e  as  to  such 
lawless  acts  was  presented  by  these  witnesses.  It  is  further  stated  by  them  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  miners  has  been  to  such  an  extent  on  the  side  of 
those  guilty  of  such  crimes  that  it  has  been  in  most  cases  impossible  to  discover  and 
apprehend  the  perpetrators.' 

Numerous  miners,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  make  broad  staternents  t^>  the 
effect  that  the  miners'  unions  are  not  criminal  organizations;  that  by  far  the  numi  of 
the  members  are  law-abiding  citizens  and  have  taken  no  part  in  the  violent  a<rtions 
of  previous  years,  but' have,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  them.  Home  of  tliew*  wit- 
nesses specifically  deny  that  the  unions  as  such  have  participaterl  in  any  of  the  imst 
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lawless  acts,  but  admit  that  members  of  the  unions  have  been  guilty  of  such  acts. 
Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  at  Wallace,  declares  that  there  is 
far  too  large  a  conservative  element  among  the  members  of  the  unions  to  permit 
criminal  action  to  be  taken  by  the  organizations  as  euch.^ 

CAPITAL  IN  EASTERN  COAL  MINING. 

Several  witnesses  complain  of  the  decline  of  profits  in  coal  mining;  doubtless  indi- 
cating a  condition,  however,  which  is  not  pec^^^iar  to  one  industry.  The  profits  of 
coal  mining  in  Illinois  30  years  ago  are  said  tc  have  been  very  large;  but  in  the  last 
10  years,  partly  because  of  strikes,  and  partly  because  of  excessive  competition,  they 
are  asserted  to  have  been  very  small.  Somewhat  similar  accounts  come  from  the 
Pittsburg  region. 

The  practice  of  assessing  the  value  of  coal  in  undeveloped  territory,  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  is  referred  to  as  an  injustice  by  an  Illinois  witness,  because  until  a  mine  is 
developed  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  coal  in  the  ground,  or  what  its  value 
is.  The  methods  of  the  local  assessors  in  the  anthracite  region  are  stated  to  vary 
greatly.  The  average  profits  of  anthracite  operators  are  estimated  by  one  of  them  at 
from  6  to  7  per  cent.* 

Some  interest  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  duration  of  our  coal  supply.  One  independent 
anthracite  operator  believes  that  another  50  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
will  nearly  finish  the  anthracite  coal.  The  bituminous  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  region 
is  expected  by  one  of  the  operators  to  be  exhausted  in  75  years.'  Other  witnesses 
before  the  commission  have  estimated  the  duration  of  the  anthracite  beds  at  from 
80  to  200  years. ^  The  highest  estimate  is  that  of  Mr.  McLeod,  who  was  for  some 
years  president'of  the  Reading  railroad. 

The  testimony  does  not  indicate  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  bituminous 
coal  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  owned  by  the  railroads.  One  or  two  railroads  are 
said  to  be  largely  interested  in  mines  in  northern  Illinois.'  There  is  said  to  be  some 
railroad  ownership  in  Ohio,  and  the  interest  of  railroad  officers  in  Ohio  mines  is  also 
referred  to."  The  large  and  increasing  control  of  the  anthracite  by  railroad  interests 
was  clearly  brought  out.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  stated  that  his  company  alone  mined  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  anthracite  that  goes  over  the  Reading  road,  and  about  18  per  cent  of  the  whole 
output  of  anthracite.  An  independent  operator  stated  in  May,  1899,  that  11  roads 
owned  two-thirds  of  all  the  mines.  ^  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
state<l  in  X901  that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  then  owned  by  7  railroads,  and  that 
this  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  they  owned  before  the  strike  of  1900. 

The  effects  of  railroad  ownership  of  anthracite  upon  the  independent  operators  and 
the  consuming  public  are  emphasized  by  several  witnesses.  It  is  admitted  that 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  are  uniform  to  all  shippers,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
when  the  railroad  itself  tpines  the  coal  the  division  of  the  price  at  destination  into 
freight  and  price  at  the  mine  is  only  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  The  railroads  are 
asserted  to  allot  an  excessive  amount  to  freight,  and  so  to  depress  disproportionately 
the  share  which  is  allotted  to  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  It  is  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  freight  charge  on  anthracite  is  four  times  that  charged  on  bituminous 
coal  for  equal  distances.     Two  or  three  witnesses  estimate  the  average  rate  on  anthra- 
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cite  at  10  mHUi  a  ton  a  mile,  and  particular  instances  of  nmch  higher  rates  are  cited; 
while  bitominous  coal  is  said  to  be  hauled  at  2i  mills  a  ton  a  mile.  By  these  ex(*essive 
freight  chai^ges  independent  operators  are  alleged  to  be  (x>mpelled  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  railroad  companies.  Contracts  under  which  the  operator  receives  60  per  cent 
of  the  price  at  tidewater  on  the  most  valuable  sizes  and  smaller  proportions  on  the 
less  saleable  coal  are  said  to  be  common.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  railroads  have 
bought  up  large  quantities  of  coal  lands  at  low  pidces,  after  depressing  the  value 
through  their  excessive  freights.  The  fixing  of  the  selling  price  and  the  limitation  of 
the  output  by  agreement  of  the  railroads  is  referred  to  by  one  or  two  witnesses.  One 
independent  operator,  however,  declares  that  nothing  has  transpired  in  connection 
with  his  business  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  prices  are  fixed  by  a  combina- 
tion, and  that  he  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  witness  testifies  that  the  railroads  own  but  little 
mining  land  in  his  vicinity,  and  that  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  produced  by  independent  operators.' 

Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  allotment  of  the  anthracite  production  among  the  sev- 
eral railroads.  The  stronger  roads  are  said  to  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  more 
than  their  share,  so  that  mines  which  are  tributary  to  them  are  able  to  work  more 
days  in  the  year  than  those  upon  the  other  roads.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  mines 
owned  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  permitted  to  run  more  than  the  independent 
mines.  No  mine  can  run  ex(*ept  as  c».rs  are  furnished  it  for  shipping,  and  more  cars 
are  alleged  to  be  given  to  the  railroad  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  and. Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  asserts  that  he 
never  heard  any  such  complaints  in  the  region  where  his  company  operates.  In 
that  region  every  colliery  is  rated,  by  officers  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  upon  its  producing  capacity.  The  railroad  distributes 
the  cars  upon  the  basis  of  the  rating,  and  always  leans  toward  the  individual  operators 
to  aVoid  any  accusation  of  partiality.  When  the  demand  is  slack,  this  witness 
asserts,  the  independent  operators  run  more  steadily  than  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, so  that  their  proportion  of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading  road  nms  up  from 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  has  been  known  to  go  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  They 
are  furnished  with  cars  enough  to  make  this  possible.' 

While  substantial  unity  of  control,  by  agreement  among  a  limited  number  of  pow- 
erful interests,  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  anthracite  region,  there  seems  to 
be  no  considerable  approach  as  yet  toward  such  unification  among  the  bituminous 
mines.  The  desire  for  agreements  which  should  diminish  competition  and  increase 
prices  is  indicated  by  several  witnesses,  including  one  member  of  the  executive  Ixmrd 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  His  idea  is  a  general  organization  of  operators  and 
miners  to  regulate  prices  and  wages.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operatom' 
Association  believes  all  combinations  to  be  injurious  to  both  workers  and  consumers, 
and  against  the  public  interest.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  combination  in  Ohio 
are  mentioned,  and  are  said  to  have  been  generally  disapproved  by  the  operators.  In 
the  Danville,  Ul.,  district  one  company  sells  all  the  coal.  An  association  exists  in 
West  Virginia  which  divides  orders  and  cars  in  proportion  to  the  producing  capac^ity 
of  the  mines,  and  sells  in  the  Western  markets  through  a  single  agent.  Other 
attempts  at  combination  on  a  smaller  scale  are  referred  to.' 

There  is  no  evidence  of  freight  discrimination  between  individuals,  unless  the 
assertion  of  one  witness  that  coal  from  West  Virginia  has  been  sold  at  lake  ports  at 
less  than  the  published  rate  of  freight  may  be  so  regarde<l.  The  existence  of  such  dis- 
criminations is  repeatedly  denied.  There  is,  however,  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  railroads  which  have  coal-mining  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields  adopt  the 
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same  policy  aa  the  anthracite  roads,  of  charging  high  freight  rates,  and  so  diminishing 
the  vahie  of  cx)al  at  the  mine,  while  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Complaints  are  made  of  rates  which  are  regarded  as  unduly  favoring  particular 
regions.  The  rates  on  West  Virginia  coal  are  a  special  source  of  complaint.  It  is 
asserted  that  rates  from  West  Virginia  to  Lake  Erie  are  lower  than  from  Ohio  mines, 
not  more  than  half  as  distant,  and  that  coal  is  carried  from  West  Vii^nia  to  St.  Paul, 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  as  cheaply  as  from  Illinois,  say  400  miles.  These  condi- 
tions are  thought  by  one  witness  to  be  due  in  part  to  ownership  of  mines  by  railroads 
or  by  their  officers.  It  is  also  suggested,  however,  that  it  may  be  due  more  to  the 
anxiety  of  certain  roads  to  get  business,  especially  roads  that  are  Una  cially  weak.' 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  GOAL  MINERS." 

It  appears  that  the  first  organization  of  coal  miners  was  formed  as  early  as  1868,  in 
the  anthracite  r^on.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  national  organiza- 
tion, and  they  had  greater  or  less  temporary  success.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
was  formed  in  1890.  It  attained  only  a  small  strength  until  the  great  strike  of  1897. 
The  interest  which  was  aroused  by  that  struggle  gave  it  an  impulse  which  has  been 
followed  by  a  remarkable  grow^th.  It  had  no  considerable  strength  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  until  the  anthracite  strike  of  1900.  It  went  into  that  strike,  it  is  said, 
with  a  membership  of  only  8,000  among  the  anthracite  miners,  and  came  out  of  it 
with  about  100,000.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  president,  the  total  member- 
ship in  January,  1897,  was  11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899,  54,000; 
in  January,  1900,  91,000;  in  January,  1901,  189,000;  in  July,  1901,  about  250,000. 

The  success  of  the  organization  in  increasing  wages  is  referred  to  by  several  wit- 
nesses, both  members  and  others.  One  outside  witness  states  that  in  Illinois, 
because  of  the  increased  wages  of  miners,  coal  cost  about  22}  cents  a  ton  more  in 
1900  than  in  1899.  Another  witness,  not  a  member  of  the  union,  estimates  that  the 
average  increase  of  wages  in  Illinois  between  1897  and  1899  was  30  per  cent.  The 
president  of  the  oxganization  declares  that  in  all  the  central  States,  where  the  union 
has  acquired  great  strength,  wages  increased  40  per  cent  between  1897  and  1901.  No 
doubt  the  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  wages,  which  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  increased  industrial  activity,  as  well  as  partly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  union. 

All  the  employers  who  refer  to  the  matter  speak  well  of  the  organizing  of  the 
miners  as  a  general  principle,  and  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  particular.  The 
organization  is  said  to  be  managed  by  able  and  conservative  men,  and  the  effects  are 
said  to  he  good  for  employers  as  well  as  for  employees. 

It  is  stated  that  while  the  organization  uses  all  legitimate  means  to  bring  in  non- 
union men,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  the  members  refuse  to  work  with  them,  or  that 
t  is  demanded  that  membership  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  employment.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  when  a  strike  is  ordered  by  the  union,  the  nonunion  men  very  commonly 
respect  the  order,  and  that  both  in  the  great  bituminous  strike  of  1897  and  in  the 
great  anthracite  strike  of  1900  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  strikers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  when  they  quit  work.' 

It  appears  that  colored  miners  are  freely  admitted  to  the  organization,  and  appar- 
ently into  the  same  local  unions  as  the  white  miners;  since  the  fact  that  they  are 
permitted  to  hold  office  in  the  unions  is  specially  referred  to.* 

WAGES  IN  COAL  MINES,  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  since  1897,  or  thereabouts,  wages  have  risen. 
(See  above.)  The  rise  is  attributed,  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  miners*  oi^gan- 
ization,  but  by  some  operators,  to  the  strength  of  the  organization  and  to  the  great 
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strike  of  1897.  The  general  upward  tide,  which  has  been  flowing  during  these 
years,  has  of  course  contributed  to  it. 

Widely  varying  statements  are  made  as  to  the  course  of  wages,  when  a  considera- 
ble series  of  years  is  considered. 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  testifying  in  1899,  thought 
that  general  wages  had  risen  materially  during  the  last  30  or  40  years.  He  spoke 
especially  of  purchasing  power.  The  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, however,  said  about  the  same  time  that  miners'  wages  were  not  as  high  in 
Illinois  as  they  had  been  10  years  earlier.  He  gave  definite  statements  of  rates  in 
his  own  mines.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  generally  agreed  at  that  time 
that  wages  had  fallen  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  operators  from  Ohio  and  from  the  Pittsburg  district.* 

The  daily  earnings  in  West  Virginia  are  stated  by  an  operator  to  be  from  $1.25  to  $2, 
and  by  a  miner  at  $1.25  as  an  average,  and  $1.75  as  a  maximum.  For  the  anthrar 
cite  region  a  representative  of  the  miners  gives  the  day  wage  (1898)  as  $1.98  for  10 
hoars'  work  of  a  miner  underground,  and  $1.10  to  $1.^4  for  underground  laborers. 
The  workers  on  the  breakers,  etc.,  are  said  to  receive  from  $1  to  $1.20.  This  wit- 
ness states  that  he  himself  in  1898  earned  $404  in  240  days'  actual  work  at  one  of  the 
best-paying  mines.  The  representative  of  one  railroad  anthracite  company  says 
that  miners  working  by  the  day  receive  $2,  and  that  the  average  miner  ought  to 
earn  $2.50  to  $2.75,  working  full  time  by  contract.  The  representative  of  another 
anthracite  company  says  that  taking  the  names  of  from  6  to  12  men  at  each  of  his 
company's  mines,  good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average  miners,  he  has  found  that 
they  have  actually  drawn  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year,  after  the  deduction  of  all  sup- 
plies. Since,  however,  each  miner  usually  has  an  assistant,  whom  he  pays,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  amounts  stated  were  the  wages  of  single  men,  or,  in  some  cases,  of 
2  men.  An  independent  anthracite  operator,  employing  120  to  125  miners,  states 
that  23  per  cent  of  his  men  earn  less  than  $300  in  a  year;  47  per  cent  earn  between 
$300  and  $500;  about  30  per  cent  earn  from  $500  to  $900;  and  some  few,  $1 ,000.  This 
employer  declares  that  if  a  man's  wages  are  very  low,  it  is  because  he  does  not  work 
when  there  is  work  for  him.  All  this  testimony  was  given  in  1899  or  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  before  the  great  anthracite  strike,  which  resulted,  according  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's supplementary  statement,  in  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  existing  rates. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  taking  the  reported  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  1898,  and  assuming  the  average  price  of  mining  to  be  50  cents  a 
ton — ^which  he  says  is  a  high  average  estimate — states  that  the  resulting  amount  of 
wages  would  give  for  each  of  the  248,000  miners  less  than  $1.03  for  each  of  the  306 
working  days.' 

All  the  testimony  agrees  that  coal  miners  are  employed  only  a  fraction  of  t>he 
annual  working  days.  Representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  state  that  on 
the  average  the  miners  worked  from  174  to  179  days  out  of  306  possible  working  days 
in  1897.  One  gives  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  at  204  a  year  from 
1890  to  1893,  and  at  only  about  100  from  1894  to  1897.  An  operator  from  Went  Vir- 
ginia states  the  average  number  of  working  days  at  from  197  to  229;  another  from 
Ohio  says  hardly  more  than  200  to  225.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  gives  the  average  for  his  State  at  from  1 75  to  180  days. 

A  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  gives  the  average  number  of  work- 
ing days  in  anthracite  mines  as  150.  An  independent  anthracite  operator  states  that 
some  mines  work  as  many  as  250  days,  but  others  only  100.  The  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  gives  the  number 
of  so-called  "breaker  days"  worked  by  his  company  since  1894.  These  are  10-hour 
days,  and  the  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  hours  worked 
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in  the  year  by  10.  The  number  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1896,  176;  in 
1897,  132;  in  1898,  141;  in  1899,  158.  The  last  two  of  these  years  are  years  ending 
June  30,  in  consequence  of  a  ctiange  of  the  fiscral  year  of  the  company.^ 

Nearly  all  the  actual  mining  in  the  anthracite  region  seems  to  be  done  on  a  con- 
tract or  piecework  system.  Ck)ntract  prices  appear  to  be  usually  determined  by  indi- 
vidual bargaining  between  the  miner  and  the  superintendent.  They  vary  from  mine 
to  mine,  and  from  vein  to  vein.  One  operator,  however,  states  that  he  pays  a  uni- 
form price  for  a  car  of  a  given  size.* 

The  sliding  scale  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced  in  any  coal  mines  outside  the 
anthracite  region.  There  it  was  established  in  1875,  or,  in  some  parts,  as  early  as 
1868.  The  miners  complained  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  check  in  any  way 
the  computations  or  the  statements  on  which  their  wages  depended,  and  that  the 
sliding  scale  had  become  meaningless,  and  tended  to  bring  wages  to  a  minimum. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  figures  showing  the  advance  of  wages  with  the  price  of  coal  in 
1899  and  1900.  The  sliding  scale  was  abolished  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  strike 
of  1900.* 

The  universal  desire  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners  is  for  a  weekly  pay  day. 
In  several  States  they  have  obtained  laws  requiring  payment  at  particular  intervals. 
A  weekly-payment  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  Illinois  as  interfering  with 
liberty  of  contract.  West  Virginia  requires  payment  semimonthly,  but  the  law  is 
not  enforced.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely  ineffective,  because  it  requires 
semimonthly  payment  only  **on  demand."  It  is  asserted  that  those  who  have 
demanded  their  wages  semimonthly  have  found  that  they  were  given  no  more  work. 
It  appears,  however,  that  many  operators,  at  least  in  the  anthracite  region,  do  com- 
ply with  the  law,  though  disapproving  it.  In  Ohio  the  semimonthly-payment  law 
seems  to  be  complied  with. 

The  miners  allege  that  the  great  reason  of  the  operators  for  opposing  frequent  pay- 
ments is  their  desire  to  compel  miners  to  trade  at  the  company  stores.  The  opera- 
tors complain  of  the  great  labor  involved  in  the  making  out  of  frequent  pay  rolls,  and 
they  complain  that  pay  day  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  2  or  3  days  of  idleness  and 
dissipation.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  deny  that  more  frequent  pay  days 
would  mean  less  industry.  The  actual  interval  of  payment,  lx)th  in  the  anthracite 
and  in  the  bituminous  region,  seems  to  be  generally  a  month  or  half  a  month.  The 
custom  is  repeatedly  referred  to  of  keeping  back  half  a  month's  pay;  that  is,  of  pay- 
ing only  what  has  been  earned  up  to  a  time  half  a  month  before  pay  day.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  testifies  that  in  his  State  the  miners 
have  generally  been  able  to  obtain  weekly  payment  by  the  strength  of  their  organi- 
zation. This  witness  thinks  that  frecjiient  payment  is  better  for  the  employees;  that 
it  does  not  increase  drunkenness  or  loss  of  time,  and  that  it  works  no  special  hard- 
ship to  employers.* 

The  miners  complain  bitterly,  both  in  the  bituminous  and  in  the  anthracite  region, 
of  the  practice  of  docking  for  impurities.  They  allege  that  whole  cars'are  deducted 
from  their  account  because  of  trifling  amounts  of  slate  or  dirt.  Statements  are 
exhibited  which  show  as  manv  as  7}  cars  docked  out  of  57  mined,  and  as  manv  as 
144  out  of  1,750.  Some  of  the  operators  maintain  that  the  docking  ia  nec'essarj'  to 
prevent  carelessness  and  dishonesty.  One  asserts  that  he  has  had  car  after  c«r  come 
out  with  from  1,200  to  2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  This  witness, 
however,  does  not  himself  practice  docking.     He  notifies  the  miner  once  or  twice 
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thftt  his  coal  must  be  cleaner,  and  if  the  miner  doefl  not  do  better  he  is  discharged. 
Other  witnesses  state  that  they  follow  the  same  practiced 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  refusal  of  operators  to  |)ermit  the  miners  to  station 
check  weighmen  at  their  scales.  One  or  two  operators  complain  of  the  arbitrary 
oondact  of  check  weighmen  and  the  unnecessary  trouble  that  they  m«(ke.  A  repre-  v^ 
sentative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  says  that  although  operators  allow  the  check 
weighman  to  test  the  scales,  they  often  let  it  be  done  only  at  particular  times,  while 
scales  can  often  be  doctored  with  a  touch.* 

The  practice  of  screening  coal,  before  it  is  weighed  to  determine  the  amount  earned 
by  the  miner,  is  a  cause  of  complaint  throughout  the  bituminous  region.  The  miners 
feel  that  they  are  robbed  of  their  wages  on  all  that  goes  through  the  screen.  The 
operators  point  out  that  more  is  paid  per  ton  for  screened  than  for  unscreened  coal, 
and  that  miners  can  earn  as  much  on  one  system  as  on  the  other.  They  all^^  that 
the  system  of  screening  is  a  safeguard  to  the  operator  and  a  benefit  to  the  more  care- 
ful miners.  It  is  desirable  that  as  much  coal  as  possible  be  got  out  in  lumps.  The 
screening  system  offers  a  premium  for  good  work,  and  insures  the  careful  miner  the 
benefit  of  his  care.  This  opinion  is  not,  however,  universally  held  by  the  operators. 
The  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  Illinois  believes  that  the  run- 
of-mine  system,  if  miners  will  use  care,  will  make  better  miners  in  the  end  and  be 
more  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  his  State,  where  the 
miners'  organization  has  secured  an  agreement  for  the  run-of-mine  system,  there  is 
still  some  complaint  about  carelessness  in  loading  poor  coal. 

Laws  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening  have  been  held  unconstitutional 
in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  In  West  Virginia  the  law  is  not  enforced,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  being  equally  divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  a  similar  law  was  being  tested  in  Ohio  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners  complain  not  only  of  what  they  think  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  screening  system  in  general,  but  of  variations  in  screens,  due  in  some  cases 
to  their  construction  and  in  some  cases  to  their  need  of  repairs.  The  usual  screen  is 
12  feet  by  6,  with  flat  bars,  1^  inches  apart.  It  is  complained  that  some  operators 
have  used  screens  with  as  much  as  80  square  feet  of  surface  instead  of  72,  and  with 
diamond-shaped  bars  1}  inches  apart.  Indeed,  a  West  Virginia  operator  states  that 
the  screens  used  in  that  State  vary  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  opening.' 

COMPANY  STORES  AND  COMPANY  TENEMENTS  AT  COAL  MINES. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that  the  establishment  of  company  stores 
is  necessary  because  mines  are  opened  in  isolated  places,  where  supplies  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  It  is  admitted  by  the  miners  that  this  is  sometimes  true.  It 
is  maintained,  however,  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  necessity  is  temporary.  The  real  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  company- 
store  system  is  declared  to  be  the  great  profit  that  it  brings.  Prices  are  alleged  to  be 
15  per  cent,  25  per  cent,  even  30  and  35  per  cent  higher  than  in  other  stores.  The 
isolated  character  of  many  of  the  mining  villages  is  mentioned  as  a  justification  for 
somewhat  high  prices.  It  is  allied,  however,  that  miners  are  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  company  stores,  both  by  refusal  of  employment  otherwise  and  by  the  bar- 
ring out  of  other  sellers.  Often,  it  is  stated,  the  mining  company,  owning  the  land 
where  the  town  stands,  refuses  to  admit  any  store  but  its  own.  Even  when  an  out- 
sider is  permitted  to  establish  a  store,  the  company  sometimes  demands  a  percentage 
on  his  sales.  In  one  instance  peddlers  and  delivery  wagons  are  alleged  to  have  been 
prohibited  from  going  near  the  company  houses. 
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Two'inAuences  are  mentioned  as  contributing  most  powerfully  to  the  decay  of  the 
company  store  system — growth  of  population  and  the  consequent  increase  of  trading 
facilities,  and  the  growth  of  labor  organizations.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
system  appears  greatly  to  have  declined.  All  testimony  agrees  that  it  still  flourishes 
undiminished  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  organization  of  the  miners  has  little  foot^ 
hold.  A  West  Virginia  operator,  who  says  that  he  knows  of  no  operators  who  do 
not  have  company  stores,  asserts  at  the  same  time  that  prices  are  not  excessive  and 
that  miners  are  free  to  deal  elsewhere  if  they  please.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
miners'  organizations  protest  against  the  prices.^ 

The  supplying  of  powder  by  the  anthracite  operators  was  a  special  case  of  compul- 
sory dealing.  Powder  which  cost  11.50  or  less  a  keg  was  sold  to  the  miners  at  $2.50 
or  $2.75.  It  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  however,  that  this  differ- 
ence was  not  to  be  regarded  as  profit,  but  was  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of 
wages.  The  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Ck)mpany  sold  powder  at  $1.50 
a  keg.     All  the  operators  reduced  it  to  this  price  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  1900.' 

Some  operators  give  reasons  for  the  building  of  company  tenements  similar  to  those 
which  are  given  for  the  establishment  of  company  stores.  It  is  declared  to  be  nec- 
essary that  the  company  furnish  houses  because  the  miners  could  not  get  them 
otherwise;  it  would  be  impossible  without  furnishing  the  houses  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary labor.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  admit  that  this  may  be  true  in  some 
cases;  but  they  do  not  admit  that  it  is  the  motive  by  which  the  operators  are  usu- 
ally guided.  They  complain  that  the  company  houses  are  usually  cheaply  made,  of 
boards  straight  up  and  down,  not  weather-boarded,  and  often  not  plastered.  The 
water  supply  and  other  conveniences  are  said  to  be  of  the  poorest.  The  conditions 
are  alleged  to  be  the  worst  in  West  Virginia,  and  best  in  the  anthracite  region.  One 
miner  declares  that  he  knows  of  5  houses  in  Ohio  which  were  built  in  1892  for  $95 
each,  and  rent  for  $5  or  $6  a  month.  It  is  asserted  that  in  West  Virginia  the  rent  is 
usually  about  $2  a  room.  One  anthracite  operator,  while  admitting  that  the  com- 
pany houses  are  not  very  satisfactory,  holds  that  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  furnished 
for  the  rent  paid,  and  that,  while  private  owners  build  better  ones,  they  chai^  much 
more  for  them.  The  houses  described  by  this  witness  are  mostly  of  2  stories,  with  2 
rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  rent  charged  is  $6  a  month,  including  a  monthly 
ton  of  coal.  The  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  declares  that  while  his  company  owns  many  houses  it  prefers  to  have 
the  men  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  it  need  not  make  provision  for  them, 
and  that  it  arranges  to  have  them  transported  by  rail,  even  10  and  15  miles,  to  and 
from  their  work,  at  a  trifling  charge. 

The  miners  complain  that  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  make  them 
occupy  the  company  houses,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  houses  is  made  a  means 
of  coercion  in  times  of  strike.  A  West  Virginia  operator  admits  that  tenants  are 
ordered  out  when  they  strike,  but  declares  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  the 
houses,  and  are  not  discriminated  against  if  they  do  not;  that  32  per  cent  of  his 
employees  own  their  own  houses,  and  that  in  many  cases  he  has  given  aid  in  acquiring 
them.* 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  COAL  MINERS. 

It  appears  that  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  States,  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  induce  the  employers  to  grant  an  8-hour  day.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  organization  declare  that  the  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
the  miners  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  culture.    Especial  need  of  short  hours  in 
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mining,  becanse  of  the  unheal tlifulness  of  the  work,  is  emphasized.  Among  other 
aigumentd  for  shorter  hours,  it  is  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  tend  to  the 
abeorption  of  the  mass  of  unemployed  workers  by  diminishing  the  output  per  man, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  physical  labor  in  8  hours  as 
in  10. 

An  Ohio  operator  says  that  the  8-hour  system  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  oper- 
ators as  well  as  to  the  miners  in  his  district.  It  has  compelled  the  introduction  of 
better  machinery  for  handling  coal,  so  that  the  miners  can  now  produce  about  aa 
much  as  they  formerly  produced  in  the  longer  day.  Operators  from  Pittsbui^g  and 
from  Illinois,  however,  believe  that  the  change  has  been  injurious  to  them.  A  man 
can,  they  say,  do  only  about  four-fifths  as  much  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  It  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  operators  that  their  machinery  should  lie  idle  two- thirds  of  the  24 
hours.  One  of  these  witnesses  admits,  however,  that  the  miner  may  produce  as 
much  during  the  year  with  the  8-hour  as  with  the  10-hour  day,  because  the  work  will 
be  more  continuous.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  also  insist  that  even  the 
machinery  will  be  operated  as  many  hours  during  the  year,  because  it  will  be  opei^ 
ated  on  more  days.^ 

In  the  anthracite  mines  a  considerable  irregularity  of  hours  seems  to  exist.  One 
operator  declares  that  he  has  not  3  men  out  of  120  or  125  who  will  work  10  hours. 
His  men  usually  work  4,  5,  or  6  hours,  and  it  is  an  exceptional  one  that  works  7.  A 
representative  of  the  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  anthracite  miners 
usually  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  even 
more.' 

The  testimony  of  several  anthracite  operators  is  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
miners  has  improved  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  It  is  alleged  that  the  foreigners 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  are  adopting  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
same  report  is  given  by  a  bituminous  operator  of  the  littsburg  region.' 

The  importation  of  the  lower  class  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  anthracite  mines  is  lamented  by  every  witness  who  refers  to  it.  It  is 
agreed  that  such  importations  have  now  ceased.  The  influx  of  laborers  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  still  continues,  however,  in  full  force.  One  witness  believes 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  miners  belong  to  non-English-speaking  races. 
Another,  an  operator,  states  that  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Germans  are  still  the 
predominating  nationalities  in  the  region  as  a  whole,  though  the  Hungarians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Italians  have  come  in  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  outnumber  others 
in  certain  districts.  It  is  stated  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  prohibits  any  foreigner 
from  working  as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  mines  until  he  has  worked  there  2  years 
as  a  laborer  to  learn  the  business.  This  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  to  keep  out 
the  Hungarians  and  similar  classes,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  them  and  to  keep  out  the  skilled  miners  from  western 
Europe.* 

Attention  is  called  by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  to  the  special  need  of  legis- 
lative interference  to  protect  the  miners  from  foul  air  and  dangerous  gases,  as  well  as 
from  accidents.  The  safety  laws  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  inspection  under  them  is  said  to  be  thorough.  One  or  two 
representatives  of  the  miners  mention  the  laws  of  Ohio  as  perhaps  the  best,  though 
this  opinion  is  not  universal.  Some  of  the  miners  complain  of  inefficient  enforcement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  chiefly  because  the  inspectors  are  too  few.  Several  witnesses 
call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  legislation,  in  order  that  the  oper- 
ators in  all  districts  may  be  put  under  the  same  burdens.^ 
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The  use  of  mining  machinery  is  steadily  spreading  in  the  bituminous  mines  wher- 
ever the  use  of  it  is  practicable.  One  witness  in  1899  estimated  that  40  per  c^nt  of 
bituminous  coal  was  already  machine  mined.  Nearly  all  Pittsburg  operators  are 
said  to  use  machines.  The  machines  are  used  very  little  in  the  Massillon  district  of 
Ohio,  and  not  at  all  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois.  In  the  former  case  the 
nature  of  the  coal  veins  does  not  permit  the  use  of  them.  In  northern  Illinois  the 
exclusion  of  them  is  attributed  to  the  opposition  of  the  miners. 

The  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  plainly  manifest  their  regret  at  the  advance 
of  machinery.  They  assert  that  it  displaces  labor,  and  they  believe  that  it  depresses 
wages.  They  deny,  however,  that  the'  organization  opposes  the  introduction  of 
machines,  and  they  admit  that  it  is  an  inevitable  industrial  advance. 

A  Pittsbuiig  operator  states  that  6  men  with  a  machine  can  produce  as  much  coal 
as  10  without  it.  The  effect  upon  wages  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  admitted,  even 
by  the  representatives  of  the  miners,  that  the  absolute  number  of  miners  has  steadily 
increased.  They  maintain,  however,  that  besides  limiting  the  increase  of  the 
demand  for  men  the  machines  reduce  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor  in  the  craft. 
Some  witnesses  believe  that  the  increase  of  production  and  the  employment  of  more 
engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  fully  counterbalance  any  apparent  displacement  of  miners 
by  the  machines.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  considers 
the  improvement  in  machinery  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  miners' 
wages  during  the  last  30  or  35  years.  This  increase,  however,  is  itself  denied  by- 
other  witnesses.^ 

The  use  of  machinery  in  the  anthracite  mines  has  not  been  found  practicable.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  new  machinery  has  largely  replaced  the  labor  of  boys  in 
cleaning  the  coal  and  preparing  it  for  market' 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  COAL  MINERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

The  desirability  of  formal  agreements  between  organizations  of  employers  and 
organizations  of  employees,  determining  wages  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of 
labor  for  fixed  periods,  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  among  all  the  witnesses  who 
refer  to  it.  The  oi^nization  of  the  miners,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  seems  to  have 
promoted  the  formation  of  such  agreements  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  to  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  them  in  most  places  where  it  has  developed  great 
strength.  The  most  notable  of  the  joint  conferences  at  which  such  agreements  are 
periodically  made  is  the  interstate  conference  of  the  so-called  competitive  district, 
covering  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  western  region  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
determines  the  conditions  of  labor  of  perhaps  100,000  workers.  An  informal  confer- 
ence of  operators  and  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization,  covering  the  most 
of  this  region,  was  held  as  far  back  as  1885,  and  was  repeated  annually  for  several 
years.  The  custom  was  broken  up,  however,  in  1889.  The  renewal  of  it  followed 
the  great  strike  of  1897.  A  con  f erence  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1898,  at.  which 
a  formal  agreement  for  the  ensuing  year  was  drawn  up;  and  a  similar  conference 
has  been  held  each  year  since.  The  conferences  are  attended  by  many  operators  and 
by  representatives  of  each  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Each  side  and 
each  State,  however,  has  the  same  vote — the  miners  of  each  state  4,  and  the  opera- 
tors of  each  State  4.  Every  important  decision  must  be  reached  by  a  unanimous 
vote — not  by  a  mere  majority.  The  actual  formation  of  the  scale  is  referred,  after 
general  discussion,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each 
State.  If  an  agreement  is  not  reached,  questions  in  dispute  are  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee of  8  or  of  16. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  the  operators  have  State  organizations,  each  of  which 
employs  a  paid  executive  officer  called  a  commissioner,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  deal 
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with  the  oflBcere  of  the  miners*  oi^ganization.  When  any  dispute  arises  the  pit  com- 
mittee of  the  men  and  the  pit  boss  try  first  to  settle  it  If  they  can  not  agree,  the 
matter  is  appealed  to  successively  hig:her  authorities  on  each  side  until  the  State 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  operators'  associa- 
tion are  called  in.  Very  rarely  the  national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  asked  to  help.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association 
acted  in  about  200  cases  during  the  year  previous  to  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mission. About  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  he  said,  were  decided  against  the  miners; 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  wrong,  because  their  local  organizations  and  their  local 
officers  were  more  likely  to  misunderstand  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  all  cases, 
however,  they  loyally  submitted  to  the  decisions. 

There  is  no  State  oiiganization  of  operators  in  Ohio  or  in  Pennsylvania.    In  por- 
tions of  Ohio  there  are  local  associations  which  employ  a  commissioner,  and  there  is         y^ 
a  conference  in  the  central  district  of  Pennsylvania.    State  agreements  have  been    ^' 
formed  and  State  conferences  established  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  in 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Michigan. 

The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  joint  agreements  wages  have  increased  on  the  average  fully  40  per  cent  in 
the  States  covered  by  the  interstate  agreement,  and  practically  the  same  advantages 
have  been  secured  in  the  districts  where  State  conferences  have  been  established. 
The  8-hour  day  has  also  been  secured  in  nearly  all  these  places.  The  semimonthly 
payment  of  wages  in  cash  has  been  established,  and  where  screens  are  permitted  the 
size  of  them  has  been  regulated.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  estimates  the  increase  of  wages  in  the  competitive  district,  by  the 
advance  of  1900  alone,  as  probably  amounting  to  nearly  $20,000,000  for  the  miners  of 
the  4  States  affected. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  operators  as  well  as  the  miners  benefit  by  the 
agreement  system.  The  number  of  disputes  and  strikes  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  several  districts  and  the  several  operators  within  each  district  are  put  upon  a 
fairer  basis  of  competition  with  each  other.  The  uniformity  of  conditions  which, 
the  agreements  introduce  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  are  brought 
under  them.  It  is  complained,  however,  that  the  unorganized  condition  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  consequent  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  that  prevail  there,  put 
the  other  districts  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  operators  outside  of  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  of  the  miners,  that  the  miners  of  that  State 
be  brought  into  the  union,  in  order  that  the  conditions  there  may  be  brought  to  a 
level  with  those  of  other  States.  It  is  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  opera- 
tors that  they  do  have  a  conference  and  an  agreement  with  a  local  organization  of 
miners;  but  it  is  alleged  on  the  other  side  that  this  local  organization  is  managed 
and  supported  by  the  operators  themselves,  and  is  not  a  genuine  labor  union.' 

Several  strikes  of  coal  miners,  with  their  causes  and  results,  are  referred  to  in  the 
testimony.  The  great  strike  of  bituminous  miners  in  1897  is  declared  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  single  company,  which  refused  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  which  was  paid 
by  its  competitors.  It  is  admitted  by  the  operators  that  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition wages  had-  been  cut  contrary  to  the  agreement  with  the  miners.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  however,  declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  strike 
was  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  and  thereby  to  raise  wages.  Though  the  strike 
lasted  84  days,  the  earnings  of  the  miners  in  that  year  are  asserted  to  have  been  more 
than  in  the  preceding.* 

It  is  agreed  by  all  witnesses  who  refer  to  the  matter,  including  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  that  the  strikes  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.,  in  which  so  much  excitement 
was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to  permit  the  importation  of  colored  labor, 
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were  caused  by  the  refusal  of  operators  to  abide  by  the  agreement  which  the  associa- 
tion  of  operators  hatl  made  with  the  miners'  union,  and  by  their  subsequent  refusal, 
after  submitting  the  dispute  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  to  comply  with  its 
decision.  It  is  stated  that  the  governor  did  not  maintain  that  he  had  the  right  to 
deprive  a  man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  and  it  is  denied  that  the 
color  question  entered  into  the  case.  The  governor  held  that  the  imported  men 
w^ere  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens,  and  that  it  was  ill^al  to  bring  them  into  the 
State  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  armed  body.* 

Several  witnespes  who  testified  before  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  1900  declared 
that  the  last  general  strike  of  anthracite  miners  had  taken  place  in  1888,  and  that  the 
last  before  that  was  in  1875.  The  strike  of  1900  is  described  by  the  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Only  8,000  of  the  miners  are  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  union  before  the  strike.  The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  boys,  and 
threw  out  of  employment  not  less  than  50,000  other  people.  It  continued  39  days 
and  resulted  in  the  granting  of  all  the  miners'  demands,  it  is  said,  except  the  ofilcial 
recognition  of  the  organization.* 

Several  representatives  of  the  miners  complain  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting, 
especially  as  directed  against  men  active  in  organizing  labor.  The  existence  of  the 
practice  is  not  directly  admitted  by  any  employer,  though  one  says  he  has  heard  of 
it.  This  witness  declares  his  belief  that  no  miner  in  his  neighborhood  has  been 
blacklisted,  at  least  in  his  time.' 

SOCIAL  QUE^STIONS  SPECIALLY  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

Labor  organizations. — The  value  and  the  necessity  of  labor  organizations  are  asserted 
or  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses  who  refer  to  the  subject.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment as  to  their  effect  in  raising  wages,  and  their  influence  upon  labor  legislation  is 
also  referred  to.  The  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association  holds 
that  strong  organizations  of  both  employers  and  employees  are  necessary  to  succese- 
ful  arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  tendency  to  exert  pressure  on  nonunion  men 
to  induce  them  to  join  is  not  denied,  though  the  restriction  of  the  pressure  to  legiti- 
mate kinds  is  asserted.  Nonunion  men  benefit  by  the  action  of  the  union,  it  is  said, 
and  to  refuse  to  join  is  meanness.* 

The  incorporation  of  trade  unions  is  desired  by  several  employers  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  increase  their  responsibility  and  restrain  the  more  radical 
element.  One  witness  thinks  it  would  make  the  property  of  the  unions  more  secure. 
The  idea  is  opposed  by  some  representatives  of  the  unions  on  the  ground  that  the 
oi^ganization  could  then  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  contracts  by  individ- 
ual members,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  courts  would  sometimes  be  unjust  in  their 
decisions.* 

OoncUialion  and  arbitration. — All  witnesses  express  their  approval  of  methods  of 
conciliation,  and  nearly^ll  approve  of  some  form  of  arbitration.  Arbitration  by  a 
committee  within  the  trade  is  preferred  by  several,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  witnesses  place  little  reliance  upon  any  action  by  the  State.  The  existing  State 
boards  are  usually  regarded  as  of  little  moment.  In  some  cases  they  are  able  to 
compose  differences  by  conciliatory  methods. 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  favored  by  several  witnesses,  mostly  from  Colorado  and 
Utah.  The  representatives  of  the  Eastern  miners,  wuth  one  or  two  exceptions,  oppose 
it.  Some  witnesses  who  do  not  favor  compulsory  arbitration  would  approve  of  com- 
pulsory enforcement  of  awards  when  arbitration  has  been  voluntarily  entered  into. 
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Others,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  an  investigation  of  disputes  by  State  authority, 
with  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  general  with  such  procedure  as 
compulsory  arbitration  would  involve,  but  without  the  enforcement  of  awards. 
They  would  depend  upon  public  opinion  to  secure  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  an 
impartial  tribunal.  While  the  possible  necessity  of  resorting  to  imprisonment  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  workingmen  to  an  award  is  one  of  the  objections  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  complaints  of  actual  refusal  to  obey  awards  under  exist- 
ing conditions  are  brought  almost  exclusively  against  the  employers.  Several  cases 
are  cited  in  which  employers,  after  submitting  disputes  to  arbitration,  refuse  to 
accept  the  result.    No  instance  of  similar  action  by  workingmen  is  definitely  cited. ^ 

Striken  cmd  boycotts, — Most  witnesses  mention  wage  disputes  as  the  chief  causes  of 
strikes.  Special  demands,  such  as  relate  to  screens,  docking,  safety  appliances, 
recognition  of  unions,  and  prohibition  of  joining  unions,  are  regarded  as  of  minor 
importance.  One  witness  notes  that  strikes  are  most  frequent  immediately  after 
labor  unions  are  organized,  and  diminish  as  the  unions  grow  older.  One  witness 
states  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  great  coal  strike  of  1897  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
ooal  by  restricting  the  production,  and  so  to  raise  wages.  One  employer  does  not 
hope  tor  a  full  end  of  disputes  this  side  of  the  millennium,  and  one  or  two  witnesses 
find  the  ultimate  cause  of  strikes  in  the  competitive  system  and  in  the  control  of 
land  and  machinery  by  a  small  class.' 

Sympathetic  strikes  are  defended  in  principle  by  several  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor.  They  are  declared  to  be  particularly  necessary  among  miners,  because 
ii  one  district  is  permitted  to  work  while  another  is  shut  dow^n,  the  first  will  supply 
the  market  of  the  other,  and  there  will  be  a  division  of  the  profits  among  the  pro- 
prietors, so  that  the  strike  will,  in  a  great  measure,  lose  its  effect.' 

The  boycott  is  referred  to  only  by  representatives  of  labor,  and  by  them  is  univer- 
sally justified,  though  treated  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  used  only  when  the  object  of  a 
strike  can  not  otherwise  be  gained.  The  boycott  is  repeatedly  compared  with  the 
corresponding  weapon  of  the  employers,  the  blacklist,  and  is  declared  to  be  more 
justifiable  and  less  effective.  The  boycott  is  removed  when  the  particular  dispute  is 
over;  the  blacklist  remains.^ 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  universally  deny  that  they  sanction 
violence  for  promoting  the  purposes  of  strikes.  It  is  admitted  that  abusive  language 
may  sometimes  be  used  in  arguments  with  workmen  who  displace  the  strikers,  and 
that  occasional  cases  of  violence  arise;  but  even  abusive  language  is  declared  to  be 
discountenanced  by  the  leaders.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts 
that  he  knows  of  no  instance  where  unlawful  interierence  of  striking  miners  has 
precipitated  a  riot,  or  where  they  have  intimidated  men  from  working.  Violence 
is  oftener  precipitated,  he  asserts,  by  armed  guards.^ 

Some  employers  fully  approve  the  current  use  of  injunctions  against  strikers,  and 
consider  that  the  opposition  to  it  proceeds  from  demagoguery  or  from  want  of  proper 
understanding.  The  representatives  of  labor,  however,  speak  of  the  matter  with 
great  bitterness.  They  declare  that  the  policy  of  the  courts  has  done  much  to  destroy 
the  patriotism  of  the  laboring  people  and  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  judiciary  and 
in  the  law.  If  a  man  is  enjoined  from  committing  a  crime  and  is  punished  under 
the  injunction,  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  If  he  is  enjoined,  as 
men  often  have  been,  from  walking  peacefully  along  the  highways,  from  holding 
public  asEiemblies,  or  from  attempts  to  advance  his  interests  by  argument  and  per- 
suasion, he  is  deprived  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  citizen.* 


1  Mitchell,  35;  Pearce,  96;  Davis,  131;  Clark.  324,  326,  329;  Sullivan,  349,  351. 

'Stephenson.  21;  Davis,  126:  Rosb,  181;  Smith,  213;  Coates  246,  247,  '260;  Beaman,  266. 

'Mitchell,  37,  88. 

*  Coaten.  248;  Sullivan,  350,  351. 

»  Mitchell,  38.  39:  Davis,  128, 129. 

•Mitchell.  38-40;  McKay,  66,  67;  Dalzell,  121;  Ross,  183;  Beaman,  276,  288,  289. 
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One  or  two  witnesBes  consider  strikes  injurious  to  all  classes,  either  always  or  in 
most  cases.  Among  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  however,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  them,  however  much  the  necessity  may 
be  regretted.  Some  of  these  witnesses  manifest  very  clearly  the  disposition  to  regard 
the  strike  as  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  appealed  to  only  as  a  last  resort.  All  of  them, 
however,  agree  that  the  condition  of  the  working  people,  both  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, is  distinctly  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  strikes.  Without 
strikes,  it  is  declared,  the  joint  agreements  in  the  coal  trade  could  not  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  to  estimate  the  losses  caused  by  strikes  upon  the 
basis  of  the  days  of  idleness  is  radically  erroneous.  In  coal  mining,  for  Instance, 
even  a  very  prolonged  strike  may  not  increase  the  amount  of  idleness  in  the  year.  In 
1897,  when  there  was  a  strike  of  78  days,  the  numl)er  of  days  worked  was  only  from 
1  to  13  days  leas  in  the  different  districts  than  in  1896,  when  there  was  no  strike,  and 
the  amount  of  coal  produced  was  greater.' 

Hours  of  labor. — The  desire  for  a  universal  8-hour  day  is  generally  expressed  by 
the  representatives  of  labor,  and  several  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the  shortening 
of  hours  either  tends  to  increase  wages  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  diminish  them. 
Some  express  the  feeling,  however,  that  the  8-hour  day  should  be  obtained,  even  if 
somewhat  serious  concessions  in  wages  are  nec'essary.* 

Machinery. — A  sharp  difference  of  opinion  appears  as  to  the  effect  of  machinery 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  workingmen.  Some  witnesf^es  believe  that  it  increases 
employment  and  wages  and  tends  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor.  Others  hold  that 
it  throws  men  out  of  work  and  permanently  diminishes  the  demand  for  labor.  Such 
witnesses  attribute  the  advance  of  wages,  which  is  admitte<l  to  have  taken  place  when 
a  long  period  is  considered,  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  education  and  skill.  They 
believe,  however,  that  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  the  injurious  effects  of 
machinery  can  be  remedied  and  perhaps  turned  to  benefit. ' 

Convict  labor. — Most  witnesses  agree  that  some  sort  of  employment  for  convicts  is 
desirable,  for  the  good  of  the  convicts  themselves  as  well  as  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  taxpayers.  There  is  an  equally  general  agreement,  however,  that  this  employ- 
ment ought  to  be  such  as  to  involve  the  smallest  possible  competition  with  free 
labor.  Work  on  public  roads  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  convicts  themselves  are 
the  kinds  of  work  most  generally  favored.  Two  or  three  representatives  of  labor 
declare  that  the  workmen  can  better  afford  to  maintain  the  convicts  in  idleness  than 
to  encounter  their  competition  in  work  which  free  labor  would  otherwise  obtain,  and 
one  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts  from  all  employment 
and  the  occupation  of  them  in  reading  and  study.* 

Child  labor. — The  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  factories  is  deprecated  by 
every  witness  who  refers  to  it.  All  agree  that  it  checks  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  the  children  themselves,  and  the  representatives  of  labor  add  that 
the  competition  of  children  with  men  depresses  wages  and  increases  the  number  of 
the  unemployed.  In  the  most  progressive  States,  it  is  said,  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  is  now  forbidden.  Several  witnesses  desire  the  age  to  be  raised  to 
16,  and  one  would  keep  boys  out  of  mines  until  they  are  18.  The  development  of 
mac!hinery  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  increased  the  employment  of  children,  because 
a  child  can  often  tend  a  machine  to  substantially  the  same  purpose  as  an  adult.  In 
the  anthracite  mines,  however,  it  is  noted  that  the  new  machinery  in  the  breakers 
has,  in  a  considerable  degree,  displaced  boy  labor.  One  miner  thinks  that  the 
Pennsylvania  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school  until  they  are  15  years  of  age 
has  considerably  diminished  child  labor  in  the  rames.* 

1  Mitchell,  36;  Schluederberg,  75;  Davis,  126, 127:  Clark,  325,  326. 
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Immigration,  and  importatuyti  of  labor. — Several  witnesses  state  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  immigration  were  more  marked  in  earlier  years  than  they  are  at  present.  It 
ifi  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the  continued  coming  of  men  of  a  low  standard  of 
life  continues  to  press  down  the  wages  of  American  workmen.  A  desire  for  some 
sort  of  restriction  of  immigration  is  almost  universal  among  the  witnesses.  Usually 
the  restriction  suggested  is  either  an  educational  or  a  property  qualification.  The 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  lahor  bureau  points  out  that  the  first  concern  of  government 
in  dealing  with  the  matter  should  be  to  protect  industrial  interests,  rather  than 
merely  to  consider  the  character  of  the  immigrants.  A  single  employer  doubts  that  ^ 
immigration  has  depressed  wages  in  any  marked  degree,  and  one  representative  of 
on^nized  labor  objects  to  any  restriction  of  voluntary  immigration,  because  he 
believes  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  prohibit  immigration  entirely  for  the  present^ 

There  are  repeated  references  to  the  transfer  of  laborers  under  contract  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  especially  to  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  South  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  strikes  in  mines.  The  representatives  of  labor  have  the  same 
objection  to  this  practice  that  they  have  to  the  earlier  practice  of  importing  Euro- 
pean laborers  for  the  same  purpose.  They  complain  that  the  laborers  are  frequently 
led  into  these  contracts  by  false  statements;  by  misrepresentation  of  the  conditions 
of  employment,  and  especially  by  denial  that  they  are  desired  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers.  Such  false  pretenses,  it  is  maintained,  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Some 
witnesses  would  have  all  importation  of  contract  labor  from  one  State  to  another 
prohibited.* 

Cooperation. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  2  Colorado  coal  mines  have  been 
run  as  cooperative  enterprises,  and  that  one  is  still  run  so,  though  the  other  has  been 
bought  out.  It  is  said  also  that  Colorado  has  a  cooperative  colony  which  has  met 
with  fair  success.  No  wide  application  of  the  cooperative  principle,  however,  is 
referred  to.  One  employer  doubts  the  possibility  of  it,  on  the  grounds  of  the  low 
general  rate  of  business  profits  and  the  risk  of  loss.' 

Employers*  liability. — Increased  pecuniary  recompense  to  workingmen  in  case  of 
accident  is  desired  by  several  witnesses,  to  be  obtained  either  by  enlaiiging  the  liabil- 
ity of  employers  or  by  a  system  of  public  insurance.  Some  employers  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  burden  them  with  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  workingman's  occupation, 
^me  doubt  is  also  expressed  of  the  practical  efi&ciency  of  employers'  liability  laws.* 


1  Mitchell.  50.  51;  Schluederberg,  83.  84;  Ross,  187. 188;  Dalzell.  120;  Coates.  267,  258. 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 

[PrepaitKl  by  £.  Dana  Dusand  and  Charles  £.  Edoekton.] 
I.  CAFITAI^  IN  WESTEBN  MINES. 

A.  Precious-metal  mining. — 1.  Colorado. — Mr.  Grant,  ex-covemor  of  Colo- 
rado, says  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  earnings  of  capital  in  the  mining 
busineHs'in  Colorado  with  the  earnings  of  other  lines  of  business.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  original  owners  and  discoverers  of  mines  invest  large  sums  of  capital. 
Each  mine  is  developed  largely  from  the  profits  taken  out  of  it.  But  a  very  lar^ 
amount  of  speculative  capital  enters  developed  mines,  and  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  average  profits  upon  such  investments.  People  invest  in  the  hope  of 
excessive  profits. 

The  witness  believes  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining  in  Colorado  is 
greater  now  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  mines,  generally  speaking,  may  be  con- 
sidered prosperous.  For  a  short  period  during  1893  numerous  mines  were  closed  on 
account  of  the  fall  in  silver,  but  improvements  in  processes  have  made  it  possible  to 
operate  them  successfully.  The  introduction  of  the  cyanide  method  of  treating  low- 
grade  ores,  the  various  improvements  in  smelting,  the  construction  of  drainage  tun- 
nels, deep  shafts,  and  various  conveniences  for  handling  ore,  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, especially  in  connection  with  mining  machinery,  have  induced  capitalists  to 
take  hold  of  properties  which  were  foiiuerly  unprofitable.  It  is  not  now  true  that 
any  mines  are  closed  on  account  of  low  prices,  although,  of  course,  many  unsatisfac- 
tory minef  have  been  closed  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  there 
would  be  any  more  mines  worked  to-day  if  silver  were  worth  90  cents  instead  of  60 
cents  per  ounce.  Most  mining  camps  have  a  variety  of  different  precious-metal 
products  mingled,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  apt  to  be*  profitable. 

It  la  impossible  to  estimate  the  average  cost  of  production  of  ores  or  precious 
metals,  on  account  of  very  great  differences  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are  found  and 
the  richness  of  the  mines. 

One  can  not  speak  of  overproduction  and  underconsumption  of  the  precious  metals 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  r^uxlin^  other  products.  In  one  sense  there  is  an  under- 
consumption of  silver  shown  in  its  reduced  prices,  and  yet  there  is  a  market  for 
every  ounce  of  silver  produced. 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  are  much  more  widely  scattered  in  locality  than 
those  of  the  neighboring  States.  The  ownership  is  exceedingly  diversified,  and  Colo- 
rado is  especial nr  a  promising  field  for  the  poor  man  to  mine  in.  For  this  reason 
combinations  of  mines  seeking  to  raise  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  are  not 
likely  to  be  practicable.     ( 192-195,  198. ) 

Mr.  Lee,  mine  inspector,  Colorado,  thinks  that  more  money  has  been  spent  in 
Colorado  in  prospecting  and  developing  mines,  dealing  with  mining  strikes,  etc., than 
has  been  produced  b]^  the  mines.  The  thousands  of  failures  offset  tne  great  successes. 
Nevertheless  the  business  is  on  the  whole  profitable,  especially  for  those  having  large 
capital.  There  are  men  who  keep  a  large  number  of  prospectors  constantly  looking 
for  mines,  and  they  consider  it  a  pacing  proportion  if  one  good  mine  is  secured  out 
of  10  on  which  considerable  money  is  spent. 

There  have  been  very  great  improvements  in  mining  machinery  and  methods  in 
recent  years.  In  fact,  Colorado  has  only  commenced  to  develop  its  mining  interests. 
Ores  formerlv  worthless  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  There  is  an  active  demand  for 
all  of  the  difierent  metals  produced.     (237,  241.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  considers  that  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado  is 
prosperous,  though  there  are  always  a  large  number  of  mines  that  can  not  pay  the 
cost  of  running  them.  There  are  more  mines  in  the  State  paying  very  large  profits 
to  the  owners  than  ever  before.  The  profits  of  mine  owners  have  been  greatly 
incr»E»ed  by  the  improvements  in  the  processes  of  treatment.    These  improvements 
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have  increased  the  value  of  all  ores,  but  in  particular  they  have  given  a  value  to  ores 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  economically  mined.  The  process  of  concentrating, 
depending  on  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  ore,  has  made 
it  possible  to  put  the  value  of  10  or  15  tons  of  low  grade  ore  into  1  ton,  and  then 
extract  the  metals  by  smelting  the  ton.  If  it  had  been  neceesarv  to  smelt  the  whole 
bulk,  the  returns  would  not  h&ve  paid  the  cost.     (370,  380,  381. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  profits  from 
mining  in  that  State  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  those  of  other  indus- 
tries.    (224.) 

2.  Utah, — Mr.  Hanaubr,  who  is  interested  in  Utah  mines  and  smelters,  says  that 
the  mining  industry  in  Utah  is  generally  prosperous,  more  so  during  recent  months 
than  it  had  been  for  years  before.  He  attributes  the  increased  prosperitv  to  the 
investment  of  Eastern  capital.  The  increased  price  of  copper  ana  of  lead  has  con- 
tributed to  it. 

Mining  is  probably  less  prosperous  and  remunerative  in  Utah  than  in  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  prosperitv  of  the  industry  in  Utah 
during  the  last  5  or  6  years.  Some  mines  have  come  up  and  others  have  gone  down. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  Utah  mines  has  recently  increased.     (606. ) 

A  mine  in  which  25  or  50  cents  per  ton  can  be  made  over  all  expenses  is  a  paying 
mine.  At  such  mines,  producing  low-grade  ore,  small  differences  of  wages  may  make 
the  difference  between  gain  and  loss.     (608. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  says  further  that  silver  mines  are  making  more  money  to-dav  with 
silver  at  60  cents  than  they  made  when  silver  was  worth  90  or  95  cents,  fhis  is 
because  of  the  reduction  in  cost  of  supplies  and  of  machinerv.     (616. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  also  states  that  his  experience  gives  a  good  aeal  of  support  to  the  old 
idea  that  more  money  is  put  into  the  ground  in  mining  than  is  taken  out.  This  idea 
does  not  correspond  so  well  with  the  facts  as  it  formerly  did,  because  mining  is  done 
with  better  rudgment  and  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  better  appliances.  Low-^rade 
ores  can  not  be  worked  except  in  a  lai^  way.  Even  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 
mines  in  Michigan  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  in  Mr.  Hanauer's  judgment,  if  they 
were  worked  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  more  hazard  connected  with  mining  than 
with  manufacturing  or  mercantile  business,  but  if  it  is  successful  the  profits  are 
usually  greater.     (606. ) 

Mr.  I^OMAS,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  there  are  a  larger  number 
of  metal  mines  than  of  coal  mines  m  the  State,  and  he  thinks  the  metal  mines  employ 
more  men,  though  the  difference  in  the  number  of  men  is  not  great     (628.) 

Mr.  Allen,  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka  mine.  Salt  ^ke  City,  thmks  that 
capital  in  mining  is  better  remunerated  than  formerly.  Men  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence and  expena  less  haphazard  and  foolish  work  on  mining.  The  returns  are  more 
certain.  The  improvements  in  methods  of  reduction  have  increased  the  value  of 
ores  and  have  given  a  value  to  low^-grade  ore  for  which  the  owners  formerly  received 
no  return.     (568.) 

Mr.  Allen  stat^  that  even  in  the  same  camp  the  cost  of  production  of  ore  may 
vary  considerably.  For  instance,  one  mine  may  be  wet  and  a  neighboring  mine  dry. 
The  cost  of  pumping  would  be  a  great  additional  expense.     (577. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  manager,  of  Park  City,  Utah,  says  that  mining  in  Utah  is 
pro6pe]j>us,  but  not  more  remunerative  than  25  or  30  years  ago.  There  is  more 
capital  invested  in  metal  mining  in  Utah,  but  not  more  men  employed  than  10  years 
since.     (680. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lead  has  made  a  ver}'  great 
difference  in  the  working  of  old  mines  and  the  opening  of  newer  ones  in  Utah. 
(588.) 

Mr.  Terhune,  a  metallurgist  of  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  the  mining  industry  in 
Utah  is  very  prosperous,  and  that  its  earning  capacity  is  much  greater  than  in  past 
years.     (590.) 

Mr.  Terhune  considers  that  with  the  present  knowledge  of  the  mining  business 
investment  may  be  made  with  a  good  degree  of  safety,  if  good  judgment  is  used. 
The  idea  that  mining  investments  are  a  kind  of  gambling  is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.     (596,  597. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  states  that  the  arsenic  in  the  ores  treated  in  the  Utah  smelters  runs 
from  0.03  to  7.4  per  cent.  Sulphur  runs  from  0.3  to  5. 7  per  cent.  As  depth  increases 
in  most  mines  the  percentage  of  sulphur  increases  also.     (593. ) 

3.  Idaho. — Mr.  Burbridge,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Wardner,  thinks  that  the 
mining  business  in  Idaho  is  thriving,  and  that  the  outlook  is  steadily  improving. 
The  use  of  improved  machinery  of  different  classes  in  and  outside  of  the  mmes  has 
enabled  the  development  of  much  larger  undertakings  and  has  tended  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  number  of  men  employed.    It  would  be  impossible,  for 
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example,  to  work  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  without  a  concentrator  at  the  mine.  It  is 
still  necessary  for  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  ore  to  be  imported  into  the  Western 
States  from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  for  use  in  fluxing  ores,  but  a  material  pro- 

Sordon  of  the  lead  made  from  such  imported  ore  is  reexported  for  the  sake  of  the 
rawback.     (458, 459.) 

4.  Ijfeets  of  demonetization  of  silver. — Mr.  Chambbbs,  manager  of  a  metal  mine  in 
Utah,  says  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  closed  a  great  many  silver  mines.  Few 
mines  can  now  work  unless  they  carry  a  by-product  of  the  baser  metals,  as  lead  or 
copper.  The  purely  silver  mines  were  very  laigely  closed  by  the  demonetization  of 
.silver,  both  in  Nevada  and  in  Utah.  Those  who  worked  in  them  had  to  seek  other 
camps  or  other  occupations.  Manv  located  lands  and  went  to  farming,  and  many 
went  into  other  kinds  of  work.  Wnat  are  called  dry  ores,  carrying  onlv  silver,  must 
either  be  of  very  high  grade,  bearing  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver,  to  pay  for  mining,  or 
they  must  be  exceeidingly  productive;  that  is,  the  veins  must  be  large  and  easily 
worked.     (580,581). 

Mr.  Tbrhunb,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  stimulated 
the  development  of  other  metals,  particularly  gold  and  copper.  In  1898,  50  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  product  of  his  smelter,  the  llanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
silver.  In  earlier  years  the  proportion  had  run  very  much  higher — perhaps  75  per 
cent. 

The  decline  of  silver  has  worked  against  high  wages  in  Utah,  and  has  been  the 
principal  cause,  he  believes,  of  their  relatively  low  level  there.     (604.  J 

5.  Size  and  limits  of  mining  claims. — Mr.  Terhune  would  increase  the  size  of  a  mining 
claim  to  1,500  feet  square,  or  about  50  acres,  and  would  then  restrict  its  limits  within 
vertical  planes  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  This  would  lead  to  greater  caution  and 
discretion  in  the  establishment  of  boundaries  than  are  demanded  under  the  system 
of  permitting  a  man  to  follow  a  vein.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Allsn,  a  mine  operator,  states  that  while  there  are  some  local  regulations 
which  may  cause  the  size  of  claims  to  vary,  most  mining  claims  in  Utah  are  of  the 
size  fixed  by  the  present  United  States  statute,  600  feet  by  1,500  feet,  containing  about 
20  acres.     (573). 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  the  number  of  claims  which 
one  person  can  take  should  be  restricted.  He  would  consider  50  acres  a  reasonable 
amount  for  an  individual,  but  would  not  think  it  wise  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  1,500  feet  on  a  side,  as  has  been  suggested.  While  he  would  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  take  only  one  claim  of  reasonable  size,  such  as  50  acres,  in  one  camp,  he 
would  not  forbid  the  same  individual  to  take  other  claims  in  other  camps. 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  he  has  heard  some  discussion  of  the  extratateral  rights 
of  owners  of  claims,  and  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  evenly  divided  upon  the 
question.     (619,  620.) 

6.  Consolidation  of  mininp  daims. — Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  present  tendency  in 
Utah  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  mines,  the  gathering  of  considerable  tracts  mto 
the  handB  of  one  company.  He  believes  that  this  is  advantageous,  at  least  in  some 
cases.  It  makes  it  po^ble  to  mine  low-grade  ore,  which  could  not  be  mined  at  all 
on  the  small  scale,  and  so  offers  additional  employment  to  miners.     (573,  574. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  manager,  states  that  there  is  recently  a  tendency  to  the 
consolidation  of  mining  properties  in  Utah,  and  that  he  thinks  the  result  will  be 
beneficial.  He  does  not  see  now  the  interests  of  the  miners  or  of  independent  own- 
ers of  small  claims  can  be  iniured.  The  consolidation  of  properties,  b^v  making  it 
possible  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  will  lead  to  the  development  and  working  of  mines 
of  low  grade  and  difficult  character,  which  could  not  be  worked  by  small  separate 
owners.  Among  other  advantages,  he  cites  the  example  of  the  great  drainage  tun- 
nel run  by  the  Ontario  mine.  It  cost  this  mine  more  to  pump  water  than  to  hoist 
its  ore.  At  one  time  it  burned  112  tons  of  coal  per  day  tor  pumping  water  alone. 
It  has  spent  nearly  $700,000  in  running  a  drainage  tunnel  between  3  and  4  miles 
long,  and  has  not  only  drained  its  own  mines  but  also  all  the  other  mines  near  it. 
This  great  economy  could  not  have  been  effected  except  by  a  large  concentrated 
capital.  It  is  true  that  arrangements  for  contribution  are  often  made  in  such  cases 
with  adjoining  mines.  None  were  made  in  the  present  case,  because  the  neighboring 
owners  were  not  producing  when  the  tunnel  was  started,  and  did  not  know  whether 
the  prospecting  would  justify  them  in  developing  their  properties.     (582,  583. ) 

Mr.  Hanaukr,  a  smelter,  does  not  see  that  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  has 
any  bad  effect;  it  has  distinctly  good  effects  in  extending  mining  operations  and 
making  it  possible  to  develop  properties  which  could  not  be  developed  otherwise. 
A  dozen  claims  may  be  developed  with  practically  the  same  expense  as  one  in  some 
cases.  Low-grade  ore,  which  an  individual  owner  could  not  mine  at  a  profit,  can  be 
mined  at  a  profit  on  a  laige  scale.    At  Bingham,  Utah,  there  has  recently  been  a 
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lai^  consolidation  of  claimB,  and  Mr.  Hanauer  thinks  the  production  of  Bingham  will 
soon  be  as  great  per  day  as  it  now  is  jier  week.  There  has  already  been  a  rise  of 
wages  there.     (615.) 

Mr.  Tbrhune,  a  metallurgist,  states  that  the  consolidation  of  different  mining 
properties  eliminates  the  managing  staff  of  some  of  them,  but  does  not  diminish  the 
number  of  employees.  It  tends  to  stimulate  mining.  He  seems,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  social  results  of  small  separate  properties  are  more  desirable  than  those  of 
great  consolidated  mines.  Individual  ownership  and  individual  development  are 
preferably  to  be  preserved.     (602,  603.) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Idaho,  declares  that  the  interests  of  the 
mining  industry  are  promoted  by  bringing  together  different  mines  under  one  man- 
agement. He  does  not  believe  that  the  smaller  enterprises  are  in  anv  way  injured 
in  this  way.  A  great  many  promising  mines  can  not  be  operated  for  lack  of  expensive 
machinery.  A  number  of  claims  in  the  same  vicinity,  if  brought  tc^ther,  will 
justify  the  construction  of  necessary  mills  and  other  w^orks. 

Generally  speaking,  the  witness  thinks  that  combinations  of  capital  are  not  inju- 
rious to  anyone.  The  lead  trust,  perhaps,  injures  producers  of  lea<i  more  than  any- 
one else.  Where  a  combination  does  not  attempt  to  limit  production  and  where  by 
its  economies  it  reduces  the  cost  to  the  consumer  it  is  beneficial  even  though  some 
smaller  enterprise  may  be  harmed.     (457,  458. ) 

7.  Machinery^  mining. — Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  improvement  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid  in  the  machinery  for  smelting,  concentrating,  and  mining  the  ores  of  pre- 
cious metals.  Expenses  have  been  reduced,  prosperity  of  mining  has  been  increased, 
and  the  demand  for  labor  has  been  fully  maintained.  All  interests  concerned  are 
benefited  by  it     (616.) 

Mr.  Allen,  manager  of  a  metal  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  mining 
machinery  is  used  in  his  mine,  and  that  it  increases  production  and  lessens  the  cost. 
He  believes  that  it  benefits  the  mine  owner,  the  smelter,  and  the  laborer.  It  increases 
the  number  of  laborers  employed,  because  many  mines  are  now  developed  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  develop  without  machinery.     (575,  576.) 

8.  Limitation  of  copper  production. — Mr.  Hill  states  that  some  years  ago  the  copper 
production  of  the  country  was  limited  by  the  agreement  of  lai^  owners.  This  is 
not  now  the  case.  For  several  years  every  copper-mine  owner  has  been  producing 
all  he  could.     (375.) 

B.  Precious  metal  tmelting. — 1.  Grmvth  of  local  smdt^s. — Mr.  Hill,  of  the 
Axgo  smelter,  Denver,  says  that  his  smelter  formerly  did  a  large  business  in  Montana 
ores.  For  many  years  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  method  so  superior  that  it  could 
afford  to  bring  the  mattes  from  Butte,  Mont. ;  but  it  can  do  so  no  longer.  The  Mon- 
tana ores  are  now  smelted  near  the  mines.  Again,  a  great  deal  of  ore  used  to  be 
brought  from  Utah  to  Denver.  It  is  now  smelted  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  and  other  places 
in  Utah,  at  a  chaiye  no  greater  than  the  freight  to  Denver.  The  Argo  smelter  is 
therefore  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  local  or  Colorado  ores.     (382.) 

2.  Charges  for  smelting. — Mr.  Hill  states  that  the  capacity  of  the  Colorado  smelters 
has  for  several  years  been  greater  than  could  be  used  with  tne  available  ore.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  ore  that  has  been  handled  is  of  low  grade,  and  the  price  of  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  need  of  inducing  the  owners  to  take  it  out.  A  great  deal  of 
ore  has  to  be  handled  at  a  price  which  really  gives  the  smelter  no  profit.     f370. ) 

Mr.  Doyle,  a  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Jilining  Company,  states  that  the  book- 
keeper of  the  Independent  mine,  adjoining  the  Portland,  told  him  that  the  Inde- 
pendent ore  was  treated  by  the  Omaha  &  Grant  smelter  for  $2.85  less  than  the  same 
smelter  charged  the  Portland,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  smelter  paid  somebody  a 
rebate  of  $2.85  on  the  Portland  ore.  The  witness  believes  that  such  a  rebate  of  $1.85 
is  paid  at  present.     (367. ) 

3.  Methods. — Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  states  that  the  methods  of  smelting  have  improved  rapidly;  that  then* 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  even  in  the  last  year.  The  improvement  has  l)een 
largely  metallurgical.  Mechanical  roasters  have  r)een  intrmluctHi  into  the  smelters 
and  have  displat^ed  labor.  By  decreasing  the  cost  of  treatment  of  ore,  however, 
these  improvements  have  increased  the  demand  for  mining  labor.  The  witness 
believes  that  they  have  caused  more  labor  to  be  employed  upon  the  whole.     (298. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  his  works  were  first  built  in  Blackhawk,  Colo., 
it  was  thought  that  the  whole  mining  field  there  would  soon  ])e  deserted.  There 
had  l^een  on  the  surface  a  class  of  ore  that  could  l^e  worked  in  the  stamp  mills; 
but  when  the  miners  passed  a  certain  depth  they  found  ore  that  would  not  yichl 
gold  in  the  stamp  mills.  A  good  de^l  of  money  had  })een  spent  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  treat  these  ores.  Mr.  Hill's  smelter  supplemented  the  stamp  mills  by 
taking  a  grade  of  ore  which  they  could  not  use  profitably.     The  general  market  thiis 
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afforded  for  ores  make  the  mines  prosperous,  and  in  three  or  four  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  stamp  mills  were  again  running  successfully.     (379,  380. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  coat  of  reducing 
ores  of  the  precious  metals,  due  to  the  reduction  of  transportation  costs  and  to  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery.  The  benefit  of  these  economic?  has  not  accrued 
to  the  owners  of  the  smelters.  It  has  gone  largely  to  the  owners  of  the  mines,  and 
in  some  degree  to  the  consumers  of  the  metals.  The  reduction  of  the  value  of  the 
metals  affects  the  smelters  favorably  in  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  n^ded  to  carry 
on  the  business.  The  better  prices  for  ores  help  the  smelters  by  giving  them  a  fuller 
and  better  assortment.     (370,  374,  37ft. ) 

3rlr.  Hill  states  that  when  he  first  built  his  smelting  works  at  Blackhawk,  Colo.,  he 
paid  $1  apiece  for  fire  brick,  and  23  cents  a  pound  for  the  iron  that  was  used  in  con- 
struction. These  high  costs  resulted  from  the  situation  of  the  plant.  Everything 
had  to  be  carried  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri  River.  Wages  were  fully  double  w^hat 
are  now  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Denver.  This  was  largely,  though  not  altogether, 
doe  to  the  very  high  cost  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the  high  costs,  profits  were 
greater  in  those  days  than  now.     (370,  378,  379.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  greater  part  of  Utah  ores  are  reduced  by  smelting.  The 
ores  of  the  Mercur  district  are  extracted  by  the  cjranide  process.  Some  gold  ore  at 
Bingham  is  reduced  in  a  small  way  by  concentration.     (579. ) 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  free-milling  ores  are  not  smelted.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  the  more  refractory  ores  that  is  mined,  the  busier  the  smelters  are,  and 
the  more  money  the  companies  make.*  When  the  copper  and  lead  ores  are  plenty, 
the  companies  can  get  a  better  class  of  smelting  ores  and  can  adjust  their  ores  better. 
Of  the  four  metals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  nearly  all  the  refractory  ores  carry 
at  least  two,  and  many  carry  them  all.  Coppjer,  lead,  and  silver  were  all  relatively 
high  in  price  at  the  time  of  the  witness's  t^timony,  and  the  smelting  industry  and 
the  minmg  industry  of  CJolorado  had  been  very  prosperous  up  to  the  time  of  the 
smelters'  strike.     (310,  311. ) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  this  company  used  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  ore  from  Mexico  to  its 
Pueblo  plant,  but  has  brought  a  very  little  since  the  establishment  of  its  smelters  in 
Mexico.  Its  chief  supply  of  lead  and  copper  ores  comes  from  Utah.  It  used  7  000 
or  8,000  tons  of  Idaho  ore  in  1898.  With  the  increased  prices  of  lead  has  come  an 
increased  production  of  lead  ores  in  Ck)lorado  and  elsewhere.     (295. ) 

4.  QmifAnaiion  in  cyanide  process. — Mr.  H  anauer  states  that  no  effort  is  being  made, 
to  his  knowledge,  to  consolidate  the  cyanide-process  plants.  It  would  be  useless 
anless  the  mines  were  also  bought.  A  cyanide  plant  is  valueless  without  the  mine. 
(615,616.) 

5.  Farmers  as  smelter  men, — Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter, 
Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  worked  for  the  smelter  in 
the  winter  and  upon  their  farms  in  the  summer.  These  men  would,  perhaps,  make 
up  20  per  cent  of  the  winter  force  of  the  smelter.  This  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  the  summer.     (595,  596,  603. ) 

€.  American  Smcltlnf^  and  Rellnins^  Company.— 1.  Organization  and 
plants  controlled. — ^Mr.  Grant,  general  manager  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company,  testifies  that  it  was  incorporated,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  April, 
1899.  Tne  practical  management  is  in  the  hands  of  an  operating  committee.  The 
witness  impues  that  the  preferred  stock  of  the  smelters'  combination  covers  the  full 
cost  of  constructing  the  various  plants,  and  that  a  limited  amount  was  also  reckoned 
for  good  will.  The  common  stock  is  thus  to  be  considered  bonus.  The  combination 
includes  seven  smelters  in  Colorado  ahd  also  smelters  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Omaha. 
There  are  two  strong  independent  smelters  in  Colorado.     (194.) 

Mr.  CoATES  says  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  commonly 
known  as  the  smelters'  trust,  has  one  establishment  in  Kansas  City,  two  in  Omaha, 
two  in  Denver,  two  in  Pueblo,  one  in  Leadville,  one  in  Durango,  and,  he  thinks, 
three  in  Utah,  close  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  supposes  that  they  have  some  refineries 
in  the  East.  There  are  only  two  independent  corajjanies  operating  smelters  in  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Coates  does  not  believe  that  the  organization  of  this  trust  will  produce 
beneficial  results  to  any  but  stockholders.     (253,  254. ) 

2.  Capitalisation. — Mr.  Hanauer,  who  sold  the  Hanauer  smelter  to  the  trust,  states 
that  he  received  $200,000  in  preferred  stock  and  $140,000  in  common  stock,  besides 
cash  for  materialB  and  supplies  on  hand.  The  plant  cost '  *  from  first  to  last  $1 73,000, '  * 
but  could  be  duplicated  for  less.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plants  absorbed  was 
b«8e<l  lai^ly  upon  their  past  earnings.     (613,  614.) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  that  some  of  the  smelters  bought  bv  the  trust  were  put  in  at 
two  or  three  times  their  value.  He  fears  that  the  trust  will  try  to  make  the  miner 
pay  for  it,  and  furnish  a  dividend  on  the  entire  capital.     (589. )' 
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Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  trust,  h6\&  the  opinion,  based  on  what  the  trust  paid  for  the 
three  Salt  Lake  City  plants  which  it  absorbed,  that  its  plants  could  be  duplicated  for 
one-fourth  of  the  nominal  capitalization.     (600. J 

3.  Objects  and  advantages  of  combination, — Mr.  Lee,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colo- 
rado, says  that  the  recent  combination  of  smelters  was  lai^ly  forced  by  the  compe- 
tition of  the  large  Guggenheim  smelters.  The  Guggenheim  concern  is  not  a  trust 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  ownership  being  practicsuly  in  one  large  family,  which 
owns  a  smelter  in  Mexico,  one  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  by  far  the  largest  plant  in 
Colorado.  The  capital  back  of  these  smelters  is  perhaps  $125,000,000,  wnile  the 
smelters  in  the  combination  have  only  about  $85,000,000.  The  Guggenheim  smelters 
have  secured  a  very  considerable  control  over  the  lead  ores  by  paymg  premiums  on 
them.^  Proper  lead  ores  are  essential  in  the  fluxing  process.  All  other  smelters,  so 
long  as  they  competed  among  themselves,  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  lead  ore. 
For  a  number  of  years  they  had  declared  no  dividends.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Grant  smelter  controlled  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead  production  of  Idaho,  and  the 
other  smelters  by  combining  with  it  will  be  able,  by  dividing  up  the  available  ore 
among  different  plants,  to  compete  more  effectively  against  the  Guggenheim  smelters. 
(238,  241.) 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  the  cause  of  the  combination  was  the  ruinous  competition 
which  had  existed.  Smelters  can  nowadavs  be  built  rapidly,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  profit  under  the  conditions  lormerly  existing.  It  was  believed  that 
various  economies  could  be  effected  and  that  labor  as  well  as  capital  would  be  bene- 
fited. At  the  same  time  it  was  hoped  to  secure  somewhat  higher  prices  by  limiting 
the  competition.  In  particular  the  combination  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  most 
favorable  locations  for  its  plants,  abandoning  vanous  smelters  which  had  been 
unfavorably  situated. 

Aside  from  the  economy  secured  in  this  way,  and  from  the  use  of  improved 
methods,  it  was  expected  to  derive  advantage  from  having  a  wide  control  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  ore.  No  single  mine  furnishes  just  the  nght  kind  of  ore  to  make 
proper  and  economical  smelting  mixtures,  and  any  one  plant  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
securing  the  right  ores.     (194-199. ) 

4.  Effects  on  compeiitiony  prices  of  ore  and  productSy  etc. — In  view  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  fonnation  of  the  combination,  Mr.  Lee  thinks  that  the  "smelters' 
trust"  will  be  advantageous  to  ore  producers.  The  premiums  which  have  heretofore 
been  paid  for  lead  ore  have  practically  been  charged  to  the  mine  owners  in  higher 
rates  for  treating  their  ore,  and  these  rates  can  be  lowered  by  the  adv^antages  of  the 
combination.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the  element  of  transportation,  the  smelters 
must  continue  to  be  located  in  numerous  places  near  the  source  of  ore,  and  this  will 
prevent  such  complete  control  over  the  plants  as  would  be  possible  if  business  were 
concentrated  in  lai^  centers.  If  the  combination  should  close  any  of  its  plants  per- 
manently, independent  capital  would  be  likely  to  establish  plants  at  such  places. 
Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  two  great  separate  concerns  which  now  exist  pre- 
vents the  injurious  effects  which  might  come  to  mining  interests  if  there  were  only 
one  combination. 

Similar  considerations,  the  witness  thinks,  apply  as  to  the  effect  of  the  smelters' 
combination  on  labor.  While  it  would  be  possible  for  the  combination  to  close 
some  of  ita  plants  and  thus  injure  laborers  who  have  established  their  homes  there 
and  also  exercise  undue  control  over  them,  such  a  course  of  action  is  hardly  probable. 
Too  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  lie  idle,  and  local  treat- 
ment of  ore  is  most  economical.     (238-241.) 

The  combination  will  not  probably  have  any  effect,  Mr.  Grant  thinks,  in  depress- 
ing the  price  of  ore  to  the  miners.  The  widely  scattered  ownership  and  location  of 
the  mines  especially  operates  against  this.  The  small  mine  owner  will  get  as  good 
prices  for  his  ore  at  the  smelter  as  the  large  owner.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  the  prices  of  the  finished  product,  especially  in  the  case  of 
silver  and  lead.  The  demand  for  silver  is  always  active,  and  yet  at  times  conditions 
have  been  such  that  the  smelters  have  sold  large  quantities  at  several  cents  below 
what  they  knew  the  proper  market  price  should  be,  the  dealers  in  London,  espe- 
cially, reding  the  advantage.  Although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  limit  the  pro- 
duction of  ores,  or  permanently  to  restrict  the  output  of  the  smelters,  a  corporation 
with  a  ^reat  capital  can  afford  to  carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  output  and  dis- 
pose of  it  at  the  most  favorable  periods,  as  a  smaller  concern  could  not  do.  The  wit^ 
ness  thinks  it  is  perfectly  defensible  thus  to  regulate  supply  within  reasonable  limits. 
(194-.199;  202,  203.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  recently  owner  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was 
sold  to  the  trust,  does  not  think  that  the  combination  is  strong  enough  to  prevent 


1  Since  this  testimony  was  given  a  combination  of  the  Guggenheim  concern  with  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  taken  place. 
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healthy  competition.  Some  of  the  plants  of  the  trust  will,  be  dismantled  and  the 
busineaB  will  be  concentrated  in  a  smaller  number  of  establishments.  His  own  plant, 
and  doubtless  others,  were  running  at  one-third  of  their  capacity  before  consolida- 
tion. It  is  much  more  economical  to  run  a  smaller  number  of  plaits  fully.  The 
trust  can  not  keep  competition  out  of  its  field  except  b>[  holding  its  charges  for  the 
treatment  of  ore  low.    Mr.  Hanauer  believes  that  this  will  be  its  policy.     (612-615. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  besides  the  Argo  smelter  at  Denver  and  the  Gujggenheim 
at  Pueblo,  there  are  independent  smelters  at  San  Francisco,  at  Everett,  and  at  Tacoma 
or  Portland.  A  man  with  capital  and  experience  would  have  no  diflBculty  in  run- 
ning a  smelter  in  opposition  to  the  trust,  especially  as  a  plant  could  now  be  built  for 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  building  the  syndicate  plants.     (614. ) 

Mr.  Chambebs,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  does  not  think  that  the  formation  of  the 
smelter  trust  has  hurt  mining  enterprises  in  Utah.  Such  a  combination  is  dangerous, 
however,  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  a  power  which  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
It  may  dictate  the  price  of  labor  at  the  smelters,  and  in  some  degree  the  prices  of 
ores.  It  may  discriminate  in  price  between  ore  producers.  It  might  be  able  to  close 
some  mines  entirely.  It  so  narrows  the  opportunities  for  employment  that  the  smeltr 
ing  laborerF  may  have  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  trust  or  to  find  some  other 
occupation,  and  the  effect  upon  the  ordinary  small  producers  of  ore  may  be  very 
similar.  There  would  probably  be  a  tendency  to  dismantle  some  of  the  works,  so 
desolating  places  where  they  had  stood,  and  compelling  men  to  seek  other  homes. 
It  tends  to  the  congestion  of  population  in  great  centers.    (583. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  refers  to  the  shutting  down  of  one  of  the  three  smelters  owned  by 
the  trust  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and  regards  such  operations  as  a  serious  evil  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations.  A  little  settlement  has  grown  up 
around  every  such  institution,  the  men  have  their  little  homes  there,  and  when  the 
institution  closes  the  home  is  desolated  and  the  value  of  it  is  destroyed.  The  ten- 
dency must  be  to  produce  bitterness  and  immorality.     (589,590. ) 

>lr.  Terhunb,  a  metallui^st,  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  smelter  trust  no  ten- 
dency to  the  congestion  of  population  is  probable,  as  the  situation  of  smelters  is 
determined  by  geographical  laws.  Many  low-grade  ores  will  not  bear  shipment, 
and  the  smelters  have  to  be  placed  at  suitable  points  for  treating  them.  The  trust 
will  be  able  to  close  some  plants  and  by  such  means  to  effect  some  economy.     (601.) 

5.  Wfed  (m  labor. — (See  also  as  to  strike  of  1899,  p.  lviii.)  Mr.  Hanaueb,  who 
sold  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  to  the  trust,  states  that  this  smelter  is 
closed,  but  that  the  neighboring  Germania  smelter  has  doubled  its  force,  so  that  the 
Hanauer  men  have  found  employment  there.  The  closing  of  some  smelters  by  the 
trust  does  not  diminish  the  numoer  of  workmen  that  are  needed.  It  does  displace 
some  superintendents  and  clerks,  though  some  of  the  ofSce  men  of  the  Hanauer  were 
taken  in  by  the  Germania.     (613.) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  states  that  the  so-called  smelter  trust  owns 
three  plants  in  Salt  Lake  County  ana  has  closed  one  of  them,  presumably  for  pur- 
poses of  economy.  The  men  employed  have  not  been  thrown  out  of  work.  One  of 
the  trust  smelters  near  by  has  been  enlarged  and  has  absorbed  some  of  them,  and 
others  have  got  work  witn  a  neighboring  independent  smelter.     (574. ) 

Mr.  CoATEs  understands  that  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  trust,  has  said 
that  if  the  profits  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the  combination  the  laborers  should 
share  equally.  He  thinks  that  labor  would  share  equally  if  Mr.  Grant  were  in  con- 
trol, but  he  does  not  think  that  the  trust  will  allow  Mr.  Grant  to  carry  out  his 
desire.     (260.) 

Mr.  Grant  admits  that  the  possibility  of  closing  part  of  the  plants  of  the  combina- 
tion, to  resist  a  strike  or  for  other  reasons,  will  l^  likely  in  the  future  to  make  men 
timid  about  building  homes  in  connection  with  the  smelters.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
of  the  combination  will  probably  be  to  consolidate  its  business  in  a  few  large  cities. 
Mr.  Grant  admits,  also,  that  the  individual  workingman  may  find  himself  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  securing  employment  owing  to  the  combination.  If  he  were  discharged 
for  some  violation  of  the  rules  at  one  plant  he  mi^ht  also  be  excluded  from  the 
others.  So  fisir,  however,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  think  that  the  combination  has 
found  that  it  will  be  possible  to  dispense  permanently  with  any  part  of  the  em- 
ployees.    (201.) 

6.  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, — ^Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  stetes  that  this  company  is  a  corpora- 
tion, witn  a  capital  stock  of  $1,1^,000.  The  cost  of  construction  of  its  works  is 
nearly  $1,250,000  and  the  running  capital  employed  is  a  good  deal  more.  The  stock 
is  all  owned  by  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  of  New  York — seven  brothers.  The  Pueblo 
plant  smelts  from  20,000  to  23,000  tons  of  ore  per  month.  The  company  has  anothei 
plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  two  in  Mexico.     (294,  295,  298,  299,  304.) 
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D.  Conditloni  of  capital  In  coal  mining.— 1.  Coal  depogUs.—MT,  Bea- 
MAN,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  there  are  al)out 
18,000  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  Colorado.  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  coal, 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south;  they  are  different  coals  and  used  largely  for 
different  purposes.  The  area  is  so  great,  and  so  tempting  to  new  competitors,  as  to 
keep  down  the  profits  of  mining  companies.     (270,  273. ) 

Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company ^  estimates  the 
coal  deposits  of  Utah  at  2,000  square  miles.  Perhaps  4  or  5  square  miles  have  been 
opened.  The  Castle  Gate  mine  vein  avera^i^es  5}  feet  thick.  Other  veins  are  11  feet, 
14  feet,  and  28  feet  thick.  The  present  production  is  about  600,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  quality  of  coal  is  believed  by  the  witness  to  be  as  good  as  that  oi  the  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous.  He  states  that  the  Castle  Gate  coal  is  similar  to  the  Canyon 
City  coal  of  Colorado.  The  Utah  coal  slacks  badly,  however,  and  it  is  not  customary 
to  mine  at  any  time  more  than  30  days'  supply  ahead.     (637,  638,  643. ) 

1.  I^tosperity  of  coal  mining ^  Utah. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit 
County,  Utah,  savs  that  capital  is  safer  in  coal  mining  now  than  12  or  15  years  ago, 
but  on  account  of  fierce  competition  profits  are  not  so  great.     (630. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  the  capital  and  labor  employ^  in  coal  mining  in  Utah  are 
about  five  times  as  great  as  15  years  ago  and  three  times  as  great  as  10  years  ago. 
The  prosperity  of  the  business  has  incr^ised.     (638. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  in8|>ector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  returns  to  the  oper- 
ators of  Utah  coal  mines  are  not  auite  as  great  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  This  is 
due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.      (623. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  said  further  that  the  industry  was  relatively  dull  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony,  Auj^ust  5,  1899,  and  that  the  output  was  then  about  2,500  tons  per  day. 
The  industry  is  generally  prosperous.  The  coal  is  marketed  in  Utah  ana  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  product  is  oituminous  coal  not  of  a  high  grade.  Coal  has  been 
mined  in  Utah  for  over  40  years,  and  the  product  is  consttmtly  increasing.  The 
coal  beds  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  large.     (622,  623. ) 

3.  Oumership  of  coal  mineft. — Mr.  Seaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  owns  some  of  itij  mine^  and  leases  some.  The  royalty  on  leases  is  some- 
times 10  cents  i>er  ton — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.     (265.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  the  mines  at  Coalville  are  the  only  coal  mines  in  Utah  in 
which  no  railroad  company  is  interestetl.     (643.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  nearly  all  the  coal  mines 
of  that  State,  and  all  the  best,  are  worked  by  companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads. 
Freight  on  coal  is  kept  verv  high.  Mr.  Thomas's  estimate  is  $1.75  to  $2  per  ton  for 
a  haul  of  80  or  90  miles.     (624. ) 

4.  Coal  markets, — Mr.  Beam  an,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  his  com]>any  does  not  export  any  coal.  It  did  sell  some  anthracite  in 
California,  but  that  trade  is  cut  into  by  the  anthracite  that  comes  over  in  ships  as 
ballast.  A  very  lai^e  amount  of  Colorado  coal  goes  into  the  adjacent  noncoal- 
producing  States.     (269,  280. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  that  the  Utah  mines  depend  for  their  markets  upon  the  railroads 
and  the  demand  for  steam  making  and  for  domestic  use  in  Utah,  and  also  in  Califor- 
nia.   The  Wyoming  mines  are  the  chief  comj^etitors.     (638. ) 

5.  Sizes  of  co(il. — Mr.  Be  am  an,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  where  coal  is  screened  the  screenings  will  run  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  production.  There  is  sometimes  a  demand  for  nut  coal,  but  it  is  usually  a 
very  light  demand.  The  company  sometimes  makes  pea  coal  also.  There  is  no 
market  for  slack,  although  much  of  it  is  used  for  coking.     (292,  293.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  by  successive  screenings  the  coal  in  his  part  of  Colorado  is 
separated  into  lump,  nut,  pea,  and  slack.  All  of  these  sizes  of  coal  find  a  market, 
the  slack  being  used  for  running  furnaces  of  heat  and  power  plants.     (330,  331.) 

E.  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.— 1.  Extent  of  businessy  etc.—yir. 
Beaman,  secretary  and  general  attomev  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
states  that  this  company  was  organized  Octol)er  22,  1892.  It  has  11  coal  mines  m 
Colorado  that  were  m  operation  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  Julv  14,  1899,  and  7 
which  were  not  in  operation.  It  has  5  coke  plants  in  Colorado  and  2  in  New  Mexico, 
all  of  which  were  in  operation.  It  has  1  iron  mine  in  Colorado  and  1  in  New 
Mexico  which  were  in  operation,  1  in  Colorado  not  in  operation,  and  1  in  Wyoming 
that  was  being  opened.  It  has  also  a  large  steel  plant  at  Pueblo.  Its  taxes  average 
al)out  $50,000  a  year.  It  does  not  insure  its  property,  finding  it  cheaper  to  carry  its 
own  risks.  It  employs  about  6,000  miners  and  mine  laborers.  It  sells  its  coal  in 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  old  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas, 
and  coke  and  sonietimea  coal  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  Its  output  of  coal  for 
the  vear  ending  June  30,  1898,  was  about  2,a30,000  tons.    It  made  about  322,000  tons 
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of  coke.     It  is  not  mining  any  coal  outside  of  Colorado,  though  it  sells  the  output  of 
Bome  New  Mexico  mines.     (261,  265,  266,  268. ) 

2.  Capital  and  dividends. — Mr.  Beam  an  states  that  the  capital  of  this  company  is 
$13,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  is  preferred.  The  capitalization  was  reduced  wnen 
the  present  company  was  formed  oy  consolidation.  He  denies  that  there  is  any 
water  in  the  company's  stock,  though  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  face 
value  of  its  stock  represents  actual  investment  would  depend  upon  the  valuation  of 
its  land.  It  has  ahout  70,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  how 
much  is  coal  or  iron  land,  and  that  is  largely  speculative.  The  company  nas  paid 
three  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  only  one  dividend,  of  H  cents,  in  1893,  on 
its  common  stock.     (2o9,  294.) 

3.  Effects  of  combination. — Mr.  Beam  an  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  was  formed  in  1892  hy  the  consolidation  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  together,  apparently,  with  the  Denver 
Fuel  Company  and  the  Elk  Mountain  Fuel  Company.  Tnere  had  heen  sharp  com- 
petition between  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Com- 
pany in  the  coal  and  coke  business.  One  of  the  great  benefits  of  consolidation  was 
the  stopping  of  this  competition.  Mr.  Beaman  does  not  consider  that  the  consumers 
were  injur^,  although  prices  had  formerly  been  frequently  cut.  The  companies 
are  benefited  bv  saving  the  expense  of  two  separate  organizations,  with  their  agents 
and  officers.  l*he  miners  also  were  benefited.  No  mines  were  shut  down  as  a  result 
of  the  consolidation.  The  rates  of  wages  wefe  not  reduced  during  the  panic  of  1893, 
and  the  witness  thinks  they  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  the  consolida- 
tion. He  admits  that  the  small  companies  which  compete  with  his  probably  pay  the 
same  wages,  but  he  says  he  knows  of  only  two  small  companies  whicn  were  operating 
in  southern  Colorado  in  1893.  He  does  not  think  that  wages  were  reduced  by  these 
companies.     (268,  269,  294. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  that  he  can  not  explain  how  numerous  small  companies  can 
compete  with  his  lai^ge  organization,  in  spite  of  the  economies  which,  he  states,  come 
from  consolidation.  They  may  have  coal  easier  to  mine.  He  does  not  know  what 
the  wages  or  the  profits  of  the  small  companies  are.  The  small  companies  are 
numerous,  and  the  number  of  them  seems  to  be  constantly  increasing.     (269,  270. ) 

4.  Agendes. — Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  company's  product  is  sold  through  agents 
who  have  a  monopoly,  each  in  his  own  town.  These  agents  may  perhaps  fix  their 
profits  themselves,  or  they  may  be  subject  to  some  regulation  from  the  company  as 
to  prices.  They  make  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton,  "and  they  get  about  the  biggest 
slice  out  of  it  oi  anyone.''  He  regards  this  system  of  local  monopolies  as  necessary. 
A  business  in  which  there  are  agents  could  not  be  run  in  any  other  way.     (267, 272. ) 

F.  Petroleum  Industry  of  Colorado  and  IVyomlng. — 1.  General  con- 
ditiojts  in  Colorado  field. — Mr.  Hill  states  that  the  old  wells  around  Florence,  Colo., 
are  constantly  falhng  off  in  their  production,  and  many  of  the  new  holes  do  not  pro- 
duce any  oil.  The  drill  is  always  put  down  2,500  feet.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
surface  to  indicate  where  oil  will  be,  and  for  the  last  year  about  all  the  profit  in  the 
business  has  been  consumed  in  drilling  holes.  The  rtorence  wells  supply  the  oil  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  The  quality  of  the 
refined  oil  is  fully  up  to  that  of  the  best  of  that  produced  in  the  East.     (375.) 

Mr.  Johnston,  an  oil  producer,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  states  that  oil  was  first  discovered 
in  paying  quantities  in  that  district  about  1885.  The  quality  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  JPennsvlvania  oil.  The  present  production  is  protxably  more  than  1,000  barrels 
per  day.  '  (338,  346. ) 

2.  Petroleum  in  Wyoming. — Mr.  Johnston  states  that  he  made  a  somewhat  extensive 
examination  of  Wyoming  oil  lands  sonie  2  years  ago.  The  Salt  Creek  Works  were 
practically  the  only  petroleum  works  then  producing  in  Wyoming.  The  oilproduced 
there  is  an  excellent  lubricating  oil.  No  illuminating  oil  is  made  from  it.  ifiie  lubri- 
cating oil  is  supplied  to  the  Denver  and  Gulf  Railroad.     (340.) 

3.  Operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Hill,  of  the  United  Oil 
Company,  states  that  when  he  went  into  the  oil  business  in  Colorado  he  succeeded 
in  joming  a  number  of  small  oil-refining  companies  into  the  United  Oil  Company. 
He  found  that  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  controlled  by  the  Standard,  was  in  the 
field  as  a  distributer  of  oil.  It  had  an  extensive  plant  of  storage  tanks,  tank  cars, 
etc.,  which  it  would  have  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  duplicate;  and 
the  duplication  would  have  been  a  waste  of  capital,  and  would  have  simply  meant 
destructive  competition  between  the  tw^o  companies.  Moreover,  the  Stanaard  could 
crush  its  smaller  competitor  whenever  it  chose.  "They  could  make  the  railroads 
carry  oil  from  Chicago,  and  sell  it  here  for  a  price  that  would  destroy  our  business. 
They  have  the  power,  I  think,  to  do  that  at  any  time,  and  we  have  no  inde|)endence 
in  tfcat  matter  at  all."     It  seemed  wisest  for  the  United  Oil  Company  to  make  an 
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arrnngement  with  the  Continental  for  the  sale  of  all  its  refined  product.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  and  exists  to  the  present  time.  The  Continental  Oil 
Company  always  pays  the  Chicago  wholesale  price,  plus  the  freight  from  Chicago. 
At  times  when  there  have  heen  cut  rates  the  Continental  has  not  insisted  on  a  cor- 
responding *mt  in  Col  rado  oil,  and  so  has  paid  even  more  than  the  Eastern  price, 
plus  the  freight.  Another  small  company  at  Florence  has  the  same  arrangement 
with  the  Continental.  Mr.  Hill  understands  that  the  Standard  has  never  treated  any 
other  competitor  with  the  same  lenitv.  It  has  always  heen  its  policy  in  other  cases 
to  crush  out  independent  refiners,  and  to  insist  on  buying  the  crude  oil  and  refining 
it  itself. 

After  the  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  by  the 
United  Oil  Comimny,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  works  at  Overton, 
near  Pueblo,  and  went  extensively  and  extravagantly  into  the  petroleum  business. 
It  tried  to  manufacture  products  like  paraffine  wax  and  a  fine  quality  of  lubricating 
oil.  Mr.  Hill  attributes  the  failure  of  this  company  to  bad  judgment  and  bad  man- 
a^ment.  He  admits,  however,  that  prices  were  very  sharply  cut  by  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  and  by  the  United  Oil  Company,  under  its  selling  agreement  with  the 
Continental.  **  We  cut  the  price  in  order  that  the  other  company  might  not  come 
in  *  *  *  and  thus  destroy  our  field."  He  has  heard  it  stated  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  had  advantages  over  the  independent  company  in  the  reductions  made 
at  that  time,  and  he  has  also  heard  it  denied.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  true 
or  not.  *'  I  know  they  have  very  great  power  over  the  railroads,  growing  out  of  the 
immensity  of  their  business."  After  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  refining  business,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  handled  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company's  oil  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Oil  Company.  (375,  376, 
385-387.) 

Mr.  Hill  says  that  he  re^rds  the  prices  exacted  by  the  Standard  in  Colorado  as 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  pnces  which  it  pays  to  his  company.  The  oil  is 
delivered  at  retail  by  wagons,  and  the  retail  price  is  about  20  cents  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Hill  admits  that  the  cost  of  retail  distribution  is  considerable.     (386.) 

Mr.  Johnston,  a  Colorado  oil  producer,  states  that  the  refining  of  petroleum  in 
Colorado  was  controlled  by  several  independent  companies  up  to  3  or  4  years  ago. 
At  about  that  time  the  retail  price  of  oil  was  cut  from  some  20  cents  to  5  cents  at 
Florence.  The  witness  supposes  that  the  cut  was  made  by  the  Standard  when  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Compiany,  an  independent  company,  put  its  oil  on  the  market. 
The  Standard  must  have  brought  its  oil  at  least  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  about  1,000  miles 
away.  An  arrangement  was  afterwards  made  between  the  independent  companies 
and  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  western  branch  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  under  which  the  Continental  buys  the  whole  output  of 
the  independent  refining  companies,  and  in  this  way  controls  the  marketing  of  the 
whole  Colorado  product.  The  Standard  does  not  produce  crude  oil  in  Color&o,  and 
it  sets  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  crude  that  shaJl  be  produced.  The  field  is  now 
producing  all  that  it  is  capable  of  produtring. 

Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  the  profits  of  the  oil  producers  in  Colorado  are  about  the 
same  as  before  the  Standard  got  control  of  the  business,  and  that  the  retail  prices 
are  about  the  same  as  before  the  cut.  The  cut  price  of  5  cents  per  gallon  was  below 
the  cost  of  production.  He  does  not  think  that  the  cut  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
increasinjj  prices  through  control  of  the  product.  He  thinks  the  purpose  was  **to 
compromise  in  some  way  whereby  each  company  could  market  its  product  at  a  fair 
price."  The  companies  were,  however,  selling  at  a  fair  profit  before  the  cut  was 
made,  and  he  is  not  prejmred  to  explain  why  the  cut  was  nece&sary  in  order  to  secure 
a  compromise  under  these  circumstances.  He  suggests  that  when  a  new  company 
comes  into  the  field  of  an  established  business  and  divides  the  market,  the  old  com- 
pany's profits  are  reduced  because  of  its  diminished  business,  and  "the  object  might 
l)e  a  compromise  between  the  two  whereby  a  price  could  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  each  sell  its  own  product."  He  admits  that  the  cut  in  prices  was  due,  in 
nis  opinion,  to  the  efforts  of  the  larger  and  stronger  corporation  to  destroy  the  smaller 
and  weaker  ones,  with  the  end  in  view  of  advancing  pric^es  when  competition  was 
driven  out.  The  contracts  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  are  of  advantage  to 
the  producer  in  that  they  furnish  a  steady  market  at  a  nxed  price.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  employees. 

The  witness  speaks  of  the  town  of  Overton,  6  miles  from  Pueblo,  which  was  built 
up  by  the  establishment  of  a  refinery  there  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company, 
which  constructed  a  pipe  line  from  Florence.  After  the  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  Standard  the  Overton  plant  was  dismantled,  and  the  town  is  now  absolutely 
depopulated.     The  pipe  line  is  no  longer  use<l. 

Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Colorado 
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hare  not  done  any  harm  except  in  crashing  the  independent  refiners  out  of  business 
and  throwing  some  intermediary  men  out  of  employment.     (33S~343,  346. ) 

4.  Freight  rate  discriminoUion. — Mr.  Johnetton  says  that  the  general  manager  of  the 
Rocky  lifountain  Oil  Company  told  him  at  one  time  that  it  cost  that  company  $1.87 
per  barrel  to  ship  oil  from  Overton,  Colo.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  it  cost  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  87}  cents  to  ship  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
distance  abont  1,000  miles  greater.    (343,  344. ) 

Mr.  Johnston  believes  that  there  is  discrimmation  in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  elevator  combination,  and  other  like  organizations,  but 
his  knowledge  in  that  regard,  he  admits,  is  very  limited.     (345. ) 

5.  General  ^ed9  of  Standard  Oil  Company, — Mr.  Johnston  considers  that  the  effect 
of  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  generally  been  beneficial.    It  has 

S'ven  the  public  a  much  better  and  cheaper  grade  of  illuminating  oil.  Hardship 
IS  been  wrought  to  the  independent  manufacturer,  and  the  witness  admits  that  a 
neat  combination  that  works  such  local  hardship  as  that  which  resulted  from  the 
depopulation  of  the  refining  town  of  Overton,  Colo.,  destroying  the  value  of  all  prop- 
erty therCj  is  likely  to  work  hardship  generally  and  is  not  a  good  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  policv.  He  admits  also  that  the  petroleum  industry  might 
have  flourished  just  as  well  if  there  had  been  no  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  wit- 
ness's opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Standard  upon  the  price  of  crude  oil  is  not  clear. 
He  seems  to  say  that  the  producers  would  receive  a  lower  price  if  the  market  were 
open,  and  again  that  the  producers  are  receiving  a  lower  pnce  from  the  Continental 
Oil  Company,  which  represents  the  Standard  m  Coloraao,  than  they  would  get  in 
tiie  open  market.  He  states,  however,  that  the  arrangement  with  tne  Continental 
Oil  Company  gives  satisfaction  to  the  producers.     (339,  340,  342. ) 

Mr.  Johnston  states  further  that  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  dismantling  of 
refining  plants  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Standard  to  buy  up 
competmg  plants  and  dismantle  them  in  order  to  get  competitors  out  of  the  business. 
The  small  plants  are  dismantled  for  the  sake  of  economy;  the  Standard  can  produce 
cheaper  in  its  large  plants.  The  witness  is  not  prepared  to  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  buy  up  competing  plants  if  oil  can  not  be  produced  in  them  as  cneaply  as  in 
those  of  the  Standard.     (343.) 

6.  Petroleum — causes  controlling  prices, — Mr.  Johnston  states  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  in  Pennsylvania  fluctuates  very  greatly,  presumably  because  of  variations  in  the 
output  and  the  demand.  Variations  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  have  in  recent  years 
followed  variations  in  the  foreign  price  of  refining,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  foresee 
them  by  observing  the  course  of  the  London  ma^et.     (345.) 

O.  Discriminating  freight  rates  on  mining  products.— (See  also 
as  to  general  principles,  p.  clxiv). — 1.  Preciou  smelal  ores. — Mr.  Doylb  states  that 
he  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  which  operates 
the  Portland  mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  The  ore  from 
this  mine  is  nearly  all  shipped  to  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  at  Denver.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  140  miles.  The  freight  rate  is  about  $5  per  ton;  no  less  now  when  the 
ore  is  loaded  on  the  cars  at  the  mine  than  it  was  when  the  ore  was  hauled  the  first  25 
miles  in  wagons.  There  are  two  roads  over  which  the  Portland  ore  could  be  shipped 
to  Denver.  All  the  ore  goes  by  one  of  these  roads.  Mr.  Doyle  and  one  other  of  the 
five  directors  of  the  PorUand  company  desired  the  shipments  to  be  divided.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was  discovered  that  the  railroad  was  paying 
a  rebate  of  $1.60  per  ton,  which  the  president  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company 
was  puttie^  in  his  pocket.  For  the  year  1896  the  whole  amount  of  these  rebates  was 
some  |50,GS0  or  160,000.  None  of  this  money  was  divided  among  the  stockholders. 
In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  rebates,  and  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Doyle's 
protests,  one  month's  rebates  were  divided  among  the  directors;  Mr.  Doyle  got 
$1,000.  He  learned  from  the  statements  of  stockholders  and  employees  of  other  com- 
panies that  all  the  larger  mining  companies  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  were  receiv- 
ing rebates.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ore  that  could  be  snipped  was  shipped  to  Denver, 
because  the  rebate  netted  the  shipper  more  than  did  the  value  of  the  ore.  The  small 
individual  miners,  he  believes,  received  none.  He  considers  this  a  serious  injustice. 
The  burden  is  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it  and 
placed  upon  the  weakest  He  and  one  other  director  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining 
Company  protested  against  the  rebate  practice.  They  had  a  petition  drawn  up  for  a 
receiver  for  the  mine,  but  the  petition  was  never  filed.  Mr.  Doyle  has  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  payment  of  rebates  at  the  present  time,  but  he  believes  that  the 
practice  still  continues.  He  believes  that  the  receipt  of  rebates  is  ap  common  in  other 
branches  of  industry  as  in  mining;  that  there  are  merchants  in  Denver  who  do  not 
make  a  dollar  on  their  goods,  but  live  off  their  rebates.     (364-368. ) 

772a IV 
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Mr.  Grant,  who  is  connected  with  the  smelters'  trust  and  interested  in  variotia 
mines,  declined  to  answer  a  question  as  to  whether  discriminating  rates  on  railways 
were  received  by  the  smelters  or  the  mines.     ( 194. ) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  that  company  pays  the  tariff  rates  as  publishea  by  the  railroads.  He  has 
no  fm*ther  knowledge  of  the  freight  situation.     (300. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  states  that  his  company  has  never  asked  for  any  dis- 
criminations. It  has  orten  asked  for  reduced  rates  on  low-grade  ores  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  shipped,  and  the  reductions  have  often  been  granted;  but  Mr.  Hill  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  open  to  everybody.  He  has  many  times  had  suspi- 
cions that  very  unreasonable  and  unfair  discrimmations  were  made,  but  he  has  seldom 
had  any  positive  proof  of  it.  He  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  railroad  discriminations. 
(373.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  there  are  very 
considerable  discriminations  in  freight  rates  as  between  places  and  individuals  in 
Colorado,  and  that  they  have  an  iniurious  effect  upon  labor,  as  well  as  upon  mer- 
chants and  producers.  Dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  Leadville  claim  that  they  are  dis- 
criminated against  as  compared  with  Montana  and  Utah  points.  The  witness  has 
heard  it  frequently  said  that  the  smelter  combination  enjoys  advantages  in  freight 
rates  over  independent  smelters.     (224,  225. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  operator  of  Utah,  says  that  a  ver^  laige  shipper  ought  to 
get  a  better  rate  than  a  small  shipper,  because  the  laige  shipper's  pronts  may  con- 
sist in  the  saving  of  freight  on  the  material  he  handles.  He  explains,  however,  that 
he  has  in  mind  the  comparison  of  a  man  who  ships  1  carload  a  month  of  ore  with 
the  man  or  company  whose  shipments  are  lai^  and  constant,  and  that  there  is  a 
presumption  that  the  small  ore  shipper  will  ship  a  higher  grade,  which  can  stand  a 
nigher  freight.  The  large  company  is  likely  to  be  mining  low-grade  ore,  and  to 
depend  for  its  profit  upon  a  laj^ge  business  and  small  expenses.  Speaking  generally, 
he  would  hardly  advocate  a  discrimination  between  the  shipper  of  1  carload  and  tiie 
shipper  of  larger  quantities,  or  at  least  the  discrimination  oetween  train  loads  and 
carloads  should  be  very  slight.     (581. ) 

Mr.  HanaubRj  formerly  a  smelter  owner,  does  not  know  that  there  have  been  an^ 
discriminations  m  freight  rates  in  recent  years,  though  he  thinks  there  was  discrimi- 
nation in  years  gone  by.  He  regards  it  as  proper  that  the  railroads  should  transport 
low-grade  ore  at  a  low  rate,  barelv  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
chai]^  h^her  rates  on  more  valuable  ore.  The  Southern  Pacific  guards  Sjgainst  frauds 
or  discriminations  through  this  practice  by  requiring  an  assayer's  certificate  of  the 
value  of  the  ore.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  as  to  rates  between  a  carload  and 
larger  quantities.     ( 612. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  mine  manager,  has  not  heard  any  complaints  of  freight  discrimina- 
tions between  mines  in  Utah.  He  believes  that  small  shippers  should  be  able  to 
send  freight  as  cheaply  as  the  largest,  provided  they  make  up  a  carload.     (573.) 

2.  CboT. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a 
coal  miner,  believes  that  f reignt  rates  on  coal  are  excessive,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
criminatory against  the  small  mine  owners  and  in  favor  of  the  lar^e  companies. 
There  has  also  been  complaint  about  discriminations  in  shipping  facilities.  There 
has  lately  been  a  disposition,  however,  to  supply  the  small  miners  with  cars,  and  tiie 
position  of  the  independents  is  therefore  slightly  improved.  While  it  has  becm 
chaiged  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not  encourage  the  developing  of  independent 
mines,  Mr.  Callis  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  charge  is  well  founded.     (630, 631.) 

Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  states  that  though 
some  stock  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  is  owned  bv  men  interested  in  the 
railroad  over  which  the  coal  is  shipped,  the  company  received  no  special  freight  rates 
nor  rebates.  Special  rates  are  sometimes  made  to  reach  a  certain  business;  for 
instance,  to  supply  other  railroad  companies,  or  to  get  into  other  territories.  The 
witness  has  known  of  rebates  for  some  special  temporair  purpose,  as  to  cover  a  short- 
age in  weight  or  on  account  of  inferiority  in  coal.     (643.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  that  company 
receives  no  rebates  or  discriminations,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates  is  practiced  to  any  extent.     (266. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  coal  which  is  worth  $1.50 
per  ton  at  the  mine  is  worth  $4.50  or  $4.75  at  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  freight 
alone  for  such  a  distance  is  $1.75  or  $2.  Nearly  all  the  coal  is  mined  by  companies 
affiliated  with  the  railroads.     (624.) 

4.  Discnminaiions  between  places. — Mr.  Tbrhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer 
smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that  the  railroads  seem  to  fovor  Colorado  and  Missouri 
Piver  points  at  the  expense  of  yta]i<    The  Hanauer  smelter  p^ed  to  handle  laiige 
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qiuuitities  of  ^ena  from  Idaho.  In  1885  the  railroads  changed  their  policy  as  to 
frdsht  ratee  in  such  a  way  that  this  bosinesB  was  cut  off.  The  rates  for  the  longer 
haiu  to  Colorado  were  so  reduced  relatively  to  the  rates  to  Salt  Lake  City  that,  when 
combined  with  the  lower  rates  on  bullion  from  Colorado  points  to  the  East,  they  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Utah  smelters  to  do  the  business.  Though  Mr.  Terhune  haa  suffered 
from  the  ai>plication  of  the  long-haul  principle,  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
in  itself  unjust  or  necessarily  improper.  It  would,  of  course,  oe  wrong  for  the  rail- 
roads intentionally  to  destroy  one  town  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  another,  in 
order  to  make  some  special  profit  for  themselves  or  their  officers.    (597, 598. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  does  not  think  that  coal  is  ever  shipped  over  longer  distances  at  lower 
rates  than  those  for  shorter  distances  though  the  rates  in  many  cases  are  the  same. 
This  is  true  of  all  commodities.  Coal  is  doubtless  cheaper  in  some  cases  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mine  than  at  a  less,  when  there  is  competition  at  the  more  distant 
point.  He  does  not  think  this  is  the  case  with  Canyon  City  coal,  which  feels  the 
effects  of  competition  less  than  others.    (267. ) 

H«  Taxation  of  mlnea. — 1.  Oolorado. — Mr.  Grant,  ex-governor,  thinks  that 
the  system  of  taxation  of  mines  in  Colorado  is  very  favoraole  to  minine.  A  low  val- 
uation is  placed  on  the  surface  improvements  and  tiie  net  output  is  tax^  at  a  uniform 
percentage  under  a  general  law.    ( 193. ) 

Mr.  Smpth,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  describes  the  method  of  taxation  upon 
mining  pro])erty  in  Colorado.  He  believes  it  would  be  more  just  to  impose  taxes 
upon  mmee  proportionate  to  the  royalty  obtained  from  the  mme  under  lease;  the 
State  should  receive  practically  the  amount  over  and  above  the  cost  of  operation  and 
a  fair  return  upon  the  investment  in  the  mine.  Taxation,  in  other  words,  should 
seek  to  obtain  the  unearned  increment  of  the  mines,  although  it  would  never  equal 
the  full  amount  of  that  increment    (224. ) 

Mr.  Lrb,  mine  inspector,  savs  that  the  Colorado  mines  evade  the  tax  laws  to  a 
great  extent,  but  attributes  tnis  to  the  fact  that  the  method  of  taxation  itself  is 
unjust.  The  taxes  on  the  gross  value  of  ore,  when  the  ore  is  of  low  nude,  becomes 
unjustly  heavy.  Although  nominally  only  the  improvements  on  me  surface  are 
taxedj  where  the  improvements  are  slight  an  assessment  is  practically  made  on  the 
land  itself.  The  witness  favors  taxation  somewhat  after  the  method  employed  in 
Mexico.     (237, 238.} 

Mr.  Bbahan,  of  tne  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  considers  that  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  the  taxation  system  of  Colorado  is  the  mequality  between  the  coun- 
ties. He  believes  that  it  would  be  overcome  if  there  were  county  and  State  boards 
of  equalisation,  as  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  He  would  have  township  assessors, 
and  equalization  between  townships  by  county  commissioners,  and  equalization 
between  counties  by  a  State  board.    (266,  267.) 

Mr.  Hakattrr,  metalluivist,  says  that  mines  in  Utah  are  taxed  on  a  valuation,  he 
believes,  of  $5per  acre.  There  are  taxes  besides  on  the  improvements  and  on  the 
net  output.    He  thinks  the  system  is  satisfactory.    (612. ) 

2.  Uiah. — ^Mr.  Allen,  mine  manager,  stat^  that  in  Utah  mines  pay  a  tax  on  land 
value,  which  is  usually  estimated  only  at  the  Government  price,  a  tax  on  the  improve- 
ments, and  a  tax  on  the  net  product.  He  considers  that  the  tax  on  the  net  pn>duct 
is  a  discrimination  against  the  miner.  He  does  not  suggest  any  better  method  of 
eaualiiting  the  taxation  upon  mines  with  the  taxation  upon  other  kinds  of  property, 
wnose  value,  it  is  suggested  to  him,  is  more  readilv  ascertainable.     (572, 573. ) 

Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  that 
companv's  mines  are  taxed  on  a  valuation  of  $20  per  acre,  and  there  is  an  additional 
tax  on  tne  net  product.  It  is  perhaps  a  discrimination  to  tax  the  net  product  of 
mines,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  taxable  value  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  no 
fairer  method  of  taxation  could  be  devised.    (640. ) 

3.  Idaho. — ^Mr.  Bubbidok  says  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Shoshone  County  is  5  or 
5i  per  cent,  which  the  mine  owners  consider  excessive.  The  assessments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  property.  The  mines  themselves 
are  not  assessed,  but  only  the  improvements.  The  assessment  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  is  $250,000.    (440.) 

Mr.  Dom>2  county  tax  assessor  of  Shoshone  County,  declares  that  the  various  min- 
ing companies  in  that  county,  but  more  especialljy  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company,  have  resisted  stronsly  the  fixing  of  a  fair  valuation  upon  their  propertv 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  State  laws  require  property  to  be  assessed  at  its  full 
value.  The  assessors  have  attempted  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  usually  the  prop- 
erty of  the  miners  themselves  is  assessed  at  nearlv  full  value.  The  witness  under- 
stands that  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  has  declared  that  the  property  destroyed  on 
April  29  was  worth  $250,000,  and  yet  its  sworn  statement  as  to  the  value  of  all  its 
Improvements  for  tax  purposes  in  1899  fixed  the  figure  at  only  $123,000.    The  wit- 
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nees,  as  aaseeoor,  attempted  to  collect  taxes  upon  a  laiiger  valuation,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  testimony  an  injunction  was  pending  against  him  to  prevent  nim  from  selling 
the  property  of  the  company  for  delinquent  taxes.     (540,  641.) 

.    n.  LABOB  IN  WSSTEBN  MI17B8. 

A.  l<abor  organtzatlong. — 1.  Extent  of  orgamzaMon  movement. — ^Mr.  Coateb, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  GoloradO)  says  that  trade  unions  have  had  a 
continual  growth  in  that  State  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  now  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before.  The  memTOrship  tends  to  increase  during  strikes.  A  cer- 
tain proi)ortion  of  those  who  join  at  such  times  do  not  undeistand  the  benefits  of 
oraanization  and  afterwuxls  drift  out,  but  many  become  permanent  members.     ( 245. ) 

Mr.  SMriH,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  says  that  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  in 
Colorado  has  been  irr^ular.  At  present  the  witness  thinks  that  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  all  industries  are  members.  Nearly  all  of  tne  coal  miners  are 
organized,  and  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  precious-metal  miners.  Unskilled  labor 
in  Coloraao,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  so  well  organized  as  skilled  labor,  laigely  owing  to 
its  lower  standard  of  intelligence.    (211-213. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  there  is  no  oiganization 
among  tlie  Utah  coal  miners.  He  regards  this  as  due  to  the  fact  that  employers  and 
employees  have  no  disputes.  It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  who 
mine  coal  during  the  busy  season,  in  the  winter,  work  in  the  summer  on  their  own 
farms,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Though  the  men  have  no  regular  union,  they 
generally  deal  with  their  employers  throu^n  representatives.     (623,  627.  629. ) 

Mr.  Callis  attributes  the  absence  of  mmers^  unions  in  Utah  to  the  met  tnat  the 
people  are  disposed  to  conciliatory  measures  and  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  have  been  very  friendly.    (634. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  organization  of 
miners  in  Utah.  There  was  a  union  at  his  camp,  at  Park  Citv,  but  it  never  attained 
any  prominence,  and  he  does  not  think  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  men  joined 
it.  Only  one  union  ever  attained  strength  enough  in  Utah  to  initiate  a  strike;  that 
was  at  Silver  Reef  in  southern  Utah.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish 
unions  in  different  camps  in  the  State.  They  have  failed;  and  he  believes  they  have 
failed  because  the  men  have  considered  that  the  unions  are  oi]^anized  by  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  that  business  in  the  hope  of  getting  salaries.  It  is  nis  impres- 
sion that  this  is  true  of  unions  in  general.  Mr.  Cnamters  would  approve  of  labor 
unions  if  properly  conducted.     (584,  586,  587.) 

Mr.  Shasp,  mine  superintendent,  states  that  a  union  was  formed  at  one  of  the  mines 
of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  and  that  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  try  to  secure 
the  dischan^e  of  a  foreman  in  a  way  which  the  heads  of  the  organization  at  Denver 
refused  to  uphold.    In  consequence  of  this  incident  the  local  union  disbanded.   (640. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  are  some  labor  unions  in  Utah,  but  none  at  his  camp. 
(569.) 

Mr.  Terhunb  states  that  in  lead  smelting  there  is  no  union  in  Utah.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  existing  without  a  union  are  satis&ctory.     (596. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  the  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal 
miner,  says  that  while  the  Mormon  Church  does  not  encourage  its  members  to  join 
labor  unions  or  other  societies,  it  does  not  discourage  them.  Many  of  its  members 
belong  to  such  organizations  as  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Worluaen.  The  attitude  of  the  churcn  toward  all  organizations  is  strictiy  neutnd. 
The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  mines  at  Park  City  is  exceedingly  small;  perhaps 
only  20  out  of  a  laige  number  employed  there.     (635, 636. ) 

2.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  the  oiganization  to  which  the  miners  of 
Colorado  most  generally  belong.  The  benefits,  such  as  accident  and  death  benefits, 
are  established  oy  the  local  lodges  at  their  discretion.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  miner,  says  that  the  Federation  had  about  10,000  members  in  1898, 
and  the  convention  of  1899  reported  about  16,000.  It  extends  into  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana as  well  as  Colorado.  As  a  body  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Western  Labor  Union 
which  was  formed  in  May,  1899,  and  has  its  headquarters  at  Butte  City,  Mont  The 
Colorado  local  unions  of  the  Miners'  Federation  are  very  largely  affiliated  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado.     (322.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  when  there  is  a  dispute  with  the  employers  the  union  men 
and  the  nonunion  men  generally  meet  together,  and  their  action  is  determined  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all.  If  the  vote  results  in  a  strike  the  nonunion  men  get  the 
same  support  as  the  union  men.  The  strikers  are  supported  so  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  Federation,  and  ii  it  is  not  sufficient  the  members  are 
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The  action  of  the  union  is  determined  by  referendum  vote  in  the  local  branches. 
The  witness  thinks  a  three-fourths  vote  is  necessary  to  declare  a  strike.  Further, 
strikes  have  to  be  approved  by  the  general  executive  board.     (323. ) 

3.  FedercUion  of  Labcr,  Oohrado, — Mr.  Coatbs,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
of  Colorado,  says  that  this  State  oiganization  was  formed  May  1, 1896.  All  oiganized 
laborers  in  the  State  are  eligible  to  membership.  Unions  that  were  represented  at  the 
first  convention  had  about  3,000  or  4,000  members.  The  organization  now  has  15,000 
or  16,000  members.  As  a  federation  it  has  no  benefit  features  except  that  aasessments 
may  be  levied  in  strikes  by  a  referendum  vote.  Nearly  all  of  the  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  have  out-of-work  benefits  and  funeral  benefits  as  well  as  strike 
benefits.     (244, 245.} 

Mr.  Coates  says  that  the  executive  board  of  the  State  organization  has  power  to 
levy  a  strike  assessment  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  week  for  5  weeks,  and  then  to 
levy  a  50-cent  assessment;  but  upon  that  there  must  be  a  referendum  vote.  This 
power  has  been  used  only  once.     (244,  245. ) 

In  case  of  a  strike  or  a  condition  which  threatens  a  strike,  continues  the  witness, 
the  union  involved  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the  executive  board  of  the  State  fed- 
eration. This  board  is  required  to  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  strike  comes,  the 
management  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  this  executive  board.  A  strike  can  only  be 
declared  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  sometimes  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  of  the  load 
unions  affected.  Nearly  all  the  local  unions  belong  to  the  national  oreanization;  and 
in  case  of  such  unions  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  strike  are  suomitted  to  the 
executive  board  and  the  officers  of  tne  national  organization.  The  details  of  the 
strike  are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  strike  committee  of  the  union.  The 
observance  of  law  and  order  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  organized  labor.  Mr. 
Coates  confiiders  the  boycott  a  natural  and  proper  weapon.     (245,  247,  248.) 

4.  Beeognition  of  labor  unwM  by  employers, — ^Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  does  not  know  that  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  miners' 
anions  has  been  mooted  among  that  company's  employees.  When  the  committees 
of  the  miners  wish  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  compAny,  the  company  responds. 
He  does  not  know  whether  the  men  are  treated  as  organized.  He  believes  that  if  a 
man  comes  with  a  grievance,  he  is  received  and  it  is  talked  over  regardless  of  how 
he  comes.  No  agreement  in  writing  has  been  made  with  respect  to  wages.  The 
company  makes  no  discrimination  between  union  and  nonunion  men.     (2&. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  never  exacted 
any  agreement  from  its  men  with  reference  to  unions  or  union  relations.  Neither 
does  the  company  make  any  deductions  for  insurance  or  make  any  exactions  or 
requirements  m  that  respect.     ( 294. ) 

Mr.  Nbwhouse,  manager  of  the  rhiladelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that  that  company  makes  no  discrimmation  between  organized 
and  unorganized  labor,  and  asks  no  questions  about  it.  There  is  only  one  labor  union 
that  the  company  has  dealt  with  as  a  union.  That  is  the  masons'  organization.  The 
comiMuiv  has  a  good  mason  who  is  a  member  of  the  masons'  union.  When  he  needs 
men  in  his  depulment,  he  gets  them  from  the  union,  and  Mr.  Newhouse  has  found 
•onion  membership  to  be,  in  this  case,  a  guarantee  of  good  workmanship. 

The  subject  of  the  recognition  of  a  union  among  the  smelter  men  has  never  come 
up,  and  the  witness  does  not  know  what  his  decision  about  it  would  be.     (295,  297, 
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Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  states  that  his  company  has  always  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  inquire  when  a  man  was  seeking  work  whether  he  was  a  union  or  a  nonunion 
man.     (373.) 

Mr.  Allen  savs  that  some  mine  owners  in  Utah  would  probably  not  object  to  labor 
unions  amonj^  their  men  and  others  probably  would.  He  does  not  know  that  there 
18  any  prejudice  against  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  but  some  prejudice  has 
been  created  against  Mr.  Boyoe,  who  was  at  one  time  the  head  of  the  organization. 
(577,578.) 

Mr.  CoATBB  states  that  employers  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  treating  with  organ- 
ized labor  would  bring  violence.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  the  refusal  to 
treat  with  ornuiized  labor  brings  violence.  Violence  is  rather  to  be  feared  from 
unorganized  wan  from  oi^ganized  labor.  All  the  railroads  make  contracts  with  the 
various  brotherhoods,  and  in  Mr.  Coates' s  experience  in  the  last  few  ^ears  they  have 
not  had  any  friction.  The  Denver  newspapers  have  had  contracts  with  union  labor 
for  many  years  and  have  had  no  friction,  liiis  is  the  general  experience.  Mr.  Coates 
has  heud,  to  be  sure,  that  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  violence 
was  resorted  to  by  organized  labor,  but  he  has  heard  that  it  was  because  of  the 
refuflBl  of  employers  to  recognize  organized  labor.     (259, 260. ) 

5.  Qeneral  po6qf  and  chtmuier  oj  unioru.— Mr.  Hanausb,  a  smelter  owner  of  Salt 
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Lake  City,  would  have  no  objection  to  organizations  of  labor  if  they  did  not  interfere 
with  men  that  want  to  work  and  did  not  want  to  join  the  onion.  He  does  not  think 
they  have  any  right  to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  hire  or  to  compel  out- 
side  workmen  to  become  members.  It  is  just  as  wrong,  however,  for  a  great  con- 
solidation like  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  to  put  the  price  of  its  produce 
below  cost  in  order  to  drive  a  competitor  out  of  the  market  as  it  is  for  a  labor  union 
to  eay  to  a  nonunion  man  that  he  snail  not  have  employment.  Organization  of  work- 
men is  proper  and  perhaps  necessarv  in  itself,  and  ne  would  approve  a  system  under 
which  the  laborers  on  the  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the  other  should  treat 
together  as  organized  bodies.  He  does  not  think  tLiat  such  a  condition  as  this  can 
be  brought  about  in  the  West.  The  walking  delegates  are  generally  responsible  for 
labor  troubles.  They  make  tiieir  living  out  of  the  unions,  and  thev  must  oe  agitating 
and  creating  trouble  m  order  to  keep  their  places.     (609, 617, 618.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  would  f&yoT  labor 
unions  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  their  written 
constitutions.  The  trouble  is  that  their  actual  activities  are  largelv  turned  in  other 
directions.  The  deliberations  of  the  unions  are  generally  controlled  by  the  more 
radical  and  more  active  element.  When  they  inaugurate  a  strike  and  compel  men 
to  remain  out  of  employment  who  want  to  work,  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  their 
written  constitutions.  Such  conduct  is  despotism  and  hostile  to  our  prmciples  and 
to  our  form  of  government.  There  is  no  tyranny  in  America  to-day  equal  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  &uie8  unions.  The  denial  of  the  individual  liberty  of  contract  is  the 
universal  practice  of  unionism,  and  necessarily  so.  for  unionism  could  not  otherwise 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  and  perform  its  cnief  functions,  namely,  the  main- 
taininsand  increasing  of  wages. 

Mr.  Beaman  admits,  however,  that  there  is  strength  in  union,  and  that  it  enlaiges 
the  confidence  of  the  men  in  their  power  to  hnng  their  employer  to  terms.  He 
admits  also  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  say  that  he  will  not  work  except  for  the  union 
prices,  that  is  all  right  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  If  they  do  agree  to  abide  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  union,  tiien  they  should  abide  by  them.    (270,.  272,  274,  286-288.) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  conservative,  level-headed 
labor  leaders  do  much  to  settle  disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  and  he 
believes  that  a  very  large  majority  of  actual  laborers  who  belong  to  unions  prefer 
this  conservative  management;  but  the  aggressive  element  is  the  noisiest  and  generally 
controls  public  assemblies,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  labor  unions  do  not  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  laborii^men  or  of  the  country.     (274.) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  even  more  subject 
than  most  trade  unions  to  the  fire-eating  element^  and  has  a  general  reputation  for 
lawlessness.  He  beQeves  that  it  has  done  more  to  mjure  the  cause  of  labor  than  any 
oreanization  since  the  days  of  the  Molly  McGuires.     (274. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  would  prefer  not  to  have 
its  men  organized.     (642. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  does  not  think  that  the  harmony 
between  the  coal  miners  and  the  employers  would  be  as  great  if  the  men  wereoxgan- 
ized.  It  is  not  his  observation  that  the  organization  of  workers  tends  to  harmony. 
(629.) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  says  that  the  tend- 
ency of  trade  unions  in  the  precious-metal  mines  has  been  towfurd  violence  and 
unreasonable  demands.  They  are  especially  arbitrary  in  trying  to  exclude  non- 
union men  from  employment.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Grant  thinks  that  the 
organization  of  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  wa^  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  competition  among  the  laborers.  It  is  justifiable  in  the  same  sense  that 
combinations  of  capital  are  justifiable.  If  labor  oi^anizations  are  reasonable, 
employers  are  willing  to  treat  with  them.     (201,  203.  205-208. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  unions 
in  that  State  are  generally  inclined  to  be  law  abiding  and  orderly,  as  is  shown  by 
their  regulations  and  their  actions.  They  usuallv  have  benefit  features.  Only  men 
of  good  moral  character  are  supposed  to  be  admitted,  although  persons  of  other 
classes  sometimes  get  in.     ( 211 . ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  does  not  think  that  this  union 
denies  libertv  of  contract  to  the  individual,  whether  oraanized  or  unoi^ganized, 
though  he  admits  that  the  union  does  not  encoura^  it  Tne  method  of  collective 
barsaining  proves  better  in  some  cases  than  that  of  individual  bargaining.     (323.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  purposes  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mmers  are  to 
better  the  economic  condition  of  its  members  and  increase  their  intelligence,  to  pro- 
tect them  against  sickness,  and  to  secure  a  proper  and  healthful  condition  in  the 
mines.    Their  means  of  improving  economic  conditions  are  legislation  and  concilia- 
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tion  and  arbitration.    If  conciliation  and  arbitration  fail,  their  1b  no  resource  but  a 
etrike.     (322.) 

Mr.  SuLLiVAK,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  some  of  the  miners'  unions 
have  reading  rooms,  tiiough  others  can  not  afford  it.  The  men  are  doins  more  read- 
ing and  a  little  more  thinking  than  formerly,  and  he  believes  that  all  of  mis  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  organizations.     (353. ) 

6.  Bdation  to  rumunion  men. — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that 
some  nonunion  men  realize  the  benefits  of  organized  labor.  When  the  union  has 
fixed  a  wage  scale,  the  men  who  are  not  members  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  men  who  are  not  mem- 
bers to  make  such  contracts  as  thev  please.  The  cutting  of  wages  of  nonunion  men 
affects  the  members  of  the  union,  but  no  method  except  moral  suasion  is  used  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  nonunion  men  do  not  generally  join  the  union  in  a  strike,  though  some 
do.      (347,  348. ) 

Mr.  CoATBB,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  says  that  in  case  of  a  strike  non- 
nnion  laborers  who  may  be  involved  stop  work  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100,  and,  when 
a  settlement  is  reached,  it  is  generally  satisfactorv  to  them.  The  sentiment  of  trades 
unionism  laigely  permeates  the  unorganized,  and  many  more  would  join  the  unions 
but  for  the  fear  of  losinff  their  positions  or  beinff  blacklisted.  No  intimidation,  coer- 
cion, or  threats  are  used  by  the  Federation  of  Labor  toward  nonunion  men.  It  has 
never  been  necessary  in  Mr.  Coates's  experience  to  take  any  action  toward  them, 
except  to  show  them  the  benefits  of  the  oiganization.    (245. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  a  member  of  the  Western  F^eration  of  Miners,  states  that  his  oreani- 
zation  usee  its  best  efforts  to  educate  the  miners  outside  of  it  in  a  knowled^  of  the 
advantages  of  the  union  by  personal  persuasion  and  by  the  circulation  of  literature, 
which  is  sometimes  found  even  more  effective.  He  does  not  know  that  any  other 
influence  is  used  to  bring  men  into  the  union.     (323. ) 

7.  J^ecto  on  toages  and  condUions, — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County 
and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  does  not  think  that  the  mamtenance  of  miners'  wages  in 
the  Eaeft  by  miners'  oigamzations  has  much  influence  upon  miners'  waees  in  the 
West,  because  wages  in  new  countries  are  generally  higher  than  in  the  older-settled 
countries.  The  leaders  of  labor  oiganizations  are  generally  sagacious  and  wise  men 
and  encourage  rettlement  of  labor  disputes  by  peaceable  means;  but  occasionally 
there  are  leaders  who  are  not  conscientious  and  who  sive  bad  counsel.  On  the 
whole,  labor  organizations  tend  to  keep  up  the  wa^es  of  the  men  and  insure  them 
good  treatment    They  also  have  a  ftivorable  educational  influence.     (635. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  states  that  the  Colorado  8-hour  law  and  the 
agitation  which  led  to  it  were  the  work  of  the  labor  or^mizations.  Organized 
labor  is  to  be  credited  with  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  shortening  the  hours 
of  work.     (359. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  th&t  the  wages  of  metal  miners  in  Colorado  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$4  a  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  Iadot  vary  from  8  to  12,  according  to  tne  efiSciency  of 
their  oiganization.    (347.) 

Mr.  (Sjuzk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  organized  labor  is 
the  principal  factor  that  maintains  wages  among  the  coal  miners  with  whom  he 
works.     (&».) 

Mr.  Chambebs,  a  mine  operator,  states  that  the  uniform  scales  of  wages  established 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  have  been  forced  by  the  unions.  He  regards  the 
principle  of  a  uniform  scale  as  advanta|[eous  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  operator. 
If  wages  are  higher  in  Colorado  than  m  Utah,  he  does  not  think  it  is  because  of 
labor  organisations  in  Colorado.  Colorado  miners  often  apply  to  him  for  work,  and 
if  he  hi^  work  for  them  they  accept  it  without  reluctance  or  demurrer.    (584, 586. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhunb,  a  metallurgist^  does  not  believe  that  the  lower  wages  in  Utah  than 
in  Colorado  are  due  to  lack  of  organization  in  Utah.  It  is  true  that  organization 
might  raise  wages  a  little;  but  the  rate  of  wages  in  Utah  he  believes  to  have  been 
fixed  with  reference  to  what  existing  conditions  enable  mine  owners  to  pay.  Many 
silver  mines  have  been  closed  down,  and  the  men  have  hesitated  to  organize  and 
make  demands  that  would  be  hard  to  meet.     (604. ) 

B.  Strikes  and  lockouts. — 1.  Strikes  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Beaman  says  that  the 
labor  commissioner's  report  for  Colorado  from  1881  to  1888  states  that  there  were  53 
sucoesBful  and  66  unsuccessful  ones  among  the  trades  in  the  State,  not  including  coal 
mining.     (293. ) 

Mr.  Leb,  commissioner  of  mines,  discusses  some  oi  the  leading  recent  strikes  in  the 
Colorado  mines.  In  1893  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  made  the  mine  owners 
in  Leadville  reduce  wages.  The  men  refused  to  work  at  first,  although  the  difficulty 
could  hardlv  be  called  a  strike.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  wages  should  be  reduced 
from  $3  to  $2.50  as  long  as  the  price  of  silver  remained  below  82}  cents.    After  this 
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many  of  the  miners  left  Leadville  and  went  to  Cripple  Creek  to  work  in  the  gold 
mines.  The  Leadville  employers,  bo  far  as  they  coula  afford  it,  put  back  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  to  $3  in  order  to  keep  the  men,  the  wages  of  trammers  remaining 
michanged.  It  was  possible  to  increase  wages  in  this  way  only  because  of  the 
general  reduction  in  expenses,  such  as  those  for  transportation  ana  smelting,  which 
followed  the  low  prices  of  1893. 

There  was  next  a  strike  at  Cripple  Creek  for  reduction  of  hours,  which  almost 
produced  a  civil  war,  resulting  in  a  victory  fo]r  the  miners. 

Another  strike  at  Leadville  was  caused  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
all  those  employed  under  ground,  including  the  tranmiers,  should  be  paid  the  same 
rate  of  wages. 

In  connection  with  this  strike,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  affltation  on  the  part  of  the  union  leaders,  with  which  he  has  very  httle  Bympathy. 
Just  Defore  one  of  the  strikes  at  Leadville,  he  interviewed  about  400  men  and  found 
that  all  but  about  3  per  cent  fovored  going  back  to  work,  the  men  consulted  being 
the  more  conservative,  owners  of  houses,  etc.  These  men  were  simply  forced  into 
the  strike  by  intimidation.  When  asked  how  such  a  large  proportion  could  be  con- 
trolled by  a  few,  Mr.  Lee  referred  to  other  instances  showing  the  strong  influence  of 
a  few  leaders  in  causing  or  i)reventing  strikes.     (228-231. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  meSd  miner  of  (>)lorado,  states  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  does  not  like  strikes,  though  it  is  sometimes  forced  into  one,  or  into  a  lock- 
out which  the  company  calbs  a  strike.  Nonunion  men  do  not  geneially  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  union  men,  though  some  of  them,  realizing  that  oigamzed  labor  is 
beneficial  to  them,  do.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  think  that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  men  of 
other  trades.  Possibly  the  fact  that  mining  is  a  dangerous  employment  may  increase 
the  differences  between  employer  and  employee.     (349. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  admits  that  it  is  often  asserted 
that  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  other  workmen;  but  he  does  not  believe  it 
is  true.  He  explains  that  the  conditions  of  mining  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  rise 
to  constant  disputes  between  employer  and  employed.  The  character  of  the  vein 
may  change  suddenl}r  and  repeatedly;  the  timbering  which  the  miner  must  do  is 
much  more  at  some  times  than  at  others;  the  blast  may  brin^  down  dirt  with  coal 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  miner  to  pick  out;  little  alterations  in  the  screens  or 
other  appliances  may  be  equivalent  to  cuts  of  the  miners'  wages.     (326. ) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  states  that  in 
1894  a  strike  be^[an  in  northern  Colorado  in  sympathy  with  an  eastern  strike,  and 
the  northern  miners  marched  down  through  the  southern  district  and  succeeded  in 
calling  out  some  of  the  miners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The  strike 
was  purely  sympathetic,  and  there  was  no  dispute  between  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  men.  This  company  has  had  no  general  wage  strikes,  except 
two  confined  to  the  drivers.     (272,  273,  293. ) 

2.  Strikes  in  Utah, — ^Mr.  Sharp  pays  that  there  has  been  one  strike  in  Utah  coal 
mines  against  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company.  It  was  made  to  resist  a  decrease  of 
ws^es,  and  it  was  unsuccessful.  There  were  no  outbreaks  of  violence  in  connection 
with  it.     (640. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  for  Summit  County  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  says 
that  there  have  been  two  small  strikes  in  Coalville,  one  about  10  years  ago  and  one 
about  5  years  ago.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  dischai^  of  an  employee  who  dis- 
obeyed instructions.    It  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  his  reinstatement.    (632,  634. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  state  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows  there 
has  never  been  a  strike  in  the  Utan  coal  mines.     (626. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  says  that  there  has  never  been  a  strike  in  the  smelter  industry  in 
Utah.     (594.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  metal  mine  operator,  says  that  he  remembers  only  one  strike 
among  the  Utah  miners.    That  was,  he  believes,  a  strike  for  union  wages.    There 
was  some  destruction  of  property,  but  no  serious  injury  to  persons.    S>me  of  Uie  • 
strikers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  short  time.     (584,  585.) 

Mr.  Hanauer  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  strikes  that  have  taken  place  at 
Utah  smelters.  He  recalls  one  mine  strike  some  years  ago  at  Tintic.  He  presumes 
that  the  walking  delegates  of  the  unions  brought  it  on.  A  complaint  aoout  the 
company  boarding  house  was  mentioned  in  the  papers.     (609.) 

3.  Causes  of  strikes. — Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that 
the  chief  cause  of  strikes  in  his  experience  is  the  discrimination  of  the  corporations, 
in  prices  and  methods  of  working,  against  union  men.  The  other  causes  which 
he  mentions  are:  An  attempt  to  enmrge  the  screens,  contrary  to  an  agreement  of  long 
standing  and  without  notice  to  the  men;  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  mines;  the  short- 
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age  of  cars,  which  sometimes  compels  the  men  to  quit  work  after  being  occupied  for 
only  an  hour  or  two;  and  demands  for  advance  of  wages  and  resistance  to  reductions. 
(323,  324.) 

4.  IngHffotion  of  strikes, — Mr.  Lee  refers  to  an  instance  in  Illinois  where  a  few  men 
m  a  mine  were  paid  by  the  employers  to  influence  the  men,  checking  them  when 
strikes  were  not  desirea,  but  instigating  them  to  strike  when  the  company  for  some 
reason  wished  to  close  down  the  works.     (231.) 

Mr.  CoATBB  has  never  known  of  a  cfl^  in  which  coal  companies  have  employed 
and  joAd  men  to  bring  about  a  strike.  On  the  contrary,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
lai^  strikes,  he  knows  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  against  the  strike.  Mr.  Coates  is  confident  also  that  no  minority 
of  a  body  of  workingmen  could  bring  about  a  strike.  Almost  all  strikes  are  ordered 
by  a  secret  ballot,  and  in  all  oiganizations  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to  declare  a 
sfrike.  £ven  if  the  ballot  were  open  the  workmen  would  not  be  influenced  by 
a  small  minority  of  leading  men.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  leaders  is  generally 
exerted  against  a  strike.  The  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  opposed  to  strikes, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  the  respon- 
sibility before  the  community.  If  a  strike  comes,  they  try  to  have  it  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  they  can.  Mr.  Coates  has  known  occasions  when  leaders  were  in  favor 
of  a  settlement  and  where  they  got  concessions  from  the  owners,  and  yet  could  not 
get  the  organization  to  accept  them.     (260,  261. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  has  never  known  a  mining 
company  to  piEiy  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  men  to  control  the  miners  or  to  inaugurate 
strikes.  He  nas  known  of  many  instances  in  which  the  companies  have  closed  down 
their  mines  without  any  strike  or  any  excuse  and  without  giving  the  men  any 
notice.     (337. ) 

5.  Sympaihetic  strikes, — ^Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  there 
have  been  no  sympathetic  strikes  in  that  State  among  either  the  coal  miners  or  the 
metal  miners.     (351. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  strikes  have  some- 
times been  called  at  the  mines  of  compMetitors  who  were  supplying  the  trade  while 
the  men  he  was  associated  with  were  striking,  but  that  as  a  general  thing  this  meas- 
ure is  not  necessary.     (328. ) 

6.  Methods  of  strikers, — ^Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  says 
that  the  ordinary  method  of  declaring  a  strike  on  the  part  of  a  trade  union  is  as 
follows:  First,  tne  grievance  is  disclosed  generally  by  the  organization.  Then  a 
committee  is  appointed  to  confer  with  the  employer.  Its  rei)ort  is  discussed,  and 
frequently  several  consultations  by  the  same  or  dinerent  committees  are  held  before 
the  organization,  by  a  majority  vote,  finally  determines  what  shall  be  done. 

Trade  unions  usually  caution  their  memoers  to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence  or 
from  interfering  with  the  rights  of  anyone.  Sometimes  committees  are  appointed 
to  meet  strangers  coming  to  town  and  mfluence  them  not  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers.  Boycotting  was  formerly  practiced  in  Colorado  to  some  extent,  but  has 
been  declared  ill^afby  statute.  Employers  have  sometimes  imported  laborers  to 
meet  strikes,  and  the  witness  has  understood  that  they  sometimes  avail  themselves 
of  a  common  fund.  Employees  themselves  try  to  get  aid  from  unions  elsewhere. 
(214,  216.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  while  the  workmen 
always  use  every  method  which  they  consider  moral  and  fair  and  likely  to  bring 
about  good  results,  they  have  not,  in  his  experience,  ''resorted  to  any  other  influ- 
ence than  solid  facts  and  reason.  We  propose  to  meet  the  operators  on  a  fair  basis 
and  to  show  them  that  we  know  that  we  are  ri^ht.''     (328.) 

Mr.  Leb  says  that  most  strikes  have  begun  with  formal  requests  and  discussions 
with  employers,  but  after  a  time  they  have  often  become  violent.     (231. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  (yolorado,  states  that  the  effort  of  his  union  in 
case  of  strikes  is  to  induce  the  contending  forces  to  submit  their  case  to  a  conciliatory 
board  of  some  kind.  Moral  suasion  is  vSoA  to  try  to  keep  other  men  from  taking 
the  place  of  the  strikers.     (349.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  he  has  known 
employers  to  hire  spies  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  when  a  strike  was 
on.  He  has  known  them  to  send  men  from  Denver  '^to  get  a  keg  of  beer  and  set 
than  up  to  the  boys  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  work."     (328. ) 

7.  Inunctions. — ^Mr.  Coatbs  says  that  injunctions  have  sometimes  been  used  in 
strikes  in  Colorado.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899 
an  injunction  was  issued  to  restrain  men  from  concregating  in  numbers  or  going  on 
the  property  of  the  companies.  Meetings  were  held  in  clear  violation  of  the  injunc- 
tion, but  Mr.  Coates  thinks  no  one  was  punished  for  holding  them.    Such  a  use  of 
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injunctions  tends  to  take  away  the  little  liberty  that  is  left  to  the  waffe-eamer  and  to 
incite  the  feeling  among  the  men  that  they  are  being  forced  into  absolute  slavery. 
It  tends  to  make  them  rebel.  Mr.  Coates  thinks,  however,  that  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  crime  will  be  committed  men  should  be  restrained  by  the  courts.  It 
is  not  the  injunction,  but  the  abuse  of  it,  that  he  opposes.  ''I  don't  believe  you  can 
find  a  sentiment  against  the  taking  or  restraining  of  a  man  who  makes  it  evident 
that  he  is  about  to  commit  crime  or  shows  a  tendency  in  that  way."     (250.) 

Mr.  Clakk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  an  injunction  was 
served  upon  him  during  a  strike,  though  he  was  not  even  partidpatine  m  the  strike, 
but  was  engaged  in  prospecting.  Three  other  men  were  joined  wim  him  in  the 
injunction;  he  and  tney  were  the  men  who  had  defended  the  miners  before  the 
State  board  of  arbitration,  and  he  supposes  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were 
selected.  Mr.  Clark  considers  the  use  of  injunctions  in  strikes  utterly  unjust  '*  If 
we  had  tried  to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  corporation  from  putting  a  black- 
list upon  us  they  would  not  have  given  it  to  us."    (329,  330. ) 

Mr.  Bbahan  testifies  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  never  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  miners  or  officers  from  holding  business  meetings,  nor 
endeavored  to  disperse  such  meetings.  It  has  never  employed  detectives  to  find  out 
what  the  workmen  were  doing.  The  only  case  which  ne  recalls  in  which  the  com- 
X>any  employed  detectives  was  in  a  lawsuit  with  other  coal  companies,  when  detec- 
tives were  hired  to  hunt  up  some  witnesses.  He  does  not  know  that  the  company's 
workmen  have  employed  detectives.  The  company  has  had  very  Uttie  serious 
trouble  with  its  men.     (265. ) 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  know  of  any  particular  instance  where  the  injunction  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  strikes  in  Colorado.  He  refers  to  the  fiagrant  abuse  of  the 
practice  during  the  great  railway  strike  in  California  in  1894.  when  several  men  were 
miprisoned  for  disr^arding  injunctions.  The  witness  consiaers  the  practice  an  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  extension  of  judicial  authority.     (216. ) 

8.  t^rike  aqainst  the  smelter^  comhiriatixm. — ^During  the  time  when  the  subconmxis- 
sion  was  takms  testimony  in  Denver,  July,  1899,  a  strike  was  in  progress  among  the 
employees  of  the  smelters'  combination,  and  part  of  the  smelters  in  Colorado,  includ- 
ing those  at  Duranso,  had  been  closed  by  the  combination.  Mr.  Gbamt,  general 
manager  of  the  smelters'  combination,  testified  concerning  the  cause  and  nature  of 
the  difficulty.  He  said  that  the  wages  of  men  employed  at  the  various  smelters  had 
been  practioedly  the  same  since  1882,  except  that  aunng  the  great  depression  of  1893 
a  cut  of  10  per  cent  was  made.  There  were  then  thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  smelters  could  easily  have  reduced  wages  from  25  to  40  per  cent^  but 
they  did  not  do  so,  although  the  employers  were  not  making  any  monev.  The 
smelters'  combination  had  intended  to  mcreaae  wages  on  June  1, 1899,  to  tlie  level 
which  had  existed  in  1893.  On  June  15  the  new  8-hour  law  was  to  ffo  into  effect. 
The  company  did  not  feel  that  it  could  afford  to  pav  the  same  wages  K>r  an  8-hour 
day  as  had  1t>een  paid  for  10  and  12  hours'  work.  To  do  so  would  mean  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor.  An  organization  was  formed  amons  the  men 
about  this  time  for  the  purpose,  as  the  employers  believed,  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  8-hour  law  and  demanaing  the  same  wases  as  for  longer  hours.  About  June  1 
the  corporation  posted  a  notice  that  it  would  obey  the  law  and  contract  vrith  its  men 
for  8  hours  of  work,  but  would  leave  it  optiona,l  with  them  to  work  longer  hours  if 
they  desired.  It  was  believed  that  many  would  prefer  the  longer  hours  rather  than 
a  reduction  of  wa^.  Some  of  the  men  struck  against  this  arrangement,  and  the 
smelters  were  closed. 

Mr.  Grant  thought  that  the  demands  of  the  workingmen  were  unreasonable,  the 
wa^  offered,  after  the  advance  of  10  per  cent,  amounting  to  about  $1.75  per  day, 
while  men  are  working  at  the  large  smelters  outside  the  combination  at  11.40  (or  8 
hours'  work.  At  Omaha  also  wages  had  been  advanced  t)y  the  combination,  and 
there  had  been  no  trouble  with  the  men  there.  The  8-hour  law  was  in  effect  in 
Utah,  and  the  smelters  there  actuallv'  worked  only  8  hours. 

Mr.  Grant  said  further  that  he  had  declined  to  treat  with  the  committees  of  the 
labor  oiganizations  on  the  subject  of  this  strike.  It  has  been  the  tendency  of  organ- 
izations in  the  mining  districts  to  be  very  arbitrary  and  often  violent  This  was 
true  during  1894  and  1895,  at  Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville  especially.  There  had 
been  no  organization  among  smelters  for  some  time  until  just  previous  to  this  strike. 
Then  organizers  came  from  various  places  and  made  unusual  efforts  to  form  unions. 
Violent  speeches  were  made  and  men  were  almost  forced  to  Join.  The  officers  of 
the  smelters'  combination  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  tiiis  organization  and 
feared  to  make  concessions  to  it,  lest  it  should  become  excessive  in  its  demands  in  the 
future.  It  is  possible  to  deal  with  the  men  in  groups  in  a  conciliatory  manner  with- 
out treating  with  their  ozganizations.    Thus  30  or  40  men  have  been  at  times  sum- 


into  tibe  olliee  and  the  anwdi-a  dwontd  trmy.  ft2thoi3E^ 
loond  that  the  men  voe  not  inrftnfd  alvijs  u>  speak  c^wnlj,  oiiMedaJT  tiMS»  vho 
belong  to  the  anion. 

Mr.  GnuDt  mimittrd  thnt  the  i  liiiinn  cf  the  ciimbisAdon  makas  die 
better  able  to  rerist  the  iletnandg  of  labor  than  be^:fe.  ^uwe  the  cvunbtnacion 
atee>  seven  snelten  in  the  State,  it  ii  natnral  that  it  $h^Hijd  be  imriined  to  ahu  dovm 
amie  of  the  anettcR  vhere  difficnltieB  with  the  men  aie  espnoallT  aenooi^  kxcfiin|t 
np  its  prodoction  in  the  oth«m.  and  espeviallj  in  th<!«e  o<2t£*%ie  ol  the  Staaeu  KeTer- 
tbekae,  only  abont  300  or  -100  tout  oat  oi  the'Xdit)  u>os  ioncierlr  handled  daily  bj 
the  cloeed  anelten  have  been  diverted  to  other  scei>^«.     ilv^^-ill.) 

Mr.  CoATSB.  of  the  Western  Federation  otf  Minem  belieTed  that  the  aneltefy  strike 
ma  laiigelT  iHvm^t  aboot  bj  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  ^neitinf;  and 
RofiTiif^g  Company  to  deprive  the  men  of  the  benefit  of  the  S-hoor  law.  Thk»  law 
took  effect  Jane  16,  and  the  strike  bepui  on  that  <iaT.  There  was  litttle  difierena? 
as  to  wages.  The  whole  question  was  as  to  the  obeerVance  of  the  8-hoar  law.  The 
oompanT  had  posted  a  notioe  whi<^  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  men  to  belieTe  that 
it  intended  to  eTade  the  law  and  its  benefit)?  bj  offering  indocements  to  woik  loo|?er 
than  8  hooia.  It  was  pncticallT  a  refnaal  to  cooiplv  with  the  law.  Mr.  Coates 
believed  that  the  oompany  was  mfloenced  bv  a  dmie  to  wait  antil  the  sapteme 
ODort  shoold  pass  apon  the  oonstitatioiiality  of  the  act.  II  the  law  ehoald  be  held 
onoonstitational,  it  would  wish  the  men  toretom  to  the  10  or  12  hoar  baeisL  It  did 
not  wish  to  offer  a  better  wage  or  to  repilate  conditions  on  the  8-hoar  basia,  becanse 
it  thoQg^t  that  would  prevent  the  men  from  eoing  back  to  the  10  or  12  boor  buis  if 
the  law  shoold  be  held  imoonstitationaL  The  smke  did  not  affect  the  two  inde- 
pendent companies  whidb  have  smelten  in  Colorado.  Thev  obeyed  the  liw.  Mr. 
Coates  did  not  think  that  there  woold  have  be^i  any  strike  if  the  smelteia^  trust 
had  not  been  formed.     (247,  ^3,  254.) 

Mr.  Wbight,  of  the  execotive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  stated  that  this 
organization  was  formed  only  aboot  7  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  testimony,  July 
15,  1899.  When  he  testified  it  had  a  membership  of  1,167.  This  included  all  hot 
aboot  30  of  the  men  employed  in  the  two  trust  smelters  at  Denver.  There  had  been 
earlier  efforts  to  form  a  smeltennen's  imion,  bot  they  had  not  been  soooesBftiL  (906^ 
312,  317.) 

Mr.  Wriffbt  said  farther  that  the  relaidons  of  the  men  to  the  smeltiiig  companies 
were  very  mendl^  op  to  the  time  of  the  strike  or  lockoot  The  majority  of  the  men 
were  contented  with  their  sitoation,  except  as  to  the  nomber  of  hoars.  The  minor- 
ijhr,  who  worked  onljr  10  hoars  for  smaller  pay,  were  discontented  with  their  wages. 
Tne  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  insistence  of  the  men  upon  an  8-hoar  day  for  all 
workmen,  together  with  a  laiser  increase  in  the  wages  per  boor  than  the  managers 
would  erant.  The  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Colorado 
8-bour  law.  The  witness  believed  that  the  men  woold  bave  made  the  same  demands 
if  the  law  had  not  been  pasBed,  and  that  if  the  law  should  be  declared  imoonstito- 
tional  the  men  would  still  insist  upon  an  8-hoor  day.  The  men  had  been  entirely 
orderly  during  the  strike.  The  witness  did  not  think  any  man  had  been  within  5 
blocks  of  the  smelter.     (306,  309,  319,  320. ) 

Mr.  Wright  stated  that  the  Grant  smelter,  which  he  works  for,  ledooed  the  wages 
of  its  men  about  10  per  cent  in  1893.  The  fomace  men  had  received  $3  per  dayfor 
12  hours.  They  were  cut  to  $2.76.  When  the  question  of  the  S-hour  da^  came  up 
in  1899  the  company  proposed  to  restore  the  old  hourly  rate  of  25  cents,  which  would 
nu^e  $2  for  a  day.  The  men  demanded  30  cents  an  hour,  $2.40  for  8  hours.  The 
common  laborers,  working  10  hours,  had  had  11.50  at  the  Globe  smelter  and  |1.60  at 
the  Grant.  The  managers  wanted  to  reduce  them  to  $1.32,  apparentiv,  for  an  8-hour 
day.  The  witness  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  otner  smelters  in  Denyer, 
outside  the  trust,  were  paying  $1.60  for  8  hours  to  the  common  laborers.  This  was 
what  the  men  demanded  for  them  at  the  Grant  smelter.  Another  class  of  laborers 
had  been  receiving  $2.25  for  10  hours,  and  the  men  demanded  that  they  should 
receive  $2  for  8.  The  managers  offered  $1.66}  cents.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
that  any  smelter  in  Colorado  is  paying  as  low  wages  as  the  trost  proposed  to  pay. 
The  Guggenheim  or  Philadelphia  smelter,  at  Pueolo,  is  paying  $2.30  for  what  the 
trost  offers  $2  for,  $2.20  against  the  trost's  offer  of  $1.66},  and  $1.80  agiunst  the  trust's 
offer  of  $1.32. 

The  men  based  their  demands  parUy  upon  the  increased  seyeritv  of  the  work  and 
the  increased  output  of  the  plants  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men,  and  partly 
upon  the  increased  cost  of  ifying.  Mr.  Wriffht  said  no  one  believed  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  men  was  guided  altogether  by  ttie  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

The  monthly  wages  of  the  men  were  much  less  than  their  daUy  waget  would  Mam 
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to  indicate,  because  the  unhealthful  conditions  made  continuous  work  impossible. 
Working  12^  hours  a  day,  a  man  could  not  average  more  than  22  days  a  month.  Even 
the  10-hour  men  could  not  work  26  days.     (307-309,  319-321. ) 

Mr.  Wright  stated  also  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company  had 
refused  to  recognize  the  union.  At  the  same  time,  the  mana^r  said  that  ne  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  four  or  five  men  rather  than  to  try  to  deal  with  a  thousand  men 
individually.  He  would  be  willing  to  treat  with  organizations  of  the  men  if  they  did 
not  take  the  form  of  unions.  The  manager  had  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  harmoniously  with  a  laoor  union.     (309,  317. ) 

Mr.  Allbn,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  said  that  the  smelter  strike  in  Colorado  had 
apparently  increased  the  business  of  the  Utah  smelters.     (579. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhune,  a  former  smelter  operator,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  said  that  some  roasting 
ores  were  being  brought  into  Utah  irom  Colorado,  but  that  this  was  not  a  result  of 
the  Colorado  smelter  strike.  It  was  because  of  the  scarcity  of  roasting  ores  in  Utah. 
(601.) 

Mr.  Beaman.  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  said  that  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted  by  the  more  conservative  labor  leaders  that  strikes  have  been 
dama^ng  to  labor  generally.  That  they  are  disastrous  to  the  employer  is  not 
questioned.  The  real  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole  can  not  be  statistically 
snown.  For  instance,  in  the  then  existing  smelter  strike,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
losses  was  that  to  the  smelter  employees.  The  cessation  of  work  had^  extended  to 
miners,  cutters  and  haulers  of  timber,  coal,  ore,  etc.,  railroad  employees,  and  in  fact 
to  almost  every  workman  in  the  State,  and  also  to  the  owners  of  the  various  indus- 
tries affected.  The  loss  to  the  owners  of  railroads  and  other  industries  might  be  to 
some  extent  made  up  through  the  mining  and  hauling  of  coal  and  ore  here^^r,  but 
the  time  lost  by  all  of  the  employees  was  a  dead,  irrecoverable  loss.  If  the  smelter 
employees  should  get  10  or  12  hours'  pav  for  8  hours'  work  during  10  years  to  come, 
their  extra  pay  would  probably  not  equal  the  total  pecuniarv  losses  resulting  directly 
and  indirectly  from  2  months  of  strike.  Mr.  Beaman  said  that  he  did  not  undert^e 
to  decide  who  was  to  blame  for  the  strike,  but  only  to  state  its  economic  results. 
(275,288.) 

€•  Other  evidence  af  to  relations  of  employers  and  employees. — 

1.  OocUmmeSy  IMh. — ^Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and  formerly  a 
coal  miner,  says  that  the  relations  between  the  mine  operators  and  their  men  have 
been  very  agreeable,  so  far  as  his  experience  has  gone.  The  emplovers  consult-with 
the  men  whenever  any  question  arises,  and  satisfactory  agreements  have  always  been 
made.     (632.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  while  the  men  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  are  not 
organized,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  company  to  receive  representatives  of  the  men  and 
confer  with  them  and  reach  agreements  with  them  by  conciliatory  means.     (641. ) 

2.  (Jolorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. — Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  states  that  the  employees  are  not  t£^en  into  consultation  in  regard 
to  wages  unless  a  complaint  is  made.  The  company  fixes  the  price,  and  the  miners  can 
work  for  what  is  offered  or  not,  as  they  choose.  The  company  would  not  punish  a 
man  for  complainingabout  wages  or  other  conditions,  and  miners  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  complaints.  They  do  not  make  any  complaint,  or  at  least  no  complaint  has 
come  to  the  office.  The  company  has  had  no  senous  wage  strikes;  none  apparently, 
except  two,  which  were  confined  to  the  drivers.     (270,  271,  293. ) 

3.  BlacHisting. — Mr.  Clare,  of  the  Western  Feideration  of  Miners,  believes  that 
the  system  of  blacklisting  is  generally  practiced  throughout  the  mines  of  Colorado. 
He  knows  of  men  who  can  not  get  work  in  the  State  umess  thev  have  friends  to  give 
them  work.  He  knows  it  would  be  dangerous  to  him  and  his  family  to  mention  the 
cases  by  name.     (328  J 

Mr.  CoATEs,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  there  is  a  law  against 
blacklisting  in  Colorado,  but  that  it  has  no  effect.  Wage  earners  are  blacklisted 
irom  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  In  the  existing  smelters'  strike,  men  have 
been  threatened  with  discharge,  even  by  persons  who  have  but  a  remote  interest  in 
the  matter,  because  of  their  position  in  regard  to  organized  labor.    (248.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  mmer  of  Colorado,  states  that  after  a  labor  dispute  at 
Aspen,  which  he  was  familiar  with,  those  who  had  been  active  on  the  side  of  the 
men  were  unable  to  get  work.  The  mani^r  of  one  of  the  mines  was  e^terwards 
arrested  for  keeping  a  blacklist  The  most  of  the  men  in  question  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  region.  The  witness  thinks  that  blacklisting  should  be  made  a  felony. 
(349,356.)  . 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  a  constitutional 
provision  against  blacklisting.  There  was  probably  some  blacklisting  in  the  State 
during  the  railroad  troubles  in  the  nineties,  but  it  was  not  very  extensive.     (622.  ^ 
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Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  declares  that  he 
knows  of  no  blacklists  among  employers  in  Colorado.     (293. ) 

4.  Associaticn  of  employers. — ^Mr.  Coatbb  has  no  objection  to  associations  of  employ- 
ers parallel  with  the  associations  of  laborers.  Organized  labor  woold  prefer  to  settle 
the  entire  conditions  in  a  trade  in  one  negotiation  with  an  organized  body.  Organ- 
ised action  brings  aboat  the  same  conditions  and  it  removes  mction.    (257. ) 

O.  Amount  and  regularity  of  employment. — 1.  Employment  in  Cdo- 
rado. — ^According  to  Mr.  Smith,  although  there  has  been  a  large  absolute  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  Colorado  during  the  past  20  years,  the  proportion 
of  those  employed  to  the  total  number  is  much  less.  The  witness  thinks  that  prob- 
ably, on  the  average,  26  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  are  out  of  employment  at  all 
times.  The  chief  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment,  he  thinks,  is  that  the  wa^es 
which  workmen  receive  do  not  enable  them  to  buy  back  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  their  total  product     (219,  220. ) 

Mr.  Leb,  mine  inspector,  believes  that  the  unemployed  in  Colorado  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  larger  towns.  There  are  few^in  the  mining  camps.  A  good  deal  of 
mining  labor  is  done  by  men  who  own  their  claims,  some  of  whom  work  only  on 
accoont  of  their  assessments.  In  1808,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  strikes  caused  by 
the  8-hoar  law  in  1899,  there  were  more  m^  employed  than  ever  before.  The 
witness  admits  that  some  men  fail  to  find  employment,  but  attributes  it  to  their 
own  lack  of  real  desire  to  work.  In  applying  for  work  men  often  speak  in  an  indif- 
ferent manner.  This  may,  to  be  sure,  l^  occasionally  due  to  ignorance  of  the  proper, 
method  of  addressine  an  employer,  but  often  men  apply  for  work  merely  to  make  a 
showing.     (234,  235.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  improved  machinery  and  the 
concentration  ot  industries  are  the  causes  of  irre^lar  employment.  His  remedies 
are  competition  by  the  Government  in  manufacture  and  distribution  and  the 
shortening  of  houns.  The  Government  should  build  a  railroad,  for  instance,  parallel 
with  every  privately  owned  road. 

Mr.  Sollivan  states  that  he  worked  about  250  days  during  1898,  and  that  this  is 
probably  a  lander  average  than  the  most  of  the  miners  in  his  line  have  been  able  to 
make  during  the  last  5  or  6  years.     (354. ) 

Mr.  CoATES  considers  that  the  tendency  to  combination  and  the  closing  of  plants 
for  economy  in  production  and  the  employment  of  children  are  among  the  causes  of 
the  irregularity  of  emnloyment.     (253. ) 

2.  Emp/Unpnenl  in  Utah. — ^Mr.  Chambers,  a  metal  mine  manager,  states  that  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  has  not  greatly  varied  during 
the  last  10  years.  Machinery  has  diminished  the  number  of  men  in  particuku* 
mines,  but  new  mines  have  been  opened  which  have  taken  them  in.  There  was  a 
lack  of  emplojrment  for  several  years  before  the  present,  but  there  is  now  a  better 
demand  for  miners  than  has  existed  for  5  or  6  years  past.     (580,  581. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  number  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  that  State  has  steadily  increased.     (623. ) 

Mr.  Allbn  states  that  the  Centennial-Eureka  Mine,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  has  men 
who  have  worked  in  it  steadily  for  10  years,  and  one  man  who  has  worked  there  for 
12  years.     (577. ) 

3.  EmjfhyymenJt  in  Idaho. — Mr.  Bubbidob  says  that  the  Idaho  mine  owners  wish  to 
keep  their  mines  in  continuous  operation.  The  organization  of  a  lar^e  mining  force 
is  difiScult  and  expensive,  and  it  is  better  to  operate  for  a  time  at  a  loss  than  to  per- 
mit the  crew  to  become  disorganized.     (440, 441.) 

E.  Rates  of  Images,  fiamlims. — ^1.  Wages  in  (Morado  generally. — Mr.  Smith, 
depntv  labor  commissioner,  testifies  that  the  wages  in  the  precious-metal  mines 
of  Colorado  are  usually  from  $2.50  to  |3  per  day,  although  occasionally  as  much 
as  $3.50  is  paid,  especially  where  the  mines  are  wet  and  unhealthy.  Coal  miners 
asaally  work  by  the  ton.  Beoentlvthey  have  often  not  been  able  to  work  more  than 
5  or  6  days  in  the  month,  so  that  their  wages  have  been  as  low  as  $20  per  month,  but 
when  working  steadily  they  often  make  as  much  as  $80  or  $90.  The  witness  believes 
that  wages  generally  throughout  Colorado  are  hisher  than  in  other  States,  though 
they  have  fallen  as  compared  with  the  early  days  when  the  country  was  new. 
Wages  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  mountain  regions  than  in  the  valleys.  The  wages 
iA  miners  greatly  a^ct  those  of  all  other  occupations.  Thus  farm  labor  commands 
higher  wages  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  especially  of  the  mountain  mines.  The  work- 
ingmen have  become  more  intelligent  during  the  past  20  years  and  spend  their  wages 
more  iadidoosly  than  before.     (216, 219, 223. ) 

2.  wo/gesinTndalrtwMng,  Colorado^ — ^Mr.  Sulliyak,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states 
that  in  the  20  years  of  bjs  employment  he  haa  received  as  much  as  $7  per  day  and' 
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flfl  little  as  $3;  not  for  the  same  class  of  work.  Men  in  metal  mines  work  by  the  day, 
and  their  waAes  vary  in  different  districts  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  day.  The  variation 
depends  chiefly  on  the  orsanization  of  labor.  Wages  have  ratner4ecreased  during  the 
last  20  years.  Measured  By  purchasing  power,  wages  are  not  much  longer  than  20  years 
ago,  but  possibly  a  little  lower.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  workingmen  dress 
better  or  have  more  luxuries  than  20  years  aso.  He  adds  that  the  wages  oi  the  coal 
miners  have  greatljr  decreased.     (347, 353, 362. ) 

Mr.  Lbb,  mine  inspector,  says  the  average  pay  for  trammers  and  lower-mde 
laborers  in  the  precious-metal  mines  of  Colorado  is  $2.50,  while  in  most  of  the  lai^ 
mines  the  regular  miners  get  (3  per  day,  although  there  are  some  differences  in  dif- 
ferent j>]aces.  In  1880  wages  were  more,  usually  $3  per  day  besides  board,  board  not 
being  included  in  present  wages.  At  the  same  time  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  much  greater  than  in  1880.     (233, 234. ) 

Mr.  CoATis,  a  miner,  says  that  in  the  isolated  mining  camps  of  Goloiado  wages  are 
better  than  in  cities.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  living,  where  men  are 
separated  from  the  benefits  of  la^  communities.  Rents  are  higher,  food  is  higher, 
transportation  is  higher,  and  wages  must  be  hieher.     (252. ) 

Mr.  Coates  says  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  wages  in  Colorado  during 
the  last  10  or  20  years.  Organization  has  been  fairly  thorougn  in  mininjg,  the  chief 
indusfiy  of  the  State,  and  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  from  fallmg.    (252. ) 

3.  Wages  in  coal  mining,  Colorado. — ^Mr.  Clark,  of  the  western  Federation  of  Mmers, 
states  that  he  kept  the  weights  for  a  year,  about  1897,  at  the  best  mine  in  his  district 
of  Colorado.  In  that  year  the  avera^  earnings  of  the  men  for  the  days  that  they 
worked  were  (2.30  per  day,  and  their  average  working  days  were  11}  per  month. 
This  would  give  a  gross  income  of  some  $27  per  month.  From  this  must  be  deducted 
at  least  $5  per  month  for  necessary  expenses.  These  expenses  include  powder,  1  ke(<, 
$2.50;  tax  for  doctor,  $1;  oil,  60  cents;  payment  to  check  weighman,  50  to  60  cents; 
blacksmithing,  50  cents.    (336.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  in  his  part  of  northern  Colorado  the  price  per  ton  for  mining 
coal  with  a  pick,  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal,  has  been  reduced  from  92^  cents  to  80 
cents  per  ton  since  1888.  At  the  same  time  changes  have  been  made  in  the  screens, 
which  he  considers  to  have  reduced  the  miners'  earnings  by  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Besides,  the  veins  that  were  worked  10  years  ago  were  distinctly  better,  as  regards 
thickness  of  coal  and  natural  opportunities  for  working  it,  than  those  that  are  mined 
now.  The  methods  of  mining  oy  pick  work  are  about  the  same  now  as  then.  (331- 
833.) 

Mr.  Bbaman.  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  testifies  that  nearly  all  coal 
miners  are  paid  by  the  ton.  A  few,  in  mines  where  the  coal  has  to  lie  for  some  time, 
are  paid  by  the  cubic  yard.  The  price  i^aid  varies  at  different  mines,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  vein  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  mined.  The  tonnagje  rates 
were  fixed  many  years  ago  and  there  has  been  no  general  changje  within  the  witness's 
knowledge.  No  doubt  miners'  wages  must  have  been  fixed  with  some  reference  to 
what  could  be  earned  in  other  occupations.  There  was  no  change  in  1893  or  1894  by 
reason  of  the  panic.     (261^  262,  264. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  says  there  is  no  general  demand  for  higher  wages  among  the  miners. 
Wages  are  the  same  that  they  have  been  for  years,  and  industrious  and  skillful 
miners  earn  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  day.  Hundreds  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company's  miners  earn  over  $100  per  month  net — ^that  is,  after  all  deductions  for 
powder,  oil,  and  the  like.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  pays  $2.60  to  its 
day  laborers  about  the  outside  of  the  mines,  while  in  Kansas  tne  same  class  of  labor 
gets  $2.  The  lowest  waoe  paid  to  day  workers  in  the  mines  is  $1.50  and  the  highest 
$3.25.    At  the  steel  works  wages  run  from  $1.40  to  $5.28.     (285,  293. ) 

IrrepvlaTiJty  ofworh — Mr.  Bsaman  testifies  that  his  company  mines  so  many  quali- 
ties of  coal  that  one  mine  may  have  a  rushing  demand  and  another  may  be  out  of 
orders,  and  the  idle  mine  can  not  fill  the  orders  that  are  on  hand  because  it  has  not 
the  right  kind  of  coal.  No  artificial  causes,  such  as  the  8-hour  law  or  any  labor 
legislation^  have  recently  closed  any  of  his  company's  mines.  The  smelters'  strike 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  coal.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  supplies 
the  trust  smelters  with  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  and  coke,  and  probably  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  coal  used  in  the  Denver  mines.  The  mining  busmess,  on  the 
whole,  is  fairly  prosperous;  as  prosperous  as  at  any  time  since  the  panic     (267, 268. ) 

4.  Waqes  in  meUu  mmtn^,  Utah. — ^Mr.  Allen,  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka 
mine.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  prevailinfl^  rate  for  mining  in  Utah  was  formerly 
$3  per  day  and  is  now  $2.50.  Some  mines  still  pay  $3  and  others  $2.75.  Shaft  work 
and  special  work  cost  more.  In  wet  mines  the  wages  may  often  be  higher,  but  $2.50 
may  be  considered  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  State.  Mr.  Allen  believes  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborers  is  at  leastas  ^od  as  in  any  former  time,  if  not  better.   (568, 569. ) 
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Mr.  Allen  sogeeetB,  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  waces  for  nndei^gfround  work  are 
generally  $3  in  Butte,  Mont.,  $3.50  in  Idaho,  and  $2.50  in  Utah,  that  both  clothing 
and  living  are  cheaper  in  many  cases  for  the  Utah  miner.  The  Utah  mines  are  gen- 
erally dry,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  nse  of  rabber  clothing  saves  a  considerable 
expense.  Another  caose  is  that  many  of  the  miners  have  small  farms  in  the  valley, 
and  their  families  live  there  and  work  the  farms;  or  the  forms  are  rented  and  add  m 
that  wav  to  the  owners'  incomes.  Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  the  men  could  save  as  much 
at  Eureka  on  $2.60  per  day  as  in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek  at  $3  per  day.  (570, 
576,577.) 

Mr.  Hanatter,  smelter  operator,  thinks  that  metal  miners  in  Utah  get  from  $2  to 
$3.50  per  day,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  they  are  upon.  He  thinks  there  has 
been  no  great  change  since  10  or  12  years  ago,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  decrease.  Expenses  of  living  have  decreased  within  that  time,  and  a  man  can 
save  more  money  now  than  he  could  have  saved  a  dozen  years  ago.  At  Bingham 
wages  as  low  as  $2  are  paid.  Mr.  Hanauer  does  not  think  they  runlower  than  $2.50 
at  any  other  camp.  The  low  waees  at  Bingham  are  caused  by  the  low  quality  of  the 
ore;  the  mines  could  not  run  at  higher  wages.  In  Custer  County,  Idaho,  according 
to  Mr.  Hanauer's  experience,  miners  and  outside  laborers  get  $3  and  men  workinjg 
on  the  drills  $3.50.  Mechanics  get  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  day.  The  expense  of  living 
there  is  estimated  bv  the  witness  at  33  per  cent  greater  than  that  in  Utah.  Rubber 
floits  are  not  needea,  however,  except  by  men  who  are  sinking;  shafts.     (607,  608. ) 

Mr.  Chambsbs,  mine  operator,  states  that  the  wages  of  mmers  for  the  3-hour 
day  in  Utah  are  $2.50  in  some  districts,  in  others  $2.75  and  $3.  In  his  own  mine 
there  are  miners  setting  all  these  rates  of  pay,  according  to  their  skill  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  work.  Mr.  Chambers  pays  men  engaged  m  sinking  shafts  $3.50  a  day; 
it  is  wet  ground  and  more  dangerous,  and  it  48  really  harder  work.  "It  takes  a 
good  lusty  man  to  make  any  motion  in  a  shaft.''  He  thinks  the  system  of  paying 
men  according  to  their  value  is  every  way  better  than  the  system  of  a  uniform  scale. 
It  is  an  incentive  to  the  men  to  make  themselves  efficient     (584. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  thinks  that  a  man  can  save  as  much  on  $2.50  per  day  at  his  mine, 
Tark  City,  Utah,  as  on  $3  or  $3.50  per  day  in  Montana  or  Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville. 
Living  is  much  cheaper.  Farm  products  are  cheaper.  A  very  important  difference 
18  that  in  Butte,  for  instance,  the  mines  are  wet  and  the  men  have  to  wear  gum 
boots,  coats,  and  hats.  The  miners  always  contended  that  the  gum  suit  costs  50 
cents  a  day,  though  Mr.  Chambers  thinks  this  is  rather  overestimated.     (585, 586. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  also  that  some  differences  in  wsjges,  particularly  the  uniform 
scales  for  surface  mining  and  undeiground  mining  in  Montana  and  the  Coeur 
d' Alene,  result  from  the  operations  of  the  unions.     (584. ) 

This  witness  says  further  that  even  in  mines  close  together  there  may  be  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  ability  of  the  operators  to  pay  high  wases.  One  mine  may  work  at 
a  profit  at  wages  which  would  compel  its  neighbor  to  close  down.     (586,  587.^ 

SUding  scale, — Mr.  Chambers  states  that  when  silver  went  down  t^  about  oO  cents 
per  ounce,  and  many  mines  were  compelled  to  close  down,  some  mines  in  Colorado 
cat  the  wages  and  continued  to  work,  promisii^  that  when  silver  went  to  such  and 
soch  a  price  the  wa^  should  be  advanced.  He  knows  of  no  nearer  approach  to  the 
slidinff  scale  system  in  the  mines.  He  regards  the  idea  of  a  sliding  scale  as  just  and 
desirwle,  saving  the  owner  from  the  need  of  stopping  his  work,  and  giving  the 
laborer  employment     (581,  582.) 

Mr.  AI.LKM  says  that  the  sliding-wage  scale  is  not  resorted  to  in  Utah,  so  far  as  he 
knows.  When  the  ^jeneial  reduction  of  wages  from  $3  to  $2.50  took  place,  some 
mines  promised  that  if  the  value  of  silver  was  restored  wages  should  be  restored.  He 
has  not  seen  any  closer  application  of  the  sliding-scale  principle.     (570. ) 

5.  Woffes  in  coal  mining ^  Utah. — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says 
that  miners  in  that  State  get  35  to  45  cents  a  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal,  and  60  to  80 
cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.  When  coal  is  screened  about  one-third  of  it  goes  into 
the  slack.  The  average  wages  for  1898  were  $2.65  for  8  hours'  work,  after  deducting 
powder  and  other  expenses.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  is  not  given. 
Drivers  get  $2. 50  per  oay;  the  same  for  the  8-hour  day  which  they  used  to  get  for  10 
hours.  The  outside  men  get  20  cents  an  hour.  They  used  to  get  20  cents  an  hour 
when  they  worked  10  hours  per  day,  so  that  their  daily  wages  are  diminished. 
(624,  626,  628,  629.) 

Mr.  Shabp,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  the  average  earnings 
of  its  miners  are  about  ^.50  per  day.  An  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  for  Feb- 
mary,  1899,  shows  an  average  of  $2.65  for  8  hours'  work,  after  making  the  deductions 
for  powder,  oil,  fuse,  blacksmithing,  and  doctor.  Thirteen  miners  average  $3.25;  the 
next  highest  20,  $3.06;  the  next  hiffhest  30,  $2.94;  the  next  highest  45,  $2.62;  the 
oejft  hipiest  45,  $2.59,    Pnvers  receive  $2.50  per  day,  and  outside  men  20  cents  an 
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hoar.  Twenty  cents  an  hour  is  rather  more  than  ordinary  wages  for  common  labor 
throughout  Utah.     (639.) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  also  that  the  miners  average  24  or  25  days  per  month  for  8  or  9 
months  in  the  year.  During  the  summer  the  consumption  faliB  off  so  that,  though 
many  of  them,  perhaps  26  or  30  per  cent,  work  upon  the  farms,  the  remainder  can 
put  in  only  3  or  4  days  per  week.     (638,  639,  643. ) 

Mr.  Calx.18,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
says  that  wages  are  not  so  large  as  they  were  20  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  because  of 
the  fierce  competition.  A  greater  tonnage  can  \>e  made,  because  of  improved  tools, 
etc.,  but  the  rate  paid  per  ton  is  not  so  great.  The  cost  of  living  also  has  decreased, 
but  not  as  much  as  wages.     (630,  636,  637. ) 

Mr.  Gallis  thinks  that  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  in  Utah  is  better  than  in 
the  Eastern  States,  but  perhaps  not  so  good  as  in  Wyoming.     (630,  633,  637.) 

Mr.  Sharp  thinks  that  the  wages  of  miners  have  perhaps  fallen  10  or  12  per  cent 
in  16  years,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  has  faJlen  quite  as  much.     (643. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  waees  of  miners 
there  are  perhaps  a  little  lower  than  10  years  ago.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  also 
cheaper,  and  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  as  great  a  saving  could  be  made  from  the 
miners'  wages  now  as  then.     (623. ) 

6.  Wages  of  smelters  (see  also  as  to  strike  of  1899,  p.  LViii). — Mr.  Nbwhoube,  mana- 
ger of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  that 
men  who  formerly  received  $2.25  per  day  for  12  hours  are  now  receiving  $2  per  day 
for  8  hours;  men  who  received  $2  per  day  for  12  hours,  now  receive  $1.80  for  8  hours. 
The  change  was  made  on  June  15,  1899,  when  the  Colorado  8-hour  law  went  into 
effect.     (301,  302.) 

Mr.  Newhouse  states  also  that  the  wages  paid  under  him  are  now  higher  than  ever 
before.  This  statement  apparently  refers  to  wages  per  hour,  the  working-day  being 
now  shorter  than  formerly.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  average  employee 
could  buy  more  with  a  dollar  now  than  he  could  buy  in  1890,  and  he  can  not  ouy  aa 
much  now  as  he  could  buy  2  years  ago.     (296.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  states  that  before  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  that  smelter  had  no  men  who  got  less  than  $1.75  per  day,  and  that  the 
wages  in  different  departments  ran  up  as  high  as  $4.50.  Not  many  men  got  so  much 
as  that,  but  there  were  a  great  many  who  got  over  $3  per  day.  When  the  8-hour 
law  went  into  effect  that  company  made  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the  men, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  to  run  with  8-hour  shifts  at 
substantially  the  same  rate  per  hour  which  had  previously  been  paid.  In  a  few 
cases  the  rate  per  hour  was  slightly  increased.     (371,  372,  381.) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  he  first  built  a  smelting  plant  at  Blackhawk,  Colo.,  more 
than  20  years  ago,  wages  were  fully  double  what  they  are  now  in  Denver.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  situation  of  the  plant  up  in  the  mountains,  and  to  the  lake 
of  railroads,  which  made  it  necessary  to  haul  supplies  in  wagons  from  the  Miasouri 
River.  The  cost  of  living  was  necessarily  very  high.  Wages  gradually  went  down 
with  the  coming  of  railroads.  When  the  witness's  plant  at  Argo  was  built  21  years 
ago  a  scale  of  wages  was  adopted  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  1899.  Common  labor  is  even  now  more 
expensive  in  the  mountain  towns  than  in  the  valleys,  for  instance  in  Denver. 
(370,  378,  379. ) 

Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
wa^  in  the  smelting  industry  were  greater  20  years  ago  than  now.  Expenses  of 
livmg  were  also  higher.  At  the  Hanauer  smelter  wages  were  reduced  10  per  cent 
on  January  1,  1894,  and  there  was  a  further  reduction  of  wages  per  day  wnen  the 
8-hour  law  took  effect  on  June  1, 1896.  The  men  are  able  to  work  so  much  more 
steadily  under  the  8-hour  system,  however,  that  the  monthly  eaminffs  are  nearly  as 
much  as  before  the  change  of  hours.  Mr.  Terhune  submits  the  fofiowing  table  of 
wages  at  his  works:     (590,  591.) 
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Rates  of  wageSj  Hcmauer  Smdting  Workgj  Utah. 


OccupatioD. 


Croflhermen 

SoMtflremen 

RoAst  helpers 

Blast  fnmaoe  feeders 

Fumacemen 

Famace  helpen 

Laboren 

Sapplien 

TeamistexB 

Night  foreman 

Day  foreman 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helper  .. 
Damp  foreman...... 


Before  10  per  cent 
redaction  of 
Jan.  1,1894. 


$S  per  12  hoars.... 
|2.dO  per  12  hours. 
12.25  per  12  hoars. 

18  per  12  hoars 

tS  per  12  hours 

12.25  per  12  hours. 
11.75  per  10  hours. 
$2.25  per  12  hours. 
$2.26  per  10  hours. 
$4.60  per  12  hours. 
$160  per  month . . . 
$4.25  per  10  hours. 
$2.25  per  10  hours. 
$2.50  per  10  hours. 


After  10  per  cent 
reduction  of 
Jan.  1, 1894. 


$2.70  per  12  hours. 
$2.26  per  12  hours. 
$2.25  per  12  hours. 
$2.70  per  12  hours. 
$2.70  per  12  hours. 
$2.25  per  12  hours. 
$1,575  per  10  hours 
$2,025  per  12  hours 
$2.25  per  10  hours. 
$4.05  per  12  hours. 
$144  per  month . . . 

$4  per  10  hours 

$2.25  per  10  hours. 
$2.25  per  10  hours. 


Under  8-hour  law, 
June  1, 1896. 


$2.40  per  8  hours. 
$1.66  per  8  hours. 
$1.50  per  8  hours. 
$2  per  8  hours. 
$2  per  8  hours. 
$l.oO  per  8  hours. 
$1.40  per  8  hours. 
$1.60  per  8  hours. 
$2.25  per  10  hours. 
$S.25  per  8  hours. 
$144  per  month. 
$4  per  10  hours. 
$1.75  per  10  hours. 
$2.25  per  10  hours. 


F.  Paymeiit  of  irages.  Screening  of  coal,  etc.— 1.  Intervals  of  ^oage 
payment, — In  the  predous-metal  mines  of  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  mine 
inspector,  the  more  common  time  of  payment  is  by  the  month.  In  some  places  the 
mines  are  practically  carried  on  for  25  (Utys  on  the  capital  of  the  employees.  The 
witness  beueves  in  cash  pa3rment.    (232. } 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  the  cnstom  in  Utah  is  to  pay  once  a  month. 
He  has  never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  men  on  this  ground.    (569,  570.) 

Mr.  Shabp  states  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Mining  Company  (Utah)  pays  wages 
monthlv;  for  each  month  about  the  20th  of  the  following  month.    (643.) 

Mr.  Terhukb^  metallurgist,  says  that  wages  are  ordinarily  paid  once  in  30  days  in 
the  Utah  smelters.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  oftener,  especially  where 
men  who  need  them  can  get  advance  orders  for  goods  before  pay  day.    (594. ) 

Mr.  Bdrbidgb,  mine  operator,  says  that  the  usual  method  of  payment  in  the 
Goenr  d'Alene  district  is  oy  the  month,  the  wages  of  the  preceding  month  beiug 
paid  from  Uie  10th  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  It  takes  some  time  to  make  up  a  pay 
roll,  which  accounts  for  this  delay  in  pavment.    (460. ) 

Mr.  Coateb,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  considers  that  a  month  is 
too  long  an  interval  between  payments  of  wages.  Where  monthly  payments  are 
med,  it  is  usually  5  or  6  weeks  before  the  employee  actually  gets  the  pay  for  his 
work.  This  puts  him  at  the  merc^  not  only  of  the  company  store  but  also  of  indi- 
vidual merchants,  who  charge  an  increased  price  for  their  goods  for  fear  of  loss,  and 
also  for  the  length  of  credit     (250,  251.} 

Mr.  SioTH,  deputv  commissioner  of  latx)r,  Colorado,  thinks  that  frequent  payment 
of  wages  is  very  advantageous  to  workingmen  in  enabling  them  to  buy  for  cash, 
which  is  more  economical.     (216.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  oftener  men  are  paid 
the  better  off  they  are.    Wages  should  be  paid  once  a  week.    (352.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  holds  that  wages  ought  to  be 
paid  either  weekly  or  semimonthly.     (330. ) 

Mr.  Callib,  county  attomev  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
thinks  that  the  position  of  the  coal  miners  would  be  improved  if  wages  were  paid 
twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month.  The  long  interval  between  the  payments 
compels  the  men  to  buy  on  credit;  and  a  man  can  never  do  so  well  on  credit  as  with 
cash.  The  change  would  perhaps  cause  some  little  embarrassment  to  the  employers, 
but  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  no  grreat  hardship.     (633.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  believes  that  weekly 
and  bimonthly  payment  laws  will  affect  nearly  every  industry  injuriously.  Almost 
all  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  on  30  days'  time  as  equivalent  to  cash. 
The  employers  generally  pay  their  laborers  every  30  days,  and  in  turn  sell  the  prod- 
ucts at  30  days,  and  so  the  round  of  business  goes  on.  To  break  one  link  of  the 
system  by  shortening  the  time  of  payment  would  be  a  hardship  to  one  party  and 
would  be  a  doubtful  benefit,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  other.  The  douoling  of  the  actual 
work  of  making  out  the  pay  rolls  and  of  preparing  checks  would  involve  a  laige 
increase  of  expense  to  the  employer.  The  coal  mines  shut  down  to  pay  the  men. 
Pay  day  means  1  or  2  or  3  days  of  idleness  and  often  of  dissipation.  To  double  these 
pay  days  means  to  double  the  idleness  and  dissipation,  double  the  money  wasted  at 
the  saloon,  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  mine  or  other  industry  from  enforced  idle- 
ness, double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  sober  miner,  who  can  not  work  because  the  mine 
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stands  idle.  The  chief  objection  to  the  semimonthly  pay  day  in  Ck>lorado  is  the 
increased  capital  required  to  ran  the  business.  Many  employers  who  find  much  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  monthly  pay  rolls  would  be  utterly  unable  to  meet  them  semi- 
monthly.    ( 275,  276,  289. ) 

2.  Weufhing  and  screenma  of  coal,  Colorado, — ^Mr.  Glabk,  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  states  that  from  1888  to  1893  in  the  Louisville  and  Lafayette  districts 
of  northern  Colorado  coal  was  screened  on  a  screen  12  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide,  with 
fiat  bars  an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart  The  screen  is  now  14  feet  long,  5}  feet  wide, 
and  has  a  diamond  bar.  He  thinks  that  the  change  of  the  screen  reduces  the  miners' 
wages  by  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  CJiark  states  that  in  his  part  of  Colorado  the  proportion  of  coal  which  goes 
through  the  screens  is  estimated  from  33^  to  40  per  cent.  Li  reply  to  a  question  as  to  a 
statement  before  the  Commission  that  m  other  parts  of  the  State  some  60  per  c&nt 
passed  through  the  screen,  the  witness  says  that  ma^  be  so,  as  he  believes  that  screens 
with  a  3-inch  mesh  are  used,  at  least  in  some  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
while  in  his  re^on  the  mesh  is  \\  inches.  The  price  of  mining  on  the  run-of-mine 
basis  is  proportioned  to  that  of  mining  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal,  according  to  the 
amount  of  coal  which  passes  through  the  screens.  For  instance,  where  screened  coal 
is  paid  for  at  80  cents  per  ton,  ana  33}  per  cent  runs  throujg^h  the  screen,  wages  on 
the  run-of-mine  basis  are  53}  cents  per  ton.  In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Clark  insists  that 
the  miner  who  ispaid  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal  does  not  get  pay  for  mining  the 
nut  and  slack.  His  idea  is  that  the  companies  make  three  grades  of  coal — lump,  nut 
and  pea,  and  slack — but  that  they  base  tne  miners'  tonnage  on  only  two  grades — ^the 
lunip  and  the  slack.     (330,  331. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  further  that  an  antiscreen  law  was  passed  2  years  ago  by  the 
Colorado  house  of  representatives,  and  had  been  read  twice  in  the  senate,  when  it 
was  stolen,  as  Mr.  Clark  believes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  corporations.     (334. ) 

Mr.  Beaman,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  know  the  size  of 
the  screens  which  his  company  uses  nor  the  size  of  the  bars  nor  the  space  between 
the  bars.  About  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  passes  through  the  screens. 
He  does  not  think  the  men's  wages  would  depend  altogether  upon  the  amount  paid 
for  screened  coal.  His  company  screens  the  coal  from  some  mines  and  not  nt)m 
others.  He  does  not  call  to  mind  any  instance  where  screened  and  unscreened  coal 
are  sold  from  the  same  mine,  though  this  is  sometimes  done.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  company  mines  so  many  different  qualities  of  coal,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  comparison  l)etween  the  price  of  screened  coal  and  that  of  unscreened.  The 
price  of  all  the  company's  different  qualities  of  coal  varies  between  $1  and  $1.50 
per  ton.  The  screenings  are  used  for  making  coke.  The  wages  of  the  men  are  doubt- 
less adjusted  so  that  they  can  make  about  the  same  whether  the  coal  they  mine  is 
screened  or  not.     (264,  292,  293. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  further  that  at  the  mines  where  domestic  coal  is  produced  each 
pit  car  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  dumped  over  a  screen  chute,  through  which 
the  slack,  dirt,  ete.,  falls,  while  the  lump  coal  passes  on  to  the  railroad  car  at  the 
foot  of  the  chute.  The  weight  of  this  lump  coal  is  then  taken  by  track  scales,  and 
on  it  the  miner's  pay  is  bas^.  In  all  mines  producing  domestic  coal  the  object  is  to 
get  as  large  a  percentage  of  lump  coal  as  possible.  There  is  no  market  for  slack.  At 
man]^  mines  the  slack  is  made  into  coke,  but  at  some  it  is  absolute  waste.  An 
unskillful  or  careless  miner  will  make  double  the  amount  of  fine  or  slack  coal  that  a 
skillful  and  careful  one  will.  This  is  an  injury  to  the  operator  and  to  the  country 
also,  since  it  destroys  a  valuable  asset.  The  system  of  payment  according  to  the 
amount  of  lump  coal  delivered  places  a  premium  on  skill  ana  care.  The  idea  that 
the  miner  ought  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  all  the  coal  he  mines  has  only  a  sentimental 
validity.  He  is  paid  for  all  the  coal  he  mines  whatever  the  basis  of  payment  may 
be.  If  he  is  paid  for  lump  coal  only,  the  rate  per  ton  is  necessarily  made  high 
enough  to  enable  him  to  earn  as  much  per  day  as  is  earned  in  other  mines  where  the 
payment  is  based  on  the  whole  w^eight  brought  out.  Where  coal  is  sold  by  the 
**run  of  mine" — that  is,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine — the  miner  is  paid  in  the 
same  way.  But  it  makes  no  difference  what  method  is  used.  To  insist  upon  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  all  coal  mined,  including  slack,  is  much  like  insisting  that  a 
cabinetmaker  working  by  the  piec«  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  material  he  uses,  or  to  the  sum  of  his  finished  work  and  the  chips  he  makes. 
Coal  miners  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  any  change  of  method  which  tne  majority  of 
them  desire.  No  application  has  ever  been  made  for  a  change  to  the  system  of 
"weighing  on  top"  or  weighing  all  coal  mined  as  a  basis  of  payment  **A  great 
majority  of  miners  are  not  only  content  with  the  present  method  of  weighing,  but 
oppoeea  to  any  other  as  un&iir  to  the  skilled  workman." 
There  are  other  reasons  for  opposing  the  change.    It  is  usually  difiicult  to  pass  the 
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coal  into  nilroad  can  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  mine.  Where  the  coal  is 
weighed  on  the  railroad  cars  no  time  is  lost,  as  the  weight  is  taken  while  the  pit  car 
is  being  ran  back  and  another  ran  forward.  If  the  pit  car  had  to  be  stopp^  and 
weighed  before  being  damped,  the  capacity  of  the  nune  would  be  diminished  quite 
25  per  cent  Every  adoitional  expense  imposed  on  Ck>lorado  coal  production 
restricts  the  boundaries  in  which  it  can  be  sold  and  so  decreases  the  demand.  The 
Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  "top- weighing  law"  a  few  years  ago,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral petition  of  the  mmers  it  was  nnally  disregarded  and  remain^  a  dead  letter.  In 
Illinois  the  legislature  undertook  to  compel  uie  mine  operators  to  weigh  their  coal 
on  track  scales,  on  the  system  whidi  it  is  now  proposed  to  forbid  in  Colorado.^  This 
indicates  the  folly  of  the  whole  agitation.  The  Illinois  law  was  pronounced  uncon- 
sdtotional  when  a  man  who  used  no  scales  was  indicted  under  it.     (283-285. ) 

3.  Screening  of  coal^  Utah, — Mr.  ThohaSj  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utan,  states 
that  Utah  has  no  law  r^ulating  the  screening  of  coal.  The  most  of  the  coal  mined  in 
Utah  is  screened.  About  one-third  of  the  coal  goes  throueh  the  screens  as  slack. 
"Where  the  coal  is  sold  *  'run  of  mine, ' '  the  miners  are  paid  on  toe  same  basis  and  receive 
from  35  to  45  cents  per  ton.  Where  it  is  sold  screened,  the  miners  receive  from  60 
to  80  cents  a  ton  for  screened  coal.     (624,  628,  629. ) 

Mr.  Hammond  states  that  there  is  no  law  r^ulating  screens  in  coal  mines  in  Utah. 
(620.) 

Mr.  Calub,  county  attorney  of  Summit  Ck>unty,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
states  that  he  succeeded  two  years  before,  when  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  gettine 
a  law  passed  for  the  compulsory  weighing  of  coal.  Many  mines  in  Utah  had  weighed 
their  coal  voluntarily;  but  he  oelieves  the  law  has  given  great  satisfaction.     (632.) 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  states  that  his  company  made  a 
test  some  years  ago  and  learned  the  average  amount  taken  out  by  the  screen.  It  now 
weighs  its  coal  before  screening  and  d^ucts  the  ascertained  average  percentage. 
(641.) 

4.  I^na,  docking  of  tuages. — In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor 
commissioner,  coal  miners  are  frequently  fined  by  deduction  from  their  wa^  for 
loodinj^  coal  containing  rock  and  waste  material.  The  deductions  are  considered 
excessive.  Difierences  have  also  arisen  between  employers  and  employees  as  to 
whether  coal  should  be  handled  with  shovels,  or  forked.     (218. ) 

Mr.  CoATBS,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  there  is  very  little 
fining  of  workmen  in  Colorado,  or  imposing  penalties  upon  them,  for  imperfect 
work  or  for  destroying  an  article  while  making  it,  though  there  may  be  some  such 
instances.     (252.) 

Mr.  Beaman  thinks  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  no  S3n9tem  of 
docking  miners  for  impurities  in  their  coal.  The  coal  of  Colorado  is  perhaps  a  little 
cleaner  than  that  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  and  there  is  less  trouble  from 
imparities.     (263.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  each  coal  mimng  com- 
pany has  rules  regarding  cleanness  of  coal,  but  these  rules  do  not  usually  involve  a 
system  of  fines.  A  man  is  notified  the  first  time  he  sends  up  coal  with  slate  in  it, 
and  the  second  time  he  is  discharged.     (634. ) 

5.  'Hme  and  ]oiece  wages, — Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  the  general  custom 
in  the  metal  mmes  of  Utah  is  to  pay  the  men  b^  the  a&y.  In  prospecting,  the  work 
is  often  done  by  contract,  but  he  Knows  of  no  mine  that  is  being  run,  after  mineral  is 
discovered,  by  contract     (570.) 

In  making  drifts  and  slopes,  says  Mr.  Lbe,  mine  inspector,  Colorado,  payment  is 
largely  by  tne  foot  or  fathom.  In  some  of  the  mines  the  ore  is  paid  for  by  measure- 
ment^ but  day  wages  are  more  common.  Overtime  is  usually  paid  for  at  1^ 
rates.     (232.) 

Mr.  Smfth  says  that  the  more  common  method  of  fixing  wages  in  the  metallif- 
erous mines  of  Colorado  is  by  the  da;^,  although  the  driving  of  tunnels  and  drifts  is 
frequently  done  by  the  foot.    Coal  miners  are  paid  usually  by  the  ton.     (217.) 

6.  IkiSure  to  pay  wages, — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  he 
earned  $96  in  a  mine  operated  by  a  receiver,  in  1896^  and  has  received  only  about 
half  the  amount  It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  collect  the  amount  by  law. 
The  mine  is  paying  dividends  at  the  present  time.  The  witness  thinks  that  men 
who  work  in  mines  and  fail  to  get  their  pay  should  have  the  right  to  take  and  hold 
tbe  property.  It  appears  that  in  the  case  in  (question  the  receiver  held  only  a 
leasee's  mterlsst^  and  that  the  lease  has  since  expired.     (352,  356,  360.) 

1  For  different  testimony  as  to  Uie  nature  of  the  Illinois  law,  see  Screens^  under  CocU  mining  in  the 
ftaftem  vml  Oen^Qi  States^  p.  cxx. 
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O.  Company  storei,  teneinents,  tHMtrdlni;  homes,  and  liotpltals. — 

1.  Company  dorea,  gtore  orderSy  etc..  Colorado. — Mr.  Goatbb,  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  of  Colorado,  savs  tliat  a  good  deal  of  scrip  is  used  in  Ck)lorado— store  orders 
and  the  like— -especially  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Compan]^.  This  company 
uses  the  store  system  at  nearly  all  of  its  Colorado  mines.  A  few  independent  com- 
panies had  nsed  it  up  to  the  passage  of  the  recent  law  a^nst  it,  but  Mr.  Coates 
thinks  that  the  independent  companies  are  now  dis^nsme  with  it.  The  only 
instance  that  he  knows  of  where  the  company  store  is  used,  except  in  connection 
with  mines,  is  at  the  steel  works  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo. 
The  system  compels  the  wage  earner  to  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  he  is 
charged  the  highest  kind  of  a  price.  The  companies  try  to  make  the  men  believe 
that  they  use  their  own  volition,  out  everyone  knows  of  his  own  experience  that  this 
is  not  true.  The  company  store  is  detrimental  tO  the  workers  ana  also  to  seneral 
business  interests.  It  tends  to  make  competing  employers  reduce  wages,  because 
they  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  profits  that  the  companies  which  own  stores 
get     (250,251.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  there  are  oomjiany 
stores  owned  by  the  coal-mining  companies  in  his  part  of  Colorado,  and  that  he  does 
not  approve  of  them.  One  company  proposed  to  establish  a  store  at  Louisville;  the 
men  notified  the  company  that  tney  would  not  deal  at  such  a  store,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  Where  such  stores  exist,  however,  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  trade 
there.     (332,  333.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  further  that  the  coal  companies  charge  the  miners  12.50  per  kes  for 
powder  which  costs  them  about  $1.25  or  $1.30.  In  some  places  the  miner  must  buy 
the  powder  of  the  company,  and  in  other  places  he  can  ouy  it  where  he  likes.  He 
has  known  of  instances  where  men  insisted  on  the  right  to  buy  it  where  they  pleased, 
and  were  not  punished  for  it  He  does  not  think  a  company  would  venture  to  pun- 
ish a  man  for  this,  because  the  man  would  be  backed  by  the  union.  At  one  time  the 
witness's  union  itself  bought  powder  and  sold  it  to  the  men.  This  has  been  given  up. 
(336,  337.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  though  there  is  a  law  in  Colorado  forbidding  truck  stores,  it 
is  not  enforced.  There  are  company  stores  at  some  of  the  metal  mines,  but  the  men 
object  to  patronizing  them  or  to  *'  being  held  up  by  them."  The  witness  has  worked 
at  mines  where  the  companies  kept  stores,  but  has  never  worked  where  store  orders 
were  used  in  payment  o!  wages.     (348,  352,  353. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  implies  that  company  stores  in  Colorado 
are  chiefly  found  in  connection  with  the  coal  mines.  He  believes  that  they  compel 
the  employees  to  pay  much  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Although  usually  there  is  no  absolute  order  that  men  must  deal  at  the  com- 
pany store,  those  who  do  not  are  discriminated  against  in  various  ways.  Company 
stores  also  sometimes  give  those  who  own  them  an  advantage  in  competition  with 
other  producers.     (217,  218. ) 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  there  are  practically  no  company  stores  in  connection  with 
the  precious  metal  mines  in  Colorado,  although  the  last  State  legislature  passed  a 
law  regarding-  them.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  some  stores  in  con- 
nection with  its  coal  mines.     (193.^ 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  delares  that  this 
company  has  never  paid  its  employees  their  waj^es  or  any  part  thereof  in  scrip.  The 
Colorado  Supply  Company,  a  subsidiary  organization,  operates  stores  at  some  of  its 
mines,  and  at  other  mines  arran^ments  are  made  with  responsible  merchants,  who 
receive  the  company's  orders  and  pay  the  company  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  upon 
them.  The  system  formerly  was  that  the  miner  who  desired  any  adVance  on  his 
wages  applied  at  the  mine  office  and  received  an  order  on  the  company  store  for  such 
sum  as  he  desired.  At  the  store  he  bought  such  ^oods  as  he  needed  and  received 
the  balance  of  the  order  in  scrip,  which  was  available  for  further  purchases.  In 
consequence  of  the  company-store  law  the  company  no  lon^r  issues  orders,  but  the 
miner  draws  his  own  order,  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit  All  bookkeeping  is 
dispensed  with,  and  all  chance  of  dissatisfaction  over  accounts.  The  system  is  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned,  except  to  those  who  have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  subserve, 
'*and  to  a  few  jealous  merchants  who  do  not  happen  to  keep  the  stores,  and  BBHoon 
keepers  who  would  like  to  have  more  frequent  opportunities  to  get  some  of  the  min- 
ers' wages.  It  benefits  the  miner  and  his  family  as  much  as  it  does  the  employer. 
It  is  to  nis  advantage  to  be  able  to  thus  obtain  advances  on  his  pay  for  his  needs 
before  pay  day  arrives.    No  employee  is  ever  required  to  take  them.*' 

At  mines  where  there  are  no  company  stores  garnishment  of  wages  by  merchants 
and  saloon  keepers  with  whom  the  miners  have  traded  on  credit  are  numerous,  and 
a  source  of  much  unnecessary  expense  to  the  miner. 
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The  demand  for  the  company-fltore  law  has  come  chiefly  from  some  merchants  of 
Trinidad,  who,  "not  being  satisfied  with  the  trade  they  naturally  eet,  desire  legisla- 
tive assistance  in  forcing  trade  their  way  and  oat  of  its  natural  cnannels."  These 
merchants,  and  other  employers  generally,  undoubtedly  expect  their  employees  to 
bay  from  them  such  goods  wnich  they  deal  in  as  the  employees  need.  The  law  has 
no  doubt  been  violate  every  day  since  its  passage  by  nearly  every  farmer,  business 
man,  and  merchant  in  the  State,  and  will  be  as  Ions  as  it  difj^ces  the  statute  book. 
The  laborer  can  not  be  expected  to  respect  a  law  which  forbids  his  employer  to  fur- 
nish him  with  any  necessary  of  life  unless  he  pays  for  it  in  cash,  no  matter  how 
much  may  be  commg  to  him  as  wages.  The  use  and  abuse  of  scrip  and  compuiy 
stores  in  Colorado  have  never  been  investigated  in  any  court  or  by  any  legislative 
committee.  The  charges  have  been  reiterated  by  the  pretended  friends  of  labor  till 
the  legislature  and  many  uninformed  people  have  assumed,  contrary  to  the  facts, 
that  scrip  and  company  stores  are  means  of  oppression.  One  of  the  grievances  of 
the  rivaf  merchants  is  that  country  people  trade  with  company  stores  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  stock.  The  goods  are  sold  to  them  at  the  same  prices  as  to  the  miners. 
The  company  stores  are  able  to  pay  the  company  a  5  per  cent  commission  and  still 
sell  as  low  as  others,  because  the  whole  system  of  stores,  10  or  12,  buy  goods  in  very 
large  <]nantities  in  tne  great  centers.  Several  of  the  company  stores  sell  at  wholesale 
to  neighboring  merchants  in  the  same  town.  At  one  mine,  at  Crested  Butte,  the 
miners  daimea  that  they  were  often  charged  excessive  prices  by  the  merchants,  and 
at  their  request  the  company  started  a  store.  There  has  never  been  any  demand  from 
anv  considerable  number  of  men  for  a  cessation  of  the  system,  though  a  few  indi- 
viduals have  objected  to  it 

No  coercion  is  exercised  upon  the  employees.  Indeed,  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
coercion.  Mr.  Beaman  believes  that  the  company  stores  have  very  little  effect  in 
keeping  individual  enterprises  out  of  any  community.  In  all  the  company's  mining 
towns  of  any  consec^uence  there  are  strong  rival  stores.  The  company  does  not  try 
to  keep  them  out;  it  sells  them  lots  if  they  want  them.  Whatever  amount  of  the 
men's  pay  in  any  month  has  not  been  covered  by  store  orders  is  paid  in  cash  on  the 
pay  day  of  the  next  calendar  month.  Mr.  Beaman  does  not  believe  that  his  com- 
pany has  ever  discharged  a  man  because  he  refused  to  deal  with  the  store.  He  has 
never  known  preference  to  be  gdven  to  a  man  of  lai^ge  family  as  against  a  single  man 
or  a  man  of  small  family.  He  nas  never  heard  that  a  company  has  employed  more 
men  than  it  needed,  giving  them  work  only  a  part  of  the  time^  in  order  to  increase 
the  trade  of  the  company  store.  One  of  his  company's  policies  is  to  try  to  satisfy  the 
miners.     (282,  263,  27^-278,  290.) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  mana^r  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  states 
that  there  is  no  store  in  which  that  compan^r  or  its  members  have  any  mterest 
There  are  one  store  and  one  boarding  house  which  the  company  protects  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  wages  of  the  men  the  amount  of  their  bills  so  far  as  thev  O.  K.  them. 
The  company  receives  no  profit  or  commission  for  this  service.  A  small  amount,  $20 
or  $25  per  month,  is  paid  to  the  clerk  for  doing  the  work.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  protecting  other  concerns  in  the  same  way,  aside  from  the  time  and  trouble 
required  to  keep  the  books.  The  payment  to  the  clerk  does  not  probably  equal  1 
per  cent  of  the  bills.  The  witness  would  consider  5  per  cent  an  excessive  cnarge 
for  the  bookkeeping  involved.  The  witness  never  heard  of  any  complaint  from  the 
workmen  on  account  of  the  existing  system. 

As  to  the  probability  of  increased  charges  to  the  workmen  under  this  plan,  the 
witness  suggests  that  the  storekeeper,  knowing  that  he  is  sure  of  his  money,  can 
afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  if  he  took  chances.  Mr.  Newhouse  does  not  know  oi  any 
Store  in  Colorado  that  sells  its  goods  for  cash  without  some  credit.  A  comparison 
between  the  system  used  in  connection  with  his  company  and  a  system  of  strictly 
cash  parents  by  the  men  would  be  misleading.  The  cash  system  would  not  exist. 
He  has  investigated  the  subject  and  has  found  that  the  store  in  Bessemer  sells  goods 
to  the  men  at  the  same  price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  at  any  store  in  Pueblo, 
and  apparently  of  similar  Quality.     (296,  302,  303. ) 

2.  vomfony  gtores  in  Uian. — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  referred 
to  a  case  in  which  orders  are  issued  by  a  mining  company  upon  a  store  owned  by  a 
separate  corporation,  and  are  not  available  at  any  other  store.  Thev  are  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  containing  coupons  of  6  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  etc.  Though  this  is  an 
exdusive  arrangement  with  one  store,  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  that  the  store 

Siys  the  mining  company  any  commission.  The  prices  at  the  store  are  reasonable, 
e  has  never  heard  any  complaint  about  the  system.  The  men  have  the  privily 
of  tradiiu;  where  they  like,  and  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  that  a  man  who  should 
take  all  nis  earnings  in  cash  would  be  put  at  any  disadvantage  by  his  employers. 
Some  of  the  miners  do  their  trading  in  Salt  Lake  City.    (625,  629. ) 
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Mr.  Shabp  states  that  at  the  mines  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  (Doal  Company  there 
are  stores,  owned  by  a  separate  corporation,  on  which  the  coal  company  issues  orders 
to  the  miners.  The  miners  can  buy  as  cheaply  at  the  company  store  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  not  reauired  to  buy  there.  Some  of  them  haye  cash  for  their  purchases, 
and  they  spend  their  cash  more  freely  at  the  company  store  than  elsewhere,  though 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  men  who  go  to  other  places.     (641.) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  says  that  his  company  has  no  store  system,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  mine  which  has.  The  usual  custom  is  to  pay  in  time 
checks,  which  are  generally  cashed  at  some  store.  In  the  case  of  his  own  company, 
while  the  time  checks  are  cashed  at  a  store,  the  men  receiye  their  pay  in  money  if 
they  demand  it,  and  there  is  no  pressure  put  upon  them  to  trade  at  the  store  in  ques- 
tion.   Orders  in  fayor  of  other  stores  are  often  giyen,  and  are  honored  by  the  store 


which  does  the  payins.    The  store  doubtless  gets  its  compensation  in  the  custom 
which  it  gets  through  tne  bringing  of  the  men  to  its  place  of  business.     (570,  578. ) 
Mr.  Tbrhunb,  recent  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  states  that  his  company  had 


no  store,  nor  any  interest  in  one.  It  issued  store  orders  to  men  who  wanted  them, 
but  the  orders  were  not  directed  to  any  particular  store  and  could  be  used  whereyer 
the  men  pleased.     He  does  notbelieye  in  the  company-store  system.     (5d5. ) 

Mr.  Hanauer  states  that  the  store-order  system  is  not  used  to  any  extent  m  metal 
mines  in  Utah.     (608.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  says  that  company  stores  are  not  usual  in  connec- 
tion with  the  metal  mines  of  Utah,  although  there  are  some.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner, 
says  that  he  belieyes  there  is  no  law  in  Utah  against  company  stores,  but  he  never 
worked  for  a  company  which  had  stores.     (632!) 

3.  Company  stores  in  Idaho, — ^Mr.  Burbidoe  says  there  are  probably  no  company 
stores  in  the  strict  sense  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  though  there  are  stores  in 
which  some  of  the  mine  owners  are  interested.  He  has  heard  of  no  coercion  to  d^ 
at  such  stores  and  of  no  complaints.  The  Bunker  Hill  Company  has  no  store,  but  ^e 
miners  frequently  give  to  yarious  stores  orders  upon  their  wages  in  payment  for 
goods.  The  stores  collectiyely  send  an  agent  to  tne  company  on  pay  day  to  settle 
the  accounts.     (460,  461. ) 

Mr.  Crbbdon,  a  miner,  denies  the  claim  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulliyan  Com- 
pany did  not  force  its  employees  to  deal  at  stores.  He  says  that  he  questioned  a  busi- 
ness man  of  Wardner  regarding  this  statement  after  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Burbidge, 
and  that  he  told  him  it  was  not  true.     (525. ) 

4.  Company  tenements, — Mr.  Coatbs,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says 
that  in  connection  with  the  Colorado  mines  there  are  many  company  houses — not 
houses,  but  usually  cabins,  separate  from  each  other^  that  tne  men  are  required  to 
liye  in.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  they  can  not  liye  m  anything  else,  because  of  the 
adyantase  the  coinpanies  haye  by  the  rent  and  because  the  companies  will  not  sell 
land  for  houses.  The  system  giyes  the  companies  a  great  advantage  over  the  men.  If 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  they  need  only  to  refuse  to  rent  him  a  house.  In  case 
of  strikes,  those  who  are  living  in  the  company  houses  and  trading  in  company  stores 
are  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  go  back  to  work  or  leave  the  community.  Kents  of 
company  houses  can  not  genersuly  be  compared  with  neighboring  rents,  because 
there  are  generally  no  other  houses  in  the  place.  In  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  the 
employees  of  the  company  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  company  houses,  the  rents 
are  fair  as  compared  with  the  others.  In  other  Colorado  camps  Mr.  Coates  thinks 
that  in  comparison  with  the  wages  the  men  get  the  rents  are  unreasonable.  The 
employers  sa^  that  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  provide  houses  for  their  men 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  no  habitable  places.  Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  if  the 
companies  did  not  build  houses  and  establish  stores,  other  men  would  set  up  stores, 
and  the  miners  themselves,  or  others  for  them,  would  build  houses.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  companies  would  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  labor.     (252.) 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  describes  the  com- 
pany tenements  as  good  frame  houses,  usually  painted  and  plastered,  and  having  from 
3  to  5  rooms.  They  are  rented  to  such  employees  as  desire  them  at  a  reasonable  rent, 
based  on  the  cost  Many  others  buy  lots  and  build  their  own  houses.  Others  prefer 
to  save  rent  or  the  cost  of  building  good  houses  and  erect  poor  *  *  shacks. ' '  This  latter 
class  as  a  rule  have  more  money  saved  up  than  the  others. 

The  company  has  built  reservoirs  ana  pipe  lines  at  several  of  its  mining  towns, 
conveying  tne  water  to  hydrants  in  the  streets,  where  it  is  furnished  free  to  the  resi- 
dents. Trees  have  also  been  planted  along  the  streets  and  watered  from  this  supply. 
(265,278.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  conmiissioner  of  labor,  says  that  the  coal-mining  coinpanies  in 
Colorado  to  a  considerable  extent  furnish  tenements  for  llieir  employees.    These  are 
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mere  cabins,  and  they  rent  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  month.  The  system  gives  employers 
a  rreat  advantage  in  time  of  strike.     (218. ) 

lir.  Clark,  miner,  states  that  there  are  no  company  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  working  place.     (333. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  tne  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  furnishes 
no  dwellings  for  its  men  at  Denver.     (307.) 

5.  Cbmpcmy  boarding  houses. — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that 
some  of  tne  minine  companies  run  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  men  are  generally 
compelled  to  board  there.  The  rates  for  board  run  from  $5  to  $7  per  week  and  the 
men  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  beds.  Board  and  lodging  can  generally  be  obtained 
in  private  houses  for  about  the  same  price  that  the  companies  chaise  for  board  alone. 
The  witness  refers  to  one  instance  in  which  a  strike  took  place  on  account  of  the  poor 
food  furnished  by  the  company  boarding  houses.  The  company  boarding  house  is 
sometimes  managed  by  an  employee  of  the  company,  sometimes  bv  a  peraon  who 
pays  the  company  a  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  sometimes  by  one  wno  pays  a  fixed 
rent.     (350, 353^ 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  it  is  the  general  custom 
of  the  Utah  coal-mining  companies  to  run  company  boarding  houses.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  compel  the  men  to  board  there,  nor  to  give  a  pr^erence  to  those  who  do 
board  there.     (625.) 

Mr.  Terhuke,  recent  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  states  that  it  formerly 
seemed  necessary  for  mines  and  smelters  to  run  company  boarding  houses,  but  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  now.  His  company  formerly  had  a 
company  boardmg  house  where  single  men  were  required  to  board.  The  men  objected 
to  the  system,  and  the  compulsion  was  finally  removed.  When  this  was  done,  the 
men  went  away  and  took  board  at  the  neighboring  farm  houses,  where  they  could 
set  more  social  and  home  life.  The  company  had  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  boarding 
noose  from  $80  to  |20,  and  in  some  cases  let  it  go  entirely.  Around  the  mining 
camps  there  are  none  of  these  little  farms  that  offer  the  attractions  which  the 
Hanauer  smelter  men  found;  but  Mr.  Terhune  does  not  consider  that  the  fact  that 
the  men  live  in  a  company  boarding  house  under  compulsion  without  protest  would 
prove  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  conditions.  lie  does  not  believe  thai  such  a 
system  is  consonant  with  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  (594,  595,  603,  604.) 
'  Mr.  Callis,  formerly  a  Utah  miner,  says  that  there  are  no  company  boarding 
houses  in  his  district.  He  believes  that  where  there  are  company  boarding  houses 
in  Utah  the  men  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  expected  to  board  at  the 
company  house.     (631-633. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  Utah  mine  operator,  states  that  his  mining  company  owns  a  board- 
ing house,  where  the  unmarried  men  are  required  to  boara,  unless  a  man  is  excused 
for  someparticular  reason,  such  as  his  desire  to  live  with  a  mother  whom  he  sup- 
ports, llie  chaiee  is  now  80  cents  a  day.  Formerly,  when  wages  were  $3  per  day, 
the  price  of  board  was  $1  per  day.  The  boardins  house  has  not  been  run  for  profit, 
bat  to  nve  good  board  without  regard  to  cost.  Mr.  Allen  has  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint from  the  men.  It  is  the  seneral  custom  in  Utah  to  have  company  boarding 
nouses.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Tintic  district  several  years  ago  on  accoimt  of  the 
recjuirement  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house.  The  present  tendency  among 
mine  owners  is  to  get  rid  of  the  company  boarding  house.     (569,  570. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  savs  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Comi)any  has  a  boarding  house  at 
one  mine  and  chai^ges  75  cents  per  day  for  board.  This  is  about  the  same  rate  which 
is  charged  by  other  boarding  houses  at  the  same  place,  and  the  fare  is  as  good.  The 
men  are  not  required  to  board  at  the  company  house.     (641,  642.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  of  Utah,  states  that  there  has  not  been  any  company  boarding  house 
at  which  men  have  been  compelled  to  live  at  his  smelter  or  his  mines.  His  company 
had  a  house  at  which  the  men  were  provided  with  sleeping  apartments,  ''and  they 
paid  |1  per  month  each  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms.''     (608,  609. ) 

6.  ComptUsory  hospital  and  physiciaTu^  fees. — ^Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that  at  the  Denver  smelters  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  each  man  is  required  to  pay  $1  a  month  as  hospital  fees. 
The  money,  amounting  to  $1,100  or  $1,200  a  month,  goes  to  a  physician  selected  by 
the  company.  If  any  of  the  men  need  a  physician's  care  they  are  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  company  physician  treats  tnem  and  pays  all  expenses.  The  witness 
has  seen  10  or  12  men  in  the  hospital  at  one  time.  At  other  times  there  may  be 
no  one  there  for  a  month.  There  is  an  averaj^  of  one  or  two  the  year  round.  The 
payments  mentioned  do  not  cover  any  medical  services  to  the  men's  families.  If 
medical  treatment  is  needed  for  them  tne  company  physician  is  generally  employed, 
because  the  men  are  acquainted  with  him.  The  witness  is  satisfied  with  the  existing 
system.    There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  it  among  the  men. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  Smeltermen's  Union  will  protest  against  it  and  that  it  will  be 
abandoned.  Mr.  Grant,  the  trust's  manager  in  Denver,  is  willing  to  abandon  it,  say- 
ing that  the  present  antiscrip  law  forbids  taking  the  dollar  from  the  workingmen's 
wages,  and  that  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     (307,  317,  318.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  it  is  usual  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  to 
deduct  |1  a  month  from  the  wages  of  the  men  for  medical  service.  If  they  are  sick 
or  injured  they  are  taken  to  the  hospital  and  receive  the  best  medical  treatment. 
(686.) 

Mr.  Allbn,  mine  operator,  Utah,  says  that  at  his  mine  $1  a  month  is  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  men  and  paid  to  a  company  doctor,  who  gives  them  necessary 
advice  and  prescriptions  and  pays  their  expenses  at  the  hospital  if  thev  are  sick  or 
hurt  He  does  not  know  whether  the  miners  are  required  to  pav  the  $1  a  month, 
nor  whether  the  payment  covers  the  necessaxy  treatment  of  the  men'^s  families.     (678. ) 

Mr.  Sharp  says  that  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Companv  requires  the  married  men 
to  pay  $1  per  month  and  single  men  60  cents  per  montn  for  medical  and  hospital 
service.  The  men  could  not  get  the  services  of  a  doctor  and  medicine  and  hospital 
treatment  so  cheaply  in  any  other  wajr.  The  companv  doctor  treats  the  families  of 
the  married  men  and  furnishes  medicme.  The  men  formerly  demanded  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  doctor,  and  their  choice  was  generallv  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
company  and  to  themselves.  They  are  not  now  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  the 
choice  of  the  company  has  caused  no  complaint  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
(641.) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  says  that  the  men  in  Coal- 
ville pay  $1  per  month  for  doctor  dues,  but  do  not  object  to  the  practice,  and  think 
it  is  for  their  benefit.    There  is  no  hospital  in  Coalville.     (632. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhunb,  recently  manager  of  tne  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
it  waa  the  custom  of  that  company  to  deduct  $1  per  month  from  the  wages  of*  the 
men  for  medical  and  hospital  service,  but  the  men  were  not  restricted  to  one  physician 
or  one  hospital.  There  were  two  physicians  and  three  hospitals  which  they  could 
choose  from.     (696. ) 

H.  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  The  Colorado  eiahl-Jiour  law — opinions  of  workmgmen. — 
In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner,  the  usual  hours  of 
labor  hitherto  have  been  10  in  the  mines  and  10  or  12  in  the  smelters.  The  8-hour 
law  enacted  in  1899,  applying  to  mines  and  smelters,  went  into  effect  June  16.  The 
witness  thought  (in  July,  1899)  it  had  been  ^nerally  complied  with.  He  believed 
that  the  8-hour  day  was  advantageous  in  giving  workmen  more  time  for  recrea- 
tion, study,  and  rest,  and  was  especially  desirable  in  mines  on  account  of  the 
injurious  gases.  The  use  of  machinery  makes  it  pK)8sible  to  produce  more  wealth 
with  a  given  amount  of  labor  than  formerly,  and  this  justifies  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.    The  effect  of  such  a  reduction  is  to  increase  wages.     (220,  226. ) 

Mr.  CoATEs,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  new 
Colorado  8-hour  law  applies  only  to  mining  and  to  smelters  and  institutions  for  the 
refining  and  reduction  of  ores  and  metals.  He  knows  of  no  instance  where  it  is  not 
observed,  except  bv  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  Many  of  the 
organized  laborers  nad  been  working  10  hours  a  day  in  mines  and  mills,  but  he 
believes  there  was  no  other  instance  in  which  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  com- 
plying with  the  law  was  not  effected.  He  has,  however,  very  little  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  laws,  except  where  there  is  an  oiganization  to  enforce  them.  He 
believes  that  organizations  without  laws  can  obtain  the  same  results,  and  usually 
better.     (247.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  working  day  of 
coal  miners  was.  formerly  9i  hours  at  Louisville,  Colo.  When  the  8-hour  law  went 
into  effect  the  mines  complied  with  it.  The  production  per  man  per  day  was  very 
little  de(!reased.  Under  the  old  svstem  the  men  would  get  tired  and  quit  loading  at 
4  o'clock.  The  actual  working  day  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  shortened  by  the 
law.     (333.  334J 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  shortened  w^orkday  improves  the  social  condition  of  the 
workingmen,  and  he  believes  it  will  improve  his  economic  condition,  though  he 
r^ards  this  as  a  thing  still  to  be  proved.     (332. ) 

Mr.  SuLUVAN,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  states  that  the  hours  of  work  have  hereto- 
fore varied  from  8  to  12  in  the  metal  mines  in  different  districts.  The  variation  is 
caused  chiefly  by  the  varying  efficiency  of  labor  oiganization.     (347. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  savs  that  the  8-hour  law  shortened  the  hours  of  miners  in  some 
places,  but  is  not  fikely,  in  his  judgment,  to  have  any  considerable  effect  The  agi- 
tation of  the  question  and  the  consequent  enlightenment  of  the  public  will  doubtless 
have  effected  something.  Wherever  an  8-hour  day  has  once  been  secured  the  work- 
men are  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  backward  step.    Whatever  gain  has  been  made  is 
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to  be  credited  to  oivanized  labor.  The  ]aw  itself  and  the  agitation  which  led  to  it 
are  the  work  of  the  labor  organizations.     (354,  359. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  the  shorter  workday  tends  to  elevate  the  men — to  lead 
them  to  read  more  and  think  more.  His  miners'  union  has  been  agitating  the  8-hour 
day  for  years,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  it  by  law  in  Utah.  The  labor  oi^ganiza- 
tions  could  secure  the  8-hour  day  by  the  strike,  out  they  do  not  like  to  strike.  He 
does  not  think  it  possible  to  get  it  wiUiout  a  strike.  If  a  man  is  ^r  he  will  do  in  8 
hours  all  that  a  man  is  able  to  do  in  a  day.  A  mine  can  produce  more  with  8-hour 
shifts  than  with  10-hour  shifts.  Only  two  lU-hour  shifts  can  work  in  a  day;  three 
8-hour  shifts  can  work.     (354.) 

Mr.  WaiGBT,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that  12  hours 
a  day  is  an  unreasonable  time  to  work  in  a  smelter,  because  of  the  injury  to  the 
health  from  the  l^ul,  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  furnace  fumes.  It  is  impossible  for 
men  working  such  long  hours  to  work  over  22  days  in  a  month.  At  the  smelter 
where  he  works  the  men  have  tried  at  least  two  or  three  times  to  get  the  12-hour 
shifts  changed  to  8-hour  shifts.  The  management  absolutely  refused,  except  in  the 
case  of  about  60  men,  some  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  employees.  The  men 
refused  to  accept  this  small  concession.  The  question  of  the  8-hour  day  had  been 
discussed  more  and  more  earnestly  for  a  year  before  Mr.  Wright's  testimony.  The 
demand  was  actually  made  when  the  Colorado  8-hour  law  came  into  force.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  have  been  made,  however,  if  the  law  had  not  been  enacted. 
The  law  furnished  a  favorable  occasion,  and  the  men  were  able  to  stand  upon  the 
platform  of  a  refusal  to  violate  the  law. 

The  smelter  trust  was  willing  to  grant  the  8-hour  day  to  the  furnace  men,  the  feed 
men,  and  the  roasters,  who  were  working  in  12-hour  shifts,  provided  they  would 
accept  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  It  would  not  grant  the  8-hour  day  on  any  condition 
to  tne  common  laborers,  who  were  working  10  hours.  The  claim  was  that  two 
shifts  would  have  to  be  put  on  in  some  places,  where  one  set  of  10-hour  men  could 
do  the  work.  For  instance,  the  company  claimed  that  it  could  not  crush  enoush 
ore  in  8  hours  to  last  24,  while  they  could  crush  enough  in  10.     (306, 308, 318-321.T 

2.  The  Colorado  8-hour  law — statements  of  employers, — Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  tne  Colorado  8-hour  law,  as  originally 
introduced,  had  no  relation  to  quesuons  of  health.  It  was  not  pretended  to  have 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  wa^es  and  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  Utah  law  was  finally  substituted  because  it  had  been  declared  constitutional  in 
Utah,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Colorado  court  might  be  induced  to  overrule  its 
former  decision,  and  permit  at  least  a  start  toward  the  universal  8-hour  day.  Such 
legislation  is  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  coal  mining,  since  the  coal  miner  is  the 
healthiest  of  all  workmen.  TThe  even  temperature  oi  his  working  place  gives  him  a 
great  advantage  over  outside  workmen.  lie  is  not  exposed  to  the  arippingof  water, 
as  men  often  are  in  metalliferous  mines.  He  is  not  affected  by  gases,  because  these, 
whenever  they  exist,  must  be  dispelled  by  powerful  air  currents  from  steam  fans  in 
order  to  prevent  explosions.  These  fans  give  the  coal  miner  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  air.  The  Colorado  act  makes  no  distinction  between  mines  well  or  ill  ventilated, 
wet  or  dry,  or  between  those  workmen  in  the  smelters,  for  instance,  who  are  exposed 
to  the  furnace  heat  and  fumes  and  those  who  are  not.  It  makes  no  effort  to  help 
those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  shortening  of  their  hours  of  labor,  namely,  the 
women. 

If  the  shorter  workdajr  were  accompanied  by  advanced  ideas  and  means  of  spend- 
ing the  leisure  time,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the  workmen.  The  way  in  which 
the  men  now  spend  their  leisure  indicates  that  the  gain  from  more  physical  rest 
would  often  be  more  than  ofbet  by  the  physical  injury  received  and  the  money  spent 
in  dissipation. 

The  8-hour  day  is  economically  impracticable  for  coal  mining,  because  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  mming  of  bituminous  coal.  Disintegration  and  the  cost  of  handling 
forbid  its  being  stor^  at  the  mines  to  await  orders.  During  the  winter,  when  the 
demand  is  great,  the  miner  puts  in  10  or  12  hours  per  day,  and,  since  he  works  by 
the  ton,  earns  correspondingly  more.  If  he  worked  only  8  hours,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  employ  25  or  30  per  cent  more  men.  In  the  summer,  when  the  demand  is 
light  and  most  mines  run  on  half  time  or  less,  these  additional  men  would  have  to 
have  their  share  of  work,  and  the  earnings  of  all  would  b^  correspondingly  reduced. 
Even  if  the  miners  themselves  were  permitted  to  work  over  8  hours,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  have  extra  men  to  work  the  2  or  4  hours  over  the  8-hour  shifts  of  regular 
drivers,  etc.,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  coal  and  keep  the  timbering  along  with  the 
excavations.  This  would  be  impracticable.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company's  outside  men,  ^^  seeing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
law,  are  voluntarily  working  10  hours.'' 
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The  8-hoar  day  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  both  in  wages,  if  it  raises  rates 
as  it  is  meant  to,  and  by  requiring  increased  equipment  for  the  same  capacity,  as 
experience  has  shown  in  Illinois.  If  accompanied  with  10  hours'  jjay  it  will  close 
many  low-grade  metalliferous  mines,  compellmg  their  employees  to  seek  emi)loyment 
elsewhere,  and  injuring  or  mining  their  owners.  The  8-hour  day  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  years  in  some  parts  of  Colorado  where  rich  mines  and  other  conditions 
enable  the  employer  to  bear  it.  If  it  ought  to  come  it  will' come  in  other  places  by 
natural  conditions  and  in  su(±l  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee.  The  legislative  8-hour  day,  if  enforced,  would  be  particularly  injurious 
to  the  steel  workers  of  Colorado,  which  have  to  compete  for  their  heaviest  busineaa 
with  the  cheaper  labor  and  iron  ore  of  the  Eastern  States.     (279-281,  290,  291. ) 

Mr.  Beaman  states  further  that  his  company  sent  one  of  its  officers  to  Hawaii, 
China,  and  Japan  in  January,  1899,  to  solicit  orders  and  establish  agencies.  ''The 
disturbance  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  paaeage  of  the  8-hour  law,  in  connection 
with  a  temporary  rush  of  local  business,"  made  it  necessary  to  recall  him.  The  com- 
pany can  not  hope  to  meet  existing  competition  if  its  cost  of  production  is  to  be 
mcreased  to  the  extent  that  is  expected  if  the  8-hour  law  stands.  All  Colorado 
industries  having  a  market  through  or  at  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  entirely  excluded 
there&om  or  greatly  handicapped  if  8  hours'  work  for  10  hours'  pay  is  to  be  the  rule. 
(283.) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  smelters'  combination,  which  was  at  the  time  enpiged  in  oppos- 
ing a  strike  for  the  payment  of  the  previous  rate  of  wages  despite  the  reduction  of 
hours  to  8,  testified  that  he  thought  that  it  would  indicate  a  prosperous  condition  if 
men  could  earn  enoush  in  eight  hours  to  satisfy  their  needs.  No  man  works  except 
from  necessity,  and  shorter  hours  are  clearly  advantageous  in  themselves.  But  the 
witness  does  not  think  that  as  much  can  be  done  in  8  nours  as  in  10  or  12,  especially 
in  view  of  the  uniform  capacity  and  speed  of  machines.  The  question  is  therefore 
whether  employers  can  fbora  to  reduce  hours  and  still  pay  the  same  wages,  or 
whether  men  will  be  willing  to  accept  lower  wages.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  work 
for  less  pay  and  if  employers  can  not^ve  more  per  hour,  the  men  should  be  allowed 
to  work  longer  hours.  The  witness  smnits,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  improved 
machinery  is  to  displace  labor  and  create  a  surplus,  which  would  apparently,  in  some 
cases,  justify  reduction  of  hours.     (209,  210. ) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  before  the  8-nour  law  went  into  effect,  June  15,  1899,  the  men  worked 
from  9  to  12  hours  per  day.  The  smelter  is  so  situated  that  if  a  man  works  12  hours 
per  day  in  it,  he  is  practically  14  hours  away  from  home.  The  witness  considers  that 
too  long,  and  is  glad  to  change  12-hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts.  The  work  of  tending 
a  furnace  is  not  severe  or  continuous.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  cover  the  full 
amount  of  actual  work  on  a  12-hour  shift  Either  8  or  12  hours  must  be  worked  on 
those  furnaces  which  have  to  be  continuously  in  operation.  In  other  situations  the 
witness  thinks  10  hours  is  a  proper  length  for  a  working  day,  and  that  the  men 
would  prefer  to  work  10  hours  and  get  correspondingly  larger  jMiy.  The  witness 
indicates,  however,  that  when  the  question  was  presented  to  the  men  of  working  8 
or  10  hours  they  generally  expressed  a  preference  for  the  8-hour  day,  with  some 
moderate  increase  in  the  rate  per  hour.  The  witness  suggests  that  uie  men  were 
moved  by  a  desire  not  to  break  the  law. 

The  cost  of  smelting  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  increased.  The  company  had 
meant  to  raise  the  wages  10  per  cent  in  any  case,  but  wasee  per  hour  have  in  fact 
been  raised  30  or  35  per  cent  Mr.  Newhouse  does  not  think  the  product  ]^r  man 
per  hour  is  increased  by  the  shorter  work  day.  The  8-hour  day  haa  been  tried  only 
1  month  at  the  time  of  his  testimony.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  business  could 
be  carried  on  at  a  profit  under  the  changed  conditions.  If  treatment  charges  were 
increased  on  low-grade  ore,  production  would  be  shut  off.  Consequently  he  did  not 
believe  that  charges  on  such  ore  would  be  increased  by  any  smelter.  He  is  not  pre- 
pared to  B&y  that  the  8-hour  law  affects  the  smelting  industry  unfavorably.  If  it  is 
tound  possible  to  run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  the  present  basis,  his  company  will 
continue  with  the  8-hour  day,  whether  the  8-hour  law  is  held  constitutional  or  not. 
(295,  299-302,  305.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Ai^go  smelter,  considers  the  8-hour  law  as  involving  a  positive  loss, 
an  annihilation  of  value,  in  so  far  as  it  compels  men  who  are  perfectly  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  10  or  12  hours  a  day  to  stop  work  at  the  end  of  8  hours.  The  extra 
time,  and  the  products  that  might  be  obtained  in  it,  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  up. 
It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  accomplish  a  little  more  proportionately  in  8  houra 
than  m  12,  but  the  difference,  in  the  case  of  such  work  as  that  about  the  Aigo 
smelter,  is  exceedingly  slight     (377,  378. ) 

The  witness  states  further  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  furnace  men,  roasters,  and 
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feeders  work  either  12-hour  shifts  or  S-hour  shifts,  because  the  works  must  be  in 
operation  throughout  the  24  hours.  If  the  same  wases  were  to  be  paid  for  8  hours 
which  have  been  paid  for  12,  either  the  works  woiud  have  to  dose  down  or  the 
charges  for  treating  ore  would  have  to  be  increased.  An  incr»EU9ed  charge  for  treat- 
ment would  stop  the  mininff  of  large  (quantities  of  low-grade  ore.  To  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  have  oeen  working  12  hours  proportionately  to  a  reduction  of 
working  time  to  8  hours,  would  reduce  their  standara  of  living  to  a  very  injurious 
extent  Mr.  Hill  believes  that  the  time  is  gradually  approaching  when  we  shall 
have  the  8-hour  system,  but  he  does  not  think  the  proper  time  for  it  has  yet  come. 
He  regards  the  existence  of  a  laive  number  of  unemployed  men  as  a  valid  alignment 
for  the  8-hour  day  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  distribute  the 
work  that  is  done  among  all  the  people  who  want  to  work.  He  denies  that  in  the 
Aigo  smelter  the  12-hour  men  leave  their  work  exhausted  or  that  their  health  is 
impaired  by  it.  He  asserts  that  they  work  year  after  year  with  practically  no  loss 
of  time  on  account  of  sickness.  The  10-hour  men  are  generallv  anxious  to  get  pro- 
moted to  12-hour  shifts  on  account  of  the  greater  pay  that  is  maae  there.    (371,  381. ) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  when  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect,  the  Argo  smelter  submittea 
the  question  to  its  employees  whether  they  would  prefer  to  keep  the  works  running 
and  oe  paid  proportionately  to  the  hours  they  worked,  while  the  question  of  the 
validitv  of  the  law  was  pending  before  the  courts,  or  wnether  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  works  closed.  They  preferred  to  go  on  with  the  proportionate  reduction  of 
waras.    This  was  r^;arded  as  a  temporary  arrangement    (370,  371.) 

Mr.  Lbk,  mine  inspector  of  Colorado,  does  not  think  that  Ic^lation  should 
attempt  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor.  Conditions  differ,  so  that  it  ma3r  he  better  for  men 
to  work  10  hours  in  one  place  and  only  6  in  another.  Employers  in  Colorado  mines 
often  work  their  men  only  6  hours  and  sometimes  only  4  where  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  bad.  While  the  mining  industry  was  prosperous  when  the  8-hour  law  was 
passed  in  1899,  and  while  some  mines  could  afford  to  raise  wages,  many  others  were 
working  so  close  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  10  houre'  wages  for  8  hours' 
work.  The  witness  thinks  that  when  mines  are  developed  and  worked  on  a  large 
scale  they  can  afford  the  8-hour  system,  and  are  usually  mclined  to  adopt  it  without 
legislation.     (235,242.) 

3.  The  Utah  S-hour  law, — ^Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  the 
constitution  of  that  State  provides  that  8  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  all  public 
works  of  the  State  or  any  of  its  divisions,  and  that  the  legislature  shall  provide 
by  general  laws  for  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  in  factories,  mines^  and 
smelters.  The  act  of  the  l^islature  restricting  the  working  day  to  8  hours  in 
underground  mining  and  in  smelters  has  been  upheld  under  this  clause  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  and  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Holden  v.  The  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hammond  considers  the  law  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  working  people  and  not  injurious  to  the  employers,  and  he  believes  it  is 
generally  satis^tory.     (618.) 

Mr.  Terhunb,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states 
that  since  the  reduction  of  hours  from  12  to  8  by  the  Utah  8-hour  law,  January  1, 
1896,  the  men  are  better  off  as  regards  health  and  efficiency,  and  he  thinks  morally 
better  off  also.  The  change  of  hours  made  it  necessary  to  employ  about  30  per  cent 
more  men.  The  net  increase  of  cost  of  labor  was  atfout  10  per  cent,  but  tne  men 
work  so  much  more  efficiently  that  the  smelting  company  is  no  worse  off.  Though 
the  shortening  of  hours  was  accompanied  with  a  consiaerable  decrease  of  daily  wages, 
the  change  was  generally  desired  by  the  men,  and  the  men  are  able  to  work  so  many 
more  days  per  month  that  their  monthly  earnings  are  hardly  lessened.  He  thinlra 
that  the  men  did  not  formerly  work  more  than  24  days  per  month,  and  that  with 
the  8-hour  day  they  work  nearly  30.  The  operation  of  the  law  on  the  whole  is  dis- 
tinctly beneficial.     (591,  592,  596. ) 

Mr.  Terhune  says  further  that  it  is  the  belief  of  mine  owners  generally,  so  far  as 
he  knows  from  conversation  with  them,  that  they  get  practically  as  much  work  under 
the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10.  Tne  shorter  hours  give  satisfaction  to  the  men, 
give  them  increEued  opportunity  for  recreation,  and  make  them  feel  that  their  rights 
are  recognized.  Moreover,  their  intelligence  is  Quickened  with  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  recreation.  The  more  intelligent  laborer  is  everywhere  more 
effective.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  says  that  the  8-hour  law  of  Utah  applies  only  to 
mining.  As  so  applied  he  considers  it  entirely  satisfactory.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  last  legislature  to  apply  the  8-hour  system  to  men  working  upon  the  surface. 
It  failed,  because  surface  work  was  not  considered  so  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  or  so 
unhealthful.    (584. ) 

This  witness  says  further  that  the  miners  generally  advocated  the  8-hour  law,  and 
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the  mine  owners  as  a  rule  concluded  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  it  and  see  how  it 
would  operate;  and  by  not  opposing  it  in  the  l^pslature  they  let  it  become  a  law. 
They  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes.  A  clause 
in  the  State  constitution  gave  the  legislature  power  to  enact  such  a  law.     (589.) 

Mr.  Chambers  says  that  if  mines  are  properly  managed  they  can  get  about  as  much 
product  from  men  who  work  8  hours  as  from  men  who  work  10.  In  the  case  of  his 
own  mine  the  8  hours  are  reckoned  continuously,  say  from  3  o'clock  to  11 .  The  men 
are  at  the  working  place  when  the  pjeriod  begins  and  do  not  leave  until  the  period 
ends.  They  are  iulowed  about  20  minutes  for  lunch,  without  deduction  of  pay.  Mr. 
Chambers  regards  the  svtem  as  satisfactory.  The  men  seem  to  be  more  ambitious  to 
do  an  honest  day's  work  than  they  used  to  be  when  thev  worked  10  hours.  The 
foreman  does  not  find  them  asleep  nor  ' '  smoking  the  pipe  a  bit. ' '  Moreover,  the  fore- 
man is  probably  more  stringent  m  his  demands  than  he  was  under  the  10-hour  day. 
(684,587,588.) 

Mr.  Shakp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  says  that  its 
miners  receive  the  same  rate  per  ton  under  the  8-hour  law  as  formerly  when  they 
worked  10  hours,  and  that  they  produce  about  as  much  in  8  hours  as  formerly  in  10. 
When  the  8-hour  law  was  adopted  in  Utah  the  company  at  first  paid  the  same  rate 
per  hour  to  day  laborers  which  had  been  paid  for  10-hour  days.  It  has  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  the  same  daily  wage  for  8  hours  as  formerly  frr  10.  in  order  to  get 
men  enough.  This  is  of  course  a  disadvantage  to  the  company,  and  there  is  a  further 
disadvantage  in  that  the  plant  is  used  onl^  8  hours  instead  of  10  during  the  24.  To 
keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  work  of  the  miners  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  drivers 
and  other  day  laborers,  timber  men,  ete.     (639.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  recently  owner  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
wages  at  that  smelter  were  reduced  10  per  cent  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1893,  and 
that  when  the  Utah  8-hour  law  took  effect  the  old  rate  of  wag^es  per  hour  was  restored 
with  an  8-hour  day.  He  does  not  think  that  the  reduction  of  hours  materially 
increases  the  efficiencv  of  the  men  in  a  smelter,  because  a  furnace  takes  a  given 
amount  of  material  and  no  more.  In  mining  the  men  probably  do  as  much  in  8  hours 
as  in  10.  He  does  not  think  thid  is  true  of  common  labor.  Some  of  the  mines 
worked  three  8-hour  shifts  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect  The  8-hour  law 
is  generally  satisfactory  to  both  employer  and  employee  in  Utah.     (610.) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  underground  men  in  Utah  mines  generally 
worked  10  hours  per  day  before  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law  in  1896.  That  law 
has  been  generally  observed.  In  Mr.  Alleir  s  mine  the  shift  goes  on  at  8,  works  until 
12,  goes  off  for  dmner,  goes  back  at  1,  and  works  until  5.  The  men  are  lowered 
before  the  hour  and  are  at  their  working  places  when  the  hour  for  work  begins. 
They  leave  their  working  places  in  time  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  the 
quitting  time  comes.  Under  the  10-hour  system,  in  cases  where  the  men  took  their 
lunches  into  the  mine  and  ate  it  there,  the* lunch  period  came  out  of  the  company's 
time.     (571.) 

This  witness  believes,  from  the  expense  account  of  his  mine  and  the  amoimt  of  work 
that  is  done,  that  the  men  accomplish  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  accomplished  in  10. 
The  general  effect  of  shorter  hours  upon  the  men  can  not  but  be  good.    (571, 572. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  effect  ot  the  8-hour 
day  has  been  very  favorable  upon  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  Utah 
coal  miners.  The  mine  operators  are  perhaps  a  little  worse  off,  in  that  their  plant 
lies  idle  a  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  men  produce  very  nearly  as  much  in  8 
hours  as  in  12.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  8-hour  law  were  adopted  gener&lly 
for  manufacturing  and  other  vocations.     (626-628. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  formerly  a  miner,  thinks  that  the  8-hour  law  of  Utah  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  miners,  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  of  their  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition,  and  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  employers.     (631,  636.) 

4.  Sunday  vxyrL — ^Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  State,  says  that  the  law  of  Utah  for- 
bids unnecessarv  work  on  Sundajr,  and  that  it  is  generally  observed,  though  work  in 
smelters  and  other  work  of  the  kind  continues  on  Sunday.     (620.) 

Mr.  Terhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
he  regards  it  as  highly  advantageous  to  give  men  1  day  of  rest  in  7.  Smelters  must 
run  continuously,  out  under  his  management  men  were  able  to  get  1  weekly  rest  day 
if  they  desired.  The  mines  that  he  is  familiar  with  run  on  Sunday.  For  this  there 
is  no  industrial  or  technical  reason.  There  mav  be  a  moral  reason,  m  that  the  miners 
in  some  camps  would  not  know  what  to  do  witn  themselves  if  they  did  not  work,  and 
might  spendftheir  time  at  saloons,  particularly  where  there  are  no  churches.  (596, 
603.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  a  former  smelter  owner,  Utah,  says  that  smelters  necefl&arily  run  on 
Sundays,  though  it  is  usual  to  have  relief  men,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  par- 
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Mr.  THoxikfi,  Stale  coal  mine  inspector  of  Ttah.  sav»  that  the  luon  )^'no^l^y  ti\^rk 
6  days  in  the  veek  in  Utah  coal  mines.      olS^.  62tv ) 

Mr.  Shasp,  oi  the  Plcaamt  Valley  Coal  Oxnpany.  Ftah.  Miyti  that  ih*  ininorn  do 
not  work  on  Sundays  except  vhen  the  mine  is  crowdeil  with  onion*.     it«:^.)  > 

Mr.  AiXKX,  mme  opentor.  hap  given  caiehil  attention  to  tlio  rt'sxUt^  of  Suu«)av 
work,  and  is  ccmvinoed  that  the  men  lo«e  as  many  da>-8  in  a  yiMir,  or  inonv  \i  thov 
try  to  work  7  dajre  in  the  week  than  if  thev  re^t  on  Sunday.  Ho  U'lioMv  tt  wouU) 
be  better  for  the  men  and  for  the  company  if  no  Sunday  work  won>  tiouo.  unK^^  tni 
accoont  of  some  abaolate  neceeoty,  such  ar  pumping  a  wet  mine.  Tho  jnuioml  \m\v 
tice  in  Utah  is  to  work  on  Sondaye.     (571,  578.) 

I.  SafetT  and  —ntf  tloM  ofayBea  and  anelten.— 1.  Insihiium  of  m (»!«•«. 
Colorado. — Mr.  Lkb,  oommifledoner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  toHtitU>«  thut  thor««  \\v\y  \>s\\ 
inspectors  in  connection  with  bis  office,  but  that  the  fonn*  in  ontirolv  iiu(d(H|(tiilo. 
The  inspectors  have  never  been  able  to  set  around  to  all  of  tlio  iniut»H.  Y)u«\  iirr  (<«  m 
tinually  making  inspections,  but  most  01  them  are  on  the  ImKiM  of  rmnpliiiiilM,  mid  I  ho 
inspectors  are  compelled  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  Stato  to  thoothornti  tliiNiuMnuiit. 
Xo  attention  is  paid  to  complaints  not  signed  in  gocxi  faith.  Many  roniplitliiiit  ttio 
made  in  spite  by  discharged  men,  but  there  are  also  many  valid  (umiiiluintM.  't'lio 
employers  often  ask  for  1^ vice  from  the  inspectors  ami  aro  alwiiyn  wlllinu  tn  )tu\o 
them  enter  the  mines.  Mr.  Lee  thinks  four  more  inspectont  would  Im«  ntMMlod  tn  do 
the  work  satisfactorily.     (234,  236. ) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  stati^H  thut  tlio  ('ntnriidn  Ihwm 
regarding  the  safety  and  sanitary  condition  of  mines  aroontiroly  worlhli'MN,  liruuiMt 
they  are  not  enforced.  The  law  requires  that  minoH  U;  t^xuniino'd  auw  a  miMilli,  In* 
does  not  think  they  are  examined  oftener  than  onre  in  0  hioiiDim.  'Jhnr  \n  ofily  1 
inspector  with  1  deputy,  and  he  does  not  l)elieve  thoy  could  umVi*  I'kMfiiiiiittlMii^ 
oftener.  Even  when  the  inspector  direc^ts  chan^^c^i  to  Ih;  mmuU*  ttii'M*  dlnx  iioni<  ( un 
not  be  enforced  for  lack  of  penalties.  He  (^mtrasts  the  r^»nditi/>ri  in  ('oIommIo  with 
the  condition  in  England,  wnere,  he  says,  the  inHji<M;t/;r'M  di-t nut nH-nt  1m  oim*  of  tint 
institutions  of  the  State,  and  mine  owners  have  to  att(;nd  Ut  iiu*  vcntiJatiofiu/id  mud 
tary  condition  of  their  mines.     (327,  338. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Colorado  metal  miner,  says  that  th<'nr  fiHv<f  )n-t'u  in'tn*'  \ti*'\>*  *  ♦">* 
in  that  State  for  about  10  years.  He  has  U^f^n  tn'iii'iitu  in  Wn-.  rhtU'.  dxnn^  tti'  ni'n*t 
of  that  time,  and  he  has  seen  a  deputy  \i\!i'\ffU'X4)f  'yi»i  nun*.  'I  h<'  iit^\n » ^m  fi*  ui 
through  a  mine  where  there  were  aU^ut  W)  umxi  in  al^/tjt  'J^i  u*mi*iu  p  '\  \n  mun  1$ 
ought  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  in  3  rnontliM.  Tii^-  t'/,ff^a%f,.i'*  i\,n,k  <fi.it  if  ft  »ttn 
cheaper  than  tunb^,  and  leave  the  rnin^^f!  ini><>fr.''iwiOy  f  t\>\/,t*t  d  7  /.<  Un,^,*  nw^ 
and  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  ventiiiUlon,  *f*^'/hi  t//  U:  *Att'\*',\/  Iv/k^/)  m\*»  t  i// 
the  State.     (358.) 

Mr.  DoTLB,  a  diiectoroC  the  Portland  0^!d  M;fJf#/  (>frfit/Ht,y,  »<iv»  fKa»  M.<  in.t** 
inspection  laws  of  Colorado  an^xL^t  */i  L'/f.r./,     '|/>-  i'.rtA-.  'A  ,r,^;^/ «/// *  t*  Wf^  ^  -^it 
dent  to enlofce  theni.    The  uxii^it  Jjhv^^i  'a-.  ./,>;>'->/)  «r.<'f/  7/ 'J;*//      li,  (,/*/*,*' 
no  mine  is  Inspected  exceu  aftirr  a  tt^sn,  tJ^  'a*^,  k  .  *4.     Mr  //,/,<  »r  i  r.'  h  **  *t,*^ 
saoitary  and  pemnai'SaAety  rx..i..r./  ^*>  ',f  (:^,,^/r^i^,  a/*r  x,ii,',tt,*  ,i  ♦/,' /   ti*  fs, 
enforoed;  but  thejr  an  nrx  *T.Kr':^:      '  >/-  , 

to  nnne  earapf  f,  "x^ss^aoix^m*.  «.v;  v.*.'^  a'.-.  ,xuv»  '*i.'\    ;.iryy -*,',;*  i,i$  *  'm*  u  'A  t^» 

law  warn  pMnd.    The  «ic:..:ttfi.j«ai  tf'X^::'4Li  it;*  k^ku,  >:^y'/^I  it;«^  V>,  ^it  /V|V./«vif, 
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2.  Ingpection  laws,  Uah  and  Idaho. — ^Mr.  Hammond,  eecretary  of  state  of  Utah, 
states  tnat  there  is  a  law  in  Utah  for  the  inspection  of  coal  mines,  but  none  for  the 
inspection  of  metal  mines.  He  does  not  know  why  the  metal  mines  are  not  included. 
There  has  been  no  agitation  of  the  question,  and  he  supposes  that  the  laws  are 
Tecarded  as  sufficient.     (618,  619,  622.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal  mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  though  there  la  no 
inspection  law  for  the  metal  mines  of  the  Stfiite,  one  is  as  much  needed  for  them  as 
for  c(XEd  mines.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  legislature  to  get  such  a  law, 
but  thev  have  been  defeated  throueh  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners.     (628, 630. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  states  that  it  is  his  duty  to  mspect  the  coal  mines  of  Utah,  both  when 
called  upon  and  of  his  own  motion.  He  has  no  assistants.  The  coal  mines  of  Utah 
are  in  Rood  condition.     (622,  629. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  opeiutor,  states  that  while  there  is  a  law  for  the  inspection 
of  coal  mines,  it  does  not  apply  to  metal  mines.  There  are  no  regulations  as  to  the 
ventilation  or  timbering  or  safety  appliances  of  metal  mines.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  says 
that  the  absence  of  a  mine  inepection  law  for  the  metal  mines  of  Utah  is  due  to  tne 
opposition  of  the  owners.  When  he  was  in  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
regulate  the  metal  mines,  but  the  preponderance  of  feeling  seemed  to  be  against  it, 
and  it  was  defeated.  Mr.  Callis  voted  against  it,  believing  that  the  measure  was  not 
suited  to  correct  the  evils  it  was  aimed  at,  thoush  the  silver  miners  need  protection, 
and  the  silver  mines  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  proper  means  of  ventilation  as  the 
coal  mines.  The  lar^r  mines  are  ver^  well  ventilated.  The  air  which  is  pumped  in 
to  work  the  pneumatic  drills  is  a  considerable  aid  in  ventilation.  The  worst  lack  of 
ventilation  appears  in  the  small  mines  worked  bv  prospectors,  and  in  this  fact  lies 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  application  of  a  law.     (o36,  637. ) 

Mr.  Callis  thinks  that  the  Utah  laws  regarding  ventilation  should  be  a  little  more 
strictly  enforced.  The  ventilation  of  coal  mines  has  recently  been  much  improved, 
but  in  some  of  the  most  active  mines  there  is  still  need  of  improvement     (633, 634. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDOB  thinks  that  the  mining  inspection  system  m  Idaho  is  a  rather  per- 
functory affair,  and  that  the  mine  owners  themselves  are  inclined  to  keep  tneir 
mines  in  a  safe  condition  and  well  ventilated  without  any  l^al  regulations.     (459. ) 

3.  Sanitation  and  safety  of  metal  mines. — Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  states  that  the 
best  metal  mines  of  Utah  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  well  ventilated.  The  man 
who  is  up  to  his  business  knows  that  he  is  the  loser  if  he  does  not  have  proper  venti- 
lation. If  the  mine  is  not  cleared  of  smoke  the  men  can  not  work  properly.  More- 
over, the  good  miners  see  that  this  matter  is  attended  to.     (576. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  a  good  many  lives  would  be  saved  every  year  by  the  use 
of  a  cage  inclosed  at  the  sides  so  that  men  Could  not  fall  or  be  knocked  from  it. 
Many  cases  have  saf etv  catches,  but  not  all.  Accidents  do  not  often  happen  for 
lack  of  them.  There  snould  be  a  limit  to  the  depth  that  can  be  worked  with  one 
bucket  When  a  certain  depth  is  reached  the  company  should  be  recjuired  to  set  a 
hoist  at  a  station  down  in  the  mine.  The  use  of  excessively  long  single  lifts,  run- 
ning from  300  to  900  feet,  greatl^r  increases  the  danger.     (357. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  regards  electricity  as  an  unsafe  motive  power  for  mines.  He  has 
known  of  the  killing  of  a  numlier  of  men  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  by  electric 
hoists,  through  the  accidental  charging  of  the  hoisting  apparatus.  The  operation  of 
the  electric  hoist  is  also  uncertain.     (^,  357. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  the  ventilation  of  the  metal  mines  is  generally  very  poor. 
There  is  no  r^ular  system  of  ventilation.  Occasionally,  in  particularly"  bad  places, 
a  fan  is  put  in  which  blows  air  through  a  pipe  into  a  certain  drift  or  sometimes  into 
3  or  4.  It  is  not  usually  attempted  to  ventilate  the  whole  mine.  One  man  was 
recently  killed  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  on  account  of  bad  air,  and  another  is  in 
the  hospital  on  account  ol  injuries  received  through  being  overcome  by  bad  air.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  become  senseless  from  this  cause.  He  is  gen- 
erally carried  out  and  lies  somewhere  until  he  gets  over  it,  and  then  goes  to  work 
again.     (357,  358.) 

The  witness  states  further  that  the  smoke  of  the  blasting  powder  is  one  of  the  causes 
pf  bad  air  in  the  mines.  The  men  are  expected  to  shoot  the  blasts  at  the  ends  of 
their  shifts.  If  one  shift  does  not  follow  another  immediately,  as  it  need  not  if  they 
work  10  hours,  the  smoke  may  have  time  to  get  out  before  the  next  shift  comes  on. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  escape  if  one  shift  follows  another  immediately;  and 
this  is  especial! V  likely  to  happen  with  8-hour  shifts.  When  men  work  8-hour  shifts 
they  usually  take  about  20  minutes  for  lunch.  If  they  would  set  off  the  blasts  just 
before  going  out  to  lunch,  the  20  minutes  would  give  the  air  'a  chance  to  become 
nearly  clear  of  smoke.     (358,  359. ) 

4.  SdfnMary  oonditionSj  smelting,  precUms  metals. — Mr,  Te^^unb,  recently  manager  of 
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the  Hasaaer  Smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that  the  health  of  the  men  in  that  smelter 
is  injured  by  tiie  fumes  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead.  There  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  recent  years  in  apncuratus  for  disposing  of  these  fumes,  but  the^r  can  not  be 
altogether  got  rid  of.  The  health  of  the  men  necessarily  suffers,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  in  this  work  that  the  hours  of  daily  labor  should  be  short.     (592-^94.) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  states  that  in  most  plants  which  he  has 
worked  in  there  are  systems  for  taking  away  the  smoke  and  cinders,  but  that  no  such 
appliances  have  been  put  in  at  the  (rrant  smelter  at  Denver.  The  mana^rs  have 
promised  to  do  it,  but  ''always  gave  some  cause  or  other  for  not  doing  iV*  Mr. 
Wright  believes  that  the  general  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  and  the  laws  for  the  venti- 
lation of  mines  are  well  enforced,  and  that  in  the  mines  there  is  no  disposition  to 
i^ore  the  laws  or  the  health  or  safety  of  the  laborer.  A  man  of  some  eaucation  is 
hkely  to  protect  himself  better  against  any  sort  of  danger  than  the  more  ignorant 
workmen.     (315. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  says  that  there  is  no  healthier  occupation 
than  working  in  that  smelter.  Lead  is  not  used  there.  The  fumes  in  the  lead 
smelters  were  formerly  very  iniurious  to  the  health  of  the  men,  but  it  is  his  impres- 
sion that  improvements  have  been  introduced  which  have  nearly  or  entirely  done 
away  with  the  injurious  effects. 

The  Ai^  smelter  uses  copper  instead  of  lead  for  concentrating  the  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  no  injurious  fumes  in  copper  works.  Even  those  men  who  work  12  hours 
do  not  leave  the  work  exhausted.  They  do  not  actually  labor  over  6  hours,  and  thev 
are  always  fresh.    Practically  no  time  is  lost  on  account  of  sickness.     (371, 376, 377. ) 

Mr.  NswHouBB,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  company's  works  is  very  gooa.  It 
has  built  hoods  over  the  furnaces,  and  has  exhaust  fans  to  take  out  all  nauseous 
gases.  The  health  of  the  men  has  improved  wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years,  so 
that  they  generally  continue  at  work  a  great  deal  longer  than  before.     (301. ) 

5.  OommUsortf  acciderUinmrance.  Colorado. — Mr.  Doyle,  a  director  of  the  Port- 
land Gola  Minmg  Company,  states  that  the  most  of  the  mines  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  have  blanket  insurance  policies,  exempting  them  from  liability  for  accident; 
f  1  per  month  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each  man  to  cover  the  premiums.  When 
a  man  is  killed  the  insurance  company  settles  with  the  widow,  usually  after  a  suit  in 
court.    The  men  have  no  discretion  about  the  payment  of  the  $1  a  month.     (368, 
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Mr.  Leb,  mine  inspector,  savB  that  in  a  good  many  Colorado  mines  the  employers 
insure  their  men  against  acciaent,  apparently  deducting  the  cost  from  their  wages. 
Men  also  frequently  insure  themselves.     (233.) 

Mr.  NswHousB,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  that  company  makes  insurance  a  condition  of  employment. 
This  has  always  been  done,  and  the  men  have  never  complained.  There  is  a  notice 
posted  about  the  works  that  such  and  such  deduction  will  be  made  for  hospital  dues 
and  insurance  dues,  and  the  men  enter  into  a  contract  to  this  effect  before  they  are 
employed.  The  company  is  saved  from  liability;  the  Employers'  Liability  Associa- 
tion takes  the  risk  of  any  action  for  damages  about  the  works.  The  witness  believes 
that  the  deduction  for  insurance  is  65  cents  or  $1  per  month;  the  hospital  dues  are 
65  cents  per  month.  This  money  pays  the  company  doctor,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  the  men  and  their  families.     (298,  303. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  does  not 
imTOse  any  restrictions  as  to  insurance  upon  its  men  at  its  Denver  smelters.     (307.) 

Utah. — Mr.  Hanauer,  who  is  interested  in  smelters  and  metal  mines  in  Utah,  states 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  his  establishments  for  the  men  to  contribute  $1  per  month 
either  toward  hospital  service  or  toward  accident  insurance.  They  take  their  choice 
between  the  two,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  either.  A  man  who  should  refuse 
would  not  be  prejudiced  in  respect  to  his  employment.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal 
practice  to  take  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Hanauer  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men 
take  accident  insurance  and  not  over  10  per  cent  the  hospital  service.  His  company 
has  an  insurance  which  relieves  it  from  responsibility  m  case  of  accident;  it  is  not 
clear  whether  or  not  this  is  paid  for  by  the  contributions  of  the  men.     (608,  609. ) 

Mr.  Terhuns,  recentiy  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Salt  Lake  City,  says  that 
that  company  had  a  system  of  involuntary  insurance  at  one  time,  but  it  became  obnox- 
ious and  was  given  up.  Under  a  purely  voluntary  system,  with  low  premiums  and 
good  indemnities,  90  per  cent  of  the  men  went  in  again.     (595. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  states  that  it  is  not  customary  in  Utah,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  to  compel  the  men  to  pay  for  accident  insurance.  The  companies  sometimes 
contract  for  insurance  without  expense  to  the  men.  Some  accident  companies  also 
do  a  consideiable  businees  with  the  miners  individually.    (585.) 
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Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  is  no  system  of  insurance  under  his  company,  and  he 
does  not  know  whether  there  is  one  at  any  mine  in  Utah.     (572.  ^ 

Idaho. — Mr.  Burbidoe  says  that  most  of  the  mining  compames  in  Idaho  insure 
their  men  against  accident.  This  does  not  relieve  the  company  from  liability  for 
damage  suits.     (459.^ 

6.  Employertf  liability, — Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  a  rigid  employers'  liability  law  is 
especially  desirable  in  Colorado.  The  existing  law  does  not  protect  employees  against 
injury  by  the  neglieence  of  fellow-servants.  So  long  as  this  is  true  the  workingman 
ousht  to  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  in  selectmg  those  with  whom  he  is  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  this  influence  he  does  not  secure.     (226,  227.) 

J.  Bllftcellaneoui  tcitlmony  as  to  <»ndittoii  of  labor  in  mountAln 
StAten. — 1.  Immigration.  Foreign-bom  labor. — Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commis- 
sioner of  Colorado,  believes  that  the  tendency  of  immigration  is  to  produce  an  excess 
of  labor  and  depreciate  wages.  He  believes  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion to  those  who  possess  a  small  amount  of  wealth  and  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  English.  There  are  comparatively  few  foreign-bom  persons  in  Colorado  who 
can  not  speak  English.  There  are  a  good  many  Swedes  and  some  Italians.  The 
latter' are  very  clannish  and  are  not  a  desirable  class  of  citizens.     (221,  222.  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  coal  miners  are 
mostly  foreigners.  Italians,  Finlanders,  and  French  predominate.  There  are  also 
Welsh,  Engfish,  and  some  Americans.     (626.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  of  Utah,  says  that  the  Finlander  makes  the  best  miner  of  all. 
There  are  many  Scandinavians,  some  Irishmen,  Comishmen,  and  Italians,  in  his 
employment.     (611.) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  in  his  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  the  miners  are  a  mixture 
of  nationalities,  in  which  the  Irish- Americans  probably  predominate  and  Scandinav- 
ians are  next  in  number.  Mr.  Chambers  prefers  American  miners,  if  he  could  get 
enough  of  them.     (588.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  majority  of  the  men  at  his  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City  are 
English  speaking — Americans,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  There  are  also  Scandinar 
vians  and  Finns.  It  is  the  general  purpose  not  to  have  any  one  nationality  predomi- 
nate, unless  it  is  the  Americans.     (572. ) 

Foreign  labor  in  smelting. — Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  states  that 
that  company  employs  very  largely  foreigners,  probably  more  Swedes  than  any 
others.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  nis  company  not  to  employ  too  many  of 
any  one  class,  in  order  to  avoid  clannishness.  He  has  found  American  workmen 
preferable  to  foreign  for  the  more  skilled  parts  of  the  work.     (377. ) 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  says 
that  the  blast  fumacemen  are  ^nerally  American  bom.  Around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment they  are  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  few  Americans.  The  foreigners  seem 
better  adapted  to  that  class  of  work.  The  witness  has  not  found  colored  labor  very 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work.     (296. ) 

Mr.  Terhune,  recently  mana^r  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
in  that  smelter  the  Scandinavians  probably  predominated.  There  were  Germans, 
Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  native  Americans.     (595. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  smeltermen's  union,  says  that  he  thinks  about  one-third  of 
the  men  in  the  Colorado  smelters  are  foreigners.  They  are  largely  Swedes,  Austrians, 
and  Scandinavians.  The  foreigners  need  some  restraint  when  there  is  any  trouble, 
but  in  times  of  peace  they  are  as  fine  workmen  as  are  to  be  had.  They  are  improving 
and  learning  to  be  good  citizens.  The  Swedes  especially  are  anxious  to  become  citi- 
zens and  educate  themselves.     (313. ) 

2.  Importation  of  labor.  Contract  labor. — Mr.  Coatbs,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Colorado,  says  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  imported  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes  from  the  Southern  States,  under  contract,  into  their  works  in  the  city 
of  Pueblo.  There  was  also  a  large  importation  from  Missouri  under  contract  during 
the  Leadville  trouble  in  1896.  Attempts  were  made  to  the  same  end  in  the  Northern 
coal  strikes  in  1898.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  State  law  prohibiting  importation 
of  labor.  He  regards  such  importation  as  detrimental  to  the  State,  and  especially  to 
the  men  who  are  displaced,  who  may  have  been  employed  many  years  and  may  have 
built  homes  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  permanent.  The  laborers  imported  are 
usually  of  a  low  and  ignorant  class,  and  Mr.  Coates's  own  county  is  to-day  under 
great  expense  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  public  charity  as  a  result  of 
the  importation  of  laborers.  Such  importations  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  waj^s. 
and  the  employers  nearly  always  make  provision  for  the  displacing  of  organizea 
labor.  He  oelieves  that  the  companies  find  their  best  metJiod  of  importing  ^borers 
to  be  by  sending  personal  representatives  to  the  districts  where  men  can  be  found. 
The  laborers  are  mduced  to  come  by  various  misrepresentations,  and  especially  by 
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aaBorancee  of  pennanent  employment,  which  are  disregarded  when  the  interests  of 
the  company  demand  it.  As  a  rule,  such  laborers  are  not  English  spcoiking.  Few 
English-spewing  people  will  make  a  contract  to  take  someone  else's  ]ob.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  against  foreign  importation  large  companies  now  go  to  the 
Southern  States  and  get  n^roes.  A  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  prevent  companies 
from  importing  men  to  take  the  place  of  strikers.  Mr.  Coates  would  not,  however, 
favor  a  law  to  prevent  anyone  from  voluntarily  coming  into  the  State.  (248,  249, 
257.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  he  has  known  of  only 
one  case  in  which  men  have  been  brought  under  contract  from  other  States  to  the 
coal  mines  of  Colorado  to  break  a  strike.  In  that  case  the  strikers  sent  men  to  Den- 
ver and  stationed  some  at  the  station  there,  and  had  others  visit  the  boarding  houses 
and  lodging  houses  to  persuade  men  not  to  go  to  the  mines  where  the  stnke  was. 
In  some  cases  men  who  came  to  the  mines  and  were  persuaded  to  return  were  sent 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  union.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a  law  for- 
bidding any  company  to  bring  laborers  from  another  State  to  take  the  place  of  men 
out  on  a  strike.     (328, 329. ) 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  the  importation  of  miners  from  other  States  is  a  somewhat 
frequent  method  of  meeting  strikes  in  the  precious-metal  mines.  Men  have  been 
imported  from  Missouri  at  times  for  this  purpose.     (197.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  refers  to  the  importation  of  labor  from 
Missouri  and  other  States  in  connection  with  the  strikes  at  Ijeadville.  He  says  that 
the  men  imported  were  **  the  worst  lot  of  all-around  thues''  that  ever  came  in  a  body 
to  Colorado,  and  yet  a  militia  company  was  organized  Tot  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  interference.  He  thinss  laws  prohibiting  such  practices  desirable.  Mr. 
Smith  also  says  that  recently  a  considerable  number  of  colored  laborers  have  been 
imported  to  work  in  the  Colorado  Iron  Works  at  Pueblo.     (215, 222. ) 

Mr.  SuLLTVAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  numbers  of  people  have  been 
brought  into  that  State  under  contract,  when  there  were  a  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  State  looking  for  work.  He  thinks  that  it  should  be  forbidden  to 
carry  labor  under  contract  from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another.     (351, 356. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  does  not  know  that  the  Colorado  smelt- 
ers have  ever  brought  in  any  labor  under  contract.  There  have  been  temporary 
scarcities  of  labor,  lasting  only  through  the  hot  season,  and  at  such  times  the  smelt- 
ers have  sometimes  made  contracts  with  local  employment  agencies.     (313^ 

Mr.  NswHOTTSE,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  his  company  nas  never  introduced  labor  into  its  Pueblo  plant  from  other 
States.  It  did  take  Italian  labor  from  New  York  to  its  Mexican  pliuits  at  one  time, 
but  has  ceased  to  do  so.    It  has  found  the  Mexican  labor  preferable.     (297,  304.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  bringing  of  foreign  labor  under  contract  from  other  States,  but  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  luis  occurred,  to  his  knowledge.     (620. ) 

Mr.  Allbn,  mine  Ofjerator,  has  never  known  of  the  bringing  of  any  labor  into 
Utah  under  contract,  either  frpm  abroad  or  from  other  States.     (569. ) 

3.  Colored  labor. — Mr.  Beaman,  secretarv  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Companv, 
states  that  of  its  7,500  employees  probably  500  are  colored.  Thev  were  brought 
from  the  South.  They  are  employed  both  at  the  steel  works  and  at  the  mines. 
They  are  less  given  to  strikes  than  white  laborers  and  not  so  subject  to  agitation,  and 
are  fully  equal  to  white  labor  in  endurance  and  steadiness  of  work.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  common  laborers.  In  some  places  the  work  is  hot,  and  colored  men 
probably  stand  the  L<3at  better  than  white. 

Japanese  are  now  being  employed  in  Idaho.  The  witness  has  found  non-English- 
speaking  men  less  desirable  than  those  who  speak  English,  being  less  intelhgent, 
more  vicious  and  clannish,  and  more  easily  led  mto  violence.     (27^272,  281. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  does  not  know  that 
any  colored  labor  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  Colorado  smelters  under  contract 
He  has  known  of  only  one  trial  of  colored  labor  at  a  smelter.  The  Globe  Smelter 
put  in  60  colored  men  one  morning,  and  at  night  only  4,  Mr.  Wright  believes,  were 
left  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  colored  men  had  all  quit.  They  said  they  could 
not  stand  the  heat.  Mr.  Wright's  opinion  is  that  the  labor  is  too  continuous  for 
them.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  colored  men  at  the  smelters,  and  if  they  were 
employed  there  they  would  be  received  into  the  union.     (313,  318. ) 

Mr.  Newhousb,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Befining  Company, 
Pueblo,  states  that  that  company  has  not  tried  colored  \&oot  very  much,  and  has  not 
liked  what  it  has  tried  because  of  a  lack  of  ability  for  contanious  work.    (296. ) 
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Mr.  Hill  states  that  the  Argo  smelter,  Denver,  does  not  employ  any  colored  labor. 
(377.) 

Mr.  Hanauer,  of  Utah,  says  that  he  has  not  employed  any  colored  labor  in  his 
mines  or  smelters.     (611. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  is  no  colored  labor  at  his  mine  near  Salt  Lake  City. 
(672.) 

4.  mnplaifment  of  children.— Idr.  CJoatbs,  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  says 
that  the  legislature  of  Colorado  in  1899  passed  a  law  forbidding  children  to  go  to  work 
before  reaching  the  age  of  14,  but  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  public  senti- 
ment allows  the  law  to  be  evaded.  Many  people — widows — ^are  dependent  upon 
their  children  for  support.  Public  sentiment  sustains  the  allowing  of  such  children 
to  go  to  work  because  parents  and  children  would  otherwise  become  the  subjects  of 
charity.  Mr.  Coates  thinks  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  directors  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  says  that  in  his  own  school  district  the  directors  know  of  many  instances 
where  the  law  is  violated,  and  he  thinks  they  pay  little  attention  to  it.  He  knows 
of  no  instance  where  the  law  has  been  enforced  except  through  the  efforts  of  organ- 
ized labor;  and  even  organized  labor  has  almost  been  oblig^  to  desist  because  of 
hostile  public  sentiment.     (258. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  says  that  tnere  is  a  law  in  Colorado 
compelling  the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year. 
He  does  not  think  that  further  legislation  is  especially  necessary.  The  employment 
of  children  ^nerally  is  injurious  to  adult  labor.  In  many  cases  a  boy  of  12  or  14  can 
run  a  machme  as  well  as  a  grown  man,  thus  depriving  the  latter  of  employment. 
(220,  226.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  workers  is  improved  by  the  law  which  prevents  the  employment  of 
children  in  mines  and  factories.  He  would  raise  the  age  of  employment  to  18  years. 
He  would  not  make  any  exception  even  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  family  of  small 
children  and  a  boy  or  two  of  the  age  of  15,  16,  or  17.  The  State  should  look  after 
people  in  such  circumstances.     (353. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  some  children  are 
employed  in  the  mines  as  trap  boys,  and  some  boys  eo  in  and  work  with  their 
fathers,  he  thinks,  as  young  as  13  years.  He  considers  that  the  effects  of  employing 
boys  of  that  age  are  bad.     (333. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  no  children  are  employed  in  the  metal  mines  of  Utah.  He 
does  not  know  as  to  the  coal  mines.     (571. ) 

5.  Machinery. — Precicvs  meted  mines. — ^Mr.  Grant  says  that  constant  improvements 
are  being  macfe  in  mining  machinery.  The  only  machine  that  would  tend  to  displace 
labor  is  the  drilling  machine,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  few 
laborers  have  been  displaced.     (198. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  mine  manager,  says  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
diminished  the  number  of  men  in  particular  metal  mines,  but  does  not,  he  thinks, 
diminish  the  number  of  men  employed  upon  the  whole.  Mines  are  worked  and 
employ  labor  which  could  not  be  worked  at  all  without  machinery.     (580. ) 

Mr.  Hill  believes  that  improved  machinery  benefits  the  laboring  class  in  the  long 
run.  He  has  not  seen  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  laborer  from  improved  machinery 
in  mining  or  smelting.     (375. ) 

Coal  mines. — ^Mr.  Beaman  states  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does 
not  employ  machinery  in  its  mines.  It  tried  some  machines,  but  did  not  find  them 
satisfactory.     ( 265,  266. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  introduction  of 
mining  machines  in  northern  Colorado,  by  making  it  possible  to  produce  a  great  deal 
of  coal  in  a  short  time,  has  cut  down  the  average  number  of  working  days  in  the  year. 
He  estimates  that  the  machines  have  thrown  out  of  work  one-third  of  the  men 
formerly  employed  there.  That  number  of  men,  he  thinks,  have  left  the  r^on,  or 
at  least  the  mines.     (332,  333. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  also  that  a  man  mining  coal  with  a  pick  will  not  make  so  much 
slack  by  20  per  cent  as  a  mining  machine.     (332.^ 

SmeUers. — ^Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  boara  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says 
that  no  considerable  amount  of  new  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the  smelters 
in  recent  yesx^  except  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  capacity.  The  use  of  electricity 
hafe  been  increased.  The  output  has  been  uirgely  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed.  *  *  There  used  to  be  30  men  on  10  furnaces,  and  now  we  are 
treating  more  ore  in  the  same  department  with  18  men."  Formerly  the  men  had  to 
go  in  and  tap  the  furnaces  about  every  fifteen  minutes;  now  they  have  to  go  in  every 
three  or  four  minutes.  The  severity  of  the  work  has  therefore  been  very  much 
increased,  and  the  men  are  more  constantly  exposed  to  the  furnace  fumes.  (314, 
319.) 
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6.  Social  (xmdiiUm  of  labor. — CbZoroA).— Mr.  Ooatbs,  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  the  social  condition  of  workmen  in  Colorado  is  bettering  as  they 
organize.  There  is  a  continual  improvement  where  the  men  are  brought  together. 
The  trade  unions  senerally  have  public  meeting,  say  once  a  month,  for  educational 
purposes.  They  luso  have  libraries  and  readmg  rooms,  which  they  support;  and 
generally  their  social  condition  and  intelligence  are  improving.     (252. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  social  condition  of  his 
asBOciates  is  better  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
labor  organizationB.  The  men  do  more  riding  ana  a  little  more  thinking.  The 
school  facilities  have  improved.     (353. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  thinks  that  the 
soda!  condition  of  the  smelter  men  and  the  miners  of  Colorado  is  improving.  He 
thinks  they  are  more  inclined  to  save  money  than  they  were  15  years  ago,  and  that 
tiiey  read  more  and  educate  themselves  and  their  families  more.  He  has  seen 
no  great  change  in  respect  of  drinking.  Not  many  of  the  smelter  men  are  hard 
drinkers;  their  health  will  not  permit  them  to  drink  much.     (312. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  coal  miners  of  northern  Colorado  is  much  worse  than  it  was  10  vears  ago.  The 
reason  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  that  they  are  able  to  get  work, 
and  this  is  caused  largely  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.     (332.) 

Mr.  Hill,  mine  and  smelter  operator,  believes  that  the  miners  of  Colorado  gener- 
ally are  as  well  off  as  they  have  ever  been.  They  used  to  receive  very  much  higher 
wages,  but  the  cost  of  everything  that  they  had  to  consume  was  very  much  higher. 
Mr.  Hill  implies  that  this  higher  cost  would  scarcely  cover  the  difference  in  wages, 
sayii^  that  the  very  high  wages  led  to  certain  kinds  of  extravagances  that  have  grad- 
oall;^  disappeared.  In  a  recent  visit  to  his  old  town  of  Blackhawk  he  has  observed 
an  air  of  tnrift  and  a  number  of  well-kept  homes,  which  seem  to  indicate  better  social 
conditions  among  the  miners  than  existed  20  years  ago.     (380.) 

In  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Lee,  mine  inspector,  the  men  working  in  the  mines 
20  years  ago  were  of  a  higher  average  intelligence  than  at  present.  Many  of  them 
were  college  men  trying  to  make  a  fortune.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the 
employees  show  little  ambition  to  rise  above  ordmarv  wages.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  mach  better  social  opportunities  and  opportunity  for  personal  improvement  now 
than  formerly.     ^233.] 

7.  Social  condition  of  miners  and  smelters, — IMh. — Mr.  Terhune  says  that  the  intel- 
lectoid,  social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  miners  and  smelter  men  of  Utah  are 
improving.  He  attributes  the  improvement  to  the  entrance  of  their  children  into  the 
public  scnools;  to  the  cheaper  price  of  literature,  and  to  their  increased  leisure  for 
mtellectQal  pursuits.     (592.) 

Mr.  Ch  AMBSBS,  mine  operator,  thinks  that  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  miners 
in  Utah  has  improved  very  mucn  in  15  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mining  districts  of  the  State  are  now  settled  by  a  more  substantial  and  moral  class 
of  men  than  most  new  districts.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  the 
oommon-school  system  and  churches.     (585.) 

Mr.  Allen,  mine  operator,  thinks  that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
miners  in  Utah  is  improving.  The  population  of  the  mining  camps  was  of  a  less 
thrifty  class  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  but  there  has  been  no  marked  change 
in  the  last  10  years.     (576.) 

Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County  and  formerly  a  coal  miner,  thinks 
that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  coal-mine  workers  is  much  better. 
than  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  He  attributes  this  especially  to  the  8-hour  law,  which 
has  given  the  miners  more  time  to  study  and  inform  themselves.  Literature  is  also 
more  abundant  and  more  newspapers  are  taken.  The  miners  whom  he  has  worked 
with  are  sober,  steady,  industrious,  and  economical.  Thev  have  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  settle  down  and  have  homes  of  their  own.     (631.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  coal  miners  is  better,  in  his  judgment,  than  20  years  ago.  He  attributes  the 
improvement  laml v  to  the  greater  leisure  for  mental  improvement,  due  to  the  shortr 
ening  of  hours  ofLabor.    (626.) 

Mr.  Sharp  states  that  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  miners  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  ^ears  ago.  There  is 
some  inclination  among  the  men  to  read  and  try  to  improve  their  intellectual  status. 
The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  a  lodge  and  a  library  at  one  of  the  company's  mines. 
(640.) 

8.  Farmers  as  miners, — ^Mr.  Sharp,  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company,  says  that  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent  of  its  men  work  on  farms,  generally 
their  own,  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer.    They  are  generally  more 
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expert  at  mining  than  at  farming,  }[et  Mr.  Sharp  believes  that  many  of  them  would 
go  away  daring  the  summer,  even  if  the  mine  were  workine.  The  number  of  men 
of  this  class  is  perhaps  greater  in  Utah  than  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming.     (642,  643. } 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  though  many  of  the  men  in  the  Centennial  Eureka  mine 
own  little  pieces  of  ^und  down  in  the  settlement,  they  are  not  themselves  farmers. 
There  may  be  men  m  other  Utah  mines  who  work  a  while  upon  their  farms,  then  a 
while  in  the  mines;  but  he  has  none.    Such  men  would  not  be  skilled  miners.     (577. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  in  his  mine  at  Park  City,  Utah,  men  frequently  work  for 
a  time  and  then  work  for  a  time  on  farms  that  they  own.  Such  men  are  not  fully 
skilled,  and  get  lower  wages  than  skilled  miners.     (586.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers  come  to  the  mines  to  work  during  the  winter.  He  believes  this  tends  to 
maintain  the  harmonious  relations  between  miners  and  mine  owners.     (627. ) 

9.  (hmurship  of  homes.  Rents,  Expenses, — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector 
of  Utah,  says  that  about  one-third  of  the  Utah  coal  miners  own  their  homes.  He  con- 
siders the  effect  of  home  owning  to  be  valuable  in  making  better  citizens  and  in  dis- 
couraging intoxication  and  extravagance.     (626. ) 

Mr.  TmiHUNE,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter.  Salt  Lake  City,  states  that 
there  was  an  increased  tendency  among  the  employees  of  that  company  to  own  their 
homes,  and  it  was  a  tendency  which  he  believed  to  be  very  desirable.     (595. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  workmen  in  the  Denver  smelters  pay  from  $4  to  $12  a 
month  for  dwelliuj^.  He  would  consider  $8  the  average.  Rents  have  recently  risen 
so  that  houses  which  could  have  been  ^t  6  months  earlier  for  $4  or  $5  pe^r  month 
cost  $6  to  $8.    Ten  dollars  is  paid  for  a  little  5-room  cottage.     (308,  310. ) 

Mr.  Wright  states  that  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  l>enver  smelters  are  men  of 
families,  and  he  estimates  that  their  families  would  average  about  five.  He  thinks 
their  grocery  bills  would  average  $18  to  $20  per  month.  They  have  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est clothes  they  can.  Mr.  Wright  has  to  buy  about  a  suit  every  month,  which  costs 
from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  cost  of  living  has  recently  been  incr^»ed  by  reason  of  the 
^neral  rise  of  prices.  Clothing  bills,  medical  bills,  and  incidental  expenses,  includ- 
mg  rent,  will  consume  about  three-fourths  of  the  income  of  the  smelter  workmen. 
Mr.  Wright  has  never  known  any  of  the  smelter  men  to  save  anything,  although  they 
are  very  economiod.  They  necessarily  use  somewhat  expensive  fooa,  because  of  the 
effects  of  the  furnace  fumes  upon  their  health  and  the  need  of  humoring  their  stomachs. 
They  have  to  have  much  meat,  and  some  variety  of  food.     (308-310,  319. ) 

10.  Character  ofworkingmen,  Savinqs. — ^Mr.  Beam  an,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  stat^  that  the  miners  emploved  by  that  company  are  an  average 
class  of  men,  some  thrifty  and  some  not.  Their  nabits  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  population  as  a  whole.  They  include  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  colored 
men,  and  white  Americans.  At  the  steel  works  the  men  are  mostly  Americans,  white 
and  colored.     (270-272,  289. ) 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  the  workmen  are  not  generally  inclined  to  save  their  money  and  Duild 
homes.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  men  are  unmarried  and  live  in  boarding  houses. 
The  Americans  spena  their  money  on  their  families  or  spend  it  in  the  saloons.  The 
foreign  element  are  more  likely  to  save  money  and  send  a  part  of  it  to  the  old 
country.     (295,296.) 

11.  Marual  condition. — Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  says  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Utah  coal  miners  have  families.     (626. ) 

Mr.  Chambers,  mine  operator,  Utah,  states  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  that  he 
has  to  do  with  have  families.  Most  of  them  try  to  get  permanent  homes  outside  of 
a  mining  camp,  preferably  in  the  valleys.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhune,  recently  manager  of  the  Hanauer  smelter,  Utah,  states  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  men  employed  by  that  smelter  are  married  men.  He  believes  that  the 
men  who  have  families  and  homes  are  more  interested  in  their  work  than  others. 
The  companv  gave  preference  to  married  men.     (595.) 

12.  UnskUted  labor, — Mr.  Coates  says  that  unskilled  laborers  compose  the  great 
mass  of  the  unorganized,  but  that  oi^ganized  labor  has  in  many  instances  effected 
great  improvements  in  their  condition.  Very  few  statutes  in  favor  of  the  laboring 
man  have  been  passed  in  Colorado,  except  through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor. 
Instances  are  the  8-hour  law  and  the  $2  pay  for  common  labor.  Few  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  in  Colorado  are  English  speaking;  the  great  masa  are  Austrians,  Swedes,  and 
Italians.  As  they  become  skilled  and  familiar  with  our  language  and  customs  they 
incline  more  toward  organization.  A  number  of  unions  have  recently  been  formear 
of  whose  members  perhaps  90  per  cent  are  of  foreign  speech.    (246. ) 
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HL    THE  OCSTTB  D'AI^BHE  STBIXE  AND  BIOT  OF  1899. 

(Testimony  taken  in  Idaho  in  July,  1899. ) 

A*  General  ttatemenU  ai  to  eondltf ont  In  C<ear  d'Alene  dlttiiet.-* 

Mr.  BuBBiBOB,  aaeifirtant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Con- 
oentratiiig  Company,  testi^^  that  the  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Oregon  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  The  stock  of  the  com^ny  is  not  watered.  The 
officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  not  interested  in  the  mining  companjr. 
The  company  has  been  in  operation  about  13  years,  and  during  that  time  has  paid 
dividends  of  a  little  over  $600,000,  being  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capi- 
tal stock.  Meantime  pnerhaps  an  equal  sum,  taken  from  earnings,  has  been  spent  in 
improvements.  The  mine  is  a  large  one,  having  a  long  life  before  it,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  comprehensive  plans.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  ore  has 
increased  the  prontableness  of  the  mine  during  recent  years.     (438,  439. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  of  the  Standard  mine,  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  has  no 
interest  in  that  mine,  nor,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  or  any  other  mine 
in  the  Coeor  d'Alene  region.  He  has  been  told  this  especially  by  the  president  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company.     (500, 605. ) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poonnan  mine,  believes  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  considerable  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine,  although  it  may  own  a  little  stock.  The  mine  is  owned  chiefly  by  D.  O.  Mills 
and  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  and  McCormick,  of  Chicago.     (524.) 

Mr.  SovBRBiGN,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  says  that  it  had  been  the  general 
report  among  business  men  and  miners  alike  that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  practi- 
cally the  propertjr  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  although  the  witness  has  no 
autihentic  information  to  prove  that  fact.  However,  the  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  did  not  raise  any  particular  animosity  against  the  mine.  The  witness  does 
not  douDt  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  other  witnesses  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  now  no  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  propertv,  but  points  out  that  mining 
stocks  are  changing  hands  rapidly  all  the  time.     (406. ) 

B.  Cteuset  of  ttiike  at  Banker  Hill  and  Salllyan  mine.— The  findings 
of  the  coroner's  jurv  in  the  inquisition  upon  the  bodies  of  the  men  killed  on  April 
29,  1899,  descrrbe  the  events  leading  up  to  the  strike  against  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  and  the  consequent  riot.  Descriptions  of  these  events,  tallying 
with  these  findings  practicallv  in  every  particular,  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Burbidg^e 
assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  and  by  Dr.  France,  coroner,  and  physi- 
cian of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company.  The  description  given  by  the  coroner's  ]ury  is 
chiefly  followed  below.     (441,  442,  462,  465,  466. ) 

In  1894  the  wages  in  the  Wardner  mines,  including  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  and  the 
Last  Chance,  were  fixed  at  $3  per  day  for  underground  laborerb  and  $3.50  for  miners. 
Union  and  nonunion  men  were  employed  without  discrimination.  In  November. 
1894,  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner  demanded  that  laborers,  including  muckers  and 
carmen,  should  also  be  paid  $3.50  per  day.  The  company  refused,  and  the  mine 
was  shnt  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time  many  of  the  miners,  especially  non- 
union men,  and  business  men  of  Wardner  petitioned  for  opening  the  mine.  The 
market  conditions  being  unfavorable,  the  company  agreed  to  start  with  the  under- 
standing that  $2.50  per  day  should  be  paid  to  laborers  and  $3  to  miners,  and  that 
whenever  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  should  be  such  that  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2} 
ounces  of  silver  should  together  have  a  market  value  of  $6,  the  old  rate  of  wages 
should  be  restored — a  condition  never  yet  reached.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of 
the  unions  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  work  union  and  nonunion  men 
together,  the  company  decided  to  emply  only  nonunion  men.  Mr.  Burbidge  adds 
that  the  union  tned  to  keep  men  from  taking  employment,  but  after  a  time  a  full 
crew  was  secured. 

Mr.  DouD,  county  tax  assessor,  says  that  during  the  year  1893  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  and  its  employees.  The  com- 
pany made  a  proposition  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  onl}r  union  then  existing  at 
Wardner,  to  pay  wages  at  a  certain  scale,  subject  to  increase  if  the  combined  market 
price  of  lead  and  silver  should  rise,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  pay  the  existing  rate  of 
$3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners,  but  with  no  understanding  that  those  rates 
could  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Both  these  propositions  were  rejected 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  another  was  then  submitted  to  tne  effect  that  the  com- 
pany would  pay  $3  and  $3.50,  respectively;  that  it  would  give  preference  to  themem- 
oers  of  the  oi^ganization  in  employment,  and  would  not  compel  them  to  board  at  the 
company  boarding  house.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  everything  seemed 
harmonious  until  the  fall  of  1894,  when  it  was  learned  Dy  toe  Knights  of  Jmov  that 
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the  Bunker  Hill  Company  was  importing  miners  from  Michigan,  and  even  Italians 
from  Castle  Garden.  The  miners  appointed  a  oonmiittee  to  request  the  company  to 
stop  this  practice,  but  the  company,  after  some  discussion,  declared  that  it  proposed 
to  run  its  mine  with  the  same  policy  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  men  there- 
upon voted  to  quit  employment  until  the  company  should  recognize  the  agreement 
wnich  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  organization.  The  mine  accordingly 
remained  shut  dow^n  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time  the  company,  so  the  witness 
declares,  circulated  a  petition  for  the  opening  of  the  mine,  on  the  understanding  that 
when  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2f  ounces  of  silver  should  reach  $6,  wages 
would  be  raised  to  $S  and  $3.50,  the  rates  meantime  to  be  $2.50  and  $3  per  day. 
This  petition  was  signed  chiefly  by  store  men  and  outsiders;  the  miners  were  not 
consulted  at  all.  The  witness  is  satisfied  that  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  afterwards 
reached  the  figure  mentioned,  but  that  there  was  no  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Doud  declares  further  that  just  before  the  riot  of  April  29  he  went  in  company 
with  Mr.  Young,  the  sheriff,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  manager  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  The  witness  ui^ed  Mr.  Burbidge  to  meet  the  men  and  set- 
tle the  difficulty  peaceably,  but  he  declared  that  there  was  nothing  to  settle.  Mr. 
Burbidge  admitted  he  had  discharged  many  men  simply  because  mey  belonged  to 
the  union;  and  on  having  his  attention  called  to  the  law  of  1893  prohibiting  the  dis- 
charge of  men  on  that  ground  he  declared  that  he  had  taken  legsu  advice  concerning 
his  action.     (540-543. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  declares  that  the  value  of  ore 
had  risen  above  the  figure  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  for  higher  wages  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  1895,  and  that  the  company  positively  refused  to  increase  the  wages  and 
repudiated  its  contract.  He  says  that  the  men  tnen  began  to  organize,  but  were  dis- 
charged as  rapidly  as  their  membership  in  the  union  was  ascertained.  The  governor, 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  been  informed,  asked  the  company  to  arbitrate  the  difference,  but 
it  refused  to  do  so.  After  the  situation  had  become  much  strained,  an  increase  in 
w^es  was  granted  fin  April,  1899),  but  not  quite  up  to  the  union  rate.     (393.) 

Dr.  Matchette  blames  the  Bunker  Hill  company  for  the  strike  and  the  difficulties. 
The  company  would  not  recognize  the  union,  would  not  hire  the  doctor  the  men 
wanted,  and  wanted  the  men  to  trade  at  certain  stores.  The  company  has  not  run  a 
store  of  its  own  for  some  time,  but  has  a  boarding  house  of  its  own.  The  witness 
thinks  it  is  the  cheapest  mine  to  work  in  in  the  whole  region.  As  soon  as  men 
would  join  the  union  tney  were  dischai^ed,  and  ill  feeling  has  been  steadily  growing. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  unions  are  lawless  organizations,  although  there 
are  some  bad  men  in  them.  The  membership  as  a  whole,  he  thinks,  deprecated  ibe 
commission  of  any  crime.     (436-438. ) 

Mr.  Bubbidqe  admits  that  after  1895  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  refused  to  employ 
union  men,  although  a  few  union  men,  who  made  no  difficulty,  were  perhaps 
employed.  It  was  not  required  that  the  workers  sign  any  paper  further  than  that 
required  by  the  law  of  Idaho,  which  provides  that  mines  may  employ  only  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  the  witness  submitted  a  copy  of  the  form  of  application  for 
employment  used.     (441,453.) 

Mr.  Sovereign  and  Mr.  Gillen  (a  miner  of  the  Gem  mine)  both  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  requirea  those  seeking  employment  to  sign  a  statement 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  unions  and  would  not  join  them.     (425. ) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  since  May,  1892,  he  has  been  physician  and  surgeon  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company.  He  is  paid  by  the  men  under  an  agreement  by 
which  $1  per  month  is  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each.  He  maintains  a  private 
hospital  in  connection  with  this  work.     (462. ) 

Mr.  Burbidge  says  that  the  doctor  who  cares  for  the  employees  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  is  selected  by  the  men  and  paid  by  them  through  an  assessment  of  $1  per 
month.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  pairing  oneaoc- 
tor  in  order  to  justify  him  in  maintaining  a  hospital.  But  there  is  no  objection  when 
the  men  desire  another  doctor  to  treat  them  inaividually,  and  they  can  direct  their 
dollar  to  be  paid  to  any  doctor.     (460,  461. ) 

Reason  for  Imrer  waaes  at  Bunker  Hill  mine. — Mr.  Burbidge  insists  that  differences 
in  conditions  justified  lower  w^ages  at  Wardner  than  in  the  mines  of  Canyon  Creek. 
In  fact  the  w^ages  at  the  other  mine  at  Wardner,  the  Last  Chance,  which  employs 
only  union  labor,  have  always  been  the  same  as  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  the  miners' 
unions  making  concessions  and  not  demanding  that  the  same  wages  be  paid  as  in 
other  mines.  The  Wardner  mines  are  operate  through  tunnels  and  have  good 
drainage  and  ventilation,  while  those  on  Canyon  Creek  are  shaft  mines,  and  are  wet 
and  badly  ventilated.  Board  at  Wardner  is  $6  per  week,  and  on  Ciuiyon  Creek  $7 
per  week.    The  Wardner  mines  are  less  profitable,  also.    The  ore  is  not  rich  even  in 
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lead,  and  the  proportion  of  silver  is  much  leas.  The  cost  of  getting  oat  a  ton  of  ore 
is  higher  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  than  on  Canyon  Oeek.  About  one-third  of  the 
material  broken  is  waste,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  ore  occurs  in  separate  bodies  or 
chutes,  making  long  drifts  through  unproductive  material  necessary.  On  account  of 
the  thickness  of  the  vein  in  the  Waidner  mines,  heavy  timbering  and  filling  are 
necesary. 

The  cost  of  removing  water  from  the  Canyon  Creek  mines  is,  the  witness  admits, 
greater,  but  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  has  to  expend  large  sums  in  running  tunnels, 
much  more  than  the  other  mines  spend  on  shafts.  It  costs  less  to  deliver  the  ore  to 
the  mill  on  Canyon  Creek  than  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  where  the  concentrator  is 
about  2  miles  from  the  mine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  There  was  no  complaint  among  them,  so  far  as  Mr.  Burbidge 
knows  up  to  April  23,  1899.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  was 
with  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek,  who  affected  to  believe  tS&t  the  companies  there 
would  be  influenced  to  reduce  wages  to  the  same  scale  as  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine. 
A  mine  with  a  lower  ffrade  of  products  can  not,  as  a  general  thin^,  pay  quite  as  high 
waffes  as  mines  with  higher  grades  of  ore,  but  nevertheless  the  mmers  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  are,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  any  others  in  the  district.  The  question 
of  wages  at  the  mine  could  not  be  arbitrated.     (440,  450,  455.} 

Mr.  MacDonald,  manager  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  also  declares  that  it  is  easier 
to  work  in  the  Bunker  HilT  mine  than  in  those  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  Canyon  mines 
are  wet  and  the  men  have  to  pay  about  $15  every  month  for  rubber  clothes,  which 
are  not  necessary  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  cheaper  board  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  also  justifies  lower  wages.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  producing  ore  in  the  latter 
mine  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  Helena-Frisco  mme.     (482. ) 

C  Tlie  riot  of  April  29^  1§09.— 1.  Events  imrnediaidy  preceding  riot— The 
report  of  the  coroner's  jury  contmues  that  earl^  in  April,  1899,  tne  presence  of  agi- 
tators at  Wardner  and  the  attempt  to  unlomze  the  men  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
forced  the  Bunker  Hill  company  to  investigate  its  rolls  and  have  a  number  of  union 
men  summaril y  dismissed .  This  precipitated  the  later  troubles.  On  April  23  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Wardner  union  was  held  and  committees  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Last  Chance  mines,  and  to  demand  $3.^  for  all  underground 
workers  and  recognition  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Burbidee  adds  that  only  about  5  out  of 
the  20  men  composing  the  committee  which  waited  on  him  were  employees  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine.  The  report  continues  that  the  assistant  manager  promised  to 
communicate  this  proposal  to  the  company,  although  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
recognize  the  union.  A  second  meeting  of  the  Wamner  union  was  held  on  the  same 
dav,  and  a  strike  was  declared  in  both  mines,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  union  was 
oraered  to  march  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  where  a  demonstration  was  made  and 
the  nonunion  men  were  solicited  to  join  the  union.  Mr.  Burch,  superintendent  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  then  announced  that  wages  would  be  raised  to  $3  and  13.50, 
but  that  men  joining  the  union  would  be  discharged. 

On  the  following  day  and  again  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  the  Wardner  union 
marched  in  force  to  the  mine,  some  of  the  members  armed,  and  again  demanded  that 
the  nonunion  men  should  join  the  union.  Force  and  intimidation  were  used,  and  a 
number  of  Bunker  Hill  men  did  join  the  union.  Some  of  these  afterwards  returned 
to  the  mine,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  strike  had  effectually  failed.  Work  was 
resumed  until  April  29.     (466. ) 

Mr.  Burbidge,  assistant  mauaser  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  states  substantially  the 
same  factB  as  those  presented  bv  the  coroner's  jury.  In  addition  he  says  that  on  April 
26,  as  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mme  were  on  their  way  to  work  in  the 
morning,  they  were  stopped  by  an  armed  mob  of  150  men  and  given  4  minutes  in 
which  U>  get  back;  they  accordingly  retreated.  At  the  same  time  the  union  mob 
captured  the  tramway  of  the  mine  and  tied  it  up,  although  it  was  left  uninjured. 
Warnings  were  constantly  being  received  that  the  union  intended  to  destroy  the  com- 
pany's property.  Nevertheless  part,  at  least,  of  the  nonunion  men  continued  to  work 
m  tbe  mines  and  at  the  mill  up  to  the  day  of  the  riot,  April  29.     (441, 442. ) 

Dr.  Fbance,  coroner,  testifies  that  on  the  morning  of  April  26  he  saw  a  large  body 
of  men,  orobably  200,  enter  the  Last  Chance  mill  at  Wardner.  They  were  intending 
to  stop  ttie  nonunion  men  from  going  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine. 
The  witness  saw  a  half  a  dozen  union  men  rush  into  the  mine  boarding  house  and 
come  out  dragging  nonunion  men  by  the  collar  and  kicking  them.  Dr.  France,  as  a 
county  officer,  threatened  to  arrest  one  of  these  union  men,  but  the  man  struck  at 
him  and  ordered  him  to  go  away.  The  nonunion  men  did  not  go  to  work  that 
morning,  but  did  so  in  the  evening.     (463. ) 
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2.  Action  of  miners*  unions, — ^The  findingB  of  the  coroner's  jury  declare  that  the 
Burke  minero'  union  had  passed  a  resolution,  before  April  29,  that  it  would,  as  a 
union,  render  assistance  to  the  Wardner  union  in  the  pending  strike.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29  orders  were  issued  that  the  members  of  the  umon  should  proceed  in  a 
b^y  to  Wardner.  The  miners  took  the  Northern  Pacific  train,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  Gem  they  broke  open  the  powder  house  of  the  Helena  and  Frisco  mine  and 
seized  80  boxes  of  dynamite,  each  oontaininff  50  pounds.  On  the  night  of  April  28 
masked  men  demanaed  that  the  president  of  the  Gem  union  call  a  meeting  m  the 
morning.  At  that  meeting,  the  hall  being  darkened,  a  laige  number  of  guns  were 
product  from  the  rostrum  of  the  union  hall,  masks  were  put  on,  and  the  union 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  train.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mullan  union,  held  on  the 
morning  of  April  29,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  proceed  to  Wardner  and  give  moral 
support  to  the  Wardner  union,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  mask.  On  the  march  to 
Wallace  a  large  number  of  rifles  were  taken  by  the  Mullan  men  from  a  field  where 
they  had  been  cached.  The  Wardner  union  issued  orders  on  the  night  of  April  28 
that  all  members  should  eo  to  meet  the  train  at  the  Kellogg  station.     (467,  468^ 

Mr.  SiNCLAiB,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  insists  that  the  mmers'  unions  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  organizations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  terms  of  their  constitutions  or  the  declarations  of  some  of  their  members, 
the  actions  of  these  bodies  show  conclusively  their  character.  The  witness  refers 
especially  to  the  proof  concerning  these  actions  in  regard  to  the  riot  of  April  29, 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  the  Corcoran  murder  trial.  (547. )  It  was  shown 
in  that  case  that  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  unions  to  meet  together  and  go 
tog[ether  on  their  lawless  mission.  The  men  received  their  arms  and  masks  in  the 
union  hall.  This  appears  from  testimony  of  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves. 
Although  not  all  of  the  1^000  or  1,200  men  who  were  present  at  the  destruction  of 
the  property  knew  of  the  intention,  Mr.  Sinclair  believes  that  between  300  and  400 
ought  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in  one  degree  or  another,  or  of  arson,  and,  perhaps, 
700  of  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  also  that  so  far  as  he  knows  not  one  member  of  the  miners'  unions 
has  condemned  the  outrage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hundreds  have  expressed  to  the 
witness  their  approval  of  it. 

This  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  with  which 
the  miners'  unions  of  the  Goeur  d'Alene  district  are  affiliated^  approved  of  the  action 
of  the  local  unions  or  knew  anything  of  it  in  advance.  He  is  not  willing  to  charac- 
terize the  Western  Federation  as  a  criminal  organization.     (547,  554,  562. ) 

Dr.  France  admits  that  there  are  probably  a  good  many  members  of  the  miners' 
unions  who  did  not  and  do  not  now  approve  of  the  riot  of  April  29,  and  that  the 
unions  were  probably  not  organized  with  criminal  intent.  But  they  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  not,  controlled  by  criminals,  and  it  is  known  from  sworn  evidence  of 
members  of  the  imions  that  criminal  action  was  taken  in  the  miners'  meetings  them- 
selves, as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  coroner's  jury.  These  actions  were  Siken  in 
the  halls  of  the  unions.  It  was  the  understandir^  of  those  who  drew  up  the  govern- 
or's proclamation  concerning  unions  that  tliese  umons  were  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  April  29.     (477,  478. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mme  operator,  thinks  that  comparatively  few  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  train  goin^  to  Wardner  knew  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  leaders.  He 
believes  the  majority  of  them  disapproved  the  act,  ana  would  have  remained  away 
if  they  had  known  what  was  eoing  to  be  the  result  They  were,  however,  ordered 
to  ^o  and  dared  not  refuse.  No  public  disapproval  has  yet  been  exprec»ed  by  the 
unions  against  the  riot,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  unions'  paper,  the 
Tribune,  nas  repeatedly  denounced  it.     (493-498. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  specifically  denies  that  any  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  unions  of  the  Goeur  d'Alene  district  offi- 
cially authorized  or  counseled  the  acts  of  violence  on  April  29,  or  even  discussed 
them.  The  w^itness  was  present  at  the  Grem  union  on  April  28,  and  the  ordinary 
business  only  was  carried  on,  except  that  the  witness  himself  made  a  short  talk  as  to 
the  possibility  of  unionizing  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  Mr.  Sovereign  says,  fur- 
ther, that  the  records  of  the  Burke  union  have  been  confiscated  by  the  troops,  and  if 
there  were  anything  in  them  showing  a  criminal  intention  it  certainly  would  have 
been  made  public.    (402,  403. ) 

Mr.  Gillen,  a  member  of  the  Gem  union,  also  says  that  there  was  no  action  look- 
ing toward  lawlessness  taken  while  he  was  present  at  the  union  during  the  two  or 
three  meetings  previous  to  this  trouble.  He  was  not,  however,  present  throughout 
the  entire  meeting  in  either  case,  but  he  understands  that  the  only  action  taken  was 
to  declare  that  the  union  would  give  its  monX  and  ^nancial  support  to  the  strike  at 
Waixiner.    (421.) 
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Mr.  Gann,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  declares  that  no  coercion  was  brought  to  bear 
to  compel  the  men  to  go  to  Wardner  on  April  29.  The  witness  thinks  there  was  no 
plan  of  action  formed  until  the  crowd  actually  got  together.  A  lai]^e  proportion  of 
the  men  took  no  part  in  the  violence.  Many  now  consider  the  crimes  very  repre- 
hensible, although  the  witness  is  not  sure  how  the  majority  would  stand  on  that 
matter.     (487,488.) 

Mr.  GiLL^  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  believes  that  the  riot  of 
April  29  was  not  approved  by  the  unions  as  such.  Some  hot-headed  miners  had 
recently  come  into  the  district,  largely  from  Butte,  and  these  controlled  the  move- 
ment. The  witness  was  informed  by  members  of  the  Burke  union  that  no  meeting 
of  the  union  was  held  before  the  riot  and  no  action  taken  r^arding  it.  The  witness 
is  not  a  member  of  the  union,  but  he  has  heard  many  mem^rs  denounce  the  action 
of  April  29.     (521.) 

Mr.  YouKO,  exHsherifi  of  Shoshone  County,  does  not  believe  that  the  miners' 
onions  countenanced  or  directed  the  riot  of  April  29.  He  has  been  told  by  many 
members  of  the  unions  that  they  did  not  know  of  the  plan  until  the  morning  of  that 
day  and  that  no  previous  action  had  been  taken  by  the  unions.     (536.) 

3.  Seizure  of  train  and  trip  to  Wardner. — Mr.  MacDonald,  manager  ot  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mine,  testifies  that  he  was  at  the  office  of  the  mine  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  29.  The  mine  superintendent  told  him  that  all  but  two  men  had  eone  to  the 
mmers'  union  hall.  The  superintendent  went  to  the  hall  and  reportea  that  euns 
were  being  distributed.  Mr.  Gulbertson,  manaeer  of  another  mme,  was  tola  by 
Paul  Corcoran,  secretary  of  the  Burke  union,  tnat  the  men  would  simply  go  to 
Wardner  and  come  back  and  return  to  work.  Soon  after,  the  Northern  Pacific  train 
came  down  from  Burke  crowded  with  men.  The  witness  thinks  there  were  at  least 
600  of  them.  Some  were  masked  and  many  carried  guns.  They  broke  open  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  Frisco  mine  and  took  out  some  giant  powder.  They  shook 
their  fists  and  their  guns  at  the  witness  and  his  companions  as  they  passed  by  on 
the  train.  Out  of  240  men  employed  in  the  Helena-Fnsco  mine  only  2  worked  that 
day.  On  their  return  from  tne  riot  the  men  made  no  secret  about  what  they  had 
done.  The  witness  denies  positively  that  he  had  any  connivance  in  the  takmg  of 
the  powder.     (480, 481.) 

Wr.  HuTTON,  the  engmeer  of  the  train  which  brought  the  rioters  from  Burke  to 
Wardner  on  April  29,  testifies  that  about  200  or  250  men  eot  on  the  train  at  Burke. 
Two  masked  men  came  into  the  cab  of  the  engine  and  declared  that  they  wanted 
the  train  to  go  right  away.  On  the  way  down  the  engineer  was  poked  in  the  back 
with  a  Winchester  rifle  and  threatened  with  a  pistol.  He  was  compelled  to  stop  at 
the  Frisco  powder  house.  The  witness  thinks  that  about  the  same  number  of  men 
got  on  the  train  at  Gem  as  at  Burke,  and  about  200  or  250  also  got  on  at  the  Y  just 
above  Widlace,  having  walked  down  from  Mullan.  The  witness  thinks  that  there 
were  about  1,000  men  on  the  train  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Wardner,  of  whom  175 
or  200  were  armed  and  masked.  The  witness  recognized  none  of  the  masked  men. 
Mr.  Button  was  threatened  with  a  pistol  and  compelled  to  run  the  train  from  Wal- 
lace to  Wardner  over  the  tracks  of  the  O.  R.  and  N.  The  regular  run  of  the  train 
was  only  ftx)m  Burke  to  Wallace,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  engine  made  dancer 
that  it  would  fp  through  the  bridges  of  the  0.  R.  and  N.,  while  there  was  also 
daneer  of  collision. 

The  witness  declares  that  he  was  forced  by  threat  of  death  to  run  the  train  as  he 
did.  If  he  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  gang  he  believes  that  he  would  have 
been  killed.  The  officers  of  the  railroad  have  declared  that  they  did  not  blame  him 
for  what  he  did.  Nevertheless  the  witness  was  arrested  and  charged  with  conspiracy, 
although  he  was  afterwards  set  at  libertv  without  trial.     (564-567. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  says  that  he  was  at  Wallace  at  the  time  the  train  load  of  miners 
came  down  from  Gem  and  Burke.  He  understands  that  the  miners  had  loaded  on 
about  80  boxes  of  dynamite  at  the  Helena-Frisco  magazine.  It  has  been  rumored  that 
officers  of  other  mining  companies  may  be  implicated  in  the  matter,  especially  in 
permitting  the  use  of  this  dynamite,  but  the  witness  knows  nothing  about  it.  The 
witness  at  first  stated  that  there  were  probably  800  men  on  the  train,  but  afterwards 
said  that  there  may  not  have  been  more  than  400.  Some  of  them  were  masked  and 
armed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
men  knew  anything  about  what  was  planned,  and  insists  that  no  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  them  participated  in  any  set  of  violence.  Most  of  them  stayed  on  the 
train  while  the  crimes  were  committed  half  a  mile  distant  down  the  track.  Mr. 
Sovereign  went  to  Wardner  on  the  next  train,  about  4  hours  later,  arriving  there 
after  the  explosion.  Many  men  were  then  standing  on  flat  cars  and  box  cars, 
and  the  shooting  of  guns  was  so  incessant  that  the  witness  had  to  get  back  on  the 
tnin  again.    Mr.  Sovereign  farther  believes  that  between  100  and  200  of  the  Bunker 
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been  employed,  they  would  have  been  under  the  command  of  the  State  adjutant- 
general,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  command  Federal  troops.  General  Memam,  at 
the  head  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  simply  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  State  officers, 
especially  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  representative  of  the  governor.  In  no  case  did  those 
orders  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the  instructions  given  to  Greneral  Merriam  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Mr.  Sinclair  believed  that  the  retention  of  the  Federal  troops  was  still  necessary  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony,  July  28,  1899,  in  order  to  protect  personal  and  property 
rights.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been  no  actual  violence  since  the  arrival  of  the 
troops.  When  the  troops  first  came  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  miners  were  comins 
down  to  recapture  a  prisoner,  of  whose  arrest  they  had  heard,  but  nothing  came  of 
this  rumor.     (551^  552,  554,  562. ) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mine  operator,  thinks  that  it  was  undoubtedly  necessary  that  martial 
law  should  be  established.  If  the  men  had  been  arrested  immediately  after  the  riot, 
the  calling  of  the  soldiers  might  have  been  avoided,  but  when  this  was  neglected  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  arrest  them  later.  There  were  800  or  900  men  on  the 
train,  and  as  many  as  possible  had  to  be  arrested,  at  least  temporarily.     (499.^ 

Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  says  that  the  first  arrival  of 
United  States  troops  was  welcomed  by  all  classes,  but  they  have  since  cooperated 
with  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  overthrow  the  county  government  and  to 
restrict  the  constitutional  riehts  of  citizens.  The  intervention  of  the  troops  was 
probably  not  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  punishment  of  those  concerned  in  the 
crimes  of  April  29,  and  the  troops  have  enabled  the  civil  authorities  to  perpetrate 
acts  which  they  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  The  action  of  the  troops  also  has 
been  cruel  ana  heartless,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  colored  troops.  Since  the 
colored  troops  have  been  withdrawn  the  witness  knows  of  no  particularly  odious  acts. 
(393-396,398,399,401.) 

Mr.  Barnard,  ex-major  of  Wallace,  thinks  that  the  intervention  of  martial  law 
was,  on  the  whole,  justified  by  the  weakness  and  hesitation  of  the  sheriff  and  county 
officers,  but  that  a  very  limited  amount  of  military  aid  would  have  enabled  the  civil 
authorities  to  apprehend  the  criminals  and  preserve  order.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
people  of  the  community  are  inclined  to  justify  the  placing  of  the  district  under 
martial  law.  This  witness  also  refers  to  complaints  of  cruelty  against  the  colored 
soldiers.  There  was  no  necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  for  the  continued 
presence  of  the  military  at  the  time  his  testimony  was  taken,  3  months  after  the  riot 
(414,  415,418-420.) 

Mr.  Gann,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  was 
uncalled  for.  The  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  would  soon  have  come  out 
boldly,  some  of  them  being  proud  of  their  act,  and  could  easily  have  been  arrested. 
(488.) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  thinks  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  call  on  the  military  authorities  to  assist  in  bringing  offenders  to  jus- 
tice. He  believes  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  read^  to  assist  the  civil  authorities 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  and  that  no  further  crime  was  being  contemplated. 
(524.) 

Pump  men  compelled  to  work  by  sMiers. — Mr.  Sovereign  says  that  the  pump  men 
of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  who  had  stopped  work  in  sympathy  with  the  locked-out 
members  of  the  union,  were  compelled  to  return  to  work  oy  the  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Lyons.  (392,  396.)  Mr.  Barnard  refers  to  this  fact  and 
adds  that  Lieutenant  Lyons  acted  in  this  case,  he  thinks,  without  any  ciWl  authority 
back  of  him.    (418. ) 

Mr.  Cleary,  a  miner  of  Burke,  testifies  that  on  May  25,  1900,  he,  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  was  asked  by  Lieutenant  Lyons  to  summon  the 
union  men  to  a  meeting.  Mr.  Lyons  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  the  pump 
men  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  had  quit  He  demanded  to  know  whether  they 
had  been  ordered  to  quit  by  the  miners'  imion.  The  witness,  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  told  Lieutenant  Lyons  that  he  did  not  know.  The  lieutenant  thereupon 
declar^  that  he  would  give  the  pump  men  of  the  mine  5  minutes  in  which  to  return 
to  work.  Mr.  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  mine,  said  that  he  hoped  the  pump  men 
would  go  back  to  work  because  they  were  the  only  men  who  understood  what  was 
needed.  Mr.  Cleary  and  Mr.  Lyons  then  left  the  room  and  a  consultation  was  held 
by  the  union  men.  When  Lieutenant  Lyons  returned  he  declared  that  he  would 
force  the  pump  men  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary,  and  the  men 
went  back  to  work  rather  than  to  suomit  to  force.  The  witness  does  not  think  that 
the  pump  men  really  desired  to  go  back  to  work  or  that  their  previous  refusal  to  do 
so  was  simply  due  to  the  compulsion  of  the  union.     (529,  530. ) 

Mr.  QiLLy  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  says  that  he,  as  master 
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mechanic,  reported  to  Mr.  Galbertson,  the  manager  of  the  mine,  that  the  pump  men 
had  decided  to  quit  work  and  that  the  mine  was  filling  up  with  water.  Mr.  Culbertson 
asked  Lieutenant  Lyons,  who  was  present,  to  see  wnat  he  could  do  to  prevent  1^ 
disaster.  The  witness  was  afterwuds  on  the  same  day  told  by  three  pump  men  that 
they  had  been  ordered  by  Lieutenant  Lyons  to  go  back  to  work  withm  five  minutes. 
They  had  decided  to  do  so  since  otherwise  they  expected  that  negro  soldiers  would 
force  them  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  action  was  entirely  due  to 
intimidation.     (520. ) 

Mr.  SiNciiAiB,  State  auditor  of  Idaho,  says  that  he  has  understood  that  the  pump 
men  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  were  ordered  to  leave  work  by  the  miners'  union, 
and  that  Lieutenant  Lyons  simply  told  the  members  of  the  union  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  that  it  was  m  violation  of  State  law  to  prevent  the  pump  men  from  work- 
ing. The  witness  considers  Lieutenant  Lyons  a  very  capable  and  aiscreet  man.  He 
has  never  heard  that  an  order  was  made  that  the  men  snould  be  forced  to  return  to 
work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary.     (548.) 

E.  Arreits  of  miners. — 1.  Complaint  as  to  wholesale  and  unwarranted  arrests. — 
Mr.  Sovereign  declares  that  after  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  the  arrival 
of  the  United  States  troops  men  were  arrested  wholesale  and  held  in  confinement 
without  any  definite  charge.  Membership  in  the  unions  alone  was  made  a  sufficient 
ground  for  arrest,  and  about  500  persons  were  accordingly  imprisoned,  almost  a  clean 
sweep  being  made  in  the  entire  (ustrict.  These  arrests  were  made  by  soldiers  under 
the  orders  of  State  authorities.  Most  of  the  persons  arrested  had  no  formal  charge 
made  against  them  and  were  never  granted  trial.  Many  persons  who  had  never  been 
members  of  the  union  were  also  arrested.     (393,  395,  399. ) 

Mr.  Baknard  also  refers  to  these  wholesale  arrests.  He  thinks  that  usually  the 
arrests  were  made  at  the  instance  of  a  deputy  sheriff  and  in  his  presence,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  United  States  soldiers.  The  soldiers  went  up  the  canyon  to  Burke  and 
then  "took  a  drag  net"  down  the  canyon.  Many  men  thus  arrested  have  been  held 
for  months  without  trial.     (413,  415,  418. ) 

Dr.  Matcheite  testifies  that  wholesale  arrests  were  made  by  soldiers,  and  that 
miners'  houses  were  searched,  nominally  to  find  arms.  Many  of  those  arrested  had 
heeu  held.at  the  time  of  his  testimony  for  about  3  months  without  definite  charges 
and  without  trial.  There  is  no  justice  or  law  in  this  action.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  told 
different  men  on  lettins  them  go,  that  there  was  nothing  against  them  and  never  had 
been,  but  that  the  authorities  simply  wanted  to  give  them  a  taste  of  what  would  be 
done  if  they  ever  committed  such  crimes.  The  witness  knows  of  cases  where  the 
families  of  miners  would  have  suffered  owing  to  such  arrests,  except  for  assistance 
from  other  people.  The  witness  also  refers  to  threats  with  pistols  and  abusive 
language  used  by  the  deputy  sheriff  toward  two  men,  named  Shannon  and  Pressley. 
(434-436.) 

Mr.  GUiLEN,  a  miner,  also  complains  of  the  wholesale  and  unwarranted  arrests. 
Men  are  bein^  dischai^ged  from  the  ''bull  pen''  from  time  to  time,  since  nothing  can 
be  found  a^inst  them.  The  State  auditor,  Mr.  Sinclair,  asks  the  prisoners  questions, 
and  if  their  answers  are  satisfactory  lets  them  go.  Meantime  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  consult  counsel.     (426,  427. ) 

2.  Individual  instances  of  alleged  unwarranted  arrests, — ^Mr.  Miller,  night  watehman 
at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  testifies  that  he  was  sick  and  in  the  hospital  up  to  May  2, 
although  he  was  allowed  to  go  down  into  the  street  for  an  hour  or  so  each  day.  He 
first  learned  of  the  riot  in  the  afternoon.  He  condemns  such  violent  action  strongly. 
He  was  dischaiged  from  the  hospital  on  May  2,  but  was  still  under  treatment  and 
unwell.  On  May  4  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  men  came  down  the  canyon,  and  the 
witness,  thinking  the  matter  more  or  less  of  a  joke,  called  out  asking  them  if  he  was 
wanted,  and  they  said  he  was  and  arrested  him.     (429. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  further  that  everytliing  was  quiet  in  Burke  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  arrest.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  those  with  guilty  consciences  to  get  away. 
The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  union,  but  never  attended  but  one  meeting. 
(430.) 

Mr.  Barnard  refers  especially  to  one  John  Chiddester.  He  had  been  summoned 
three  times  before  the  coroner's  jury^  having  to  travel  about  20  miles  at  hia  own 
expense.  When  he  remonstrated  against  this  he  was  arrested.  The  acting  sheriff, 
Dr.  Fnmce,  told  the  witness  that  there  was  no  char^  against  Mr.  Chiddester,  but 
that  he  would  probably  be  a  good  witness.     (413,  415,  418.  ^ 

3fr.  GiLLBN,  a  miner  and  member  of  the  Gem  Union,  testifies  that  he  was  arrested 
on  theground  of  being  a  union  man,  although  he  had  been  asleep  during  the  day  of 
April  29  and  had  not  heard  of  the  riot  until  the  afternoon.  He  was  dischaiged  after 
a  few  days,  there  bein^  no  charge  against  him.  He  was  again  arrested  on  June  23 
on  the  cfaiai^ge  of  intimioating  nonunion  men.    At  the  time  he  was  talking  with  a  friend 
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and  he  imi)lie8  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  intimidating  this  man.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  witness  says  that  he  had  intimidated  no  one.  He  had  never  told  anyone  to 
sta^  away  from  work,  although  he  had,  when  asked,  stated  the  facts  concerning  the 
strike.    Mr.  Gillen  was  again  discharged  after  two  days.     (421.) 

Mr.  Crbbdon,  a  miner,  testifies  that  he  was  arrested  and  kept  in  jail  nearly  9  weeks. 
It  was  only  after  many  demands  that  he  succeeded  in  leammg  that  he  was  charged 
with  having  interfered  with  the  United  States  mail  on  April  29.  After  ahout  6  weeks 
he  was  taken  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  asked  about  *' every  conceivable  thing 
under  the  sun,''  most  of  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mails.  He  was  then 
released  on  bond.     (526,  527.) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  testifies  that  there 
were  about  40  or  45  men  under  his  direction  on  April  29,  1899.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  engineers,  pump  men,  electricians,  etc.,  to  leave  work  at  all  without  danger  to  the 
mine,  and  none  of  these  men  accordingly  left  the  mine  on  that  day.  The  witness 
himself  and  many  men  were,  nevertheless,  arrested  afterwards,  but  when  the  authori- 
ties were  shown  that  the  mine  would  su^er  if  they  were  held  prisoners  they  were  set 
free  after  a  very  short  time.     (519-521. ) 

Mr.  Gann,  a  carpenter  and  miner,  employed  in  the  Tiger  Mine,  at  Burke,  testifies 
that  he  was  arrested  on  May  4,  1899,  along  with  perhaps  3(X)  others.  No  chai^ees 
were  preferred  against  him,  and  he  had  not  been  at  Wardner  during  the  riot.  He 
was  finally  released  when  witnesses  had  proved  that  he  was  in  Burke  during  the 
time.     (486-489. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  a  bartender  of  Burke,  testifies  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
union  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  planned  on  April  29.  He  tried  to  get  on 
the  traingoing  to  Wardner,  but  it  was  so  crowded  that  he  could  not.  He  did  go 
down  to  Wardner  on  a  hand  car  about  4 :30  in  the  afternoon.  On  May  4  he  was  arrested 
without  any  charge  and  put  with  about  300  others  in  a  barn.  He  was  kept  there  2 
or  3  days  and  complains  of  severe  treatment.  Affidavits  having  then  been  produced 
showing  that  he  was  in  Burke  during  the  riot,  he  was  let  out.  The  witness  says  that 
civil  officers  were  present  directing  the  arrest  in  his  case.     (431,  432. ) 

Mr.  HuTTON,  the  engineer  who  ran  the  train  from  Burke  to 'Wardner,  testifies  that 
he  was  arrested  for  the  first  time  on  May  30,  Mr.  Sinclair  stating  to  him  that  he  was 
charged  with  conspiracy.  He  was  held  without  trial  or  formal  chaise  for  2  weeks 
and  then  released.     (566. ) 

Mr.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  testifies  that  on  April  29  he  met  two 
acquaintances  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  could  not  have  been  at  the  scene 
of  the  riot.  Nevertheless  they  were  both  afterwards  arrested.  One  of  them  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country  who  had  been  there  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  submitted  a  series  of  affidavits  made  before  him  as  justice  of 
the  peace  by  12  persons,  chiefly  miners.  Nearly  all  of  these  declared  that  the  affiant 
had  Deen  arrested  without  warrant  or  complaint  and  kept  in  prison  without  trial 
for  various  periods.  Two  of  these  men  declare  that  they  were  not  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  on  April  29,  and  are  strangers  in  the  Coeur  d*Alene  region.  One  of  the  affi- 
davits states  that  the  affiant  was  ordered  out  of  the  country  by  a  captain  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  Stevenson  himself  was  arrested  at  one  time.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  had 
ordered  the  arrest  of  a  certain  man  who  had  been  hanging  around  the  residence  of 
one  Mr.  Goldensmith.  Thia  man  had  refused  to  answer  before  the  court,  and  the 
justice  had  been  compelled  to  order  the  constable  to  remove  his  cap,  which  was  done 
m  an  orderly  manner.  The  witness  was  afterwards  arrested  and  Mr.  Sinclair  told  him 
that  his  arrest  was  due  to  his  having  allowed  this  person  to  be  **  pulled  and  kicked 
and  cuffed  aroimd."  There  were  no  other  charees  against  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  19  days  and  finally  discharged  without  trial. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  domination  of  the  State  authorities  over  the  l^ally 
constituted  authorities,  Mr.  Stevenson  states  that  at  another  time  he  arrested  a  man 
for  ill-treating  a  woman;  but  a  deputy  sheriff  or  deputy  marshal  told  him,  "If  you 
cinch  that  man  there  will  be  four  more  arrests  immediately,"  which  the  witness 
interpreted  as  a  threat  that  he  himself  would  be  thrown  into  prison  if  he  pushed  the 
case.     (509-518.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  makes  a  somewhat  different  statement  as  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son. He  says  that  the  man  who  was  arrested  by  warrant  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a 
nonunion  man  who  had  secured  a  permit  and  who  was  simply  lounging  about  wait- 
ing for  an  opportimity  to  get  work.  Some  lady  made  complaint  against  him  as  a 
vagrant.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  justice  his  hat  was  knocked  from  his 
h^  and  he  was  assaulted.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  warned  the  justice  at  the 
time  that  a  nonunion  man  was  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  a  union  man. 
As  a  result  of  this  action  the  justice  was  arrested  but  was  released  after  examination. 
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The  gtatements  made  by  Mr.  SteyenBon  concerning  his  retention  and  treatment  are 
believed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  to  be  perverted.  The  arrest  was  justified  on  the  groimd 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  disreganled  the  law  in  imprisoning  a  man  on  such  a  frivo- 
lous char^.     (548,  549. ) 

.3.  JushfieaUoru  of  numerous  arrests  and  detentions. — Mr.  Sinclair,  State  auditor  of 
Idaho,  says  that  he  discovered  on  arriving  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district  that  almost 
the  entire  community  had  been  encagea  in  the  crime  of  April  29,  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  arrest  practically  all  the  men  in  the  district.  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  arresting  many  who  did  not  participate  in  the  riot,  but  as  soon  as  that  fact  could 
be  aFoertained  they  were  immediately  released,  every  possible  means  being  taken  to 
^"ilitate  hearings.  The  witness  supposes  that  probably  more  than  500  were  arrested 
in  the  first  instance  and  that  from  200  to  250  were  still  imprisoned  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony.     (545. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  says  further,  that  he  believes  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
arrested  were  implicated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  crime  of  April  29.  From 
1,000  to  1,200  men  were  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  property,  and  although 
undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  these  were  ignorant  as  to  what  the  unions  had  resolved 
to  do,  yet  the  number  of  innocent  men  does  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  kret  thought.  It  is  necessary  frequently  in  every  State  to  arrest  innocent  men 
and  hold  them  until  they  are  proved  innocent.  A  great  many  men  who  were 
arrested  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  have  been  discharged  for  lack  of  sufScient  evi- 
dence to  convict  4;hem,  although  there  is  moral  certainty  that  they  were  guilty  to 
some  degree. 

The  men  arrested  were  not  held  any  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  As 
soon  as  a  grand  jury  could  be  formed  investigations  were  made  and  the  men  were 
either  indicted,  held  for  further  investigation,  or  discharged.  Some  men  have  com- 
plained that  thev  were  held  without  being  cnarged  with  crime,  whereas  they  were, 
in  fact,  already  indicted,  although  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interest  of  justice  they 
were  for  a  time  kept  ignorant  of  the  indictment.  Altogether,  between  300  and  400 
indictments  were  issued  from  the  Federal  courts  alone,  and  practically  all  of  those  in 
prison  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  testimony  were  under  indictment.  Some  of  the 
indictments  which  have  been  found  have  not  been  made  public  lest  the  accused  per- 
sons should  attempt  to  escape.  A  few  persons  are  held  as  military  prisoners  under 
martial  law.     (552, 553, 563. ) 

Mr.  Fn^cH,  a  mine  operator,  regrets  the  necessity  which  the  State  authorities  have 
felt  for  the  arrest  of  so  many  miners.  Nevertheless,  there  were  800  or  900  men  on 
the  train,  and  since  these  men  would  not  tell  who  the  ringleaders  were  it  was  neces- 
sary to  arrest  a  great  many  pending  the  securing  of  evidence.  Those  arrested  were 
afterwards  liberated  as  rapidly  as  possible.     (499, 500. ) 

4.  Alleged  arrests  by  mUUary  authorities. — Mr.  Gill  understands  that  Lieutenant 
Lyons  and  other  military  officers  frequently  made  arrests  without  action  by  the  civil 
authorities.     (522.) 

Mr.  Stsvexson  testifies  that  he  saw  3  men  arrested  by  2  military  officers  without 
the  presence  of  a  deputy  sheriff.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  making  the 
arrest  expressed  a  desire,  in  very  profane  language,  to  kill  some  of  the  white 
men.     (512. ) 

Mr.  SixcLATR  says  that  State  deputies  were  appointed  in  large  numbers  and  that 
the  arrests  were  made  by  these  deputies  with  tne  assistance  of  the  United  States 
soldiers.     (545. ) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  the  governor  appointed  a  number  of  men,  who,  perhaps, 
acted  as  United  States  deputy  marshals,  tnough  the  witness  does  not  know  their 
precise  official  capacity.  Dr.  France,  as  acting  sheriff,  also  appointed  a  few  deputies. 
The  witnees  has  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  United  States  soldiers  arrested  a 
man  without  direction  of  these  civil  officers.     (475. ) 

Dr.  Matchettb  thinks  that  civil  officers  were  present  at  each  arrest  directing  the 
soldiers.     (436.) 

Mr.  GiLLBN  also  says  that  all  the  arrests  which  he  had  witnessed  were  made  by 
deputies  accompaniea  by  soldiers.     (427. ) 

Mr.  Murphy  thinks  probably  a  deputy  was  present  when  he  was  arrested.     (432. ) 

F.  Alleged  llltreatment  of  prisoners.— 1.  Complaints  of  iUireatmenl.— 
Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune,  asserts  that  the  prisoners  after 
their  arrest  w^ere  abused  by  their  guards,  especially  so  long  as  the  colored  troops 
remained  in  charge..    (395. ) 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  who  was  arrested  a  few  days  after  the  riot  of  April  29,  complains  of 
cruel  treatment.  In  conveying  the  prisoners  to  the  bull  pen  a  negro  prodded  him 
with  a  bayonet  so  that  he  suffered  from  it  for  two  or  three  days.  There  were  35  or 
36  men  in  a  car  being  taken  to  the  prison,  and  they  were  kept  for  over  20  hours  with- 
out water,  and  for  24  hourg  without  food.    While  he  was  in  the  buU  pen  he  saw 
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soldiers  strike  two  different  men  severely  over  the  head  with  guns.  One  man  was 
slapped  in  the  face,  pipes  and  knives  were  taken  away  from  others.  The  first  night 
after  his  arrest,  the  witness  and  others  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  ham  with  only 
a  little  straw,  under  which  was  a  wet  manure  pile.  Afterwards  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  huild  a  guardhouse,  and  were  ordered  about  with  violent  language.  The 
cruelty  was  chiefly  practiced  by  colored  soldiers.  The  white  officers  were  more  dis- 
posed to  be  kind,  and  there  was  no  sx)enal  complaint  after  the  colored  troops  were 
removed. 

This  witness  estimates  that  there  were  about  800  men  in  the  bull  pen  at  one  time, 
but  says  that  these  were  discharged  from  time  to  time  when  nothing  was  found 
against  them,  so  that  there  were  onlv  about  300  there  when  he  was  imprisoned  the 
second  time,  in  June.  Anaone  the  prisoners  were  a  good  many  foreigners,  including 
many  Swedes,  who  are  not,  the  witness  thinks,  a  vicious  class  of  men.  There  were 
more  foreigners  than  native  Americans  imprisoned.  Mr.  Gillen  says  that  the  pris- 
oners were  permitted  to  talk  with  their  friends  in  the  presence  of  guards.     (421-427. ) 

Mr.  Gill  testifies  that  practically  all  miners  in  the  town  of  Burke  were  arrested, 
and  that  those  going  out  of  the  mine  were  taken  wuth  their  w^et  clothes,  as  result  of 
which  many  of  them  suffered  severely.     (521. ) 

Mr.  Gank,  a  miner,  declares  that  the  miners  arrested  were  taken  just  as  they  came 
out  of  the  mines,  with  their  wet  clothing,  and  they  suffered  greatly  from  cold, 
especially  on  the  night  after  their  arrest,  when  they  were  kept  in  a  ham.  The  men 
h£ul  no  K)od  for  the  first  24  hours.  During  their  confinement  in  the  bam  there  was 
great  danger  from  fire.  The  men  were  compelled  to  work  and  were  sometimes 
prodded  with  bayonets.  The  witness  saw  one  man  with  a  wound  over  one-half 
inch  deep  from  a  bayonet.  Part  of  the  food  was  fairly  good,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  horrible.  The  witness  was  not  personally  maltreated  although  he  was  often 
cursed  by  the  soldiers.     (486,  487. ) 

Mr.  Stevbnson,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  Idaho,  says  that  while  he  was  in  the 
bull  pen  he  was  forced  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  also  outside,  although  he  was  60 
years  old,  and  feeble.  It  was  understood  that  an  order  had  been  issu3  that  if  the 
place  took  fire,  of  which  there  was  very  great  danger,  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
escape.  In  fact,  the  witness  heard  an  officer  tell  the  prisoners  that  in  case  of  fire 
they  might  run  toward  the  guardhouse,  but  would  be  shot  if  they  ran  in  any  other 
direction.  The  witness  saw  a  soldier  run  his  bayonet  through  one  man's  coat.  He 
also  refers  to  abusive  and  threatening  langui^e  used  by  the  soldiers  in  making 
arrests.     (510-612.) 

Several  of  the  persons  who  submitted  affidavits  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  declare  that  they  suffered  abuse  and  hardships  during  their  impris- 
onment in  the  bull  pen.  One  states  that  he  was  kept  in  a  box  car  for  about  2 
weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  he  saw  2  men  slapped  m  the  face  by  colored  soldiers 
and  another  threatened  with  an  uplifted  gun  for  conversing  with  a  fellow  prisoner. 
Another  affiant  declares  that  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  forced  to  dig  in  a  ditch 
at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  also  that  prisoners  were  told  that  in  case  of  fire  they 
must  not  try  to  escape.  Another  witness  says  that  he  was  kept  in  a  box  car  for 
about  3  weets  with  other  men  and  that  they  were  treated  like  cattle;  he  was  at  one 
time  knocked  down  by  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier.     (515-519. ) 

Mr.  Creedon,  a  miner,  says  that  after  he  was  first  arrested  he  was  placed  with 
others  in  a  box  car  and  that  they  were  given  no  food  or  water  for  26  hours.  When 
he  asked  for  water  he  was  told  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  or  his  head  would  be  shot 
off.  He  saw  a  great  many  men  who  were  jabbed  with  bayonets  at  that  time  and 
afterwards.  The  men  were  frequently  threatened  with  abusive  language,  and  clubbed 
with  guns. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  box  car  the  prisoners,  when  eating  their  meals, 
were  compelled  to  sit  down  on  the  wet  manure.  It  rained  continually  and  the  men 
suffered  greatly  with  cold  and  wet.  After  they  were  moved  to  the  new  quarters  in 
the  "buU  pen*^*  they  still  suffered,  since  the  buildings  leaked  greatly.  Tne  witness 
was  sick  and  suffered  severely  as  result  of  this  illtreatment  and  he  was  still  com- 
pelled to  work,  the  doctor  having  declared  that  he  was  able  to  do  so.     (526,  527. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  night  watchman,  says  that  the  men  with  whom  he  was  arrested  were 
taken  in  a  box  car  and  conveyed  to  a  barn  where  they  were  searched.  The  witness 
complains  of  the  illtreatment  received.  The  men  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
fioor,  and  he  himself  was  pushed  about  with  a  bayonet  and  threatened  with  a  pistol. 
Two  days  after  about  20  of  the  men  were  called  out  and  a  few  questions  were  asked 
by  Lieutenant  Holbrook,  after  which  these  men  were  let  go.  While  in  the  prison 
the  colored  guards  referred  to  the  witness  as  a  bad  man  and  a  dynamiter.  Every- 
thing was  damp  and  cold,  while  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  had  orders  to  shoot 
down  the  prisoners  if  a  fire  should  break  out.     (429,430) . 
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Mr.  Y0UK6,  ex-eheri£f  of  Shoehone  County,  says  that  the  colored  soldiers  were 
very  abusive,  especially  in  their  langnage,  toward  the  prisoners  in  the  bull  pen.  He 
has' seen  them  make  jabs  with  their  oayonets  at  the  men,  bat  does  not  thinl:  that  the 
men  were  actually  hurt.     (539). 

Mr.  Young  was  confined,  along  with  Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Boyle,  county  commis- 
sioners, in  the  guardhouse,  a  small  building  near  the  bull  pen.  The  witness  was 
put  into  one  comer  and  told  not  to  converse  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was 
threatened  when  he  attempted  afterwards  to  do  so.  After  a  few  days,  however,  con- 
versation was  permitted.  The  guardhouse  was  very  open,  and,  as  it  rained  nearly 
every  day,  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly,  Mr.  Boyle  especially  contracting  a  very 
severe  cold.     (535). 

Mr.  HuTTON  testifies  that  while  he  was  in  the  bull  pen,  for  about  two  weeks  after 
May  30,  there  was  no  particular  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  conspicuous  ill- 
treatment  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  told  by  the  prisoners,  however,  that  they  had 
been  much  worse  treated  earlier;  that  they  had  been  slanped  and  struck  and  had 
suffered  in  other  ways.  At  the  time  the  witness  was  in  tne  bull  pen  the  men  were 
merely  furnished  a  httle  hay  to  sleep  on  and  had  to  go  without  blankets,  unless  they 
fnmished  them  themselves.     (567). 

2.  JUtreatmerU  denied. — Mr.  Sinclair,  state  auditor  in  chai^ge  at  the  Coeur  d*Alene 
difitrict,  denies  that  there  was  any  illtreatment  of  prisoners  at  any  time.  He  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  know  if  anything  of  the  sort  had  occurred,  and  there  was 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  prisoners  to  keep  anything 
secret  Very  many  men  had  been  arrested  and  many  of  these,  not  being  used  to 
restraint,  considered  anything  in  the  nature  of  discipline  as  an  indignity.  The  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  can  not  l^  characterized  as  unduly  harsh. 

Mr.  Sinclair  specifically  denies  that  men  were  arrested  in  their  wet  clothing,  with 
no  opportunity  tor  proper  i>rotection  from  the  weather.  The  orders  were  that  the 
men  should  bie  given  the  privilege  of  getting  their  blankets.  Some  failed  to  brine 
blankets  and  the  State  had  none  at  the  time  to  give  them.  In  fact  the  witness  did 
not  consider  it  proper  for  the  State  to  get  new  blankets  and  clothing  for  the  shor 
Ime  during  which  most  of  the  men  were  to  be  held. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  were  confined  for  a  considerable  time  in  box  cars,  but  they 
remained  there  by  preference  rather  than  to  be  placed  in  the  bam  which  was  used 
for  some  time  as  a  prison.  As  to  the  bam  itself  it  had  been  cleaned  and  properly 
arranged  for  the  prisoners.  The  witness  never  heard  any  complaint  of  lack  of^food 
or  water,  either  immediately  after  the  arrests  or  later  on.  Those  who  declare  that 
they  had  no  food  or  water  for  from  25  to  36  hours  after  being  arrested  are  '*  infamous 
liare."  The  provision  of  food  and  shelter  has  been  better  tnan  in  any  other  pri80^ 
in  Idaho,  or  indeed  in  the  Northwest. 

The  witness  declares  that  no  men  have  been  bayoneted  or  maltreated  by  the  troojw. 
He  does  not  know  concerning  the  claim  that  the  prisoners  in  the  guardhouse  were 
forbidden  to  speak  to  one  another  during  5  days.     (549-^1, 555. ) 

Dr.  France,  coroner,  testifies  that  when  the  prisoners  were  first  arrested,  no  place 
having  been  provided  for  such  an  emergency,  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  in  a  large 
bam.  There  they  had  hay  and  straw  to  lie  on  and  many  had  their  blankets.  As 
rapidly  as  possible  the  State  provided  quarters  for  them.  The  so-called  ''  bull  pen" 
was  built,  consisting  of  four  Duildings,  each  150  feet  long,  with  a  row  of  bunks  on 
each  side  and  a  passageway  down  the  middle.  The  laigest  number  of  men  ever  in 
this  prison  was  600  or  700,  and  in  July  aboutlOO  or  195  remained.  The  witness  has 
heard  no  complaints  concerning  ill  treatment  of  the  men;  he  knows  that  the  food  was 
nutritious  ana  sufficient,  and  that  the  soldiers  never  practiced  any  cruelties  upon  the 
prisoners.  As  iast  as  it  was  possible  to  become  satisfied  that  prisoners  were  not 
implicated  in  the  crimes  they  were  released.     (473, 474. ) 

3.  Treatment  of  dck  and  dying  priscmers. — Dr.  Matchette,  of  Wardner,  says  that  the 
men  arrested  were  at  first  kept  m  an  old  bam  where  they  had  to  lie  on  the  floor. 
Some  sick  men  had  been  arrested  and  others  became  sick  in  the  prison.  One  man 
especially  had  a  high  fever.  The  witness  visited  these  sick  men  several  times,  but 
Mr.  Sinclair  then  excluded  himi  and  also  refused  to  permit  bonds  to  be  given  by 
which  the  men  with  the  fever  could  be  taken  out     (&4. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  sa^s  those  sick  and  dying  were  denied  the  right  to  see  their  relatives 
and  also  denied  religious  consolation.  INfo  or  three  or  four  have  died  in  prison. 
The  case  of  one  Mike  Devine  is  specially  mentioned.    (397.) 

Mr.  Gakn  refers  to  the  sickness  of  Mike  Devine,  who  was  arrested  just  after  he 
had  come  out  from  the  hospital.  He  had  a  relapse,  and,  altiiough  Dr.  Stratton  said 
he  would  be  all  right  in  two  or  three  days,  he  afterwards  died.  The  witness  does 
not  know  that  he  was  refused  spiritual  consolation,  but  Mr.  Gann  was  not  permitted 
to  care  for  Mr.  Devine  in  the  hospital  as  Mr.  Devine  requested.    (486-487.) 
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Mr.  Sinclair  asserts  that  the  statement  that  men  dying  in  the  btill  pen  were  refused 
religious  consolation  when  requested  is  absolutely  false.  A  Catholic  priest  had  been 
requested  to  hold  service  whenever  the  j^risoners  cared  for  it  and  the  witness  saw 
him  on  the  grounds  perhaps  a  hundred  times.  This  priest  contradicted'the  report 
that  he  had  ever  been  denied  access  to  the  prison,  and  as  to  the  particular  cajse  of 
Mike  Devine  asserted  that  he  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  ^ood 
standing,  and  that  he  had  never  asked  for  a  dispensation.  The  witness  had  also  given 
strict  onlers,  which  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  Dr.  France  should  be  odled 
to  anyone  who  was  sick  and  that  every  attention  should  be  given.     (559. ) 

Dr.  France  declares  that  there  was  no  case  where  medical  aid  or  tne  presence  of  a 
priest  was  refused  to  sick  prisoners.  The  man  Devine  who  died  in  the  bull  pen  did 
not  ask  for  a  priest.  Another  man,  however,  who  had  been  taken  from  the  bull  pen 
to  Dr.  France's  private  hospital,  was  visited  by  a  priest  The  nurse  at  first  refused 
the  priest  permission  to  enter^  but  Dr.  France  nimself  told  him  to  go  in.  The  chai^ 
on  tnis  subject  arises  from  misunderstanding.  There  were  but  two  deaths  from  dis- 
eases in  the  bull  pen — one  from  pneumonia  and  one  from  a  form  of  typhoid  fever. 
These  were  not  due,  the  witness  believes,  to  the  unsanitary  condition  oi  the  prison. 

One  person  named  Johnson  was  adjudged  insane,  and  the  witness,  wit^  the  deputy 
sheriff,  started  to  take  him  to  a  State  institution.  At  the  railway  depot  the  man 
escaped  and  ran  toward  the  river.  The  guard  shot  at  him  and,  b^  direction  of  Dr. 
France,  shot  high.  The  man  jumped  into  the  river,  owing  to  his  insanity,  as  the 
witness  believes,  and  was  drowned.  The  chaige  that  he  was  shot,  and  also  that  his 
insanity  was  due  to  his  bein^  forced  to  testify  to  a  falsehood  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  was  denied.     (473-475.) 

O.  The  permit  system. — 1.  Form  of  froclamaiion  and  of  application  for  per- 
mils. — After  the  governor  of  Idaho  had  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene 
district  a  proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  state  auditor,  "by 
order  of  the  governor,"  and  approved  oy  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  r^rding  the  miners' 
orgmizations.     (Sovereign,  390.) 

This  proclamation  declares  that  whereas  ''certain  organizations  or  combinations 
existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  in  purpose," 
inciting  to  destruction  of  property  and  of  life,  the  mine  owners  are  notified  that  they 
must  not  employ  men  belonging  to  such  criminal  organizations.  The  persons  apply- 
ing for  work  in  the  mines  must  obtain  a  permit  from  Dr.  Hugh  France,  must  deny 
all  participation  in  the  riots,  and  renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has 
incited  violation  of  law. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  form  of  application  for  such  permit  required  from 
union  men: 

I  am  a by  occupation.    I  am  a  native  of  ,  and  am  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .    My  shift  boas  was .    Heretofore  I  have  been 

a  member  of Miners'  Union.    I  did  not  participate,  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which 

took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner 
on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  I  herebv  express  my  unqualified  dis- 
approval of  said  acts,  and  hereby  renounce  and  forever  abiure  all  allegiance  to  the  said  miners' 
union  of  which  I  was  a  former  member,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  obev  the  law  and  not  to 
again  seek  membership  in  any  society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of  law. 

(390,  391.) 

On  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  permit  apparently  is  somewhat  more 
definite  in  its  designation  of  the  miners'  organizations  as  criminal  bodies  than  the 
proclamation.  Dr.  France  declares  that  it  was  the  understanding  at  the  time  the 
proclamation  was  issued  that  the  miners'  unions  were  res^nsible  for  the  riot,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  these.  Every  other  mine  m  the  district  except  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine  was  employing  union  men,  so  that  the  presumption  was  neces- 
sarily that  the  riot  was  conducted  hy  them.     (471,  477.) 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  Mr.  Sinclair  affirms,  between  the  forms  of  application 
for  permits  and  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  Both  were  devised  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  had  the  same  purpose.  Since  Mr.  Sinclair  himself  was  the  author  of  the  procla- 
mation and  could  readily  secure  the  consent  of  the  governor  to  any  necessary  cnanses 
or  extensions,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proclamation  is  broader  rather  than  narrower  than 
the  requirements  in  the  application.  It  refers  to  criminal  organizations  in  ^neral, 
wher^  the  application  for  permit  refers  specifically  to  only  one  criminal  oi^ganization, 
the  miners'  union.  If  it  be  found  later  that  other  organizations  are  criminal,  addi- 
tional forms  of  application  will  be  required.  On  some  occasions,  to  satisfy  the  feelings 
of  individual  men  whom  the  witness  could  trust,  the  terms  of  the  application  have 
been  somewhat  modified.  The  application  for  persons  not  members  of  the  union 
does  not  require  the  application  to  denounce  the  union.  The  witness  could,  if  he 
wished,  permit  men  to  work  without  signing  any  of  the  applications.     (545.) 
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2.  AiOhonhip  of  proclamation, — ^Mr.  Sovereign  declares  that  the  United  States 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  exceeded  their  authority  m  con- 
nection with  the  strike  at  Wardner.  The  proclamation  of  the  govemof  t^l^-Xdaha 
concerning  the  miners'  unions  was  approved  by  General  Merriam.  Secretary  Alger 
afterwards  directed  him  to  have  nothmg  whatever  to  do  with  enforcing  rules  for  the 
government  of  mines  or  miners*  unions.     (393. ) 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE  testifies  that  this  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  Dr. 
France,  then  acting  as  sheriff,  together  with  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Frandsco.  He 
does  not  know  what  influences  were  brought  to  b^r  to  secure  its  issue.  Some  of  the 
other  witnesses  think  that  the  officers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  had  something  to  do 
with  drawing  it  up.  Mr.  Burbidge  expresses  his  general  approval  of  the  proclama- 
tion.    (463.) 

Dr.  Fbakcb  testifies  that  the  proclamation  concerning  the  permit  and  the  form  of 
permit  were  prepared  bv  Judg|e  Lindley,  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  company, 
Mr.  Sinclair,  and  General  Merriam  himself.     (471.) 

Mr.  Sinclair,  state  auditor  of  Idaho,  whp  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene 
district  as  the  representative  of  the  governor,  declares  he  himself  was  the  originator 
of  the  permit  system.  Although  Judge  Lindley  assisted  in  writing  the  proclamation 
concerning  the  permits,  the  terms  of  tne  proclamation  and  of  the  permit  were  devised 
by  MrJ  Sinclair.  Judge  Lindley,  although  he  was  attorney  for  tne  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  was  acting  in  the  place  of  the  State  attorney-general  and  b^  his 
protection.  The  entry  upon  the  proclamation  concerning  the  permit  '^  examined 
and  approved,  H.  0.  Merriam,"  does  not  mean  that  General  Merriam  joined  in  the 
anthorsnip  of  the  proclamation,  but  simplv  that  he  undertook  to  protect  the  agents 
of  the  State  a^inst  violence  in  enforcing  tne  proclamation  as  a  portion  of  the  State 
law.     (545, 5o5.) 

3.  JPitrpose  and  justification  of  system,  (See  also,  as  to  character  of  miners'  unions, 
p.  ci). — Mr.  Sinclair  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  to  examine  men  applying  for  per- 
mits carefully  and  to  refuse  them  to  any  man  who  is  shown  to  be  cnminal  in  charac- 
ter or  to  approve  criminal  methods.  He  believes  that  this  device  is  necessary  to  drive 
out  the  cnminal  element  rather  than  to  rely  upon  criminal  trials,  because  of  the 
iinpossibility  of  getting  conclusive  evidence  in  many  cases,  especiaUy  under  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  Shoshone  County.  The  witness  regrets  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  system,  but  knows  of  none  more  effective. 

Mr.  Sinclair  asserts  that  the  permit  system  is  approved  by  all  the  mine  owners  in 
the  i-eeion  and  by  a  ereat  majonty  of  the  law-abiding  citizens.  Some  of  the  union 
men,  uiough  probably  not  a  great  many,  have  signed  the  applications,  especially 
foremen  and  other  prominent  employees.  The  system  has  so  far  worked, to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  devised  it. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  rights  of  citizens  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  permits,  etc.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  system  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  civil  law.  It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  existing  statute  of  Idaho, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  exact  from  any  person  as  a  condition  of  employment  a 
promise  that  he  will  not  be  a  member  of  a  union.  But  the  system  gets  its  validity 
trom  martial  law,  under  which  unusual  and  extreme  measures  are  ji5rt;ified,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  closing  of  saloons  and  the  prohibition  of  public  gatherings. 

31r.  Sinclair  asserts  that  the  re<juirement  of  the  permit  was  necessitated  bv  the 
extraordinary  conditions  existing  in  the  district.  Great  bodies  of  men  had  defied 
the  dvii  law,  had  committed  arson  and  murder,  and  yet  had  returned  to  work  with- 
out punishment  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  their  employers.  The  entire  district 
had  been  in  a  state  of  lawlessness  for  years,  and  the  miners'  unions  were  distinctly 
criminal  oiganizations,  which  it  was  necessary  to  destroy. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  permit  system,  Mr.  Sinclair  concludes,  is  to  establish 
law  and  oraer.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  State  should  have  something  to 
say  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  may  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  C<^ur 
d' Alene  district.  In  any  case  men  are  put  under  no  more  restraint  by  the  system 
than  they  were  by  the  unions  themselves  when  they  excluded  nonunion  men  from 
the  mines.     (545-547,  557-561. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair  denies  especially  that  the  State  authorities  have  any  opposition  what- 
ever to  unions  aa  such,  or  that  they  have  any  inclination  on  the  side  oi  the  employers 
and  mine  owners  as  against  the  miners.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  one  mining  company, 
such  as  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  rather  than  for  another.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  was  formerly  a  laboring  man  and  a  member  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  and  the  mine  inspector  (who  apparentlv  approves  the  methods  employed), 
was  a  member  of  the  miners'  union.  Mr.  Sinclair  himself  believes  that  unions  are 
necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  interests  of  labor.  All  of  these  officers  desire  to 
unions  established  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district.    But  it  is  the  purpose  to  drive 
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out  the  criminal  element  of  the  population,  to  teach  the  people  to  distinguish  hetween 
unionism  and  crime.-  The  State  can  not  afford  the  expense  nor  the  dangers  of  such 
riots  and  revolutions  as  have  occurred  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district  every  few  years; 
and  since  the  miners'  unions,  as  hitherto  constituted,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  these  lawless  conditions,  they  must  be  broken  up.     (547,  554,  556,  558,  562.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  further  asserts  that  it  is  not  true  that  when  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  prison  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  warned  to  leave  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  the  witness  says  that  he  has  frequently  told  the  men  that  he  did  not 
want  them  to  leave  the  State,  and  it  has  been  publicly  made  known  that  there  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  run  out  law-abiding  men.     (556.) 

Mr.  Finch,  an  officer  of  certain  mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  says  that  the  mine  own- 
ers at  first  felt  that  the  State  authorities  were  unduly  severe  in  the  conditions 
imposed  re^rding  permits.  But  those  authorities  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district  were  criminal  organizations  and  must 
be  broken  up.  The  witness  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  believes  that  the  action 
was,  on  the  whole,  necessary.  The  conditions  were  such  as  to  demand  drastic  meas- 
ures. The  State  authorities  believe  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  some  of  the  union 
men  and  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  new  men  to  leaven  the  public  opinion  of  the  district. 
A  laige  proportion  of  the  miners  have  refused  to  sign  the  permits  and  many  are  now 
wandering  through  the  mine  r^ons  of  the  West  looking  for  work.  Some  of  the 
men,  especially  carpenters  and  pump  men,  engineers,  etc.,  were  inclined  to  take  out 
permits,  except  for  fear  of  the  unions.     (494-498.) 

Dr.  Fra  nce  and  Mr.  Burbidgg  both  defend  the  permit  system  as  necessary  to  destroy 
the  criminal  organizations  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.     (457,  477.) 

4.  Objections  to  requirement  of  permits. — ^Mr.  Sovereign  denounces  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  requirement  of  the  permit  as  a  condition  of  work.  It  interferes  with  the 
right  of  contract  guaranteed  by  constitution  and  statute,  both  as  regards  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners.  In  this  connection  the  witness  quotes  the  act  of  Idaho 
making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  their  employees  not 
to  become  or  continue  mem  tiers  of  labor  organizations.  Dr.  France,  Mr.  Sovereign 
continues,  who  has  charge  of  issuing  permits,  was,  at  the  time  he  became  sheriff  by 
virtue  of  the  arrest  of  the  elected  sheriff,  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  company, 
receiving  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  month  through  its  hospital.  The  officers  issuing 
permits,  under  his  direction  have  exercised  their  own  discretion  as  to  granting  them. 
The  system  has  been  strictly  enforced.  The  Hunter  mining  company,  for  example, 
which  was  reopening  its  workings,  employed  about  27  men  without  permits,  but  the 
mine  was  closed  on  the  order  of  the  governor,  aided  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
fact,  through  the  operation  of  this  system  the  mining  industry  of  the  district  is  prac- 
tically suspended.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  proclamation  most  of  the  mining  compa- 
nies would  have  continued  their  operations,  and  their  employees  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  One  mine  operator  made  a  contract  with  his  men  to  recognize  them 
as  soon  as  the  permit  system  was  abandoned,  but  the  governor  has  boasted  that  he 
would  keep  the  State  under  martial  law  for  two  years  if  he  could  not  otherwise 
destroy  the  miners*  unions  in  the  district.  Few  of  the  miners  have  signed  the  agree- 
ment. They  have  felt  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  constitutional  liberties,  and,  more- 
over, that  if  they  signed  they  would  be  barred  from  employment  in  any  union  camp 
m  all  the  mining  regions.     (390-392,  396. ) 

Mr.  Barnard,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  also  declares  that  the  requirement  of  the  per- 
mit has  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  miners  and  the  miners'  unions.  It 
has  driven  many  of  the  best  men  from  the  country,  since  tjiey  conader  the  require- 
ment an  insult  to  free  Americans.  All  the  union  men  with  whom  the  witness  has 
talked  except  one  have  declared  absolutely  that  they  would  not  work  under  those 
circumstances,  and  the  witness  does  not  think  that  the  one  referred  to  felt  that  the 
promise  made  was  a  permanently  binding  one.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  mines  has 
told  at  least  one  employee  that  if  he  signed  the  permit  be  could  go  back  to  the  union 
after  the  permit  system  was  abandoned.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  men  have  signed 
the  permits.  The  witness  thinks  the  arrangement  is  injurious  to  the  mine  owners 
and  to  the  business  men  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  miners.     (414,  415,  419.) 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  a  miner,  declares  that  all  the  miners  consider  the  conditions  imposed 
for  obtaining  these  permits  outrageous.  Even  those  who  are  strongest  in  condemning 
the  acts  of  April  29  are  as  persistent  in  opposing  the  permit  system  as  those  who  w^ere 
guilty.     (424,425.) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  says  that  although  none 
of  the  40  or  45  men  who  were  employed  in  his  department  took  part  in  the  riot  on 
April  29,  they  were  nevertheless  required  to  take  out  permits  in  order  to  continue 
employment.  Most  of  them  have  refused  to  do  so  believing  that  the  system  is  an 
unjust  interference  with  their  liberty.    The  requirement  of  the  permit  has  even  been 
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extended  to  heads  of  departments,  and  Mr.  Gill  himself  has  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand.  He  considers  the  system  entirely  unjust,  since  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  miners'  unions  are  responsible  for  the  crimes.  He  has  heard  some  people  say 
that  the  proclamation  rc^imiing  permits  was  written  by  Judge  Lindley,  the  attorney 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Ck)mpany.     (515,  524.) 

Mr.  Miller,  night  watchman  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  declares  that  he  would 
not  sign  a  permit  under  any  circumstances.  The  men  who  are  signing  tibem  are  the 
kind  who  are  hurting  the  miners.  The  system  is  unjust  and  un American.  The  wit- 
ness knows  that  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  law-abiding  and  opposed  to  any 
such  action  as  that  of  April  29.  The  witness  himself  had  declared  on  that  day,  when 
he  saw  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a  mask,  that  such  methods  were  all  wrong.     (430, 431. ) 

Dr.  Matchette  testifies  that  the  union  men  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  si^n  the 
applications  for  permits.  The  witness  considers,  as  thev  do,  that  it  would  be  signing 
awa>j  their  liberty.  He  has  heard  Mr.  Sinclair  say  that  those  who  expressed  an 
opinion  against  the  permits  would  not  be  given  any  afterwards.  The  witness  says 
farther  that  a  somewhat  similar  permit  system  has  lieen  in  effect  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  for  4  or  5  years.     (434,  435. ) 

Mr.  DouD,  county  tax  assessor,  thinks  that  the  permit  system  has  been  injurious 
in  its  effects  in  closing  the  mines  in  the  Ooeur  d'Alene  district  for  a  consiaerable 
period,  although  most  of  them  had  resumed  work  at  the  time  of  his  testimony. 
There  had  been  no  difficulties  between  the  miners  and  mine  owners,  except  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mine,  but  all  the  mines  were  operating  peaceably.  The 
miners  have  been  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  independence  and  manhood  by  signing 
the  applications  for  permits  and  the  result  has  oeen  greatly  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  mines.     (539,  540.) 

5.  Reopening  of  mines  since  permit  system,, — Mr.  Bukbidge  testifies  that  since  the  riot 
the  Bunker  Iiill  company  has  been  employing  over  300  men,  including  mostljr  its 
former  nonunion  employees.  A  large  part  ot  these  men  were  at  work  at  the  time 
of  the  testimony  in  rebuilding  the  company's  mill.     (455.) 

Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  savs  it  has  been  operating  since  the 
strike  with  about  250  men,  largelv  brought  from  other  states.  The  company  has  not 
had  time  to  arrange  for  permits  !or  all  of  the  men.  About  700  men  altogether  are 
working  in  the  various  mines  on  Can  von  Creek.     (481,  482. ) 

Mr.  Burbidge  says  that,  apparently  since  the  strike,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  are  foreign  bom,  including  natives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Scandinavians,  and  perhaps  5  or  6  Italians.  The  Norwegians  and  Scandinavians, 
as  a  race,  are  considered  to  be  law-abiding  people.     (452.) 

Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  says  that  of  the  employees  of  that 
mine  before  the  strike  about  lOJ  per  cent  were  native  bom,  the  remainder  being 
largely  Italians  and  Scandinavians.  Since  the  strike  80  per  cent  of  the  employees, 
who  have  been  brought  from  various  states,  are  native  Americans.     (484,485.) 

H.  The  miners'  unions  and  their  character.— (See  also  p.  lxxxviii). 
1.  Organization  of  unions, — The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  the  bodies  of  John 
Smith  and  James  Cheyne  state  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  four  miners'  organizations  in  Shoshone  county,  at  Wardner,  Burke,  Gem,  and 
Mnllan,  respectively.  These  are  practically  continuations  of  the  unions  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  riots  of  1892,  although  their  charters  were  issued  in  1893  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.     (465. ) 

Mr.  SovBREioN  testifies  that  the  miners'  unions  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  are 
afiiUated  either  with  the  Western  Labor  Union  or  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
A  cloeer  relation  has  recently  been  established  between  these  two  organizations  than 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  the  employees  outside  of  the  mine  and  those  inside  have 
been  brought  more  closely  together.  The  membership  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  constitutions  of  these  unions  are  similar  to  those  of  trade  unions 
generally.     (389.) 

2.  History  of  lawless  acts  in  earlier  years. — Mr.  MacDonald,  manager  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  mine,  testifies  concerning  earlier  actions  of  the  unions  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district.  After  referring  to  the  riot  of  July  1,  1892,  he  says  that  on  June  20,  1894,  a 
committee  of  the  union  notified  him  that  6  or  7  nonunion  men  must  be  discharged  or 
they  would  be  done  away  with.  The  witness  accordingly  discharged  them.  The 
Milwaukee  Mining  Company  received  a  similar  notice  at  that  time  but  refused  todis- 
chai^ge  men,  and  on  July  3  a  masked  mob  came  to  Gem  and  killed  John  Kneebone. 
From  that  time  on  the  unions  repeatedly  compelled  mine  owners  to  discharge  men 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  canyon.  The  witness  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with 
their  demands  from  time  to  time. 

On  December  23,  1897,  a  man  named  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the  ^elena- 
Friaco  mill  was  shot.     In  1898  Dan  Ccmnors,  nhift  boss  of  the  Standard  mine,  was 
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given  3  days  to  get  out  of  the  conntiy.  About  thesame  time  the  nnion  men  attempted 
to  drive  another  man  out  of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  hitting  him  with  a  club.  He 
turned  about  and  shot  one  of  his  assailants. 

In  another  case  the  Black  Bear  mine  discharged  a  man  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  union.  The  union  men  went  to  the  shift  boss  and  told  him  that  the  man  must 
be  paid  for  all  the  time  he  w^as  out  of  work  or  else  the  boss  would  be  driven  out  of 
the  district;  and  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Men  were  also  killed  in  Burke  at  different 
times.     (479-484.) 

Mr.  Finch,  an  officer  of  the  Standard  Mining  Company  and  of  the  Hecla  Mining 
Company,  who  has  been  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  since  1887,  says  that  there  was 
no  trouble  between  mine  operators  and  their  men  up  to  1891.  fibular  miners  were 
paid  $3.50  per  day,  car  men  and  shovelers  $3  per  day.  In  1891  umons  were  formed 
at  Gem  ana  Burke,  no  objections  being  made  bv  the  mine  operators.  Soon  after  the 
men  demanded  that  shovelers  and  car  men  also  be  paid  $3.50  per  day.  The  operators 
protested  that  these  men  were  not  skilled,  but  the  unions  based  their  demana  on  the 
tact  that  they  shared  the  same  risks  as  the  miners.  The  mine  owners  shut  down 
l^eir  mines,  and  later  on  began  to  get  men  from  Lake  Superior  and  elsewhere  to 
operate  their  mines.  On  Jul  v  10, 1892,  a  report  was  started  that  two  union  men  had 
been  killed  at  Gem  by  the  scabs.  The  next  morning  a  crowd  of  union  men,  about  400. 
attacked  the  Frisco  mine,  blew  up  its  mill,  killing  3  of  the  men  who  were  in  it,  ana 
shooting  at  those  who  escaped.  The  union  men  then  attacked  the  mill  at  Gem, 
which  was  defended  by  a  number  of  miners  and  mill  men  and  some  hired  deputies. 
These  were  forced  to  surrender,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gem  mine  agreemg  to 
send  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  country.  The  mob  then  proceeded  to  Wardner 
to  capture  the  Wardner  mill.  The  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  at  that 
place  had  meantime  surrendered  and  had  sent  at  least  280  nonunion  men  out  of  the 
country.  As  the  men  from  the  Gem  mine  were  waiting  to  take  the  steamer  at  the 
Mission  on  July  12,  having  no  arms,  they  were  attacked  by  15  or  18  men  armed  with 
rifles.  As  many  as  were  caught  were  robbed.  Two  men  were  shot  but  afterwards 
recovered.  Six  others  were  never  accounted  for,  perhaps  having  got  lost  on  the 
mountains  or  perhaps  having  finally  escaped.  The  State  authonties  declared  the 
district  under  martial  law.  and  numerous  arrests  were  made.  About  16  men  were 
sentenced  to  serve  terms  oi  from  4  to  8  months  each.  They  were  considered  as  mar- 
tvrs  to  the  common  cause,  and  were  not  kept  in  prison  very  closel  v.  The  most  of 
the  mines  at  that  '^ime  agreed  to  recognize  tne  unions  and  to  pay  the  union  wages, 
$3.50  per  day,  for  all  undeiiground  workers.     (489,  490. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  says  that  the  great  strike  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  in  1892 
resulted  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  compel  each  emplovee  to  pay 
an  assessment  of  $1  per  month  for  a  hospital  fund.  The  mmers  preferred  securing 
their  own  medical  service.  The  employers  imported  a  large  number  of  laborers  at 
the  time  of  this  strike,  and  many  of  the  old  laborers  had  to  abandon  their  homes. 
It  has  been  the  usual  custom  of  mine  operators  in  the  district  to  barricade  their  works 
and  employ  armed  men  to  protect  their  property,  w^hich  has  had  the  effect  of  exas- 
perating the  miners.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  any  strikes  of  importance  in 
Idaho  outside  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene  district.     (389,  407,  408. ) 

Dr.  France  testifies  that  on  July  11,  1892,  tnere  was  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
union  and  nonunion  men,  in  which  3  union  and  2  nonunion  men  were  killed.  The 
nonunion  men  were  driven  out  of  Canyon  Creek.  Dr.  France  at  that  time  appeared 
as  witness  for  the  State  in  prosecuting  the  criminals,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
the  scab  doctor.     (461,  462. ) 

Mr.  Finch  describes  the  murder  of  John  Kneebone  in  1893.  He  says  that  the  act 
was  done  by  20  or  30  men  only  poorly  disguised ;  that  they  were  seen  by  a  great  many 
people  and  must  have  been  well  known;  but  that  in  spite  of  a  reward  of  $10,000,  no 
evidence  was  ever  submitted  gainst  any  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Neil,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gem  mine,  and  3  other  men  were  at  this  same 
time  marched  up  the  canyon.  In  the  snow  on  the  mountains  they  were  made  to  kneel 
down  and  promise  never  to  come  back,  but  they  were  afterwards  rescued  by  a  party 
from  the  mines.  One  of  the  men,  who  was  not  strong,  caught  a  cold  which  developed 
into  consumption,  as  a  result  of  this  experience.     (491-492. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE  submitted  a  number  of  extracts  from  new^spapers  published  in  the 
Coeur  d' Alene  district  tending  to  show  the  criminal  character  of  the  miners*  organi- 
zations. He  declares  that  these  extracts  are  fairly  selected.  Most  of  them  are  from 
the  Coeur  d' Alene  Miner.  According  to  these  extracts,  on  April  24,  1894,  a  delega- 
tion pretending  to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  Gem  miners*  union  submitted  to  the 
managers  of  the  Gem  and  Frisco  mines  a  list  of  23  men  whose  discharge  they  de- 
manded. It  is  declared  that  this  committee  acte<i  without  authority,  the  proposition 
having  in  fact  been  voted  down  by  the  union.    Later  it  is  stated  that  much  indigna- 
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tion  had  been  expressed  becaase  15  or  more  employees  of  these  mines  had  been  noti- 
fied by  a  committee  from  the  miners'  union  to  leave  the  country.  On  July  3,  1894, 
a  body  of  about  40  masked  and  armed  men  came  into  €rem  from  the  direction  of 
Burke  hunting  for  men  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  John  Knee- 
bone  was  foimd  and  shot  dead.  The  mob  then  captured  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Nei),  and  some  other  officers,  and  marched  them  to  the  Montana  border,  several 
miles,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country.  The  report  of  the  grand  jury  on  the 
murder  of  John  Kneebone,  which  was  submitted  by  tne  witness,  states  the  facts  of 
the  murder,  but  declares  that  the  perpetrators  could  not  be  discovered.  The  report 
Koea  on  to  say  that  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  masked  men  must  have  been 
known  to  the  residents  of  Gem  and  Burke,  but  that  no  one  would  testify  aeainst 
them.  While  the  grand  jury  recognized  the  good  of  labor  unions  and  does  not  charge 
this  outrage  to  the  concerted  action  of  anyone,  it  declares  ''it  is  the  pity  or  shame  of 
too  many  labor  organizations  that  outrages  are  committed  in  their  names  by  a  few 
men  belonging  to  them,  while  either  a  fiilse  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  the  fear  of  the 
consequence  of  revealing  the  authors  of  the  crime  too  often  prevents  the  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  *  *  *  ."  The  Silver  Star,  a  paper  in  sympathy  with  the 
unions  generally,  declared  at  the  time  that  no  blame  for  this  outrage  could  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  unions,  since  the  "scabs"  had  been  duly  requested  to  go  away. 
The  blame  is  due  to  overzealous  men,  "among  whom  no  doubt  the  greater  part  may 
have  belonged  to  the  union,  acting  of  their  individual  accord.'*     (444-447.) 

Mr.  Finch  also  describes  the  murder  of  Mr.  Whitney  on  December  23,  1897. 
Whitney  was  a  new  superintendent  at  the  Frisco  mill.  He  had  dischaiged  two  or 
three  men  and  had  been  notified  by  the  unions  to  leave  the  countrv.  When  he 
failed  to  do  so  he  was  seized  by  about  20  men  and  taken  down  through  Crem  and  then 
shot  in  the  back.    No  one  appeared  to  claim  the  large  reward  offered.     (491. ) 

This  witness  also  describes  the  case  of  Dan  Conners,  shift  boss  of  the  Standard 
mine,  who  was  driven  out  in  1898.  Mr.  Conners  was  eating  lunch  with  about  50  of 
the  miners  at  the  Standard  mine  when  2  men  entered  the  room  with  revolvers  and 
ordered  him  outside,  where  2  others  joined  them.  He  was  given  3  days  tc  leave  the 
country,  and  he  did  so  aft^  selling  his  house  and  furniture  for  what  he  could  get. 
He  tol£L  the  mine  (xperators  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  thought  were  his  assail- 
ants, and  the  Standard  mine  dischaiged  2  who  were  in  its  employ.  Any  attempt  at 
prosecution  would  have  been  futile,  although  many  men  knew  the  guilty  parties. 
(491. )  Mr.  6 ANN  thinks  that  this  particular  case  was  the  result  of  a  personal  grudge 
against  Mr.  Conners,  and  that  the  union  as  a  union  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    (492. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  refers  to  the  case  of  Dan  Conners  as  showing  the  law-abiding  char- 
acter of  the  unions  of  this  district.  Mr.  Conners  was  himself  a  member  of  the  union 
and  declared  to  Mr.  Sovereign  at  the  time  he  was  driven  out  that  the  action  was 
purely  a  personal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  drove  him  out.  He, 
nowever,  refused  to  remain  in  the  region,  and  become  a  prosecuting  witness  against 
these  men.  The  Burke  miners'  union  soon  afterwards  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  it  had  no  animosity  toward  Mr.  Conners,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
union,  and  denouncing  the  outrage  in  the  strong^  terms.     (403,  404. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB  submitted  another  item  from  the  Miner  of  July  14,  1894,  referring 
to  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  electric  power  house  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  Mr. 
Borbidge  knows  this  to  have  been  a  fact. 

On  m)vember  22,  1894,  the  Wardner  miners'  union  resolved  to  stop  the  work  at 
the  Morning  mine  and  the  Bunker  Hill  mines,  until  all  men  eligible  to  membership 
should  join  the  union  or  be  driven  out.  A  committee  notified  the  manager  of  the 
mines  that  only  union  men  must  be  employed,  and  when  the  demand  was  refused  a 
strike  was  ordered. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator  on  May  10, 
1896.  The  flume  fumishinff  water  j>ower  for  the  mill  was  blown  up  and  kindling 
saturated  with  coal  oil  was  pmced  against  the  building  and  lighted,  but  was  afterwards 
extinguished.  Mr.  Burbidge  declares  further  that  the  miners  regularly  celebrate  as 
a  public  holiday  the  anniversary  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Frisco  mill  on  July  11, 
1892,  on  which  occasion  6  men  were  killed.     (444-449.) 

3.  General  statements  as  to  criminal  character. — Mr.  Finch  says  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, no  one  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  during  the  past  five  years  has  dared  to 
criticise  any  act  of  the  unions,  even  mildly.  All  of  the  offenses  above  described, 
and  others,  were  supposed  to  be  acts  on  the  part  of  union  men,  and  they  were  not 
disavowed  by  the  unions.  The  witness  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  unions  are  law  abiding;  that  they  disapprove,  for  example,  what  was  done 
at  Wardner,  but  that  they  have  been  almost  completely  under  the  domination  of 
hot-headed  and  unreliable  leaders.  Beins  more  or  less  uneducated,  they  have  been 
carried  away  by  unfair  representations  and  agitation.    The  various  unions  are  lai^ly 
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controlled  by  what  is  called  the  central  tinion,  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  separate  bodies.  This  small  nmnber  of  men  practically  controls  the  whole 
machinery.  The  members  are  afraid  to  disobey  their  orders.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  extends  through  idl  the  mining  States,  is  itself 
lareely  under  the  control  of  extremists,  and  the  mmers  fear  to  act  contrary  to  the 
leaders  because  they  could  not  get  work  anywhere. 

Mr.  Finch  fiEivors  the  organization  of  lalior,  generally  speaking,  and  thinks  most 
mine  owners  would  rather  have  crood  anions  established  than  to  employ  all  non- 
union men.  He  thinks  labor  difficulties  are  laigely  due  to  misunderstandings,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  representatives  on  each  side  to  get  together  and  discuss 
matters  in  a  fair  manner.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  arbitrary  action  on  both 
sides.  The  employers  have  found  it  best,  and  are  usuallv  willing,  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints from  the  unions,  especially  when  the  unions  think  that  any  man  has  been 
unjustly  discharged.     (493-^00. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE  thinks  that  the  labor  oriQ^anizations  at  present  existing  in  the  Goeur 
d' Alene  district  are  to  be  considered  crimmal  in  nature,  and  that  it  is  just  to  punish 
them  as  organizations  for  the  recent  outrages. 

He  declares  that  nonunion  men  have  often  received  notices  signed  by  union  offi- 
cers ordering  them  to  join  the  union  or  to  leave  the  countrv.  He  admits  that  there 
are  many  law-abiding  citizens  among  the  unions,  but  declares  that  union  men  and 
officers  were  in  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  property  on  April  29.  He  believes  that 
men  have  the  right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  and  to  eet  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  their  work,  and  has  no  objections  to  unions  so  lonff  as  they  are  law 
abiding,  but  if  99  men  in  a  mine  are  dissatisfied  and  one  is  satisfied,  that  one  should 
have  the  right  to  continue  work.  The  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  to  the  unions 
arises  when  they  try  to  run  the  business  of  the  mine.  The  witness  declares  that  in 
the  Cceur  d'Alene  aistrict  foremen  and  superintendents  of  mines  dare  not  discharge 
men  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  for  fear  of  their  lives.     (440-454,  457. ) 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE  refers  to  an  account  of  the  riot  of  April  29  which  appeared  in  the 
Idaho  State  Tribune,  edited  by  J.  R.  Sovereign.  The  heading  reads:  ^'Bunker  Hill 
destroyed.  One  thousand  determined  men  wreak  vengeance  on  the  scab  mine. 
*  *  *  Martial  law  threatened  for  the  entire  district"  Many  references  are  made 
in  the  article  to  the  alleged  interest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  mine. 
(444.) 

Mr.  SiNCLAiB  asserts  that  it  has  been  the  principle  of  the  miners'  unions  to  comnel 
those  who  sought  work  in  the  mines  to  join  the  union  or  to  leave  the  country.  The 
unions  have  eiven  the  newcomers  time  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  dues,  and  have 
then  insisted  upon  their  becoming  members.     (561.) 

Mr.  McDonald  says  that  the  unions  have  not  even  permitted  nonunion  men  to 
join  the  organization,  but  have  driven  them  out  entirely.  New  men  were  permitted 
to  work  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  if  unable  to  give  the  union  grip,  their  records  were 
investigated  at  the  camps  from  which  they  came,  and  unless  satisfactory  they  would 
be  ordered  down  the  canyon  on  the  ground  simply  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  union. 

Mr.  McDonald  thinks  that  miners'  unions  are  desirable  if  properly  conducted. 
He  has  himself  been  a  working  miner  and  a  member  of  the  union.     (484. ) 

4.  Denial  of  crimijial  character. — Mr.  Sovereign,  editor  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune, 
declares  that  labor  organizations  generally,  and  those  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district 
as  well,  are  entirely  incapable  of  organizing  criminal  movements.  They  have  too 
large  a  conservative  element  among  their  members,  men  who  would  testify  in  any 
court  concerning  crime  committed  by  the  organization.  When  crimes  are  committed 
in  labor  disputes  they  are  usually  by  men  who,  while  probably  members  of  the 
unions,  oi^nize  for  tneir  criminal  purposes  entirely  outsiae. 

Mr.  Sovereign  admits  that  people  are  inclined  to  attribute  such  acts  as  the  riot  of 
April  29  to  organized  labor,  ana  thinks  that  the  unions  should  do  everything  possible 
to  free  themselves  from  this  unjust  charge.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  unions  in 
the  district  have  been  able  to  hold  regular  meetings  since  the  riot  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  but  all  the  union  men  with  whom  he  has  talked  have  depre- 
cated that  action.     (394,  403,  407. ) 

Mr.  Gill,  master  mechanic  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  thinks  that  the  miners' 
unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  have  always  been  orderly.  When  men  have 
been  driven  out  they  have  usually  been  objectionable  characters,  and  the  driving  out 
was  done  not  so  much  by  the  unions  as  by  groups  of  miners.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  accumulation  of  a  little  property  by  the  miners  has  a  great  influence  in 
checking  lawlessness.     (521-523.) 

Mr,  Cleabt,  acting  president  of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  says  that  the  only 
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pledge,  80  far  as  he  knows,  which  is  required  of  members  of  the  union  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  as  follows: 

"I, ,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  the  members  here  assem- 
bled, most  solemnly  and  sincerely  pledge  and  obligate  myself  ta  be  a  tnie  and  faith- 
ful member  of Union,  No. ,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. '  *    (530. ) 

Mr.  Creedon,  a  member  of  one  of  the  imions,  declares  that  those  organizations  are 
thoroughly  law-abiding.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  union  very  long  before 
the  riot  and  had  seldom  attended  the  meetings,  but  he  believes  that  the  re<}uirement 
of  the  constitution  that  members  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  is  carn^  out  to 
the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  unions.  In  times  gone  by  they  have  offered  rewsurds  and 
passed  resolutions  condemning  crimes  committed  in  the  vicinity.     (528.) 

Mr.  Creedon  declares  that  Mr.  Jay,  who  has  been  foreman  of  the  Frisco  mine  for 
several  years,  recently  told  him  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
miners' unions  had  dictated  who  should  be  employed  and  discharged;  he  himself 
had  never  been  obliged  to  hire  men  or  to  discharge  them  at  the  command  of  the 
onion.  Mr.  Jay  has  lost  his  position  as  foreman  oecause  he  would  not  take  out  a 
permit     (528.) 

Mr.  HcTTON,  the  engineer  of  the  train  which  carried  the  rioters  from  Burke  to 
Wardner,  declares  that  he  thinks  the  majority  of  the  men  living  on  Canyon  Creek 
are  good  citizens,  and  that  he  does  not  consider  the  miners'  unions  criminal  organi- 
zations. He  thinks  that  practically  only  the  men  who  were  masked  and  armed  on 
April  29  knew  what  the  general  plan  was.     (567,  568. ) 

As  to  violations  of  law  in  earlier  years,  Mr.  Youno,  the  sheriff,  thinks  that  none 
of  them  can  be  charged  to  the  miners'  unions.  He  has  always  heard  that  whenever 
propositions  to  take  lawless  action  were  raised  they  were  distinctly  rejected  by  the 
unions.  In  fact,  the  unions  have  passed  resolutions  condemning  various  acts  of 
violence.  The  witness  admits,  however,  that  despite  large  rewards  offered  for  those 
guilty  of  various  murders,  no  one  has  been  arrested.     (536,  537. )    • 

Mr.  GiLLEN,  a  miner,  says  that  although  no  business  has  been  transacted  by  the 
Gem  Union  since  the  riot,  he  has  heard  members  of  that  union  at  its  hall  condemn 
the  actions  at  Wardner.  He  has  never  known  the  organizations  of  miners  to  defend 
violent  measures,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  constitution  or  general  character  to 
keep  law-abiding  citizens  from  becommg  members.  The  records  of  the  Gem  Union 
were  taken  out  of  its  hall  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  seized.     (421, 423-426. ) 

I.  RemoTal  of  county  coininls§loneri  and  slierlflT.— 1.  Charges  against 
these  officers. — ^Mr.  Ervin,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  submitted  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  that  court  removing  from  office  Messrs. 
Simmons,  Boyle,  and  Stimson,  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and 
James  D.  Young,  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  decision,  after  summarizing  the  numer- 
ous charges  made  against  these  officers  and  the  replies  of  the  defendants,  reaches  the 
following  conclusions: 

The  proceedings  were  brought  under«a  statute  requiring  the  court  to  summon  and 
examine  any  officer  chaiged  with  ha\dng  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  his  official 
duties.  The  county  commissioners  can  exercise  only  powers  granted  by  the  statute, 
and  are  bound  to  carry  out  all  the  directions  of  the  statutes.  Ignorance  of  the  law 
will  not  excuse  any  person.  Neglect  may  arise  either  from  corrupt  motives  or 
incompetency. 

The  fact  that  the  board  of  county  commissioners  held  its  session  at  the  town  of 
Murray,  notwithstanding  the  election  transferring  the  county  seat  to  Wallace,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  neglect  of  official  duty  sufficient  to  warrant  removal  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county  commissioners  have  ai)proved  the  bonds  of 
the  sheriff,  tax  collector,  and  assessor,  although  the  sureties  signing  the  bonds  had 
not  paid  taxes  upon  sums  double  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  as  required  by  the  stat- 
ute, the  amount  of  their  assessed  valuations  being  very  much  less  than  the  amount 
required.  This  approval  was  in  clear  disregard  of  law.  The  commissioners  also  vio- 
lated their  duty  in  paying  a  commission  to  Mr.  Young  as  sheriff  on  the  collection  of 
money  for  State  ana  county  licenses,  since  this  was  a  claim  not  authorized  by  law, 
the  sheriff's  fees  being  strictly  fixed.  The  commissioners  also  abused  their  author- 
ity in  isBuing  liquor  licenses  without  application  and  without  bonds. 

Finally,  the  commissioners  were  negligent  in  failing  to  take  steps  to  check  the  dis- 
turbance at  Wardner.  On  April  26,  1899,  representatives  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mining  Company  notified  each  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  prevailing,  of  the  fact  that  an  armed  mob  of  miners  was  using  force 
against  the  employees  of  the  company.  The  only  result  was  that  a  conversation  was 
held  between  Mr.  Simmons  and  the  sheriff,  in  which  the  sheriff  informed  Mr.  Sim- 
mons that  there  had  been  a  little  trouble,  but  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  Mr. 
Simmons  directed  the  sheriff  to  see  that  no  property  was  destroyed.    No  communication 
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was  had  between  the  members  of  the  board  of  commissioners  after  this  notification. 
The  commissioners  are  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  county  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  personally  visit  the  scene  and  to  meet  in  special  session  to  take  such  action  as 
mi^nt  be  necessary.  The  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  them  and  were  thus  guiltv  of  violating  the  law. 

The  court  also  finds  that  the  sheriff  was  neglectful  of  his  duties,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  testimony.  He  did  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  occurred 
at  Kellogg  on  April  29.  He  took  no  steps  to  anprehend  or  arrest  those  participating 
in  such  imlawfulacts.  He  rode  on  the  train  with  the  men  to  Kellogg,  heard  their  talk, 
followed  in  their  steps,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company's  property,  and  permitted,  almost  within  his  view,  the  murder  of 
two  men.    Afterwaids  ne  took  no  action  to  identify  or  apprehend  the  criminals. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  by  the  court  removing  the  county  commission- 
ers and  the  sheriff  from  office.     (501-^08. ) 

The  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury  as  to  the  murder  of  Cheyne  and  Smith  declare 
that  during  the  week  before  the  riot  of  April  29  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  company  to  the  county  commissioners  to  take  some  precautionary  measures,  but 
none  of  them  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  request  The  sheriff,  James  D. 
Young,  was  also  appealed  to,  but  wholly  neglected  to  perform  his  duty.  He  came 
down  on  the  train  from  Wallace  with  the  mob,  associated  with  them  throughout  the 
day,  held  Ions  conversations  with  masked  leaders,  refused  to  appoint  proper  depu- 
ties, and  aided  and  abetted  the  conspiracy.  He  gave  no  warmngs  of  the  approach 
of  the  mob,  although  he  had  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  after  the  riot  deceived  the 
governor  of  Idaho  in  asserting  that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The  jury 
accordingly  charged  that  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  aided  and  abetted  the  miners' 
unions  in  their  crimes.     (469,  470.) 

Mr.  Sinclair  insists  that  Mr.  Young,  as  sheriff,  might  have  made  a  great  many 
arrests  after  the  riot  of  April  29  if  he  had  possessed  ordinary  coura^,  ability,  and 
integrity.  He  and  the  other  countv  officers  permitted  the  criminafiB  to  escape,  as 
Mr.  Sinclair  believes,  knowingly.  The  law  requires  that  the  sheriff  shall  appoint 
necessary  deputies,  and  that  if  he  can  not  himself  cope  with  the  situation  he  shall 
notify  the  State  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shenff  stated  to  the  governor  that 
he  had  the  situation  thoroughly  in  command  and  failed  to  reply  to  numerous  tele- 
grams inquiring  as  to  the  details  of  the  existing  conditions.     (552,  562,  563. ) 

Mr.  BuHBiDOE,  assistant  manager  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  says  that  he  thinks  if 
there  had  been  a  brave  and  determined  sheriff  in  the  county  there  would  have  been 
no  riot.  On  April  26  the  sheriff  was  notified  of  the  strained  conditions.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Porter,  engineer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  asked  the  sheriff  to  appoint  him  as  dep- 
uty, but  the  sheriff  refused  to  do  so  and  advised  the  company  to  settle  with  the 
union.  At  that  time  he  was  shown  a  notice  wamine  trespassers  to  keep  off  the  road 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  did  not  object  to  it;  but  on  the  next  day  he  declared 
that  tne  road  was  a  public  one  T which  the  witness  denies),  and  added  that  if  any 
body  of  men  wanted  to  go  up  tnat  road,  whether  armed  or  not^  he  was  going  to  see 
that  they  did  so.  It  is  true,  the  witness  admits,  that  the  sheriff  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  rioters  from  the  action  on  April  29,  but  after  the  murders  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  he  telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  the  State  that  he  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand  and  did  not  need  assistance.     (451,  452.) 

Mr.  Finch,  a  mine  operator,  believes  that  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff 
and  county  commissioners  might  have  prevented  the  riots  of  April  29.  A  sufficient 
number  of  deputv  sheriffs  coiud  probably  have  been  brought  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  county.     (499. ) 

2.  Defense  of  county  officers. — ^Mr.  YouNG,  ex-eheiiff  of  Shoshone  County  Idaho, 
testifies  that  he  was  impeached  on  July  11  and  removed  from  office.  One  charge 
made  •against  him  was  that  his  bonds  were  insufficient.  The  law  requires  that  the 
bond  ofthe  sheriff  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  110,000.  The  county  commissioners  had 
requested  county  officers  to  secure  bondsmen  qualified  in  double  the  amount  specified 
bylaw.  The  signers  of  the  bond  of  the  witness  were  worth  $21,000,  but  some  of 
them  had  failed  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  proper  time  and  were  not  strictly  qualified 
according  to  law.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  complaint  on  this  subject  until  after 
the 'riot.  The  chief  charge  against  the  sheriff  was  that  he  had  aided  and  abetted 
the'miners»in  the  violations  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Young  describes  in  some  detail  what  occurred  before  and  during  the  riot.  He 
says  that  on  April  26  Mr.  Porter,  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Company,  telephoned  to  him  that  the  miners  had  formed  a  blockade  near  the 
mine  and  asked  that  he,  Mr.  Porter,  be  appointed  a  deputy.  The  witness  replied 
that  there  was,  already  a  deputy  at  Wardner.  Mr.  Young  went  to  the  mine  that  day, 
and  in  the  meantime  told  his  deputy  that  no  more  violence  or  blockades  must  be 
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permitted.  The  miners  told  the  witnesB  that  they  would  not  further  interfere  with 
the  workinj^  of  the  mine.  The  witness  received  a  telegram  from  the  governor  to  the 
efiiect  that  it  was  understood  that  an  armed  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  mine.  To 
this  he  replied  that  he  had  investigated  the  matter  and  that  apparently  no  further 
tronble  waa  likely  to  tabe  place.  1mm  that  time  until  April  29  there  was  no  vio- 
lence or  assembly  of  an  armed  mob. 

The  witness  received  no  intimation  of  the  intended  disturbance  until  the  train  con- 
taining the  rioters  actually  arrived  in  Wallace  on  April  29.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  mine  owners  of  Canyon  Creek  who  had  seen  the  train  start  did  not 
notify  him.  He  understands  that  the  train  had  been  seized  at  Burke  and  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  compelled  to  run  it  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob.  The  witness 
believed  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  checking  the  mob  was  for  him  to  board  the 
train  and  go  with  them.  He  got  on  the  ba^^ige  car  and  found  it  filled  with  men. 
nearly  all  masked  and  armed.  He  was  tokl  not  to  get  out  of  the  car.  He  had 
Idft  word  witli  his  deputy  at  Wallace  to  telegraph  to  the  deputy  at  Wardner  to 
swear  in  as  many  men  as  possible  and  arm  them.  But  the  deputy  at  Wardner,  like 
the  witness  himself,  had  supposed  that  the  attack  would  be  upon  the  mine  itself 
rather  than  upon  the  mill  and  accordingly  did  not  arrive  at  the  actual  scene  of  the 
riot.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Kellogg  the  witness  closed  the  saloons,  and  then 
leqnested  some  of  the  bvstanders  at  the  railway  station  to  help  disband  the  mob,  but 
they  simply  laughed  at  nim.  The  witness  then  went  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mob 
and  ordered  them  to  disband  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Idaho.  He  was  pie- 
vented  from  getting  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  men  by  tne  number  of  masked  and 
armed  men.  It  is  not  true,  he  declares,  that  after  ordering  the  mob  to  disband  he 
remarked  in  a  careless  manner  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  or  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could,  and  did  not  care. 

Hie  sheriff  followed  the  mob  on  its  way  to  the  mill,  but  about  200  yards  from  the 
null  he  was  put  in  chai^  of  a  number  of  armed  men  and  forced  to  stand  up  against 
a  fence  while  the  mill  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Young  declares  that  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  check  the  mob.  It  would 
have  been  useless  to  secure  a  small  posse.  There,  should  have  been  at  least  200 
armed  men  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  and  it  would  have  required  several  days,  probably 
two  weeks,  to  get  enough  men  together,  and  especially  to  secure  arms  for  them. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  attack  on  the  mine  was  definitely  planned  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  it  except  by  a  very  \Bige  body.  He  thinks 
there  must  have  been  between  800  and  1,000  men  on  the  train,  and  that  from  180  to 
200  of  these  were  armed  and  masked.     (529-538. ) 

After  ^e  riot  the  witness  remained  for  about  2  days  at  Wardner  protecting, 
with  a  number  of  deputies,  the  Last  Chance  Mine,  which  the  mana^r  believed  to  be 
in  danger  of  destruction.  He  made  no  attempt  for  the  time  bemg  to  arrest  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  pf  April  29.  On  consultation  with  the  county  attorney 
it  seemed  best  to  wait  until  the  mob  had  been  dispersed,  and  until  a  large  body  of 
men  could  be  secured  to  make  arrests.  The  witness  does  not  think,  however,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  declare  martial  law,  but  believes  that  without  it  a  great  many 
more  guilty  men  would  have  been  arrested  than  actually  were  taken.     (534,  535. ) 

Mr.  Young  testified  further  that  on  May  3  he  was  summoned  to  Wallace  to  attend 
the  coroner's  jury,  and  was  held  there  for  3  or 4  days  before  testifying.  He  then  made 
a  deposition,  and  while  writing  it  in  the  presence  oi  Attomey-GenenQ  Hayes  and  State 
Auditor  Sinclair  Hayes  requested  him  to  resign  his  office.  When  he  refused  to  do 
so  he  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Young  says  also  that  after  he  was  removed  from  office  he  was  still  retained  in 
prison;  this  time  in  the  county  jail,  and  not  released  until  July  27.  He  was  not 
informed  of  the  reason  why  he  was  held  after  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ing. The  witness  says  that  while  he  was  in  the  prison  he  and  Mr.  Boyle  were  per- 
mitted to  00  at  liberty,  at  least  for  1  night,  by  tne  deputy  in  charge,  to  whom  tney 
each  paid  f4  for  that  privilege.  When  Mr.  Young  was  released  on  July  27  it  was 
on  condition  that  he  accept  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  September  4,  1899. 
(538.) 

Mr.  DouD,  county  tax  assessor,  thinks  that  Mr.  Young  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  of  April  29.  After  his  interview  with  Mr.  Burbidge  on  April  26 
the  sheriff  appointed  several  deputies  in  Wardner,  and  was  there  in  person  to  see 
that  no  violence  was  done.  Everything  seemed  quiet  enough  up  to  the  time  of  the 
riot.    (541.) 

Mr.  WTEVSMSON,  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gem,  thinks  that  the  sheriff  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mine.  He  does  not 
believe  Uie  sherin  knew  in  advance  of  the  purpose  of  the  mob.  At  that  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  get  enough  deputies  to  prevent  violence.    The  sheriff 
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could  not  have  taken  iK)88ession  of  the  en^ne  of  the  train  going  to  Wardner,  since 
there  were  so  many  men  upon  the  train.     J512.) 
Mr.  Sovereign  refers  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Sinclair  reported  in  the  Spokane 

Saper,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  2  county  commissioners  arrested  might  be 
angerous  to  the  community,  in  that  they  might  incite  the  people  to  overt  acts  and 
might  order  the  illegal  disbursement  of  public  moneys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  overt 
acts  had  been  committed,  so  Mr.  Sovereign  declares.  The  only  charge  brought 
against  them  w^as  that  they  did  not  take  precautionary  measures,  and  this  they  could 
not  do  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  nud.  Moreover,  the  witness  declares  the 
commissioners  and  sheriff  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  action  to  punish  the 
crime,  since  the  governor  almost  immediately  put  the  county  under  martial  law  and 
removed  their  powers.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State  afterwards  brought  up 
some  old  technical  chaises  against  the  commissioners  as  a  basis  for  removing  uiem — 
for  example,  that  they  held  a  meeting  outside  the  county  seat  in  June,  hful  paid  a 
lai^ge  8iim  to  one  of  their  members  for  repairing  a  clock,  and  that  the  bonds  of  county 
officers  had  been  approved  without  sufficient  security.     (400,  401. ) 

Mr.  Barnard,  ex-mayor  of  Wallace,  thinks  that  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
sheriff  were  honorable  men,  but  believes  that  they  were  weak  and  that  the  declara^ 
tion  of  martial  law  was  therefore,  perhaps,  necessary.  The  sheriff  should  have  made 
a  strong  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace,  swearing  in  a  number  of  deputies;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  then  he  could  have  prevented  the  crime  of  July  29.  The  witness 
thinks  the  sheriff  was  also  somewhat  negligent  in  trying  to  apprenend  the  criminals 
after  the  act.  The  char^  on  which  the  county  commissioners  were  actually 
removed  w^ere  small  technicalities.  Two  of  the  commissioners  were  put  in  the  bull 
pen  without  any  definite  charge.  One  of  them  told  the  witness  that  he  wa£  asked 
to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Sinclair  to  sign  a  paper.  He  refused  to  sign  and  was  then 
ordered  under  arrest.  The  sheriff  was  also  arrested  and  kept  during  the  first  night 
in  a  little  shack  w^here  he  could  not  lie  down  on  account  of  the  wet  ground,  since  it 
was  raining  heavily. 

3.  Alleged  political  motives  for  removal  and  for  other  acts  of  State  authorities. — ^^Ir. 
Barnard  is  of  the  opinion  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  change  in 
the  county  officers.  The  officers  removed  were  Populists.  The  governor  is  a  Demo- 
crat and  the  new  officers  are  Silver  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Though  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  many  believe  that  some  such  political  influ- 
ence has  caused  this  action.     (413,  416. ) 

Mr.  Sovereign  also  thinks  thatpolitical  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the 
appointing  of  the  new  countv  officers.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  governor,  he 
believes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  authorities,  to  entirely  subvert  the  local 
government.  It  is  claimed  that  the  governor  has  strong  aspirations  for  the  Senate, 
and  that  he  needs  control  of  Shoshone  County  to  carry  the  legislature,  and  is  there- 
fore trying  to  change  its  entire  political  complexion.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
editor  of  the  Mullan  Mirror  was  arrested  and  his  plant  afterwards  confiscated,  in 
order  to  prevent  criticism  of  the  governor.  The  witiiess  adds  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  under  the  new  county  officers  to  restore  the  validity  of  $100,000  of  bonds, 
which  are  subject  to  litigation  at  present  in  the  courts.     (394,  405,  406. ) 

Mr.  Young  attributes  the  action  in  ousting  him  and  the  county  commissioners 
from  office,  as  w^ell  as  the  arrest  of  so  many  men  and  the  establishment  of  a  permit 
system,  largely  to  political  influences.  He  thinks  that  the  State  authorities  have 
steadily  supported  the  employers  as  against  the  employees  in  the  Cceur  D'Alene 
district,  and  especially  that  they  have  assisted  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Com- 

gany.  About  1896  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  was  maintaining  a  military  guard, 
avmg  organized  part  of  its  employees  into  a  company  of  State  militia  furnished 
with  arms  by  the  State  authorities.  At  that  time  tne  witness  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Populist  State  convention  at  Boise  City.  The  Democratic  convention  was  being 
held  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Steunenbei^  was  candidate  for  nomination  as  gov- 
ernor by  both  the  Populist  and  Democratic  parties.  The  Populists  promised  to  sup- 
port him  on  condition  that  he  would  come  immediately,  if  elected  as  governor,  to  the 
Coeur  D*Alene  district  and  investigate  the  relations  between  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany and  its  employees,  especially  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force.  After 
he  was  elected  he  failed  to  fulfill  this  promise.  The  Populists  have  a  considerable 
majority  in  Shoshone  County,  and  the  witness  believes  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  State 
authorities  to  destroy  that  majority.  He  thinks  tliat  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  bull  pen  were  Populists,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  these  believe  that  their  arrest  was  due  to  political  influence.  (531,  532, 
537.) 

Dr.  Matchette  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  politics  has  had  some  influence  in 
leading  to  the  changes  in  the  county  officers  and  in  causing  the  numerous  arrests. 
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The  PopnllstB  have  heretofore  controlled  the  county,  and  the  other  parties  have  felt 
very  sore.    A  siinilar  opionion,  he  believee,  is  shared  by  many  of  the  people.     (427. ) 

Mr.  Gill  thinks  that  the  requirement  of  the  permit  was  not  intended  bo  much  .to 
drive  criminals  out  of  the  countrjr  as  to  break  up  the  miners'  unions,  and  especially 
to  change  the  political  situation  in  Shoshone  County.  The  Populists  have  had  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  county,  and  they  have  not  got  on  well  with  the  Demo- 
cjatic  State  officers.     (521,  523. ) 

Mr.  Sinclair,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  politics  has  had  absolutely  no  influ- 
ence either  in  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  or  in  the  arrest  of  miners.  The 
gr>vemor  can  have  no  political  influence  in  the  matter,  since  he  knows  very  little 
about  what  is  being  done,  having  intrusted  the  situation  entirely  to  Mr.  Smclair. 
The  witness  himself  is  not  much  of  a  politician;  he  does  not  know  what  majority  the 
opponents  of  the  governor  and  himself  received  in  Shoshone  County;  as  to  the  new 
commissioners  and  sheriff,  he  did  not  know  their  poUtics  until  after  they  were 
appointed.  The  witness  is  sorry  for  the  Populist  p|arty  if  it  is  true  that  it  has  a 
specially  large  representation  in  the  prison,  but  politics  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  fact.     (557.) 

Dr.  Francs  declares  that  the  idea  that  politics  may  have  entered  int<^  this  matter 
is  entirely  new  to  him  and  that  he  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  political  influ- 
ences or  motives  entered  into  the  arrest  of  miners  or  the  removal  of  the  county 
officers.  He  does  not  know  whether  the  men  in  the  bull  pen  are  Populists,  Eepub- 
licans,  or  I>emocrat8.     (470,  476. ) 

IV.  GAPITAIi  IN  GOAI<  MINING  IN  THE  EASTERN  AND  CENTBAIi 

STATES.^ 

A.  Use  of  the  several  Tarietiet  of  eoal.— Mr.  LrcAS,  editor  of  The  Black 
Diamond,  says  that  bituminous  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  manufacturing.  Some  anthra- 
cite coal  is  used  in  malting,  and  in  a  few  other  lines  where  a  pure  carbon  is  recjuired. 
The  use  of  coke  for  steam  making  is  increasinj^,  particularly  in  the  East.  It  is  used 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  on  locomotives  and  in  many  of  its  stations.  In 
nearly  all  instances  where  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  the  business  portion  of  Chicago 
some'smoke-consuming  device  is  used;  but  the  devices  are  not  effective.     (673. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  says  that  there  is  no  cannel  coal  in  Illinois,  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  used  there  comes  from  Kentucky.  There  is  some  in  southern  Indiana.  Cannel 
coal  is  used  for  manu^turing  gas.    It  is  very  rich  in  gas.     (675. ) 

Mr.  Dalzkll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
markets  for  coal  produced  in  northern  Illinois  are  mostly  in  the  Northwest,  but  com- 
paratively near  tne  mines.  On  account  of  the  low  rates  of  water  transportation  and 
the  railwav  discriminations,  coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  sold  in  St. 
Paul,  the  t)akotas,  and  other  more  distant  states,  at  lower  prices,  considering  the 
quality,  than  Illinois  coal  can  be  sold.  Illinois  coal  is  so  inferior  that  it  could  not  be 
marketed  at  all,  except  for  the  great  saving  in  transportation  to  the  near  states. 
About  65  |>er  cent  of  Illinois  coal  is  used  for  railway  purposes.  The  cost  of  mining 
in  Illinois  is  very  high.     (105,  112.) 

Mr.  Schluederbebg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  in  early  days,  when  coal  was 
mined  by  the  pick  exclusively,  10  or  12  inches  of  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vein  was 
left,  being  considered  unsalable.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  this,  which 
was  formerly  wasted,  is  taken  out,  and  by  improved  methods  of  combustion  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  burned.    Automatic  stokers,  in  fact,  require  this  grade  of  coal.    ( 86. ) 

Mr.  RoBiKsoN  says  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  purposes  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  weather  in  winter.  It  is  falling  off  relatively  every  year  by  the 
introduction  of  furnaces,  steam  heat,  and  other  improved  methods  of  burning,  and 
by  the  use  of  oil,  gasoline,  and  gas.  The  demand  for  manufacturing  and  steam  pur- 
poees  increases  st^ulily .     (11,  12.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron 
Com  pan  V,  says  that  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  with  anthracite  has  greatly 
increasea,  to  the  injury  of  the  anthracite  industry.  The  consumption  of  gas  in  gas 
stoves  and  gas  heaters,  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  has  cut  down  the  ton- 
nage of  anthracite  coal  very  largely  in  the  last  few  years.     (652. ) 

B.  Compettni^  distriets.  (See  also  Freight  rates j  p.  cxi.) — Mr.  PEARCEsays 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  uniform  scales  of  wages  in  mines  owing  to  the  differences  of 
conditions  in  veins  of  coal  and  in  methods  of  working;  but  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction.    Relatively  uniform  wages  are  necessary  on  account 
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of  the  competition  of  different  districts.  In  1896  one  company  in  the  Pittsbniv  dis- 
trict insisted  on  paying  waces  below  other  operators,  and  the  latter  were  soon  forced 
to  follow.  The  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  owing  to  this  competition,  were  forced 
to  lie  idle  until  the  officers  of  the  miners^  organization  persuaded  them  to  accept 
volimtarily  a  reduction  of  16  cents  per  ton  to  equalize  conditions.     (96. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  PittsbuT^  operator,  savs  that  there  is  a  constant  overproduc- 
tion of  coal  which  demoralizes  prices.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  keeping  up 
reasonable  prices  is  that  the  <x>nditions  of  competition  are  not  the  same  in  different 
districts.  There  are  certain  natural  influences  affectiikg  the  cost  of  production,  such 
as  the  conditions  of  ventilation,  water  in  the  mines,  thickness  of  veins,  etc.  Aside 
from  these,  in  some  districts,  wages  are  kept  at  lower  rates,  since  the  trade  unions 
have  not  been  able  to  extend  their  control  uniformljr  over  all  districts.  Owing  to 
the  inequality  of  wages  in  different  districts  and  mines,  certain  operators  are  pro- 
ducing coal  with  a  pick  at  a  cost  as  low  as  other  Pittsburg  operators  are  producing 
with  machinery.  The  operators  of  the  Pittsbuiig  didtrict  suner  especially  from  the 
competition  of  West  Virginia,  a  comparatively  new  mining  re^on  where  the  men  are 
little  organized  and  are  paid  lower  wages.  The  West  Virginia  district  also  secures 
spedidly  lo-vA  railway  rates,  enabling  it  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest.  Railways  have  been  opened  up  in  regions  where  they  had  little  earning 
power  and  have  been  dis})osed  to  haul  coal  at  a  rate  sufficiently  low  to  enable  it  to 
be  put  upon  the  market,  in  order  to  secure  business  for  themselves.  At  times  also 
the  officers  of  the  roads  have  been  Interested  in  mines.  Coal  in  West  Virginia  is 
largely  mined  by  measure  rather  than  by  weight,  which  gives  further  advantage  to 
the  operators  in  securing  cheap  mining.  The  witness  believes  that  the  only  salvation 
of  the  coal  business  is  the  organization  of  a  trust.     (74,  77. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  presents  a  table  showing  the  number  of  men  employed  in  coal  mining 
in  Illinois  from  1890  to  1899,  the  days  of  active  operation,  the  tonnage,  the  price  paid 
for  mining,  and  the  reported  value  of  coal  per  ton.  The  tonnage  rose  from  15,275,000 
in  1890  to  nearly  20,000,000  in  1893,  fell  to  a  little  over  17,000,000  the  next  year,  rose 
to  20,000,000  in  1897,  and,  after  falling  off  1,500,000  in  1898,  rose  to  23,434,000  in  1899. 
The  greatest  number  of  men  were  employed  in  1895,  when  the  production  was  smaller 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  except  1890  and  1894.  The  number  of  days  of  active 
operation  was  greatest,  however,  in  1893,  when  the  production  was  also  greater  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  ten  except  1897  and  1899.  The  price  paid  for  mining  rose 
from  68  cents  a  ton  in  1890  to  72  cents  in  1892,  then  fell  steadily  to  44  cents  in  1898, 
and  rose  to  47  cents  in  1899.  The  reported  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  varied 
between  $1  to  $1.03  from  1890  to  1894.  It  then  fell  to  85  cents  in  1897,  and  in  1898 
and  1899  stood  at  about  92  cents.     (677. ) 

Mr.  Lucas  states  that  there  are  about  400  large  coal  mines  in  Illinois  in  about  20  or 
30  counties.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  pro- 
duction is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  are  higher.    (674.) 

C.  Onmershtp  and  tenure  of  eoal  lands. — 1.  Bituminous, — Mr.  Lucas, 
editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  there  is  very  little  ownership  of  coal  mines, 
so  far  as  he  is  aware,  by  manufacturers  in  Chicago.  One  or  two  railroads  are  largely 
interested  in  some  mines  in  the  northern  Illinois  fields.  The  Federal  Steel  Company 
is  interested  in  some  mines,  and  may  have  a  controlling  interest  in  them,  but  the 
mines  are  owned  by  a  separate  corporation.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  takes  a 
large  part  of  the  output  of  these  mmes,  but  it  does  not  get  its  whole  supply  from 
them.    It  consumes  something  like  1,000  or  1,500  cars  of  coal  a  day.     (674. ) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association,  asserts  that  no 
railroads  in  Illinois  admit  that  they  own  coal  lands,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  interested  mdirectly  or  not.     (683. ) 

2.  Anthracite. — Mr.  Loomis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  savs  that  his  road  has  leased  some  of 
its  coal  land  to  other  operators,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal  which  it 
mines  is  mined  on  land  ow^ned  by  others,  under  a  lease  and  on  a  royalty.  The  royalty 
varies  with  the  circumstances,  and  is  much  smaller  under  leases  made  years  ago'than 
under  those  made  recently.  In  leases  made  at  the  present  time  the  royalty  runs  from 
8  cents  a  ton  to  55.  The  company  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  mining  land  which 
it  does  not  work.  This  land  is  held  in  fee.  Mr.  Loomis  knows  nothing  of  any  lands 
leased  by  the  company  which  it  does  not  intend  to  mine  for  many  years.  (659,  662, 
663.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  owns  and  controls  about  175,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  anthracite  region.  About  100,000  acres  is  coal  land.  The  remainder  is  not 
mineral  land,  but  bears,  or  did  bear,  timber.  In  1899  the  company  mined  about 
7,500,000  tons.  The  output  of  the  preceding  year  was  about  500,000  tons  greater. 
All  its  coal  is  shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroad.    Its  shipments 
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constitute  about  85  per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  anthracite  over  that  road  when  the 
mines  are  ronning  rail,  and  f>erhap6  80  per  cent  or  less  when  the  company  is  running 
short  time.  The  company  mines  about  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  of  anthracite, 
while  about  20}  or  21  per  cent  of  the  whole  is  shipped  over  the  Beading  Bailroad. 

The  Reading  Company  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  also  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 
(644,645,650,651.) 

Mr.  Mabcy  says  that  the  Ranb  Coal  Company,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  of  which  he  is 
saperintendent,  "is  a  small  independent  mining^  company  which  produced  last  year 
between  120,000  and  130,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Its  mining  land  is  leased  n'om 
yarious  persons  under  some  10  or  12  different  leases.  None  (h  it  is  owned  by  rail- 
road companies,  except  one  small  piece  which  belongs  to  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  was 
leased  by  it  to  the  Temple  Iron  Company  and  subleased  to  the  Raub  Coal  Company. 
The  railroad  companies  own  very  little  mining  land  in  Mr.  Marcy's  immediate 
vicinity.  There  is  very  little  subleasing.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  of  an  instance 
of  subleasing  except  that  in  which  he  is  interested.     (664,  667.) 

1>.  Freight  ratei. — 1.  AnthracUe. — ^According  to  Mr.  Jamss,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  recent  combination  of  the  railways  reaching  the  anthracite  dis- 
trictB  is  believed  to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  individual  operators  from  build- 
ing a  road  of  their  own  to  the  sea.  The  rates  for  shipping  coal  are  undoubtedly 
extortionate.  The  charge  is  usually  two-fifths  of  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  at  the 
seaboard.  The  rate  from  Hazleton  to  AUentown,  52  miles,  is  $1.10  per  ton;  to  Phila- 
delphia, 114  miles,  $1.55  j^r  ton.     (150. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  railways  which  enter  the  anthra- 
cite region  themselves  produce  two-thirds  of  the  coal  and  purcha^  most  of  that  pro- 
duced by  independent  operators,  allowing  them  60  per  cent  of  the  price  at  tide- 
water, which  is  practically  fixed  by  the  railways.  Tne  average  distance  hauled  is 
about  145  miles.  The  tiansportation  rates  are  thus  excessively  high,  amounting  to 
about  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  on  bituminous  coal  is  only  about  2  J  muls. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  once  appealed  to,  but  replied  that  while 
it  had  power  to  declare  rates  excessive,  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decision.  The 
railway  companies  are  able  to  dominate  the  independent  producers  by  lowering 
prices  of  coal  at  the  mines  while  keeping  up  their  freight  rates.  A  reduction  in 
rates  would  greatly  extend  the  market  for  anthracite  coal.     (154-156,  163. ) 

>Ir.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  several  years  ago,  before 
he  b^;an  to  sell  his  coal  free  on  board  at  the  mine,  the  freight  rate  to  tidewater 
ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  on  prepared  sizes;  on  the  lower  sizes  it  was  less.  He  has 
figured  the  freight  at  9  mills  and  at  11  mills  a  ton  a  mile,  Perhaps  the  average 
would  be  about  10  mills.    (666,  667. ) 

Mr.  LrTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  testifies  tnat  his  company  pa^^s  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
exactly  the  same  freight  for  shipping  coal  which  independent  operators  pay.  It 
ships  uke  any  other  producer  at  an  established  rate  of  freight.     (650. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  independent 
operators  in  the  anthracfte  field  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads.  The 
railroad  companies  charge  4  times  as  much  for  hauling  anthracite  coal  as  they  would 
cbajge  for  hauling  bituminous  coal  an  equal  distance.  The  coal  companies  operated 
by  the  railroads  often  appear  to  lose  money,  because  the  railroads  charge  these  com- 
panies also  excessive  freight  rates,  simply  taking  the  money  which  should  be  properly 
credited  to  the  coal  department  and  cnarging  it  as  freight  rate,  in  order  thus  to  Keep 
up  the  rates  against  independent  producers. 

2.  DUcrvminaHon  between  places. — Mr.  Robinson,  a  coal  operator  of  West  Virginia, 
says  that  rates  should  be  adjusted^  as  far  as  railways  can  afford  it,  to  give  competing 
districts  equal  opportunities,  quality  of  coal,  etc.,  being  considered.  Distance  is  not 
a  main  factor;  often  a  somewnat  longer  haul  can  be  made  with  little  added  expense. 
Grades  and  other  conditions  must  also  be  considered.  The  equalization  of  compet- 
ing districts  is  advantageous  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  producers.     (6-8. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  a  coal  operator  from  Ohio,  says  that  the  Ohio  operators  have  no 
combination  for  marketing  their  coal,  but  sell  wherever  freight  rates  will  enable 
them  to  do  so.  The  chief  markets  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit.  The  railway 
companies  to  some  extent  own  mines,  and  by  keeping  up  freight  rates  are  able  to 
underbid  independent  operators  in  taking  large  contracts.  The  freight  rates  from 
West  Virginia  to  the  lake  are  lower  than  from  Ohio  mines,  not  more  than  half  as  far 
distant,  so  that  competition  from  West  Virginia  is  undul3r8timulated,tothe  injury  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coal  operators.  The  production  of  West  Virginia  has 
increased  in  a  short  tame  from  1,000,000  to  13,000,000  tons,  while  without  favoring 
discriminations  it  could  hardly  have  exceeded  3,000,000  tons.  West  Virginia  coal, 
the  witness  admits,  is  of  fine  quality  and  cheap  to  mine.  One  remedy  for  this  oom^ 
petition  would  be  to  extend  the  miners'  organization  over  that  State.    (169-174, 177.) 
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Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  believes  that, 
largely  through  tne  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  discrimination 
between  individual  mines  of  the  same  locality  has  been  done  away  with .  The  complaint 
which  is  made  now  is  that  the  rates  from  certain  districts  and  States  are  relatively 
lower  than  from  other  districts,  giving  the  former  an  unfair  advantage  in  competition. 
The  chief  complaint  is  as  to  the  low  rates  made  to  the  State  of  West  Vii^ginia.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  the  freight  rate  from  the  West  Vir^nia  mines  to  St.  Paul 
is  $2  per  ton,  the  same  as  from  northern  Illinois.  This  rate  from  West  Virginia  is, 
moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  all-rail  rate,  the  cars  containing  coal  being  transferred 
across  Lake  Michigan  in  car  ferries.  The  distance  from  West  Virginia  is  probably 
1,000  miles;  from  northern  Illinois  about  400.  Owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
Illinois  coal,  and  to  the  cheapness  of  lake  transportation,  the  Illinois  operatorB  are 
unable  to  compete  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coals  in  St.  Paul  and  tne  more  dis- 
tant Northwest.  Such  inequalities  in  rates  tend  to  disturb  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
prices,  and  give  rise  to  labor  troubles.     (113,  114.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Plttsburg  operator,  says  that  the  distances  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  from  the  Hocking  Valley  to  the  lake  ports  and  the  Northwestern  markets 
are  greater  than  from  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  the  cars  from  these  districts  are 
usually  returned  empty,  while  those  to  the  Pittsburg  district  bring  back  iron  ore. 
Nevertheless,  the  railways  make  the  rates  such  that  West  Viiiginia  and  the  Hocking 
Valley  can  compete  with  the  Pittsburg  district  in  Northwestern  markets.    (86,  87.) 

Mr.  MvLLiNs,  a  coal  operator  of  Ohio,  says  that  the  officers  and  stockholders  of  the 
Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling,  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  Columbus  and  Hocking 
Valley,  and  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railways  are  interested  in  coal  mines.  Some- 
times the  railways  are  able  to  take  large  contracts  for  coal  at  prices  which  shut  out 
other  operators,  keeping  their  freight  rates  so  high  that  they  can  not  compete.  In 
some  cases,  the  witness  believes,  they  allow  independent  operators  some  share  in 
such  contracts.  He  has  heard  that  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  at  one  time  used 
about  $8,000,000  of  its  stock  in  purchasing  coal  territories.  The  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  road  hauls  coal  from  W'est  Virginia  for  less  than  it  does  from  the  Ohio  mines, 
not  more  than  half  as  far  distant,  and  claims  that  other  roads,  especially  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The  witness  has  heard  of  discrimina- 
tions in  supplying  cars,  but  has  had  no  experience  of  that  sort.  Fair  railway  rates 
are  essential  to  secure  just  conditions  of  competition.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  what  is  just,  since  some  railways  cost  more  than  others,  and 
many  other  factors  enter  into  the  question.     (170-174.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conclusive  proof  of  discrimination  greater  than  that  warranted  by  the  com- 
petition of  districts.  West  Virginia  coal,  which  is  not  always  superior  m  quality, 
IS  sold  in  competition  with  Ohio  and  Illinois  coal  within  those  States.  Coal  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  sold  at  lake  ports  at  less  than  the  published  rate  of 
freight.     (54.) 

3.  Discriminations  between  persons. — Mr.  Robinson,  a  coal  mine  operator  of  West 
Virginia,  says  that  discrimination  between  different  producers  formerly  existed  in 
the  West  Virginia  field,  but  has  now  apparently  ceased.  There  is  now  no  discrimi- 
nation in  furnishing  cars  in  West  Virginia;  but  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company  is  often  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  cars,  as  was  the  case  in  1898.  Opera- 
tors are  opposed  to  discrimination,  which  injures  the  entire  district^re venting  each 
operator  from  ef?timating  accurately  the  conditions  of  business.  Freight  rates  are 
largely  regulated  by  water  competition,  secured  through  the  improvement  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River.     (6,11.) 

£•  Combinations. — 1.  Bituminous, — ^Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
says  that  there  is  no  trust  or  combination  whatever  among  the  coal  operators  in  the 
various  bituminous  fields.    The  business  is  strictly  competitive.     (674. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that,  owing  to  the  excessive  com- 
petition in  coal  mining  and  the  inequalities  in  the  conditions  of  competition  in 
different  districtj^,  he  believes  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  coal  business  is  a  trust. 
This  would  not  be  likely  to  result  in  excessive  charges  to  consumers,  since  there  is  so 
much  coal  accessible  that  small  new  mines  could  easily  be  established  in  competition 
at  any  time.     (77.) 

Mr.  McKay,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  demand  that  one 
operator,  by  cutting  prices,  can  brin^  down  prices  and  wage  scales  for  an  entire 
district.  This  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  all  the  other  operators  were  organized. 
Some  joint  organization  of  operators  and  miners,  not  so  close  in  form  as  a  trust, 
should  bo  formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  and  wages.  Consumption 
would  not  be  affected  by  moderate  changes  in  minmg  rates.     (61^3.) 
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Bf  r.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  sajrs  that  occa- 
tonally  operators  in  local  districts  form  agreements  to  maintain  certam  prices  for 
their  prodacts,  but  there  is  no  formal  trust  or  combination  of  operators,  although  in 
the  Danville,  111.,  district  one  company  sells  all  the  coal  from  the  field.  Experi- 
ments of  such  agreements  as  to  pnces  have  usually  proved  failures,  for  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  demana  some  operator  would  cut  prices  to  secure  trade  and 
demoralization  would  result.  Mr.  Dalzell  deprecates  any  attempt  to  form  a  combi- 
nation or  trust  in  the  coal  business,  because  he  believes  all  combinations  to  be 
injurious  to  both  workers  and  consumers  and  against  the  public  interest.  (114, 
119,122.) 

Mr.  KoBixsoN,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that,  ^nerally  speaking,  combina- 
tions are  brought  about  chiefly  for  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  marketing  and 
sapervision.  They  do  not  injure  employees.  In  West  Virginia  it  was  founa  that 
buyers  of  coal  played  off  one  mine  against  others,  forcing  down  prices.  Agents  of 
mines  were  unduly  reckless  in  cutting  prices,  and  themselves  constituted  a  heavy 
expense.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Goal  Association  admits  all  mines  on  an  equtdity 
and  divides  orders  and  cars  in  proportion  to  their  producing  capacity.  It  does  not 
reduce  production.  It  has  one  responsible  agent  for  Western  markets,  with  sufficient 
capital  of  his  own  to  pay  all  producers  prompSy  each  month.  The  saving  is  estimated 
at  2  or  3  cents  per  ton.    (7-9. ) 

Mr.  McLLiNS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  there  was  formed  in  1898  in  Ohio  a  com- 
bination of  railroad  interests  known  as  the  Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  but  it 
has  been  dissolved.  The  General  Hocking  Coal  Company  was  also  attempted,  but 
was  dissolved.  Such  combinations  are  generally  disapproved  by  operators.  The 
attempt  was  to  limit  the  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  of  each  company  concerned. 
(171,  172.) 

2.  AnihraeUe, — ^Mr.  Mitcheli^  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares 
that  the  anthracite  coal  railroads  and  mines  are  being  .rapidljr  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  companies.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  already  owned  by  7  rail- 
roads, and  this  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  they  owned  before  the  strike  of  1900. 
Many  of  the  largest  independent  companies  have  recentlv  sold  out  to  the  railroads, 
and  the  witness  believes  that  soon  the  railroads,  financed  by  the  Morgan  interests, 
will  own  absolutely  all  of  the  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Bbooks,  an  independent  operator,  testifying  in  May,  1899,  says  that  the  11  rail- 
ways which  enter  the  anthracite  regions  themselves  own  two-thirds  of  the  mines  and 
practically  fix  prices  to  customers.  They  huy  most  of  the  output  of  the  independent 
operators,  paying  them  60  ner  cent  of  the  pnces  at  tide  water.  The  railways  hold  a 
monthly  convention  and  fix  selling  prices  to  the  consumers,  and  they  apportion 
among  themselves  the  amount  to  be  produced.     (152,  154.) 

Mr.  James  says  that  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  now  regulated,  and  the 
amount  of  the  output  for  each  year  and  for  each  mine  is  limited,  by  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Aiffiociation.     (147.^ 

Mr.  LiUTHEB,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  tne  Beading  Bailroad  Company  claims,  on  the  basis  of  its 
capacity  to  produce,  that  it  ought  to  carry  20^  per  cent  of  the  demands  of  the  anthra- 
cite market.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  idea  what  the  agreement  is  between  the 
Beading  and  other  roads.     (651. ) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  states  that  his  company  has  never 
been  a  party  to  any  combination  or  agreement  to  control  the  product  and  prices  of 
coal.  He  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  trust. 
Nothing  has  transpired  in  connection  with  his  busmess  that  would  lead  him  to 
believe  that  prices  are  fixed  by  a  combination.  He  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from 
any  railroad  companies  or  coal  deiders.     (670. ) 

F.  Independent  antliraelte  operators. — 1.  Importance.— M.t,  Mabc^',  an 
independent  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  near 
Luzerne,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  produced  by  independent  operators. 
Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  tied  up  to  the  coal  roads  by  their  leases. 

2.  Markets, — Mr.'M  arcy  says  that  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  he  sold  his  coal  directly 
wherever  he  could  find  a  market.  He  has  sold  from  Bichmond  to  Boston.  He  is 
able  to  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
the  Pennsylvania.  He  ships  under  the  regular  tariff.  For  two  or  three  years  he  has 
sold  his  output  to  a  single  dealer  in  New  York,  who  also  handles  the  product  of  several 
other  collieries.  Though  the  transaction  is  one  of  actual  sale,  and  not  of  commission, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  New  York  dealer  is  virtually  a  commission,  as  the  price  paid  to 
Mr.  Marcy  is  not  agreed  on  in  advance,  but  is  based  on  the  prices  received  by  the 
dealer,  or  on  the  prevailing  market  price.    Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  exactly  what 
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he  will  receive  for  his  shipments  of  the  corrent  month.  The  coal  is  shipped  from 
the  mine  wherever  the  New  York  dealer  may  direct.  The  dealer  is  not  believed  to 
be  connected  with  railroad  transportation.  Mr.  Marcy  regards  this  method  of  sell- 
ing as  advantageous,  because,  in  order  to  handle  his  own  coal  directly,  he  must  keep 
track  of  all  the  markets  and  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  that  work.  One  who 
lumdles  many  collieries  can  doubtless  do  it  cheaper.     (665-667. ) 

3.  Relation  to  the  railroads. — Mr.  Bbooks,  an  independent  operator,  says  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  the  hanals  of  railway  companies 
directly  or  of  their  officers.  By  this  means  the  railway  companies  are  able  to  domi- 
nate the  other  producers,  to  fix  prices  to  customers  and  wages  to  miners,  etc.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  contract  between  the  railways  and  the  other  producers 
to  purchase  from  them  all  coal  offered,  and  to  allow  them  60  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  at  tide  water  for  coarse  coal  and  45  per  cent  for  pea  coal.  Eleven  railways  are 
associated  in  this  arrangement,  and  the  operators  have  no  choice  but  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  roads.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  being  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
the  different  roads  have  apportioned  among  themselves  the  amount  of  the  total  output 
considered  to  be  salable,  and  the  mines  owned  by  each  railway  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendent mines  which  each  reaches  are  practically  limited  in  their  output  bv  this 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  coal  which  the  road  can  haul.  The  percentages  allowed 
to  the  different  roads  are  not  equitable,  the  strong  roads — the  Delaware,  I^acka wanna 
and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey— ^taking  more  than  their  share.  The  result  is  that  the  mines  reached  by  these 
companies  work  more  days  in  the  year  than  the  other  mines.  Moreover,  the  mines 
owned  by  the  railway  companies  are  favored  as  compared  with  independent  mines. 
This  entire  system  of  apportionment  is  unjust.  The  limitation,  if  any,  should  give 
all  an  equal  amount  of  work  during  the  year.  Attempts  of  the  independent  coal 
producers  to  ship  coal  on  their  own  account  are  largely  prevented  by  the  alleged 
mability  of  the  railways  to  furnish  cars.  The  railways  are  able  to  force  the  inde- 
pendent producers  to  accede  to  their  terms,  since  they  can  cut  prices  for  coal  which 
they  produce,  while  keeping  railway  rates  high  enough  to  earn  a  profit  to  offset 
the  loss  on  coal.  The  independent  producers  are  also  practically  forced  to  adjust 
the  wa^  which  they  pay  their  men  to  those  paid  by  the  railway  company  mines. 
There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  transportation  for  some  years,  and  this 
rate,  which  amounts  to  about  10  mills  per  ton,  is  so  much  higher  than  that  for  bitu- 
minous coal,  which  averages  about  2}  mills  per  ton,  that  the  anthracite  producers  are 
greatly  hampered  in  competition  with  soft  coal.  The  railway  companies  have  kept 
the  profits  of  mining  so  low  by  their  high  rates  of  transportation  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  coal  lands  very  cheap.  Nevertheless,  their  holdings  of  unimproved 
coal  lands  are  so  great  that  their  business  fretjuentl v  shows  a  loss,  owing  to  the  heavy 
fixed  charges — royalties,  interest,  and  taxation  of  tnese  lands.     (152-157. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  asserts  that  railroad  mines  are  unjustly  favored  in  the  distribution  of 
cars,  and  that  in  consecjuence  they  are  able  to  run  a  much  larger  part  of  the  time 
than  the  independent  mines.  For  instance,  two  collieries  of  his  own  on  the  line  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  were  able  to  run  only  108  days  in  a  year  while  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  collieries  themselves  averaged  over  200.     (155. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  that  he  has  never  sold  his  coal  to  any  railroad  company.  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  contracts  of  other  operators  with  the  railroads  and  has  never 
cared  to  know  about  them.  He  has  never  oeen  asked  by  a  railroad  to  sell  it  his  coal, 
and  has  never  felt  any  pressure  from  the  railroad  companies.     (664, 670. ) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  there  are  tariff  rates  on  coal,  varying  with 
each  station,  and  that  these  regular  rates  are  charged  to  his  department  on  its  ship- 
ments. He  thinks  the  railroad  buys  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  of  the  independent 
operators  on  its  line.  From  some  it  buys  their  entire  output  and  from  others  only  a 
part.  Mr.  Loomis  understands  that  the  general  form  ot  contract  is  such  that  the 
independent  operators  receive  a  certain  percentage  of  the  price  of  their  coal  at  tide 
water.  On  some  sizes  he  understands  that  they  receive  60  per  cent  and  on  others 
40,  the  remainder  in  each  case  going  to  the  railroad  as  pay  for  hauling.  Mr.  Loomis 
nas  never  heard  any  complaint  of  discriminations  between  large  shippers  and  small 
shippers  or  against  independent  shippers.     (659, 660.^ 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philaaelphia  and  Reading  CJoal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  leased  some  few  tracts  to  individual  oper- 
ators. Some  of  the  leases  provide  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  coal  shall  go  to 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  some  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  In  a 
few  cases,  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  coal  shall  be  sold  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  an  agreed  price  at  the  mine.  "We  have  not  many  leases  in  our  terri- 
tory; not  many  individual  operators;  very  few.    They  all  starve  to  death  early." 
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The  individual  operators  ship  some  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  goes  over  the 
Reading  road.  Not  all  the  individual  oi>erators  are  lessees.  Mr.  Luther  is  not 
iamiliar  with  the  contracts  under  which  his  company  takes  the  coal  mined  by  the 
individual  operators,  but  his  impression  is  that  the  operators  get  60  per  eent  of  the 
price  of  the  coal  and  the  company  40  per  cent.  The  operators  are  very  glad  to  have 
the  oompanv  take  and  handle  their  coal.  It  may  be  that  the  Reading  Railroad 
would  be  able  to  virtually  force  the  operators  into  such  contracts,  but  he  has  never 
Been  it  done  and  never  seen  it  tried.  The  leases  provide  for  the  shipping  of  all  coal 
mined  over  the  Reading  road.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  lessees  that  ship 
over  two  or  three  roads,     f  649-651,  653. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  tiiat  he  nas  idways  been  fully  supplied  with  cars,  because  he  has 
three  railroads  to  draw  from.  He  has  occasionally  had  trouble  for  a  short  time 
because  of  special  reasons,  but  not  because  of  any  discrimination.    (667. ) 

Mr.  Lttther  says  that  he  has  never  heard  any  complaints  in  his  company's  mining 
re^on  about  the  distribution  of  cars  between  the  different  interests.  The  cars  in 
sight  are  divided  among  the  several  operators  according  to  their  estimated  capacity. 
Every  individual  operator's  colliery  is  rated  u{)on  its  capacity  to  produce,  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  who  is  a  skilled  miner  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
When  an  operator  thinks  that  he  has  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  rerating, 
he  asks  for  it.  On  the  basis  of  the  rating  the  railroad  company  distributes  the  cars. 
The  railroad  always  leans  toward  the  individual  operator  to  avoid  any  accusation  of 
partiality  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  When  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is 
running  broken  time,  the  independent  operators  run  more  steadily,  and  their  pro- 
portion of  shipments  over  the  Reading  road  runs  up  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
and  has  been  known  to  go  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  They  are  furnished  cars  enough 
to  make  this  possible.     (649-652. ) 

4.  AttUude  of  ind^[>endent  operators  and  of  railrocuis  toward  labor. — Mr.  Mitchbll, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  coal  companies  controlled  by 
railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  are  much  more  reasonable  in  their  treatment  of 
labor  than  the  individual  or  independent  operators.  He  attributes  this  fact,  how- 
ever, to  the  pressure  upon  the  mdependent  operators  from  the  railroads,  which 
charge  them  excessive  freight  rates,  so  that  their  profits  are  ground  down. 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  operator,  asserts  thJEit  conditions  in  the  railroad  mines 
and  in  the  independent  mines  are  substantially  the  same.     (670. ) 

G.  Profits  of  coal  mining. — ^Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  in  1872  the  earnings  of  capital  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing in  Illinois  were  laige.  In  one  mine  it  was  stated  that  the  profits  were  150,000  to 
$60,000  per  year  on  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  coal  mined.  Almost  an^  other  business 
or  investment,  however,  would  have  paid  better  than  the  coal  busmess  during  tiie 
past  10  years.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  losses  by  strikes,  and  in  part  to  the 
excessive  competition.    The  cost  of  mining  in  Illinois  is  relatively  high.    (105. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDBBBERo,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  30  years  ago  the  coal  business 
was  not  overdone,  and  20  per  cent  was  a  fair  profit  on  investments.  Now  the  profit 
ranges  from  15  per  cent  to  zero;  in  many  cases  there  is  no  profit,  or  a  loss.  The  dLffi- 
calty  is  due  to  overproduction  and  to  undue  competition  between  local  operators  and 
between  different  districts.  The  practice  of  buying  coal  lands  in  advance  in  large 
quantities,  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  possibility  of  future  production,  involves  a 
laige  investment  of  capital  with  little  immediate  return,  and  is  injurious  to  operators. 
(84.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  various  other  lines  of  business.  With  few  exceptions 
mines  have  changed  hands  several  times  through  failures,  which  may,  however,  be 
mainly  attributed  to  ignorance.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Kanawha 
district  is  about  $1,500,000;  in  the  New  River  district^  $3,500,000.  Companies  seldom 
have  a  large  capitalization  and  are  not  overcapitalized.  Stock  is  not  divided  into 
classes  or  sold  on  the  market.     (5,  8. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  intimates  that  the  average  profits  of  capital 
invested  in  mining  are  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  though  they  vary  greatly  at  the  different 
mines.    Occasionally  extreme  cuttmg  of  prices  destroys  the  profits.     (162.) 

H.  Taxation  of  coal  inlne§«— Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  in  certain  parts  of  Illinois  the  local  assessors,  who 
have  complete  control  of  the  methods  of  assessment,  have  sought  to  assess  the  value 
of  coal  in  undeveloped  territory,  often  working  great  injustice  on  the  owners.  It  is 
the  practice  to  buy  the  right  to  mine  coal  in  advance,  but,  before  actually  opening  the 
mines,  to  buy  the  surface  also.  It  is  unjust  to  assess  coal  before  the  mines  are  opened 
up,  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  there  is  any  coal  in  the  ground,  or 
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what  its  value  is.  Ab  to  personal  property,  machinery,  etc.,  the  aceeasoTB  are  likely 
to  make  parely  arbitrary  assessments,  often  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  true  value. 
A  recent  law,  however,  provides  that  the  personal  property  shall  be  valued  by  the 
owner  himself,  and  the  assessment  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  the  true  value.  (Ill,  112.) 
Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  there  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  business  tax,  apparently  on  operated  mines,  which  amounts  to  about  $2,000. 
Besides  this  the  local  assessors  assess  undeveloped  coal  lands,  using  very  different 
methods  in  different  counties.  Sometimes  the  basis  is  the  estimated  thickness  of  the 
veins  of  the  coal.     (157. ) 

I.  Proipect  of  exhaustion. — Mr.  Mabcy,  an  independent  anthracite  oper- 
ator, says  that  anthracite  exists  only  in  small  areas,  and  that  another  50  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  will,  in  his  opinion,  nearly  see  the  end  of  it.     (667. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBBRo,  a  PittsbuTg  operator,  sa^s  that  though  he  knows  of  no  definite 
scientific  information  on  the  subject,  he  is  inclmed  to  believe  that  at  the  i>re8ent  rate 
the  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  vein,  which  extends  over  a  territory  about  50  miles  s(^uare, 
will  be  exhausted  in  75  years.  The  coal  in  other  counties  and  in  different  vems  is 
likely  to  last  longer.     (82.) 

J.  Prices. — ^Mr.  Loomis  says  that  there  is  no  regular  price  for  coal  in  the  mining 
regions.  There  are  many  competitors.  Prices  range  from  70  cents  to  $2  for  the 
various  sizes.     (662. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  states  that  his  net  returns  for  coal  range  from  32  cents  for  No.  2  coal  up 
to  $2  and  $2.25  for  the  more  valuable  sizes.  For  the  month  preceding  his  testimony 
(February,  1900)  the  returns  were  $2.37  for  stove  coal,  whicn  is  the  size  that  brings 
the  highest  price.  That  is  exceptional.  During  the  preceding  year  he  had  receiv^ 
from  $1.07  to  $2.10  for  this  size,  and  $2.06  or  $2.07  had  been  the  average  price  of  it. 
(666,  667. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  coal  in 
the  Massillon  district  is  aoout  $1.05  per  ton,  while  the  average  selling  price  at  the 
mines  is  $1.30.  This,  however,  does  not  represent  a  net  ])rofit  of  25  cents  per  ton. 
The  transportation  rate  to  Cleveland  is  60  cents,  and  coal  is  sold  there  at  $3.15  per 
ton.  The  retailer  must  receive  from  $1  to  $1.10  on  each  ton  in  order  to  pay  for  his 
hauling,  expenses,  and  profits.     (169.) 

K.  Foreign  markets. — Mr.  Schluederbero  says  the  coal  operators  will  be 
driven  by  excessive  competition  to  seek  forei^  markets.  Mexican  and  South  Amer- 
ican points  especially  should  be  supplied  with  American  coal,  instead  of  English,  as 
at  present.     (88.) 

V.    CONDITIONS    OF    LABOR  IN  EASTEBN   AND    CENTBAIi    COAIi 

MINES. 

A.  Coal-mlnlng  maehlnery. — Mr.  Jusn,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  says  that  where  mining  machines  have  been  successfully 
introduced  the  number  of  miners  has  been  somewhat  decreased.  In  Illinois  the 
miners  haVe  opposed  the  machines,  claiming  that  they  could  make  better  wages  at 
pick  mining,  even  though  the  differential  as  against  machine  mining  has  been  some- 
what reduced.  For  this  reason  the  machines  have  not  been  used  at  all  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Illinois,  though  they  are  used  in  the  southern  and  the  central  part  of  the 
State.    The  machines  work  more  successfully  in  the  thicker  veins.     (684. } 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  considers  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  increase  of  coal  miners'  wages  during 
the  last  30  or  35  years.     (185,  186. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Ck)al  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
conditions  are  such  in  northern  Illinois  that  machinery  can  scarcely  be  used  in  coal 
mines,  but,  the  witness  believes,  where  it  can  be  used  it  is  ultimately  an  advantage 
both  to  the  employers  and  to  the  miners;  at  least  to  a  lar^  majority  of  them.     ( 114. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  an  Ohio  operator,  does  not  employ  machmery.  In  fact,  in  the  Mas- 
sillon district  the  character  of  the  coal  is  such  that  it  is  not  undercut  for  the  most 
part,  and  machines  are  intended  primarily  for  undercutting.  The  witness  has  found 
on  investigation  that  machines  are  economical  only  when  the  price  of  mining  by 
hand  is  relatively  high.  They  then  save,  he  has  been  told,  from  12  to  21  centeper 
ton.  They  necessarily  displace  many  miners.  The  recent  competition  of  West 
Virginia  has  had  a  strong  infiuence  in  leading  the  Ohio  operators  to  introduce 
machinery.     (177. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  states  that  machinery  is  being  used  some- 
what In  West  Virginia.    It  results  m  some  economy,  but  the  chief  advantage  is  in 
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the  greater  Bteadinees  of  production,  since  under  the  system  of  hand  labor  paid  by 
the  amount  mined  the  workmen  often  worked  irregularly.     (9,  10. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBBRO,  a  Pittsbuig  Operator,  says  that  when  machinery  was  first  intro- 
duced it  gave  an  advantajge  of  probably  15  cents  per  ton;  but,  by  reason  of  overpro- 
duction, the  advantage  is  now  only  about  8  cents  per  ton  as  compared  with  hand 
mining.  The  mining  machine  does  the  undercuttmg  of  the  coal.  Six  men  are 
requiml  to  operate  the  machine  and  load  the  coal  from  it,  and  they  can  produce  as 
much  aa  10  men  workine  without  the  machine.  Nevertheless  the  witness  believes 
there  has  not  been  much  displacement  of  labor  by  tlie  machines,  because  of  the 
increase  of  production  and  the  employment  of  engmeers,  firemen,  etc.  More  coal 
is  produced,  but  not  fewer  men  employed.  Nearly  all  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
employ  machines.     (87,88.) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  machinery  is 
being  increasedly  mtroduced;  probably  40  per  cent  of  bituminous  coal  is  being  mined 
by  it.  It  depresses  wages,  especially  reducmg  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor,  since 
only  the  actual  drilling  and  cutting  with  the  machines  is  done  by  skilled  labor. 
Miners'  organizations  do  not  opi)OBe  machinery,  but  recognize  its  injurious  effect  upon 
themselves.  Electric  machines  are  replacing  compressed  air.  The  coal  mined  by 
machinery  is  about  the  same  in  quality  as  uiat  mmed  by  hand,  where  the  under- 
cntting  is  properly  done.    (54-^.) 

Mr.  Peabcb,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  coal  mines  has  largely  displaced  labor,  and  yet  no  one  can  object  to 
improvements  of  this  sort  The  increasea  demand  for  coal  nas  continually  kept  up 
or  often  increased  the  number  of  miners,  despite  the  saving  of  labor.  Where  100 
men  would  be  required  to  work  with  the  pick,  about  60  would  be  sufficient  with 
machinery.     (102.) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  coal  mines  has  cheapened  production,  but  has  not  especially 
increased  profits,  since  excessive  competition  has  ^ven  the  benefit  to  the  consumers. 
The  witness  makes  a  rough  estimate  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  employees 
have  been  thrown  out  by  machinery,  but  admits  that  the  entire  number  of  employees 
in  coal  mining  has  been  greatly  increasing,  and  perhaps  even  as  rapidly  as  the  output. 
(136.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  states  that  the  machinery  used  in  the  anthracite  r^on  is  principally 
used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  Very  little  is  used  in  mining.  Machine  cutting  as 
practiced  in  the  oituminous  regions  is  not  practicable  in  the  anthracite  mines.  It 
would  be  hard  to  run  those  niachines  on  a  pitch  of  65  or  70  degrees.     (651. ) 

Mr.  Jambb  says  that  machinery  can  not  be  used  on  a  large  scale  for  mining  anthra- 
cite coal,  although  each  miner  has  a  drilling  machine.  But  on  the  coal  breakers  new 
machinery  has  largely  replaced  the  labor  of  boys  in  preparing  and  cleaning  coal. 
(160.) 

B*  Wages  and  employment* — 1.  Intervals  of  payment. — Mr.  Mitchell,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  favor  weekly  payments  bemuse 
provisions  and  supplies  can  be  bought  cheaper  for  cash,  and  because  miners  are  thus 
less  under  the  control  of  the  employer.  Formerly  employers  paid  only  monthly,  and 
idways  retained  half  a  month's  eaminj^  at  the  time  of  payment.  The  present  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  for  semimonthly  pay.     (41. ) 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  bimonthly  payment  has  been 
found  a  great  improvement  over  monthly  payment,  and  weekly  payment  would  be 
still  more  desirable,  especiallv  since  it  would  enable  the  miners  to  buy  for  cash,  and 
would  make  them  more  free  from  the  company  stores.     (96. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  miners  have 
found  semimonthly  payment  much  more  advantageous  than  monthlv  payment, 
and  the  employers  ao  not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  the  change.  As  it  is,  the 
employers  hold  back  from  10  days'  to  2  weeks'  waees.  Weekly  payment  would  be 
stilt  more  beneficial,  especially  as  it  would  enable  the  miners  to  buy  for  cash  instead 
of  on  credit,  and  would  make  them  more  free  from  the  company  stores.  The  desire 
of  the  employers  to  compel  the  miners  to  patronize  the  company  stores  is  one  of 
their  chief  reasons  for  opposing  weekly  payments.  Frequent  payments  do  not  tend 
to  increase  diasipation  or  prevent  savings.  Miners  in  any  case  have  not  enough 
money  to  dissipate  very  violently.     (132.) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania requiring  employees  to  be  paid  semimonthlv  ''on  demana."  It  was  found 
that  those  who  demanded  their  wages  semimonthly  were  given  no  more  work;  at 
least,  so  the  witness  has  been  told.    The  monthly  payments  are  preferred  by  the 
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operators  because  the  miners  are  thus  practically  compelled  to  deal  with  the  com- 
j»ny's  stores,  where  they  are  chai^ged  excessive  prices.  The  miners  favor  weekly 
pavments,  which  would  make  cash  purchases  possible.     (143. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite-coal  operator,  savs  that  anthracite  operators  adopted 
the  semimonthly  system  in  accordance  with  tne  Pennsylvania  law,  out  the  majority, 
including  the  witness,  prefer  the  monthly  piyment  Tjie  class  of  laborers  found  m 
the  mines,  especially  those  from  southern  Europe,  are  accustomed  to  many  holidays 
and  make  it  a  practice  to  take  from  1  to  3  days  off  when  paid.  The  witness  believes 
that  they  would  do  the  same  if  paid  frequently.     (158.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal'mimng  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  men  in  cash  monthly. 
(663,  664.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  miners  in  cash  twice  a  month.     (652. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  the  Ohio  law  requires  payment  semimonthly. 
The  witness  considers  this  system  satisfactory  where  the  miners,  as  in  Ohio,  are  of  a 
high  class,  but  it  would  be  injurious  where  tney  are  inclined  to  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness.    (167. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  says  that  the  weekly-payment  law  passed  in 
Illinois  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  as  interfenng  with  the  rignt  of  free 
contract.  The  witness  considers  weekly  payments  undesirable,  because  of  the  labor 
required  in  making  up  elaborate  pay  rolls.  Even  under  the  semimonthly  system  of 
payment  this  work  is  found  to  be  very  difficult.  In  the  witness's  mines  the  pay- 
ment is  regularly  2  weeks  behind  time;  that  is,  work  done  during  the  first  15 
days  of  the  month  is  paid  for  on  tbe  Saturday  nearest  the  first  day  of  tne  succeeding 
month,  etc.  A  further  difficulty  w^ith  frequent  payments  is  that  the  men  do  not  or 
can  not  work  full  time  on  the  day  when  they  are  paid,  although,  in  the  witness's 
mines,  where  the  8-hour  system  prevails,  work  is  closed  at  3.30  and  payment  made 
after  that  time.  Moreover,  the  miners  are  often  unfit  for  work  on  the  Monday  after 
pay  day;  Mr.  DalzelPs  mines  are  not  able  to  work  at  their  full  capacity  on  that  day. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  miners  in  urging  weekly  payments  is  to  secure  payment 
for  work  d!one  more  nearly  up  to  date  of  jwiyment.     (109. ) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  the  weekly-payment  and  company-store  acts  of  Illinois  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  out  that  through  the  agitation  in  connection  with 
the  laws  the  miners  have  since  been  able  to  obtain  concessions  by  agreement  Wages 
are  for  the  most  part  paid  weekly.  The  witness  thinks  that  frequent  payment  is 
better  for  the  employees,  that  it  does  not  increase  drunkenness  or  loss  of  time,  and 
that  it  does  not  work  any  special  hardship  to  employers.     (183-185. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  West  Virginia,  like  most  operators,  pays  wages  monthly,  which 
is  most  convenient  because  coal  sold  is  settled  tor  monthly,  and  which  is  satisfactory 
enough  to  good  workingmen.     (17.) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  West  Virginia  law 
requires  payment  semimonthly,  but  it  is  not  enforced,  and  payment  is  regularly 
msule  by  coal  operators  monthly.  In  other  States  miners  are  usually  jmd  semi- 
monthly.   Weekly  payment  does  not  increase  drunkenness.     (23. ) 

2.  Amount  of  employment. — Mr.  Jusri,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  says  tnat  the  number  of  days  of  work  which  the  miners  have  been  able 
to  obtain  in  the  years  since  1898  has  been  considerably  greater  than  during  1894, 
1895,  and  1896.  There  has  been  a  general  expansion  in  the  bituminous-coal  trade. 
(684.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  mines  of  Illinois,  if  run  at  full  capacity, 
could  produce  about  45,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  which  is  26,000,000  tons  more  than 
they  have  ever  been  able  to  find  a  market  for.  The  average  duration  of  employ- 
ment in  coal  mines  is  only  from  175  to  180  days.     (186,  189. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  capacity  of  all 
the  coal  mines  in  the  country  is  33  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  consump- 
tion. In  1897  the  miners  worked,  on  an  average,  179  days  and  produced  a  little  over 
200,000,000  tons.  They  could  have  produced  100,000,000  tons  more.  It  was  in  order 
to  check  production  and  raise  prices  that  the  strike  of  1897,  lasting  84  days,  was 
inaugurated.     (36.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  the  capacity  of  all  mines  in  the 
country,  if  in  steady  operation,  would  probably  exceed  consumption  25  to  30  percent. 
The  recent  increase  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  especially  South  America,  is 
relieving  overproduction.  West  Virginia  coal  is  of  specially  high  quality,  well  fitted 
for  long  shipment  and  for  competition  with  other  districts.  The  production  of  the 
State  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other.  About  16,000  square  miles 
are  underlain  with  coal,  mostly  undeveloped.  The  average  number  of  days  worked 
in  mines  ranges  from  197  to  229.     (5,  10,  11.) 
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Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  on  account  of  the  excessive 
capacity  of  the  coal  mines  the  numher  of  days  employed  is  very  low.  In  1897 
200,000,000  tons  were  produced  by  working  an  average  of  174  days  out  of  306  possi- 
ble working  davs.  Had  the  full  number  ofaays  been  worked  370^000,000  tons  would 
have  been  produced,  while  the  greatest  amount  ever  sold  in  a  single  year  was  only 
212,000,000  tons.  In  the  anthracite  trade  the  average  number  of  days  worked  was 
only  150.  The  average  number  of  days  of  employment  for  coal  miners  from  1890  to 
1893  was  204;  from  1894  to  1897,  only  about  1(X).     (126,  127. ) 

Mr.  Peabcb  says  there  is  an  overproduction  or  an  underconsumption  of  coal,  so 
that  there  are  almost  one-third  more  miners  than  are  necessary.  Irre^larity  is 
also  caused  by  seasonal  conditions,  employment  being  b€«t  in  some  districts  during 
the  winter  and  in  others  during  the  summer.  The  use  of  natural  ^  has  interfered 
somewhat  with  mining,  and  so  also  has  the  introduction  of  machmery  into  mines. 
(99,  100. ) 

Mr.  McKat,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  in  coal  mining  the  chances  in 
lake  and  river  navigation  affect  employment  considerabl^F)  more  men  being  employed 
when  those  methods  of  transportation  are  open.  The  witness  believes  at  times  the 
beginning  of  lake  shipments  is  delayed  by  tne  operators  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
lower  rates  of  wages  for  a  year.     (69,  70. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the  steadiness  of  employment  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  districts  of  Ohio.  The  average  is  hardly  more  than  200  to 
225  days  i)er  year.     ( 167. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  number  of  miners  in  the 
anthracite  mines  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  required  number,  and  the  average  time 
of  working  is  only  150  days  p^er  year.  At  present  the  output  from  each  mine  is 
limited  by  the  operators  association.  The  miners  frequently  work  more  than  the 
number  of  day  necessary  to  supply  the  amount  fixed,  working  while  the  machinery 
and  outside  workers  are  idle.  The  witness  believes  that  this  practice  is  unjust  to 
the  outside  workers.     (144,  149.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  various  railway 
companies  which  enter  the  anthracite  fields  have  agreed  among  themselves  on  the 
proportion  of  the  total  output  which  shall  be  hauled  by  each  company.  This 
practically  results  in  fixing  the  amount  of  coal  which  shall  be  produced  by  the 
mines  reached  by  each  company,  and  consequently  the  number  of  days  which  the 
mines  shall  operate.  The  proportions  as  between  the  different  roads  are  not  fairly 
fixed,  and  consequently  the  mines  reached  by  some  of  them  work  many  more  days 
in  the  year  than  others.  Some  mines  work  as  many  as  250  days,  others  only  100 
days  per  year.  The  mines  owned  by  the  companies  tnemselves  are  often  allowed  to 
work  longer  than  those  of  independent  operators.  Thus  the  witness  was  able  recently 
to  work  at  2  mines  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  only  108  days  in 
the  year,  while  the  mines  owned  b^r  the  railway  averaged  over  200  days.  Miners 
tend  to  leave  mines  which  are  working  the  fewest  number  of  days  and  go  to  those 
where  there  is  more  work,  so  that  the  former  have  difficulty  in  securing  enoueh 
labor.  The  witness  believes  that  the  amount  of  coal  produced  by  each  distnct  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees,  so  that  all  should  work 
practically  the  same  length  of  time,  not  arbitrarily  according  to  the  tonnage  to  be 
nauled  by  the  railway  companies.     (153-155. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  the  working  day,  for  the  purposes  of  wages,  is  regarded  as 
10  hours  for  all  employees  of  his  company  that  work  by  the  day.  For  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  however,  even  when  the  company  has  worked  what  has  been  called  full 
time,  6  days  a  week,  the  working  hours  have  been  only  9  a  day.  During  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  or  a  larg^  part  of  the  time,  the  mines  have  not  run  full.  In  1899  they 
began  to  run  fuU  alK>ut  the  1st  of  August  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  From  that  time  on  they  had  been  running,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Luther's 
testimony,  March  9,  1900,  from  3  to  5  days  a  week.     (645,  650,  651. ) 

Mr.  Luther  eives  the  number  of  so-called  *' breaker  days"  worked  by  his  company 
since  1894.  Tnese  are  10-hour  days,  and  the  number  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  year  by  10.  The  average  numoer  of  full  days 
worked  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1896,  176;  in  1897,  132j  in  1898,  141;  in 
1899,  158.  The  last  two  of  these  years  are  years  ending  June  30,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  company.  Mr.  Luther  can  offer  no  explanation  of 
the  decrease  of  working  days  during  the  last  three  years,  except  the  want  of  demand 
for  coal.  He  declares  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  can  throw  no  light  upon  any  connection  between  prices  and 
demand.  He  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  *'find  a  coal  operator  that  will 
admit  that  prices  ever  got  too  high."    Tne  demand  for  anthracite  has  gradually 
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increafied,  upon  the  whole,  from  year  to  year,  bat  not,  he  thinks,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  suppljr.    (64(8,  661.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  supermtendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  he  only  mines  coal  to  fill  the  orders  he  receives 
from  day  to  day  from  the  sales  department.  The  company  has  no  facilities  for 
stocking  up.     (663.) 

3.  Docking. — Bituminous  mines. — Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  it 
is  a  common  practice,  which  often  leads  to  injustice,  to  dock  the  pay  of  miners  where 
the  coal  loaded  is  inferior  in  quality.  Thus,  there  is  a  vein  of  coal  in  Ohio,  8  feet 
thick,  of  which  nearly  half  is  composed  of  impurities.  If  a  small  quantity  of  these 
is  accidentally  placed  upon  the  load,  the  miner  may  be  docked  for  the  entire  load. 
The  miners'  oiiganizations  themselves  stronely  oppose  loading  of  worthless  coal,  and 
in  some  instances  have  expelled  men  for  domg  so.  Miners  seldom  load  impurities 
willfully.     (92,93.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  deductions  from  wages  are  often  made  in  mines  for  loading 
unclean  coal,  frequently  more  than  should  be  deducted.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
have  rules  against  loading  unclean  coal,  and  will  sanction  discharge  for  repe&todL 
offenses.     (44.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERO,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  miners  are  required  by  their 
employers  to  load  clean  coal — that  is,  not  to  put  in  any  slate  or  other  impurities.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  in  fines  and  .dockage,  since  they  do  not  benefit  the  operator, 
but  cause  bad  feeling.  Where  a  miner  loads  unclean  coal  in  the  witness's  mines, 
he  is  simply  warned,  and  if  still  careless,  is  laid  off.     (80. ) 

4.  Docteinq. — AnthracUe  mines. — Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  there  is 
always  considerable  friction  between  miners  and  operators  regarding  docking  for 
impurities  in  coal.  Each  side  maintains  that  the  other  is  wrong.  The  docking  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  prevent  some  miners  from  careless  work.  Sometimes  men  are 
suspended  for  loading  unclean  coal,  and  occasionally  the  fault  is  not  their  own,  but 
that  of  the  assistants  who  load  the  coal.     (162. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  great  injustice  is  caused  to  anthra- 
cite miners  by  the  docking  of  coal  for  impurities — slate  and  **bone."  In  some  mines 
there  are  two  docking  bosses,  one  below  ground  and  one  on  the  breaker.  The 
witness  has  sometimes  been  docked  as  much  as  2  cars  out  of  4.  He  has  been  docked 
full  cars  when  he  was  positive  that  there  were  not  25  pounds  of  impurities  in  the 
car.  Alleged  impure  coal  is  dumped  in  the  same  chute  with  other  coal.  Docking 
bosses  have  told  Mr.  James  that  they  were  instructed  to  dock  by  the  companies.  One 
docking  boss  acknowledged  to  him  last  year  that  he  had  acted  unjustly  in  docking 
the  witness.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  mined  by  and  the  number  docked 
from  certain  miners  of  the  West  Ridee  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  show  as  high  as 
7i  cars  docked  out  of  57  mined,  the  lowest  proportion  being  1}  out  of  67.  The  total 
shows  144  docked  out  of  1,750.  Demands  of  tne  miners  to  have  judges  of  docking 
have  been  refused.     (144,  146.) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  he  has  had  car  after 
car  come  out  with  from  1,200  to  2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  In  such 
cases  he  simply  warns  the  miner  to  do  better.  Often  the  miner's  car  is  stopped  two 
or  three  days.  If  he  continues,  and  it  is  not  an  especially  bad  case,  he  may  be  noti- 
fied a  second  time,  but  never  a  third  time.     (669. ) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  never  aocks  its  men.  If  a  man  mines  dirty  coal,  he  is  warned 
twice,  and  at  the  third  offense  he  is  dischaiged;  but  he  is  paid  in  full  for  what  he 
has  mined.     (656,  657. ) 

5.  Screens. — Mr.  Schluederberg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  in  the  early  days 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  coaJ  was  taken  as  it  came  from  the  miner;  but  some  man 
foolishly  introduced  the  practice  of  handling  it  over  with  a  pronged  fork,  and 
afterwards  screens  were  introduced  gradually,  in  the  hope  of  securing  trade  which 
belonged  to  others,  until  finally  tney  became  universal.  The  screens  are  now 
necessary  in  order  to  retain  markets,  and  interference  by  legislation  is  injurious  to 
operators.  Thus  when,  in  1874,  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law  requiring  J-inch  screens, 
instead  of  li  inch,  the  operators  gradually  lost  their  markets.  The  Pennsylvania 
law  of  1897  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screening  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  took  away  the  right  of  free  contract.  The  employers  object  to  such 
a  law  because  the  miners  are  less  careful  to  secure  good  coal.  They  have  found  that 
under  the  normal  conditions  64  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  is  lump  coal;  but  this 
proportion  ran  down,  w^hen  the  screens  were  taken  away,  to  55  per  cent  or  less.  It 
18  an  incentive  to  the  miner  to  work  carefully  when  he  is  paid  on  the  proportion  of 
good  lump  coal  secured.  The  witness  does  not  admit  that  the  miners  are  not  paid 
lor  the  coal  that  goes  through  the  screen,  since  the  prices  have  been  adjusted  so  that 
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the  rate  at  the  mn-of-mine  system,  42f  cents,  and  that  where  screens  are  used,  66 
cents,  are  practically  the  same.  In  central  Pennsylvania  and  in  Illinois,  where  the 
coal  is  softer  and  can  be  marketed  without  screening,  the  run-of-mine  system  pre- 
vails, but  it  is  not  feasible  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was 
leas  slack  mined  than  at  present.  It  was  considered  practically  worthless  and  was 
left  in  the  mine,  where  it  constitutes  mostly  the  lower  part  of  the  vein;  but  by  im- 
proved processes  of  combustion  this  slack  can  now  be  satisfactorily  burned,  while  by 
the  use  of  machinery  it  is  easily  and  economically  mined.     (83,  86. ) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS  says  that  the  run-of-mine  svstem  would  tend  to  make  miners  more  care- 
less in  loading  refuse  matter,  slack,  etc.  He  maintains  that  under  the  system  of  screen- 
ing the  miner  is  really  paid  for  all  the  coal,  since  his  wages  are  adjusted  according  to  the 
Sroportion  which  goes  through  the  screen.  Nevertheless  this  proportion  is  sometimes 
xed  arbitrarily  and  not  by  experience.  The  law  of  Ohio  recently  passed  reauires 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  run-of-mine  coal.  Its  oonstitutionahty  is  being 
tested,  and  meantime  the  miners  have  held  by  their  contract  for  the  screening  sys- 
tem. The  difficulties  caused  by  screens  have  been  exaggerated.  There  was  in  the 
Ohio  district  little  complaint  on  the  subject  of  screens  until  recently.  The  witness 
believes,  however,  that  the  size  of  screens  should  be  regulated  by  law,  with  adjust- 
ment as  to  wages  based  on  the  proportion  of  coal  passing  through  the  screen  in  differ- 
ent districts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  check  weighmen  appointed  bv  the  miners  to  watch 
and  see  that  the  screens  are  kept  in  repair,  so  as  to  work  fairly.  The  price  of  nut 
ooal  in  Ohio  is  usually  about  40  to  50  cents  less  than  that  of  lump  coal,  and  pea  coal 
15  cents  less  than  nut  coal.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  in  the  Massillon  district. 
Nut  coal  is  little  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Ohio,  and  the  operators  find  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  it     ( 175-177. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  believes  that  the  run-of-mine  system  is 
fairest,  and  that  screens  should  be  used  only  after  the  miners  have  been  paid,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  coal  for  the  market.  The  miners'  organization  has  been  forced 
to  waive  this  principle  and  to  accept  different  prices  for  screened  and  unscreened 
coal.     h35.) 

Mr.  Feabcb  admits  the  necessity  of  separating  coal  into  different  grades  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market.  He  believes  that  in  Ohio  screened  coal  brings 
about  $1  per  ton  at  the  mines;  nut  coal,  which  passes  through  the  screen,  75  cents, 
and  pea  omI  about  50  cents.  He  has  heard  of  a  case  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  25 
centB  per  ton  more  was  paid  for  nut  coal  than  for  lump  coal.  The  operators  experi- 
mented several  years  ago  and  found  that  where  coal  was  screened  the  amount  pro- 
duced was  ^  of  the  amount  of  run-of-mine  coal,  and  prices  for  mining  were  adjusted 
on  that  basis.  But  there  are  cases  where  from  30  t6  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  goes 
through  the  screen,  and  in  some  instances  the  employers  profit  the  more  bv  the 
greater  amount  ^ing  through.  In  Illinois  the  run-of-mine  svstem  is  employed,  and 
operators  and  mmers  alike  agree  that  it  is  an  improvement.  Miners  do  not  willfully 
load  impurities  and  slack,  and  their  organizations  take  a  definite  position  against 
doing  so.  The  impurities  which  injure  coal  the  most  are  lumps  of  sulphur,  which 
occur  more  in  the  large  lumps  of  cosd  than  in  slack.  Difficulties  are  frequently  caused 
by  screens  getting  out  of  oraer,  the  bars  spreading  or  otherwise  letting  more  coal 
through,  while  tne  operators  refuse  to  repair  them.  The  usual  screen  is  12  feet  by  6, 
with  a  space  of  1}  inches  between  the  bars.  Laws  regulating  screens  have  been  uni- 
formly held  unconstitutional  when  tested  in  the  courts  as  interfering  with  the  right 
of  free  contract    (92,  94. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell  states  that  the  Illinois  law  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before  screen- 
ing was  held  unconstitutional  as  violating  the  right  of  free  contract;  but  the  miners 
themselves,  through  the  strength  of  their  organizations,  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
run-of-mine  system  in  1897.  This  was  one  of  the  demands  made  durine  the  great 
strike  of  that  year,  and  was  not  yielded  voluntarily  by  the  majority  of  operators. 
The  proportion  of  coal  passing  through  the  screen  in  northern  Illinois  is  estimated  at 
from  14  to  17  per  cent  The  witness  believes  that  the  run-of-mine  system  puts  a 
premium  on  careless  labor.  The  better  men  were  better  off  under  the  screen  sys- 
tem.   The  effect  of  the  screens  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  coal.     (108,  115. ) 

Mr.  Boss  also  testifies  that,  though  the  screen  law  of  Illinois  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional, the  miners  have  been  able  to  secure  an  agreement  with  their  employers  to 
adopt  the  run-of-mine  system.  He  states  that  system  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
(181,  183.) 

Mr.  Josn,  commiaaioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  Illinois,  declares  his 
belief  that  the  run-of-mine  system,  if  the  miners  take  care  to  load  coal  properly,  will 
in  the  end  make  better  miners  ana  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  As  yet  there 
is  considerable  complaint  in  Illinois  that  miners  become  careless  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  coal  which  they  load.  Mr.  Justi  believes  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  miners  organization  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  joint  agreement, 
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requiring  the  miners  to  be  careful  as  to  the  loading  of  coal.  The  operator,  under 
these  agreements,  has  the  right  to  discharge  careless  miners.     (680. ) 

Mr.  McKay  states  that  the  screen  law  in  Pennsylvania  was  held  unconstitutional, 
and  difficulties  concerning  screens,  due  to  their  intricacies  and  to  chanf2;3s  made  b^ 
the  o|)erators,  are  frequent  and  often  cause  strikes.  The  screen  is  the  greatest  evil 
the  miner  has  to  contend  a^inst.  By  custom  or  agreement  the  usual  screen  has  a 
surface  of  72  square  feet,  with  flat  bars  1}  inches  apart  The  special  commission 
appointed  in  Pennsylvania  about  1897  is  reported  that  there  were  many  injustices; 
e.  g.,  the  screens  used  by  H.  K.  Wick  were  80  square  feet  in  surface,  and  me  bars, 
diamond  shaped,  were  1}  mches  apart  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  coal 
passing  through  screens  is  89  per  cent  of  the  total.  Much  of  the  nut  coal  going  through 
the  screen  is  practically  as  gqod  as  lump  coal  and  brines  as  sood  a  price.  Slack  brings 
very  much  less.  Miners  would  be  willing  to  deal  for  ttie  adjustment  of  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  screens  used.  Ihe  present  prices  are  42.66  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal  and 
66  c^nts  for  screen  coal.     (64, 68, 70, 71.) 

Mr.  Robinson  says  that  the  West  Virginia  law  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  before 
screening  is  i)ractically  not  enforced,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  being  equally 
divided  as  to  its  constitutionality.  Screens  are  not  made  a  means  of  reducing  wa^^ 
but  the  employer,  having  decided  what  size  of  coal  he  wishes  to  market  and  haAing 
adopted  screens  accordingly,  fixes  a  scale  of  wages  adapted  to  the  amount  a  miner 
can  produce  using  that  scale.  Such  careful  screening  is  necessary,  especially  in  coal 
intended  for  domestic  use.  The  system  does  i&yor  good  miners  who  care  to  bring 
down  coal  in  laz^  lumps.  The  screens  used  vary  from  1^  inches  to  2  inches  in 
opening.  In  some  cases  4-inch  screens  are  used,  but  payment  is  then  by  run  of  mine. 
Screenings  of  coal  sell  for  about  25  cents  a  ton.     (13.  j 

Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  the  law  requiring  operators  to  weigh  coal  before  screen- 
ing was  held  constitutional  by  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  unconstitutional 
by  two,  and  is  practically  not  enforced.  In  the  New  River  district,  however,  the 
run-of-mine  system  prevails.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  offered  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mining  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  run-of-mine  system.  This  latter 
system  does  not  usually  encourage  "dirty  mining."  In  the  Cincinnati  market 
screened  coal  brings  7  or  8  cents  a  bushel  and  nut  coal  and  slack  4  cents  a  bushel. 
(28,  30.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  stated,  in  July,  1901,  that  the 
strength  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  bituminous  mines  had  ^reatiy  reduced  the 
evils  of  the  screening  system  and  of  the  dockage  of  coal.  These  evils  still  exist  where 
the  miners  are  less  strongly  organized.     (6997) 

6.  Check  weighmen. — ^Mr.  Schluederbbro,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  there  should  be 
on  each  "  tipple"  a  check  weighman;  as  a  matter  of  met  there  are  few  mines  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  where  they  are  not  found.  They  should  be  somew^hat  more  care- 
ful not  to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  mine  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.     (S8.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  does  not  believe  that  employers  seek  to  cheat 
the  miners,  but  believes  that  the  employers  should  themselves  insist  that  the  miners 
employ  check  weighmen,  because  it  satisfies  them  that  they  are  being  fairly  treated. 
(115.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  miners  are  allowed  to  employ 
check  weighmen  and  frequently  do  so.  He  has  never  known  an  instance  of  refusal 
by  an  employer  to  allow  check  weighmen.     (13.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  operators 
to  have  check  weighmen  than  not.  Sometimes,  however,  these  check  weighmen 
make  unnecessary  Souble  in  exercising  their  duty.     (174, 175.) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  although  operators  allow  the 
miners  to  appoint  check  w^eighmen  to  test  scales,  they  frequently  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  scales  to  particular  times,  while  scales  can  often  be  doctored  with  a 
touch.  One  operator  was  sent  to  prison  for  fraud  in  weighing.  In  the  coke  region 
it  is  the  custom  to  measure  insteaa  of  weighing  coal,  which  is  apt  to  cause  injustice. 
Operators  often  require  the  wagons  to  be  heaped  up,  although  that  gives  an  excess 
of  weight.     (72, 73.) 

7.  Qmtract  mininff — airUkracUe, — Mr.  VErrn,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says  that  the  mining  work  is  done  by  contract,  and  that  the 
price  for  each  piece  of  work  is  arranged  by  negotiation  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  miner.  The  price  is  arranged  accorcung  to  the  conditions.  Sometimes  a 
miner  refuses  to  accept  the  price  proposed.  In  that  case  he  is  free  to  go  to  another 
colliery,  or  he  may  stay  in  the  same  colliery  and  take  some  other  work.  If  the 
conditions  turn  out  to  be  different  from  what  they  seemed  to  be,  the  terms  of 
the  contract  may  be  altered,  either  to  give  the  miner  more  or  to  give  him  less. 
The  contracts  are  verbal,  and  there  may  sometimes  be  mistakes  about  them,  but 
if  so  they  are  rectified.    (654,  658. ) 
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Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Ck^al  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  tne  laborers,  as  distinguished  from  miners,  are  paid  by  the 
day,  and  that  miners  are  paid  bv  the  day  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but  that  the 
actual  mining  of  coal  is  universally  done  on  contract  The  terms  of  the  contract 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  particular  spot.  Where  the  veins  are  large  and  lie 
upon  a  considerable  incline  pavment  is  made  by  the  linear  yard.  A  miner  takes  a 
contract  for  a  certain  room.  The  rooms  are  usually  about  100  yards  long.  A  room 
niay  last  a  miner  2  or  3  months  or  it  may  last  him  6  or  8  months.  When  a  particular 
contract  of  this  sort  is  executed,  a  new  contract  is  entered  into.     (645,  647, 648. j 

Mr.  Loom  IS,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pays  its  miners  by  the  car. 
The  rates  are  different  in  different  mines  and  in  different  veins.  It  is  practically  a 
matter  of  individual  contract  with  each  miner.     (659. ) 

Mr.  Marcy  says  all  his  mining  is  done  by  contract.  Coal  could  not  be  mined  any 
other  way.  If  it  were  necessary  to  look  after  so  many  laborers  in  different  rooms  and 
in  the  dark,  one  would  need  to  have  more  foremen  than  men.  Mr.  Marcy's  prices 
per  car  are  uniform.     (668,  669. ) 

8.  Rate9  of  waqes  (see  also  JoirU  agreement — effect  on  wageSy  p.  cxxxvi) . — Mr.  Davis, 
vit-e-president  ot  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  from  1865  to  1868  the  wages  of 
coal  miners  tended  downward.  Since  then  this  tendency  has  been  checked  by  labor 
oi^nizations,  but  wages  have  scarcely  been  raised.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a 
down  ward  movement.     ( 134. ) 

Mr.  Pearcb,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  tendency  of 
wages  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  has  been  downward,  but  it  has  been  checked 
recently  by  the  strong  organization  of  the  miners.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  the  piast  2  years.  Nevertheless  the  miners  are  scarcely  able  to 
save  anything,  as  their  wants  are  constantly  increasing.    (99. ) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  the  result  of  the  suspension  of  production  in  the  coal  mines 
during  1897  was  a  marked  increase  in  wages,  which  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher 
figure  ever  since.  The  average  increase  in  Illinois  has  been  about  30  per  cent,  in  the 
Springfield  district  about  36  per  cent,  and  in  some  other  sections  still  more. 

iTenerally  speaking,  wages  have  risen  materially  during  the  past  30  or  35  years, 
their  purchasing  power  especially  increasing.  Oiganization  of  labor  and  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  increase.     (185,  186. ) 

Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  wages 
are  not  as  high  in  Illinois  now  as  10  years  ago.  Then  he  paid  82^  cents  per  ton  in 
summer  and  90  cents  in  winter  for  screened  coal.  His  present  rate  is  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal,  the  amount  of  screened  coal  being  from  14  to  17  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  run-of-mine  coal.  The  vein  of  coal  in  northern  Illinois  is  only  about  3  feet  8 
inches  thick,  and  that  about  one  car  of  rock  must  be  hoisted  to  every  5  or  7  cars  of 
coal.  Shafts  and  roadways  must  be  heavily  timbered,  although  the  mines  are  dry 
and  dusty,  and  free  from  gas.  Owing  to  these  conditions  the  wages  of  miners  are 
higher  than  in  more  eastern  States,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  also  higher.  There 
are  considerable  differences  in  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  wages  for 
mining  are  adjusted  accordingly.  The  operators  wno  form  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Association  appointed  a  committee  in  1897  to  fix  fair  differentials  in  mining 
prices  for  the  9  dinerent  districts  which  were  established.  Afterwards  the  miners 
met  the  operators  in  State  convention  and  agreed  to  the  different  prices  proposed  by 
the  operators.  The  basing  point  for  the  different  prices  was  made  in  tne  Danville 
district,  with  which  prices  for  Eastern  States  are  compared.  The  prices  throughout 
Illinois  are  higher  than  in  Eastern  States,  owing  to  the  relative  thinness  of  the  veins 
and  the  greater  difficulties  of  mininff.  The  rate  in  northern  Illinois  is  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal,  which  is  estimatea  to  be  worth  16  or  17  percent  less  per  ton  to 
mine  in  that  State  than  screened  coal.  The  witness  believes  that  the  relative  rates 
for  the  different  districts  are  now  fairly  adjusted,  so  that  they  are  on  an  equality  in 
competition.  The  miner  can  produce  on  an  average  over  3  tons  of  coal  per  aay. 
Mr.  Dalzell  believes  that  the  employers  make  more  profit  when  they  pay  high  wages 
than  low  wages,  but  apparently  aoes  not  consider  this  to  be  a  direct  cause  and  effect, 
but  rather  believes  that  at  times  when  the  demand  for  coal  is  good  and  trade  pros- 
{terous,  high  prices  can  be  and  are  paid  for  mining.     (105,  107,  121,  122.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  operator,  states  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Ohio  is  about  $1.75  per  day,  but  in  the  Massillon  district  it  is  about  $1.90. 
The  miners,  as  a  rule,  do  not  work  over  200  to  225  days  per  year.  Under  the  best 
conditions  they  could  thus  earn  about  $390.  Wages  are  lower  by  about  12  per  cent 
than  they  were  15  years  ago.  The  witness  considera  wages  to  be  too  low  to  oe  satis- 
factory to  the  miners,  but  that  fact  is  due  to  the  low  selling  price  of  coal.     (167-169. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  as  compared  with  50  years  ago 
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the  wages  in  coal  mining  are  considerably  better  to-day,  but  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
they  are  lower  than  they  were  17  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  rate  was  $1.05  per  ton; 
now,  66  cents.     (69.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERo,  a  Pittsbuig  operator,  says  that  the  wages  of  coal  miners  before 
the  war  in  the  Pittsburg  district  were  about  40  cents  a  ton.  After  the  war  they  rose 
to|1.30  a  ton  in  the  depreciated  currency.  Later  they  fell  to  78  cents,  and  now  stand 
at  66  cents  for  screenea  coal  and  43|  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal.  At  this  rate  the  wit- 
ness believes  that  a  miner  who  is  fit  to  be  in  the  business  should  earn  not  less  than 
$2.  The  average  output  of  a  miner  is  2i  tons,  but  on  no  account  ought  he  to  mine 
less  than  3  tons.  From  his  receipts  the  miner  must  deduct  about  10  or  15  cents  a  day 
for  powder,  squibs,  repair  of  tools,  etc.  In  West  Virginia,  where  the  unions  have 
little  influence,  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  and  varies  considerably  in  different  mines. 
The  witness  has  heard  of  coal  oeing  mined  there  at  33  cents  per  wagon;  the  contents 
of  wagons  vary  considerably,  but  are  often  as  high  as  two  tons.     (75, 80, 81.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  declares  that  operators  are  glad  to  pay  high 
wages,  and  reduce  them  only  when  forced  by  necessity  through  low  prices  of  the  pro- 
duct. Rates  in  West  Virginia  are  about  the  same  as  15  yeara  ago,  ranging  from  $1.25 
to  $2.  Prior  to  the  late  national  strike,  prices  had  been  steadily  decreasing  and  work 
was  laigely  interrupted.     (7-10. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  iJnitea  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  averagje  daily  wage  of 
miners  in  West  Virginia  probably  amounts  to  $1.25.  A  first-class  miner  will  make 
possibly  $1.75.  But  work  is  so  irregular  that  the  average  for  the  entire  year  is  only 
about  75  cents.  Fifteen  yeans  ago  they  could  make  $100  to  $150  per  month,  but  now 
usually  not  over  $40.  Payment  is  by  the  amount  mined,  var3ring  from  20  to  40  cents 
per  ton,  though  the  bushel  is  sometimes  the  unit  of  measurement.  Prices  for  mining 
m  other  districts  are  higher,  and  have  been  advanced  15  cents  per  ton  within  the  last 
two  years.  The  great  strike  of  1897  was  intended  to  decrease  the  supply  of  coal  and 
force  up  the  price  so  that  the  mining  rate  could  be  made  satisfactory.  Prior  to  the 
strike  it  had  fallen  in  the  Pittsburg  district  from  79  to  54,  and  even  45  cents. 
(21,24,26.) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  in  the  anthracite  r^on 
are  paid  partly  by  the  car  of  coal  and  partly  by  the  day.  The  wages  paid  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  are  77  cents  per  car,  containing  about  2 J  tons.  For 
driving  gangways  the  pay  is  $4.22  per  yard,  lor  airwavs  $2.75  per  yard,  and  for  other 
particular  classes  of  work  special  prices  are  fixed.  The  day  wage  for  miners  under- 
ground is  $1.98  for  10  hours  work,  while  laborers  underground  receive  from  $1.10  to 
$1.64.  The  workers  on  the  breakers,  etc.,  receive  from  $1  to  $1.20.  Firemen  on  the 
engines  receive  $40  per  month,  and  work  10  hours  per  day  for  one  week  and  14  hours 
every  night  for  the  next  week,  with  no  rest  on  Sunday.  The  witness  has  sometimes 
been  able  to  earn  as  high  as  $2.50  per  day,  but  at  other  times  not  over  $1.  At  one 
of  the  best  paying  mines  last  year  he  earned  $404  in  240  days*  actual  work.  He  has 
within  2  years  seen  miners'  families  without  shoes  and  without  meat  for  a  month  at 
a  time.     (143,144.) 

Mr.  James  adds  that  the  rate  paid  for  mining  anthracite  coal  varies  materially  in  dif- 
ferent mines.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  strong  organization.  The  oper- 
ators have  made  use  of  the  sliding-scale  system,  which  they  have  got  under  their  own 
control,  to  fix  wages  to  suit  themselves,  effecting  the  reductions  at  one  place  at  a  time. 
The  inequality  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  cars  of  different  sizes.  Thus,  for  cars  of  80 
cubic  feet  85  cents  is  paid  in  certain  mines,  while  for  cars  of  161  or  171  cubic  feet 
only  $1.08  is  paid.  A  standard  car  should  be  adopted.  The  miners  are  often  required 
to  neap  up  the  cars,  resulting  in  injustice.     (144, 146, 151.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  the  requirements  of  heaping  up 
the  coal  on  the  cars  are  usually  fair  to  miners.  A  leveler  is  employed  to  show  that 
the  topping  is  6  inches  high.     (162.) 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  the  railway  companies  which  enter  the  anthracite  r^on 
themselves  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  coal,  and  are  therefore  able  practically  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages,  since  independent  operators  could  not  compete  if  they  paid 
higher  rates.  The  methods  of  payment  and  the  rates  vary  greatly  in  different  places. 
Thus,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Payment  is  sometimes  by 
the  day,  sometimes  by  the  ton  or  by  the  car.  Cars  vary  in  capacity  from  1}  to  2 
tons,  and  the  price  paid  for  mining  them  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.20.  The  minerE 
in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  have  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  mine 
more  than  6  cars  in  a  day.     ( 155.  J 

Mr.  Marcy  pays  by  the  car  an  invariable  price.  For  a  77-foot  car  he  pays  $1  and 
for  a  66-foot  car  85  cents.  The  77-foot  car  holds  about  2  tons.  The  gangway  price, 
yardage,  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  foreman  and  the  individual  miners.  It 
varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  rock.     (668^  669.) 
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9.  Amount  of  earnings, — ^Mr.  Loomis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  states  that  minern  working  for  his 
company  earn  from  $2  to  $5  a  day  net  He  has  taken  the  names  of  from  6  to  12  men 
in  each  mine — good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  average  miners — ^and  ascertained  the 
actiml  money  which  they  drew  for  a  year.  It  rang^  from  1500  to  $1,000  net,  after 
deducting  all  supplies,  including  powaer  and  coal.  Each  miner  has  usually  an  assistr 
ant,  whom  he  himself  pays.  Mr.  Loomis  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  amounts 
named  by  him  as  yearly  wages  cover  the  wages  of  two  men,  the  miner  and  the  assist- 
ant.    (661,663.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  says  that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  for  ordinary  outside  labor  are  on 
the  basis  of  ^.10  a  week  for  a  mil  week  of  60  hours  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50  a  ton  at 
the  shipping  point.  Miners  receive  $2  a  day  for  what  is  called  common  work,  that 
is,  work  done  by  the  dav,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  price  of  c^al.  The  actual  mining 
18  all  done  by  contract,  out  day  wages  and  contract  wages  alike  are  governed  b^  the 
sliding  scale.  An  average  miner  ought  to  earn  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day  under  ordinary 
conditions,  working  by  contract,  and  working  full  time.     (646, 647. ) 

Of  Mr.  Mabcy's  120  or  125  anthracite  miners,  23  per  cent  earn  less  than  $300  in  a 
year,  47  per  cent  earn  between  $300  and  $500,  about  30  per  cent  from  $500  to  $800 
and  $900,  and  some  few  $1,000.  This  statement  includes  every  man,  whether  he 
works  an  hour  a  day  or  more,  whether  he  loads  one  car  or  more.  Seven  cars  are 
sappoeed  to  be  a  day's  work.  The  statement  gives  net  earnings  after  making  all 
deductions  for  powder,  supplies,  and  oil.     (667-^9.) 

If  a  man's  wages  are  very  low»  it  is  because  he  does  not  work  when  there  is  work 
for  him.  Every  miner  in  the  anthracite  regions  would  be  able  to  support  his  family 
in  comfort  at  present  wages  (March,  1900)  if  he  were  frugal  and  industrious.  (667- 
669,  672.) 

A  livii]^  wage,  says  Mr.  MrrcHKLL,  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  a  workman  to 
live  as  he  should  live,  educate  his  children,  and  save  enough  for  old  age.  Miners  do 
not  now  usually  receive  a  living  wage.  If  all  operators  paid  a  living  wi^,  there 
would  be  no  loss,  since  it  would  nx  the  price  of  coal.  Yet  tne  increase  in  price,  prob- 
ably not  over  20  cents  a  ton,  would  not  involve  hardship  to  consumers.  The  chief 
cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  in  transportation.  The  cost  at  the  mines  in  the  United 
States  averages  99  cents;  in  other  countries  about  $1.75.     (41,  42.) 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1898,  Mr.  Mitchell  continues,  was  159,609,898 
tons.  Dupposing  the  price  of  mining  to  be  50  cents  a  ton — ^a  high  average  estimate — 
this  would  give  for  the  248,000  miners  less  than  $1.03  for  each  of  the  306  working 
days.  To  the  objection  that  many  of  the  miners  are  employed  only  for  a  short  time, 
witness  replied  that  most  of  them  work  quite  steadily.     (57. ) 

10.  Sliding  scale. — Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that 
the  sliding  scale  system  is  eminently  fair.  It  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  ne  knows,  in 
Colorado.  A  minimum  should  be  fixed  below  which  wages  should  not  go.  He 
defines  the  living  wage  as  that  for  which  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  willing  to  live 
and  work.  The  standard  of  living  will  vary  in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 
(216,  217,  223. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  considers  that  sliding  scales  are  scarcely  practi- 
cable in  coal  mining,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  although  he  believes  that  some 
such  system  is  employed  in  anthracite  mining.     (121. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  miners  would 
favor  the  introduction  of  a  sliding  scale  in  wages  provided  a  minimum  were  fixed. 
It  has  been  used  locally.    The  system  exists  in  England.     (41. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  slidmg-scale  system  was 
adopted  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  in  1868.  The  basis  was  fixed  at  $3  a  ton  for 
coal,  and  miners,  operators,  and  railways  were  to  share  eoually  in  any  advance  or 
decline.  Later  the  miners  were  denied  representation  on  tne  board  which  fixed  the 
prices  from  time  to  time,  and  the  system  became  an  injury  to  them,  tending  to  bring 
wages  down  to  the  minimum.     (133. ) 

Mr.  James  states  that  in  1875  the  anthracite  operators  fixed  $5  per  ton  at  the  sear 
board  as  the  basis  for  adjusting  wages,  and  provided  that  the  miners  should  receive 
one-tenth  of  any  advance  and  lose  one-tenth  of  any  decrease  in  prices.  The  miners 
themselves  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  determining  what  w^ere  the  prices  which 
fixed  wages,  and  the  operators  have  failed  to  advance,  but  have  regularly  reduced 
wages.  Practically  the  diding  scale  is  now  meaningless.  The  wages  of  anthracite 
miners  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  few  years,  and  in  the  winter  of  1898-99 
they  received  no  sSvance,  although  coal  was  advanced  very  much.  Widely  different 
wages  are  found  in  different  mines.     (146,  147.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and 
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Iron  Company,  says  that  all  wages  paid  by  his  company,  both  day  wages  and 
contract  wages,  are  governed  by  the  sliding  scale,  which  was  established  in  1875.  It 
was  arranged  at  that  time  between  a  committee  of  the  men  and  Mr.  Go  wen,  who 
acted  for  himself  and  the  individual  operators.  The  agreement  was  reached  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  strike.  It  has  been  maintained  continuously  sin6e,  except  that  in 
1888  it  was  changed  temporarily  by  agreement  for  three  months.  The  basis  price 
for  coal  is  $2.50  at  the  shipping  point,  and  when  coal  is  at  this  price,  common  labor- 
ers get  $8.10  a  week,  and  miners,  when  working  by  time,  $2  a  day.  Advances  and 
dechnes  from  the  basis  price  affect  day  wages  by  a  percentage.  Miners  working  by 
contract  get  one-third  of  all  advances  and  lose  one-third  of  declines.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  average  price  was  5  per  cent  below  the  basis.  The 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  would  run  above  that  There  was  a  gradual  rise  from  5 
per  cent  below  in  July,  1899,  to  7 J  per  cent  above  in  June,  1900.  Mr.  Luther  had 
no  later  figures  at  the  time  of  his  testimony.  The  average  wages  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  would  not  be  feir  from  the  basis  rate.     (646,  648,  649,  652. ) 

C.  Company  stores  and  houses. — 1.  Company  stores— justification  aeneraUy. — 
Mr.  Robinson,  an  operator  of  West  Virginia,  knows  of  no  operators  who  do  not  have 
company  stores.  They  are  necessary  at  first  because  of  remoteness  of  mines  from 
other  stores,  and  later  m  order  that  by  the  profit  from  them  mines  may  be  made  to 
cover  fixed  expenses  during  dull  seasons  of  the  year.  Man^  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  existence  or  cut  wages.  The  system  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tendency  to  concentrate  a  number  of  lines  of  business  under  one  head. 
(15,  16. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsbui^  operator,  says  he  does  not  know  of  any  mining 
company  now  running  company  stores,  but  some  do  give  orders  upon  stores,  receiv- 
ing compensation  from  them  for  deducting  the  amount  from  the  wages  of  the  miners. 
The  witness  considers  it  only  right  and  proper  that  the  miners  should  give  their 
employers  the  preference  in  purchai^ing  the  necessaries  of  life,  provided  they  can 
buy  there  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere.  Often  the  mines  are  isolated  so  that  the  miners 
would  suffer  if  crSlits  were  not  advanced  them  by  the  companies.  The  witness  does 
not  believe  that  mines  are  kept  in  operation  simply  by  the  profits  of  company  stores 
and  company  houses,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  closed.     (79,  81.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  company  stores  may  be  necessary  at  first  when  mining 
towns  are  started  in  isolated  places/  If  some  operators  have  them  others  must  also, 
in  order  to  compete,  especisuly  since  the  profits  are  often  very  high.  Sometimes 
companies  do  not  allow  competing  stores  to  be  established  in  towns  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  them,  but  usually  they  do.  Miners  do  not  need  this  system  becauf« 
of  the  credit  that  is  given  them.  Their  credit  at  other  stores  is  good  and  if  wages 
were  paid  weekly  in  cash  there  would  be  no  difficulty.     (43,  44. ) 

Mr.  Ross  thiuKs  that  company  stores  have  never  been  abused  to  any  such  extent 
in  Illinois  as  in  some  other  States,  and  that  the  evil  is  steadily  decreasing.  These 
stores  were  more  or  less  necessary  when  the  mines  were  first  started  in  isolated 
places.  But  when  towns  grew  they  were  forced  to  meet  the  prices  of  other  stores 
and  were  often  abandoned.  In  earlier  times  they  were  often  a  source  of  immense 
revenue  to  the  owners,  and  enabled  them  to  underbid  their  competitors.  The 
miners  of  Illinois  have  to  some  extent  contracted  with  their  employers  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  mining  supplies  shall  be  furnished.     (183, 185. ) 

2.  Cbmpany  stores — Prices^  and  compulsion  to  pcUronize. — Mr.  Dalzell,  an  operator, 
believes  that  company  stores  are  sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  the  miners,  where 
the  employers  are  of  the  right  disposition,  but  they  are  often  very  injurious  to  their 
intereste.  The  company  store  which  was  formerly  operated  by  the  company  with 
which  he  is  connected  was  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  employees.  It 
was  finally  closed,  as  it  did  not  prove  profitable,  but  was  leased  to  another  individual, 
and  orders  upon  the  store  are  still  issued  by  the  company.  The  company,  however, 
receives  no  percentage  for  paying  the  orders  which  are  turned  in  by  the  miners  to 
the  store.     (115,116.) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  prices  of  company  stores  are  often  excessive.  He  knows 
of  one  recent  instance  where  powder  which  could  be  bought  at  other  stores  for 
|1  a  keg  was  sold  for  |2.25.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Company  has  18  or 
20  union  supply  stores,  where  the  prices  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  neighboring  independent  stores.  Usually  where  the  operator  owns  the  ground 
he  does  not  aflow  other  stores  to  be  built.  In  some  cases  where  other  than  the 
owners  are  allowed  to  establish  stores,  the  owner  receives  10  per  cent  for  establish- 
ing the  store-order  system.  It  is  possible  often  for  miners  to  supply  themselves 
from  stores  in  the  neighboring  villages.  In  one  instance  mentioned,  peddlers  and 
delivery  wagons  are  prohibited  from  going  near  company  houses.  Instances  where 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  company  stores  because  of  isolation  are  rare.     (67,  68.) 
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Mr.  McKay  adds  that  in  1896  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Com- 
pan)r,  which  had  no  company  store,  proposed  to  other  operators  and  miners  to  pay 
a  uniform  scale  at  5  per  cent  reduction  from  existing  union  rates.  MosTof  the  com- 
pany stores  in  the  Pittshuig  district  were  accordingly  temporarily  closed;  but  the 
wage  agreement  having  been  broken,  they  were  reestablished  in  most  instances. 
The  method  of  issuing  store  orders  varies.  Sometimes  a  coupon  book  or  a  card  is 
isBued  for  a  certain  amount  of  credit,  from  which  coupons  are  torn  or  punches 
made.     (61,  67. ) 

Mr.  Peabce,  secretary  of  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  although  the  use  of 
company  stores  and  store  orders  is  not  universal  it  is  very  common,  and  the  results 
are  injurious  to  miners.  No  other  stores  but  the  company  stores  will  take  store 
orders,  and  miners  are  practically  forced  to  patronize  them  and  pay  the  prices  they 
charge,  which  are  usually  high,  especially  if  the  mine  is  some  distance  from  a  town 
with  competing  stores.  Where  the  operators  own  the  land  around  the  mine  they 
usually  refuse  to  allow  other  stores  to  be  established.  The  witness  at  one  time 
workcKi  for  Bobbins  Coal  Company,  about  2  miles  from  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He 
found  he  could  make  purchases  more  cheaply  in  the  town,  but  at  every  pay  day  he 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  deal  with  the  company  store,  and  finally  he  was  so  placed 
that  he  could  not  work,  although  he  was  not  formally  discharged.  He  considers 
that  trade  unions  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  overcoming  this  evil.     (97,  98. ) 

Mr.  James  says  that  many  miners  have  recently  told  him  that  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  mine  sunerintendent  to  buy  provisions  as  well  as  mine  supplies  from 
the  company  stores.  Mr.  James  has  an  account  for  goods  bought  at  a  company 
store  of  the  Pkurish  Coal  Company,  amounting  to  $23.29,  with  the  prices  for  the 
same  goods  at  private  stores  amounting  to  |6.72  less.  The  operators  maintained 
their  stores  in  defiance  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  until  that  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional.    (147,  148.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  prices  in  mine  stores  are  regu- 
lated by  the  competition  of  stores  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  miners  often  send  their 
children  or  so  themselves  for  supplies.  Protests  are  made  by  organizations  against 
prices,  but  tney  are  reallv  not  excessive.  Miners  are  free  to  deal  with  these  stores 
as  they  please,  nor  do  they  cut  a  figure  in  suppressing  strikes.  Miners  draw  from 
the  company  orders  on  stores  in  sums  from  50  cents  to  $2  and  present  these  at  store. 
Most  miners  have  some  cash  left  to  draw  on  pay  day;  pay  rolls  are  usually  heavy. 
(15,  16.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  savs  that  all  mining  companies  in  West  Virginia  issue  store 
orders.  Pasteboard  cnecks,  not  transferable,  are  issued  to  employees,  good  at  the 
store.  Sometimes  a  little  cash  will  be  given  at  the  store  on  these  orders.  Witness 
knows  of  instances  where  miners  were  compelled  to  deal  considerably  with  the 
company  store  or  lose  their  position.  Prices  are  fully  25  per  cent  higher  than 
elsewhere;  flour,  |5  to  $7  per  barrel;  sugar,  15  pounds  for  $1;  Arbuckle's  coffee,  12} 
to  20  cents  a  package;  ham,  12^  to  17  cents  a  pound;  canned  corn  and  tomatoes,  2 
cans  for  25  cents.  Mr.  Stephenson  recently  bought  a  barrel  of  the  best  flour  at  a 
private  store  for  $3.85.     (24,  25. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  testifying  in  Julv,  1901, 
stated  that  wherever  the  labor  organizations  of  miners  had  become  strong  they  had 
srreatly  reduced  the  evils  of  company  stores  and  tenements.  In  the  unorganized 
fields,  such  as  West  Vii^nia,  the  miners  must  either  deal  at  company  stores  and  live 
in  company  tenements,  paying  exorbitant  prices  and  rents,  or  they  will  lose  employ- 
ment.    (699. ) 

3.  Company  stores. — AnihracUe  region. — Mr.  Brooks  says  there  are  operators  in  the 
anthracite  district  who  maintain  companjr  stores.  He  presumes  that  in  small  places 
these  stores  charge  high  prices,  but  this  is  impossible  in  a  place  like  Scranton.  In 
these  smaller  pla^  the  operators  who  have  stores  are  doubtless  at  an  advantage  in 
competing  in  producing  coal  with  those  who  do  not  have  stores.  Certain  stockhold- 
ers in  the  mining  company  with  which  the  w^itness  is  connected  operate  a  store,  and 
where  the  consent  of  the  miners  is  given  in  writing  the  mining  company  will  deduct 
from  wages  for  purchases  at  the  store.  Doubtless  in  some  cases  mining  officials  are 
inclined  to  coerce  their  men  by  a  company  store.     (158-160. ) 

Mr.  James,  a  miner,  savs  that  practically  all  anthracite  mine  operators  have  stores 
for  supplying  powder  ana  other  miners'  materials,  and  many  of  them  have  stores  for 
provisions  ana  other  goods  as  well.  The  witness  was  formerlv  employed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  at  Jeanesville.  Just  before  the  strike  of  1897  the  mine 
foremen  went  through  the  mmes  and  informed  all  those,  including  the  w^itness,  w^ho  did 
not  bu^  their  mining  supplies  from  the  company  store  that  they  could  leave  unless 
they  did  so.  The  success  of  the  following  strike  prevented  this  threat  from  being 
carried  out.    The  price  for  powder  at  the  company  store  was  then  $2.75  per  keg. 
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while  it  could  be  bought  from  other  stores  for  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Prices  for  other 
materials  wete  in  similar  proportions.  This  company  did  not  maintain  a  provision 
store,  although  one  was  run  by  a  former  mine  operator,  and  orders  were  issued  upon 
it  by  the  company. 

It  is  noticeable  also  that  where  miners  have  small  balances  left  on  their  store 
checks  for  miners'  supplies  the  comi>any  often  claims  a  charge  for  blacksmithing  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  amount.  The  witness  submitted  one  account  of  $24  earned  by  a 
miner  with  the  amount  exactly  offset  by  chaiges.     (141,  142,  147,  148.) 

Mr.  M  ARCY,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  his  company  has  no  store, 
but  it  collects  for  a  store  where  the  miners  trade.  He  does  not  know  who  compose 
the  firm  that  owns  the  store,  or  whether  any  member  of  his  company  is  interested 
in  it;  he  is  not.  He  has  had  similar  arrangements  with  other  stores  in  previous 
years.  The  store  makes  a  small  payment  for  clerk  hire — about  what  it  costs  to  make 
the  collection.  The  company  makes  the  arrangement  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
men.  They  are  not  solicited  to  patronize  the  particular  store,  but  are  entirely  free 
to  trade  where  they  will.  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  know  that  the  men  are  compelled  to 
trade  at  any  company  store,  but  he  aoes  not  know  that  compulsion  is  not  exercised. 
(680,671.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  has  never  had  a  company  store.  It  sells  the 
miner  tools  and  anything  he  needs;  but  on  the  supplies  other  than  powder  the  com- 
pany gets  barely  enough  to  cover  the  cost  and  a  small  percentage  of  waste.  (652, 
653.) 

Mr.  Yeith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  has  no  company  stores,  and  makes  no  collections  for  store  keepers. 
Every  miner  gets  his  money  every  2  weeks  and  can  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 
(655,  656. ) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Kail  way,  says  that  his  company  has  no  company  stores  and 
does  not  deduct  from  wages  any  bills  that  the  men  may  contract  in  any  stores. 
(661,664.) 

4.  Powder — Anthracite  region. — ^Mr.  Brooks  says  that  mining  companies  in  the 
anthracite  region  sell  powder  directly  to  the  miners,  not  from  a  store.  The  cost  at 
wholesale  is  now  about  $1  per  keg.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1877  the  operators 
promised  never  to  ask  more  than  $3  for  powder.  The  cost  has  at  times  been  higher 
than  that,  but  since  the  cost  has  fallen  the  price  to  miners  has  also  been  lowered. 
(160.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  testifying  in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  sells 
powder  to  the  miners  at  $2.75  a  keg.  He  does  not  know  what  it  costs  the  company. 
The  miners  are  not  free  to  buy  powder  elsewhere.  He  does  not  know  how  the 
price  is  fixed,  but  he  understands  that  powder  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  the  wages 
are  figured,  under  an  old  agreement     (663. ) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  coal  operator,  states  that  he  sells  powder  to  the  miners 
at  $2.50  a  keg,  and  it  costs  his  company  probably  $1.50.  Tne  difference  is  not 
regarded  as  a  profit,  but  account  is  taken  of  it  in  reckoning  the  cost  of  mining. 
(670.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  for  10  years  or  more  his  company  has  sold  powder  to  its 
miners  at  $1 .50  a  keg.     (653. ) 

5.  Company  stores — Legislation, — Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  nearly  all  State  laws,  how- 
ever great  care  was  taken  in  framing  them,  have  been  held  unconstitutional  as 
abridging  the  right  of  contract.  In  other  cases  they  are  evaded  by  placing  the  store 
in  the  name  of  other  individuals,  or,  as  in  Illinois,  by  offering  cash,  but  immediately, 
before  it  can  be  taken  up,  taking  it  back  and  giving  a  check,  the  implication  being 
that  the  check  is  bought  with  the  money.     (43,  49. ) 

6.  Company  tenements. — Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  mine  tenements  are  built  of  the 
cheapest  material,  usually  not  weatherboarded  and  sometimes  not  plastered.  Often 
only  one  well  is  sunk  for  12  or  14  houses,  and  only  one  water-closet  lumished  for  3  or 
4.  Influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  compel  men  *  to  live  in  these  houses,  and  they 
are  a  strong  means  of  coercion  in  time  of  strike.  A  3-room  house  usually  rents  for 
$4  a  month;  a  4-room  house  for  $6;  a  5-room  house  for  $8.  Construction  by  com- 
panies may  be  necessary  in  isolated  places,  but  the  same  things  are  done  in  large 
towns.     (45.) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  operators  may  find  it  necessary  to 
build  houses  in  order  to  secure  labor,  but  usually  miners  prefer  to  have  no  company 
houses,  and  plenty  of  labor  could  be  secured  in  a  short  time.     (68. ) 
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Mr.  Roes  consideFB  company  tenements  wrong  in  principle^  although  they  may 
prove  convenient  where  mmes  are  isolated.     (lS-185. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  all  mine  operators  own 
nearly  all  of  the  miners'  houses.  Usually  these  are  made  of  boards  straight  up  and 
down,  unplastered,  but  with  thick  wall  paper  over  boards  inside.  Miners  are  virtu- 
ally compelled  to  rent  these  houses,  either  because  there  is  no  land  on  which  they 
or  other  persons  can  build  houses,  or  because  otherwise  their  conditions  of  employ- 
ment would  be  made  unfavorable.  In  case  of  strike,  companies  inmied lately  give 
notice  to  vacate,  so  that  system  becomes  a  strong  means  of  coercion.  Construction 
of  houses  by  operators  may  be  necessary  at  the  opening  of  mines  in  remote  places. 
(26.) 

Mr.  Peabce  sajrs  that  the  houses  built  by  mining  companies  are  usually  very  poor, 
small,  and  imsanitary.  In  Ohio,  at  least,  they  are  mostly  of  straight  up-and-down 
boards,  and  many  are  not  plastered,  although  the  comjjanies  usually  paper  them  at 
their  own  expense.  The  witness  knows  of  5  houses  which  were  built  m  1882  for  $95 
each,  and  which  are  renting  for  $5  or  |6  per  month.  It  is  often  true  that.the  houses 
are  worthless  after  the  mines  have  been  worked  out,  but  the  mines  usually  last  at 
least  15  to  25  years.  Cases  have  occurred  in  several  mining  States  where  miners 
have  been  evicted  upon  striking,  and  where  thia  has  been  threatened  as  a  means  of 
coercion.     (98. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDBiffiERG  says  that  it  is  to  the  ad  vanta^  of  operators  that  miners  should 
be  furnished  with  comfortable  houses,  superior  to  the  hovels  in  which  they  formerly 
lived.  His  own  company,  and  all  the  larger  companies  in  the  Pittsbuig  district,  he 
believes,  furnish  satisfactory  houses  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  contain  8  rooms. 
costing  perhaps  $800,  with  modem  conveniences.  In  many  cases  the  miners  could 
obtain  no  other  houses.  Thus  at  one  of  the  witness's  mines  there  are  at  present 
plenty  of  applicants  for  work,  but  no  houses  to  put  them  in,  and  50  houses  are  being 
Duilt.  Minmg  operators  expect  to  obtain  a  reasonable  profit  from  these  houses. 
(80,  81. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  best  miners'  tenements  are  found  in  the  anthracite  renon 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  even  then  they  are  unsatisfactory  and  the  rents  are  unduly 
high.  Tne  conditions  are  worst  in  West  Virginia,  where  a  majority  of  the  houses 
contain  only  2  or  3  rooms,  are  built  of  upright  boards^  and  have  no  conveniences, 
cupboards,  proper  water  supply,  or  sanitation.  The  mmers  there  are  worse  housed 
than  other  wi^e-eamers  in  small  towns.  Their  rent  is  usually  about  $2  a  room. 
The  houses  maintained  by  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  however,  are  of  very 
fioir  character.  Since  the  life  of  mines  is  likely  to  be  from  25  to  50  years,  companies 
ought  to  put  up  comfortable  houses.     ( 133,  134. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  as  a  rule  miners'  houses  in  West 
Virginia  are  owned  by  operators,  but  miners  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  them  nor 
discriminated  against  if  they  do  not.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  witness's  employees 
own  their  own  houses,  many  ha\ing  been  aided  to  bmld  them  by  witness.  Men  are 
ordered  out  when  they  strike,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  check  their  striking.     ( 12,  16. ) 

7.  Oompanv  tenement. — Anthracite  region, — Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator, 
speaking  for  his  own  mines  especially,  holds  that  tenements  are  constructed  mostly  at 
the  desire  of  the  men  themselves.  He  would  prefer  not  to  build  any;  but  since  the 
company  can  furnish  them  at  cheaper  rates  than  private  owners,  they  are  demanded 
by  the  miners.  He  admits  that  they  are  not  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  but  holds 
that  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  furnished  for  the  rent  paid.  They  are  mostly  of  2 
stories,  with  2  rooms  on  the  lower  floor.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  often  bad,  but 
this  is  apparently  due  largely  to  the  character  of  the  tenants.  The  rent  charged  is 
$6  per  month,  a  ton  of  cosil'  monthly  being  furnished  by  the  company.  Houses 
built  by  private  owners  are  better,  but  the  rents  are  considerably  higher.    ( 158, 159. ) 

Mr.  LiTTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  I^adin^  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  nis  company  owns  a  great  many  houses,  which  it  leases  to 
its  employees,  but  that  it  prefers  to  have  them  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where 
it  need  not  make  provision  for  them.  There  are  isolated  olaces  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  company  to  furnish  houses.  When  wages  went  so  low,  about  1898,  and  the 
working  time  was  so  short,  **  the  compuiy  forgot  to  charge  them  any  house  rent.-' 
Probably  half  the  men,  perhaps  more,  live  in  the  towns  away  from  their  work  and 
are  earned  to  and  from  their  work  by  the  miners'  trains — some  of  them  10  or  15 
miles.  These  trains  are  run  by  the  Reading  Railroad  to  accommodate  the  men  and 
keep  them  in  the  towns,  **  where  they  own  their  own  houses  and  live  just  as  other 
people  do  under  municipal  government."  The  men  are  charged  for  passage  jiist 
about  what  it  costs  to  run  the  trains — about  5  cents  for  15  miles.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  deficiency  which  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  makes  up.    (648,  652. ) 
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Mr.  Vbith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  (Company,  says 
that  the  houses  owned  by  his  company  have  from  4  to  10  rooms.  A  4-room  house 
rents  for  $2,  $3,  or  $4,  according  to  its  quality.  There  are  some  houses  that  cost  16, 
and  some  10-room  houses  that  run  as  high  as  $8.  All  the  company's  houses  are 
ffood.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  iron  company,  so  far  as  possible,  to  have  the  miners 
five  in  the  towns.  It  makes  better  people  to  live  where  town  facilities,  schools,  and 
churches  are  available.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  company  has  established  the 
runnine  of  miners'  trains.     (657. ) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railway,  says  that  his  company  has  very  few  tenement  houses. 
(661.) 

8.  Compomy  doctors, — Mr.  ScHLUKDEatBERo,  at  one  of  the  largest  mines  controlled  by 
his  company,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  miners  that  they  shall  pay  a  certain 
sum  per  month  for  a  doctor.  It  is  optional  with  them  to  entei  this  arrangement,  but 
where  they  do  so  the  company  collects  the  monthly  sum  and  the  doctor  furnishes 
the  necessary  attendance  and  medicines.     (80. ) 

D«  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  Bituminous  mines, — Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal  minins  has  been  solely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  trade  unions.  The  result  has  been  very  beneficial  in  raising  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence. The  ability  of  miners  and  other  producers  to  pjroduce  more  than  can  be  con- 
sumed makes  a  reauction  of  hours  necessary.  There  is  special  need  of  short  hours 
in  coal  mines  because  of  the  unhealthy  conaitions.     (70. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
enables  the  workman  to  improve  his  intellectual  faculties  and  become  a  better  citizen. 
Miners  are  more  justly  entitled  to  reduction  than  men  working  above  ^und,  because 
of  the  unhealthful  conditions  in  which  they  work.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  Stetes  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured  by 
miners  and  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides.     (27, 28.) 

Mr.  MrrcHELL  says  the  8-hour  day  has  been  secured  by  a^^reement  of  employers  and 
miners'  organizations  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illmois,  and  in  parts  of  other 
States.  Operators  object  little  except  on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  is  not  uni- 
versal. Trade  is  to  some  extent  diverted  to  districts  having  longer  hours,  where  the 
proportion  of  fixed  expense  of  mine  operation  is  less.  More  men  have  been  given 
employment  under  the  8-hour  system,  and  miners  are  improving  themselves  in  health 
and  mind.  He  speaks  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  shorter  hours  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  desirability  ot  uniform  hours  on  account  of  the  competition  of  different  districts. 
Working  long  hours  in  one  district  injures  others.     (47,  48. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  further  that  the  reduction  to  8  nours  per  day  is  specially  desir- 
able in  coal  mines  because  of  excessive  production;  but  a  man  can  do  as  much  phys- 
ical work  in  8  hours  as  in  10.  Miners  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  rate  per  ton 
under  reduced  hours,  so  that  the  operator  would  lose  nothing.  His  machinery  would 
not  even  stand  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  at  present.  So  far  where  hours 
of  miners  have  been  reduced  mine  laborers  who  work  by  the  day  have  had  their 
wages  correspondingly  reduced.     (36,  41,  47.) 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  8-hour  day  is  demanded  by  the 
trade  unions  everywhere.  Its  effects  in  the  mines  have  not  yet  been  fully  jjroved, 
but  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  last  year  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  injurious  to 
operators  of  mines.  There  are  special  reasons  why  the  8-hour  day  is  desirable  on 
account  of  the  unhealthful  conditions  prevailing  in  mines.     (129, 135, 137. ) 

Mr.  Pearcb,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal 
mines  to  8  has  not  injured  the  operators;  at  least  there  was  no  objection  raised  to 
the  continuance  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  agreement  The  miners 
have  had  more  time  to  read  and  study,  to  enjoy  their  homes  and  society,  and  their 
health  has  been  improved.     (100.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNs,  an  Ohio  onerator,  says  that  the  8-hour  system  has  given  satisfaction 
to  the  miners,  and  generally  also  to  the  operators.  One  effect  in  the  Massillon  dis- 
trict has  been  to  compel  the  introduction  of  better  machinery  for  handling  coal,  so 
that  the  miners  can  now  produce  practically  as  much  as  in  9  or  10  hours,  when  they 
often  had  to  wait  to  have  their  coal  hauled  out.  Moreover,  the  miners  were  not 
always  actually  working  full  time  under  the  former  system,  whereas  they  are  now 
required  to  do  so.     (171. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  operator,  believes  that  most  of  the  coal  operators,  at  least 
in  Illinois,  granted  the  demand  for  the  8-hour  day  unwillingly,  and  believe  still  that 
it  was  in j uncus  to  their  interests.  A  man  can  not  do  much  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  work  in  8  hours  which  he  could  in  10.  It  may  be  b^t  for  his  health  and 
welfare  to  consent  to'such  reduction  of  his  earning  capacity,  but  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  what  it  was  found  to  be  in  Illinois,  that  the  miners  ultimately  secure  as  high 
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for  8  hours  as  they  would  for  10,  although  doing  leas  work,  thus  mjuring 
employers.  The  witness  concedes  that  the  miners  may  have  produced  as  much, 
taking  the  entire  year  through,  under  the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  lO-hour  system, 
because  of  the  more  continuous  working.  The  excessive  producing  capacity  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  country  may  thus  justify  an  8-hour  day.  The  witness  admits, 
finally,  that  the  8-hour  day,  if  uniform  in  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  country, 
would  be  advants^eous  to  all  concerned;  however,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  coal  district  when  it  does  not  prevail  in  other  districts.     (109,  111. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUKDSRBERG,  a  Pittsbuiv  operator,  sa}rs  the  reduction  of  hours  in  coal 
mines  to  8  per  day  has  injured  the  operators,  since  the  machinery,  which  is  now 
largely  being  used,  lies  idle  two-thirds  of  the  day.  It  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  ran  different  shifts.  The  '* tipple''  outside  the  mine  can  be  run  satisfactorUjr  only 
by  daylight,  and  unless  run  at  feast  10  hours  a  day  is  unprofitable.  The  witness 
does  not  believe  that  the  miners  have  really  shortened  their  hours  materially;  being 
paid  by  the  ton,  they  have  always  worked  about  as  long  as  seemed  to  them 
best.     (82.) 

2.  AnthraciU  mines. — ^Mr.  Maikct,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that 
the  wages  of  miners  are  hard  to  state,  because  some  of  them  will  work  5  hours  in  the 
day,  some  of  them  3  hours,  and  some  of  them  full  time.  Ten  hours  are  called  a  full 
day,  but  Mr.  Marcy  does  not  think  he  has  3  men  out  of  120  or  125  who  will  work  so 
long.  Thev  usually  work  4,  5,  or  6  hours.  It  is  exceptional  if  one  works  over  7.  It 
is  impossible  to  compel  r^ular  working  hours.  The  law  requires  that  if  10  men 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  shalt  they  be  allowed  to  come  up.  It  often  happens  that  Mr. 
Marcy  would  be  glad  to  run  until  6  o'clock,  but  is  compelled  to  stop  at  4  because  the 
sapply  is  falling  so  short  that  he  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  If 
the  men  would  all  stay  and  work  it  would  go  right  on.     (667-669. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  anthracite  miners  mostly  work  10 
hours  per  day,  although  thev  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  even  more.  Owing 
to  the  great  oversupply  of  labor  there  are  many  constantly  idle,  and  the  shorter 
workday  is  needed  to  take  up  the  unemployed  and  to  increase  the  regularity  of 
employment.  The  shorter  day  would  also  liave  beneficial  social  and  educational 
effects.     (149.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  coal  operator,  considers  8  hours  a  big  day's  work  in  the 
mines  and  would  favor  the  reduction  of  hours  everywhere  to  that  number.    (154. ) 

£•  Oeneral  social  c^ondltlons.  (See  also  Dmnkennets  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
p.  cLix. ) — Mr.  Vbith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Ck>m- 
pany,  sa^'s  that  the  general  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  miners,  including  the 
foreigners,  are  satisfactory.  There  has  been  very  great  improvement.  The  foreigners 
used  to  live  8  or  9  or  10  in  a  room  and  15  or  20  in  the  same  house.  But  these  condi- 
tions are  largely  done  away  with.  The  foreign  miners  are  living  like  other  people. 
The  young  people  are  Americans.     (656,  657.^ 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  during  the  past  15  ^ears  the  condi- 
tion of  the  miners  in  the  antnracite  region,  especially  of  the  native  bom  and  of 
those  from  northern  Europe,  has  improv^  considerably,  although  their  wages  have 
not  increased.  They  are  more  intelligent  and  refined,  and  their  habits  are  better. 
Thev  spend  their  money  more  judiciously.  The  miners  from  southern  Europe  are 
gradually  catching  American  ideas.     (160. ) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Itea<^ng  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  little  food  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  his  company's 
mines.  Tnere  are  some  farming  counties  parallel  to  the  coal  valleys,  but  the  markets 
are  hugely  supplied  from  the  cities  and  from  the  country  that  supplies  Philadelphia. 
In  many  parts  of  the  region  the  miners  have  little  patches  of  ground  and  raise  vege- 
tables ana  potatoes.     (653'. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUBDERBERO,  a  Pittsbuig  operator,  states  that  coal  miners  are  on  a  decidedly 
higher  plane  than  25  years  ago,  when  the  mines  were  extremelv  unsanitary  and  the 
miners'  houses  mere  hovels.  Wages  have  been  increased  and  nours  reduced.  The 
miners,  havins  become  more  educated,  require  more  pay  and  comforts.  But  very 
few  American-bom  men  will  mine  coal.     (81.) 

F.  Strikes  of  coal  miners.  (For  general  statements,  see  Strikes  and  boycotts, 
p.  CLi.) — 1.  Strikes  of  1894  and  1897. — Mr.  Mullins,  an  Ohio  operator,  says  that  the 
great  general  strike  of  1894  was  due  primarily  to  the  action  of  the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company,  which  reduced  the  price  for  mining  10  cents  below 
the  rates  agreed  ux>on  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  country.  This  compelled 
other  operators  to  seek  reductions,  and  the  strike  followed.  The  result  was  an  advance 
of  10  cents  per  ton.  The  strike  of  1897  was  caused  hj  the  same  company  in  practi- 
cally the  same  way  and  the  result  was  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  ton.     (173. ) 
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Mr.  McKay,, of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  sa;^B  that  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
Gas  and  Coal  Company  employs  about  1,000  men  in  its  3  mines.  It  refuses  to  cooperate 
with  other  operators  in  agreements  with  miners,  and  by  cutting  prices  and  wases  is 
able  to  demoralize  the  entire  trade.  Owing  to  the  excess  of  producing  capacity  above 
consumption  one  operator  can  set  prices  for  a  ver^  much  larger  amount  of  ccnbJ  than 
he  can  produce.  This  company  refuses  to  deal  with  unions  or  to  emplov  union  men; 
its  wages  are  usually  5  cents,  but  at  present  12  cents,  per  ton  lower  than  those  of 
other  operators.  It  first  claimed  the  right  to  pay  lower  wages  because  it  paid  in  cash 
and  had  no  company  store.  In  1896  it  proposed  to  miners  and  other  operators  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  at  union  rates,  provided  all  operators  made  cash  payments 
and  used  uniform  screens.  Most  mines  agreed  to  this,  but  later  the  agreement  was 
broken,  company  stores  were  reestablish^,  and  wages  fell  from  70  to  54  cents  per 
ton.  The  miners  who  were  employed  by  operators  who  maintained  the  agreement 
themselves  volunteered  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  equalize  competition.    ( 60, 61,  73. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  general  coal  strike  of  1897  was  to  increase 
price  of  coal  and  thereby  wages  by  suspending  production.  The  strike  lasted  84 
days  and  yet  the  amount  earned  by  the  miners  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  wages  having  been  raised.     (36.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERo  says  that  the  strike  of  1897  arose  because  the  operators  were 
practicallv  forced  by  the  demoralization  of  prices  to  break  an  agreement  as  to  wages 
made  with  the  miners'  organization.  The  attempt  was  made  to  bring  down  prices 
for  mining  from  65  cents  to  54  cents  per  ton.  The  miners'  officials  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  strike,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  reasonable 
conditions.     (78,  79.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  strike  of  1897  was  ordered  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  miners  to  earn  enough  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life.  The  masses  of  the  people 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.     (129.) 

Mr.  Peabce  says  that  although  this  strike  was  ordered  by  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  although  the  great  bulk  of  the  laborers  had  nothing  to  do  with  starting  it,  they 
joined  in  the  strike  and  secured  the  benefits  of  its  result.  No  notice  to  or  arrange- 
ment with  employers  was  made  concerning  this  strike.  Its  result  was  a  gain  of  fully 
20  per  cent  in  wages.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  one  of  the  noticeable  effects  of  the  great  strike  of  1897  was  a 
marked  transfer  of  coal  from  its  customary  markets  to  others  where  the  strike  had 
caused  a  shorta^.  Thus  3  weeks  after  the  strike  was  inaugurated  there  was  quite  a 
shortage  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland,  but  this  became  less  5  weeks  later. 
Coal  which  had  been  going  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to  the  Northwest  by  water  was 
shipped  to  Cleveland,  that  which  had  been  going  to  the  Northwest  from  Iowa  and 
Kansas  was  sent  to  St.  Louis;  while  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  furnished  coal  to 
Chicago.  These  facts  show  the  difficulty  of  success  in  strikes  where  the  aggr^ate 
productive  capacity  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.     (127. ) 

2.  Lattimer  strike. — Mr.  James  says  that  the  Lattimer  strike  of  1897  was  brought 
about  immediately  by  the  brutality  of  a  superintendent  in  striking  a  miner,  although 
there  were  other  grievances  which  it  was  hkewise  sought  to  remedy.  The  operators 
refused  to  discharge  the  offending  superintendent  and  the  miners  struck.  The  result 
was  that  the  company  signified  its  willingness  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils,  although 
the  superintendent  was  not  discharged.  One  of  the  evils  had  been  compulsion  to 
buy  supplies  for  mining  at  high  prices  from  the  company  stores;  this  was  practically 
done  away  with.  The  miners  engaged  in  this  strike  were  not  organized  and  had  no 
effective  leaders,  which  apparently  accounts  in  part  for  their  lawlessness.  The  wit- 
ness believes,  however,  that  the  shooting  of  strikers  by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
could  have  been  prevented  by  wise  action  on  his  part.  The  miners  were  patrolling 
and  parading  on  the  highway,  and  none  of  them  had  arms,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  sherifrs  posse  was  injured.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  mayor  of 
Hazleton  had  kindly  told  tne  strikers  that  they  must  not  marcn  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  and  they  had  gone  bv  another  route.  A  similar  procedure  might 
have  been  employed  by  the  sheriff.  The  witness  believes  that  the  action  of  the 
sheriff  was  due  to  the  desire  of  operators  to  cow  the  men  and  force  them  to  return  to 
work.     (139-143. ) 

3.  Strikes  at  Fana  and  VtrdeUf  1898-99, — ^Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  savs  that  the  strike  at  Pana,  111.,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  one 
operator  to  pay  the  wages  agreed  on  by  the  general  convention  of  operators  and 
miners,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member.  The  State  board  of  arbitration  and  the 
executive  committees  of  the  miners'  and  operators'  associations,  declared  this  scale 
fair  and  unanimously  supported  the  strikers.  The  operator  imported  colored  laborers, 
and  the  riot  was  brought  about  by  part  of  these  attempting  to  prevent  others,  under 
the  influence  cf  the  miners'  organization,  from  leaving  the  town.     (52,  53.) 
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Mr.  Dalzkll,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operatore'  Association,  states  that  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  in  1897  fixed  differential  prices  for  mining  in  the 
different  distncto  of  Illinois,  and  these  were  later  agreed  to  by  the  miners.  The 
operators  of  the  Yirden  and  Pana  fields,  however,  renised  to  accept  the  rates  fixed 
and  left  the  association.  When  the  miners  struck  against  the  rates  fixed  by  these 
operators,  the  dispute  was  submitted,  by  agreement  on  both  sides,  to  the  Illinois 
State  board  of  arbitration.  When  the  decision  was  made,  the  operators  refused  to 
abide  by  it,  claiming  that  it  did  not  cover  the  ground  which  they  had  agreed  to 
arbitrate.     (118.) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  says  that  the  defense 
fund  of  the  miners'  oi^ganization  of  Illinois  has  chiefiy  been  spent  m  connection  with 
the  Btrikes  at  Virden  and  Pana.  The  cause  of  these  difiiculties  was  the  failure  of  the 
mine  owners  to  comply  with  the  agreements  between  the  interstate  organization  of 
miners  and  the  oi^ganization  of  operators  as  to  the  price  of  mining.  After  having 
a|;;:reed  to  arbitrate,  the  mine  owners  repudiated  the  decision  of  the  State  board. 
They  endeavored  to  import  labor  from  the  South,  many  of  the  men  having  been  in 
the  convict  mines  in  the  Southern  States.  These  men  were  brought  in  under- the 
protection  of  Winchester  rifles  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  Illinois. 
The  governor  of  Illinois  did  not  mean  to  declare  that  he  had  the  right  to  deprive  a 
man  of  the  privil^e  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  nor  did  the  color  question  enter 
into  his  action.  He  held  simply  that  the  men  imported  were  an  undesirable  class  of 
citizens,  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  bring  them  in  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  armed 
body.  The  laborers  imported  were  never  actually  taken  from  the  trains,  but  were 
earned  to  St  Louis  and  thence  distributed  to  other  States.  The  mining  operators 
finally  agreed  to  pay  the  mining  rate  fixed  for  that  district     (178-180. ) 

4.  Strikes  in  thf.  anthracite  region, — ^Mr.  Loomis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  testifying  in 
March,  1900,  says  that  this  company  has  had  no  recent  general  strikes;  no  labor 
difficulty  beyond  local  strikes  of  oreaker  bo3rs.     (659.) 

Mr.  YBTTH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  testi- 
fying in  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  has  been  entirely  free  from  labor 
troables.  There  has  been  none  since  1888.  At  that  time  there  was  a  strike,  not 
caused  by  any  difficulty  between  the  company  and  its  men,  but  growing,  as  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  out  of  a  strike  of  the  railroad  employees.     (654. ) 

Mr.  LuTHBR,  general  superintendent  of  the  Pniladelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Com])any,  testifying  m  March,  1900,  says  that  his  company  has  h^  only  one 
general  strike  since  1875,  namely,  that  of  1888.     f 653. ) 

Mr.  MrrcHKLL,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  July,  1901,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  accurately  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite 
fielcl  prior  to  the  strike  in  the  foil  of  1900;  in  foct,  conditions  varied  very  much  in 
different  collieries  and  between  the  different  districts.  In  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
districts,  where  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  are  employed,  their  wages  were 
based  u^n  the  price  at  which  coal  was  sold  at  tidewater.  When  coal  sold  for  $5  a 
ton  at  tidewater,  the  miners  who  worked  by  the  day  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11.20 
for  a  week's  work.  Of  course,  the  mines  did  not  work  constantly;  if  the  mines 
worked  only  half  a  week  the  miners  received  only  half  a  week's  pay,  and  so  on. 
When  the  sliding  scale  method  was  first  adopted,  25  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
with  favor  by  labor  organizations,  an  agreement  having  been  maoe  which  permitted 
the  miners  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  operators  to  determine  the  price  at 
which  coal  was  being  sold;  but  when  the  miners  oi^ganization  lost  its  strength,  the 
companies  alone  determined  what  coal  was  sold  for,  and  consequently  the  sliding 
scale  became  an  evil,  as  the  miners  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  tney  had  been 
treated  honestly  by  the  operators  or  not  The  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900  was  only 
settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to  fix  a  stationary  rate  of  wages,  and  abolishing  the 
sliding  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district,  prior  to  the  strike,  was 
deplorable.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  mining  population  was  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language.  Bitter  racial  prejudices  existed  between  the  various  nationalities, 
keeping  them  apart  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  of  the  greed  of  their  employers, 
who  were  permitted  to  overcharge  the  miners  for  everything  they  bought  at  the 
company  stores,  where  they  were  usually  compelled  to  deal.  Many  of  the  companies 
did  not  own  stores,  but  all  companies  owned  the  long  rows  of  company  houses, 
which  are  unfit  to  live  in. 

Employment  in  the  anthracite  district  is  very  irregular.  An  average  of  180  days 
per  year  is  all  that  the  anthracite  miners  have  ever  worked. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization 
to  organize  the  anthracite  miners;  but  so  bitter  was  the  antagonism  among  the  men 
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that  it  was  unable  to  succeed.  It  became  obvious  that  conditions  of  employment 
could  not  be  improved,  unless  through  a  strike,  the  miners  should  be  arousea  from 
their  lethai^y.  The  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  made  every  honorable  effort 
to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  mine  operators,  with  the  hope  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  mmers'  grievances  could  be  made  without  resorting  to  a  strike;  but  they  failed^ 
utterly.  The  operators  evidently  believed  that  the  anthracite  mine  workers  could 
not  be  induced  to  strike.  There  were  only  8,000'of  them  attached  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

When  the  operators  refused  to  meet  the  miners,  the  miners  drafted  a  scale  of 
prices,  which  called  for  a  general  advance  of  about  10  per  cent;  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  powder  from  $2.75  to  11.50  per  keg,  semimonthly  payment  of  wages,  and 
the  abolition  of  truck  stores. 

The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  boys,  and  threw  out  of  employment  not  less 
than  50,000  other  people.  It  continued  for  39  days  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
miners,  all  their  oemands  being  conceded,  excepting  the  official  recognition  of  the 
organization.  However,  the  companies  have  recognized  the  local  mine  committees, 
and  they  take  up  for  adjustment  any  grievances  the  miners  may  have  with  officers 
of  the  union.  This  latter  arrangement  was  brought  about  at  a  conference  held 
in  New  York  City  in  March,  1901,  and  it  was  practicaily  agreed  that  if  matters  moved 
along  properly  the  organization  would  be  recognized  and  contracts  made  with  it  next 
year.     (699-701,) 

O.  Blacklisting. — Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  employers  frequently  place  men 
on  lists,  especially  for  taking  active  part  in  organizations.  Clerks  of  companies  have 
been  seen,  when  men  appli^  for  positions,  to  run  over  a  list  of  names  and  often  to 
reject  the  applicant  after  doing  so.  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  has  been  on  a  list,  and 
others  have  told  him  of  simi&r  experience.  No  objection  would  be  made  to  such 
lists  of  incompetent  men.     (22.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  savs  that  the  blacklist  is  one  of  the  worst  weapons  miners  have  to 
contend  against  It  is  chiefly  directed  against  men  active  in  organizing  labor.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  it.  Special  abuses  of  this  sort  exist  in  AVest 
Vireinia.     (37.) 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  told  that  miners  are  frequently  compelled  to  leave  a  commu- 
nity because  of  being  blacklisted  for  taking  an  active  part  in  trade  unions.     (128. ) 

Mr.  McKay  savs  that  men  who  are  discnarged  sometimes  find  it  impossible  to  get 
work,  or  are  discharoed  again  after  a  day  or  two;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
prove  that  blacklistB  nave  been  used.     (65. ) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  practice  of  boycotting  is  not  a  very  successful  one  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor,  and  that  it  is  unjust.  Blacklists  are  more  effective,  since  it 
is  easier  to  reach  the  producer  than  the  consumer,  and  they  also  should  be  abol- 
ished.    (182.) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  he  has  heard  of  black- 
listing among  the  oi)erators  of  his  district,  but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  He  does 
not  believe  that  a  miner  in  the  valley  has  ever  been  blacklisted,  at  least  in  his  time. 
He  knows  none  have  been  blacklisted  to  him  or  by  him.     (671. ) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reaaing  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  does  not  maintain  any  blacklist.  It  never  asks  where  a  man  comes 
from  when  he  applies  for  work.  If  he  shows  that  he  is  a  competent  miner,  and  if 
there  is  work  for  him,  he  is  taken  on.     (655.) 

H.  Joint  conferences  and  agreements  In  bituminous  coal  fields.— 

1.  DmrabilUy. — Mr.  Dalzell,  an  Illinois  coal  operator,  says  that  where  either  party 
to  the  wage  contract  is  at  liberty  to  terminate  it  at  any  time  he  sees  no  reason 
why  employers  should  not  practically  fix  wages  without  any  formally  signed  con- 
tract; but  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  systematic  wages  for  a  definite 
period,  as  for  a  year,  a  formal  contract  is  desirable.  Such  contracte  tend  to  prevent 
cuts  of  wages  through  excessive  competition  of  operators.     ( 120. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares  that  the  wage 
contracts  frequently  required  by  employers  in  the  coal  trade  are  not  considered  by 
the  miners'  organizations  fair  or  free.  The  conditions  imposed  are  determined  solely 
by  the  employer,  and  the  workman  is  often  practically  forced  by  his  necessity  to 
agree  to  all  of  them.     (125. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  presiaent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  also  says  that  contracts  be- 
tween operators  and  miners  individually,  not  made  by  orj^anizations,  are  practically 
not  free.  They  are  drafted  by  the  employers,  and  the  mmers  must  sign  or  go  with- 
out employment.  The  courts  hold  them,  however,  to  be  binding.  Such  contracts 
often  force  the  miner  to  waive  many  rights,  especially  allowing  an  employer  to  retain 
whatever  earning  are  in  his  hands  whenever  the  miner  leaves  for  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing better  conditions.     (33.) 
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j  Mr.  ScHLUBDERBERO,  a  PittsbuFg  coal  operator,  says  it  has  never  been  found  neces- 

sary in  the  coal  trade  in  recent  years  to  resort  to  arbitration  by  outside  parties.  The 
miners  and  the  operators  meet  in  yearly  State  and  interstate  conventions,  establish 
agreements,  and  are  able  to  settle  their  differences  by  joint  discussion.  They  have 
oome  to  know  one  another  better  and  both  sides  are  more  liberal  and  fair  than 
before.     (74,  76.) 

Mr.  McKay,  oi  the  United  Mine  Workers^  says  the  wages  of  coal  miners  are  now 
chiefly  fixed  by  joint  agreements  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  committees  of 
employers,  maae  yearly.  These  have  lessened  the  number  of  strikes  and  incr^used 
hannony.  The  witness  believes  that  by  a  more  thorough  organization  of  both  miners 
and  operators,  with  mutual  discuasion  of  the  conditions  of  business  and  of  rates  of 
wages,  better  conditions  might  be  obtained  and  more  harmony  between  miners  and 
employers  established.     (59,  63. ) 

Mr.  JuBTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  thinks  that 
agreements  between  employers  and  employees  fixing  the  conditions  of  labor  for  a 
period  of  time  are  a  very  powerful  agency  in  promoting  industrial  peace.    One  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  the  establishment  of  these  agreements  has  been  the  unwilling- 
;  nefls  of  employers  to  recognize  labor  organizations.    Another  difficulty  has  arisen 

from  the  fact  that  employers  have  been  unable  to  agree  amon^^  themselves  and 
unwilling  to  form  organizations.  The  differences  in  local  conditions  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  employers  to  come  together  with  a  view  to  establishing  uniformity  and  mak- 
ing the  basis  of  competition  more  fair.     (686,  688. ) 

2.  Historu  and  methods  of  intergtaie  conferences. — Mr.  Mullins,  an  Ohio  operator, 
says  that  during  the  eighties  the  bituminous  miners  and  operators  of  the  country 
established  a  system  of  joint  agreements  as  to  wag^es,  hours,  etc.  This  system  was 
interrupted  by  the  strikes  of  1894  and  1897.  A  joint  conference  in  January,  1898, 
resultea  in  an  advance  of  wages  and  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day.  The  sys- 
tem IB  considered  beneficial  to  the  operators,  since  it  enables  them  to  calculate  upon 
expenses  acurately.  The  enforcement  of  these  contracts  rests  upon  the  honor  of  the 
operators  and  the  miners,  but  both  are  usually  inclined  to  abide  by  them.     (173.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  tnat  the  system  of 
interstate  joint  conferences  between  the  bituminous  coal  operators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  miners'  organization  had  its  origin  in  1885,  when  an  informal  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  and  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place.  In  the  spring  of 
1886  another  conference,  representing  the  same  districts,  was  held  and  an  agreement 
entered  into.  These  conferences  continued  each  year  imtil  1889,  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  operators  of  southern,  central,  and  eastern  Illinois  to  take  part 
or  pay  the  scale  of  wages,  the  northern  operators  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
interstate  conference,  thus  causing  the  dissolution  of  the  interstate  joint  conference 
movement  However,  the  operators  and  miners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  continued  to 
meet  in  separate  State  conferences  after  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  the  disastrous  and  expensive  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1897  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  between  the  leading  operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
the  we&m  part  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  conference  was  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
I  the  ^ring  of  1898.    This  conference  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  operators  from 

*  the  districts  above  named,  and  an  agreement  fixing  wages  and  regulating  the  condi- 

tions of  employment  was  entered  into^  and  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the 
sprint  of  each  year  up  to  the  present  time  and  are  Ukely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period. 
Mr.  Mitehell  describes  the  organization  and  methods  of  business  of  the  joint  annual 
m  interstate  conferences.    He  says  that  many  operators  from  each  of  the  four  States  or 

districts  covered  by  the  system  attend  the  conferences,  as  do  representatives  from 
each  local  union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  A  committee  on  rules  and 
order  of  business  is  selected,  and  after  their  report  is  made  and  adopted  a  permanent 
organization  is  formed.  The  operators  and  miners  of  each  of  the  4  States  represented 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes — ^that  is  to  say,  4  votes  are  given  to  the  miners  of 
each  State,  and  4  votes  to  the  operators  of  each  State,  and  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
any  principal  motion  that  affects  the  formation  of  the  scale  or  the  conditions  which 
shall  govern  employment  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  of  the  miners  and 
all  of  the  operators.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  effected  in  the  general  joint  confer- 
ence a  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each  district,  is 
selected.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  both  the  general  conference 
and  the  general  scale  committee  is  made,  printed,  and  furnished  to  the  officers  of  the 
miners'  organization  and  to  the  operators.  Should  the  general  scale  committee  fail 
to  reach  an  agreement  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  subcommittee  of  4  miners 
T  and  4  operators  is  selected  from  the  general  soue  committee,  and  they  go  into  execu- 
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tive  Beseion.  No  stenographic  report  is  made,  and  usually  an  agreement  is  arrived 
at  which  is  presented  to  the  general  scale  committee,  and  to  the  general  joint 
conference.     (697-699.) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  the 
interstate  conferences  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry  were  inaugurated  at 
Chicago  in  January,  1898,  as  the  result  of  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in  1897.  Con- 
ferences have  been  held  annu&Uy  since,  and  agreements  regarding  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  have  been  adopted. 

The  interstate  convention  is  neld  immediately  after  the  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  There  is  a  large  representation  of  miners  and  operators  from  each 
of  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg  district),  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  questions  at  issue  are  not  settled  in  open  convention,  but  a  general  discussion 
takes  place  there,  after  which  the  formation  of  a  scale  is  referred  to  the  joint  scale 
committee,  consisting  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from  each  State.  The  final  adop- 
tion of  the  details  is  usually  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  16.  There  has  never  been 
a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  system  has  resulted  in  greater  uniformity  in 
conditions  and  in  a  much  better  feeling  between  employers  and  employees.    ( 678, 682. ) 

3.  Purposes  of  interstate  conferences. — Mr.  Jusri  says  the  main  purpose  of  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  system  was  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  mining  in 
these  States,  so  as  to  put  all  operators  upon  an  equal  basis  in  competition.  Prior  to 
the  adoption  of  this  system  chaos  had  prevailed.  Labor  was  always  dissatisfied, 
and  operators  did  not  work  at  all  in  harmony.  Often  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
one  another.  The  miners  of  one  employer  would  strike  because  they  were  getting 
less  pay  than  those  at  some  neighboring  mine,  while  some  operators,  on  finding  that 
they  were  pa3dng  higher  rates  than  their  competitors,  would  shut  down  the  mines 
until  the  rate  could  be  reduced. 

The  system  of  interstate  agreements  regarding  the  conditions  of  labor  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  uniformity  and  a  fair  basis  of  competition.  Operators  are  able 
to  know  in  a  general  way  what  it  costs  other  operators  to  mine  coal.  Entire  uni- 
formity has  not  yet  been  realized.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  the  use  of 
screens  before  the  weighing  of  the  coal  is  permitted,  while  in  Illinois  coal  is 
paid  for  on  the  run-of-mine  basis.  The  differential  between  machine  mining  and 
pick  mining  has  not  been  uniformly  established.  Mr.  Justi  believes  that  the  degree 
of  uniformity  which  has  been  secured,  and  which  could  be  brought  about  only  by  a 
recognition  of  the  labor  organization  among  the  miners  and  a  joint  agreement  with 
it,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  operators  and  has  brought  stabihty  to  the  min- 
ing indu8tr>'.     (677,  678,  682.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  also  states  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  interstate  move- 
ment 'Hhat  the  scale  of  prices  is  based  not  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  miners 
alone,  but  principally  upon  the  opportunity  of  each  district  to  produce  coal  at  a 
price  which  shall  enable  it  to  be  sold  in  fair  competition  with  every  other  district; 
that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  wages  uniform  or  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  men  equal  between  the  different  districts,  or  within  the  districts  themselves,  the 

Srincipal  oDJect  \mng  to  so  regulate  the  scale  of  mining  as  to  make  the  cost  of  pro- 
uction  practically  the  same  in  one  district  that  it  is  in  another." 
Mr.  Stephenson  says  the  aim  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  to  equalize  the  prices  of 
mining  in  competing  districts  and  States  for  the  benefit  of  operators  as  well  asof^miners. 
It  does  not  desire  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  operators,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  product.     (29. ) 

4.  JEfect  on  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees. — Mr.  Mitchell  in  July,  1901, 
made  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  joint  conference  system: 
"The  establishment  of  this  joint  conference  system  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  employer  and  employee.  As  a  result  of 
their  meeting  together  in  free  and  open  discussion,  each  side  liaving  equal  power, 
they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's  needs  and  wants  and 
with  each  other's  business  affairs;  and  they  have  grown  to  know  and  respect  one 
another,  in  some  instances  becoming  social  friends.  And  strikes  and  lockouts  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  great  degree;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  serious  strikes,  either 
local  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  districts  covered  by  our  joint  agreements."     (699.) 

5.  Effect  on  wages  and  conditions  of  labor. — ^Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  joint  agreements  in  1897  **  wages  have  increased  an  aver- 
age of  40  per  cent  in  the  4  districts  which  are  parts  of  the  interstate  movement,  and 
practically  the  same  advances  have  been  secured  for  the  miners  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
Dama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  part 
of  Pennsylvania^  where  State  joint  conferences  have  been  established  between  the 
operators  and  miners.  The  8-nour  workday  has  been  secured  in  nearly  all  the  States 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.    The  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  in  cash 
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has  been  established,  and  the  size  of  the  screens  in  use  has  been  8o  regulated  as  to 
minimize  their  evil  effects. ' '     ( 700. ) 

Mr.  JuOTi  says  that  the  first  mterstate  agreement  in  the  bituminous  mining  indus- 
try, made  in  January,  1898,  advanced  wages  materiall}^  above  those  prevailing  before 
the  strike  of  1897.  Again  in  1900  the  rate  of  pick  mining  was  advanced  considera- 
bly, by  from  7  to  11  cents  per  ton,  while  the  rate  of  day  wages  was  increased  20  or 
25  per  cent  There  has  been  no  further  advance  under  the  agreement  of  1901.  The 
increase  in  wages  bv  the  advance  of  1900  will  probably  be  equal  to  nearly  $20,000,000 
for  the  miners  of  tne  4  States  affected  by  the  system. 

Mr.  Justi  states  that  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  interstate  conference  to 
fix  the  prices  of  coal.  The  advance  in  wi^es  naturally  has  some  influence  on  the 
price  of  coal,  but  the  witness  does  not  think  that  the  entire  increase  in  recent  years 
DSiB  become  a  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  coal.  The  prices  for  all  commodities  have 
advanced  and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  before.  The  condition  of  the  mining 
industry  has  been  rendered  more  stable  by  the  agreement  system^  and  the  steadiness 
of  work  and  the  fair  wages  paid  to  the  miners  help  them  to  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Illinois  Goal  Operators'  Association  also  refrains 
entirely  from  interference  with  regard  to  prices.  The  chief  effect  of  the  agreement 
system  has  probably  been  to  equalize  the  prices  in  different  diatricts  rather  than  to 
advance  them.     (683,  885. ) 

Mr.  Justi  8a3r8  that  the  number  of  workingmen  coming  under  the  scope  of  the 
interstate  agreement  s3rBtem  is  now  about  175,000,  being  somewhat  greater  than  it 
was  in  1897.     (684.) 

6.  Enforcement  of  joint  agreements, — Mr.  Jusri  states  that  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  has  been  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  joint  agreements  in 
the  mining  industry,  and  settling  msputes  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ments. The  miners  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  scarcely  yet  understand  the 
sacredness  of  the  contracts  into  which  their  oiganizations  enter  with  the  operators. 
There  is  diflSculty  also  because  the  mineiis,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  read  English, 
do  not  always  understand  the  terms  of  the  agreements.  New  men  are  constantly 
comiiu;  into  the  mines  and  must  be  educated  to  understand  the  system.  Often  newly 
electea  oflScers  of  local  unions  try  to  make  demands  which  are  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreements.  A  clause  of  the  State  agreement  in  Illinois  provides  that  no 
local  demands  shall  be  made  except  at  meetings  of  the  operators  and  miners  in  the 
districts  and  subdistricts  held  prior  to  May  1  of  each  year.  There  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  binding  nature  of  these  agreements,  and  the  witness  believes  that 
the  chief  ofl^cers  of  the  miners'. unions  are  doing  all  they  can  to  enforce  them. 
Organization  of  employers,  however,  is  also  necessary.     (677,  678,  681. ) 

Mr.  Justi  explains  how  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret and  enforce  the  joint  agreements.  He  says  that  when  a  demand  is  made  by  the 
miners  of  any  mine,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  joint  agreement,  the  association 
sends  out  circular  letters  to  ascertain  from  operators  what  the  custom  on  that  matter 
has  been.  The  commissioner  then  meets  the  oflScers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  question  is  discussed,  so  that  uniformity  in  practice  is  secured.  The  records 
of  the  association,  after  a  few  years,  will  show  the  aecision  of  almost  every  question 
which  is  likely  to  arise.  In  other  cases  where  a  chaive  is  made  of  a  violation  of  the 
agreement,  careful  inquiries  are  immediately  underti&en  to  ascertain  whether  there 
luve  been  violations  on  either  or  both  sides,  and  just  what  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tions have  been.     (683. ) 

7.  Settlementaf  disputes  under  the  agreement  system. — Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  interstate  agreements 
which  confers  authority  upon  any  central  body  to  adjust  local  grievances  which  may 
arise  during  the  life  of  the  agreements;  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  operators  have 
organizations,  and  the  operators  of  each  of  these  States  have  a  representative  known 
as  a  "commissioner,"  whose  duties  and  functions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  In 
most  instances  local  disputes  are  adjusted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  when  they  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  mine  manager  and  the 
committee  of  the  local  unions  of  the  miners'  organization.  Should  the  commissioner 
and  the  president  of  the  district  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
fail  to  agree,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  national  oflScers 
of  the  miners'  oiganization  and  adjusted  there.  In  portions  of  Ohio  the  operators 
also  employ  a  commissioner;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  portions  of  Ohio  dis- 
putes are  adjusted  by  the  employing  operator  and  the  local  mine  committee  or  the 
oflioers  of  the  district  miners'  organization.     (59. ) 

Mr.  JuOTi  says  that  the  Illinois  coal  miners  and  operators  feet  that  dispuU^s  should 
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be  settled  as  near  the  source  as  possible,  and  as  promptly  as  possible.  Clauses  of  the 
joint  agreement  for  the  State  provide  accordinglv  that  in  each  mine  the  pit  commit- 
tee shsQl  be  recognized,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner, 
this  committee,  together  with  the  president  of  the  miners'  local  union,  may  adjust 
the  matter  with  the  pit  boss.  In  case  of  failure  to  ajs^ree,  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president  of  the  miners'  local  execu- 
tive board.  The  next  higher  appeal  is  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  organization  for  the  subdistrict,  while  disputes  which 
they  can  not  settle  are  referred  to  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  connection  with  the  higher  officials  of  the  company.  The  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  ordinarily  meets  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  case  of  disputes  which  are  not  settled  by  the  lower  authorities. 
Either  the  president  or  the  vice-president  of  the  State  oiganization  of  United  Mine 
Workers  meets  with  the  commissioner,  usually  at  the  place  of  dispute.  The  opera- 
tors and  miners  directly  interested  are  present  at  the  conference,  and  when  neces- 
sary witnesses  are  brought  in,  but  usually  only  those  connected  with  mines  having 
similar  conditions.  All  formality  is  waived,  and  the  fullest  latitude  is  given  to  wi^ 
nesses,  with  no  attempt  to  embarrass  them.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  out  the 
truth. 

The  officer  of  the  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal 
Operators'  Association  reach  an  agreement,  which  is  binding  on  both  sides.  There 
never  has  been  an  appeal.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  has  been  a  failure  to  a^ree 
and  reference  of  the  aispute  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  in  connection  w^ith  Mr.  Justi. 

During  the  past  year  about  200  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  commissioner. 
About  equal  numbers  of  these  originated  with  the  operators  and  with  the  miners. 
Possibly  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  decided  against  the  miners,  who  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  m  the  wrong,  because  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  local  oi^nizations  and  officers. 

Mr.  Justi  aescribes  more  fully  the  3  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  himself  for  decision.  One  of  these  cases  was  trifling,  and  Mr.  Justi 
consented  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  opinion  in  the  matter.  Another  case  referred  to  the 
question  whether  men  doing  construction  work  at  mines  should  be  forced  to  become 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Mitchell  preferred  not  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  joint  State  convention  of  1901,  which  agreed 
that  such  men  should  be  excluded  from  the  union. 

The  third  dispute  referred  to  was  in  the  Danville  district,  and  had  to  do  with  the 
interpretation  of  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement.  This  clause  provides  that,  under 
the  scale  of  wages,  except  in  ^'extraorcunary  conditions,"  the  work  of  the  miners 
shall  include  the  loading  of  coal  and  the  proper  timbering  of  the  working  places  and 
other  details  regarding  the  care  of  the  mmes.  The  dispute  arose  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted ' '  extraordinary  conditions. "  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the  purpose 
of  this  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was  to  give  to  the  operators  of  the  Danville  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  basing  district,  the  right  to  demand  clean  coal  from  the  miners 
without  incurring  extra  expense.  The  State  miners'  organization  and  the  operators 
of  the  district  failed  to  agree,  and  there  was  danger  that  4,000  miners  would  quit 
work.  At  a  joint  convention  held  at  Danville  in  April,  1901,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi^  whose  decision  should  be  bindine. 
These  gentlemen  made  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  4  of  the  10  mines  involved, 
devoting  3  days  to  the  work,  and  then,  after  a  session  of  2  days,  rendered  a  decision. 
This  decision,  which  was  submitted  in  full  by  Mr.  Justi,  deflnes  in  considerable 
detail  the  classes  of  work  which  miners  shall  be  required  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  getting  out  of  coal.  It  also  urges  both  operators  and  miners  to  consider 
questions  of  this  sort  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit.  Mr.  Justi  says  that  the  decision 
was  substantially  in  favor  of  the  operators,  but  that  it  was  accepted  and  carried  out 
by  the  miners.     (679-681,  693. ) 

8.  lUinois  Coal  Operators*  Association — State  agreements. — Mr.  Jusn,  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  states  that  that  orninization  was  formed 
exclusively  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  matters.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the  operators 
in  enforcing  the  joint  agreements  with  the  miners'  organization  and  in  settling  dis- 
putes which  may  arise.  It  was  felt  that  mutual  respect  would  be  furthered  by  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  organization  on  each  side,  and  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
conditions  of  labor  would  then  become  strictly  a  matter  of  business.  The  employers* 
oiganization  also  serves  to  relieve  the  individual  operators  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  miners  in  many  cases,  ^ving  the  advantage  of  specialization. 

The  Coal  Operators*  Association  has  recently  established  a  commissioner,  Mr. 
Justi,  whose  main  object  is  to  meet  representatives  of  the  miners'  organization  in  the 
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settlement  of  diBputee.    The  expense  of  the  oi^ganization  is  maintained  by  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  operators  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage.     (677,  678,  685. ) 

Mr.  Josti  adds  that,  subject  to  the  interstate  agreement  regarding  the  conditions  of 
coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  miners  and  operators  of 
Illinoia  adopt  annually  a  State  agreement.  A  joint  convention  is  held  immediately 
after  the  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  State,  and  the  agreement  is 
adopted  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  the  interstate  agreement.  The  proceedings 
of  tne  convention  are  published  in  full,  in  order  that,  should  any  Question  later  arise 
Hoarding  the  interpretation  of  the  joint  agreement,  the  arguments  for  the  adoption  of 
the  clauses  misht  be  conveniently  referred  to.  There  are  9  scale  districts,  formed  in 
view  of  the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  minine,  and  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  differentials  between  these  districts  in  the  scale  of  wages.  After  the  joint  State 
convention,  district  and  subdistrict  conventions  are  held  to  determine  strictly  local 
conditions.  All  of  the  local  agreements,  as  well  as  the  State  agreement,  are  then 
printed  together  and  distribute  throughout  the  State.  The  general  distribution  of 
these  agreements  has  been  found  to  be  very  advantageous,  since  formerly  the  contents 
of  them  were  not  always  understood  by  the  miners.  Mr.  Justi  affirms  that  these 
conferences  in  Illinois,  like  the  interstate  conferences,  have  been  of  ereat  advantage 
to  operators  and  miners  alike,  and  that,  in  his  belief,  95  per  cent  of  all  differences 
between  employers  and  employees  can  be  settled  amicably  if  the  parties  would  only 
come  together  m  conference.     (680-683. ) 

Mr.  Justi  submits  a  copy  of  the  State  agreement  between  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1902.  This 
agreement  contains  a  scale  of  wages  for  pick  mining,  the  rates  being  fixed  for  each 
of  the  9  separate  districts,  with  variations  also  as  r^rds  particular  mines  and 
subdistrictfl.  The  basis  of  wages  is  the  amount  of  run-ot-mine  coal.  The  rates  vary 
from  42  cents  to  81  cents  per  ton,  in  accordance  with  the  differences  in  conditions. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  for  outside  day  labor  are  left  unchanged  from  those  of  1900, 
but  it  is  provided  tnat  no  topman  shall  receive  less  than  $1.S0  per  day.  The  inside 
scale  for  day  labor  is  based  on  the  interstate  scale  adopted  in  1898  with  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  but  in  no  case  shall  less  than  $2.10  per  day  be  paid  to  miners. 

Miners  are  to  be  paid  twice  monthly,  and  advances  between  pay  days  are  made 
at  the  option  of  the  operators.  The  price  of  powder  per  keg  is  fixea  at  11.75,  and  the 
miners  agree  to  buy  their  powder  from  the  ox)erators. 

The  scale  of  prices  is  oased  on  coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities, 
weighed  before  screening.  The  miners  must  drill  and  blast  coal  in  accordance  with 
the  State  law  of  Illinois  regarding  safety.  The  operators  are  guaranteed  the  hearty 
support  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  disciplining  any  miner  who  fails  to  properly 
nunc  and  load  coal.  The  scale  of  wages  includes,  except  in  extraordinaiy  condi- 
tions, the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  rough  places  and  to 
brush  and  care  for  the  working  places  generally. 

The  houre  of  labor  are  fixed  at  8  hours  per  a&y  by  this  agreement  All  men  work- 
ing by  the  day  are  required  to  perform  the  full  amount  of  labor,  the  time  of  g^ing 
to  and  from  working  places,  hitching  up  mules  and  doing  other  preparatory  work,  as 
well  ajs  the  time  required  for  meals,  not  being  included  in  the  counting  of  the  8  hours. 
If  for  any  reason  operators  work  their  mines  less  than  8  hours,  they  are  to  pay  pro- 
portionately per  hour;  but  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  in  the  morning  he  shall  be  paid 
tor  not  less  tnan  2  hours'  work. 

The  agreement  virtually  provides  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  mine  work  proper.  The  Unitea  Mine  Workers  are  denied 
jurisdiction  over  the  mine  manager,  foremen,  hoisting  engineers,  and  certain  other 
superior  workers.  They  are  also  refused  jurisdiction  over  men  employed  in  pre- 
liminary construction  work  or  extensive  repair  work.  The  authority  to  hire  and 
dischai^e  men  is  vested  in  the  mine  manager  and  his  subordinates,  but  if  a  man 
claims  to  have  been  discharged  unjustly  or  through  error  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to 
a  joint  board. 

The  afi:reement  provides  for  the  recognition  of  the  pit  committee  representing  the 
miners,  out  their  duties  are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  go  about  the  mine  unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  some 
employee  who  nas  a  grievance.  The  operator  and  nis  mine  manager  or  superintend- 
ent shall  be  respect^  in  the  managing  of  the  mine  and  in  directing  the  work- 
ing force.  Provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  of  disputed  matters  between  the 
omcera  of  the  Mine  Workers  Union  and  the  employers,  with  final  reference  of  mat- 
ters that  can  not  be  otherwise  settled  to  the  State  ofiicials  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.  The  system  of  arbitration  provided 
in  this  agreement  has  becm  more  fully  described  elsewhere  (see  p.  cxxxviii).  (688, 
602.) 
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9.  Extemion  of  the  agreement  system, — Mr.  Jusri  Bays  that  in  Kentucky  and  Iowa 
the  operators  and  miners  hold  State  conferences  and  adopt  agreements  very  similar 
to  those  in  Illinois  and  the  other  States  covered  by  the  interstate  agreement  system. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  admission  of  Iowa  and  Michiean  to  the 
interstate  conference,  but  the  operators  have  objected,  especially  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  Mr.  Justi  thinks  that  their  opposition  was  partly  due  to  the  fear 
that  the  influence  of  those  States  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  more  western  States 
if  Iowa  and  Michigan  were  admitted.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  operators  have 
contended  that  no  other  State  should  be  admitted  until  West  Viiginia  was  brought 
in.  The  operators  of  all  the  States  would  be  glad  to  have  West  Virginia  brought 
into  the  conference,  but  the  miners  there  are  not  organized.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  are  trying  to  bring  them  into  oi^fiianization,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

The  product  of  West  Virginia  comes  into  direct  comx)etition  with  the  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  both  at  the  seaboard  and  in  other  markets.  It  also  com- 
petes directly  with  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal,  being  sold  largely  in  Chicago.  The 
operators  of  these  western  States  would  therefore  be  very  ^lad  to  see  West  Vii^inia 
brought  into  the  agreement  system.  The  cost  of  labor  is  lower  in  West  Virginia 
because  of  the  absence  of  organization.  It  is  true  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
mining  conditions,  but  these  could  be  provided  for  by  differentials  in  the  scale  of 
wages.    (684,685.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  systems  of  State  agreements  between  operators  and 
miners,  based  upon  the  interstate  system,  have  Deen  introduced  in  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, all  districts  not  covered  by  the  interstate  agreements.  The  principal  dis- 
turbing feature  in  the  coal  industir  is  the  lack  of  organization  among  the  mmers  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between  them  and  the  operators. 
If  the  system  of  interstate  agreemente  could  be  extended  to  West  Vir^nia^  there 
would  probably  never  be  cause  for  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States.  The  witness  entertains  strong  hopes  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  both  miners  and  operators  in  West  Virginia  will  recognize  the  advantages  of 
the  agreement  system.     (699.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  the  operators  in  West  Virginia 
hold  joint  meetings  with  the  State  association  of  miners,  and  that  they  have  recently 
agreed  on  a  scale  and  a  system  of  arbitration.  They  prefer  to  deal  with  this  local 
organization  rather  than  with  a  national  oi^ganization,  oecause  the  weight  of  influ- 
ence in  the  latter  rests  with  representatives  of  other  coal  fields  with  interests  largely 
opposed  to  those  of  West  Vimnia  operators  and  miners.     (14. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  national  miners' 
organization  and  the  great  body  of  real  miners  do  not  recognize  the  State  organization 
in  West  Vii^pnia.  It  is  only  a  side  show  of  the  o]3erators,  who  ^y  the  salaries  of 
the  leaders  in  order  that  they  may  influence  the  miners.  The  joint  contract  made 
with  this  organization  as  to  rates  of  mining  is  merely  dictated  by  the  operators,  who 
entirely  refuse  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  national  organization.     (20. ) 

I.  I^abor  organizations  of  <M>al  miners — l.  History. — Mr.  Davis  says  the 
first  organization  of  miners  dates  from  about  1868.  It  was  especially  strong  among 
anthracite  miners.  In  1869,  and  again  in  1883^  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
national  organizations,  which  succeeaed  in  covering  quite  a  larae  territory.  In  1886 
the  Knights  of  Labor  organized  a  district  assembly  of  miners.  In  1889  the  organiza- 
tion of  1883  was  reestablished  under  the  name  of  the  National  Progressive  Union, 
,  and  soon  after  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  oiganized  as  a  combination  of  the 
.  /  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Progressive  Union.  The  present  oiganization  is  stronger 
V   than  both  of  its  predecessors  put  together.     (124. ) 

Mr.  Pearce,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  savs  the  first  oiyanization  of 
miners  was  in  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  1881  a  trade  union  was 
organized  in  Ohio,  which  spread  considerably.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  a 
national  organization,  was  formed  in  1890,  and  had  a  membership  varying  from 
7,000  to  23,000  up  to  1897.  At  the  latter  date  there  were  very  few  miners  orpinized, 
especially  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  Illinois  there 
were  only  226  members  of  the  union  among  30,000  or  more  workers.  Owing  to  the 
success  of  the  strike  of  1897  the  membership  greatly  increased,  and  now  (April,  1899) 
includes  about  60,000  paying  members,  brides  15,000  or  20,000  more  who  do  not 
pay  the  tax  for  the  national  organization,  which  is  not  expected  from  all  members 
of  local  unions.     (90. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that 
many  miners  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  they  later  broke  awaj 
and  joined  the  American  Federation  of  Lator,  because  they  desired  to  manage  their 
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own  afiairs  instead  of  being  controlled  by  members  of  other  trades.  The  American 
Federation  gives  moral  and  sometimes  financial  support  in  time  of  strikes.  The 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (April,  1899)  is  over  100,000.  The 
national  executive  board,  of  11  members,  has  power  to  declare  strikes,  levy  aseess- 
ments,  and  otherwise  direct  organization  during  the  intervals  between  national  con- 
ventions. The  expenses  are  met  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  per  month.  In  case 
of  strikes  special  assessments  are  levied,  no  fund  being  accumulated  in  advance. 
(18,  19.) 

Mr.  Mitch  ELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said  in  April,  1899,  that  the 
organization  had  about  78,000  members  out  of  397,000  mine  workers  in  the  counh^; 
75  per  cent  of  its  membership  was  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
where  th^  70,000  miners  were  nearly  all  oiganized.  The  constitution  defines  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  as,  securing  of  proper  wages,  paid  in  lawful  monev  weekly 
on  the  basis  of  coal  properly  measured;  mtroduction  oi  proper  appliances  for  venti- 
lation, drainaee.  and  prevention  of  accidents;  establishment  of  the  8-hour  da^^; 
exclusion  of  cnildren  until  satisfactorily  educated  and  at  least  up  to  14  years;  prohi- 
bition of  employment  of  detectives  orguuds;  establishment  of  arbitration  ana  con- 
ciliation.   (30-^2.) 

Mr.  McKat  states  that  the  executive  board  of  the  national  organization  is  com- 
posed of  8  members  besides  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  Benefit  features  are  confined  to  tne  local  or^nizations.  The  members  of 
the  board  usually  look  after  the  interests  of  the  miners  in  their  home  districts,  but  at 
times  several  or  all  visit  one  district.  The  organization  had  only  about  16,000  mem- 
bers in  1897,  but  now  (April,  1899)  has  from  75,000  to  80,000.  It  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  benefiting  coal  miners,  reducing  hours  and  increasing  wa^.  It 
has  entirely  supplanted  the  Knights  of  Labor,  its  policy  of  open  meetings  bemg  pre- 
ferred by  miners  and  operators  to  secrecy.     (58,  59.) 

Mr.  Ross  savs  (May,  1899)  that  the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  been 
growing  rapidly  during  the  last  year  or  two,  although  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  been  increasing.  The  development  of  the  miners'  oi^ganizanions  has  been  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  European  laborers  who  were  imported  in  large  numbers  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  organizations  have,  especially  in  Illinois,  nearly  all  joined 
the  unions  recently.     (180. ) 

Mr.  MiTCHBLL  stated  in  July,  1901,  that  '*at  the  annual  convention  in  January, 
1897,  the  total  membership  was  11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899, 
54,000;  in  January,  1900,  91,000;  in  January,  1901,  189,000.  The  present  member- 
ship is  approximately  250,000." 

Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  in  West  Virginia  there  is  a 
separate  miners'  union,  somewhat  similar  to  the  national  union.  It  nas  been  organ- 
ized three  or  four  years.  Not  all  of  West  Virginia  is  oi^ganized,  however,  and  this 
fact  is  still  a  great  source  of  irritation  to  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
(For  further  testimony  r^^arding  the  West  Virginia  organization,  see  ExlmxMm  of  the 
agreement  system,  p.  cxl.  )     (676. ) 

2.  Anthracite  region, — Mr.  James  sa^^s  (April,  1899)  that  the  ommization  of  the 
miners  has  progressed  very  slowly  m  tne  anthracite  regions.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  began  oiganizing  there  about  1895.  The  Lehigh  region  was  not  reached 
until  1897,  and  the  Lackawanna  Valley  only  in  1899.  The  proportion  of  all  anthra- 
cite miners  oi^ganized  is  still  small.    (138.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  (May,  1899)  that  there  has 
been  little  organization  among  anthracite  mmers  imtil  very  recently.  The  operators 
do  not  know  whether  they  employ  organized  or  unorganized  men.  The  unions  have 
not  been  unreasonable  in  their  demands  in  recent  years,  though  they  usually  form  a 
center  for  pushing  complaints.     ( 165, 166. ) 

Mr.  Mabcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  (March,  1900)  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  his  men  are  organized.  He  does  not  know  what  portion.  He  asks 
no  questions.  A  man  is  eoually  welcome  whether  he  is  union  or  nonunion.  Just 
before  his  testimony  Mr.  Marcv  had  dealt  with  a  committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  which  had  approached  him  with  a  complaint  that  he  was  paying  less  than 
others,  but  had  satisned  itself  after  an  independent  investigation  that  he  was  not. 
(669,671.) 

Mr.  LoTHER,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Ck)mpany,  says  (March,  1900)  that  he  does  not  know  of  sny  labor  organizations 
amon^  the  employees  of  his  company.  He  has  had  no  dealings  with  labor  unions,  and 
the  mmers  have  not  at  any  time  asked  the  company  to  deal  with  them  collectively. 
(646,648.) 

Mr.  Vefth,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
(March,  1900)  that  he  has  not  been  asked  to  treat  with  any  organization  of  miners 
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since  1888.    At  that  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  striking 
railroad  men,  the  company  did  treat  with  the  miners.     (654.) 

Mr.  LooMis,  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
aw^anna  and  Western  Railway,  says  (March,  1900)  tnat  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
labor  organizations  among  his  employees.  He  deals  with  the  men  indiyidually  and 
pays  no  attention  to  their  being  union  men  or  otherwise.     (659. ) 

3.  Relation  to  employers. — Mr.  Schluederbbrq,  a  Pittsbuig  operator,  says  that  30 
years  ago  trade  unions  in  the  coal  mines  were  very  overbearing;  but  in  later  years, 
especially  since  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  their  relation  to 
employers  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  organization 
is  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  conditions  of  wages,  etc.,  uniformly  in  all  districts 
and  mines.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  producers  to  have  even  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity  secured  by  the  existence  of  a  national  organization  covering  dmerent 
States.  It  would  be  possible  that  the  trade  unions  should  become  extreme  in  their 
demands  if  they  were  sufficiently  strong  and  included  practically  all  the  miners;  but 
atpresent  the  competition  of  other  mining  districts  prevents  excessive  demands. 
There  have  been  fewer  strikes  and  difficulties  in  late  years,  since  the  practice  of 
maJdng  joint  agreements  between  the  operators  and  the  miners'  organization  has 
been  sSopted.  The  witness,  however,  believes  that  the  employer  has  the  right  to 
hire  whomsoever  he  will  ana  discharge  whom  he  pleases,  just  as  the  workingman 
has  a  right  to  accept  or  refuse  work.  There  are  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district  where 
union  labor  is  not  recognized  or  employed,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  it.    Union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side.     (74-77. ) 

Mr.  Mullin's  experience  as  a  mine  operator  in  Ohio  has  been  that  trade  unions 
are  beneficial  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the  operators.  Where,  as  with  the 
miners'  unions,  they  are  managed  by  conservative  and  able  men,  they  give  a  sta- 
bility to  wages  and  business  which  is  advantageous.  All  the  miners,  practically,  in 
the  witness's  mines,  belong  to  the  union.  Membership  in  the  union  is  not  made  a 
test  upon  their  entering  the  mines,  but  when  nonunion  men  enter  they  are  soon  per- 
suaded to  join  it.  The  witness  knows  of  no  case  where  the  unions  have  demanded 
that  men  must  join  the  unions  before  being  employed.     (166,  172. ) 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  West  Virginia  operator,  says  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
union  because  they  can  count  on  more  constant  work.  Before  organization  strikes 
often  took  place  without  notice,  and  without  thorough  discussion  by  the  men,  among 
themselves  or  with  the  operators.     (14.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Umted  Mine  Workers,  says  that  if  laws  were 
passed  prohibiting  mine  owners  from  preventing  their  employees  from  becoming 
members  of  labor  organizations,  these  organizations  themselves  could  do  much  to 
check  abuses  in  methods  of  payment,  in  safety  and  sanitation  of  mines,  etc.     (49, 56. ) 

4.  Relation  to  nonunion  men, — Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  says  that  the  policy  of  this  organization,  as  of  other  unions,  is  to  use  all 
possible  influence  of  a  le^timate  nature  to  bring  in  nonunion  men.  It  does  not, 
however,  directly  advise  its  members  to  refuse  to  work  with  them.  But  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  in  any  one  mine  are  orjganized,  they  can  usually  brins  in 
the  remainder.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  requiring  that  all  men  in  the  mine  shall 
contribute  to  a  check-weighman  fund,  or  to  some  other  good  purpose,  contributions 
constituting  the  individuiQ  a  member  of  the  organization.    ( 125. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  nonor- 
ganized miners  mostly  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the  unions.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  shown  special  favors  by  employers,  and  are  expected  accordingly  to 
influence  their  comrades  not  to  join  unions.  This  statement  is  based  simply  on  the 
difficulty  of  enlisting  men  who  are  receiving  large  wages,  who  are  specially  favorably 
situated.  The  union  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  free  contract  by  operators 
or  nonunion  men,  but  uses  peaceful  means  to  influence  the  latter  to  join  tJie 
oramization.     (138, 139. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  policy  of 
the  organization  is  to  reason  with  nonmembers  and  show  them  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganization. In  rare  cases  members  refuse  to  work  with  nonunionists.  In  time  of 
strike  nonmembers  are  urged  to  j oin  in  striking,  and  very  frequently  do  so.  Thus  while 
onljr  16,000  men  belonged  to  the  organization  in  1897, 150,000  or  200,000  went  on  strike. 
It  is  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  higher  wages  in  one  mine  or  district 
unless  the  others  are  raised  also.     (59.  65. ) 

Mr.  Pearce,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  nonunion  men  usu- 
ally obey  strike  orders  issued  by  the  miners'  organization,  but  no  coercion  is  employed 
to  force  them  to  join  in  striking.  The  general  attitude  toward  them  is  conciliatory; 
arguments  are  presented  to  induce  them  to  join  the  union.  It  is  an  occasional, 
though  not  a  conunou  practice,  to  refuse  to  work  with  them.    They  are  always  wel- 
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come  to  join  the  organization,  and  even  when  members  have  broken  their  pledges 
they  are  received  back  freely.     (90,  91.^ 

Mr.  Stephenson  also  says  that  nonunion  miners  usually  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  union  declaring  strikes,  and  w^here  a  strike  is  successful  they  receive  the  same 
advantages.    They  have  gained  greatly  bv  organization.    (20.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Umtea  Mine  Workers,  says  its  organization  seeks 
to  benefit  nonmembers  as  well  as  members,  although,  if  they  refuse  to  cooperate,  it 
sometimes  does  not  make  equal  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Agreements  with  operators 
as  to  wages  fix  rates  for  all  miners,  including  nonunion  men.  Nonunion  men  fre- 
quently obey  strike  orders.  Where  the  organization  is  strong  members  sometimes 
refuse  to  work  with  nonmembers,  but  never  try  to  prevent  them  from  working  by 
intimidation.  The  organization  believes  that  a  miner  who  refuses  to  become  a  mem- 
ber injures  himself  and  the  trade  also,  since  the  wages  of  organized  miners  are  affected 
by  the  lower  wa^es  of  the  unorganized.    (32-34. ) 

Mr.  Ross  testifies  that  the  miners'  oiganizations  of  Illinois  do  not  ordinarily  refuse 
to  work  with  nonunion  men,  although  many  local  strikes  have  been  caused  by  men 
refusing  to  join  the  organizations.  Every  effort  is  used  to  induce  men  to  become 
members.     (181.) 

Mr.  Dalzell  admits  the  desirability,  even  the  necessity,  of  trade  unions,  but 
believes  that  they  exceed  their  rights  when  they  attempt  to  coerce  men  to  join  the 
organization,  or  to  compel  employers  to  employ  only  union  men.  He  has  been  told 
by  other  operators  in  Illinois  tnat  union  men  liave  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  and 
demanded  to  see  the  union  cards  of  employees  before  they  would  allow  them  to  go 
down  the  shaft.     (118,  119. ) 

5.  Relation  to  cotored  lahor. — Mr.  Mitchell  says  the  United  Mine  Workers  admit 
colored  miners  freely,  and  where  they  are  organized  they  receive  the  same  wages  as     y- 
whites,  work  in  same  mines  (though  usually  not  as  partners  of  white  men) ,  and  even  k 
hold  oflEice  in  unions.    In  nonunion  mines  in  Alapama  colored  men  work  for  less 
wages.    They  are  quite  largely  organized  in  Alabama,  however;  and  the  competition 

of  colored  men  does  not  specially  tend  to  decrease  wages,  because  they  do  not  work 
very  hard.     (32,  52,  63.) 

Mr.  Pearce  says  that  colored  men  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
many  cases,  and  are  often  very  efficient.  But  they  have  also  been  brought  in  from 
other  States,  usually  being  deceived  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  K)r  the  pur- 
pose of  com  Dating  strikes,  as  at  Pana  and  Virden,  111.     (101.) 

6.  Influence  on  wages, — Mr.  Mftchell  says  that  coal  miners  organizations  have  had 
a  marked  effect  in  keeping  up  wages,  and  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  self-defeuse 
of  the  weaker  side  in  labor  cont^ts.  The  United  Mine  Workers  aim  to  secure  uni- 
form prices  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  and  this  has  practically  been  done  in  States  where 
the  oii^anization  is  strongest.  This  does  not  discriminate  against  the  better  work- 
men, smce  they  can  earn  more  in  any  case.  Mr.  Mitchell  lulmits  the  tendency  to 
disr^ard  superior  skill  and  strength,  but  holds  that  there  is  little  difference  in  skill 
in  mining.     (34,  45,  46.) 

Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  says  that  the  work  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  the  4  competitive  fields — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
has  been  very  effective.  Some  of  their  demands  have  been  unreasonable,  but  the 
operators  have  had  to  succumb.  The  miners  have  been  very  greatly  benefited. 
Tneir  increased  wages  added  about  22}  cents,  on  an  average,  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
coal  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1899.  Wages  were  never  so  high  in  any  so-called 
prosperous  times,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  early  nineties.  Besides,  the  miners 
have  the  8-hour  day,  which  they  had  not  then.  The  consumer  has  to  pay  the  higher 
wages,  nil nois  coal,  w hich  now  costs  $2. 25  to  $2. 50  delivered,  could  have  been  bought 
2years  ago  for  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Some  kinds  of  coal  have  been  sold  at  Chica^,  in  times 
of  depression,  as  low  as  90  cents  on  the  track.  Miners  got  fair  wages  then.  They 
got  aoout  40  cents  a  ton,  and  could  make  $2  or  $2.50  a  day.  They  had  not  steady 
employment  then,  however,  and  now  they  have.     (673,  674.) 

J.  §aiiitaUoii  and  safety  lanvf  •— 1.  Need  and  benefli&—Generallv.'—'MT.  Davis 
says  that  the  conditions  in  mines,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pure  air  and  sunlight,  are 
especially  unhealthful.  In  ^e  (mthracite  regions,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  bitu- 
mmous  mines,  miner's  asthma  is  common  and  frequently  proves  fatal.  The  witness 
has  known  many  men  who  entered  the  mines  at  the  time  he  did  to  die  from  this 
cause,  although  many  others  are  healthy  enough.  The  use  of  the  safety  lamp  tends 
to  injure  the  eyes.  The  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  enacted  in  the  mining 
States  have  made  a  vast  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  mines.  Partly  through 
legislation  and  partly  through  other  influences,  much  greater  precautions  are  now 
taken  to  protect  miners  than  in  earlier  days.  Ventilation  especially  has  been 
improved.    The  old  ventilating  furnace  has  been  replaced  by  fans  and  other  improved 
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methods.  State  inspection  has  done  much  to  secure  sufficient  air  and  freedom  from 
gases,  and  impurities..  The  State  inspection  is  usually  effective  and  beneficial.  In 
general,  however,  miners'  organizations  can  accomplish  more  for  the  good  of  the 
Vorkmen  than  legislation.     (136,137.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  in  American  mines 
one  man  is  killea  for  every  277,200  tons  of  coal,  and  at  least  a  dozen  suffer  injuries. 
Three  men  are  killed  dail^.  The  mining  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  reducea  fatal 
accidents  greatly.  Laws  mcreasing  the  liability  of  employers  would  do  much  to 
check  accidents.  Some  States  have  fairly  satioactory  laws  to  protect  safety  and 
health  of  miners;  Ohio,  perhaps,  the  best.  But  the  laws  do  not  require  sufficient 
ventilation.  The^  nowhere  require  that  less  than  100  men  shall  breathe  the  same  air 
forced  into  the  mine.     Uniform  laws  are  desirable.     (56. ) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDERBERG,  a  Pittsbui^  operator,  believes  that  reasonable  remedial  legis- 
lation regarding  coal  mines  woulabe  a  benefit  to  operators  as  well  as  to  the  miners. 
Uniformity  as  between  different  States  is  especially  desirable,  as  it  would  tend  to  put 
producers  on  the  same  competitive  basis.     (88,  89. ) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  believes  that  by  careful  discussion  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  labor  and  capital  laws  could  be  formed  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  both.  Uniform  laws  in  all  the  States  would  be  possible  and  desirable,  though  they 
would  r^uire  very  careful  study.  These  laws  could  be  passed  by  the  States  them- 
selves. Tne  objections  of  operators  to  laws  heretofore  passed  have  usually  been 
removed  by  a  fair  trial.     (164,  165.) 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  sajs  that  the  safety  and  inspection  laws 
have  made  great  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  mining,  especially  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  has  perhaps  the  best  laws.  Tne  inspection 
in  all  these  States  is  systematic  and  thorough.  The  laws  differ  little  in  their  general 
nature,  but  uniform  legislation  under  a  national  law  might  be  advantageous.  Many 
advantages  can  be  secured  better  by  direct  action  of  the  miners  through  their  organi- 
zations than  by  legislation.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  no  formal  committee 
on  legislation  and  do  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  framing  it,  although  they  often 
send  a  delegate  to  push  some  particular  measure  in  the  State  l^islature.  Mining 
laws  have  been  often  brought  forward  by  some  miner  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
legislature.  Much  useful  l^islation  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 
(103,  104. ) 

2.  Ohio. — Mr.  Mullins,  an  Ohio  operator,  states  that  the  laws  for  Ohio  for  protect- 
ing miners  are  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  employers.  Miners  are  fairly  well  pro- 
tected, and  the  inspectors  perform  their  duties  faithfully.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  are  more  rigid  as  to  the  qualifications  of  inspectors,  superintendents,  and 
bosses.     (174.) 

3.  Illinois. — According  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  mining  laws  of  Illinois,  as  revised  in  1899, 
are  probably  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  State.  The  new  statute  was  prepared  by 
the  labor  bureau  in  consultation  with  the  miner's  organization  and  the  mine  opera- 
tors, and  was  substantially  agreeable  to  all  those  interests.  It  was  passed  without 
opposition  or  amendment.  iJniformity  of  mining  legislation  is  desirable,  but  difficult 
to  secure  because  of  the  differences  of  conditions  in  the  different  States. 

The  factory  laws  of  Illinois  are  fairly  well  advanced,  bat  the  l^islature  has  often 
failed  to  ma£e  sufficient  appropriations  to  enforce  them  satisfactorily.     (190,  191.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  a  new 
general  mining  law  is  being  sought  in  Illinois.  Both  the  miners  and  the  operators 
nave  appeared  before  the  State  Dureau  of  labor  and  practically  agreed  upon  a  bill, 
although  the  witness  understands  that  the  miners  have  amendments  to  the  bill  after 
it  was  drafted  by  the  joint  meeting.  At  present  the  inspection  laws  are  satisfactory. 
There  are  9  State  minmg  inspectors,  while  counties  producing  a  certain  number  of 
tons  of  coal  may  establish  county  inspectors.  These  inspectors  are  subject  to  the 
State  bureau  of  labor,  which  is  composed  of  5  men  representing  both  capital  and 
labor.    Laws  for  protecting  life  can  not  be  too  stringent.     (107,  114.) 

4.  Pennsylvania. — Mr.  Brooks^  an  anthracite  operator,  says  that  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, especiallv  those  requiring  ventilation,  have  entailed  great  expense  on  the 
operators,  but  in  tte  long  run  have  proved  beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  miners. 
Improved  ventilation  enables  the  miners  to  work  continuously,  as  they  could  not 
before.  The  laws  are  made  effective  by  the  provision  that  companies  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  injuries  caused  by  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.     (162,  163. ) 

The  inspectors  are  reqmred  to  visit  each  mine  monthly.  Most  of  them  are  consci- 
entious and  perform  their  duty  faithfully,  but  there  is  too  much  politics  in  their 
appointment.  Some  owe  their  appointments  to  the  influence  of  mine  companies. 
Though  there  is  an  examination  as  to  competency,  Mr.  Brooks  believes  that  the  best 
men  are  not  always  appointed.     (161.) 
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Mr.  Jahbb,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  thinks  that  the  mining  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  satisfactory,  but  are  not  effectively  enforced.  Thus  the  requirement  that 
sufficient  air  shall  be  pumped  in  to«weep  away  gases  and  smoke  is  not  carried  out. 
Mr.  James  himself  haa  recently  worked  m  mines  where  a  full  day's  work  was  imjKxs- 
sible  because  of  impure  air.  There  are  not  enough  mine  inspectors.  Often  an 
inspector  is  not  seen  at  all  except  in  cases  of  accident.  The  witness  believes  that  a 
single  miner,  by  making  complaint,  should  be  able  to  summon  an  inspector,  instead 
of  15  being  required,  as  at  present.     (150. ) 

Mr.  VErrH,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  there  are  7  mining  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  that  twice  a  year  is 
sa  often  as  an  inspector  can  visit  a  mine,  unless  there  is  a  special  call  for  him.  Some- 
times the  men  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  inspector,  asking  him  to  come,  and 
he  is  likely  to  respond.    (666. ) 

Mr.  Veith  says  that  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  every  i>erson  who  proposes  to 
work  as  a  miner  in  an  anthracite  mine  must  pass  an  examination  to  determine  his 
competency.  The  court  appoints  a  board  of  miners,  and  this  board  conducts  the 
examination  and  gives  a  certificate.  A  miner  applying  for  work  in  an  anthracite 
mine  must  show  tnis  certificate  unless  he  is  an  old  employee.  This  law  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  passed  to  keep  out  Hungarians  and  Poles,  but  it  had  the  opposite 
effect.  Mr.  Veith  has  not  seen  an  Irishman  or  a  German  or  a  Welshman  or  an 
Englishman  come  in  in  ten  years;  but  the  Italians  and  the  Hungarians  have  come 
in  droves.     (655. ) 

5.  West  Virffinia, — ^Mr.  Stbphbnson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  there  are 
5  mine  inspectors  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  laws  are  not  satisfactorily  enforced.  The 
chief  inspector  claims  that  he  has  not  sufficient  authority.  Fans  or  furnaces  for  ven- 
tilating mines  are  required  and  are  usually  maintained,  but  not  sufficiently.    (28. ) 

R.  Skilled  and  unskilled  labor.^Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, declares  that  there  is  little  strictly  unskilled  labor  employed  in  coal  mines.  A 
man  may  begin  to  mine  coal  immediately,  but  unless  he  has  had  long  experience  he 
will  not  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  aifferent  veins  and  conditions.  Most  miners 
have  been  raised  in  the  business.     (63. ) 

Mr.  Dalzbll,  president  of  the  lUmois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  thdt  many 
miners  are  employed  who  were  not  brought  up  in  the  business,  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  this  reduces  the  standard  of  wages,  since  thev  are  fixed  at  so  much  per 
ton.  He  has  found  that  men  accustomed  to  room-and-pillar  mining  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  long-wall  mining  as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  latter  method. 
(123.) 

VI.  STTNDBT  LABOB  PBOBIiEMS. 

A.  Clilld  labor.  ^See  also  p.  lxxxii.) — 1.  Effects. — Mr.  Goatbs  states  that  the 
effect  of  employing  chiloren  is  to  interfere  with  their  development,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  phvsically .  It  tends  to  throw  out  adult  labor  and  to  mcrease  the  army  of  the 
unemployed.  Instead  of  the  father  supporting  the  family,  the  children  are  sent 
out  to  support  the  father.  Machinery  has  increased  the  employment  of  children, 
because  a  child  can  often  tend  a  machine  and  do  practically  the  same  work  as  an 
adult     (252,  253.) 

Mr.  SiWhenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  employment  of  children  in 
mines,  and,  indeed,  generally,  is  a  curse  to  them  and  should  he  prohibited,  at  least 
up  to  the  age  of  14.  The  West  Virginia  age  limit  ia  12,  and  probably  10  per  cent  of 
cnildren  above  that  age  are  employed.     (27. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  effect  of 
employment,  owing  especially  to  unhealthful  conditions,  is  very  injurious  to  health 
and  development.  Often  boys  perform  the  labor  of  men,  depressing  wages.  In  the 
leading  mining  States  employment  under  14  is  prohibited,  but  the  age  should  be 
raised  to  16  and  the  hours  of  labor  at  first  limited  to  4.     (46,  47.) 

Mr.  Davis  entered  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  8i,  and  there  were  many  others  at 
that  time  as  voung.  The  effect  of  such  early  employment  was  to  check  physical  and 
mental  development  The  witness  would  advocate  keeping  the  boys  out  of  the 
mines  until  18  years  of  age.  The  miners  are  often  so  poorly  paid  that  thev  feel 
driven  by  necessity  to  take  their  children  into  the  mines  to  help  them,  while  in 
some  instances  operators  prefer  to  employ  boys  for  certain  classes  of  work  on  account 
of  the  lower  pay.    ( 135. ) 

2.  Laws  reffulating, — Mr.  Mullins  says  that  the  a^e  hmit  in  Ohio  for  employment 
in  mines  has  been  raised  from  12  to  15  with  marked  benefit,  especially  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint.    Some  of  the  working  people  themselves  opposed  this  change, 
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but  it  meets  quite  general  approval.  Children  are  employed  chiefly  for  tending 
doors.     (171,  172.) 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  in  Illinois  the  act  prohilyting  the  employment  of  children 
below  14  years  of  age  is  generally  enforced  as  regimls  mines,  but  that  in  factories 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  The  provision  in  the  factory  act  of  1893 
regulating  the  hours  for  the  employment  of  women  was  held  unconstitutional,  as 
interfering  with  the  right  to  make  contracts.  The  State  constitution  permits  special 
legislation  r^arding  mines.     (186.) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  states  that  little  child  labor  lb  employed 
in  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  because  of  the  school  law  requiring  attendance  until  15 
years  of  age.  Formerly  there  was  much  child  labor  employed,  with  injurious 
effects.    The  proper  ase  limit  is  15  years.     (69.) 

Mr.  Brooks,  an  anthracite  operator,  says  the  Pennsylvania  law  allows  children 
over  14  to  be  employed  under  ground  and  over  12  above  ground.  The  operators  are 
compelled  to  take  the  word  of  the  children  as  to  their  ages.  Mr.  Brooks  considers 
these  age  limits  too  low.     (161^  164. ) 

Mr.  James,  of  the  United  Mme  Workers,  says  there  are  thousands  of  younc  boys 
employed  on  the  breakers  and  as  door  boys.  The  witness  has  seen  many  who,  he 
is  positive,  are  under  the  statutory  aee  of  14.  Machinery,  however,  is  to  a  consider- 
able degree  displacing  boy  labor  on  tne  breakers.     (149,  150. ) 

Mr.  YBiTH,  a  mininff  superintendent  of  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  his  company  employs  boys  in  the  mines,  but  not  under  14  years  old  inside  or  12 
outside,  as  permitted  oy  State  law.     (656.) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  favors  prohib- 
iting the  employment  of  children  in  either  factories  or  mines  under  16  years  of  age. 
They  need  the  time  before  that  for  mental  and  physical  development.     (115. ) 

B.  Convict  lat»or. — Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  there 
is  no  convict  labor  in  the  Colorado  mines.  Convicts  of  the  State  do  some  agricultu- 
ral work,  but  possibly  consume  all  the  products  of  it.  He  thinks  they  msie  some 
brick  for  the  market.  He  considers  that  convicts  ought  not  to  manufacture,  raise, 
or  make  anything  so  long  as  there  is  a  free  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  do  that  kind 
of  work  for  pay.  He  would  not  have  them  work  on  the  roads.  He  would  not  have 
them  employed,  even  at  work  which  might  be  expected  to  be  so  un remunerative  that 
private  capital  would  not  go  into  it.  Any  work  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  should  be 
done  by  free  labor.  He  would  not  permit  the  convicts  to  learn  a  trade.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  any  manual  labor  at  all.  They  should  be  provided  witli 
literature,  and  set  to  studying  and  reading;  given  a  chance  to  enlighten  themselves. 

The  working  man  pays  most  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  convicts  if  they  are  main- 
tained in  idleness.  He  pays  the  tax  on  the  house  he  rents.  But  he  can  better  afford 
to  maintain  the  convicts  in  idleness  than  to  suffer  from  their  competition  in  the  labor 
market.     (356,  360,  361.) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor,  says  that  all  persons  are  convinced  that 
convicts  should  be  employed  for  their  own  good.  Since  their  comj)etition  with  free 
labor  can  not  entirely  be  prevented,  the  question  is  to  find  the  least  injurious  form  of 
eMiployment.  When  a  man  is  employed  on  machine  labor  only,  he  is  less  apt  to  find 
a  position  after  discharge  in  just  the  line  of  work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  than  he 
would  be  if  trained  in  hand  work  and  thus  generally  skilled.  The  latter  kind  of 
work  is  also  more  reformatory  in  its  effects.  The  witness  believes  the  svstem  in 
vogue  in  New  York,  which  is  being  advocated  in  Illinois  also,  is  desirable.  It  is 
frequently  urged  in  the  Illinois  State  legislature  that  penal  institutions  ought  to  be 
self-supporting.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  prohibitmg  of  the  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  convict-made  goods  would  be  beneficial.     (188,  189.) 

Mr.  CoATES  says  that  the  question  of  convict  labor  has  hardly  arisen  in  Colorado, 
though  the  labor  of  convicts  undoubtedly  affects  laborers  in  other  States.  He 
believes  that  the  convict  ought  to  be  ^iven  enough  work  to  maintain  his  health,  and 
that  he  should  be  made  to  maintain  himself  so  far  as  he  can  by  building  public  roads 
or  by  any  other  work  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  free  labor.  If 
such  competition  is  permitted  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  men  out  of  employment 
and  to  send  some  of  them  to  the  penitentiary  to  ^t  a  job.  Free  labor  would  rather 
,raaintain  the  convict  in  idleness  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  competition  in  the  labor 
^arketi  There  would  be  little  objection  to  the  convict's  labor  if  it  were  limited  to 
his  own  maintenance;  but  it  is  usually  used  mostly  for  private  profit.     (258. ) 

j[n  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  (X>nvict8 
in  competition  with  free  lat)or.  No  convicts  are  employed  in  the  mines,  but  for  the 
fnost  part  they  work  on  State  roads  and  other  public  works.  This  law  is  generally 
approved  by  the  trade  unions.     (222.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  no  convict  jl^bor  is  used  in  the  mines  of  Utah.     (572.) 
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Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state,  of  Utah,  says  that  the  contracting  of  convict 
labor  in  that  State  is  forbidden.     (619. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Feberation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  convict  labor  may 
best  be  employed  upon  the  roads.     (336. ) 

C.  lnunlgration  and  the  foreign  born  (see  also  p.  lxxx)— Importation 

of  labor. — 1.  Nationality  of  coal  miners. — Mr.  Schluederberg  says  that  25  or  30 
years  ago  the  miners  in  the  rittsburc  district  were  mostly  Germans  and  Irish;  but 
few  of  these  are  left  now.  Instead  there  is  a  mixture  of  various  nationalities — 
French,  Belgians,  Negroes,  Slavs,  and  Italians.  Very  few  Americans  will  mine 
coal.     (81.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS  says  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  miners  in  the  Ohio  district  are 
native  bom,  being  largely  the  sons  of  the  original  Irish,  Welch,  English,  and  German 
miners.  The  newer  wave  of  foreign  immigration  has  not  reached  the  State  laively. 
(167.) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  savs  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  there  are  many  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles  in  the 
mines;  in  the  south  there  are  many  n^oes  and  native  whites,  besides  Irish,  English, 
and  Scotch;  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  Italians, 
and  native  whites.    The  large  majority,  the  witness  believes,  sjpeak  English.    (681.) 

Mr.  Marcy,  an  independent  anthracite  operator,  says  that  his  men  are  principally 
Hungarians,  Slavs,  ana  Poles,  with  some  Americans  and  Irish.  He  does  not  prefer 
the  foreigners  to  American  miners.  Many  of  each  nationality  are  good  workmen, 
but  many  are  very  poor  workmen.    That  was  so  with  the  Americans  also.     (671.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelf)hia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  takes  a  census  of  its  employees  in  October  of 
each  year.  In  October,  1899,  there  were  6,671  Americans,  1,532  English,  5,024  Irish, 
2,983  Germans,  173  Scotch,  856  Welsh,  6,485  Poles,  1,679  Huns,  and  180  Italians, 
making  a  total  of  25,583.     (652. ) 

Mr.  James  says  that  the  largest  number  of  foreign  bom  in  the  anthracite  mines  are 
Poles,  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.  Mr.  James  believes  that  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  miners  belong  to  non-English  speaking  races,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  unable  to  speak  English.  These  foreign  bom  were  introduced  in  large  num- 
bers by  the  operators  in  1875,  to  supplant  strikers.  They  belong  to  the  poorest 
classes,  are  largely  without  education,  and  live  in  a  manner  which  would  starve 
Americans.  Few  nave  built  houses,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  unmarried. 
These  unmarried  men  largely  board  with  families  of  their  own  race,  though  often 
they  buy  their  own  provisions  and  pay  the  landlady  to  cook  them.  Cheap  meat  and 
potatoes,  black  coffee  and  bread,  usually  with  no  butter,  are  their  chief  food.  Some 
who  have  come  to  this  country  when  very  young  have  grown  into  the  customs  of 
Americans,  but  for  the  most  part  the  process  of  Americanizing  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  one  generation.  N^ot  so  many  of  these  foreigners  are  now  coming  in  as 
formerly,  and  importation  under  contract  has  i)ractically  disappeared.  Those  who 
come  do  so  mostly  through  the  inducement  of  friends  and  relatives.     (140,  141.) 

Mr.  Brooks  states  that  practically  no  foreign  labor  is  now  being  imported  under 
contract  into  the  anthracite  r^ons,  and  he  considers  that  the  former  importation 
was  detrimental.  The  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans  are  still  (May,  1899,)  the  pre- 
dominating nationalities  in  the  anthracite  regions  as  a  whole;  but  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  Italians  have  been  coming  in  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  outnumber 
others  in  certain  districts,  especially  in  places  where  there  are  few  houses  or  no  con- 
veniences for  living.  These  nationalities  do  not  make  as  good  miners  as  the  others. 
Most  of  them  have  to  begin  as  laborers  loading  coal.  But  gradually  they  are  im- 
proving in  skill  and  social  condition.     (158,  160,  161.) 

Mr.  Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  says  that  his  company  never  imported  any  foreign  labor.  By  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  a  foreign  miner,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from,  can  not  work 
as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  mines  without  first  working  2  years  as  a  common  laborer 
to  leam  the  business.  The  consequence  is  that  no  skilled  miners  come  to  the  anthra- 
cite region  from  abroad.  "No  skilled  miner  from  England  or  Wales,  or  any  other 
country,  is  jsoing  to  come  there  and  work  as  a  common  laborer  for  two  years."  The 
law  was  passed  to  keep  the  Huns  out,  but  instead  of  that  it  brought  them  in.  (652, 
653.) 

Mr.  Vbith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says 
that  no  Irishmen,  or  Germans,  or  Welshmen,  or  Englishmen  have  come  into  the 
mines  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Veith  thinks  they  have  been  kept  out  by  the 
State  law  requiring  expenence  in  anthracite  mining.  Hungarians  and  Italians  have 
come  in  great  numbers.  They  b^n  as  laborers  and  leam  mining  as  anybody  else 
does.    Some  of  them  are  very  good  miners,  but  the  majority  are  not  as  satisfactory 
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as  Americans. ,  Ignorance  of  the  language  is  one  ^reat  trouble.  It  is  hard  to  make 
them  understand,  and  accidents  probabW  result  sometimes  from  this  cause.     (655. ) 

2.  ImmigrcUion — Social  and  economic  effects — Restriction, — Mr.  Pbabcb  says  that  the 
importation  of  labor  from  abroad  is  less  extensive  than  formerly,  both  because  the 
,  operators  found  each  laborer  unsatisfactory  and  lawless  in  time  of  strikes,  and  because 
(/  01  the  effective  operation  of  the  act  prohibiting  contract  labor.  The  immigration  of 
British,  French,  and  Germans  does  not  demoralize  the  labor  market,  since  they 
demand  good  wages  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  But  Slavs,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  Italians  have  a  lower  standard  and  are  a  menace  to  the  wages  and  morals  of  this 
country.  A  test  as  to  fitness  for  entering  mines  conducted  by  State  officials,  might 
be  advantageous  in  shutting  out  such  labor.     (95,  100,  101.) 

Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Bureau,  believes  that,  while  the  injurious  effect  of 
immigration  is  not  as  great  now  as  formerly,  the  country  is  still  sunering  from  the 
influx,  especially  of  southern  Europeans.  Immigrants  have  been  a  serious  factor  in 
many  labor  disturbances.  In  dealing  with  inmiigration  the  first  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  protect  industrial  interests,  rather  than  merely  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  immigrants.  Absolute  prohibition  of  immigration  is  advocated  in 
many  sections. 

The  earlier  miners  in  Illinois  and  other  States  were  chiefly  from  Great  Britain^  but 
they  have  been  largely  superseded  by  Poles,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 
The  competition  of  these  newcomers  has  made  mining  unattractive  to  English-speak- 
ing people,  while  many  of  the  latter  have,  by  their  superior  ability,  been  able  to 
enter  higher  lines  of  industry.  Not  a  few  sons  of  coal  miners  have  become  profes- 
sional men.  The  miners  from  southern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  have  little 
ambition  to  rise.     (187,  188.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  in  former  years  coal  operators  often  imported  immigrants 
by  shiploads;  but  this  has  been  largely  checked  by  law  and  by  the  discovery  that 
these  workmen  were  not  ultimately  economical.  Many  of  them  at  first  worked  15 
hours  a  day,  hoping  to  accumulate  money  and  return  to  Europe;  but  experience 
taught  them  that  long  hours  did  not  pay.  Non-English-speaking  miners  are  more 
lawless.     (38,  46.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  that  immigration  should  be  prohibited  entirely  for  the  present. 
It  tends  to  depress  wages  and  to  drive  American  citizens  from  employment.  Steam- 
ship companies  misrepresent  conditions  in  America,  and  should  be  restricted  in  their 
advertisements.  Convict  labor  was  formerly  imported  and  used  in  time  of  strike. 
Miners  of  foreign  birth  themselves,  at  least  those  from  English-speaking  countries, 
favor  restriction  of  further  immigration.  The  taking  up  of  the  farming  lands  in  the 
West  has  made  further  settlement  of  immigrants  there  impossible.  From  a  trade- 
union  standpoint,  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  are  more 
desirable  than  those  from  southern  Europe,  who  do  not  understand  trade-union 
principles.     (50,  51.) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  employment  of  immigrants  has  been  very  injurious  in 
coal  mining.  They  have  been  willing  to  live  under  the  lowest  possible  conditions 
and  have  thus  secured  employment  where  skilled  and  hi^h-class  labor  could  not. 
They  care  little  for  organization,  but  in  time  of  strikes  are  inclined  toward  lawless- 
ness. The  witness  has  known  as  many  as  23  men  to  live  in  a  house  of  4  rooms. 
They  form  themselves  frequently  into  a  kind  of  boarding  club.     (71,  72.) 

Mr.  ScnLUEDERBER(}  says  that  the  immigration  of  the  foreign-bom  has  nad  no  par- 
ticular effect  in  depressing  the  labor  market  in  the  coal  mines,  except  at  times  when 
there  was  a  general  depression  in  anv  case.  The  non-English-speaking  immigrants 
soon  learn  the  language,  while  their  cnildren  become  thoroughly  Americanized,  with- 
out the  slovenly  habite  of  their  parents.  The  foreign-bom  are  somewhat  more  diffi- 
•  cult  to  manage,  appearing  not  to  understand  the  significance  of  our  political 
conditions  and  liberties.  The  witness  would  not  favor  restricting  immigration  of 
respectable  i:)eople  from  any  country,  but  believes  that  contract  labor,  as  formerly 
largely  brought  in,  was  detrimental,  and  also  that  paupers,  idiots,  deformed  persons, 
and  similar  defectives  should  be  excluded  strictly.     (83,  84. ) 

Mr.  James  says  that  immigration  has  cAUsed  a  surplus  of  lalx)r  in  the  coal  mines. 
Almost  all  the  English-spiking  miners,  although  the  majority  of  these  are  them- 
selves of  foreign  birth,  favor  the  restriction  of  immigration.     (149.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  immigration  seri- 
ously affected  the  wages  of  workingmen  in  earlier  years,  but  has  less  enect  to-day. 
Foreigners  come  here  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  that  of  American  wort- 
men,  and  will  depress  wages  by  their  competition  unless  they  can  be  educated  to 
American  ideas.  This  education  will  best  be  effected  through  their  countrymen  who 
have  already  been  some  time  in  the  country  and  whose  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised.     (335,  336.) 
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Mr*  SuLLiYAN,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  doee  not  think  that  we  could  object  to 
any  intelligent  immigration,  no  matter  how  great.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  poorer 
claaeeeof  the  European  nations,  unskilled  laborers,  which  is  objectionable,  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  wages  and  the  American  standard  of  living  and  allow  immi- 
grants to  come  as  they  do  under  present  industrial  conditions.  Immigration  has 
reduced  wages  in  the  East  during  recent  years;  the  witness  does  not  think  it  has 
materially  fSfected  the  Mountain  States.  Doubtless  it  does  affect  them  indirectly. 
(356.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  would,  however,  under  present  conditions,  favor  legislation  to  keep 
out  illiterate,  pauper,  and  criminal  immigrants.  He  thinks  that  oi^ganized  labor 
generally  is  in  fe,vor  of  such  legislation  under  the  present  conditions.  The  organized 
ralx)r  of  the  West  would  far  rather,  however,  support  the  Government  ownership  of 
utilitiea.     (361.) 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  of  opinion  that  the  law  is  not  effective  in  excluding  Chinese,  and 
that  they  come  in  from  the  north  and  the  south.  He  does  not  pret^d  to  definite 
knowledge  of  liie  subject     (355. ) 

Mr.  GoATES,  president  of  tne  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  considers  that  persons 
who  wish  to  immigrate  have  the  rieht  to  do  so,  and  does  not  personally  favor  laws 
to  restrict  voluntary  immigration.  He  believes  that  every  human  being  has  the  ri^ht 
to  wander  where  he  pleases  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  facilities  for  education 
in  the  United  States  would  elevate  forei^ers  as  it  has  elevated  many  of  our  own 
dtizens.  The  sentiment  against  immigration  has  largely  resulted  from  the  importa^ 
tion  of  laige  numbers  of  workmen  by  corporations.  If  there  had  not  been  such 
importations  under  contract  he  does  not  think  the  sentiment  against  immigration 
would  exist.  It  is  true  that  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  foreign  immigration,  and 
has  BO  expressed  itself  officially.     (257,  258. ) 

Mr.  Dalzsll  advocates  an  ^ucational  and  property  qualification  for  immip^ants, 
even  if  this  should  practically  stop  immigration.  It  is  the  practice  in  his  mmes  to 
require  new  employees  to  be  able  to  understand  English.     (120.) 

Mr.  McKay  advocates  the  requirement  of  ability  to  read  and  write  English  as  a 
condition  of  entrance  to  this  country.  There  is  so  much  unemployed  labor  here  now 
that  further  immimtion  is  unnecessary.     (71. ) 

3.  ImpoHatton  of  labor. — ^Mr.  Mitchbll  says  that  employers  have  a  legal  right  to 
bring  in  laboters  from  outside  the  State,  but  no  moral  right.  Miners,  ordinarily 
American  citizens^  settle  at  mines,  build  homes,  and  are  es&blished  there.  Impor- 
tation of  labor  dnves  them  away.  Usually  the  laborers  imported  are  deceived  as  to 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Laws  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  advertisement 
for  men  under  false  pretenses.     (40. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  adds  that  colored  laborers  are  secured  in  large  numbers,  often  by  mis- 
re]>re8entation,  and  are  brought  by  train  loads,  often  under  armed  guards,  during 
strikes  and  labor  difficulties.  At  rana.  111.,  the  employer  refused  to  pay  the  wages 
fixed  by  joint  s^reement  of  all  operators  and  miners  in  the  State,  and  imported 
colored  men.  The  riot  was  brougnt  about  by  these  colored  men  attempting  to  pre- 
vent part  of  their  own  number,  under  influence  of  the  miners'  organization,  from 
leaving  Fana  again.     (51 ,  52. ) 

ifr.  Stbphenbon  says  that  West  Viijginia  oi)erator8,  during  the  recent  strike  on  Loup 
Creek,  imported  laborers  from  Virginia;  and  at  another  time,  in  anticipation  of  a 
strike,  they  brought  in  carloads  of  colored  men  from  Virginia,  who  afterwards,  find- 
ing that  they  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  prospects,  returned  home.     (23. ) 

Mr.  McKay  thinks  that  the  importation  of  labor,  whether  from  abroad  or  from 
other  States,  is  naturally  resented  oy  miners  where  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  replacing 
strikers.  The  contract-labor  law  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The  coming  of  new 
laborers,  where  their  work  is  really  wanted,  is  not  opposed.     (66.) 

Mr.  ScHLUEDEBBERO  says  that  Italian  Labor  was  imported  by  a  number  of  opera- 
tore  jointly  at  one  time  during  the  seventies,  but  little  foreign  labor  has  been  imported 
in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  late  years.  Some  colored  and  other  labor  has  been 
brought  in  from  outside  States,  and  has  usually  become  efficient  enough  after  a  few 
weel^.  In  1884  the  mine  in  which  the  witness  was  interested  brougnt  50  negroes 
from  Virginia  to  combat  a  strike.     (78.) 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  believe  that  there  is  now  much  importation  of  foreign  labor. 
He  considers  it  reasonable  and  just  to  protect  home  labor  against  such  importation. 
But  he  considere  the  importation  of  laoor  from  one  State  to  another,  under  contract, 
as  having  practically  the  same  effect  and  as  being  properly  subject  to  restriction. 
Such  contract  labor  does  not  move  freely  according  to  the  natural  demands  of  the 
market     (130,  131.) 

D.  liabor  oiYBntzatlonA.  (See,  as  to  labor  organizations  in  western  mines, 
p.  Lii;  in  eastern  coal  mines,  j).  cxl.  ) — 1.  Need  and  effects. — Mr.  Hill  regards  the  orga- 
nization of  laborers  as  a  necessity.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
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employera,  when  anything  occurs  to  reduce  profits,  to  take  it  out  of  the  laborers. 
The  laborers  could  not  effS^vely  resist  except  through  organization,     f  373. ) 

Mr.  CoATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  lAbor  of  Colorado,  consiaers  that  the 
large  mass  of  the  producers  of  wealth  get  barely  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  decent, 
respectable  condition,  and  many  do  not  get  that.  They  can  not  have  any  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Many  are  in  debt,  and  can  not  afford  to  take  a  day's  rest. 
The  higher  the  wage  a  man  gets  the  more  opportunities  he  has  to  improve  himself 
and  the  more  he  does  improve  himself.  Labor  organizations  regaixi  their  wage 
scales  as  a  minimum.  No  one  is  prevented  from  getting  more,  and  in  many  instances 
more  is  paid.  Organized  labor  is  much  better  on  than  unorganized.  Almost  all  of 
the  organizations  mider  Mr.  Coates's  jurisdiction  have  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
which  thejr  support,  and  generally  the  social  condition  and  intelligence  of  the  men 
are  improving.  The  organized  laborers  are  sending  their  men  into  public  offices, 
and  they  make  the  best  citizens  in  the  community.  Mr.  Coates  finds  no  such 
instances  in  unorganized  labor.     (251,  252.) 

Mr.  Robs,  of  the  Illinois  labor  Dureau  of  statistics,  says  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  effect  of  organization  in  advancing  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  making 
employment  more  stable.  He  thinks  that  laix)r  organizations  have  also  exercised 
the  chief  influence  in  securing  protective  legislation  regarding  labor.     (185,  191.) 

In  Mr.  JusTi's  opinion,  strong  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  are  neces- 
sary to  successful  arbitration  and  conciliation.  By  organization  the  services  of  men 
of  experience  and  of  enthusiasm  are  secured  in  carrying  on  n^otiations  on  each 
side.  There  is  necessity  of  training  in  these  matters.  Only  where  two  powerful 
organizations  face  one  another  will  each  side  be  forced  to  respect  the  other  and  to 
adopt  conciliatory  methods.  The  great  industries  of  the  country  should  be  organ- 
ized on  a  national  scale,  but  local  questions  should  be  left  to  the  settlement  of  local 
oiganizations.  Organizations  of  this  sort  should  deal  with  labor  questions  only,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  control  prices.     (686,  687. ) 

Mr.  McKay  denies  that  labor  or^nizations  have  the  elements  of  the  trust.  Their 
officers,  who  have  power  to  fix  prices  of  mining  for  the  entire  body,  are  simply  dele- 
gates duly  elected.     (62. ) 

Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  thinks  that  the  trade  unions  of  Chicago 
have  quite  too  much  to  do  with  local  politics,  and  that  some  of  their  leaders  use  the 
unions  for  their  personal  aggrandizement,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
of  the  organizations.  This  trouble  has  not  appeared  in  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Mr.  Lucas  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  trade  unions  to  adopt  a  rule  that  their  official 
representatives  should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  any  political  position  while  they  are 
representatives  of  the  union.  He  does  not  think  tnat  equally  vicious  results  come 
from  permitting  men  who  are  representatives  of  corporations  to  go  to  Congress  or 
the  State  legislatures.     (675, 676. ) 

2.  Effect  on  nonumxm  labor, — ^Mr.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colo- 
rado, thinks  that  nonunion  labor  injures  union  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unions 
restrict  the  liberty  of  contract  of  nonmembers  and  seek  to  make  their  condition 
so  undesirable  as  to  force  them  into  the  unions.  The  action  of  unionists  is  more 
concerted  than  that  of  those  outside.  Many  nonunionists  sympathize  with  the 
organizations.  The  wages  of  nonmembers  are  usually  raised  by  the  existence  of 
organizations,  and  it  is  rather  contemptible  of  them  to  refuse  to  join.  The  witness 
does  not  think  that  the  unions  in  Colorado  terrorize  those  outside.     (212,  213,  223. ) 

3.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions. — Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  ana 
Iron  Company,  would  consider  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions  desirable,  in  that 
the  sense  of  connection  with  the  State  would  exercise  a  moral  restraint  upon  the 
more  radical  element  which  is  found  in  most  of  them.  He  understands  that  the 
leaders  of  the  unions  object  to  incorporation  because  theunions  would  be  more  easily 
reac'hed  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.  He  does  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this 
reason,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  the  names  of  the  officers  and  chief  actors  in  any 
movement  which  requires  the  action  of  the  courts.     (273, 274, 286.] 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  approves  oi  incorporation  f(^r 
the  sake  of  making  the  property  of  the  unions  more  secure  and  of  other  advantages. 
He  admits  that  it  would  increase  responsibiUty  on  the  part  of  the  unions.     (212. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  advocates  a 
reouirement  that  trade  unions  shall  incorporate,  with  capital  stock,  as  a  means  of 
holding  them  to  performing  contracts  made  with  employers  and  carrying  out  awards 
of  arbitrators  in  case  of  dispute.     (See  Arbitration,  p.  — . )     (116, 117. ) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  general  attitude  of  union  leaders  concerning  incorpora- 
tion is  one  of  indifference  or  opposition.  Personally  he  thinks  that  incorporation 
would  be  advantageous  in  l^al  matters  before  the  courts,  and  would  encourage  arbi- 
tration by  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  workingmen.    More  effective  discipline 
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over  the  members  of  the  unions  could  alse  be  mamtained^  although  there  are  now 
practically  no  complaints  of  the  failure  of  members  of  organizations  to  respect  their 
contracts.     (180, 181.} 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  thinks  incorporation  undesirable, 
because  the  organization  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  of  contracts  by 
its  individual  members,  and  sometimes  the  courts  would  be  unjust  in  their  decisions. 
Those  members  who  own  property  would  have  it  levied  upon  while  others  would 
escape.    The  witness  knows  or  no  mcorporated  unions.     (19. ) 

Mr.  Ck>ATE8,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  sees  no  benefit  in 
the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  and  does  not  know  that  the  question  has  been 
agitated  in  Ck>lorado.     (245. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  the  incorporation  of 
trade  unions  would  be  a  good  thing.     (323.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  states  that  some  of  the  local  unions  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  incorporated,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
incorporation  has  not  produced  any  bad  results.     (347,  348. ) 

£•  Strikes  and  boycotts.  (See,  as  to  strikes  in  western  mines,  p.  v;  in 
eastern  coalmines,  p.  cxxxi.  J — 1.  Causes  of  trikes, — Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  chief  general  causes  of  strikes  are  opposition  to 
the  reduction  of  wases  and  endeavors  to  increase  wages  and  to  better  conditions  of 
emplo3nnent.  Local  strikes  are  often  caused  by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  safety  and 
health  of  mines,  etc.     (126.  J 

Mr.  Pearce,  secretary  of  t  ne  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  demands  for  increased 
wages  or  resistance  to  reductions,  complaints  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment — 
safety,  air,  timber, -etc. — complaints  as  to  screens  and  as  to  docking  of  wages  for  load- 
ing inferior  coal,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  strikes.  OverprcSuction  of  coal  has 
not  been  a  direct  cause,  but  it  has  been  an  underlying  cause  in  many  cases.  The 
operators  have  proposed  reductions  in  wages  as  necessary  because  of  the  low  prices 
of  coal,  due  to  excessive  comx)etition,  and  miners  have  reiused  to  accept  such  reduc- 
tions.    (91,  92.) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  strikes  in  coal  mining  have 
been  caused  at  times  by  the  lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  market  conditions 
by  the  miners;  by  the  refusal  of  employers  to  allow  their  men  to  join  unions;  by 
depression  of  prices  and  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  miners  could  not  live,  thougn 
witness  does  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  the  purpose  of  a  strike  to  reduce  pro- 
duction; by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  especially  where  changes  are  made  by  the  oper- 
ators; as  to  scales  and  as  to  dockaee  for  impurities  in  coal.     (60,  63,  64. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  strikes  in  coal  mining  are 
most  frequently  caused  by  reduction  of  prices  for  mining.  The  general  strike  of  1897 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  supply  of  coal  and  force  prices  up  to  a  remunerative  rate. 
Mining  prices  in  the  Pittsburg  district  had  fallen  from  79  to  54  and,  in  some  cases, 
45  cents  per  ton.  Strikes  have  also  been  caused  by  discharge  of  men  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  trade  unions,  by  difficulties  as  to  screens,  and  as  to  time  of  payment,    (zl. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  says  that  strikes  are 
most  frequent,  as  a  rule,  immediately  after  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  but  that 
as  the  organizations  grow  older  strikes  become  less  numerous.  The  most  common 
cause  of  strikes  is  dispute  concerning  waj^es,  but  the  question  of  recognizing  unions  is 
frequently  a  cause.  The  difficulties  which  formerly  arose  from  the  screening  of  coal 
have  been  largely  removed  in  Illinois  by  the  adoption  of  the  run-of-mine  system. 
(181.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  causes  of  strikes  are  the 
reducing  of  the  income  of  labor  below  the  amount  that  is  nece^ary  to  maintain  the 
individual,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  unreasonable  conditions,  including  unreason- 
ably long  working  hours.     (348. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  ultimate  cause 
of  strikes  is  that  a  small  class  controls  land  and  machinery  and  inclines  to  ^ive  to 
labor  less  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  product,  compelling  labor  continually 
to  strufixle  for  a  lar^r  share.     (213. ) 

Mr.  %ATES,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  great 
reason  for  strikes  is  the  competitive  system,  which  makes  a  continual  war  between 
the  producer  of  wealth  and  the  employer.  Wage  differences  are  perhaps  the  chief 
immediate  cause  6i  strikes.  Among  minor  causes  he  mentions  the  displacing  of 
men  by  machinery,  and  rules  and  regulations  put  upon  the  men  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  the  operation  of  large  works.  Tne  smelters'  strike,  which  was  in 
progress  when  Mr.  Coates  testified,  was  due  t/O  the  fact  that  the  men  believed  that 
the  smelter  trust  was  trying  to  rob  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  8-hour  law.  He 
apparently  considers  that  organization  has  a  certain  tendency  to  produce  strikes,  by 
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edacating  the  men  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  have  a  fairer  share  of  the  prDduct, 
though  toe  leaders  of  lahor  organizations  are  opposed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to 
strikes,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  stand  the  responsibility  before 
the  community.     (246,  247,  260. ) 

2.  Methods  of  strikes, — Mr.  McKay  says,  that  in  coal  strikes  the  boycott  is  some- 
times resorted  to  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  use  of  a  mine's 
output  for  local  purposes.  In  1898  an  attempt  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  prevent 
cheap  coal  from  West  Viivinia  from  coming  m.  Picketing,  merely  talking  with  men 
seeking  work  without  violence,  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  as  in  1897  at  the  mines  of  the 
New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company.  Foreign-bom  laborers  are  apt  to 
resort  to  violence  and  lawlessness,  but  not  the  native  born.  Svmpathetic  strikes  are 
sometimes  employed;  e.  g.,  in  1898  during  the  strike  in  the  third  pool  on  the 
Monongahela  Kiver,  the  miners  of  the  fourth  pool,  who  had  been  loading  coal  for 
operators  of  the  third  pool,  were  asked  by  the  organization  to  quit  doing  so.  (65, 
66,  72. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  knows  of  no  instance  in  which  riots  have  been  precipitated  by 
unlawful  interference  of  strikers,  or  where  men  have  been  intimidated  from  working. 
Leaders  of  miners'  organizations  have  always  advised  obedience  to  law.  Riots  are 
oftener  caused  by  interference  of  Pinkerton  men  and  armed  guards.     (38,  39. ) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  it  is  the  custom  for  miners'  organizations  to  attempt  to  prevent 
men  from  taking  up  work  in  time  of  strike.  The  orainary  practice  is  to  send  men  to 
meet  workmen  and  to  reason  with  them  in  a  conciliatory  manner  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  reach  the  mines.  Sometimes  there  mav  be  abusive  language  or  even 
violence  used,  but  thig  is  discountenanced.  At  Virden  during  the  recent  strike  the 
miners  who  were  brought  from  Alabama  were  sent  back,  so  far  as  they  were  willing, 
at  the  expense  of  the  organization.     (128,  129.) 

3.  Sympathetic  striJces. — Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
thinks  that  mider  certain  conditions  sympathetic  strikes  may  be  justified.  The  injury 
of  one  is,  in  a  sense,  the  concern  of  all,  though  it  is  not  good  policy  to  injure  all  for 
the  sake  of  one.  Ii  railroad  unions  were  to  strike  for  a  proper  purpose,  the  miners 
might,  by  action  in  convention,  order  a  sympathetic  strike.  In  many  cases  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  a  movement  of  this  kind.     (129.) 

Mr.  Feauce,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  sympathetic  strikes 
in  coal  mining  are  sometimes  necessary.  If  the  miners  ol  one  State  or  district  strike, 
while  those  elsewhere  continue  to  work,  there  will  be  little  chance  of  success  in  the 
strike.  If  the  price  in  one  State  is  reduced,  other  States  will  soon  have  to  accept 
the  same  conditions,  on  account  of  the  severe  competition.  This  was  the  experience 
of  the  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  in  1896,  when  they  were  forced  volun- 
tarily to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 
(95.) 

Mr.  Stephenson,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  savs  that  when  one  district  strikes 
others  sometimes  follow  suit  out  of  sympathy,  even  though,  in  certain  cases,  operators 
voluntarily  increase  wages  in  order  to  Keep  them  from  doing  so.     (22. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  regards  sympathetic  strikes 
as  often  absolutely  neceaaary  in  coal  mining,  because  the  capacity  of  the  mines  being 
much  greater  than  the  demand,  w^hen  one  district  strikes  the  demand  could  easily  be 
supplied  by  the  mines  of  other  districts.  The  operators  in  the  working  districts 
would  then  share  profits  with  those  in  the  districts  under  strike.  Miners  must  act 
together,  for  where  wages  are  reduced  in  one  district  competition  will,  in  time,  force 
the  reduction  of  them  everywhere.    Conditions  must  be  uniform.     (37,  38.) 

4.  Effects  of  strikes, — ^Mr.  Schluederberg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  says  that  strikes  are 
always  injurious  to  the  community,  to  the  employer,  and  to  the  employee.  They 
especially  injure  employers  in  mines,  because  fixed  charges  lai^ly  continue  while 
men  are  idle.  Water  must  be  pumped,  machinery  often  must  be  kept  in  operation, 
and  interest  on  investment  is  a  constant  factor.     (75. ) 

Mr.  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  thinks  that  strikes  are 
usually  injurious  to  all  classes,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  necessary  and  beneficial. 
(181.) 

Mr.  Clare,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  is  not  clear  that  the  economic 
results  of  strikes  have  been  favorable  to  the  workmen  upon  the  whole.  He  has 
known  of  cases  in  which,  though  the  strike  was  lost,  the  economic  condition  of  the 
worker  was  materi^ly  benefited;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  strikes  which  have  not 
been  benefidal  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  men,  though  the  objects  of  the  strike 
have  been  gained.  Mr.  Clark  is  not  in  favor  of  strikes  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them 
by  conciliatory  measures.  He  would  not  go  on  record  against  them,  but  he  is  in 
favor  of  them  only  as  a  last  resort.  He  Selieves  that  the  economic  condition  of 
workingmen  would  be  worse  than  it  is  but  for  strikes  and  the  fear  of  strikes  on  the 
part  of  the  employers.     (325,  326.) 
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Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Ck)l0rado,  says  that  strikes  neceesarily  cause 
hardships  to  the  working  people  and  reduce  them  for  the  time  to  a  lower  plane. 
Very  few  are  willing  to  strike,  out  at  times  they  find  it  necessary.  If  they  submitted 
without  striking  to  the  conditions  that  their  employers  would  sometimes  force  upon 
them  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  gradual  starvation.  The  strike  is  always  a 
last  resort.     (348,349.) 

Mr.  CoATBB  considers  that,  though  strikes  may  possibly  produce  bad  conditions  for 
a  time,  they  tend  to  increase  wages  and  otherwise  better  conditions,  and  to  educate 
the  men  as  to  their  real  position.  In  the  end^  he  says,  the  results  of  strikes  are  good 
to  everyone  except,  possibly,  the  great  capitalists.  Without  strikes  neither  organissed 
nor  imorganized  labor  would  be  receivmg  the  wages  they  are  receiving  to-day. 
(246,  247.) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  miners  have 
never  lost  anything  by  general  strikes,  althou£:h  in  sections  they  may  lose,  while  the 
miners  in  competing  oistricts  gain,  by  supplying  the  demand  left  unsatisfied  through 
the  strike.  Genenu  strikes,  however,  stt^^iate  the  business  of  the  country  and  injure 
consumers.     (36. ) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  strikes  in  the  country  at  large  have  been  a  blessing  to  all 
concerned,  though  for  the  time  being  both  laborers  and  employers  may  su£&r.  In 
the  coal  mining  trade  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  joint  agreements  as  to  wages 
with  employers  except  by  their  fear  of  strikes.  Trade  unions  do  not  order  strikes 
except  for  good  cause,  nor  merely  to  show  the  power  of  organization.     (64,  65. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  statisticians  in  calculating  the  losses  from  strikes  is  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  days'  labor  lost,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  adding  this  to  the  loss  to 
capital  through  idleness  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  profits.  This  method  is  highly 
inaccurate,  at  least  as  to  the  coal  trade,  since  the  days  of  idleness  through  a  strike  do 
not  represent  days  which  otherwise  would  have  been  working  days,  but  days  which 
would  have  been  idle  because  of  insufficient  demand.  Thus,  during  the  great  strike 
of  1897,  the  average  number  of  days  lost  was  78;  but  the  number  of  days  worked 
in  1897  was  only  Irom  1  to  13  days  less,  in  the  different  districts,  than  in  the  year 
1896,  when  there  was  no  strike.  The  amount  of  coal  produced  was  greater  than 
during  1896;  so  that  probably  neither  the  oj>erators  nor  the  miners  lost  by  the  strike. 
It  simply  resulted  m  a  change  of  the  time  of  shipping  the  amount  produced. 
(126,  127.) 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  consider  the  method  of  estimating  the  effect  of  strikes  by 
simply  calculating  the  losses  in  wages  during  the  strike,  as  compared  with  the  gain 
sometimes  securS  in  wages,  to  be  satisfactory.  The  most  important  result  in  his 
opinion  is  the  calling  of  public  attention  to  the  fundamental  injustice  of  private  own- 
ership of  land,  and  of  other  existing  social  conditions.  The  fear  of  losses  from 
strikes  also  frequently  prevents  empJoyers  from  lowering  wages  or  resisting  the 
demands  of  employees.     (213,  214^ 

5.  Methods  of  opposing  strikes. — ^Mr.  Coatbs  says  that  the  methods  of  the  capitalist 
side  are  very  secret,  and  that  they  have  a  more  perfect  system  than  it  is  possiDle  for 
the  workmen,  who  must  deal  with  a  large  mass  of  people,  and  who  depend  upon  public 
sympathy,  to  have.  The  power  of  me  employers  is  based  especially  upon  their 
abihty  to  give  or  withhold  work,  and  so  to  destroy  a  man's  credit,  to  make  any  little 
property  which  he  may  have  valueless,  and  to  separate  him  from  his  family  and 
make  him  a  wanderer.     ^248. ) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  auring  the  strike  of  1897  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  miners'  camps  on  Turtle  Creek,  but  was  ordered  to  be  rekimed  to  the  sender 
by  the  witness.  He  does  not  know  who  sent  it,  but  believes  it  was  done  at  tho 
instance  of  the  employers,  with  a  view  to  inciting  lawlessness  among  the  strikers. 
(66,  67.) 

6.  Injunctions  in  strikes. — ^Mr.  Boss,  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Bureau,  considers  the  Tise 
of  the  injunction  as  a  means  of  punishment  to  be  unfair  and  unjust.  It  deprives 
citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  gives  too  much  power  to  one  man.  It  has 
practically  never  served  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime  in  connection  with  labor 
troubles.     (183.) 

Mr.  Mitchbll  says  that  injunctions  are  regarded  by  miners  as  the  most  dangerous 
weapon  used  against  them.  The  use  of  injunctions  has  done  much  to  destroy  their 
conndence  in  the  judiciary,  and  their  patriotism.  Laws  are  sufficiently  severe  to 
punish  crime,  and  it  is  no  right  to  assume  that  miners  or  any  others  intend  to  com- 
mit crime.  Injunctions  have  often  been  in  ''blanket"  form,  including  all  members 
of  an  .oiganization,  wherever  found.  They  not  only  enjoin  from  perfoimance  of 
crimes  by  thoee  who  have  shown  no  disposition  to  lawlessness,  but  also  from  holding 
public  meetings,  walking  on  highways  or  near  mines,  and  speaking  with  men  at 
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work  or  seeking  work.     Persons  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  for  violation  of 
injunctions.     (3i8-40.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  the  current  use  of  injunc- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  infamous  systems  ever  practiced  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
republican  form  of  ^vemment.  He  does  not  think  that  it  prevents  crime,  or  is 
intended  to  prevent  it,  or  would  restrain  a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  really 
intended  to  commit  it.     (361,  352. ) 

Mr.  Pearce  says  that  tne  injunction  has  been  frequently  employed  against  miners 
in  time  of  strike.  It  is  an  injustice  to  presume  that  a  man  intends  to  violate  the  law, 
and  tlie  injimction  has  often  been  used  with  that  presumption  when  there  was  no 
such  intention.  It  is  an  injustice  that  miners  should  be  compelled  to  spend  money 
to  defend  themselves  on  trials  concerning  such  injunctions.     (96. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  in  junctions  were  issued  extensively  during  the  strike  of  1897. 
That  they  even  enjomed  men  from  walking  on  highways  and  meeting  other  miners. 
They  were,  Mr.  Stephenson  believes,  issued  in  blocks  and  filled  out  by  other  persons. 
There  were  some  prosecutions  for  violation  of  them.     (23. ) 

Mr.  McKay  says  that  the  injunction  is  employed  to  intimidate  miners  in  time  of 
strikes,  and  has  done  much  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  law. 
The  witness  himself  and  other  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  enjoined 
during  the  strike  of  1897  from  going  near  the  property  of  the  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land Gas  cud  Coal  Company,  or  from  talking  with  employees  in  that  vicinity.  Some 
a^nts  of  the  oi^nization  were,  the  witness  believes,  arrested  for  violating  injunc- 
tions, but  the  matter  was  settled  in  court  by  paying  costs.  In  no  case  was  violence 
intended  or  attempted.  .  (66,  67. ) 

Mr.  Davis  believes  that  injunctions  may  be  used  to  curtail  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizens.  He  went  to  Maryland  during  the  strike  of  1894  with  the 
intention  of  addressing  a  miners'  meeting.  The  meeting  did  not  take  place,  but  as 
he  was  lea\dng  town  he  was  served  with  an  injunction  against  interfering  with  the 
working  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Mining  Company's  plant.  He  did  not  know 
where  the  plant  was  or  anything  about  it,  and  his  only  intention  was  to  address  a 
public  meetmg  of  miners.     (132.) 

Mr.  Dalzell  knows  of  no  reason  why  laboring  men  who  are  violating  the  law,  or 
who  are  likely  to  violate  it,  should  not  be  enjoined  from  doing  so.  He  Delieves  that 
most  laboring  men  misunderstand  the  nature  of  injunctions  and  their  purposes. 
(121.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  thinks  that  the 
talk  about  "government  by  injunction*'  proceeds  from  demagogery  or  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  injunctions.  Injunctions  are  the  only  effect- 
ive means  of  preventing  threatened  wrongs.  Their  effectiveness  makes  them  objec- 
tionable to  the  advocate  of  strikes.  Even  upon  men  who  really  intend  to  commit 
crime,  the  service  of  the  writ  would  have  some  deterrent  effect  in  mat  it  would  invoke 
reflection.  No  one  has  reason  to  fear  the  law  unless  he  has  committed  a  crime  or 
intends  to  commit  one.  The  objection  that  injunctions  are  now  used  in  directions 
not  formerly  known  to  the  law  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  law  must  not  g[row  to 
keep  pace  with  the  other  elements  of  civilization.  R  is  of  course  true  that  mistakes 
ma^  be  made  in  the  issue  of  injunctions  as  well  as  in  legislative  and  executive 
action,  but  this  happens  only  in  particular  cases,  and  is  not  a  good  objection  to  the 
general  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  law.  The  witness  admits,  however, 
that  it  is  probably  the  improper  use  of  injunctions  which  has  brought  about  the  cry 
against  them;  ancl  he  does  not  think  it  proper  to  enjoin  men  from  walking  along  the 
public  highway  or  from  holding  meeting  on  their  own  property,  unless  the  meetings 
amount  to  a  riot  or  something  of  that  kind.     (275,  288,  289.) 

7.  Remedies  for  strikes. — ^Mr.  Beaman  does  not  think  that  fully  cordial  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  will  come  before  the  millennium.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  sources  of  niction  can  be  entirely  removed.     (266. ) 

Mr.  CoATEs  considers  that  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  warfare  between  the 
employer  and  the  wage-earner,  namel^v, '  *  a  complete  change  from  the  competitive  sys- 
tem to  the  cooperative  system ,  or  public  ownership ;  that  is,  the  State  placing  the  means 
of  production  and  the  means  of  enjoying  that  production  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen."  Organized  labor  is  working  largely  along  this  line;  that  is,  its  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  eliminate  the  competition  between  the  wage-earners,  and  remove 
theni  from  the  competitive  state  to  cooperative  state.     (246.) 

8.  Boycotts. — Mr.  Coates,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  of  Colorado,  con- 
siders the  boycott  a  natural  procedure.  It  is  used  in  Colorado  and  known  ss  a  boy- 
cott. There  is  a  law  against  it  in  the  State,  associated  with  a  law  against  blacklisting; 
but  neither  feature  of  the  law  lias  been  effective.  Only  one  or  two  attempts  have 
been  made  by  organized  labor,  however,  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  to  enforce  a 
boycott.     (248.) 
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Mr.  SniiLiTAK,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  says  that  the  boycott  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  a  weapon  for  the  men  as  the  blacklist  is  for  the  employers.  When  the 
qnestion  is  settled  the  boycott  is  off,  but  the  blacklist  remains.  The  witness  seems 
to  r^ard  the  antibo^cott  law  as  unjust  to  workingmen.  The  boycott  is  not  intended 
to  work  permanent  mjury,  but  only  to  secure  the  righting  of  a  wrong  by  temporary 
pressure.     (350,  351.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  says  that  he  regards  the  boycott 
as  he  does  the  strike,  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  '^If  I  could  not 
effect  a  settlement  in  any  other  way  than  by  strike,  then  I  would  say  that  I  would 
strike.  If  I  could  not  make  the  strike  effect  a  settlement  with  the  employer,  then  I 
would  apply  the  boycott."  If  corporations  could  be  preyented  from  blacklisting,  he 
would  be  willing  to  refrain  from  boycotting.     (327. ) 

Mr.  DAyis  says  that  the  boycott  has  been  attempted  only  once  in  a  formal  fashion 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  sale  of  nonunion  coal.  Owing 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  coal  markete,  its  success  was  yery  questionable^  but  it  was 
not  tried  long  enough  to  prove  its  efficiency.  The  witness  does  not  consider  it  wise 
for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law,  but,  if  it  can  be  kept  within  tho  law,  the  boycott  is 
justified  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  better  to  endure  wrong  than  to  violate  the  law. 
(128.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  states  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  influence  the  public  to 
buy  union-mined  coal  in  pr^erence  to  nonunion-mined  coal,  especially  the  unfair 
product  of  West  Virginia  and  parts  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.     (22. ) 

F.  JToint  conferences,  conciliation  and  arbitration.  (See  also  p. 
cxxxry.) — 1.  OenerdUy. — ^Mr.  Coates  says  that  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  two 
great  principles  of  oiganized  labor,  and  are  always  used  to  their  fullest  extent  when- 
ever there  is  a  strike.  In  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  are  used  with  good 
results.  Most  of  the  differences,  except  those  with  nreat  corporations,  are  settled  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation  between  employers  and  tne  committees  of  the  men.  Mr. 
CSoates  sees  little  benefit  in  voluntary  arbitration,  although  it  has  been  used  bene- 
ficially in  some  instances.  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  favors  compul- 
sory arbitration  or  not.     (249,  250. ) 

Mr.  Brooks  believes  in  conciliation  between  renresentatives  of  labor  and  capital. 
Where  the  parties  once  become  infiamed  in  their  disputes,  it  is  too  late  for  aroitra- 
tion.  Conciliation  hafi  usually  proved  successful  in  the  anthracite  region.  The  wit- 
ness by  reasoning  with  his  men  can  show  them  ^he  impossibility  of  pa3ring  wages 
higher  than  those  of  competitors.     (165.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  aays  tne  United  Mine  Workers  seek  to  adjust  differences  with 
employers  by  meeting  of  joint  committees.  No  permanent  arrangement  for  such 
oomnuttees  is  made,  but  it  is  undertaken  in  each  case  as  a  temporary  measure.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  bv  State  authority  is  advocated  where  joint  committees  can  not 
reach  agreements.     (23. ) 

Mr.  MiTCHSLL  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  arrange  with  operators  for  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  pint  meeting  of  representatives.  The  national  executive  board 
of  the  miners'  orgamzation  has  power  to  abitrate.  No  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  securing  acceptance  of  decisions  by  members.     (35,  36.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  make  it  a  policy  to  negotiate  with 
their  employers  by  joint  committees,  and  in  default  of  success  to  arbitrate,  the  final 
resort  being  to  strike.  Their  preference  is  for  arbitration  boards  selected  by  them- 
selves rather  than  for  State  boards.  The  witness  knows  of  no  instance  where  the 
miners  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  arbitrators.     (131.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  declares  that  conciliation  and  arbitration 
are  of  no  avail  under  existing  conditions.  The  employers  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and 
when  they  do  submit  to  arbitration,  if  the  decision  is  against  them,  they  refuse  to 
obey  it.  In  the  Louisville,  Colo.,  coal  mining  district  such  a  ca^e  occurred  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  work- 
ingmen have  refus^  to  accept  the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration.     (349. ) 

Mr.  Jusn,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  that 
arbitration  or  conciliation  ought  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  purely  voluntary 
and  to  be  carried  on  within  the  particular  industry  involved  in  dispute.  Moreover, 
efforts  at  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  should  be  undertaken  before  actual  cessation 
of  labor,  rather  than  afterwards.  Disputes  should  be  settled  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  as  near  their  source  as  possible.  Differences  usually  arise  not  so  much  oecause 
principles  are  in  dispute,  as  because  employers  and  employees  misunderstand  one 
another  and  conduct  tb  Mr  n^otiations  in  a  bungling  manner.  It  is  a  benefit  to  the 
employer  as  well  as  to  the  employee  that  wages  should  be  fair  and  conditions  satisfac- 
tory. If  employers  and  employees  would  only  get  together  in  friendly  conference 
95  per  cent  of  tneir  differences  could  l)e  peacefully  adjusted.  The  witness  believes 
that  more  and  more  industrial  |)eaoe  will  supplant  industrial  strife. 
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The  witness  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  strons  national  oi^^uiization  of  employers 
and  employees  whose  purpose  it  should  be  to  furmer  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
all  trades.  A  movement  m  this  direction  has  already  been  b^un.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  held  a  conference  on  arbitration  in  Chicaffo  in  December,  1900,  and 
it  was  found  that  representatives  of  emplovers  and  employees  wer«  practically  in 
accord  in  desiring  the  establishment  of  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  A 
further  conference  was  held  at  New  York  in  1901.  A  national  organization  of  the 
sort  proposed  ought  not  ordinarily  itself  to  arbitrate  or  conciliate,  but  it  should 
endeavor  to  bring  tc^ther  the  leaders  of  the  workinemen  and  employers  so  that 
they  could  agree  upon  certain  principles  which  could  Be  followed  by  various  other 
oiganizations.  For  example,  they  could  form  a  public  opinion  wnich  would  be 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike.     (686,  687. ) 

2.  Staie  boards, — According  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Illinois 
has  accomplished  much  good,  especially  in  the  way  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 
It  has  hitherto  lacked  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  but  a  recent  law  has  increased  its  power.  It  has  also  been- provided 
that  in  case  of  agreement  to  arbitrate,  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  be  final,  refusal 

o  comply  being  punishable  as  contempt  of  court,  although  the  punishment  does  not 
include  imprisonment.  The  board  consists  of  three  members  and  is  substantially 
nonpartisan.  The  witness  thinks  that  arbitration  by  State  boards  is  somewhat  more 
effective  than  b^r  joint  committees,  although  that  method  is  favored  also.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  to  l>e  deprecated  unless  the  interests  of  the  community  are  enaan- 
gered  by  the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree.     (182,  183.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  UtaJi,  says  that  that  State  has  an  arbitration 
law.  providing  for  a  boara  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  whose  members  are  to  be 
paid  for  the  time  devoted  to  such  service.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board, 
whenever  it  hears  of  a  contemplated  strike,  to  try  to  adjust  the  matter.  Their 
services  have  not  been  needed  since  the  law  was  passed.     (620,  622. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  belter  Men's  Union,  states  that  in  the 
smelter  men's  strike  the  men  have  submitted  their  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. At  the  date  of  Mr.  Wright's  testimony  the  board  was  investigating  the  matter. 
The  employers  have  not  consented  to  arbitration  by  the  board.     (307. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
demand  for  advance  of  wages  was  submitted  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  of  Colo- 
rado, and  decided  in  favor  of  the  men,  but  the  decision  of  the  board  was  repudiate*! 
by  the  employers.  This  led  him  to  think  that  the  State  board  of  arbitration  is  of 
very  little  oenefit  to  the  men,  so  long  as  the  employers  can  not  be  compelled  to  abide 
by  its  decisions.  He  refers  to  another  case,  however,  in  which  a  decision  favorable 
to  the  men  was  loyally  obeyed  by  the  employing  company.     (324,  325.) 

Mr.  MuLLiNS,  an  Ohio  coal  operator,  says  the  miners  and  operators  have  sought 
usually  to  adjust  differences  by  conciliation,  and  strikes  have  oeen  resorted  to  only 
where  this  fails.  A  strike  of  1894  in  the  Massillon  district  led  to  the  intervention 
by  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and  finally  the  disputants  agreed  to  form  a  local 
committee  of  3  arbitrators.  The  settlement  made,  however,  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  miners,  and  they  did  not  immediately  accept  it.  The  miners  are  usually  ready 
to  accept  the  intervention  of  this  Ohio  State  board.     (167,  173. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association,  knows  of  no 
case  where  the  miners  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  and  have  then  refused  to  obey  the 
decision.  In  the  case  of  the  recent  Virden  strike  in  Illinois,  however,  the  operators 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  but  when 
the  decision  was  made  they  refused  to  comply  with  it,  claiming  that  it  did  not  cover 
the  ground  which  they  had  agreed  to  arbitrate.     (^118. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell  thinks  there  is  danger  that  State  boards  will  be  subject  to  political 
influences,  and  it  would  be  preferable  that  the  parties  to  labor  disputes  should  them- 
selves select  the  arbitrators.     (118. ) 

3.  Enforcement  of  avxirds. — Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' 
Association,  considers  strikes  injurious  both  to  capital  and  to  labor.  They  resemble 
methods  of  physical  conflict  and  highway  robbery.  The  employer  loses  on  his 
investment,  Doth  by  its  lying  idle  and  by  deterioration,  while  the  employees  lose 
their  time.  The  sensible  way  to  settle  difiterences  is  by  arbitration.  The  best 
method  perhaps  would  be  to  allow  the  disputing  parties  to  choose  their  own  arbitra- 
tors and  then  to  provide  for  enforcing  the  awards,  provided  both  parties  had  agreed 
in  asking  for  the  arbitration.  The  diflSculty  regarding  arbitration  is  that  the  em- 
ployers, Dneing  financially  responsible,  can  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  awards, 
while  individual  laborers  and  labor  oiiganizations  can  not  be  effectively  held  to  doing 
so.  The  witness  therefore  advocat-es  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock,  which  he  thinks  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  subscribe.     Unions 
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coald  then  be  punished  by  fine  for  failure  to  obey  orders  of  arbitrators,  and  as  a  last 
reeort  their  charters  could  be  taken  away.  The  witness  would  advocate  compellinff 
trade  unions  to  incorporate,  and  thinks  this  would  be  just  since  they  have  many  (^ 
the  characteristics  of  trusts  or  combinations  of  capital.  Incorporation  of  employers' 
organizations  would  not  be  necessary,  because  the  individual  employers  are  respon- 
sible. At  present  agreements  as  to  wages,  etc.,  are  usually  signea  by  the  employers 
individually,  but  only  by  representatives  of  the  trade  unions.     (116,  117. ) 

Mr.  Pbarcb,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  says  that  the  agreements  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  coal  operators  provide  for  conciliation  or  discussion 
bv  joint  committees  as  to  points  of  difference,  and  for  arbitration  where  necessarv. 
The  State  boards  of  arbitration  have  worked  satisfactorily,  although  the  mine  work- 
ers have  not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  them.  Compulsory  arbitration  might  be 
desirable  where  a  strike  of  miners  would  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  usually  public  opinion  is  sufficient  to  enforce  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators,    f  96. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  thmks  that  State  and  national  boards  of  arbitration  shoula  be 
established  with  power  to  investigate  any  dispute  between  employers  and  employees 
on  request  of  either  party,  compelling  testimony.  Award  should  not  be  compulsory, 
but  public  sentiment  would  usually  practically  enforce  it.  Compulsory  awards  are 
objectionable  because  employees  would  have  ultinmtely  to  be  imprisoned  to  com- 
pel obedience,  and  because  unwarranted  demands  on  each  side  would  be  encour- 
aged.    (36.) 

4.  Compulsory  arbUration. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  and 
formerly  a  coal  miner,  says  that  Utah  has  an  arbitration  law,  and  that  it  was  once 

Eut  in  force  in  a  difficulty  over  some  public  works,  but  he  has  never  heard  of  its 
eing  used  in  any  difficulty  among  the  coal  miners.  He  does  not  believe  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  desirable  at  the  present  time,  though  we  shall  gradually  come 
to  it.  'It  would  be  a  good  thing,  in  case  a  mine  owner  said  he  could  not  work  his 
mine  at  the  wages  fixed  by  an  arbitration  board,  that  the  court  appoint  a  receiver  to 
see  if  the  court  and  the  people  could  not  work  the  mine  at  a  profit.  The  conditions 
are  probably  not  ripe,  however,  for  such  a  step.     (634, 635. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
would  save  strikes,  lockouts,  and  large  expense  and  hardship  to  the  employees.  If 
the  award  was  against  the  employer,  and  ne  took  the  ground  that  he  could  not  run 
his  mine  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  closed  it  down,  the  State  should  take  the  property 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  run  it  for  the  people.     (351. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  thinks  that  *^even  if  it  does 
interfere  with  our  individual  liberty  a  little,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  law 
passed  compelling  employee  and  employer  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  to  compel  them  to  abide  by  the  decision."  He  seems  to  have  chiefly 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  compelling  employers  to  submit  to  the  award  of  arbi- 
trators.    (329.) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  declares  that  strikes  are 
a  form  of  warfare  and  involve  the  destruction  of  wealth,  or  at  least  cessation  of  pro- 
duction. The  interests  of  the  general  public  are  almost  always  involved,  and  the 
witness  sees  no  reason  why  the  parties  snould  not  be  compelled  to  submit  their  dif- 
ferences to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  abide  by  its  decision.  No  person  is  privileged 
to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes.  Although  compulsory  arbitration  might  at  first  tempt 
one  side  or  the  other  to  make  frivolous  complaints,  the  established  tribunal  could 
refuse  to  consider  such  complaints  altogether  and  would  thus  ultimately  check  them. 
In  the  last  analysis  compulsory  arbitration  means  the  settlement  of  wages  by  law; 
but  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  would  be  acceptable  to  organized  labor.     (215, 216.) 

Mr.  JusTi,  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the 
conferences  on  arbitration  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
have  been  opposed  to  compulitory  arbitration,  and  have  also  preferred  the  work  of 
trade  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  that  of  State  boards.  The  decrees  of 
State  boards  under  present  laws  can  not  be  enforced,  and  are  therefore  of  little  value. 
These  boards  are  not  respected  as  trade  boards  are.  The  Illinois  board  of  arbitra- 
tion has  not  had  a  single  case  referred  to  it  by  the  joint  action  of  employers  and 
employees  during  the  past  year. 

The  witness  thmks  that  ordinarily  public  opinion  is  powerful  enough  to  compel 
the  one  party  to  a  labor  dispute  to  enter  upon  conciliatory  measures  or  to  submit  to 
arbitraldon  in  case  the  other  party  shows  itself  willing  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  qua^i- 
public  corporations,  the  interruption  of  whose  service  has  a  serious  efifect  upon  the 
public,  some  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  compel  the  parties  to  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate, or  at  any  rate  to  provide  for  compulsory  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
putes. In  no  case  would  the  witness  have  compulsory  arbitration  with  enforcement 
of  the  decision.     (687,  688. ) 
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Mr.  Lbe,  commissioner  of  mines  of  Colorado,  is  opposed  to  compalsory  arbitration. 
The  parties  concerned  understand  the  question  at  issue  better  than  outsiders.  A 
man  who  has  a  large  investment  does  not  want  some  third  party  who  has  no  inter- 
est to  decide  for  him  what  he  shall  do.     (232. ) 

Mr.  McKay,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  declares  that  his 
organization  favors  arbitration  by  joint  committees  and  by  State  boards,  but  not 
compulsory  arbitration.     (66.) 

On  the  other  hand,  where  many  people  besides  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  inter- 
ested in  a  labor  trouble,  Mr.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
thinks  it  is  justifiable  to  compel  arbitration  and  also  to  enforce  the  award  of  arbi- 
trators by  compulsion.  A  penalty  might  have  to  be  inflicted  on  men  who  refuse  to 
work  according  to  the  terms  prescribed.  The  witness  knows  of  no  case,  however, 
where  miners  have  not  complied  with  the  decrees  of  arbitrators  without  compulsion. 
(131.) 

O.  Hours  of  labor  (see  also  Hours  of  labor  under  Labor  in  Western  mines. 
p.  Lxxii,  and  under  Coal  miningj  p.  cxxx) . — Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  thinks  that  laws  should  be  enacted  establishing  a  universal  8-hour 
day.  It  would  give  workmen  opportunity  to  develop  and  improve  themselves  and 
would  give  employment  to  many,  thus  preventing  crime  and  other  evils.  The  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  result  would  be  for  the  Government  to  limit  the  hours 
on  all  public  work  to  8,  and  to  purchase  only  products  produced  under  the  8-hour 
system.     (47. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  believes  that  no 
question  is  now  so  important  to  the  workmen  as  an  8-hour  working  day.  He  appar- 
ently considers  that  tne  8-hour  day  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  even  if  some- 
what serious  concessions  in  wages  are  necessary.     (321.^ 

Mr.  Terhune  regards  a  universal  8-hour  law  as  one  ot  the  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment.    (600.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  men  ought  not  to 
work  overtime  unless  in  case  of  emei^gency.     (330. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  of  Colorado,  thinks  that  where  working- 
men  make  a  practice  of  working  7  days  in  the  week  it  soon  comes  about  that  they 
get  no  more  pay  than  if  they  work  only  6.     (220,  226. ) 


Employers'  liability. — Mr.  Ross  believes  that  there  is  need  of  uniform 
laws  regarding  the  liability  of  employers,  and  favors  their  enactment  by  Congress. 
The  development  of  industrial  interests  increases  the  need  of  protecting  the  laborers. 
The  courts  apply  the  doctrine  of  fellow-servants  and  of  contributory  negligence  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  liability  under  the  common 
law.     (189,  190.) 

Mr.  Schluederberg,  a  Pittsburg  operator,  believes  that  at  some  future  time  it  will 
be  best  for  the  employers  or  the  people  generally  to  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  injured  employees,  but  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  this  change.  At  pres- 
ent the  situation  in  Pennsylvania  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  employees,  since  under 
the  mining  laws  great  precaution  to  secure  safety  must  be  taken  by  the  operators,  in 
default  of  which  the^'  oecome  liable  for  injuries.     (88. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  deprecates  any 
attempt  to  compel  the  employer  to  assume  the  ordinary  hazards  of  employment, 
especially  where  accidents  may  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  injured  employee  or  to 
his  violation  of  laws  or  rules.  But  laws  for  protecting  life  can  not  be  too  stringent. 
(114.) 

Mr.  Coates,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  has  not  seen  any  great 
benefits  coming  from  emplovers'  liability  laws,  because  the  employer  generally  com- 
pels the  workman  to  have  himself  insured  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  relieve  the 
employer  from  liability.  This  is  a  hardship  on  the  employee.  He  should  be  allowed 
to  insure  himself  in  his  own  way.  Many  have  insurance  in  fraternal  oraanizations. 
Mr.  Coates  does  not  consider,  however,  that  it  is  through  a  defect  in  the  law  that 
employers  are  able  to  escape  liability.  The  experience  of  labor  in  various  States  has 
been  tnat  it  is  hard  to  make  the  law  effective.  Organized  laborers,  however,  desire 
such  a  law.     (258,  259.) 

I.  Cooperation. — Mr.  Coates  says  that  there  is  some  industrial  copartnership 
in  Colorado,  largely  in  retail  stores.  The  results  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  and  sucn 
enterprises  perhaps  bring  better  conditions.  The  system  is  not  operated  to  any 
extent  in  the  State.     He  wishes  it  w^as.     (257.) 

According  to  Mr.  Smith  there  have  been  several  cooperative  experiments  in  Colo- 
rado, especially  cooperative  stores.  There  is  at  present  a  cooperative  colony  at  Pinon 
which  has  met  with  fair  though  not  perfect  success.    In  the  cattle  business,  although 
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there  ia  no  common  owneFship,  there  is  considerable  cooperation  in  herding  the 
cattle.     (221.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  WeBtem  Federation  of  Miners,  states  that  two  coal  minen  have 
been  worked  on  the  cooperative  svstem  in  Colorado  with  very  good  results.  The 
miners  did  not  own  the  land,  but  they  leased  it  on  a  royaltv.  One  of  these  mines 
was  bought  out,  both  tiie  land  and  the  lease,  when  the  Nortnem  Ck)al  Company  was 
formed.    The  other  is  still  running  on  the  cooperative  plan.     (334. ) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  is  no  cooperation  in  mining  in  Utah,  except  possibly 
in  prospecting  and  developing  a  mine.  There  are  stores  in  Utah  which  are  called 
cooperative,  but  they  are  really  stock  stores,     f  572. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  Colorado,  oelieves  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
workin^men  w^ould  cooperate  with  re^rd  to  everything  that  they  use  and  handle. 
It  would  be  more  beneficial,  however,  if  the  Government  would  undertake  it.  There 
is  not,  he  believes,  a  fair  illustration  of  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  Colorado.     (355.) 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL,  {president  of  the  United  Mme  Workers,  says  that  his  organization 
has  taken  no  definite  ground  in  favor  of  productive  cooperation,  but  it  favors  cooper- 
ative stores,  and  allows  members  of  cooperative  mining  companies  to  retain  member- 
ship in  the  organization.  Miners  have  often  established  cooperative  stores,  but 
where  they  compete  with  company  stores  those  who  patronize  them  often  find  their 
conditions  of  employment  made  un&vorable.     (44,  49,  50. ) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  think 
that  coo^ration  can  be  put  on  a  practical  and  successful  basis  oy  making  workmen 
either  jomt  partners  or  stockholders,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  The  dividends  are  usually 
below  the  local  interest  rates,  and  would  not  be  acceptable  to  small  capitalists;  (2) 
there  are  times  of  loss  when  loans  can  not  be  procured  and  owners  must  put  up  their 
own  money  to  save  the  business;  (3)  Nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent  of  business  enter- 
prises result  in  failure  and  either  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  capital  involved.  Hence 
it  is  too  risky.  Cooperation  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  if  it  were 
practicable.     (281.) 

J.  Profit  sliaring* — Mr.  Robinson  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  will  come 
more  general  arraignments  for  a  division  of  profits  with  the  laborer.  The  Camp- 
bell's Creek  Coal  Company  has  such  a  system,  and  it  works  well.     (17.) 

I£.  Labor-tavlng  machinery— general  eflTects  (see  also  pp.  xlii,  lxi, 
cxvi) . — Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  says  that 
the  smelter  workmen  have  not  received  any  benefit  from  labor-saving  devices,  either 
in  the  improvement  of  their  health  or  in  the  lessening  of  their  burdens.  Machinery 
reduces  tne  labor,  but  it  is  not  always  a  benefit  to  the  laboring  men.  It  reduces 
permanently  the  chances  for  work.  The  witness  admits  thac  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts, and  so  the  demand  for  labor,  is  increased  by  the  cheaper  production  which 
machinery  makes  x>08sible,  and  that  in  the  end  the  tendency  may  be  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  and  to  raise  wages.  He  thinks  that  profits  must  be  increased  by  labor- 
saving  machinery,  but  that  the  men  are  not  receiving  their  proportion  of  the  benefits, 
except  as  to  the  higher  skilled  labor  required  to  run  the  machinery.  He  seems  to 
attribute  the  advance  of  wages,  which  he  admits  to  have  existed  upon  the  whole, 
chiefly  to  increasing  education  and  skill.     (314,  315.) 

Mr.  Smith  believes  that  machinery  tends  to  throw  employees  out  of  work  tempo- 
rarily, and  in  most  cases  permanently,  and  also  to  make  the  individual  much  more 
dependent  upon  others.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  should  go  along  with 
improvements  in  machinery.     (226.) 

Mr.  Terhune  considers  that  labor-savins  appliances  diminish,  on  the  whole  and 
permanently,  the  demand  for  labor.     (605.) 

Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  larger  use  of  machinery  increases  employment  and 
wa^es  and  tends  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor.  He  speaks  especially  of  the  effects 
of  improved  printing  machinery.  The  cheai)er  cost  of  production  by  machine 
luethcxls  creates  a  great  demand  for  products  and  increases  employment  in  the  indus- 
try itself  and  in  the  subsidiary  industries  dependent  upon  it.  The  United  States 
census  shows  a  marked  increase  in  employment  and  wages  from  1880  to  1890. 
(186,  189.) 

1..  Drunkenness  and  tlie  liquor  traffic.— Mr.  Mabcy,  an  independent 
anthracite  operator,  says  that  it  is  hard  to  get  work  done  for  a  day  or  two  after  pay 
days  and  holidays.  He  has  known  drunkenness  to  be  so  general  that  it  has  been 
impoflBible  to  operate  the  mine.  It  is  more  noticeable  among  the  Hungarians  and 
Slavs  and  Poles,  because  they  are  more  numerous;  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  are  more  given  to  it  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  other  nationalities. 
He  does  not  know  that  the  irregular  hours  of  work  promote  drunkenness.  It 
depends  on  the  man.    If  a  man  wants  to  get  drvmk,  he  will.    Drunkenness  is  more 
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characteristic  of  the  inferior  class  of  miners  whose  annual  earnings  are  very  low. 
Lost  time  and  inability  to  work  keep  their  wages  low.  A  man  who  earns  only  $300 
a  yeBLTf  thoueh  he  has  a  family  to  support,  may  go  on  three  drunks  a  month.  The 
children  of  tnese  shiftless  miners  generally  work  to  help  out  the  family  expenses, 
and  often  the  wives  also.    They  may  have  a  boarder  or  two.     (671,  672.) 

Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Compamy,  states  that  though 
the  habits  of  the  miners  do  not  ereatly  differ  from  those  of  other  laboring  men,  or 
even  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  temptations  of  the  saloons  are  the  cause  of 
much  idleness  and  loss,  and  of  much  suffering  to  the  families  of  the  men.  If  the 
legislature  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  or  near  the  mines,  it 
would  do  more  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  miners  than  any  other  law  that 
could  be  passed.     (276,  277,  289. ) 

M.  Remedies  for  unemployment. — Mr.  Terhunb  suggests  as  a  chief  rem- 
edy for  unemployment  a  univereal  8-hour  law.  He  would  also  aiminish  the  number 
of  acres  of  public  land  that  can  be  entered  under  the  free  homestead  law.  He  thinks 
that  the  increase  of  the  Army  has  contributed  to  diminish  unemployment.     (600. ) 

N.  Small  value  of  lei[l8latlon. — Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  has  no  faith  in  legislation  as  a  means  of  benefiting  workingmen.  He 
believes  that  the  only  way  for  the  laboring  people  to  get  anything  is  through  organi- 
zation, and  that  through  organization  they  can  succeed  in  enforcing  their  demands. 
(334,  338.) 

O.  Workmen  In  publle  offiee. — Mr.  Callis,  county  attorney  of  Summit 
Ck)unty,  and  until  recently  a  coal  miner,  says  that  the  miners  and  laborers  have  had 
a  very  fair  representation  in  the  two  last  legislatures  of  Utah.  He  himself  was  a 
member  two  years  ago.     (632,  634. ) 

Vn.  MISGEIiliANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

A.  Industrial  combinations  (see  also  American  SmeUing  and  Refimng  Com- 
pany,  p.  XLiii;  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company j  p.  XLVi;  operations  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Ccmpanyy  p.  xlvii;  Combinations,  under  Conditions  of  the  coal  irade^  p.  cxii).  1. 
Effects  generally. — Mr.  Terhunb,  a  mining  engineer,  believes  that  a  great  industrial 
combination  like  the  smelter  trust,  if  freed  from  competition,  might  lower  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  would  not  offer  the  same  incentive  to  improvement  and  invention  as 
competing  concerns.  He  is  unfavorable  to  any  condition  that  prevents  competition 
and  artificially  raises  prices,  but  does  not  think  that  all  consolidations  have  done 
these  things.  The  growth  of  large  businesses  is  an  element  of  progress,  and  we  can 
hardly  forbid  a  man  to  do  a  large  business  instead  of  a  small  one.  The  great  com- 
binations can  effect  the  same  production  with  less  expense  and  with  less  labor.  If 
men  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  them,  make  the  8-hour  law  universal,  and 
absorb  the  men  again.     (599-601.) 

Mr.  Terhune  states  that  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  smelter  trust  was  extreme 
competition.  Rates  for  the  treatment  of  ore  had  been  eo  reduced  that  they  would 
haraly  cover  the  expenses.     (600,  601.) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  smelters'  trust,  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  that  organi- 
zation, declares  that  combinations  generally  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  capital  and 
to  labor  as  well.  Combination  is  the  economic  tendency  of  the  age  and  can  not  be 
prevented.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  ruinous  competition  and  to  enable  capital  to  get 
a  reasonable  interest.  Where  competition  is  unduly  active,  expenses  have  to  oe 
reduced  on  all  sides;  labor  and  the  producers  of  raw  mat-erial  suffer.  Economies 
can  he  made  by  combination,  and  to  some  extent  prices  can  be  regulated,  although 
not  necessarily  increased  to  the  consumer.     (195,  196,  201,  202.) 

Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
states  that  the  consolidation  of  an  industrv  to  the  exclasion  of  all  competition  would 
be  bad,  but  that  he  considers  a  consolidation  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion very  good.  It  does  not  wipe  out  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  it  cheapeuii 
production.  A  concern  controlling  70  per  cent  of  an  article  is  not  in  a  position  to 
control  competition.  The  other  concerns,  which  use  the  other  30  per  cent  of  the 
raw  product,  are  in  the  market  and  ox)erating  continuously,  and  if  prices  go  up  tliey 
will  increase  their  plant;  so  that  there  will  l^  a  prompt  and  effective  competition  to 
restrain  excessive  charges.  The  Standard  Oil  ComiMiny,  the  su^  trust,  and  the 
whisky  trust  are  regarded  by  the  witness  as  instances  of  combinations  that  have  had 
such  favorable  effects.  It  is  true  that  these  trusts  have  crushed  competitors  out  of 
business;  but  in  those  cases  there  has  been  no  margin  in  production,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices.     ''As  soon  as  the  trust  crusheB 
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oat  all  oppoeition  and  raises  prices,  so  that  there  is  a  better  mai^gin  and  a  ffood  invest- 
ment, competition  starts  up  again,  and  the  prices  consequently  go  down.  '  Besides, 
credit  must  be  eiven  for  tne  enormous  amount  of  capitEil  invested,  for  the  time  lost 
in  building  up  the  business,  and  for  the  brains  and  mtelligence  of  the  people  who 
control  trusts.  ^'All  that  a  trust  demands,  as  a  rule,  and  under  proper  conditions,  is 
a  certain  interest  on  its  investment,  and  when  it  gets  that  it  is  satisfied.''  (301,  303, 
304.) 

The  most  important  combination  of  capital  in  the  minii^  business  in  Colorado  is 
the  Colorado  iuel  and  Iron  Company.  Mr.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner 
of  Colorado,  has  no  doubt  that  it  has  closed  mines  less  advantageously  situated,  and 
that  to  some  extent  competing  producers  have  been  unable  to  operate  their  plants  on 
account  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  combination.  Generally  speaking,  the 
witness  thinks  that  combinations  are  likelv  to  enable  their  managers  to  control  the 
prices  of  products  and  to  depress  waees,  while  Hie  conditions  under  which  workmen 
get  employment  are  made  more  dimcult.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  ^e  State 
to  control  trusts  and  all  forms  of  monopoly.     (225. ) 

Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  thinks  that  the 
current  denunciation  of  trusts  is  lareely  insincere  and  the  result  of  political  ambition. 
The  trusts  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  political  leaders  whose  platforms  con- 
demn them  most  severely.  The  witness  mentions  various  combinations,  including 
those  of  the  potato  and  melon  growers  of  Colorado,  whose  products  have  declined  in 
price  since  the  combinations  wero  formed.  It  is  true  that  trusts  buy  up  concerns 
and  close  some  of  them  and  throw  people  out  of  employment;  but  since  90  per  cent 
of  business  enterprises  have  failed  from  overcompetition  and  overcapitalization,  not 
only  throwing  men  out  of  employment  but  leaving  them  and  their  creditors  unpaid, 
he  thinks  that  the  closing  of  some  establishments  by  the  trusts  is  not  the  worst  pos- 
sible disaster.  Nor  is  the  increase  of  prices  invariably  or  generallv  bad.  Too  low 
prices  mean  correspondingly  low  wages  and  consequent  hardship  for  the  workmen 
and  inability  to  buy  supplies,  so  continuing  the  chain  of  evil  around  the  circle  of 
business.  The  witness  aoes  not  claim  to  know  and  does  not  believe  anyone  knows 
whether  in  the  long  run  the  trusts  will  work  for  good  or  evil.     (282. ) 

Mr.  Hill,  a  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner  of  Colorado,  regards  the  control  of 
vast  industries  by  a  few  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  general  welfare.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  increase  profits,  and  he  believes  that  the  effect  is  to  raise  prices,  to 
lower  wages,  and  to  increase  the  congestion  of  population  in  great  cities.     (373,  374. ) 

Mr.  Hill  Delieves,  however,  taking  the  city  of  Denver  as  an  example,  that  street 
railways  can  be  better  operated  by  one  company  than  bv  two.     (388. ) 

Mr.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators^  Association,  deprecates  the 
attempt  to  form  any  combination  or  trust  in  the  coal-mining  business.  He  believes 
that  all  combinations  tend  ultimately  to  throw  many  men  out  of  employment,  espe- 
cially accountants,  salesmen,  and  managers,  and  also  common  laborers;  to  destroy 
competition,  and  raise  prices.  Thejr  are  a  danger  to  American  institutions.    (114.) 

Mr.  CoATBS,  president  of  the  Coiorado  Federation  of  Labor,  says  that  every  pres- 
ent tendency  is  toward  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that 
trust  combinations  have  a  tendencv  to  increase  this  concentration.  He  does  not  con- 
sider concentration  of  ownership  bad  in  itself.  If  ownership  were  concentrated  in 
the  State,  he  believes  that  such  concentration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
people.  There  would  be  the  same  concentration  of  management  that  we  have  now, 
but  an  equal  and  beneficial  distribution  of  the  product.  The  evil  is  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  product  by  a  few  individuids.     (255. ) 

Mr.  Allbn,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  believes  that  the  formation  of  trusts  lowers  the 
cost  of  production  and  is  a  forward  step  in  commerce  and  industry.  The  important 
question  is.  Who  shall  control  the  trust,  and  for  whose  benefit?  Regulation  mi^ht 
control  the  material  evils  of  trusts,  but  would  not  affect  the  greatest  damage  which 
they  do  under  existing  conditions,  namely,  the  closing  of  opportunities  for  superior 
men.  Mr.  Allen  hol<jE  that  in  order  that  all  the  people  may  have  a  chance  to  rise  in 
these  lines  of  industry,  as  well  as  that  all  the  people  may  share  the  benefits  of  the 
ecocomies  which  the  trusts  effect^  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  as  a  whole  own  the 
industries  and  the  trusts.  Only  in  this  wav  can  they  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  instead  of,  as  now,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  The  people  will  reason  in  this  way 
in  time,  though  Mr.  AUen  hardly  expects  the  change  to  come  in  his  day.  (574, 
575.) 

2.  Effeds  on  labor, — ^In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  existing  strike  against 
the  smelters'  trust,  Mr.  Grant,  its  general  manager,  expressed  the  opinion  that  com- 
binations generally  are  beneficial  to  labor,  since  they  prevent  the  undue  competition 
which  forces  economy  by  the  cutting  of  wages.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  fl[en- 
eial  policy  of  combinations,  as  of  other  employers,  is  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  possible 
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for  a  j(iven  quality  of  service.  Of  two  men  equally  skilled  the  employer  will  take  the 
one  who  will  work  for  less  wages.  The  witness  also  admits  that  the  combination  is 
probably  strong  in  meeting  its  employees  and  more  able  to  dictate  to  them  than  individ- 
ual employers.  The  tendency  is  to  consolidate  production  in  large  plants,  for  the  most 
part  in  cities.  To  meet  the  combination  of  capital  combinations  of  labor  are  perhaps 
necessary,  and,  if  reasonably  conducted,  the  witness  inclines  to  approve  of  tnem. 

On  its  being  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  combination  und!er  the  conditions 
described  would  apparently  be  injurious  to  labor,  both  by  depressing  wages  and 
by  increasing  the  prices  of  articles  of  subsistence,  Mr.  Grant  declared  that  after  all 
employers  do  give  some  consideration  to  the  feelings  and  the  welfare  of  other  men 
and  do  not  fix  waees  strictly  on  a  competitive  basis.  This,  he  thinks,  was  notably 
true  in  the  case  of  the  smelters  during  the  long  period  of  depression  after  1893. 
Wages  were  *^duced  only  10  per  cent,  although  the  smelters  were  making  nothing. 
(197,  202,  203,  206.) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  states  that  he 
believes  the  smeltermen's  strike  in  Colorado  in  1899  would  not  have  happened  if  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  not  been  formed,  consolidating  the 
ownership  of  the  greater  part  of  the  smelters.  It  was  onlv  with  this  combination, 
and  not  with  individual  smelters  outside  of  it,  that  trouble  existed.  Mr.  Wright 
thinks  that  the  trust  smelters  could  run  on  the  8-hour  system,  as  other  smelters 
are  doing,  and  that  they  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  trust.  His  experience  has 
always  been  that  the  owners  of  individual  plants  are  accessible  to  their  men  and 
habitually  manifest  a  desire  to  meet  their  wishes.  It  is  muclT  more  difficult  to  treat 
witJi  a  great  combination,  whose  heads  are  beyond  reach.  Even  the  managers  upon 
the  groimd  seem  to  be  less  accessible  than  they  were  under  the  system  of  individual 
and  separate  ownership,  though  they  are  the  same  men.     (311,  312. ) 

Mr.  CoATBs,  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor,  thinks  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  tor  workingmen  to  deal  with  very  lar^  concerns  than  with  smaller 
ones.  They  can  usually  reach  the  head  of  the  individual  concern,  and  when  they 
can  get  a  conference  of  that  kind  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  a  satisfactory 
settlement  can  be  made;  but  the  heads  oi  a  great  trust  are  usuallv  at  a  distance  and 
can  not  be  reached.  The  officers  on  the  ground  will  only  say  that  they  have  cer- 
tain instructions  and  can  not  depart  from  them.  Labor  is  left  almost  powerless. 
Friction  in  one  place  is  likely  to  spread  through  the  whole  body  of  employees  of  the 
combination,  and  Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  many  strikes  and  controversies  have  grown 
out  of  these  conditions.     (256,  257. ) 

Mr.  Coates  thinks  that  the  formation  of  the  smelters'  trust  will  not  have  benefi- 
cial results  to  anyone  but  the  stockholders.  He  believes  that  great  combinations  in 
general  are  disadvantageous  to  the  employees.  If  a  man  becomes  distasteful  in  one 
plant  he  can  not  get  employment  in  any  other.  He  thinks  that  this  oiganization 
even  brings  influence  to  bear  upon  outsiders  whom  it  has  business  relations  with — for 
instance,  upon  the  railroads — to  prevent  them  from  employing  the  distasteful 
employee.  In  the  case  of  the  smelters*  trust  probably  50  per  cent  of  the  men  know 
no  other  tj^e.  To  dismiss  them  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  com- 
mon laborers.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  smelter  workers  in  Pueblo  have 
built  permanent  homes;  more  than  in  any  other  vocation.  If  the  Pueblo  plants 
shoula  be  closed  by  the  trust  these  men  would  be  reduced  to  common  laborers,  and 
if  they  could  not  get  common  work  in  Pueblo  they  would  have  to  move.  The  for- 
mation of  such  combinations,  with  their  tendency  to  close  particular  plants,  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  building  of  homes  by  workmen.  The  power  to  close 
particular  plants  gives  the  trust  an  advantage  oyer  their  men  and  enables  them  to 
exert  influence  on  business  men. 

Mr.  Coates  mentions  the  town  of  Overton,  which  was  built  up  a  few  miles  from 
Pueblo  by  the  placing  there  of  an  oil  reflnery  and  oil  tanks  after  the  discovery  of 
petroleum  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  at  Florence.  It  was  a  flourishing  little  town  of 
several  hundred  people.  The  independent  oil  company  wa«>  forced  into  the  Standard 
Oil  Trusty  and  its  plant  was  closed  for  purposes  of  economy.  The  value  of  the 
property  in  Overton  was  destroyed;  all  the  inhabitants  had  to  move  away.  Mr. 
Coates  has  no  positive  knowledge  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  tne  com- 
pany which  operated  at  Overton,  but  says:  "It  is  in  the  combination;  there  is  no 
question  about  that." 

The  formation  of  combinations  tends  also  to  hasten  and  increase  the  concentration 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  a  concentration  to  which  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  are  tending.     (254-256.) 

Mr.  Chambers,  a  Utah  mine  manager,  fears  the  result  of  combinations  of  mines  and 
smelters,  and  thinks  that  there  should  be  some  national  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  absence  of  effective  legislation,  he  fears  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  encroach- 
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ment  upon  the  well-being  of  the  employees  of  the  mining  districts,  and  that  a  tend- 
ency to  anarchy  will  follow.     (589.) 

Mr.  Johnston,  a  Colorado  oil  producer,  believes  that  the  tendency  of  industrial 
concentration  is  to  the  conj^estion  of  laboring  people  in  great  centers,  and  that  the 
social  effect  of  such  congestion  is  bad.     (344.) 

Mr.  Lbe,  commissioner  of  mines  of  (Colorado,  thinks  that  combinations  have  tended 
to  lower  wages  and  injure  labor.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  to  examine  their  accounts,  and  that  watering  of  stock  should  be 
restricted.     (241.) 

3.  Overoapkalization — Evils  and  remedies, — Mr.  Chambers,  a  Utah  mine  manager, 
thinks  that  laws  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  corporations. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  companies  to  conceal  in  this  way  the  ratio  of  their  eam- 
inffs  to  their  actual  investment.     (590. ) 

Mr.  Allen,  a  mine  manager,  considers  that  the  only  serious  harm  that  results  from 
overcapitalization  is  the  compelling  the  x>eople  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  excessive 
amount.  A  corporation  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  should  not 
be  permitted  to  issue  fictitious  capital  and  reduce  its  apparent  earnings  to  6  or  8  per 
cent.  If  the  company's  earnings  are  exorbitant,  the  people  ought  to  know  it.  Capi- 
talization ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.     (579.) 

Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Argo  smelter,  thinks  that  if  a  company  is  interested  only  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  and  not  in  stock  dealing,  it  makes  no  great  difference  to  it  or 
to  the  people  what  its  capitalization  is.  For  purposes  of  stock  dealing  a  high  capi- 
talization seems  to  be  found  advantageous.  But  in  the  case  of  a  smelting  comjiany,  or 
even  in  the  case  of  a  streetrcar  company,  Mr.  Hill  does  not  see  what  difference  it 
makes  to  the  man  who  deals  with  the  company  whether  the  stock  is  a  million  or  ten 
millions.    On  the  street  cars  the  fare  is  5  cents  anyway.    A  railroad  company  has  the 

g>wer  to  impose  such  rates  as  may  be  for  its  interest,  regardless  of  its  capitalization, 
e  has  been  accustomed  to  think  that  competition  is  the  force  that  should  be  trusted 
to  secure  fair  and  reasonable  charges.  He  admits,  however,  that  watered  stock  would 
tend  to  put  a  pressure  upon  the  management  of  the  company  to  increase  its  income 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends.  The  existence  of  watered  stock  is  likely  also  to 
deceive  the  public  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  dividends.  A  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  looks  reasonable  and  a  dividend  of  50  or  100  per  cent  seems  exorbitant.  The 
average  man  will  not  consider  the  actual  basis  upon  which  the  dividend  is  reckoned. 
It  is  said  that  the  dividends  of  the  Illinois  Central,  nominally  6  to  8  per  cent,  have 
been  22  to  36  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment.  But  those  who  build  a  railroad  take 
the  chance  of  loss,  and  if  they  succeed  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  restrict  f^em  to 
ordinary  interest     ( 372,  382-385. ) 

Mr.  Hill  points  out  that  the  phrase  "watered  stock  "  may  convey  very  different 
ideas.  For  instance,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  $100,000,000  of 
capital^  which  represents  no  investment  at  all.  The  witness  believes  that  $100,000 
was  originallv  invested  b]^  the  company,  and  all  the  rest  has  been  accumulated  out 
of  the  earnings,  in  addition  to  good  aividends.  This  large  amount  of  stock  may, 
therefore,  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  water.  It  is  not  water  in  the  sense  that  the 
property  is  not  worth  it.     (382,  383. ) 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  stock  watering  by  law.  A  mine 
may  be  worth  $10,000  or  $1,000,000;  no  one  can  tell.  A  company  can  not  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  mine  at  a  valuation  of  $1,000,000  if  it  chooses.  The  case  is 
different  with  things  whose  value  is  fixed  by  actual  expenditure.  It  would  seem 
possible,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  watered  stock  by  a  railroad  company. 
He  would  like  to  see  companies  prevented  by  law  from  issuing  capital  stock  beyond 
the  monev  actually  invested  in  tne  business.     (383. ) 

Mr.  Hill  would  be  glad  to  see  a  trial  of  a  system  of  Government  inspection  of  cor- 
porations, similar  to  the  inspection  of  national  banks,  with  provision  that  if  any 
corporation  was  found  to  have  watered  stock  its  stock  should  be  reduced.     (384. ) 

Mr.  Gbant,  of  the  smelters'  combination,  does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization 
of  combinations  is  especially  injurious.  No  one  is  deceived,  and  if  too  much  over- 
capitalized the  combination  will  simply  not  pay  dividends.  Legislation  to  prevent 
abuse  would  not  perhaps  be  injurious,  out  speculation  could  not  be  stopped  by  it. 
There  is  no  way  of  keeping  people  from  Duying  stock.  Moreover,  the  witness 
believes  that  it  is  justifiable  to  capitalize  future  possibilities,  ^ust  as  there  is  an 
im&med  increment  of  value  in  real  estate,  so  a  corporation  which  has  an  advanta- 
seous  situation  or  a  growing  business  will  find  its  property  increasing  in  value.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  railways.  In  most  cases  the  common  stock  did  not  originally 
represent  value,  but  frequently  with  the  development  of  the  country  it  has  &come 
valuable.  The  corporation  itself  often  builds  up  communities,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
increment  in  value  which  comes  with  population.    (200-202. ) 
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Mr.  Sullivan  would  have  coiporations  taxed  upon  the  basis  of  their  capitalization. 
He  regards  this  as  one  remedy  for  stock  watering.     (363.) 

4.  Memediesfor  emUf  0/ ccmibmation. — Mr.  Hill  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  gen- 
eral remedy  for  the  evils  of  industrial  combination.  Combinations  in  the  narrower 
sense  might  be  prevented  by  law,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  or  a  company 
could  be  prevented  by  law  from  buying  up  all  the  plants  in  a  given  industry.    (o74.) 

Mr.  Ti^HUNE,  a  mining  engineer',  believes  that  tne  large  consolidations  have  come 
to  stay,  and  that  the  chief  remedy  for  their  evils  is  to  be  found  in  comi)etition.  Large 
businesses  are  not  in  themselves  injurious,  and  competition  may  be  depended  upon 
to  rise  to  prevent  abuse  of  their  jwwer,  provided  railroad  discriminations  do  not  pre- 
vent it.     (600,601.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  says  that  that  State  has  a  law  forbidding 
combinations  to  control  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  has  been  one 
prosecution  in  the  State  relating  to  the  combination  of  the  coal  dealers  to  control  the 
price  of  coal.  The  witness  is  not  certain  whether  the  prosecution  was  under  State 
or  Federal  law.     (620.) 

Mr.  Chambers  would  approve  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  selUng  of  products  at  a  price 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  rival  out  of  business.     (590. ) 

Mr.  Grant,  of  the  smelters'  trust,  thinks  that  legislation  against  combinations  is 
undesirable.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  any  line  of  business  without  either  injur- 
ing the  smaller  producers  or  making  open  discrimination  and  legislating  a^nst  large 
capital  as  such.  The  witness  admite,  however,  that  corporations  are  artificial  persons 
created  by  the  legislative  power,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  radical  for  the  l^islative 
power  to  seek  to  control  and  inspect  them.  He  admits  also  that  in  certain  cases  leg- 
islation is  perhaps  desirable,  although  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  in  connection  wiw 
the  smelters'  combination.     (195,  196,  201,  202.) 

B.  Frelg^ht  rates. — (See  also  Discriminating  freigJU  rates  on  mining  products, 

f).  XLix;  Freight  rates,  under  Coal  mining,  p.  cxi. ). — Mr.  Terhune  considers  that  a  car- 
oad  shipment  ought  to  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  a  train-load  shipment,  though 
it  is  to  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  little  more  clerical  work  and  a  little  more  train 
service  connected  with  carload  shipments  than  with  a  train-load  shipment.  The 
carload  man  should  be  recognized  for  the  safetv  of  our  institutions.     (599.  j 

Mr.  Hill  would  go  to  any  extent  in  strengthening  the  law  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tions. He  would  make  a  carload  the  unit,  and  would  not  permit  railroads  to  charge 
any  company  more  or  less  for  hauling  goods  than  it  charged  anybody  else,  no  matter 
how  great  the  shipment. 

Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  believe  that  discriminations  in  freight  rates  can  be  stopped 
except  by  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  The  Government,  owning  the  roads, 
should  carry  100  pounds  of  freight  at  the  same  rate  as  a  carload.     (362. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  given 
absolute  power  to  prevent  freight  discriminations.     (590. ) 

C.  CrOTernment  oiraership  of  Indostriefi. — 1.  Telegraplis  and  railroads. — 
Mr.  Hill,  a  former  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  states  that  he  believes  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  own  the  telegraph  system.  An  investi- 
gation by  the  Post^Office  and  Post  Roads  Committee  of  the  Senate,  under  his  leader- 
ship, e6tablishe<l  clearly,  he  believes,  that  a  Government  telegraph  could  send  messs^es 
throughout  the  United  States  at  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  for  10  words,  just  as  letters 
are  now  sent  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2  cents,  and  he  nelf-sustaining.  When  Mr.  Hill  found 
that  he  could  not  get  support  in  Congress  for  a  Government  telegraph,  he  introduced 
a  bill  for  Government  control  of  the  service,  with  transmission  of  messages  by  private 
companies.  Just  as  the  mails  are  actually  transported  by  railroad  companies,  so  the 
bill  proposed  that  telegrams  should  be  actually  transnntted  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies, but  should  be  collected  and  delivered,  as  the  mails  are,  by  the  Government, 
and  at  charges  fixed  by  the  Government.  There  was  strong  competition  at  the  time 
between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  what  is  now  called  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Hill  proposed  that  the  transmission  of  tel^rams  should 
be  done  under  contract  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  competitive  bids,  but  not  exceed- 
ing a  certain  fixed  maximum.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  unani- 
mously, and  put  upon  the  calendar.  But  it  was  late  in  the  session,  a  fact  due  to  men 
who  are  very  skillful  in  the  business  of  defeating  billi*;  so  it  never  came  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  Hill  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  where  the  tel^raph 
is  not  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  states  that  in  France  there  is  a  5-cent  rate 
for  10  words,  and  that  10  cents  is  the  maximum  and  that  the  system  has  been  made 
self-sustaining.     (383,  384.) 

Mr.  Callis  believes  that  Government  ownership  of  railroads  and  of  the  telegraph 
service  will  be  established.     (035.) 
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Mr.  Tkbhune  would  Tegard  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  with  appre- 
henaon,  though  he  admits  it  might  work  well.     (598.) 

2.  Industries  generally. — ^Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Ck>lorado  metal  miner,  believes  that  the 
Grovemment  should  establish  postal  savings  banks,  and  should  own  the  railroads,  the 
telegraphs,  the  telephones,  the  coal  mines,  and  manufacturing  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Cities  and  towns  might  very  properly  own  their  electric  and  gas  plants  and  water 
works  and  street  railways;  but  it  would  be  well  for  the  General  Government  to  own 
all  these  things,  at  least  in  cases  where  cities  and  towns  can  not  afford  to  provide 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  industry  which  the  Government  could  not  take  up  with 
advantage.     (361-3630 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  believes  that  ''a  man  is  entitled 
to  all  he  produces."  That  is,  the  coal  miner  is  entitled  to  the  full  market  value  of 
the  coal  he  brings  out.  A  man  can  not  get  it  under  the  present  system,  but  things 
would  be  different  if  the  State  operated  the  coal  mines  and  everytliing.  The  eauip- 
ment  of  industrial  enterprises  would  still  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  proauct; 
but  Mr.  Clark  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  necessary  deductions  from  his  full  prod- 
uct if  the  mtL}ority  of  the  people  reaped  the  benefit.  Production  would  be  cheaper 
under  State  operation  of  industry,  and  the  consumer  would  not  be  charged  an  exorbi- 
tant price.  The  State  would  produce  cheaper,  because  it  would  not  demand  the 
exorbitant  profits  which  the  operating  companies  now  collect  from  the  public.  (330, 
331.) 

D.  Schools  and  educational  facilities.— 1.  Eff'ects  of  ediuxUion.— Mr, 
Peabce  says  that  the  public  schools  are  improving  the  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion BO  that  it  will  be  less  servile.  There  should,  however,  be  provision  for  night 
schools,  since  many  older  boys  work  in  the  mines  during  the  day,  and  in  any  case 
would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  schools  with  younger  children.     (101,  102.) 

Mr.  Tebhune  says  that  universal  education  will  bring  many  things  to  the  common 
level.  It  results  in  less  dependence  upon  manual  labor  and  moro  dependence  upon 
the  forces  of  nature.  There  will  be  a  tendency  to  lower  salaries  ana  lower  wages. 
The  exceedingly  high  salaries  of  the  most  efiicient  men  will  not  cease  to  be  paid,  for 
education  can  not  create  ^nins.  Mr.  Terhune  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
supposing  that  the  inequalities  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  increased  b^  gen- 
eral education,  but  rather  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor.     (593. ) 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Smeltermen's  Union,  has  known  some  young  men  who  went 
through  manual-training  schools  and  improved  their  chances  by  it.  Manual  training 
is  the  most  valuable  branch  of  education  for  laboring  people,  lie  believes,  however, 
that  education  in  the  democratic  public  schools  is  going  to  bring  all  classes  of  society 
together  in  time;  ''that  it  will  take  the  poorer  classes  up  U>  the  highest."  He 
implies  that  the  majority  of  the  laboring  men's  children  quit  school  with  the  fifth  or 
sixth  grade.  Many  get  throi^h  the  grammar  schools,  and  even  the  high  schools,  but 
this  is  not  the  rule.     (308,  315,  316. ) 

2.  School  facUities, — Mr.  Wright,  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Smeltermen's 
Union,  Denver,  states  that  smelter  laborers  exhaust  every  means  to  have  their  chil- 
dren go  to  school  as  regularly  as  the  children  of  any  other  class  of  citizens.  The 
witness  thinks  that  Onorado  has  the  best  system  of  schools  that  he  knows  of. 
Schoolbooks  are  not  free  in  Denver.  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  education  of 
laborers  is  improving.     (308,  315,  316.  ] 

Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  the  schools  in  most  Ck)lorado  towns  are  equal  to  the  best, 
and  are  very  beneficial  in  their  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 
He  believes,  however,  that  manual-trainmg  schools,  which  have  as  yet  b^n  estab- 
lished in  few  places,  should  be  made  general.  He  also  believes  that  every  city  should 
have  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms.    (222. ) 

Mr.  CoATEs  says  that  if  children  wero  not  forced  to  go  to  work  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  parents  the  present  school  facilities  of  (x>loiudo  would  be  inadequate. 
As  it  is,  they  are  generally  sufficient,  and  the  school  system  of  Colorado  is  on  a  high 
plane.  Much  l^at  is  taught  to  the  children  in  school,  however,  is  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  much  that  would  benefit  them  is  left  untaught.     (258. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  metal  miner  of  (Colorado,  believes  that  the  school  system  might 
be  improved  by  building  moro  schools  and  lessening  the  crowding  of  the  childron. 
He  also  believes  that  moro  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dispositions  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  individual  childron,  with  a  view  to  giving  each  the  particular  traming 
which  is  best  suited  to  his  particular  abilities.  To  tnis  end  he  would  have  every 
child  examined  by  a  competent  professor  of  phronology.     (355,  360. ) 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  Colorado  pndes  itself  on  having  the  best  school  system  of  any 
State  of  its  size,  although  he  tninks  thero  should  be  more  manual  and  mechanical 
training.  Thero  aro  also  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  many  towns,  and 
miners,  even  in  the  remote  districts,  read  a  great  deal.     (235,  243. ) 
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Mr.  Bbaman,  secretary  of  the  Ck)lorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  sa^s  that  at  all  the 
company's  mines  there  are  schoolhooses  of  a  character  conespondmg  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  population,  some  of  them  being  the  best  in  their  counties.  The  company 
^ves  the  lots  and  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  building,  both  by  taxar 
tion  and  by  donation,  and  always  encourges  the  building  of  sightly  and  commodious 
structures.  The  witness  quotes  at  length  a  newspaper  item  giving  a  very  flattering 
account  of  the  appearance  and  work  oi  the  schools  at  the  mining  town  of  Sopris. 
(278,279.) 

Mr.  Nbwhoube,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  states  th^t  the  workmen  do  not  greatly  care  whether  they  send  their 
children  to  school  or  not.  There  is  a  school  near  the  works.  There  is  no  accessible 
library  except  the  city  library.     (298.) 

Mr.  Hill  states  that  there  are  excellent  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Argo 
smelters,  and  that  the  children  of  the  workmen  attend  them  almost  without 
exception.     (377.) 

Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state,  of  Utah,  sajrs  that  that  State  collected  a  little, 
over  11,200,000  in  1898  for  school  purposes,  besides  the  expenditures  for  tlie  State 
university  and  the  agricultural  collie.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  8  and  14  years  of  age  f0r  20  weeks  each  year.  There  are  a  few  private  schools 
to  which  parents  may  send  their  children.  Children  between  6  and  18  may  attend 
the  public  schools  without  tuition  fee.  In  the  principal  cities  the  necessary  books 
and  apparatus  are  supplied  without  charge.  Mr.  Hammond  estimates  that  90  per 
cent  01  the  children  attend  the  public  schools.     (621. ) 

Mr.  Tbrhunb  says  that  the  public  schools  of  Utah  are  of  a  high  standard,  and  that 
the  miners  and  smelters  generally  send  their  children  to  them.  He  attributes  to  the 
schools  a  marked  influence  in  raising  the  general  social  condition  of  the  workmen. 
He  has  some  faith  also  in  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  common  education  of  the 
rich  children  and  the  poor.     (592. ) 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  there  are  good  schools  throi^hout  his  mining  district  in 
Utah,  and  that  the  miners'  children  generally  attend.  He  believes  that  the  school 
system  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  bettering  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  mining  communities.     (585. ) 

Mr.  Hanaubb  states  that  in  former  times  his  company  contributed  outside  of  taxes 
to  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  Bingham  district.  It  does  so  no  longer.  It 
appears  that  the  school  tax  in  Utah  is  now  distributed  pro  rata  throughout  the  State. 
(§11.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Utah,  states  that  there  are  good  schools 
near  the  coal  mines  generally,  ana  that  the  children  of  the  miners  usually  attend. 
The  education  of  the  children  of  all  classess  of  society  together  has  a  good  social 
effect    (626. ) 

Mr.  Hammond  says  that  the  manual-training  department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah  is  usually  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.     (620.) 

Mr.  Allen  states  that  there  are  schools  at  all  the  Utah  mining  camps,  and  that  the 
miners'  children  attend.     (576.^ 

Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  the  public-school  facilities  of  Illinois  are  about  as  satisfactory 
as  anywhere  else,  although  there  has  been  some  overcrowding  in  Chicago.     (188. ) 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  that  in  most  districts  of  West  Vii^nia  the  school  year  lasts 
only  5  months,  which  is  insufficient.  In  some  instances  coal  companies  unduly  influ- 
ence the  appointment  of  teachers.  Public  night  schools  should  oe  established.  (26, 
29.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  in  the  North  Central  States  facilities  are  sufficient,  but  not 
in  the  South,  in  West  Virginia,  and  west  of  Iowa,  the  standard  being  lower.  Night 
schools  for  adults  should  be  established.     (53.) 

Mr.  Veith,  a  mining  superintendent  ot  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
says  that  the  children  oi  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  miners  employed  by  his  company 
generally  go  to  school,  and  those  that  work  by  day  attend  the  night  schools  that  are 
pro  video  for  the  purpose.     (657.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  in  some  mining  communities  the  schools  are  fairly  satis&ctory, 
but  in  others,  especially  in  the  South,  the  school  term  does  not  exceed  6  months  in 
the  year.  The  witness  believes  that  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  employed  until  gradu- 
ated from  a  common  high  school.     (134,  135. ) 

3.  Libraries. — Mr.  Sullivan  states  that  many  of  the  lai^r  mining  towns  of  Colo- 
rado have  school  libraries.  There  are  very  few  public  hbraries  in  mining  towns. 
There  are  a  few  reading  rooms,  but  not  many.  The  educational  opportumties  for 
the  young  men  and  women  are  fair,  if  they  can  afford  to  go  to  school.     (356. ) 

Mr.  Ti^UNE  does  not  know  of  any  library  in  the  Utah  mining  camps.  He  con- 
siders that  the  lack  of  mail  facilities  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  tne  scarcity  of 
reading  matter  there.     (596. ) 
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Mr.  Gallis,  county  attorney  of  Summit  County,  Utah,  says  that  there  is  a  library 
at  Park  City,  but  no  other  town  in  the  county  possesses  one  to  which  the  miners 
have  access.    (631.) 

Mr.  Vbith,  a  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Compay,  eayn 
that  his  company  does  not  provide  libraries  or  reading  rooms  for  its  employees,  but 
the  men  provide  them  for  themselves.  There  are  very  few,  even  of  the  foreign 
miners,  that  can  not  read  and  write.     (658. ) 

£«  Foreign  capital— Laurs  restricting  liiTestincnt.— Mr.  Allen  says 
that  the  law  restricting  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Territories  may  be  of 
questionable  advantage,  but  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  better  not  to  have 
Knglish  or  French  or  Dutch  capital  drawing  away  the  profits  of  American  industry. 
(5^.) 

F.  Irrigation— Distribution  of  urater.— Mr.  Hammond,  secretary  of  state, 
of  Utah,  says  that  the  early  Territorial  laws  of  Utah  provided  for  the  formation  of 
irrigation  districts,  and  the  later  laws  provide  for  irrigation  corporations.  On  each 
irrigation  system  there  is  a  water  master,  who  allots  the  water  to  the  different 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  use  it,  fixing  the  amount  thev  can  take,  when  they  shall 
take  it,  and  how  lone  they  can  use  it.  This  rotation  oi  water  supply  is  a  custom, 
probably  enforced  under  the  general  powers  of  the  corporation  or  the  district.  It 
works  satisfactorily.     (619.) 

0.  Political  action  of  corporations.— Mr.  Beaman,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  denies  that  corporations  have  tried  to  procure 
any  legislation  antagonistic  to  labor,  or  that  they  commonly  interfere  in  le^slative 
matters.  Their  mam  efforts  have  been  to  prevent  hostile  testation  advocated  by 
demagogues  for  hold-up  purposes.  For  every  law  passed  within  the  last  20  years 
benencial  to  corporations  alone  two  or  more  have  been  passed  beneficial,  or  intended 
to  be,  to  labor  only.     (286. ) 

II.  Patents  for  Invention. — Mr.  Terhune  believes  that  genius  ouj^ht  to 
receive  the  highest  possible  rewards,  and  that  the  patent  system  is  a  great  stimulus 
of  progress.  It  is  true  that  love  of  science  is  also  a  n*eat  stimulus  to  advance,  and 
that  the  inventor  does  not  generally  get  the  material  benefit  of  his  invention.  He 
would  think  it  desirable  to  shorten  the  terms  of  patents.     (605.) 

1.  Taxation  of  flranciilses. — Mr.  Hill  holds  that  ever^thinff  that  can  fairlv 
be  called  valuable  property  should  be  taxed,  including  franchises.  If  a  company  fs 
not  earning  anything  above  its  expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction, 
its  franchises  can  not  be  said  to  nave  any  value;  but  if  its  franchise  has  an  actual 
value,  it  should  be  taxed.    (388.) 
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INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 


THE  MDONG  ENDUSTKIES. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  MINING. 

[The  term  '*  mining/^  as  used  in  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  includes  coal,  iron,  petroleum, 

precions  metals,  and  all  other  mineral  products.] 

Part  I.— As  to  Labor  Employed. 

I.  Combinations  of  labor. 

1 .  Constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  several  trades  unions;  funds  and  bene- 
fit features. 

8.  Growth  of  trades  unionism;  proportion  of  total  employees  embraced  in 
membership;  in  the  several  industries  and  the  several  States;  allied 
trades. 

3.  Incorporation  of  trades  unions;  feasibilty  and  legal  effect. 

4.  Relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to  liberty  of  contract. 

5.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized. 
n.  Strikes,  Arbitration,  and  Contract  Labor. 

6.  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes. 

7.  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  to  workers;  to  employers;  to  the 

community  at  large. 

8.  Methods  of  strikes;  the  **  boycott;  *'  the  black  list;  picketing  or  patroUing; 

other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  employers  or  employees; 
sympathetic  strikes. 

9.  The  imiK)rtation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract,  or  otherwise; 

operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor. 

10.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration;  under  State  law;  by  joint  com- 

mittees, temporary  or  permanent. 

11.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

12.  The  Injunction  in  strikes. 

m.  Wages  and  Methods  of  Payment. 

13.  Weekly,  semimonthly,  and   monthly  payment   laws;  advantages   and 

disadvantages. 

14.  Time  work;  piecework;  overtime  work;  task  work. 

15.  Slidin£^  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scale. 

16.  **  The  nving  wage; "  tne  standard  of  living. 

17.  Store  orders,  and  payment  in  kind. 

18.  Fines  and  x)enalties. 

19.  Mine  tenements. 

20.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections. 

21.  Relative  rates  of  waj^es  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

22.  Relative  social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
28.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages. 

rV.  Employment. 

24.  Increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed;  excess  of   employees;  the 

unemployed. 

25.  Effects  of  employment  of  children  on  themselves;  on  adult  labor. 
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IV.  Employment— Continned. 

26.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment;  rules  and  regulations;  general 

conditions. 

27.  Average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year. 

28.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  seyeral  States;  Sunday  laoor. 

29.  The  shorter  workday;  its  effects  where  adopted;  economic  and  social 

arguments  for  and  against. 
80.  Operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  etc. 

V.  Cooperation,  Premittm  Payments,  Profit  Sharino,  Industrial  Copart- 

nership, ETC. 

31.  Practicability  and  present  status  of  these  methods. 

82.  Other  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  worMngmen;  old  age  and  serv- 
ice pensions;  sick  insurance;  accident  insurance;  industrial  insurance. 

VI.  Immigration  and  Education. 

38.  Effects  of  immigration  on  employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor ;  on 
wages;  on  morale. 

84.  Suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 

85.  Colored  labor;  non-En^lish-speakinfip  labor. 

86.  School  age  of  children  m  the  several  States. 

87.  Sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

88.  Suitability  of  public-school  instruction  to  needs  of  working  people. 

89.  Trade  schools;  manual  training;  technical  education. 

40.  Public  libraries;  reading  rooms;  lyceums. 

VII.  Convict  Labor. 

41.  Effects  of  convict  labor  in  mining  on  free  labor  in  the  several  States  and 

Territories. 

42.  Suggestions  for  its  noncompetitive  employment. 

Part  n.— As  to  Capital  Employed. 

I.  Comparative  Earninos  op  Capital  Invested  in  Mining. 

48.  During  the  past  fifty  years. 

44.  As  compared  with  other  lines  of  investment:  Banking,  real  estate,  rail- 

roading, mercantile  business,  etc. 

45.  Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital  em- 

ployed in  mining  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

46.  Proportion  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  industrial  nroduct. 

47.  Taxation :  Character,  extent,  and  effects  of,  in  tne  different  States  and 

Territories. 

48.  Suggestions  for  the  modification  and  unification  of  tax  methods,  State 

and  local. 

49.  Discriminations  in  freight  rates;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on 

localities. 

50.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial. 

II.  The  Present  Conditions  op  Mining. 

51.  Concentration  and  consolidation:  Its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on 

wages  and  employment ;  on  smaller  enterprises ;  on  business  competi- 
tion ;  on  production. 

52.  The  le^al  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monox>oly;  operation  of 

existmg  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modification  or  extension. 

53.  Combinations;  causes  inducing  them;  objects  sought  by  them;  results 

secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions;  manner  and  extent  of 
enforcing  authority. 
in.  PRODUoma  Capacity  of  Modern  Machinery. 

54.  Present  machinery,  its  effects  on  prices;  on  profits;  on  labor. 

55.  Capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to  consumption  and 

existing  markets. 

56.  Productive  capacity  of  latest  mining  machinery,  as  compared  with  ma- 

chinery ten  and  twenty  years  ago;  effect  on  cost  of  output  and  on  over- 
production. 

57.  Overproduction  and  underconsumption;  causes  and  remedies. 

58.  The  extension  of  forei^  markets;  x>ossibilities  and  methods. 

59.  Cost  of  production  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Part  m.— Industrial  and  Remedial  Legislation. 

60.  Employers' liability  laws. 

61.  Sanitary  and  personal-safety  lawsL 

62.  Mine-insx>ection  laws. 
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68.  Check  weiehman  laws. 

64.  Laws  regnuating  employment  of  children. 

65.  School  laws  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

66.  Laws  regulating  payments,  penalties,  screens,  company  stores,  etc. 

67.  Laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitration. 

68.  CJonvict-labor  laws. 

69.  Uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

70.  Suggestions  for  remedial  legiEdation. 

71.  National  legislation. 

72.  Stajte  legislation. 


Washinoton,  April  10, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  HEIL  EOBOrSOV, 

Coal-^mine  operator,  Charleston,  W,  Va, 

The  Industrial  Commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. Mr.  Neil  Robinson,  mine  operator,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  whose  place 
of  business  is  Coalburg,  W.  Va. ,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mming 
was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
coal? — ^A.  It  lacks  but  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a  century — ^twenty-five  years 
next  September. 

Q.  Have  your  operations  during  that  time  been  confined  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coal  you  have  been  mining  during  that  time? — 
A.  Two  grades,  one  of  which  is  known  as  splint  or  domestic  coal  and  the  other  a 
soft  coal  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  markets  which  your  coal  enters? — ^A.  The  principal 
market  has  been  in  the  West,  although  our  shipments  have  been  considerable  to 
the  East,  the  Virginias,  some  to  the  Carolinas,  New  York,  and  New  England  ports. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  has  gone  west,  to  Cincinnati  and  central  Kentuc^. 
Do  you  ship  a  good  deal  by  river? — A.  Yes. 

Does  it  go  into  the  Southern  markets? — ^A.  Not  beyond  Cincinnati. 
Please  reply  to  questions  under  Part  U  of  in^uir^:  '*  Comparative  earnings 
of  capital  invested  in  mining.*' — ^A.  The  proposition  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  1  looked  at  the  question  before  coming 
on;  to  answer  it  prox)erly  would  involve  a  strict  and  careful  comparison,  so  far  as 
my  own  information  would  go,  with  l^e  various  lines  of  industry  that  are  repre- 
sented in  question  44.  Generally  speaking,  the  mining  industry  in  the  section 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  has  not  been  so  successrul  from  a  money-making 
standpoint  as  banking,  real  estate,  or  the  mercantile  business. 

Q.  Has  the  percentage  of  failures  been  greater  in  the  business  in  which  you  are 
engaged  than  in  the  other  classes  of  business  referred  to? — ^A.  Yes;  for  witn  afew 
exceptions  there  has  not  been  a  mine  in  the  Kanawha  district  that  has  not  passed 
through  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  hands,  as  the  result  of  failures.  The 
New  River  district  has  been  more  fortunate  in  that  respect.  In  justice  to  the 
industry,  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper  to  say  that  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  failures  in  the  field  may  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  want  or  eicpe- 
rience  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  coal-mining  business,  in  opportunities  to  work,  in  water  in  the  river, 
ahortage  of  cars,  accidents,  etc.  Many  of  the  mines  have  been  started  by  men  from 
other  fields  of  labor,  and  who  were  not  prepared  to  make  proper  allowances  for 
the  unknown. 

Q.  Have  failures  in  the  coal-mining  business  been  brought  about  by  producers 
in  West  Virginia  endeavoring  to  extend  their  markets  to  competing  fields? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  any  failures  have  resulted  by  reason  of  the  efforts  to  extend  trade. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  increased  its  production  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  more  rapidly  than  any  other  coal-producmg  State  of  the 
Union?— A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  figures.  I  think  our  tonnage  last  year 
was  something  over  14,000,000— that  is,  for  the  State  as  a  whole— making  the  State 
the  third  coal-producing  State  in  the  Union. 

Q.  *' Effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on  the  capital 
employed  in  mining  in  the  several  States  and  Territories."— A.  In  our  own  State, 
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at  the  present  time,  the  restrictive  laws  are  rather  limited.  I  believe  that  several 
laws  that  were  on  the  statute  book,  when  tested  before  the  courts,  have  been 
decided  to  be  unconstitutional.  One  statute  that  came  before  the  court  of  appeals 
received  the  vote  of  two  judges  as  being  constitutional,  and  two  as  unconstitu- 
tional, leaving  undisturbed  a  decision  b]^  a  judge  in  one  county  against  the  law 
and  the  decision  of  the  judge  in  the  adjoining  county  in  support  or  the  law.  So 
far  as  West  Virginia  is  concerned,  restrictive  laws  are  limited. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  refer? — ^A.  To  the  screen  law,  I  believe. 

Q.  '^  Discrimination  in  freight  rates;  effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor,  and  on 
localities." — A.  The  operators,  almost  without  exception,  are  opx>osed  to  discrim- 
ination in  freight  rates;  they  want  an  open  rate,  a  fair  field,  and  no  favor.  When- 
ever there  has  been  discrimination,  as  a  rule  it  has  resulted  in  an  injury  to  the 
district.  Discrimination  has  been  made  to  enable  one  mine  operator  to  put  his 
coal  in  the  market  at  a  less  rate  than  another.  The  sufferer  will  struggle  along 
and  endeavor  to  meet  competition,  perhaps  by  retrenchment  in  wages,  or  be 
compelled  to  stand  a  shortage  in  work.  If  the  conditions  are  known,  as  they 
should  be,  then  a  man  goin^  into  business  can  estimate  in  advance  just  what  he 
can  do;  figure  the  cost  of  his  coal,  and  know  whether  he  can  afford  to  go  into  the 
business  or  not.  It  is  no  more  than  right  and  just  that  freight  rates  should  be 
uniform. 

Q.  Has  this  discrimination  been  practiced  in  your  State  to  any  extent? — ^A.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some 
months  ago,  was  very  clear  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  discrimination  up  to 
that  time,  but  Mr.  Ingalls  stated  on  the  stand  that  there  would  be  no  further 
discrimination  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  has  violated  his  promise 
since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  any  railroads  own  coalmines  of  their  own? — ^A. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not;  none  of  the  roads  I  am  familiar  with  own 
mining  property. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  railroad  men  own  coal  mines? — ^A.  I  only  know  from  hear- 
say; I  know  Mr.  EDdns  is  president  of  a  railroad,  and  at  the  same  time  is  presi- 
dent of  some  companies  that  are  interested  in  mining;  but  that  is  in  an  entirely 
different  district  n*om  ours,  and  one  I  know  of  incidentally  only. 

Q.  Was  there  a  complaint  among  the  coal  miners  along  these  roads  of  being 
unable  to  comx>ete  witn  those  mines  owned  by  the  parties  who  owned  railroads? — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know,  because  they  are  a  long  distance  away  from  us. 

Q.  ('By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  they  competitors  with  you  in  the  market? — ^A.  Not 
directly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Where  do  you  ship  your  product? — ^A.  Most  of  it 
goes  to  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  discrimination  being 
practiced  by  any  railroad? — A.  None  whatever;  neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  discrimination  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
freight  cars? — A.  None  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  the  facilities  the  same  to  all  points? — ^A.  The  cars  are  distributed  equi- 
tably, so  far  as  we  can  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  but  one  road  at  your  mines,  or  have  you  competition? — ^A.  We 
have  competition  by  water.  Nearly  all  the  mines  in  the  Kanawha  district 
have  loading  **  tipples"  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  which  has  been  improved 
by  the  (jK)vemment  with  a  system  of  locks  and  dams.  We  have,  perhaps,  an 
average  of  6  feet  of  water  the  year  round. 

Are  your  rates  based  on  water  competition? — ^A.  Necessarily. 
Does  that  apply  only  to  the  West? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  railroads  in  your 
State  encouraging  operators  to  open  mines,  perhaps,  on  their  line  of  railroads, 
and  agreeing  with  such  mine  operators  to  handle  then-  product  at  a  certain  price?— 
A.  No.  I  have  heard  suggestions  and  surmises  of  a  character  similar  to  that  from 
time  to  time,  but  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them  is  a  matter  known  only  to 
those  parties  most  interested,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  best  results  would  accrue  to  all  interested  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  bv  having  railroad  comi)anies  advertise  their  freight  rates,  and 
charge  their  advei'tisea  rate  in  all  cases,  measured  by  the  distance  which  the 
freight  is  hauled? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  should  be  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance hauled.  There  should  be  an  open  rate,  adjusted  for  competitive  districts, 
but  it  would  be  hardly  fair  and  proper  to  place  it  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Q.  Will  you  state  why? — A.  For  instance,  from  some  States  a  railroad  may  be 
handicapped  by  perhaps  an  extra  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  of  a  haul  to  a  market. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  roads,  where  they  have  a  long  haul,  that  the 
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matter  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  does  not  make  much  difference;  the  percentage  is 
so  smaQ  that  it  makes  very  little  difference;  and  if  they  choose  to  go  in  and 
handle  the  tonnage  at  a  little  less  profit  than  another  road,  there  is  no  reason 
■why  it  should  not  be  done.  The  puolic  would  be  benefited  by  having  two  or 
three  roads  carrying  into  the  same  field.  You  make  a  mileage  basis  and  every 
extra  mile  of  distance  is  a  handicap,  and  competition,  of  course,  is  checked. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  case  of  a  long  haul  be  a  little  addi- 
tional?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  ought  to  pay  that  additional? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  product  of  an  operator  ought  to  be  handled  and  shipped 
for  the  same  price,  even  though  he  is  Gfty  miles  farther  from  the  market? — ^A.  It 
is  a  railroad  proposition,  of  course,  ana  it  is  optional  with  them  whether  they 
choose  to  haul  coal  500  miles  for  the  same  rate  paid  another  railroad  for  hauling 
450  miles.  Then  the  mere  matter  of  mileage  does  not  always  express  the  true 
condition.  The  grades  to  be  overcome  and  the  number  of  tons  that  can  be 
handled  by  each  train  aro  to  be  considered  as  well  as  mileage. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  shipper  who  is  50  or  60  miles  farther  from  the  market 
than  his  competitor  should  have  his  product  shipped  at  the  same  flat  price? — A. 
Except  for  local  trade,  where  distances  are  short,  I  think  that  the  rate  should  be 
the  same  from  competing  districts.  I  take  it  the  commission  wants  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  broader  term.  For  instance,  take  the  Chicago  market;  there  are 
a  number  of  roads  now  carrying  coal  from  east  of  the  Ohio  River — ^the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  its  connections.  If  you  adopt  a  mileage  basis  straight  through,  the 
coal  will  come  into  Chicago  from  the  road  that  has  the  shortest  haul. 

Q.  Does  that  system  encourage  the  shipment  of  coal  into  other  than  their 
natural  markets? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not.  It  is,  of  course,  optional  with  the  railroad 
whether  they  choose  to  name  a  rate  for  a  g^ven  point  to  meet  a  competitive  rate. 
It  is  not  a  mining  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  **  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial." — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  any  mines  that  have  been  closed  for  artificial  reasons;  by  artificial,  I 
assumeyou  mean  mines  that  have  been  closed  by ' '  dead  renting. "  The  only  mines 
in  the  ^nawha  and  New  River  districts  that  have  been  closed  within  my  recol- 
lection have  been  closed  by  reason  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  mines  proper,  or 
exhaustion. 

Q.  Division  II, ''  The  present  conditions  of  mining.''  ^'Concentration  and  con- 
sohdation:  Its  effects  on  prices  and  profits;  on  wages  and  employment;  on  smaller 
enterprises;  on  business  competition;  on  production.*'  What  can  yon  state  to  the 
commission  under  that  topic? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  concentration  and 
consolidation  have  been  brought  about  in  numerous  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  expenses,  and  also  the  marketing  expenses;  in  other  words,  to  place 
business  on  a  footing  where  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  two  men  to  do  one 
man's  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  its  chief  object  is  its  effects  on  prices  and  profits? — ^A.  ItB 
effects  on  profits  should  be  marked,  of  course,  because  wherever  you  can  reduce 
supervision  expenses  there  is  a  gain.  The  labor  affected  most  in  these  consolida- 
tions has  been  that  of  the  operators  themselves,  their  bookkeepers,  storekeepers, 
and,  as  a  rule,  officials. 

Q.  What  are  its  effect  on  wages  and  employment? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  effect 
on  wages  and  employment  would  really  be  a  oetterment. 

Q.  You  aro  speaking  of  the  general  run  of  employees? — ^A.  There  is  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employees;  they 
would  rather  nay  them  more  than  less  if  it  could  be  done,  and  within  my  own 
recollection  of  25  years  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  when  labor  has 
been  reduced  in  w^e  as  a  measure  of  profit;  it  has  been  reduced  as  a  meas- 
ure of  necessity.  There  have  been  competitive  conditions  at  times  that  have 
forced  mines  to  economize  and  cut  down  the  initial  cost  of  their  product  and 
they  have  had  to  call  upon  their  men  to  help  them;  but  in  each  instance  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  nas  been  well  known  to  the  men,  and  I  think  in  almost 
every  instance  when  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  has  arisen  the  men  have  realized 
and  acceded  to  the  necessity  of  the  caU. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  consolidation  has  tended  to  make  employ- 
ment more  regular? — ^A.  I  think  it  will  make  it  more  regular. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  operators  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  wages 
from  necessity,  are  their  profits  reduced  proportionately? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  late  national  strike  among  miners? — 
A.  Only  to  a  partial  extent. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  causes  that  led  to  that  strike? — ^A.  Probably  not 
as  well  as  yourself. 
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Q.  Were  the  redactions  in  wages  that  led  to  that  strike  a  necessity? — ^A.  I  do 
not  believe  I  ever  fully  understood  that  strike.  I  looked  upon  it  at  the  time  more 
as  the  result  of  a  general  demoralization  of  the  markets ;  prices  had  been  going 
down  for  a  number  of  years ;  there  had  been  more  or  less  interruption  to  work, 
and  as  a  general  proposition,  when  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  when 
they  are  idle,  they  naturally  become  restless  and  seek  for  a  cause  to  counteract 
their  troubles,  and  it  generally  results  in  a  strike. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  that  ruled  in  many  of  the  competing  dis- 
tricts before  and  at  the  close  oi  the  strike? — ^A.  Not  to  the  extent  of  being  a 
valuable  witness,  from  the  fact  that  our  sales  are  all  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  were  certain  conditions  in  regard  to  transportation  rates 
known  to  exist  that  made  market  rates  rather  an  uncertain  question.  I  never 
felt  I  had  exact  information  as  to  what  coals  were  netting  in  Chicago  or  in  dis- 
tant markets  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  when  the  wages  of  the  workingman  are  the  highest  the 
operators  are  making  the  greatest  profits? — ^A.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  at 
the  times  when  we  paid  the  most  wages  we  have  had  the  best  restdts,  but  what 
mi^ht  be  called  an  exceptional  high  wage  as  a  rule  has  been  limited  to  periods 
of  ice  in  the  river  or  the  enhancement  of  coal  values  by  some  unusual  causes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  pay  for  shipping  to  Chicago  and  compete 
witn  coals  that  are  mined  much  nearer  and  with  much  less  freight  rate?--A.  Yes ; 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  produce  your  coals  for  less  than  operators  nearer  the 
market? — ^A.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  coals,  and  quite  a  difference  in 
their  actual  value  for  fuel  purposes. 

Q.  Unless  your  coals  were  better  could  you  compete  with  any  near-by  mines? — 
A.  *We  could  not  compete  at  all.  There  are  coals  coming  from  other  States  that 
will  perform  work  that  these  Illinois  coals  will  not  X)erf orm. 

Q.  The  wages  you  pay  must  be  regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  your  compe- 
tition?— ^A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  the  best  results  and  greatest  profits  are  made  while  you  are 
paying  the  highest  prices  to  miners? — ^A.  I  explained  that  in  saying  that  excep- 
tionally high  prices  were  the  result  of  exceptional  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Did  coal  operators  receive  better  returns  for  their 
capital  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  higher  mining  price,  than  since  that 
time? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  mining  rates  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  have  no  b  been  changed  very  materially  in  our  district.  The  price  has  varied, 
of  course,  but  I  think  that  there  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  variation  between 
the  present  price  and  the  prices  of  1882, 1883,  and  1884.  Without  referring  to  my 
labor  list,  I  would  not  undertake  to  be  at  all  certain  about  it.  I  have  no  data  with 
me.    I  have  not  looked  it  up  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  such  consolidation  on  smaller  enterprises,  on  business 
competition,  on  production? — A.  In  our  district  the  effect  of  the  consolidation 
which  was  made  some  time  ago  is  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller  enterprises.  Our 
consolidation,  and  the  only  one  with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar,  was  simply  one 
for  marketing  the  coal — ^handling  it  through  one  common  agency — and  in  the  plan 
as  adopted,  each  mine  making  an  application  to  the  association  for  membership 
was  allowed  to  come  in  and  share  orders  and  cars  pro  rata  without  any  discrimi- 
nation whatever.  The  smaller  mines  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be 
crowded  out  in  the  general  struggle.  As  it  is  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal 
Association,  the  smallest  shipper  nas  an  equal  voice  with  the  heaviest,  and  if  he 
has  a  capacity  for  4  cars  a  day  and  his  neighbor  has  a  capacity  for  20,  and  12 
cars  come  into  the  district,  he  gets  2  cars,  while  his  big  competitor  gets  10;  it  is 
founded  on  absolutely  fair  and  just  lines.  There  has  been  no  suggestion  as  to 
restriction  in  production.  We  find  as  a  general  proposition  that  we  are  restricted 
by  reason  of  ice  in  the  river,  low  water,  high  water,  or  scarcity  of  cars,  without 
restricting  outout  by  regulation. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  in  West  Virginia? — A.  I  can  not;  in  the  Kanawha  district,  I  pre- 
sume about  a  million  and  a  half.  That  does  not  include  land  that  is  held  and 
undeveloped — in  the  New  River  district  about  three  and  a  half  millions  in  active 
properties. 

Q.  Have  companies  much  capitalization? — A.  No;  with  two  or  three  exceptions. 
There  is  one  company  that  has  a  capitalization  of  $450,000,  and  another  $500,000, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  they  different  classes  of  this  stock;  common,  or  preferred,  or  any 
bonds? — ^A.  Not  as  a  rule;  most  of  the  companies  in  Kanawha  and  New  River 
districte  are  operated  by  resident  owners.    I  think  there  are  perhaps  three  or  four 
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mines  that  have  what  might  be  called  nonresident  ownership.  One  of  the  mines 
is  owned  in  Philadelphia ;  another  mine  is  owned  very  largely  in  England ;  another 
in  New  York,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania;  but  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  mines 
there,  and  those  are  abont  the  only  exceptions  that  occur  to  me  at  the  present 
time. 

O.  Are  they  generally  owned  by  corx>oration8  or  by  individuals? — ^A.  Both. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  overcapitalization — ^watered  stock? — ^A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  stock  being  on  the  matket  at  all.  Where  comnanies  have 
been  organized,  it  has  generally  oeen  where  two  or  three  partners  in  tne  business 
have  orjganized  in  order  to  get  the  stock  in  such  shape  tnat,  in  the  event  of  the 
deatii  of  one  person,  it  would  not  affect  the  survivors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.)  Has  much  capital  been  lost  in  mining? — A.  The  losses 
have  been  quite  heavy,  running  over  quite  a  period  of  years. 

Q.  What  causes  induce  coal  combinations  and  what  object  is  sought  by  them? — 
A.  I  would  have  to  deal,  of  course,  with  the  only  association  with  whicn  I  am  at 
all  familiar.  We  have  found  that  there  are  in  the  Kanawha  district  quite  a  large 
number  of  mines,  and  they  have  been  buffeted  about  by  the  buvers,  some  one 
mine  being  used  against  another  to  cut  the  rates  and  reduce  tne  values  con- 
stantly. At  the  same  time  each  mine  was  emnloying  an  agent  in  the  field,  and  if 
the  operator  himself  was  not  reckless,  in  all  probability  his  agent  would  be 
They  are  pretty  hard  to  hold  down.  They  tell  them  to  sell  their  product  at 
certain  prices,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they  have  cut  it,  and  the  agent 
of  another  man  comes  and  makes  a  further  reduction.  A  mine  was  at  the 
expense  of  sending  men  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  to  central  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
East  seeking  for  trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  mine  was  under  very 
heavy  expense.  With  the  trade  scattered  from  Old  Virginia  and  Carolina  in  the 
East  to  Cnicago  and  the  West,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  any  single  man  to 
keep  thoroughly  posted.  You  would  think  you  had  a  good  customer,  and  find 
out  he  was  not;  so  that  the  losses  in  that  direction  nleant  quite  a  good  deal.  To 
reduce  all  these  useless  exx)enses  we  organized  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal 
Association,  employed  an  agent  to  sell  our  product  in  the  Western  markets,  giv- 
ing him  the  control  of  the  coal  that  went  west  of  the  mines,  except  such  as  was 
carried  by  water,  and  this  agent  brought  enough  capital  into  the  business  to 
insure  prompt  payment  on  the  20th  or  28d  of  each  month  to  the  various  com- 
X>anie8  for  all  of  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  furnish  that  capital,  or  is  it  furnished  by  your 
association? — ^A.  He  furnishes  the  qapital  from  his  own  resources. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Does  your  association  regulate  the  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  Not 
at  all;  because  our  association  consists  of  the  agreement  between  the  ox>erators 
and  what  is  known  as  the  C.  &  O.  Fuel  Company,  and  the  association  has  refer- 
ence solely  and  entirely  to  the  marketing  of  the  product,  and  wages  and  wage 
S[uestions  do.not  enter  into  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
orm. 

S.  Are  those  matters  decided  by  each  individual? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  association  you  have  referred  to  purely  a  sell- 
ing agency?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  How  much  have  you  been  able  to  save  in  your  selling 
expenses  as  a  result  oi  this  combination? — ^A.  The  sales  agency  handled  from  our 
mines  last  year  about  600,000  tons,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a 
resulting  saving  of  from  2  to  3  cents  a  ton.  That  is  purely  an  estimate  offhand, 
without  going  into  details,  which  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  you  supply  this  commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  that  association? — ^A.  Yes.  There  would  be  no  authority  to  enforce.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  agreement  and  contract  as  between  the  fuel  company,  the 
selling  ag:ency ,  and  the  men.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  contract  their  recourse  would 
be  a  suit  in  equity. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  N'ORra. )  Have  you  had  such  a  suit? — ^A.  No. 


.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  machinery  used  in  your  district? — A. 
Yes;  (mite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  projiortion  of  th&coal  of  your  district  is  mined 
by  machinery? — ^A.  I  called  at  the  chief  mine  inspector's  office  a  few  days  ago  to 
look  that  question  up.  I  called  three  or  four  times,  but  found  he  was  out  or  his 
office,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  It  is  given  in  the  chief  mine  inspector's 
official  reports  from  the  various  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  think  it  is  mined  cheaper  by  machinery  than  hand 
labor? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  some  economy  in  it,  thouen  not  as  great  as  the  gentle- 
men who  are  selling  the  electrical  machmes  probably  would  lead  an  operator  to 
believe.    There  is  one  advant^e  in  the  introduction  of  machinery  that  I  think 
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has  more  to  do  with  its  use  than  almost  anything  else,  and  that  is  a  little  better 
ability  to  control  production.  It  very  often  happens  if  yon  engage  a  man  for  a 
day's  work  that  he  will  go  in  and  do  that  day's  work  faithfully  and  well,  being 
X>aid  by  the  day;  but  if  you  put  that  same  man  out  to  do  a  certain  amount  or 
work  for  lumself ,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  bushel,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  may  get  a 
little  bit  tired  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  will  drop  out  and  stay  away  when  he 
would  not  give  up  a  regular  position;  and  very  often  when  you  have  a  lot  of  cars 
on  your  track  and  a  lot  of  orders  you  want  filled  the  men  may  be  out,  when  min- 
ing by  the  ton  or  bushel,  and  you  can  not  get  your  output,  whereas  with  machin- 
ery you  gener^ly  can  get  enough  men  in  to  insure  something  like  a  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
machmery? — ^A.  It  would  be  with  me. 

Q.  Is  the  commission  to  understand  from  that  that  all  the  machine-mined  coal 
is  mined  on  a  day-wage  basis? — ^A.  Not  necessarily.  Both  rates  are  in  vogue— 
with  some  it  is  per  ton  and  with  others  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cf.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  section  by  the 
day? — ^A.  It  varies.  I  think  it  runs  from  about  $1.00  to  $1.81.  Some  classes  of 
labor  are  paid  $1.25,  but  most  of  it  runs  higher  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  class  to  which  the  higher  wages  are 
paid? — ^A.  The  cutters  get  more  than  that;  I  think  their  wages  are  about  $2.  But 
all  that  pertains  to  machinery  can  best  be  secured  from  someone  who  is  engaged 
in  that  work. 

Q.  Capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to  consumption  and 
existing  markets? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  mines  that  are  now 
opened  and  developed  have  a  capacity  that  is  in  excess  of  the  annual  consumption. 

(^.  How  much  in  excess? — ^A.  I  would  be  almost  afraid  to  venture  to  make  an 
estimate  on  that.    I  should  say,  though,  that  it  would  run  from  25  to  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  there  authentic  statistics  on  this  matter? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  think  some 
of  the  Government  publications  show  it. 

Q.  According  to  your  belief,  is  it  25  per  cent? — ^A.  I  mean  if  all  the  mines  that 
are  opened  and  developed  were  kept  in  steady  operation  there  would  be  an  over- 
supply  of  coal  on  the  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  speakmg  for  the  country  at  large? — A.  For  the  United  States.  One 
corrective  feature  of  tnat  is  going  to  be  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two  until  we  will  mid  our  exxx)rt  trade  is  keeping  pace 
with  that  of  England. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  To  what  countries  chiefly  is  it  exported? — ^A.  Our 
exportations  have  been  rather  limited,  but  f o'r  perhaps  2  years  now  one  American 
firm  has  had  a  salaried  agent  in  Rio  Janeiro,  wno  has  traveled  along  the  Brazilian 
coast.  The  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia  have  had  a  number  of  interest- 
ing reports  which  they  have  obtained  from  corre8i)ondents  and  consuls  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports;  and  I  was  noticing  a  short  time  ago  that  at  Gtenoa  there  was 
less  than  a  shilling  difference  between  the  delivery  price  of  the  Welsh  and  the 
coals  from  America.  It  is  a  field  that  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent.  Our 
I>eople  as  a  rule  have  limited  themselves  to  their  own  home  markets.  Our  coals 
are  all  high  grade  and  will  stand  transx)ortation. 


Q.  Is  it  chiefly  soft  coal  that  is  exported? — A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  you  hopeful  then  of  that  outlet? — ^A.  Yes;  feel  very 
sure  of  it.  You  see  we  have  coal  nere  that  can  cross  the  equator  without  any 
danger  whatever  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  they  are  coals  that  can  be  util- 
ized for  a  variety  of  purposes  when  you  get  them  to  markets— good  for  smithing 
and  domestic  use,  and  as  a  rule  leave  few  ashes ;  and  although  you  are  buying 
coal  three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  98  per  cent  of  your  purchase  in  weight 
is  of  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  At  what  point  in  Canada  do  your  coals  meet  the  Nova 
Scotia  coals  on  a  price  level? — ^A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that. 

C^.  There  is  some  x)oint,  is  there  not? — ^A.  Naturally  there  would  be.  Of  course 
their  outlet  from  the  Nova  Scotia  fields  is  rather  limited.  My  recollection  is 
that  there  is  only  one  line  of  railway  leading  from  those  fields  across  the  peninsula. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  and  to  what  extent  is  overproduction  regu- 
lated?— A.  The  overproduction  at  the  present  time  is  not  really  regulated  any 
more  than  the  planting  of  wheat  and  cotton.  In  the  coal  mine  it  is  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  cotton  fields,  sugar  plantations,  and  wheat  fields.  Every  farmer 
uses  his  own  judgment  about  it,  and  goes  to  work  and  plants  as  he  sees  proper, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  seasons  when  there  is  an  excessive  crop  of  hay, 
grain,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  coal.  In  times  of  manu- 
facturing depression  of  course  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
coal. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  mines  of  your  State  are  idle  more  than  one-fonrth  of  the 
time?— A.  Counting  it  by  week  days  I  presume  that  it  is.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  mine  insi)ector'8  report  gave  it  as  running  from  197  to  229  work  days  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  coal  along 
thelines  of  railroads  and  waterways,  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
that  are  not  yet  developed  which  could  be  operated  cheaply? — ^A.  In  the  State  of 
West  Virgima,  and  I  think  there  are  something  like  16,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory xmderlaid  with  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  it  undeveloped? — ^A.  Most  of  it.  Of  course  a  great 
deal  of  it  disappears  under  water  level  or  is  practically  inaccessible  at  the  present 
time;  but  many  of  the  streams  cross  the  coal  measures  at  an  angle  that  opens  up 
various  seams.    You  could  almost  describe  it  as  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  anyone  of  the  competing  fields  works  50, 60,  or  100 
days  more  than  any  other  competing  field,  is  that  an  indication  that  the  field 
working  the  greatest  number  of  days  has  a  competitive  advantage  over  the  others, 
and  the  one  working  the  fewest  number  of  days  per  year  has  a  practical  disad- 
vantage?—A.  The  question  is  rather  a  broad  and  general  one.  There  might  be 
conditions  existing  in  one  district  that  would  not  exist  in  another  in  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  company  for  instance  to  handle  their  product.  On  the 
ine  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  there  are  times  when  they  can  handle  much  more 
coal  and  give  the  mines  much  more  employment  than  they  can  at  other  seasons. 
I  have  known  a  number  of  instances  where  they  have  had  quite  heavy  contracts 
to  carry  cotton  to  tide  water,  and  the  returning  cotton  cars  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  operators  for  west-bound  loading.  And  there  have  been  times  when 
they  were  shipping  grain  and  they  would  place  the  returning  box  cars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  operators,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to  increase  tonnage. 
In  this  last  season  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  cars  almost  continuously.  For 
perhaps  4  or  5  months  we  have  been  losing  time  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  r(^  to  furnish  us  with  transportation,  so  that  the  falling  off  of  one  district 
in  reaching  a  competitive  market  might  originate  from  a  cause  entirely  foreign 
to  the  character  oi  the  coal  or  the  right  of  the  coal  to  get  to  that  market. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  market ;  I  refer  to  the  different  coal  fields. — 
A.  My  explanation  would  oe  applicable  to  almost  any  market,  west  or  east. 

Q.  Ik)  you  believe  that  peculiar  conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it? — A. 
I  think  they  have  almost  everything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  But  when  things  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  indicative  of  an  advantage  in  the  field  that  works  the  greatest 
number  of  days? — A.  The  question  almost  answers  itself;  because  a  mine  that 
can  ship  into  a  market  more  than  competing  mines  naturally  must  have  some 
advantage  or  it  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  factors  do  you  believe  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  common  market  ? — A.  The  general  rule  of  deter- 
mining a  market  and  whether  to  go  into  it  or  not  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  market.  For  instance,  the  town  of  A  may  have  a  coal 
field  100  miles  from  it,  and  another  coal  field  may  be  200  miles  from  it.  The 
hundred-mile  field  has  the  market,  or  has  had  it  heretofore.  Perhaps  you  want 
to  get  into  that  market  and  get  a  share  of  the  business.  You  go  there  and  find 
what  the  market  rates  are ;  what  it  is  paying.  Then  you  study  the  character  of 
the  Qoals  and  see  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  actual  heat-producing 
power  of  the  two  coals,  whether  your  coal  is  worth  more  money  at  $1.50  than  the 
other  coal  is  at  $1,  and  whether  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  that  extra  price. 
Then  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  railway  company  to 
transport  it  the  200  miles  at  a  living  price,  and  if  you  can  put  it  on  board  your 
cars  at  the  mines  at  a  living  price  and  reach  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  earning  capacity  or  the  producing  capacity  of  the  work- 
men should  be  taken  into  account? — A.  It  is  necessarily  taken  into  account  as  a 
main  factor  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  coal  on  board  of  the  cars  at  the  mines.  I 
have  never  known  of  labor  being  asked  to  cut  a  penny  in  wage  in  order  to  enable 
an  operator  to  reach  a  distinct  market  or  new  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  a  larger  portion  of  the  production  in  your  district  sold 
for  domestic  or  steam  purposes?— A.  Most  of  it  goes  for  steam. 

Q.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  demand  for  domestic  purposes? — ^A.  Yes; 
naturally. 

Q.  A  severe  winter  would  make  a  larger  demand  and  a  mild  winter  a  less 
demand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  you  can  not  foretell  what  the  demand  will  be? — ^A.  No.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  a  great  many  years  in  a  good  many  of  the  markets,  particu- 
larly in  the  Ohio  River  region,  to  stock  up  during  the  summer  season  and  carry 
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quite  a  heavy  stock  ready  for  the  fall  bnsiness.  In  the  East  for  qnite  a  long  time 
it  was  the  custom  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers  in  the  summer  time  to  stcKsk  up 
for  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Then  a  severe  winter,  like  the  one  we  have  had,  would  lead  to  a  larger 
demand  for  coal  and  conseauently  a  larger  number  of  days  for  the  mines  to  be 
operated? — ^A.  Tes;  the  coal-mine  industry,  particularly  among  the  domestic 
mines,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  mercury;  it  goes  up  and  down  with  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  household  pur- 

r^ses  IS  comparatively  small? — A.  It  is  really  getting  smaller  every  year.  VSrhen 
first  conmienced  shipping  the  block  coal,  it  was  used  in  every  hotel.  You  would 
find  open  fireplaces  and  fires  in  the  rooms,  and  nearly  all  the  residences  in  the 
country  wer^  depending  upon  open  grates  for  their  heat.  Of  course  we  know 
there  is  an  immense  waste  of  heat  going  up  the  fine.  Within  the  last  10  or  12 
years  there  have  been  improved  methods  of  combustion,  and  every  house  now 
of  four,  five,  or  six  rooms  either  has  a  hot-water  heater  or  steam  heater  or  a 
furnace  of  hot  air,  and  they  bum  almost  anything  that  is  black. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Has  the  demand  for  coal  lessened  in  that  way?— A.  In  that 
way  tne  demand  for  high-grade  domestic  coal  is  restricted  to  those  people  who 
choose  to  bum  a  little  in  the  parlor  or  libraries  when  they  want  something 
brighter  than  the  radiator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phuxifs.)  Has  the  use  of  natural  eas  had  something  to  do  with 
the  consumption  of  coal? — ^A.  No;  except  in  a  few  localities^  because  natuiBl  gas 
has  not  been  piped  to  any  great  distance  from  the  fields.  I  believe  there  is  some 
piped  to  Chicago,  and,  of  course,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  and  Wheeling.  As  a 
general  thing  natural  gas  for  large  cities  is  limited  to  those  named. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  manufacturing  and  transportation  purposes  constantly 
increasing? — ^A.  There  is  a  better  market,  of  course,  for  coal  for  furnaces  and  for 
steam  than  there  is  for  domestic  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Does  the  kerosene  lamp  and  stove  have  any  x>erceptible 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  coal? — A.  We  Imow  that  it  is  having  an  effect. 
When  we  feel  there  is  a  shortage  of  orders,  we  can  not  say  specifically  how  much 
of  this  is  owing  to  gas  and  gasoline.  It  gets  lost  in  the  general  combination. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  extent  of  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  devices  constructed  during 
recent  years  have  reached  that  state  of  perfection  where  they  consume  what  was 
hitherto  considered  a  waste? — ^A.  I  have  at  Coalburg  a  slack  pile  about  1,200  feet 
in  length,  150  feet  in  general  width,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  6  feet.  That 
was  screened  and  thrown  out  back  in  the  sixties — 1864  and  on.  At  the  present 
time  every  ton  of  that  coal  would  be  utilized;  would  go  into  the  market. 

Q.  Have  you  employers*  liability  laws  in  your  State? — ^A.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  last  legislature  that  had  some  bearing  upon  the  employers'  liability,  and  I 
believe  there  is  something  on  the  statute  books  in  regard  to, the  coser^ant  law, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  those  laws.    I  have  never  looked  them  up. 

Q.  Are  the  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws  effective  in  your  State? — ^A.  They 
are ,  to  the  best  of  my  Knowledge.  The  mine  inspectors  make  frequent  visits,  and  I 
think  their  orders  are  carried  out. 

Q.  How  about  the  sanitary  laws  in  the  mining  villages? — ^A.  We  have  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  sanitary  law  in  any  of  the  villages.  There  is  no  regular  law.  Most 
of  the  villages  are  built  upon  the  banks  of  streams,  and  the  main  trouble  they 
always  have  is  in  getting  water  that  is  pure  for  drinking  purposes.  Naturally,  u 
a  house  is  kept  in  bad  condition,  the  mine  ox>erator  has  the  double  removed  and 
corrected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Are  the  houses  owned  by  the  operators,  as  a  rule? — ^A.  As  a 
general  rule. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  compelled  to  live  in  them? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  The  operators  are 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  them  own  or  rent  elsewhere. 

(j.  Is  there  no  discrimination  between  the  man  who  rents  a  tenement  from  the 
mine  and  another  who  does  not? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  pains  to 
look  over  the  labor  list,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  my  employ  at  that  time  owned  their  own  properties,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  were  men  whom  I  had  helped  to  get  their  property;  in  fact,  I  nave  ai  few 
claims  against  some  of  them  which  I  womd  be  willing  to  cash  in  at  a  very  much 
reduced  rate.  They  are  for  buildings  I  helx>ed  construct  for  them  without  getting 
my  money  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Are  there  any  sanitation  laws  of  your  State? — A.  None 
that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  We  find  100  or  more  miners  employed  in  a  mine  several  hundred  feet  under  the 
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earth,  where  the  air  is  ixnpnre.  Do  yon  not  believe  some  sanitary  measnres  are  as 
necessary  to  the  health  of  an  individnal  in  that  case  as  it  wonld  be  in  a  workshop, 
mill,  or  factory?— A.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  in  yonr  State  governing  the  question  of  check  weighmen? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  never  known  where  a  check  weighman  has 
been  refused  when  asked  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Is  there  no  complaint  on  the  x>art  of  the  miners? — ^A.  Not  to 
my  knowled^.  Most  of  the  mines  have  test  weights,  that  they  receive  from  the 
B^er  of  weights  and  measures,  and  test  their  scales  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  the  miners  ever  employ  a  man,  to  your  knowledge? — 
A.  Yes ;  it  is  frequently  done. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  the  universal  rule  ?— -A.  No;  it  is  optional  with  the  men,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Have  you  laws  regr^ilating  employment  of  children? — 
A.  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that  law;  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 
We  do  not  employ  children. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  boys  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  a  boy  in  the  mines  imder  14  or  15.  I  may  possibly  have  one  trap  boy  14  or 
15  years  of  age.  This  question  possibly  has  reference  more  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  have  boys  in  the  breakers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  your  x>ersonal  opinion  that  boys  under  that  age 
shonla  be  excluded?— A.  Yes;  I  tmnk  an  operator  ought  to  exclude  them  volun- 
tarily if  they  are  not  excluded  by  law. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  regulating  screens,  company  stores,  etc?— A.  There  is  one  in 
rerard  to  screens.    There  has  been  some  question  of  its  constitutionality. 

Q.  Does  the  law  regulating  the  screen -prescribe  the  size  of  the  screen  to  be 
osed,  or  does  it  abolish  the  screen? — ^A.  The  law  abolishes  the  screen. 

Q.  You  have  screens  in  use  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  character  of  those  screens?— A.  The 
screens  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  coal.  Some  gas  mines  have  a  half- 
inch  screen  that  takes  out  the  dust;  some  have  three-quarters,  some  an  inch  and 
a  half,  and  a  few  of  them  two  inches. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  vary  in  size  according  to  the  character  of  the  coal? — A.  The 
screens  vary  according  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  coal,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  there  is  a  variation  in  size  of  the  screens  in  practically  the  same 
district. 

Q.  In  each  case  is  the  size  of  the  screen  a  matter  wholly  with  the  control  of 
the  employer? — ^A.  It  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
emplovee. 

9.  Have  you  any  instances  in  your  State  in  which  the  employees  have  aided  in 
fixing  the  size  of  the  screens? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  being  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  rests  wholly  with  the  employer.  Is 
that  true? — A.  Not  necessarily.  Gtenerally  at  the  starting  of  a  work  the  operator 
decides  upon  what  grade  of  coal  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  he  puts  in  his  screens 
at  an  incn  and  a  half,  three-quarters,  or  2  inches,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he 
starts  up  his  work;  and  then  he  fixes  his  scale  of  wages,  or  pays  the  wage  scale 
of  the  district,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  come  in  and  ^o  to 
work  under  the  system  adopted.  The  use  of  screens  is  almost  entirely  abolished 
in  a  good  many  of  the  districts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  operators 
would  be  venr  glad  indeed  to  dispose  of  them  if  possible.  In  coals  that  are 
intended  for  the  domestic  trade  careful  preparation  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
buyer  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  appearance,  and  if  we  were  to  send 
our  coal  out  as  it  comes  from  the  pick  it  would  not  be  any  time  until  we  would 
practically  be  ruled  out  of  the  market.  Our  coal  is  rather  hard  and  we  can  not 
go  in  on  a  comx)etitive  basis  for  the  steam  trade,  and  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
the  domestic  trade,  and  that  is  particular.  In  mining  the  coal  a  skillful  miner 
will  undercut  deep,  fire  his  shot,  and  bring  his  coal  down  in  good  big  lumps.  It 
takes  a  skillful  mmer  to  do  it.  An  ordinary  miner  will  go  in  and  make  a  little 
undercut  and  will  rely  on  powder  to  do  the  work  for  him,  and  the  result  is  that 
in  shootinfl^  off  the  solid,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  coal  is  very  much  broken 
up,  and  wnen  it  comes  out  it  does  not  please  the  buying  public,  and  very  often 
results  in  a  suspension  of  orders.  The  mines  that  pay  for  coal  over  the  screens 
of  course  pay  a  larger  rate  per  ton  for  that  coal  than  they  would  x>ay  if  they  took 
it  as  it  came  directly  from  the  pick.  If  they  took  it  straight  from  the  pick  they 
would  have  to  be  careful  about  inspection  and  have  x>enalties  to  keep  up  the 
standard.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  worthy  miners  were  injured  in 
any  way  by  these  screens.  It  may  be  hard  on  the  indifferent  miner,  because  any- 
one can  shoot  from  the  solid,  when  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  mine  properly. 
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Q.  Have  the  miners,  either  in  person  or  through  representatives,  ever  met  with 
the  employers  to  determine  the  size  of  the  screen  to  be  used? — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  question  has  come  up  between  them. 

Q.  Have  the  employers  ever  refused  to  meet  the  miners  to  deal  with  that  and 
other  questions? — ^A.  There  may  have  been  refusals  at  various  times  to  meet  and 
treat  on  various  propositions.    At  the  same  time  there  have  been  many  meetings. 

Q.  Have  there  Deen  joint  meetings  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  your  State?— 
A.  Yes;  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  mine  workers  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  operators  within  tne  last  two  weeks.  We  agreed  upon  arbitration  and 
the  scale  and  a  clause  in  regard  to  the  division  of  any  advance  in  the  market 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  in  your  district  or  in  the  State?— A.  The  agree- 
ment was  with  the  State  organization;  the  meeting  was  held  in  Charleston.  , 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  State  prefer  to  treat  with  this  organization  rather  < 

than  with  the  National  Association  of  Mine  Workers,  and  why? — ^A.  I  can  not 
speak  for  others.  I  can  only  express  my  own  views  in  that  matter.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  organization  and  with  disorganization.  When  I  first  went 
into  coal  mining  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  organization  in  existence, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  left  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  any  man  in  the  mine  to  eo  down* 
an  entry  and  call  a  meeting  at  a  certain  time  and  accumulate  a  mob— that  was 
the  only  term  that  would  describe  it.  The  men  would  come  down  the  hill  in  a 
body  and  make  a  demand.  It  might  be  something  we  could  not  concede,  and 
thereux>on  a  strike  would  take  place  without  a  notice.  There  was  no  system  of 
bringing  the  men  together  and  having  the  matter  discussed,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  the  most  unexpected  way  we  were  called  upon  to  have  stoppages.  Then 
came  the  original  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  first  operators 
in  the  district — ^for  quite  a  while,  perhaps,  the  only  one — ^to  recognize  them  and 
Ixeat  with  their  committees.,  I  found  the  svstem  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  I  believe  to-day  that  organization  is  all  right.  There  is  no  objection  to  it 
whatever.  In  treating  with  an  organization,  however,  I  would  rather  treat 
with  the  people  whose  interests  are  identical  with  my  own  than  with  those 
whose  interests  ai'e  to  a  very  considerable  extent  inimicable  to  mine.  The  great 
weight  of  influence  and  power  of  the  national  organization  rests  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  West  Virginia,  being  a  young 
and  Rowing  field,  having  no  largo  home  market,  must  naturally  come  in  com- 
petition with  these  other  districts.  From  an  operator's  standpoint  it  would  not 
be  in  our  interest— «nd  operators  do  care  for  and  look  out  for  their  men — ^to 
have  our  men  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  representatives  from  the  Pittsburg,  Ohio, 
and  other  fields.  In  other  words,  we  would  rather  have  a  West  Virginia  organ- 
ization with  which  we  can  make  our  contracts  for  work  and  which  would  make 
rules  and  regulation  to  govern  the  association,  and  they  could  make  their 
arrangements  with  the  other  districts  as  it  becomes  necessary.  In  the  long  strike 
we  had  some  few  years  ago,  1897  I  believe  it  was,  our  men  were  called  out  on 
sympathy,  and  I  think  we  laid  idle  for  something  like  117  days.  Our  men  were 
willing  to  work,  but  orders  came  from  the  national  organization,  and  they 
stayed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Then,  apart  from  this  aspect  of  it,  you  would  prefer  to  deal 
witn  organized  labor? — A.  Yes;  I  always  have  dealt  with  organized  labor.  If 
there  is  an  organization  and  it  has  rules  and  regulations,  etc. ,  and  you  want  to  take 
a  contract  for  50,000  tons  of  coal,  or  5,000  tx)ns,  or  some  other  quantity,  you  can 
make  an  arrangement  with  your  men  and  go  ahead,  and  feel  some  measure  of 
safety  in  doing  so.  If  you  are  treating  with  your  labor  individually,  you  mi^ht 
go  on  to  the  end  all  right,  or,  the  first  thing  you  know,  you  might  be  out  with 
a  good  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  your  labor  mostly  native  in  West  Virginia? — A.  Yes; 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  labor  employed  in  the  mines? — A.  I  have  never  had  a 
colored  man  in  my  employ. 

Q.  Are  they  emploved  in  the  other  mines? — A.  In  most  of  the  other  mines  they 
are,  and  ordmarily  the  colored  man  who  has  a  disposition  to  work  and  will  go 
under  ground  makes  a  very  good  man  and  a  very  good  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  generally  organized  as  well  as  the  white 
miners? — ^A.  I  think  a  large  number  of  them  are  in  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  district  are  operators  mining  two  kinds  of 
coal,  and  are  some  screens  there  over  2  inches? — ^A.  There  are  some  4-inch  screens; 
that  is  a  special  preparation  where  there  are  two  qualities  of  coal  in  the  same 
seam  and  they  put  in  4-inch  screens,  but  they  have  a  run-of-mine  basis  for  pay- 
ing, and  the  separating  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  operator. 
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Q.  Is  there  a  diamond  bar  or  a  flat  bar? — ^A.  I  think  most  of  them  are  flat  top. 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  screens  ? — A.  My  bar  is  a  flat  bar ;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  others  are.  Mv  screens  are  12  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  on  the 
railroad  tipple  and  12  feet  by  4  feet  8  inches  on  the  river  tipple. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  in  mining  between  a  l^-inch  and  a  2-inch 
screen? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  for  the  same  rate? — ^A.  Yes,  but  not  at  the  same  mines.  Per- 
Bonallyl  wonld  like  to  see  a  uniformity  of  screen. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  company  stores  ? — ^A.  They  are  a  help 
to  the  men.  That  has  been  the  result  in  our  district,  from  the  fact  that  prices  for 
cd^  have  been  so  low  for  certain  months  of  the  year — sometimes  for  a  year  at  a 
time — ^that  the  price  received  for  the  coal  alone  would  not  equal  the  price  paid  for 
Xyroducing  it,  and  were  it  not  for  the  revenue  derived  from  the  store  business  I 
suppose  quite  a  number  of  mines  would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  existence.  The 
prices  prevailing  in  the  different  mine  stores  are  regtdated  by  the  competition 
from  uie  adjacent  stores,  and  if  the  mine  did  not  have  a  store  of  its  own  the 
miner  would  buy  his  supplies  from  some  of  the  near-by  stores,  where  the  net  profit 
of  course  would  go  to  a  storekeeper  from  whom  the  mine  worker  would  not  get 
employment  in  return.  With  newspapers  broadcast  throughout  the  land  and 
quotations  published  at  every  place,  the  prices  of  all  commooities  are  pretty  well 
known.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  in,iustice  in  the  store  system  at  all  as  it  is 
operated  throughout  our  district.  In  fact,  I  think  half  the  operators  would  have 
to  cut  wages  or  go  out  of  business  without  this  assistance. 

Q.  Are  such  stores  in  your  district  generally  conducted  by  the  mine  owners? — 
A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  the  necessaries  of  life  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  the  cities  and 
villf^s  outside  of  the  mining  districts? — ^A.  Counting  cost  and  carriage,  I  imag- 
ine they  do;  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  store  prices  either  in  the  cities  or  at 
the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  Have  you  had  any  protests  from  the  labor 
organizations  at  the  mines  against  the  prices  charged  at  your  stores? — ^A.  There 
have  been  at  various  times;  a  committee  would  ask  if  we  could  not  make  a  change 
in  the  price  of  oil,  powder,  flour,  or  something  of  that  sort;  those  things  come  up 
perhaps  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  may  go  a  couple  of  years  without  any  ques- 
tion of  that  sort. 

Q.  Are  there  serious  discrepancies  in  prices? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Is  every  miner  in  your  employ  free  to  deal  or  to  refuse 
to  aeal  with  those  stores? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  other  operators,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  tne  object  of  connecting  a  supply  store  with  a  coal  mine? — ^A.  The 
system  was  started  rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  when  the  mines  in  the  district 
were  first  opened  and  villages  were  remote,  but  it  became  customary  to  open  up 
a  supply  store  iust  as  contractors  in  going  out  and  building  railroads  carry  their 
commissaries  along  with  them.  Those  stores,  when  once  started,  were  retained 
and  each  newcomer  opening  up  a  mine  would  start  a  store  in  connection  with  it, 
until  it  has  grown  to  be  a  system,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  mine  in  our  State  that 
is  without  a  mine  store. 

Q.  How  can  a  coal  operator,  either  in  the  State  of  West  Virgfinia  or  out  of  it, 
who  has  to  meet  the  competition  in  pnces  and  who  has  no  store  in  connection 
with  his  works,  possibly  exist  when  the  cost  of  mining  is  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  his  coai  is  sold? — ^A.  The  cost  of  production  very  often  fluctuates  by 
reason  of  the  irregularity  of  the  work.  I  do  not  want  to  be  captious  in  the  mat- 
ter at  all  in  answering  any  of  these  questions;  I  would  like  to  answer  them  just 
as  fully  and  carefully  as  I  can,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  meaning  in  any 
way  changed.  Every  mine  when  it  staiiis  out  has  a  certain  amount  of  fixed 
expenses ;  the  taxes  run  for  a  year ;  there  are  a  certain  number  of  employees  who 
are  under  salary  by  the  year ;  the  investment  comes  in  by  the  year,  and  you  take 
your  fixed  charges  for  the  year,  and  they  may  be  $1 ,000  or  $2,000  a  month.  If  your 
fixed  charges  are  $1,000  a  month  and  you  only  get  out  a  thousand  tons  of  coal,  it 
costs  you  a  dollar  a  ton.  If  you  get  out  more,  the  fixed  charges  of  course  are 
reduced  proportionately.  Take  it  along  in  the  dull  seasons  of  the  year  and  there 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  months,  x)ernaps,  when  the  mine  would  be  showing  a 
loss  right  along  because  of  the  fixed  charges,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  continue 
unless  they  haa  something  in  the  way  of  revenue  from  outside. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  fixed  charges  exist  with  or  without  the  store  ? — ^A. 
Naturally .    I  do  not  think  the  store  question  is  one  that  is  affecting  the  district. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  reasons  why  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
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coal  shotdd  run  a  store  in  connection  with  their  mines  that  will  not  apply  also 
to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  or  other  merchandise? — ^A. 
It  seems  to  be  the  disi)08ition  all  over  the  country  to  multiply  lines  of  business, 
grouping  them  under  one  general  head.  For  instance,  take  Wanamaker's,  Siegel 
&  Cooper's,  and  other  stores,  which  were  dry  goods  stores  ori^nally,  perhaps,  and 
now  sell  a  little  of  everything.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  run  a  store  in 
connection  with  a  mine;  I  would  much  rather  have  the  thing  eliminated,  for  it 
could  be  done  if  it  were  general;  but  it  is  not  general,  and  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions remain  as  they  are  now  it  is  quite  a  little  help  to  have  a  store,  and  no  one  is 
hurt  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  company 
store  would  you  either  have  to  secure  a  ^preater  price  for  your  coal,  or  cut  wages 
at  times,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition? — ^A.  Yes;  because  the  margins  are 
naturally  running  very  close  on  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  it  follow  that  a  man  who  has  no  store  when 
coal  is  sold  below  cost  must  cut  the  price? — ^A.  I  presume  so;  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  not  a  mine  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SVmth.)  How  do  you  sell  goods  to  your  miners? — ^A..  By  a  system 
of  accounts.  They  come  in  and  draw  according  to  their  requirements,  and  the 
amount  is  charged  up  to  them  and  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  month  from  their 
wages. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  once  a  month? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  do  not  pay  in  scrii) — store  orders? — ^A.  Not 
regular  scrip;  it  is  what  we  call  a  store  order. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lfvingston.)  Can  they  trade  all  through  the  week? — 
A.  Generally  most  of  the  orders  are  drawn  for  from  50  cents  to  $2. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  proportion  of  the  miners  of  your  district  under 
that  system  receive  any  currency  on  pay  day  for  their  month's  work? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  the  exact  percentage,  but  our  pay  roUs  generdlly  run  heavy. 

Q.  Do  most  of  your  miner:t  have  some  casn  to  draw  on  pay  day? — ^A.  Yes,  the 
majority  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  both  the  tenement  and  company-store  systems  are 
g:eneral  in  your  district.  What  effect  do  these  systems  have  toward  the  suppres- 
sion of  strikes  or  the  bringing  about  of  strikes? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
cut  any  figure. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  in  your  State  where  miners  on  a  strike 
were  ordered  out  of  the  company  houses? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  never  known  of  men 
hesitating  to  go  on  strikes  because  they  lived  in  company  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  where  they  were  refused  store 
goods? — ^A.  When  not  due  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  an  accommodation  to  your  laborers 
to  have  the  store  near  by  where  they  can  go  at  night  or  any  other  time  to  get  their 
supplies? — A.  All  stores  are  usually  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  property, 
where  they  are  convenient  to  the  men.  Their  weight  sheets  are  posted  and  ail 
their  accounts  are  kept  there,  and  the  men  naturaUy  go  to  the  store  as  a  sort  of 
meeting  place. 

Q.  Suppose  the  village  store  should  be  5  miles  away,  would  your  employees 
lose  time  if  they  had  to  go  there  to  buy  their  supplies? — A.  Very  often  they  would 
send  their  children;  they  do  now;  they  go  to  the  neighboring  stores.  For 
instance,  I  think  there  are  some  three  or  four  stores  within  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  2  miles  of  my  village  and  there  are  some  stores  across  the  river. 

Q.  Then  there  is  competition? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  there  are  two  little  boats  com- 
ing up  the  river  every  day  from  Charleston.  That  is  a  city  of  good  size,  the  c&p- 
itaJ  of  the  State;  there  are  also  a  couple  of  passenger  trains  a  day,  and  they  go 
down  and  shop. 

Q.  They  can  take  their  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  you  pay  off  and  go 
to  these  places  and  buy  what  they  want? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  do  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  experience  as  a  coal  ojwrator  have  you  ever 
learned  of  a  miner  being  dismissed  from  employment  because  of  his  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  store? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  miner  who  aoes  deal  with  the  company  store 
and  who  has  a  large  family  gets  an  advantage  as  compared  with  others? — ^A.  I  have 
never  known  any  case  or  that  kind  myself;  but  where  a  man  has  a  large  family 
and  helps  in  the  store,  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  the  operator  to  help  in 
return. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  As  a  rule,  is  there  any  difference  in  prices  in  the  com- 
pany store  and  the  store  in  the  village  or  near-by  towns? — ^A.  No;  we  generally 
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aim  to  draw  costom  and  trade.  A  rival  store  will  very  often  make  a  cut  rate  on 
some  branded  article  or  some  special  articles,  bnt  on  the  general  run  of  goods  the 
prices  are  very  mnch  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict-labor  laws? — 
A.  We  have  no  convict  labor  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes;  where  it  can  be  arranged  by 
mutual  agreement;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  cases  where  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  work  a  hardship  on  one  party  or  another. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  families  you 
employ;  do  they  have  sufficient  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear  when  they  are  at 
work,  or  are  they  stinted? — ^A.  I  think  their  condition  is  generally  good;  it  seems 
to  me  much  better  than  when  I  first  came  into  the  district.  A  good  many  of  the 
men  have  accumulated  propeiiies  of  their  own,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are 
able  to  have  or^ns  and  pianos  and  live  very  comfortably.  As  a  general  thing 
the  miners  re<^mre  a  good  quality  of  goods  and  supplies,  and  if  you  go  through 
moet  of  our  villages  and  notice  the  men,  women^  and  children  there,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  nicely  dressed.  They  have  their  churches  and  their  schools, 
and  education  is  almost  universal. 

Q.  What  nationality  do  you  employ? — ^A.  Americans  almost  altogether,  and  a 
few  English  and  Iiish  descendants— almost  altogether  native  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  chiefly  from  that  section  of  the  country? — ^A. 
Yes;  most  of  our  men  are  from  Virginia  or  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  often  are  your  men  paid  their  wages? — ^A.  We 
have  always  paid  once  a  month,  as  our  rail  coal  is  sold  for  settlement  about  the 
20th  of  the  month  for  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  month.  Barge  coal  ia  sold 
upon  3  or  4  months'  time  generally. 

Q.  rBy  Representative  Livingston.  )  Do  you  pay  in  money? — ^A.  Yes;  in  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  think  monthly  payments  are  satisfactory? — 
A.  I  tnink  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  workingmen  who  receive  their 
wages? — ^A.  Most  good  workingmen,  if  they  get  their  pay  regularly  once  a  month, 
can  get  along  very  nicely.  It  is  the  riQe  with  railroads  and  a  great  many  laigt 
enterprises.    Many  of  the  operators  are  not  able  to  pay  oftener. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  respect  to  the  shorter  workday? — ^A.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  shorter  workday.  If  there  should  be  legislation  to  curtail  the  general 
hours  of  labor,  I  would  much  rather  have  it  taken  from  one  special  day  in  the 
week  than  2  hours  from  each  day.    Ten  hours  seem  to  be  about  the  right  number. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  cooperation,  premium  payments,  profit 
shuing,  industrial  copartnership? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  time 
to  come  there  will  be  a  more  general  arrangement  with  labor  for  a  division  of 
profits.  It  is  starting  in  that  direction  and  has  been  worked  very  successfully  in 
quit«  a  number  of  places.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  in  Cincinnati  have 
a  profit-sharing  system  that  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
attracted  quite  a  good  deal  of  attention.  One  of  the  coal  companies  in  our  dis- 
trict has  had  a  profit-sharing  basis  and  it  has  worked  very  well.  It  is  a  growth 
and  will  be  develox)ed  in  the  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  mining  company? — ^A.  Camp- 
bells Creek  Coal  Comi)any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  that  system  is  to  be  encouraged? — ^A. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  encouraged ;  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

S.  How  does  immigration  affect  labor  in  your  district? — A.  We  know  practi- 
y  nothing  of  immigration  in  our  district.  I  think  a  number  of  years  ago 
some  Belgians  were  brought  over,  but  they  scattered  through  the  country.  That 
was  the  only  attempt  to  bring  labor  in  from  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  regulation  of  the  immigration? — 
A.  Nothing  beyond  the  laws  already  in  force,  which  seem  to  be  right  and  proper. 

<^.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school 
facilities  in  the  several  States?— A.  The  school  facilities  are  good  in  our  district. 
There  are  more  schools  in  Kanawha  County  than  in  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

(J.  Are  they  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — ^A.  In  a  primary 
way ;  that  is,  they  comprise  the  elementary  studies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  own  or  any  other  company  store  receives  a  per- 
centage on  its  business  from  the  wholesale  nouses  furnishing  goods — that  is,  are 
these  goods  bought  under  the  same  conditions  as  where  competition  is  free  in  the 
cities? — ^A.  They  are  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  coal  that  passes  through  the 
screen? — ^A.  It  is  shipped  away  and  sold  for  fuel. 
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Q.  Into  what  grades  is  it  separated? — ^A.  Most  of  it  goes  out  in  a  mixed  grade  of 
the  nut  and  the  slack  together. 

Q.  Is  that  valuable  for  shipment? — ^A.  You  get  something  for  it;  about  1  cent 
a  bushel,  25  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  sei)arate  the  nut  from  the  slack  before  it  leaves  the  mines? — ^A.  No; 
not  very  often. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  get  anything  for  the  coal  that  passes  through  the  screens? — 
A.  l^o;  but  he  ^ts  an  extra  price  for  the  coal  that  passes  over  the  screen. 

Q.  Is  your  price  based  upon  the  lump  coal? — ^A.  It  is  on  the  lump-coal  basis. 

Q.  Is  your  lump  coal  simply  weighed? — ^A.  Yes. 

State  of  West  Virginia, 

County  of  Kanawha. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  t  ^stimony  before  the  Industrial  Comnussion  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Neil  Robinson. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  July,  1899. 

J.  B.  Peyton,  jr.,  Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  10, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HEKKY  STEPHENSON. 

Meviber  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Henry  Stephenson,  of  '*'ast  Bank,  W.  Va.,  a  member  of  the  national  executive 
board  of  tne  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of 
inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  long  have  you  served  as  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America?— A.  lam 
serving  my  fourth  terin. 

Q.  ftior  to  that, in  what  capacity  have  you  served? — ^A.  Mining  coal,  and  a 

Sortion  of  that  time  I  was  in  the  mines  and  served  as  district  secretary  and  presi- 
ent  of  District  No.  17  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  not  been  employed  alto- 
gether in  the  work  of  the  national  executive  board  except  during  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  outside  of  the  mines  during  that  time? — ^A.  Yes;  outside  of 
the  mines  during  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  What  are  tne  functions  and  purposes  of  the  national  executive  board,  and 
how  many  members  constitute  it  ? — ^A.  At  present  it  consists  of  eleven  members, 
and  its  functions  are  to  direct  the  workings  of  the  national  organization  in  the 
absence  of  the  national  conventions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  mean  you  have  the  power  of  the 
national  convention  during  the  recess? — A.  Yes;  the  executive  board  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  that  carry  with  it  the  power  to  declare  strikes, 
order  strikes  off,  levy  assessments,  etc.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  it  carry  with  it  the  right  to  arbitrate 
ana  settle  troubles  as  well  as  bring  them  on  ? — A.  Yes.  In  fact,  our  organization 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

(J.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
unions,  their  funds,  and  benefit  features? — ^A.  We  derive  our  funds  by  assessment 
of  10  cents  per  month  on  the  members,  and  we  try  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  mining  trade,  to  secure  better  remuneration  fpr  our  labor,  to  increase  the 

S rices  paid  for  mining,  etc.  Sometimes,  if  any  of  our  members  meet  with  acci- 
ents,  we  try  to  relieve  them  in  a  financial  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stipulated  weekly  or  monthly  allowance  for  disabled  mem- 
bers?— ^A.  No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  strike  funds? — A.  No;  not  at  present.  We  can  assess  our  mem- 
bers in  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout.  We  usually  do  this  by  assessments.  Theie 
have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  organization  when  we  had  separate  funds 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  present  we  have  not. 

Q.  Is  that  special  assessment  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Has  your  executive  board  power  to  levy  that  assessment,  if  need  be? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  as  to  the  growth  of  your  trade  union? — ^A.  It  has  had 
a  forward  tendency.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  wage  workers,  as  a  whole, 
are  better  organized  than  daring  any  x)eriod  in  past  years.  Four  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  small  membership,  possibly  10,000.  Now  I  believe  we  have  over  100,000 
paid-np  membership. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  nnmber  of  employees  in  the  coal  industry? — ^A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  some  thousand,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  your  organization  allied  with  any  other  mining  or  other  organization? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  Have  you  any  member  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
Feaeration  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  our  national  president  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  there  any  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  coal  trade  now? — 
A.  There  may  be  some  two  or  three  locals — ^possibly  half  a  dozen — ^but  they  do  not 
amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Was  the  organization  composed  chiefly  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  one  time? — 
A.  Yes.  We  had  District  135  of  the  Kmghts  of  Labor,  which  was  a  strong 
orfinmizption  atone  time. 

Q.  Was  there  practically  no  other  organization  of  miners  at  that  time? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  was  wnat  they  called  the  open  part  of  the  miners'  organization;  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  the  secret  branch.  Our  members  had  the  choice  to  enter 
the  one  they  preferred. 

Q.  (By  Mt.Ratchfobd.)  What  reason  can  you  assign  for  the  radical  change 
in  opinion  which  has  caused  your  organization  to  go  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  the  present  form? — ^A.  They  believe  in  managing  their  own  affairs  without  the 
intervention  of  others;  they  believe  that  they  are  best  able  to  judge  what  is  best 
for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  were  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  there  a 
good  deal  of  interference  in  your  work  by  men  in  other  trades? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
they  virtually  controlled  us,  and  we  had  to  do  their  bidding  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  do 
toward  the  regulation  of  mining  affairs  and  the  improvement  of  mining  condi- 
tdons? — A.  In  case  of  lockouts,  strikes,  and  things  of  that  sort,  we  may  ask 
their  cooperation,  and  they  generally  give  it  to  us.  They  give  us  both  financial 
and  moral  8up]port,  and  help  us  to  settle  our  difficulties.  Wnen  we  can  not  reach 
a  settlement  with  our  operators  they  assist  us  with  their  financial  and  moral  aid. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not,  because 
I  believe  the  organization  might  at  some  time  have  to  enter  the  courts  to  enforce 
its  demands  or  contracts.  If  the  organization  was  incorx)orated,  a  portion  of  our 
members  who  own  their  own  homes  would  probably  have  them  taken  from  them, 
wherea^our  members  generally  would  be  at  no  loss;  the  burden,  if  any  case  went 
against  us,  would  be  on  the  few. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  even  under  a  system  of  incorporation  mining  organizations 
that  comply  with  the  law  need  not  fear  any  damages? — ^A.  Yes;  but  sometimes  we 
do  not  get  justice.  You  must  take  that  into  consideration.  If  we  would  get  jus- 
tice we  would  not  have  much  to  fear  and  need  not  be  incorporated. 

Q.  Is  incorporation  undesirable  because  the  miners  may  wish  to  depart  from  a 
contract  made  with  their  employers?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  those  contracts  usually  observed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q>  By  both  sides? — A.  Considering  the  national  agreements  that  we  have 
entered  into  lately,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  the  property  of  members  of  the  organization  be 
affected  by  incorporation? — ^A.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  would;  that  is, 
I  have  been  told  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  myself;  I  suppose  not.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  in  order  to  put  in  practice  the  contracts  we  enter  into; 
we  are  not  afraid  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Are  the  trades  unions  generally  incorporated? — ^A.No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.  )  Is  your  association  incorporated  unaer  the  law? — ^A. 
No;  we  are  not  incorporated. 

8.  TBy  Senator  Daniel.)  Is  your  association  merely  voluntary?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  of  any  trades  union  that  is  incorporated? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  no  redress  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  for  the  violation  of  contracts  at  common  law — ^if  a  coal  company  offers 
the  men  so  much  wages  and  does  not  pay,  can  it  not  be  sued  at  common  law? — A, 
Yee. 

Q.  When  you  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  for  weeks,  have  you  never 
sued  for  damages  in  an  action  against  the  comixany? — A.  There  has  been  one  or 
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two  cases.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  pushed  the  matter  or  not.    I  am 
not  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  there  any  joint  contracts  made  by  the  men  and 
operators  in  West  Virginia? — ^A.  No;  there  are  no  contracts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  yon  mean  to  sav  yon  go  to  work  there 
without  any  understanding,  either  expressed  or  implied;  that  vou  go  to  work 
without  any  contract? — ^A.  Yes;  the  reasons  are  these:  Though  the  previous  wit- 
ness testified  here,  we  can  lebut  what  he  said.  The  ox>erators,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
refused  to  meet 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  operators? — ^A.  The  coal 
opierators  of  West  Virg^inia,  the  employers  of  labor.  They  refuse  to  meet  the 
miners  in  joint  conference.  You  may  think  that  is  strange,  after  the  evidence 
given  here  this  morning.  They  have  there  what  they  term  a  State  organization 
of  miners.  Now,  the  real  miners  do  not  recognize  that  State  organization  as  an 
association  of  miners.  We  do  recognize  it  as  a  side  show  to  the  operators  them- 
selves; owned  and  controlled  by  them.  They  furnish  the  money  to  run  it;  con- 
sequently they  control  it. 

ijj.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  in  affiliation  with  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  No; 
it  is  not.  It  was  stated  this  morning  that  the  operators  had  a  joint  conference 
and  settled  a  scale  of  prices  with  miners  belonging  to  the  State  organization  of 
miners.  The  miners  do  not  claim  the  State  body  as  an  organization  of  miners. 
To  make  it  more  plain,  the  operators  furnish  money  to  some  half  a  dozen  or  more 
miners,  whom  we  call  or  designate  as  **  blacklegs,"  or,  in  other  words,  **  scabs." 
They  have  those  men  call  themselves  an  organization  of  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  the  State  of  West  Virginia?— A.  Yes;  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  o]^rators  fiunish  them  the  money;  in  other  words,  pay  their 
salaries  to  try  to  get  tms  organization  before  the  public,  and  of  course  the  miners 
who  mine  the  coal  do  not  claim  that  body  of  men  as  representing  them.  The 
coal  operators  there  did  meet  this  committee  and  went  through  the  form  of  enter- 
ing into  an  a^  ^eement,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  commission  that  the  coal  opera- 
tors have  positively  refused  to  meet  representative  miners  of  our  organization  to 
settle  on  a  scale  of  prices,  and  have  refused  to  do  so  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  they  meet  the  organization  of  West  Virginia,  but 
not  the  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  "know  if  they  furnish  the  money  to  pay  for  this  organization? — ^A. 
Yes 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  recog- 
nize any  contract  or  agreement  between  yourselves  and  the  mine  operators.  Do 
you  hold  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  stop  work  when  you  please  and  begin  when 
you  please? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  the  same  privilege  of  turning  you  off  when  they  please? — 
A.  They  do  it  vnthout  asking  our  privilege. 

Q.  The  law  of  West  Virginia  says — and  there  is  a  liability  there  that  is  just  as 
binding  as  if  it  was  written  or  signed — ^that  he  can  not  turn  you  off  without  being 
subject  to  damages. — ^A.  Perhaps  they  are  subject,  but  they  have  never  been 
brought  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  live  in  West  Virginia?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  By  what  method  do  these  men  who  own 
mines  ever  get  any  labor  at  all? — ^A.  Miners  enter  a  mine  at  the  operator's  terms, 
with  a  claim  that  it  is  a  contract,  but  not  entered  into  by  the  miners  and  the 
operators. 

<3.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  really  dictate  the  terms  and  do  the  miners  sub- 
mit?— A.  Yes. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  relation  of  your  organization  to  non- 
umon  labor;  for  instance,  your  organization  declares  a  strike;  to  what  extent 
does  that  strike  order  affect  nonunion  labor;  do  they  respond  or  refuse  to 
resx>ond? — ^A.  Sometimes  they  respond,  and  sometimes  they  refuse;  generally  they 
respond. 

Q.  If  the  point  at  issue  is  raised  by  your  organization,  does  it  also  affect  the 
nonunion  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  they  receive  the  same  benefit. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  in  case  of  an  effort  to  resist  a  reduction  in  prices? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q-  '*  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor."  Enumerate  the  several  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes. — ^A.  Strikes  generally  are  caused  by  a  reduction,  or  the 
employers  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  mining.  The  late  general 
strike,  or  suspension,  as  we  term  it,  was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  prices  of  coal  in  the  various  markets,  for  the  reason,  as  the  operators 
said,  time  and  again,  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  miners  a  living  wage.  Creat- 
ing a  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  various  markets  naturally  raises  l^e  selling  price  of 
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coal,  and  wonld  enable  them  to  pay  the  miners  the  higher  rate  of  wages.  Those 
are  some  of  the  reasons  that  cause  strikes. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  x>aid  in  the  mining  districts  of  yonr  State  prior  to  the 
sospension?-— A.  Two  cents  a  bushel  for  coal  run  over  1^  to  2  inch  screens 
between  bars  12  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  Ohio?— A.  I  am  not  so  positive  about  Ohio,  but  it  is  possibly 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  above  that  price. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  price  in  Pittsburg? — ^A.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Kanawha  district.^ 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  prior  to  your  late  strike  prices  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
came  down  from  79  cents  a  ton  to  54  cents?— A.  Yes. 

3.  And  in  some  cases  to  45  cents?— A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  believe  that  the  oi)erators  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  were  unable 
to  ^y  higher  prices  than  the  prices  that  ruled?— A.  They  claikn  so;  I  am  not 
positive  myself;  theyclaimed  they  were  unable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  state  what  was  the  cause  of  these 
low  prices  of  coal  in  the  market? — ^A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  the  operators 
underbid  each  other  in  the  various  markets  to  get  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  they  then  go  back  and  ask  the  employees  to 
accept  the  reduced  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  every  time  they  will  do  that. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  mining  coal  getting  lower  and  lower  under  that  strain  of 
competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indirectly,  then,  did  you  strike  against  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal 
in  the  market  because  it  was  injuring  your  pay?— A.  Yes;  that  was  the  intention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  ox)erated 
in  reducing  the  mining  price  so  materially,  other  than  the  cutting  of  prices  by 
operators? — ^A.  I  can  not  say,  unless  the  railroads,  by  buying  coal  from  mines  in 
my  district,  had  that  effect.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  their  customs,  but  I 
have  been  told  very  often  that  when  a  railroad  company  would  purchase  coal  from 
the  mines,  it  would  say  to  the  ojierator,  I  will  eive  so  much  for  your  coal  and 
supply  you  with  all  the  cars  that  you  need — and  I  believe  that  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  mining. 

Q.  Was  tnere  not  another  cause,  with  which  I  believe  you  are  familiar,  that 
operated  in  the  Pittsburg  reg^ion — what  is^known  as  the  De  Armitt  trouble?— A. 
Tne  De  Armitt  Coal  Ck)mpany  always  claimed  the  right,  I  believe,  to  have  its  coal 
mined  at  5  cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  neighboring  operators;  and  having  its  coal 
mined  at  those  figures,  compelled  other  ox)erators  to  ask  a  reduction  of  the  miners' 
orsntnization  to  meet  that  com];)etition  in  the  same  markets. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  instance  in  which  the  miners'  organization  granted  that 
reduction? — ^A.  Yes;  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  also  the  Ohio  miners, 
voluntarily  reduced  the  price  of  mining  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  reduction?— A.  I  think  it  was  about 
20  cents  -per  ton,  x)06sibly  2  years  ago. 

Q.  Wnat  were  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  strike— we  have  not  covered 
that  fully? — ^A.  I  might  add  the  discharge  of  our  members,  and  we  have  some- 
times considerable  trouble  with  the  re^^ation  of  screens;  sometimes  strikes  are 
caused  by  the  operators  not  paying  their  employees  at  stipulated  times  during  the 
month;  various  causes  which  we  might  enumerate. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  strikes  are  avoided  by  the  miners  and  operators  treating  with 
one  another?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  where  they  do  not  treat  with  one  another  the  danger  of  strikes 
becomes  greater? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  more  strikes  where  the  miners  are  not  organ- 
ized thim  where  organization  exists. 

Q.  Are  strikes  beneficial  or  detrimental?— A.  Strikes  are  detrimental  as  a  whole; 
sometimes,  of  course,  they  prove  beneficial;  the  miners  wish  to  avoid  them 
because  they  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  at  lar^e. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  fair  means  should  be  employed  in  order  to  avoid  strikes? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  believe  in  conciliation.  If  we  can  not  accomplish  our  ends  by  that  means, 
then  by  arbitration. 

Q.  "  Methods  of  strikes;  of  boycott;  of  blacklist;  picketing  or  patrolling;  other 
methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by  employers  or  employees;  sympathetic 
strikes  ^ — what  can  you  say  on  that  topic?— ^A.  Our  method  in  conducting  strikes 
is  to  use  all  fair  means,  issuing  circular  letters,  etc.  The  operators  usually  use 
the  blacklist  against  the  miners  and  miners'  officials  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  organization. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  fair  means?"— A.  To  meet  together  with  them  and 
discuss  the  question. 

Q.  Anything  that  is  unlawful? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  Does  your  organization  ever  use  the  blacklist  or  the  boycott? — ^A.  No; 
excepting  in  trying  to  boycott  coal.  Cor  organization  has  attempted  to  get  the 
pnbhc  to  purchase  union-mined  coal  in  preference  to  nonunion-mined  coal. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  this  practiced,  and  against  whom? — A.  The  first  effort 
was  made  after  the  late  suspension,  against  the  unfair  product  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  a  portion  of  Virrinia,  and  a  portion  of  Kentucky;  in  fact,  where 
coal  was  not  mined  by  union  laoor,  or  where  the  union  scale  was  not  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  you  take  the  ground  that  coal  not  produced  by 
union  men  is  an  unfair  product? — ^A.  Yes.  •  -^ 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  blacklist  used  in  your  organization? — ^A.  No. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  blacklist  miners  who  do  not  belong  to  your 
union? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Who  is  put  on  the  blacklist?  Have  you  any  definite 
information  on  that  subject? — A.  I  Know  from  my  own  individual  case,  at  sev- 
eral mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  I  could  not  find  employment. 

Q.  A  man  not  finding  employment  and  being  on  the  blacklist  are  different  things. 
Who  puts  people  on  the  blacklist? — ^A.  I  know  in  this  particular  case  some  of  our 
memoers  went  to  a  certain  place  to  find  employment.  The  clerk  would  run  over 
a  list  of  names  and  after  looking  over  the  hst  ne  would  tell  a  certain  individual 
that  he  did  not  have  any  work  for  him.    That  is  what  I  consider  a  blacklist. 

Q.  What  comi)anies  were  they? — ^A.  I  can  not  call  to  my  mind  now — ^the 
Beunont  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Company,  Riverside  Coal  Comnanv, 
Winifred  Coal  Company,  Carver  Brothers,  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Company,  M.  T. 
Davis;  that  many  I  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Who  are  the  men  they  had  on  the  blacklist? — A.  Robert  Mitchell,  Robert 
Stephenson,  myself,  Thomas  Ferry,  and  if  I  had  my  notes  I  possibly  could  give 
fifty  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  all  those  companies  had  all  those  men  on  the  blacklist? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  blacklisted  for? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  for  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  building  up  the  organization. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  addresses  of  those  people? — ^A.  Belmont  Coal  Company, 
Crown  Hill;  Cedar  Grove  Coal  Company,  Cedar  Grove;  Riverside  Coal  Company, 
at  Riverside;  Winifred  Coal  Company,  Winifred;  Carver  Brothers,  Montgomery; 
M.  T.  Davis,  Montgomery;  Campoell  Creek  Coal  Company,  Maiden,  W.  Ya. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  personal  knowledge  in  each  of  these  cases? — ^A.  To 
the  best  of  my  Knowledge  it  is  the  case  with  these  mines.  Individuals  have  come 
to  me  and  told  me. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  they  seen  the  list  in  some  cases?— A.  Yes;  the 
clerk  looked  over  it  in  their  presence,  but  of  course  he  did  not  inform  them  it  was 
a  list. 

Q.  Was  thatyour  reason  for  believing  it  was  the  blacklist? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  men  who  have  never 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  companies  failing  to  get  employment  without  trou- 
ble?— ^A.  No;  I  can  not  recall  any  such  instance. 

Q.  Would  that  help  to  confirm  you  in  your  belief  that  it  was  a  blacklist? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  he  was  discharged  for  incomi)etency  or 
insuboroination  or  laziness? — A.  in  cases  of  that  kind  our  organization  does  not 
take  any  notice  of  such  things,  as  we  are  really  as  much  in  favor  of  a  man  being 
discharged  for  such  reasons  as  are  the  operators  themselves,  but  we  do  not  believe 
they  should  have  the  I'ight  to  discharge  our  men  for  takmg  an  active  part  in  the 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  there  any  methods  employed  by  either  the  oper- 
ators or  miners  to  influence  the  results,  aside  from  the  boycott  and  black  list? — 
A.  The  miners  in  our  State  sometimes  call  in  infiuential  men  to  help  us  to  settle 
difficulties,  and  this  we  often  do  in  our  district. 

Q.  Have  you  **  sympathetic  strikes"  in  your  trade?— A.  Yes;  they  usually 
occur  by  one  district  coming  out  with  another;  that  occurred  in  the  late  sus- 
Xiension. 

Q.  What  district  in  the  late  suspension  came  out? — A.  In  a  portion  of  our  dis- 
trict during  the  a^tation  the  operators  voluntarily  increased  the  miners'  wages, 
thereby  trying  to  Keep  them  at  work.  In  order  to  make  our  strike  successful 
they  came  out,  and  it  was  said  they  came  out  in  sympathy. 

Q.  If  a  strike  was  successful,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  your  State  would 
share  equally  with  others? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  would  it  be  a  8ymi)athetic  strike?— A.  Of  course;  they  would 
gain  in  wages,  etc.,  if  successful. 
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Q.  "The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor,  under  contractor  otlierwise." 
What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  topic? — A.  So  far  as  importation  of  labor 
from  other  countries  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  We  had  a  strike  on  Loup 
Creek  last  December  and  the  operators  went  to  the  State  of  Virginia  andimx)orted 
labor  for  the  mines,  and  during  last  summer  the  operators  in  our  district,  think- 
injj  that  i)ossibly  there  would  oe  a  strike  for  better  wages,  went  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  hired  a  lot  of  colored  men  to  come  there  and  work  in  the  mines; 
8hipx)ed  carloads  of  them. 

<J.  YTTiat  was  the  effect  on  your  State? — ^A.  It  did  not  have  much  effect,  for  the 
reason  that  the  labor  that  was  imported  there  found  out  in  a  short  time  that  they 
were  lied  to,  and  they  returned  home  as  fast  as  thev  could.  Thev  did  not  receive 
the  wages  they  were  promised.  Some  of  them  walked  home  and  others  rode  on 
freight  trains;  they  did  not  stay  very  long. 

Q.  "  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration." — ^A.  As  stated  previously,  our 
organization  is  based  principally  upon  the  principles  of  conciliation,  mediation, 
and  arbitration.  We  try  to  settle  all  our  differences,  when  we  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  these  methods,  and  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  strikes. 

(j.  Do  you  8X>eak  of  conciliation  and  mediation  as  referring  to  the  coming 
together  of  representative  men  from  the  various  X)arties  in  interest? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  nnd  a  greater  number  of  your  disputes  are  settled  through  these 
methods  than  through  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arbitration,  is  each  side  represented 
voluntarily? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  a  temporary  measure? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  organization  which  you  represent  believe  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  does  at  the  present  time,  because  uaey  are  getting 
along  very  well.    Yes,  if  it  can  not  be  settled  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  in  the  State  making  it  compulsory? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  the 
only  way  it  can  be  brought  about,  through  either  State  or  national  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  where  conciliation  and  mediation  fail,  and  an  effort  to 
arbitrate  the  question  by  mutual  consent  faUs,  that  it  should  be  arbitrated  com- 
pulsorily ,  rather  than  have  the  strike  resorted  to? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  **The  injunction  in  strikes."  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — ^A.  The 
injunction  wa«  used  very  extensively  in  the  sirike  of  July,  1897,  especially  in 
the  West  Virginia  district.  The  injunction  even  prevented  men  from  walking 
along  public  highways;  we  could  not  meet  our  fellow  miners  to  talk  to  them. 
They  named  in  those  injunctions  men  that  were  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  trouble. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  there  any  violations  of  law  on  the  x)art  of  the  miners? — 
A.l^o. 

Q.  Were  there  any  prosecutions  for  violations? — ^A.  There  were  prosecutions 
for  not  adhering  to  the  injunctions.  There  were  no  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
the  law,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  was  in  groups,  was  it  not? — ^A.  It  enjoined  our 
officials  from  going  to  certain  mines;  marching  to  and  fro  along  certain  highways. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  injunctions  in  blocks 
were  issued  by  courts  and  were  filled  out  by  persons? — A.  I  was  so  informed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  **  Weekly,  bimonthly,  and  monthly  pa3rment  laws; 
advantages  and  disadvantages." — ^A.  We  have  in  the  State  of  West  Vitginia  a 
semimonthly  pay  law,  but  it  is  not  enforced.  I  do  not  know  one  operator  who 
complies  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  workman  toward  this  law? — ^A.  The  workman  is 
in  favor  of  it;  in  fact,  wnen  before  the  legislature,  before  it  was  enacted  into  law, 
we  petitioned  that  legislature  for  the  law,  not  just  in  its  present  form,  but  we 
wished  a  two-weeks^y  law. 

Q.  Are  the  methods  or  times  of  payment  in  other  districts  competing  with  West 
Virginia  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  West  Virginia? — ^A.  No,  they  are  not;  the 
districts  that  compete  with  West  Virginia  pay  semimonthly. 

Q.  Are  there  laws  to  that  effect  in  the  different  States? — ^A.  Regardless  of  our 
laws,  the  operators  do  not  pay  us  in  West  Virginia.  Some  of  the  States  have 
laws,  but  I  am  not  positive  as  to  all  of  them;  yet  they  pay  semimonthly  in  other 
districts. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  an  advantage  to  the  workmen  to  receive  their  pay  semi- 
monthly?— ^A.  Yes;  because  those  who  receive  their  pay  oftener  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  where  they  can  pui'chase  them  most  reasonably,  because  in  com- 

ry  stores  they  charge  25  per  cent  higher  for  their  goods  than  outside  dealers 
If  they  have  the  money  they  find  they  can  take  advantage  of  it. 
Q.  (By  l^fr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  rule  that  company  stores  charge 
25  per  cent  more  than  others? — A.  Yes;  statistics  prove  it. 
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Q.  Are  ttiey  doing  it  to-day?-^.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  **  Time  work;  piecework;  overtime  work."  Have 
yon  any  of  that  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  suppose  we  have;  that  is,  by  the  honr. 

Q.  By  the  honr:  by  the  piece. — ^A.  Yes;  I  might  say  that  it  oi>erate8  in  West 
Virginia  to  a  large  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  task  work  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Q.  My  definition  of  it  is  contract  work. — A.  Not  to  a  large  extent.  There  are 
some  few  cases,  I  think,  but  not  general. 

Q.  **  Sliding  wage  scales,  operation  of;  minimum  wage  scales."  Any  such 
things  in  the  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  What  is  the  average  wage  paid  the  miners  in  the  West 
Virginia  mines? — ^A.  Seventy-five  cents  and  a  fraction,  taking  it  from  the  mine 
inspector's  report. 

Q.  How  many  hours? — ^A.  Ten  and  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  generally  work  by  the  ton  or  bushel?— A.  Both 
ways.  The  mines  ran  in  the  year  of  1897  197  days.  I  find  they  made  on  the 
average  75  cents  and  a  fraction  a  day,  taking  the  working  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  would  be  the  average  pay  for  a  day's  work? — 
A.  I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  does  the  miner  who  works  by  the  day  ^t  on 
the  average  for  his  day's  work? — ^A.  The  average  for  a  day,  I  suppose,  will  run 
about  $1.1^.  There  are  mines,  of  course,  in  which  you  can  make  more  tnan  that; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  that  make  less.  What  we  call  a  first-class  miner  will 
make  i^ossiblv  $1.75.  Sometimes  a  miner  who  has  a  very  nice  place  would  go  a 
little  higher  than  that,  but  on  the  average  they  do  not  make  over  $1.25. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  cost  of  living,  as  a  rule? — ^A.  I  do  not  figure  on  the  individual 
man,  but  in  my  State  it  generally  takes  all  they  can  make.  Very  few  of  them 
save  any  mone^  out  of  what  they  earn  at  the  |)re8ent  time.  A  few  years  back 
they  saved  a  httle  money,  but  at  the  present  time  they  do  not  lay  up  any  for  a 
rainy  day. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  wages  to  increase  or  otherwise? — A  In  our  district  we 
have  not  had  any  increase  in  wages  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  mine  chiefly  by  the  ton  or  by  the  bushel  in 
your  district? — ^A.  Principally  by  the  ton,  excepting  in  the  Elanawha  district, 
where  they  mine  by  the  bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  ton  for  mininj^p  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  It  runs  from 
20  cents  up  to  40  cents;  40  cents,  I  think,  is  the  highest. 

Q.  (^By  Senator  Daniel.  )  What  is  a  ton  of  coal  worth  at  the  mines? — ^A.  Taking 
the  mine  insnector's  report,  I  think  they  get  on  the  average  67  cents  a  ton  when 
they  sell  to  tne  railroad. 

Q.  F.  o.  b.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  it  worth  to  the  retail  trade?— A.  We  pay  at 
the  rate  of  4  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  That  is  at  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  for  our  fire  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  has  been  the  advance  per  ton  for  mining  in  the 
States  surrounding  West  Virginia  in  the  past  18  months  or  2  years,  according  to 
your  recollection? — A.  Fifteen  cents. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  advance  in  your  State  during  that  time?— A.  Nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  other  States  than  yours? — 
A.  TWO  to  2i  hours. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reduction  of  hours  in  your  State? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  Specify  the  States. — ^A.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  the 
Pittsburg  district  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  a  portion  of  Iowa  and  a  portion  of 
Kentucl^. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Virginia? — A.  Same  as  West  Vir^pnia,  no  reduction,  no  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  have  you  to  state  m  connection  with  store  orders 
and  payment  in  kind  ?— A.  Most  of  the  company  stores  in  our  State  use  what  we 
call  checks,  pasteboard  checks.  The  companies  give  them  to  the  employees  for 
certain  amounts  at  their  respective  stores,  not  transferable.  They  take  them  and 
deal  from  the  company  stores  the  amounts  contained  in  the  figures  on  the  checks. 
Sometimes  some  of  them  are  very  generous  and  will  allow  you  a  little  money,  if 
you  ask  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  doUar.  They  might  advance  you  a  little  out  of 
the  cash  drawer.  The  checks  generally  state,  I  think,  **  Good  after  one  year,"  or 
"One  year  after  date  *  *  *  promise  to  pay  to  bearer,"  etc.,  the  amount 
designated. 

Q.  They  are  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  coujwns,  are  they? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  recognized  in  any  other  institution? — ^A.  Not  transferable. 
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Q.  Ib  it  tme  that  yon  have  companies  in  yonr  State  that  issne  scrip  that  is  nego- 
tiable, passes  as  cnrrency  in  any  business  house,  and  is  redeemed  at  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  face  value  ? — ^A.  It  used  to  be  practiced,  but  I  am  not  x>ositiye  about  it 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  State  what  companies  have  issued  this  scrip. — ^A.  Take 
the  nune  inspector's  report  and  get  every  company's  address,  and  you  can  easily 
find  out.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  all  of  the  companies  in  West  Virginia 
issue  those  store  orders.  I  can  not  recall  them  all  now,  out  virtually  all  use  the 
checks  or  store  orders. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Are  those  stores  generally  operated  by  the  mining 
companies  ?— A.  Yes. 

O.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  employees 
to  deal  in  these  stores  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  a  great  deal  of  influence 
is  brought  to  bear.  I  know  of  instances  where  the  miners  have  told  me  that  they 
were  compelled  to  deal  considerably  out  of  the  store  or  find  employment  else- 
where. I  know  of  instances  where  the  miners  have  moved  to  private  houses  and 
have  had  to  move  back  to  the  company's  house  in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the 
employment.  One  particular  case  was  the  Belmont  Coal  Company.  It  is  an 
established  fact  in  that  district  that  unless  you  purchase  very  nearly  all  that  you 
make  out  of  the  company  store,  they  have  no  use  for  you.  Tnere  are  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  the  company  stores  handle  almost  everything  the  miners  use — clothes, 
shoes,  hats,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  fiour  worth  per  barrel  in  the  company  stores?— A.  From  |5  to  $7  at 
the  {present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  enumerate  a  few  other  articles? — A.  Miners'  oil  generall v  runs  from 
40  to  80  cents;  sugar,  they  generally  sell  you  15  x>ounds  for  $1;  Arbuckle's  coffee, 
13i  to  20  cents  a  package.  Some  stores  charge  more  than  others.  Ham  meat  is 
generally  12^  to  17  cents  a  pound;  bacon,  from  8  to  12^  cents;  canned  goods,  such 
as  tomatoes,  generally  2  cans  for  25  cents;  com,  same.  A  few  days  before  I  left 
home  I  got  a  Barrel  of  best  grade  of  flour  from  a  private  store  for  $3.85. 

Q.  That  same  grade  bought  out  of  the  company  store  would  cost  you  what?— 
A.  Cost  $6,  at  the  lowest  calculation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.  )  What  class  of  x>oople,  as  a  rule,  are  miners  in  West 
Virginia? — ^A.  We  have  all  nationsJities;  mostly  native-bom  West  Virginians. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  would  you  say  were  native- 
bom  people  of  West  Virginia?— A.  I  should  judge  about  one-half;  of  course  I  have 
not  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  are  made  up  of  different  nationalities?— A.  Yes;  from 
various  countiies. 

Q.  Any  predominance  of  nationality  among  them? — ^A.  No;  pretty  well  divided 
np — ^English,  Irish,  Germans,  some  Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  so  on  like  that. 

Q.  Any  colored  men  among  them? — ^A.  Yes;  great  man^  colored  men  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  principally  in  the  New  River  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  include  them  among  the  native  West  Virginians 
when  you  roeak  of  the  half  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  commission  is  informed  that  the  employees  gener- 
ally are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  company  stores  in  the  mining  districts  of 
West  VirgiiJa.  Do  you  suppose  the  commission  would  get  valuable  imf orma- 
tion  on  that  subject  by  sending  a  subcommission  to  West  Virginia  districts  to 
investigate? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  can  get  direct  information. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  miners  would  freely  testify — ^those  who  work  in  the  mines 
and  are  not  organized? — ^A.  Well,  in  this  way,  if  they  were  informed  that  their 
names  would  not  be  used — that  is,  that  the  lash  would  not  be  held  over  them,  they 
would  give  you  the  information.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  it  were  made  public 
and  the  operators  would  find  it  out;  the  men  would  hesitate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Could  we  get  it  from  the  operators  themselves  if  we 
put  them  on  the  stand? — ^A.  You  could  from  some  of  them.  We  have  some  fair 
operators  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Has  your  organization  ever  declared  against  the 
company  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  declared  in  favor  of  a  semimonthly  pay? — ^A.  Yes;  almost  every 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  your  ex]^rience,  is  there  not  more  drunkenness 
among  tne  hands  and  squandering  of  their  wages  when  they  are  paid  weekly  than 
when  they  are  paid  monthly?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  fines  and 
penalties?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  the  oi)erators  of  your  State  nsually  house  their  miners? — A.  Yes.  At  all 
the  mines  they  own  nearly  all  the  houses  the  miners  live  in.  Some  call  them 
houses,  while  others  do  not.  Some  have  different  names  for  them.  They  are 
usually  made  out  of  boards,  what  they  call  straight-up-and-down  boards,  with  a 
narrow  board  on  the  outside  to  cover  the  seam  between  the  two  planks,  and  can- 
vassed on  the  inside  with  what  we  call  thick  wall  paper.  In  some  few  instances 
the  companies  have  respectable  houses.  For  those,  though,  they  generally  charge 
such  a  rent  that  the  nuners  can  hardly  ever  live  in  one  of  them. 

Q.  Are  tenement  houses  and  company  stores  in  connection  with  the  mines  more 
prevalent  in  your  State  than  in  other  mining  States? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  influence  of  the  company  store  and  the  tene- 
ment house  on  the  miners  in  case  of  strikes? — A.  In  case  of  strike,  the  first  thing 
the  companies  do  in  our  districts  is  to  give  you  a  vacation  notice.  The  miners 
readily  understand  what  that  means;  it  means.  Either  go  back  to  your  work  at 
my  figures  or  get  out.  In  most  cases  they  have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  the  opera- 
tors use  it  in  the  way  of  a  threat. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  the  mine  owner  does  not  furnish  these  houses  has  the 
miner  the  land,  a  place  where  he  could  build  his  own  house? — A.  No;  speaking 
generally;  but  they  could  find  them  in  a  great  many  cases;  probably  buy  from 
individuals. 

Q.  Some  of  these  mines  being  in  remote  sections,  if  the  houses  were  not  built 
by  the  mine  owners,  there  would  be  no  houses  theie,  would  there? — A.  No;  not 
generally. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  it  was  necessary  to  have  those  houses? — A.  Yes;  they  have 
a  system  of  buying  all  the  land,  or  leasing  all  the  land,  thereby  preventing  a 
miner,  if  he  wished  to,  from  purchasing  a  little  ground  on  which  to  build. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that?— A.  Only  in 
so  far  that  if  we  can  get  a  law  preventing  the  leasing  of  all  available  land  in  con- 
nection with  public  works. 

1^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Their  reason  or  excuse  for  leasing  the  land  is  to  get  the 
mineral  right?— A.  Yes;  they  lease  almost  all  available  land,  and  it  is  done  with 
the  intention,  of  course,  of  keeping  any  outside  individuals  from  erecting  stores 
to  sell  goods.  Of  course,  they  look  after  that  point,  and  the  miners  are  vir- 
tually compelled  to  rent  their  houses.  When  they  do  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Q.  Still,  if  the  mine  owner  was  opening  up  a  new  mine,  if  he  did  not  build  the 
houses  for  these  people  to  move  into  when  they  came  to  work  for  him  it  would  be 
a  great  inconvenience  to  the  miners,  would  it  not? — A.  I  can  not  say  that.  A 
great  many  of  the  miners  would  not  be  able  to  build  for  themselves. 

^.  It  is  not  the  case,  then,  that  the  mine  owner  would  have  to  have  those  houses 
to  induce  miners  to  go  to  work? — A.  They  claim  that.    I  am  not  sure  of  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  mine  in  your  State 
or  out  or  your  State  where  the  operator  paid  the  scale  of  wages  and  failed  to  get 
enough  operatives  to  operate  his  plant,  even  though  he  had  no  stores? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  instance. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  business  the  coal  companies  are  in,  as  coal  companies, 
outside  of  the  store  and  tenement  house,  and  run  in  connection  with  their  mines, 
or  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  in  some  instances  they  have  saloons  in  connection  with 
their  mines. 

Q.  Do  they  issue  scrip  that  is  good  in  those  saloons? — ^A.  Well,  I  find  that  scrip 
is  taken  there;  whether  by  their  authority  or  not  I  can  not  say.  Their  scrip  is 
taken  there  and  a  man  can  go  there  and  purchase. 

Q.  Any  other  business?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  possibly  they  do.  Of  course, 
in  the  saloon  business  it  is  a  few  cases;  it  is  not  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  undue  influence  exercised,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  school-teachers  in  mining  localities  by  the  coal  companies? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
might  say  so. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  cases? — ^A.  Can  not  recall  them  just  now.  On  the 
twentieth  question,  '*  Difference  in  wa^e  scales  in  different  States  and  sections,'' 
I  might  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference;  for  instance,  in  the  Statee  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania  they  receive  about  17  per 
cent  higher  wages  than  we  do  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  CBv  Senator  Daniel.)  Do  you  mine  much  block  coal  in  West  Virginia? — A. 
Yes.    Block  coal  is  in  the  basin  oetween  Montgomery  and  Charleston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  relative  rates  of  wages 
during  the  past,  within  your  recollection?— A.  Well,  15  or  16  years  ago,  possibly 
20,  wages  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now;  and  they  have  come  down, 
of  course,  and  gone  up,  at  various  stages  since  tliat  time. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  the  average  higher  or  lower  now  than  it  was 
then? — ^A.  In  my  district  it  is  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  How  much?— A.  From  three-fourths  to  a  cent  on  the 
bushd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J,  Harris.)  What  did  you  make  15  years  ago  per  day,  and  what 

«do  you  make  now  per  day? — ^A.  Very  often  at  that  time  miners  would,  make  from 

$100  to  $150  per  month.    Now,  if  the  very  best  miners  reach  $75  they  think  they 

are  doing  remarkablv  well.    The  usual  price  now  won^t  reach  $40  a  month.    If  a 

man  makes  $75  now  he  has  to  have  considerable  help — ^he  has  boys  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  as  high  now  as  it  was  then?— A.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Can  a  man  make  $75  in  the  mine?— A.  I  say  with  the 
aid  of  his  boys — couple  of  boys,  children  you  might  say— two  men— that  is  the 
way  they  are  rated  in  our  districts — ^take  in  boys  and  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  are  making  big  wages,  not  counting  the  help  they  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  time 
you  speak  of?    Has  it  improved  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  it  has  improved. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  standard  of  the  working  x)eople  is  getting  higher,  get- 
ting more  intelligent,  and  making  better  citizens?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  observation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  employment  of  children?— A.  I  think 
the  employment  of  children,  esnecially  in  the  mines,  is  a  curse  to  them— hard  labor 
is  a  curse  to  them;  it  has  an  enect  upon  the  growth  of  the  children,  also  prevents 
them  from  acquiring  an  education,  which  I  think  very  essential  in  this  life— makes 
good  citizens  of  them.  To  make  useful  citizens  in  society  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  an  education. 

Q.  What  effect  hab  it  on  adult  labor? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down, 
because  a  man  who  takes  his  children  into  the  mines  can  take  out  more  than  a 
man  who  depends  ux)on  his  own  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Are  there  many  children  employed  in  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia,  and  at  what  ages? — A.  I  think  there  are  as  many  as  in  any  other  State. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  0.  J .  Harris.  )  Should  not  children  be  taught  to  work  as  well  as  otiher 
things  when  they  are  young?— A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  taken 
into  the  mines  until  after  they  are  14  years  of  age.  We  have  a  law  preventing 
their  emplovment  under  12  years,  yet  it  is  not  adhered  to  in  all  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  Wnat  per  cent  of  children  do  you  think  are  employed 
in  the  mines  in  West  Virginia? — ^A.  Possibly  10  per  cent — ^that  is,  after  they  are 
12  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Batchford.)  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — ^A. 
Organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  increase  wa^es. 

Q.  Is  that  the  history  of  organized  trade,  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Yes. 

<^.  Increases  in  what  way,  usually — by  strikes  or  by  peaceful  agitation;  con- 
ciliation?—A.  Bjr  peaceful  Station. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  wages  are  oftener  advanced  through  that  means  than 
by  strikes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Has  the  work  of  organized  labor  an  influence  to  build 
up  the  wages  of  unorganized  labor? — A.  It  has  the  same  effect  on  unorganized  as 
it  has  on  organized ;  they  reap  the  benefit. 

Q.  They  reap  the  benefit  without  carrying  the  burden? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KATCHFORD.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
irregularity  of  employment  in  the  mining  industry ;  is  it  due  to  seasonal  causes, 
or  what  is  it  due  to,  mainly? — A.  I  find  more  employment  when  there  is  a  good 
market  for  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  excessive  production  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday,  its  effects  where  adopted,  economic  and  social ;  argu- 
ments for  and  against ;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  I  would  say 
that  the  shorter  workday  enables  the  workman  to  devote  more  time  to  improving 
his  intellectual  faculties,  making  him  a  better  citizen  in  tJie  different  walks  oi 
life.  When  a  man  works  long  hours  of  course  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
improve  his  mind.  After  a  man  works  10  or  12  hours  a  day  he  is  so  exhausted  that 
what  little  time  for  study  he  has  is  no  advantage  to  him. 

(J.  Does  the  shorter  workday  obtain  in  your  trade  now?— A.  In  a  portion  of  the 
field  it  does. 

Q.  How  many  States?— A.  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  x)ortion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  portion  of  some  of  the  Western  States. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  gained,  by  strikes  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Methods  of  concilia- 
tion. 

Q.  Has  it  been  satisfactory  to  both  parties?— A.  Yes;  it  has  had  such  a  good 
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effect  that  the  operators  and  miners  reiterated  their  former  agreement  in  our  last 
national  convention.  It  certainly  must  have  been  beneficial  to  both  sides,  or 
tiiere  wonld  have  been  a  fight,  possibly,  to  do  away  with  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  believing  that  the  8-hour  workday  is  more  fnllv 
due  the  miners  than  it  is  to  men  working  on  top  of  the  ground? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
so.  One  reason  in  particular  is  that  the  miners,  as  a  class,  have  to  breathe  impure 
air  aU  the  time  they  are  in  the  mines.  They  are  not  supplied  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  pure  air.  They  are  shut  up  from  God's  sunlight,  and  they  have  to 
work  in  powder  smoke,  breathe  foul  air  that  mules  breathe,  and  so  on,  and  I 
think  that  is  sufficient  cause  why  the  miners,  above  any  other  trade,  should  have 
a  shorter  workday. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  shorter  workday  in  all  trades  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect? — A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Oi>eration  of  existing  laws  about  screens,  company  stores,  etc. — ^what  have 
you  to  say  about  them? — ^A.  We  have  a  law  in  West  Virginia  directing  all  coal 
companies  to  weigh  their  coal  before  screening.  The  operators,  of  course,  fought 
this  law  and  we  took  it  into  the  courts.  At  the  first  hearing  the  supreme  court 
of  our  State,  with  the  four  judges  sitting  on  the  bench,  decided  it  constitutional 
by  a  unanimous  opinion.  The  operators  asked  for  a  rehearing  through  their 
attorneys,  and  one  of  the  suj^reme  court  judges  was  in  favor  of  the  rehearing, 
and  usually  when  one  asks  it  they  all  consent,  and  they  gave  the  operators  a 
rehearing,  and  when  the  case  came  up  on  the  rehearing  two  were  for  and  two 
against.  Since  then  we  have  had  some  cases  come  up  irom.  the  various  circuit 
courts,  and  sometimes  the  judge  would  declare  the  law  constitutional  and  in 
another  instance  another  judge  would  decide  it  unconstitutional,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  have  a  decision  rendered  there  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  ago  was  that  case  carried  up?— A.  I  think  it 
was  in  1891  that  the  law  was  passed.  I  can  not  just  remember  when  the  case 
was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  Several  vears  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  4  or  5  ^ears.  That  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
in  regard  to  tne  screens.  In  the  New  River  district  they  have  the  run-of-mine 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  have  an  antiscreen  law  in  West  Virginia,  and 
also  semimonthly  ])ay  law,  both  of  which  are  violated  by  the  employers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  restraint  of  company  stores?- A.  No;  I  believe  not, 
excepting  as  to  the  prices  charged  for  store  goods— regulating  the  selluig  price  of 
goods.    We  had  a  law,  but  it  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  we  find  there  is  a  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  in  lawful  money;  is  that  also  violated? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  provisions  are  used  in  West  Virginia  for  pumping 
fresh  air  into  the  mines— engines? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have  in  some  mines  the  tans; 
in  other  mines  they  have  wnat  they  call  the  furnaces,  Still,  there  is  not  the 
proper  ventilation  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  there  that  have  no  fans  or  furnaces? — ^A.  I  can  not  say 
there  are,  except  mines  just  ojienin^  up;  but  there  are  mines  having  furnaces 
and  fans  in  which  the  air  is  not  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  reason  can  ^ou  assign  for  the  insufficiency  of 
air  in  the  mines? — A.  Neglect  of  duty  of  the  mine  boss  or  the  superintendent. 

Q.  How  about  the  mine  inspection;  is  the  force  large  enough?— A.  The  force  is 
large  enough,  but  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  me  thev  do  not  enforce  the  laws. 

^.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  in  that  State? — ^A.  Four  districts,  and  one 
chief.  At  first  there  was  one,  and  then  it  was  increased  to  two,  then  to  three, 
and  two  vears  ago  they  increased  it  to  five.  They  have  been  increasing  it  at  each 
sitting  of  the  legislature.  The  chief  mine  inspector's  explanation  is  that  the  laws 
are  not  severe  enough;  that  he  has  not  the  authoiity;  but  I  differ  with  him  in 
that  resx>ect. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiar  condition  there  as  regards  coal,  or  any  of  the  surround- 
ings, which  prevents  as  good  ventilation  as  is  had  in  other  States  if  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  taken? — A.  None  whatever.  I  claim  it  is  merely  a  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  the  mine  inspector. 

Q.  *' Corporations,  premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial  copartner- 
ships, etc.*^  Have  you  anything  to  state  on  that?— A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  we  have  one  coal  company  papng  a  premium,  on  the  cooperative  plan;  but 
that  same  company  has  the  coal  mined  for  less  than  district  prices,  ana  I  think 
they  pay  their  premium  out  of  the  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  cooperation? — A.  No;  I  do  not.    Others  do. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  at  any  time  encouraged  the  formation  of  coop- 
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eratiye  companies  composed  of  workingmen?— A.  Yes.  I  think  there  used  to  be  a 
system  in  the  old  Elmghts  of  Labor;  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  it  in  the  Mine 
Workers;  bnt  it  nsed  to  be  embodied  in  our  platform,  ur^ng  cooperation. 

In  answer  to  the  thirty-third  question  (''  Effects  of  immigration  on  employment 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  on  wages;  on  morale")  I  will  say,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes  immi^pration  has  caused  wages  to  decline. 

The  school  age  of  children  in  our  State  is  12.  The  law  says  they  must  go  to 
school  until  they  are  12  years  of  age,  and  not  be  employed  in  the  mines  during 
school  session. 

Q.  Can  children  under  12  be  employed  at  any  time? — ^A.  No;  not  according  to 
our  statute. 

Q.  How  about  sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities? — ^A.  According  to  my  rec- 
ollection, we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  months  of  schooling  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  board  of  education  usually  has  the  voters  decide  whether 
they  shall  have  an  extension  of  1  or  2  months  of  school  in  addition  to  the  regrular 
months  provided  by  the  law.  We  only  have  at  present  5  months  in  the  year,  and 
of  course  it  is  not  sufficient. 

I  believe  there  should  be  public  night  schools  for  the  laboring  xieople,  especially 
those  who  are  compelled  to  labor.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  working  people  in  ireneral  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  night  school. 

We  have  a  convict  labor  law  in  our  State,  but  no  convicts  are  employed  in  the 
mines,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  is  the  convict  labor  of  your  State  worked? — ^A. 
They  can  be  let  out  by  contract. 

Q.  Are  they  let  out  by  contract?— A.  I  think  they  are  in  certain  cases;  but 
none  of  them  work  in  the  mines,  to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  that  convict  labor 
should  be  employed  in  making  the  public  roads  of  each  county  in  the  State. 
This  would  prevent  them  from  coming  into  competition  with  honest  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe  they  should  be  employed  at  some  kind 
of  work? — ^A.  Not  if  it  comes  into  direct  competition  with  men  who  earn  their 
living. 

My  recollection  is  that  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  cause  labor  to  £[o 
down;  yet  it  is  not  very  successful  in  our  State.  Those  operators  who  run  their 
mines  by  machinery  are  getting  pretty  tired  of  it. 

Q.  Sanitary  and  x>eTSonal-safety  laws. — ^A.  The  laws  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  very  good,  but  they  are  not  enforced,  and  the  miners  in  a  great  many 
of  the  mines  suffer  for  the  want  of  pure  air.  We  have  a  law  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  giving  us  the  right  to  employ  a  check  weighman,  but  when  we  under- 
take to  employ  one  the  companies  generally  kick,  and  kick  pretty  hard;  that  is, 
the  general  run  of  them.    Tnere  are  some  few  exceptions. 

Have  you  any  arbitration  board  or  arbitration  laws  in  your  State? — A.  No. 
Do  you  believe  such  a  thing  desirable? — ^A.  Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  mining  prices  should  be  equalized  in  the  several 
States  competing  with  each  other,  so  as  to  g^ve  to  employers  and  employees  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  the  same  returns  on  their  capital  and  to  obtain  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  organization — ^to  treat  each  and  every  operator  with  exact  justice. 

Q.  In  the  different  contentions  that  have  arisen,  was  it  the  object  of  your  organ- 
ization to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  employer  or  to  secure  from  the  employers  a 
share  of  that  which  the  market  afforded? — ^A.  It  has  been  our  intention  to  really 
increase  profits  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  fair  share. 

(2-  Has  your  intention  been  to  encourage  the  employer  to  organize  and  main- 
tain higher  prices,  to  the  end  that  you  may  get  a  share  of  it? — A.  Certainly;  that 
is  our  intention. 

Q.  Have  you  an^  suggestions  for  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  No,  excepting  that 
they  should  be  uniform  in  the  different  States:  and  of  course  each  and  every  sit- 
ting of  the  legislature  we  are  there,  by  representatives,  urging  suitable  mming 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  other  States. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  State  do  you  consider  most  advanced  in  mining 
legislation?— A.  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  your  organization  on  record  in  favor  of  the  run- 
of -mine  system?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  laws  in  some  of  the  States  provide  for  this? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  general  laws  in  all  of  the  States  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  mining  trade?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial. 

Q.  Both  from  the  miners'  standpoint  and  operators*  standpoint?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  they  would  both  be  mutually  benefited,  oecause  it  would  place  them  on 
equality.    This  brings  us  back  to  the  mode  of  screening.    At  the  present  time  some 
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mines  have  1^  inches,  some  H  inches,  and  some  2  inches.  Those  that  have  larger 
screens  have  the  largest  advantage,  and  in  my  district  some  of  those  that  have 
the  large  screens  really  pay  less  for  mining  than  those  whose  screens  are  1^  inches, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  miners  are  not  organized  and  take  any  price  the 
operators  give  them. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  screens  as  being  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  strikes? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  were  enacted,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  efficient  and  benefi- 
cial in  so  far  as  it  would  remove  that  one  main  cause  of  contention  and  strike? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  if  we  had  run-of-mine  system  in  the  entire  competitive  field,  or 
in  all  of  the  districts,  it  would  be  beneficial  and  prevent  many  strikes. 

Q.  In  your  contention  for  the  run-of-mine  system,  has  your  organization  taken 
a  TK>sition  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  prices  that  prevail  under  a  screen  system, 
or  are  you  willinj?  to  reduce  the  mining  price  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
screenings? — ^A.  Our  or^nization  has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
price  of  mining  to  equalize  conditions  in  favor  of  run-of-mine  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  run-of-mine  svstem  encourage  what 
some  operators  call  "  dirty  mining? " — ^A.  It  might  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  as  a 
rule. 

Q.  The  objection  would  not  be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  advantages  of 
run-of-mine  system? — ^A.  No.  We  can  bring  up  the  same  argument  in  regard  to 
the  screen.  When  they  have  a  screen,  we  have  the  same  right  to  expect  they  will 
employ  inferior  miners  to  get  this  small  coal  that  comes  through  the  screen. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  product  that  runs  through  the  upper  screen,  what  becomes 
of  the  screenings? — A.  They  sell  it — ship  it  to  the  market  and  sell  it.  As  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  quotations  in  the  Cincinnati  market  for  greened  coal  were  from  7  to 
8  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  nut  coal  and  slack  4  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  screens  that  separates  the  nut  from  the  slack  as  it 
comes  down? — ^A.  Yes;  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Some  get  nothing  for  that? — ^A.  Nothing  for  either  slack  or  nut  coal. 
They  claim  they  pay  us  a  difference,  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  So  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  have  legislation  on  this  subject:  The 
organization  is  in  favor  of  an  8-hour  workday — ^national  8-hour  workday,  and  of 
all  these  mining  laws,  if  possible,  being  made  national. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchpord.)  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  per  annum  of  a 
steady  miner  in  your  State,  a  man  who  will  work  every  day  there  is  work  for  him, 
during  the  past  few  years,  or  any  of  them? — ^A.  I  would  say  they  make  probably 
1350.    It  will  not  go  over  $350. 

State  op  West  Virginia,  County  of  Kanawha  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Henry  Stephenson. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  July,  1899. 

S.  Chapman, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Kanawha, 

and  State  of  West  Virginia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  ll,  1899. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  ME.  JOHN  MITCHELL, 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.20  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Stephenson  Build- 
ing, iBdianapolis,  Ind.,  was  examined  as  a  witness,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
mining  being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  are  a  representative  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity?— A.  Since  the  13th  of  January. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  officially  with  the  organization  prior  to  that  time  m 
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any  other  capacity? — ^A.  Yes;  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  held  official  positions 
in  the  organization. 

J.  And  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  I  was  employed  as  a  coal  miner. 
.  The  commission  would  like  to  know  of  the  objects  and  regulations  of  your 
le  union,  the  constitution,  funds,  and  benefit  features  of  it. — ^A.  I  will  quote 
from  the  preamble  of  our  constitution  (reading):  *'  First,  To  secure  an  earning 
fully  compatible  with  the  dangers  of  our  calling  and  the  labor  performed. 
Second.  To  establis]^,  as  sx>eedily  as  xx)68ible  and  forever,  our  right  to  receive  pay 
for  labor  performed  in  lawful  money,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  tne  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  spending  our  money  wherever  our  employers  see  fit  to  designate.  Third. 
To  secure  the  introduction  of  any  and  all  well-defined  and  established  appliances 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  healthy  and  limbs  of  all  mine  employees.  Fourth.  To 
reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the  awful  catastrophes  which  have  been 
sweeping  our  fellow-craftsmen  to  untimely  graves  by  the  thousands;  by  securing 
legislation  looking  to  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  drainage,  etc.  Fifth. 
To  enforce  existing  laws,  and  where  none  exist  enact  and  enforce  them;  calling 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  timber  for  supporting  the  roof,  pillars,  etc.,  and 
to  have  all  workiuff  places  rendered  as  free  from  water  and  impure  air  and  i)oison- 
ous  gases  as  possible.  Sixth.  To  uncompromisingly  demand  that  8  hours  shall 
constitute  a  oay's  work,  and  that  not  more  than  8  hours  shall  be  worked  in  any 
one  day  in  any  mine  worked.  The  very  nature  of  our  employment,  shut  out 
from  tne  sunlight  and  pure  air,  working  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light  (in  no 
instance  to  exceed  one  candlepower) ,  would  in  itself  strongly  indicate  that,  of 
all  men,  a  coal  miner  has  the  most  righteous  claim  to  an  8-hour  day.  Seventh. 
To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  lawfully  prohibiting  their  employ- 
ment until  they  have  attained  a  reasonably  satisfactory  education,  and  in  every 
case  until  they  have  attained  14  years  of  age.  Eighth.  To  abro^te  all  laws  whicn 
enable  coal  operators  to  cheat  the  miners,  and  to  substitute  laws  which  enable 
the  miner,  under  the  protection  and  majesty  of  the  State,  to  have  his  coal  prop- 
erly weighed  or  measured,  as  the  case  may  oe.  Ninth.  To  secure,  by  legislation, 
weekly  payments  in  lawful  money.  Tenth.  To  render  it  impossible,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  in  every  State  (as  is  now  the  case  in  the  State  of  Ohio) ,  for  coal 
operators  or  corporations  to  employ  Pinkerton  detectives  or  guards,  or  other 
forces  (except  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  State) ,  to  take  armed  x)ossession  of  the 
nunes  in  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  Eleventh.  To  use  all  honorable  means  to 
maintain  peace  between  ourselves  and  employers,  adjusting  all  differences,  so 
far  as  ix)68ible,  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  that  strikes  may  beeome  unnec- 
essary."   Those  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benencial  features  attached  to  your  organization? — ^A.  No ;  the 
funds  of  our  organization  are  derived  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  per  member 
per  month  for  the  national  organization.  The  national  organization  has  no  bene- 
fit features;  but  in  many  instances  our  district  and  local  organizations  have  sick 
and  death  benefits,  accident  benefits,  etc.,  by  which  their  members  pay  from  10 
to  50  cents  per  month,  and  that  is  paid  out  so  much  per  week  to  meml>ers  in  the 
event  of  sickness  or  accident.    A  death  benefit  of  $50  is  paid. 

Q.  Is  that  10  cents  per  member  a  month,  or  any  part  of  that,  used  for  a  defense 
fund  or  strike  purposes? — A.  Ordinarily  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  emergency  fund? — ^A.  No;  in  times  of  strikes  we  appeal 
to  the  miners  of  the  country  for  financial  assistance,  by  issuing  an  appeal  to  them 
to  contribute  from  their  earnings  a  part  of  their  wages  to  support  other  work- 
men who  are  on  strike. 

Q.  That  is  the  common  rule  in  your  association,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  fund  permanently  established  for  that  pur- 
pose would  serve  usuidly? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not  as  desirable,  and  it  does  not  serve  the 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  under  that  method  one  miner  does  not  pay  as  much 
as  another,  and  often  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  rais^  to  support 
the  strike,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  assessment  or  appeal  was  made. 

Q.  Does  this  emergency  fund  enable  you  to  win  strikes  at  times  that  othei-wise 
would  have  been  lost? — A.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  only  way  we  have  won  our  strikes 
has  been  by  the  funds  that  have  been  raised  by  that  method. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  growth  of  your  organization? — A.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  increased  its  membership  very  rapidly  since  its  organi- 
zation. Its  greatest  growth  has  been  within  the  last  two  years.  There  are 
employed  in  uie  coal  mines  of  the  entire  country  397,701  miners  and  mine  labor- 
ers. Of  the  total  number  about  78,000  are  mem  oers  of  our  organization ,  or  about 
30  j)er  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  member- 
ship is  confined  to  the  four  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
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Its  membership  as  a  whole  is  confined  to  13  States  and  one  Territory,  namely: 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Michigan. 

<j.  What  is  the  proportion,  according  to  your  judgment,  of  the  organized 
miners? — ^A.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  miners  of  the  country.  Our  j^er  cent  in 
those  States  is  much  larger.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  70,000  miners,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  organized.    The  per  cent  is  much  less  in  other  States. 

Q.  Does  the  influence  of  any  action  taken  by  your  organization  extend  beyond 
its  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent?— A.  To  the  extent  of  securing  for  nonmembers  the  same 
conditions  of  employment  in  States  where  the  organization  is  strong  enough  to 
make  agreements  with  the  employers.  In  other  States  its  influence  is  favorably 
felt  also.  The  organization,  even  when  few  in  numbers,  makes  agreements  that 
nonunion  miners  secure  benefit  from.  By  that  I  mean  that  in  making  our  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  a  contract  or  agreement  never  applies  only  to  the  members 
of  the  organization;  it  includes  all  miners,  whether  they  are  members  or  not, 
working  in  the  mines  where  this  contract  is  made. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike  being  ordered  by  your  organization,  what  infiuence  has 
that  order  upon  nonmembers? — ^A.  Very  often  the  same  as  upon  its  members. 
They  obey  the  order  to  strike  frequently  the  same  as  the  members  do.  They  obey 
the  mandate  or  agreement  reached  in  convention,  the  conclusions  of  the  conven- 
tions; that  is,  in  States  where  we  have  an  organization.  States  where  there  is  no 
organization  are  not  govemea  to  any  extent  by  our  organization  or  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  it. 

j^.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris)  .  Is  there  any  fear  or  intimidation  that  leads  them  to 
join  you  in  these  strikes? — A.  No;  there  is  no  intimidation. 

(jj.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  Is  intimidation  practiced  by  your  union  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  members? — ^A.  To  a  very  small  extent.  Where  our  organization  is  so 
strong,  where  we  ^et  a  very  large  number  of  miners  organized,  they  sometimes 
refrain  from  working  with  men  who  are  not  members.  There  are  isolated  cases 
of  that,  the  miners  taking  the  position  that  as  those  men  who  are  nonmembers 
have  secured  all  the  prot^tion,  all  the  benefits  of  organized  labor,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  they  should  become  members  and  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
expense. 

Q.  TBy  Mr,  Smyth).  Are  there  colored  members  of  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  And  received  into  full  affiliation? — A.  Yes;  our  constitution  provides  for 
their  admittance  as  members;  and  in  fact  our  obligation  provides  that  we  must 
not  discriminate  against  any  man  on  account  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

Q.  Have  you  the  colored  miners  organized  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama? — 
A.  In  Alabama  we  have;  not  to  any  large  extent  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  that  intimidation,  if  it  be  a  proper  word  for  it,  that 
is  used  to  influence  men  to  join  your  organization  one  of  your  declarations  of 
principles,  or  is  it  a  custom  that  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  a  local  union? — A.  It 
18  not  a  declaration  of  principles,  but  exactly  the  contrary  is  true.  Our  organi- 
zation only  desires  to  have  men  become  members  by  their  own  consent;  and  where 
that  is  done — they  are  only  isolated  cases — ^it  is  done  entirelv  by  the  local  union. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  nonunion  men  from  working,  however. 

Q.  Are  you  affiliated  with  or  allied  with  any  other  trade? — A,  Yes;  we  are 
afiSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  purpose  is  intended  to  be  served  by  such  an  affiliation? — A.  Mutual 
assistance  in  times  of  trouble,  and  principally  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such 
remedial  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  working  people. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  advantageous  to  your  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  trade  unions,  generally  speaking,  toward  affiliation  with 
one  another? — A.  Yes;  very  much  so. 

Q.  As  to  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions,  feasibility,  and  legal  effects? — A.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  question  to  be  able  to  answer  it. 

O.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  have 
notning  to  say. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  your  relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  right  to 
liberty  of  contract? — ^A.  We  believe  in  a  conciliatory  policy  and  make  every 
effort  to  induce  nonunion  miners  to  affiliate  themselves  with  our  organization. 
If  they  will  not  accept  our  proffers  of  friendship,  and  refuse  to  become  members 
of  our  organization,  we  sometimes  oppose  them.  By  this  I  mean  we  do  not  make 
the  same  efforts  to  secure  for  them  higher  rates  of  wages  or  better  conditions  of 
employment.  In  some  cases  miners  have  declined  to  work  in  the  same  mines. 
On  the  matter  of  liberty  of  contract,  I  will  say  there  is  practically  no  liberty  of 
contract.    Miners  must  accept  the  terms  of  employment  offered  by  employers  or 
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receive  no  employment.  The  costom  has  been  for  employers  to  draft  the  contract 
themselves,  and  then  reqnest  their  employees  to  si^  it;  otherwise  they  receive  no 
employment.  In  many  cases  this  contract  forces  tne  miners  to  waive  many  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  believe  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  their  liberty 
and  happiness.  For  instance,  it  was  s];)ecified  in  this  contract  that  the  employer 
should  have  the  right  to  retain  the  earnings  of  the  miners  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  where  the  miner  severed  his  connection  with  the  company  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  higher  rates  of  wages  and  better  conditions  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty 
of  contract.  In  making  tnat  assertion,  do  you  speak  in  general  terms? — A.  I 
speak  of  methods  formerly  employed  by  mine  owners  in  making  contracts  with 
tneir  employees.  In  the  last  two  years  an  arrangement  has  been  in  force  by 
which  our  contracts  have  been  made  by  a  joint  meeting  between  the  miners  and 
operators  in  four  States.  For  instance,  in  West  Virginia,  and  many  other  States, 
the  employer  on  the  first  of  each  year  drafts  a  contract  setting  out  the  price  per 
ton  and  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  miner  must  either  si^  that  or  accept 
no  employment.  Miners  are  so  poor  and  have  so  few  opx)ortunities  that  they  are 
nnable  to  leave  that  mining  town,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 
to  sign  that  contract.  It  requires  the  forfeiture  of  their  earnings  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  last  letter  of  the  contract  they  were 
compelled  to  sign.  That  is  what  is  well  known  in  mining  circles  as  an  iron-clad 
contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  y9u  contract  with  the  mine  operator,  you  know 
you  can  sue  him  for  breach.  Now,  on  your  side  is  it  unfair  for  the  men  to  give 
some  guarantee  that  they  will  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract? — A.  At  any 
time  where  contracts  have  been  made  mutually  by  the  two  parties  it  never 
required  any  guarantee  of  good  faith  by  either  party — ^always  carried  out  any  con- 
tract that  was  ever  made,  where  it  is  made  mutually.  These  contracts  are  not 
made  mutually;  they  are  made  by  the  employer  alone,  and  the  employee  can  either 
become  a  partV  to  it  or  he  is  refused  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  When  your  association  makes  a  contract  with  its 
employers,  such  as  I  believe  was  made  in  Chicago  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  in 
Pittsburg  more  recently,  is  such  a  contract  made  of  the  free  will  of  both  parties?— 
A.  Tes;  it  is  a  mutual  contract,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  been  violated  by 
the  miners, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  a  time  does  it  run? — A.  For  one  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  have  only  had  2  years'  experience,  then,  with  this 
kind  of  a  contract? — A.  Some  years  ago  we  had  the  same  method  of  adjusting 
our  difficulties,  but  it  went  to  pieces;  it  was  not  as  successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  in  Ohio  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of 
years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Liyinoston.)  If  a  State  law  required  a  contract,  which 
had  the  mutual  assent  of  both  ^rties,  to  be  put  in  writing,  would  that  help  your 
TniniTig  people  and  be  a  protecnon  to  you? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would. 
However,  as  I  understand  it,  Uiese  contracts  have  in  manyinstances  been  carried 
to  the  courts,  and  the  courts  have  held  that  they  were  contracts  for  the  reason 
that,  while  it  was  true  they  were  drafted  only  by  the  enxployers,  the  employee 
was  not  comi)elled  to  sign  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  He  had  an  opportunity 
of  refusing;  they  did  not  force  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Please  explain  to  the  commission  how  these  meetings 
were  haa,  and  how  these  contracts  were  made,  signed,  etc. — ^A.  They  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  representatives  of  the  mine  workers* 
union  meeting  in  joint  convention,  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  market,  com- 
petitive conoitions,  everything  that  concerns  the  coal  industry,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  joint  conclusions  the  contract  is  drafted  and  mutually  signed  by  each  party. 

Q.  Signed  by  the  full  representation  or  by  some  delegate?— A.  Signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  miners'  organization,  usually,  and  the  delegates  of  the  ox>erators' 
associations. 

Q.  Are  these  operators'  associations  incorporated  under  the  laws? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  have  an  association  that  meets  and  draws  up  a  contract? — ^A.  No;  they 
have  not,  I  think. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  you  have  no  redress  at  law  for  the  violation  of  this  con- 
tract?—A.  No. 

Q.  No  more  than  the  operators  would  have  in  case  the  miners  violated  it? — ^A. 
No. 

<).  Is  unskilled  labor  organized  in  your  trade?— A.  I  will  say  that  unskilled 
labor  is  organized  in  the  mining  industry  in  places  where  miners  are  organized. 
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Q.  (ByMr.  CJ.Habbis.)  Is  not  yoturorgaiiized  labor  rather  hoetile  to  tinorgan- 
Ized?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  as  that  term  wonld  imply  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  opinion  prevailing  among  organized  miners  is  that  one  of  their 
craftsmen  who  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  the  trade  organization  is  not  only 
injuring  himself,  but  is  injuring  the  organized  men,  and  we  know  it  to  be  x>osi- 
tively  true  that  the  wages  of  organized  miners  are  affected  by  the  lower  wages 
paid  tmorganized  miners.  We  h^eve  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  labor  be 
orfinmized,  whether  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  do  you  admit  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  indiyidual 
contracts,  indiyidualism  in  his  contracts?— A.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  under 
the  law  he  has  the  right  to  make  those,  but  we  reg^uxl  the  man  who  does  it  in  the 
coal  mines  to  be  not  only  injuring  himself  but  everyone  else,  and  for  that  reason 
we  disapprove  of  it.    As  a  matter  of  i>olic^,  we  condemn  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  your  organizations  to  rather  discourage  individual 
superiority  of  one  laborer  over  another;  in  other  words,  do  they  not  tend  to  put 
every  man  on  the  same  level?— A.  Speaking  for  the  miners'  organization,  yes. 
I  want  to  make  this  qualification,  that  among  miners  there  are  no  skilled  and 
unskilled  men,  or  very  few.  They  are  the  same  class  of  labor  all  the  way  through. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  skilled  workman  shall  receive  as  low  wages  as  an 
unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Gould  one  man  always  make  as  much  as  another  one?— -A. 
He  can  if  he  works  under  the  same  conditions  and  if  he  is  as  strong  a  man ;  if  he  is 
physically  able  to  do  it.  We  do  not  seek  to  make  our  wage  scale  so  that  a  weaJc 
man  would  earn  as  much  as  a  strong  one,  because  we  work  by  the  ton,  and  a 
strong  man  can  always  earn  the  most. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  your  idea  to  conduct  the  payment  of  wages  so 
that  tne  man  who  mines  his  coal  in  a  very  dirty  way  shall  receive  about  the  same 
as  the  one  who  does  it  in  a  very  skillful  way?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  not  x>ayment  by  the  ton  for  the  run  of  mine  coal  tend  to  that  result? — 
A.  Ordinarily  speaking,  I  would  say  no.  The  skilled  miner  is  the  same  as  any 
other  skilled  workman.  He  seeks  to  mine  his  coal  as  well  as  he  can  under  all 
circumstances.  The  run  of  mine  system  of  mining  coal,  of  weighing  coal,  would 
be  an  incentive  for  employers  to  employ  skilled  workmen  in  preference  to 
Tmskilled  men. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  for  some  workmen  to  be  very  much  superior  to 
others?— A.  That  is  not  possible  in  coal  mines.  There  are  not  the  different  classes 
or  grades  in  coal  mining  that  there  are  in  any  other  industry.  There  is  only 
one  man  out  of  every  tm^e  or  four  hundred  that  can  hold  a  x>osition  in  a  coal 
mine  bettor  than  another  one,  and  that  would  be  a  pit  boss;  but  there  is  only  one 

S't  boss  for  each  mine,  so  that  the  xx>ssibility  of  any  large  number  of  men  l^om- 
K  pit  bosses  is  very  remote.  t ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  not  have  overseers  of  sections?— A.  Not  usually  in 
coalmines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  a  man's  strength,  and  his  willingness  to  work, 
and  his  ability  to  produce  in  a  proper  way,  assert  itself  as  fully  over  an  inferior 
or  we&ker  man  under  the  run  of  mine  system  as  under  the  screen  system?— A. 
Yes;  the  same  difference  exactly.  The  run  of  mine  method  of  weighing  coal 
places  men  more  on  an  equality,  as  between  different  mining  sections  or  different 
mines,  for  the  reason  that  in  different  mines  there  is  often  employed  a  larger 
screen.  The  mine  owner  will  put  in  a  wider  screen,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  a 
large  i)er  cent  of  the  coal  falls  through  the  screen.  The  mine  owner  is  able  to 
mine  coal  cheaper  than  his  competitor  who  is  working  with  a  smaller  screen,  and 
he  then  has  advantages  in  the  market  and  does  the  business  there,  and  diverte  it 
from  the  mines  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

(^.  What  have  you  to  say  of  strikes  and  arbitration? — ^A.  There  are  many  causes 
which  produce  smkes.  The  principal  cause,  however,  is  the  resistance  to  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  demands  for  mcreased  wages,  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of 
employment.  Ordinarily  our  strikes  have  l>Ben  in  resistance  to  reductions  in 
wages.  There  have  also  been  strikes  at  mines  because  of  the  opjxxsition  of  the 
mine  owners  to  organizations,  discharging  men  who  were  members  of  them,  and 
in  fact  dischaiging  men  who  took  an  active  part  in  seeking  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions of  employment,  who  spoke  in  meetings,  eto.,  and  attended  conventions  as 
delegates,  and  such  as  that.  The  men  have  often  struck  against  the  discharge  of 
these  men.  We  favor  arbitration  of  differences  between  ourselves  and  employers, 
and  ordinarily  only  resort  to  a  strike  when  all  other  methods  of  adjusting  our  dif- 
ferences have  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Public  or  i>rivate  arbitration?— A.  Our  organization  has 
ffone  on  record  as  favoring  arbitration,  without  defining  the  kind  of  arbitration  it 
desires,    I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  favor  public  arbitration. 
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Q.  (BTRepreeentatiyeLiyiKOBTON.)  Compnlsory?— A.  No. 

Q.  what  good  would  it  do  the  United  States  Congn^ess  to  pass  an  arbitration 
law  if  it  was  not  compnlsory  and  conld  be  set  aside  on  one  side  or  the  other?— A. 
I  favor  an  arbitration  law  that  wonld  provide  that  arbitration  must  be  held  ux)on 
the  application  of  either  side  of  a  contest  or  by  the  joint  application  of  those 
engaged  in  the  contest. 

Q.  That  would  be  compulsory.— A.  It  would  be  only  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  award.    I  do  not  favor  making  the  award  compulsory. 

Q.  If  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  demanded  an  arbitration — a  board  of  arbi- 
tration— and  the  operators  refused,  or  vice  versa,  would  you  like  to  have  a  law  to 
compel  either  party  to  accede,  not  to  the  award,  but  to  the  arbitration? — ^A.  Let 
me  explain  that  I  favor  a  law  creating  a  national  board  of  arbitration,  that  would 
permit  the  board  to  go  in  and  investigate  a  contest  between  employer  and  employee 
upon  the  application  of  either  of  them— a  law  th&t  would  give  them  a  right  to 
demand  books,  and  all  methods  of  investigation  to  determine  the  result.  They 
make  an  award,  and  then  I  believe  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public  sentiment  to 
enforce  it. 

Q.  Why  not  go  a  step  further  and  ^ve  either  xMoty  the  right  to  appeal  from  that 
award  to  the  courts  and  then  on  up,  if  you  want  to,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?— A.  The  objection  laboring  people  have  to  it  is  that  there  is  no 
wav  of  enforcing  an  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration  except  by  fine,  punic^ment, 
and  so  on.  The  only  way  you  can  enforce  it  with  the  employee  would  be  by 
imprisonment.  They  have  no  money  to  pay  fines;  they  have  no  property  to  put 
up  as  a  forfeit,  and  the  only  way  you  could  enforce  it  would  be  by  imprisoning 
the  miner  if  he  would  refuse  to  accede  to  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration; 
and  for  that  reason  we  oppose  it. 

<).  Why  do  you  want  any  law  at  all  for  arbitration,  unless  you  want  it  com- 
plied with  all  along  the  line;  do  you  just  want  to  experiment  with  it? — ^A.  No; 
we  have  such  arbib-ation  laws  in  States,  and  in  instsmces  where  some  of  these 
arbitrations  have  taken  place  upon  the  application  of  one  side  it  has  done  very 
much  good;  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  array  public  sentiment  on  the  side  of 
right.  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  where  the  employees  have  ever  refused  to 
accept  "ttie  award  of  a  board  of  arbitrators  when  there  was  no  law  to  bind  them, 
that  could  compel  them,  but  I  have  known  of  employers  who  have  refused. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  State  of  Ohio  has  an  arbitration  law.  Are  you 
familiar  with  its  workings?  Have  yon  had  any  arbitrations  under  that  law?— A. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  arbitration  law  of  Ohio.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
arbitration  law  of  Illinois,  where  we  have  had  several  cases. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Batohford.)  What  effect  would  a  compulsory  arbitration  law, 
either  of  the  States  or  nation,  have  upon  either  the  employers  or  the  employees 
in  making  demands  that  were  unwarranted  or  unjust?— A.  I  am  incbned  to 
think  it  would  encourage  them,  for  the  reason  that  either  side  might  make  a 
demand,  knowing  it  must  be  arbitrated.  In  the  hope  of  making  better  condi- 
tions of  employment,  the  employees  might  do  that;  and  the  mine  owners  might 
do  that  in  times  of  temporary  depression  and  take  their  books  before  the  board 
and  xx>int  out  that  they  were  losing  money  on  their  investment.  It  is  always 
true  of  coal  that  there  are  seasons  when  it  is  sold  at  nearly  cost,  but  at  other 
times  they  make  very  fair  profits  on  their  investments.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  might  make  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  csdl  in  the  arbitrators, 
and  secure  a  reduction  in  wages.    ■ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  the  trade  union  was  incorporated,  how  would  that  inter- 
fere; would  the  booKS  be  necessary? — ^A.  Our  books  would  not  be  necessary, 
because  the  books  of  our  association  never  show  anything  about  wages. 


Q.  Do  they  not  show  the  agreement  you  make?— A.  Yes. 


The  agreement  would  show  the  wages,  would  it  not? — A.  But  where  agree- 
ments are  made  mutually  there  are  no  sfi-ikes. 

Q.  The  agreements  that  you  make  are  made  public  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
all  parties? — ^A.  Yes.  The  very  fact  of  an  agreement  being  made  would  itself 
decide  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  The  agreement  would  be  evidence 
of  itself  that  the  employer  had  knowledge  of  a  less  rate  of  wages  or  the  employee 
of  a  higher  one,  and  necessarily  there  would  not  be  any  arbitration  that  woula  go 
into  details.  They  would  simply  determine  that  you  have  an  agreement,  and 
properW  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  And  stand  by  it?— A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Has  your  organization  any  board  of  arbitration  to 
act  in  case  of  emergency?— A.  Yes;  our  national  executive  board  is  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  miners. 

Q.  With  power  to  arbitrate  questions  arising  at  all  times?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  troable  with  regard  to  yonr  members  accepting 
the  decision  of  such  board?-«A.  No;  never  have. 

Q.  Yonr  association  has  followed  the  arbitration  theory  to  the  fnllest  extent  in 
all  cases  before  resorting  to  a  strike,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Not  in  all  cases.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  at  times  when  the  market  has  become  so  demoralized  and  so  chaotic 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  engage  in  a  general  suspension  of  work  in  order  to 
restore  prices  in  the  market,  to  make  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay  living  wages, 
in  that  case  arbitration,  I  understand,  has  not  been  offered  by  the  miners  for  the 
reason  that  it  could  not  have  any  good  result.  Prices  have  been  so  demoralized 
at  certain  seasons,  and  run  along  for  a  year  at  a  time,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  employers  to  pay  higher  rates  of  wages  unless  a  suspension  took  effect,  to  take 
out  of  the  market  the  coal  that  was  stocked  there,  as  was  the  case  in  1897. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Livingston.  )  From  vour  observation  and  from  statistics 
vou  have  at  your  command,  have  your  miners  lost  as  much  by  strikes  as  they  would 
have  lost  by  reduction  of  wages? — ^A.  No.  I  will  say  the  miners  never  lost  anything 
by  a  strike.  They  never  lost  anything  by  being  thrown  out  of  employment  one 
month.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  strikes  among  coal  miners,  when  they 
are  general  in  their  character,  tend  to  stagnate  the  ousiness  of  the  country, 
increase  abnormally  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  and  result  in  extreme  hard- 
ship to  the  purchasers  of  coal,  particularly  those  engaged  as  wage-earners  in 
other  trades.  In  the  miners'  stride  of  1897  they  remained  on  strike  84  days.  The 
miners  worked  as  many  days  in  that  year  as  were  worked  in  the  preceding  year, 
a  year  that  had  no  strikes;  and  yet  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  1897  was  more 
than  that  earned  in  1896.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  was  paid  after  the  strike  than  prior  to  it.  The  employers  suffered  heavy 
losses  from  the  strike  because  of  the  necessity  of  their  expending  large  amounts 
of  money  during  strikes  keeping  property  in  repair,  etc.  The  longest  strike  that 
has  ever  taken  effect  in  the  coal  mines — that  is,  general  strike — was  that  of  1897. 
when  the  miners  remained  idle  for  an  average  of  84  days.  That  year  they  worked 
more  days  than  they  did  in  the  year  preceding,  in  which  there  was  no  strike. 
The  possible  production  or  the  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  country  is  one-thii*d 
^eater,  or  40  per  cent  greater,  than  the  possible  consumption  of  coal;  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  miner,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  work 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  will  produce  more 
coal  than  is  consumed.  Last  year,  or  1897,  the  miners  worked  an  average  of  185 
days. 

Q.  On  your  theory  it  ic  the  employer  and  not  the  miner  who  loses  the  money  by 
a  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  a  general  strike.  In  a  local  strike  or  section^ 
strike  the  miner  sometimes  loses  money;  but  to  take  all  the  strikes  in  which  the 
coal  miners  have  been  engaged,  the  miners  have  gained  rather  than  lost  by  their 
strikes,  by  preventing  reductions  in  wages  or  obtaining  increased  wages.  When 
strikes  are  only  sectional,  then  the  coal  is  supplied  from  some  competing  district. 
Then  the  miners  in  that  district,  those  who  have  worked,  gain  money  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  striking  district,  and  while  the  miners  as  a  whole,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, nave  lost  nothing,  the  miners  in  some  particular  sections  have  lost.  In 
1897  the  miners  worked  an  average  of  179  days.  There  were  employed  in  that 
time  397,701  miners.  They  produced  in  that  year  200,221 ,265  tons.  The  capacity 
of  the  mines  is  all  of  100.000.000  tons  greater  than  that.  It  would  indicate  that 
the  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  present  output  of 
them,  and  that  the  miners  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employment  one-tlurd  of 
the  time,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Q.  And  then  the  miners  do  not  complain  of  that  as  a  hardship?  They  know  it 
is  the  natural  result? — A.  Yes;  they  recognize  that  as  a  natural  result.  They 
take  the  position,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  they  can  produce  as  much  coal  as 
is  consumed  in  the  country  in  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  hours  of  labor  should 
be  reduced  to  as  many  hours  per  day  as  would  produce  200,000,000  tons. 

Q.  If  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  you  can  mine  all  the  coal  that  the  world  wants 
during  the  whole  12  months  and  you  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  employ  all 
the  time,  making  it  an  8-hour  day,  that  would  throw  all  the  loss  of  the  output  on 
the  employer  and  the  miner  would  get  the  entire  advantage,  would  he  not?— A. 
No;  I  tnink  not. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  wages  the  same? — A.  The  same  per  ton;  that  would  make 
no  difference.    We  do  not  work  by  the  day,  but  by  so  much  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  man  will  dig  as  much  coal  in  8  hours 
as  he  would  in  10,  or  about,  at  that  kind  of  work?  Does  he  not  become  so 
exhausted  physically  that  he  can  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  in  10? — A.  I  think 
a  man  can  do  more  physical  work  in  8  hours  than  in  10.  You  occasionally  meet  a 
man  that  will  dig  more  coal  in  10  hours  than  in  8,  but  the  average  man  will  not. 
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O.  (By  RepreBentatiye  LivmosTON.)  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  yon  were  not 
endeayoring  to  throw  too  much  expense  on  the  mine  owner. — ^A.  I  do  not  see 
where  we  throw  any.  If  coal  is  mined  at  40  cents  a  ton,  it  is  only  going  to  cost 
the  mine  owner  40  cents.  The  cost  to  the  mine  owner  is  exactly  the  same, 
bccanse  he  only  pays  at  so  much  x^er  ton,  anyhow.  It  does  not  matter  to  the 
mine  owner  whether  a  man  mines  20  or  2  tons  of  coal.  There  is  no  increase  in 
cost  to  him. 

Q.  Unless  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plant  and  the  management  of  the  plant 
dnring  the  idle  honrs? — A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  small  matter. 

Cj.  (By Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  time  wasted  be  anymore  under  the  8-hour 
avstem  than  under  the  10-nour  system? — ^A.  No;  exactly  the  same.  It  would  be 
the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  You  have  the  8-hour  workday  in  the  four  States  in  which  you  advise  us  that 
75  per  cent  of  your  organization  exists? — ^A.  Yes;  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  I  want  to  say  further  on  the  matter  of  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  mine  at  times  when  the  mine  is  idle  that  if  a  mine  worked  200  days  at 
10  hours  a  day  it  would  amount  to  2,000  hours'  work  for  the  year.  At  present 
they  have  worked  179  days,  while  there  are  800  working  days  in  the  year;  taking 
200  days  for  my  illustration,  if  they  divided  those  10  hours  into  a  lesser  workday, 
the  mine  would  be  idle  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours,  anyhow. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  methods  of  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklist,  and  sympa- 
thetic strikes? — ^A.  At  times  strikes  are  inaugurated  at  one  mine  or  in  one  district; 
at  other  times  what  are  termed  general  strikes  occur.  A  general  strike  is  only 
resorted  to  when  the  coal  market  becomes  so  demoralized  and  chaotic  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  curtail  production,  so  that  prices  of  coal  may  be  restored 
and  it  is  possible  for  employers  to  yaj  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  The  boycott  is 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  employees.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  miners  refuse  to 
purchase  coal  or  other  product  which  is  not  produced  by  union  miners,  or  under 
fair  conditions  of  employment.  The  blacklist  has  been  one  of  the  worst  weapons 
labor  has  had  to  contend  against.  For  instance,  if  a  miner  was  discharged  by  a 
coal  comx)any  for  insisting  upon  better  conditions  of  employment,  or  trying  to 
induce  his  fellow-workmen  to  join  his  labor  organization,  he  often  found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  employment  in  the  State  where  he  then  resided.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  our  organization  to  secure  proof  that  this  method  has  been  resorted 
to  by  employers.  It  is  a  well-known  Act,  however,  that  in  the  State  of  West 
Virs^nia  if  a  man  dares  to  assert  the  rights  gnaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  he  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
and  family  by  his  employer,  and  many  times  is  unable  to  secure  employment  at 
any  other  mine  in  the  State.  Sympathetic  strikes  are,  in  our  judgment,  not  only 
justifiable,  but  many  times  absolutely  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
capacity  of  the  coal  mines  is  so  much  greater  than  the  i)os8ible  consumption  of 
coal  that  when  one  district  is  compelled  to  engage  in  a  strike,  either  in  opx)osition 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  or  for  an  increase  in  wages,  the  markets  can  be  supplied 
by  mines  in  other  districts,  and  this  has  often  been  done  without  loss  or  profit  to 
the  employers  that  engage  in  the  contest.  The  operators  in  the  district  where 
work  has  not  been  suspended  would  enter  into  a  combination  with  those  in  the 
striking  district  by  which  they  would  supply  the  trade  and  contracts  of  the  oper- 
ators  on  strike,  jpying  them  a  share  of  the  profits  which  accrued  to  those  supply- 
ing the  trade.  This  melLod  made  it  necessary  at  times  for  miners  in  other  dis- 
tricts to  engage  in  what  are  called  sympathetic  strikes.  Another  reason  which 
makes  sympathetic  strikes  justifiable  is  the  fact  that  coal  is  sold  on  such  close 
marpns  that  where  the  operators  of  one  district  secure,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  a 
mining  rate  that  is  less  than  that  paid  in  competing  districts,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  miners  in  other  districts  must  accept  either  a  less  rate  of  wages 
or  the  business  will  be  diverted  from  the  districts  to  which  it  proi)erly  belongs, 
and  will  be  secured  by  the  operators  paying  the  lower  rate  of  wages.  It  is  our 
experience  that  wages  often  are  reduced  in  one  district  and  not  in  another.  The 
business  that  properly  belongs  to  the  district  at  work  where  higher  wages  are 
paid  is  diverted  to  the  district  where  the  lower  rate  is  paid,  tnereby  causing 
extreme  hardships  to  those  employed.  The  miners  have  grown  to  recognize  the 
prevailing  competition  so  well  that  they  volunteered  a  reduction  of  16  cents  a 
ton  in  order  to  give  the  mine  owner  an  opportunity  to  retain  his  trade  and  busi- 
ness. That  was  done  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  Pennsylvania,  and  miners  in  Ohio 
volunteered  to  the  employer  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Q.  Did  the  employers  request  that  that  be  done?— A.  My  understanding  is  that 
they  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  organization  to  the  fact  that  their  business 
was  being  diverted,  and  the  only  way  they  could  run  was  by  the  miners  accepting 
less  wages,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  organization  recognized  the  fair- 
ness of  that  position. 
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Q.  Si>eaking  of  the  trade  being  diverted  to  the  cheapest  point  of  prodnction, 
do  you  find  that  this  is  caused  sometimes  by  operators  who  are  hostile  to  each 
other  in  a  business  sense,  or  do  you  find  some  operators  will  own  mines  in  the 
different  districts,  and  because  of  theit  large  ownership  of  mines  they  will  divert 
the  trade  to  the  cheapest  one? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  often  true.  Many  curators  own 
mines  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  operators  also  own  mines  m  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  often  leave  their  mines  almost  idle  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
mine  their  coal  for  markets  in  West  Virginia,  where  it  is  mined  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  importation  of  new  or  forei^  labor  under 
contract  or  otherwise,  or  the  oi)eration  of  the  law  forbidding  the  importation  of 
contract  labor? — ^A.  Within  recent  years  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor 
has  not  been  as  serious  a  factor  in  determining  the  wage  question  in  coal  mines 
as  it  formerly  was.  Years  ago  shiploads  of  immigrants  were  imported  from  con- 
tinental Eurox>e,  and  were  brought  to  mining  points  where  miners  were  contend- 
ing for  better  conditions  of  employment,  ana  were  given  work  that  formerly 
belonged  to  American  citizens.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  coal  operators 
discovered  that  this  class  of  labor  was  not  as  desirable  as  they  had  anticipated, 
for  the  reason  that  after  being  in  this  country  for  some  time  and  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions  of  emplo^ent  themselves  they  would  engage  in  strikes, 
and  often,  because  of  their  inaoihty  to  understand  the  English  language  and  our 
form  of  government,  they  would  resort  to  lawless  acts,  sometimes  going  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  property.  The  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract 
labor  has  assisted  materially  m  preventing  employers  from  securing  foreign  labor 
to  displace  American  labor. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  exx>erience  of  your  organization  in  treating  with  that 
class  of  labor?  Are  thejr  hard  to  control? — A.  Sometimes  extremely  so.  1  speak 
of  the  non-English  speaking  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  they  more  lawless  than  the  other  miners? — ^A. 
When  they  engage  in  a  strike  it  is  more  difficult  to  control  them  than  the 
English-speaking  people.  The  inmiigrants  from  English-speaking  countries  of 
Europe  have  never  been  difficult  to  control,  because  they  understand  trade 
unions  before  leaving  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  the  understanding  of  English,  perhaps,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q|/VBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  injunction  in  strikes?— 
A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  injunction  has  Seen  one  of  the  most  effective 
weai>ons  that  has  ever  been  used  to  intimidate  labor.  We  have  cases  where 
injunctions  have  been  issued  against  our  people,  naming  some  few  of  our  leading 
members  and  including  all  others,  not  naming  them,  who  were  members  of  our 
organization,  enjoining  them  from  the  commission  of  crimes  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  commit ;  enjoining  them  from  walking  on  the  public  highways  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  going  forth  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  property,  when 
they  never  intended  to  destroy  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  our  industnal  mstory  that 
men  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  for  contempt  of  court  and  had  a  trial 
afterwards  for  the  crime  they  were  supposed  to  have  committed,  and  were  never 
convicted  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Eu^ne  V.  Debs,  in  Chicago,  who  served  6 
months'  imprisonment  for  violating  an  injunction,  and  they  never  convicted  him 
of  the  crime  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  where  an  injunction  was  in  ox)eration  to  the 
disadvantage  of  your  organization?-— A.  Yes.  In  the  strike  of  1897  an  injunction 
was  issued  a^inst  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  Mr.  Ratchford,  and 
many  others  in  West  Virginia,  restricting  them  from  approaching  mines  or  roads 
that  do  approach  mines,  and,  in  fact,  curtailing  many  of  the  privueges  we  usually 
regard  as  American  liberty. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  never  intended  to  commit  those  acts?  What  was 
the  history  of  the  strike  of  1897? — ^A.  My  chief  reason  is  that  we  have  had  no 
intention  of  committing  lawless  acts.  They  had  approached  those  mines  prior 
to  that  time  along  the  same  streets,  and  did  not  commit  any  lawless  acts.  We 
had  nearly  100,000  men  engaged  in  the  strike,  and  not  one  single  act  of  lawless- 
ness. 

Q.  What  is  the  entire  period  covered  by  that  strike,  84  days?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  C.  J. Harris.)  Would  there  not  be  sufficient  ground,  where  a  large  mob 
ffot  together,  of  apprehending  serious,  unlawful  acts  such  as  to  warrant  the  inter- 
ference of  courtsr— A.  No. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  history  of  coal  mining  strikes  as  a  general  thing  in  regard 
to  violations  and  mob  law  and  intimidation  of  others  who  wished  to  work,  who 
were  not  organized  labor?— A.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  riot  has  been 
precipitated  where  it  was  because  of  the  unlawful  interference  on  the  part  of 
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the  strikers.  Most  of  m^  experience  and  observation  has  been  that  where  riots 
haye  been  precipitated  it  is  because  of  the  interference  of  Pinkerton  men,  armed 
guards,  etc.,  attempting  to  intimidate  the  strikers.  I  might,  as  an  illustration, 
draw  your  attention  to  Virden,  HI. ,  where  colored  miners  were  imported  from  the 
Southern  States,  accompanied  by  armed  guards,  nonresidents  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  At  that  time  the  union  men  were  gathered  from  all  surrounding  towns 
to  meet  those  men  when  they  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  induce  them 
not  to  go  into  the  mine  and  take  their  places.  As  soon  as  the  train  arrived  the 
armed  guards  on  the  train,  seeing  the  large  number — ^thousands  of  miners — ^fired 
upon  them  and  killed  several  of  them;  then  the  union  miners  took  up  their  guns 
and  returned  the  fire;  the  result  was  that  9  miners  were  killed  and  about  10  of 
the  guards.  The  colored  miners  went  on  through  and  escaped.  The  forbearance, 
and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  union  miners  to  be  lawful  can  not  be  overestimated 
in  that  case.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
calling  out  his  troops  to  protect  the  colored  men,  who  were  then  in  Springfield, 
because  he  had  perfect  confidence  of  tiie  union  miners  protecting  them.  In  times 
of  strikes  the  union  men  are  never  sworn  in  as  ^ards  to  defend  the  property; 
the  employer  prefers  to  get  guards  from  other  sections. 

Q.  You  use  intimidation  to  prevent  men  from  working  in  case  of  strikes;  can 
you  then  justly  complain  of  the  courts  intimidating  the  intimidators? — ^A.  I  know 
of  know  instance  where  they  compelled  men  to  refrain  from  working  by  intimida- 
tion. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  previous  testimony  that  there  was  some 
intimidation?— A.  I  said  at  mines  at  work,  where  the  mmes  were  in  operation 
and  the  union  men  were  governing  the  mine,  that  they  many  times  refused  to 
accept  employment  if  nonunion  men  were  with  them.  I  did  not,  however,  refer 
to  strikes  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Do  you  believe  you  have  the  same  right  to  assemble 
on  the  public  highway  as  in  a  city  hall? — A.  i  es. 

Q.  Do  you  beheve  tne  working  men  on  a  strike  should  have  the  same  rights  as 
pouticians  or  public  meetings  of  any  kind? — ^A.  Elxactly  the  same  right. 


Q.  Without  any  fear  of  injunction? — ^A.  Yes. 


Have  you  any  cases  or  instances  on  record  of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
miners'  union  directly  or  indirectly  encouraging  violations?— A.  Elzactly  the 
contrary  is  true.  They  have  always  advised  that  care  be  exercised  in  observing 
the  law.  Without  exception,  the  leaders  of  the  miners  always  caution  that  care 
be  used  not  to  violate  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  leaders;  but 
as  an  actual  fact  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  instances  of  actual  violations — 
throwing  of  missiles,  abusive  lan^age,  and  other  overt  acts — which  would  dis- 
tinguish this  from  a  common  pohtical  meeting  such  as  suggested  here?— A.  I 
will  say  from  my  own  experience  that  I  have  seen  more  missiles  thrown  at  polit- 
ical meetings  than  at  labor  meetings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  injunction  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  employers  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with  organized  labor  and 
a  consequent  disadvantage  to  the  workmen?— A.  Yes;  I  regard  the  injunction 

Srocess  to  be  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  has  been  used  against  labor,  and  I 
are  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  working  x)eople  in  the  judiciary  of  this  country;  that  miners  are  usually  very 
law-abiding,  very  patriotic,  love  their  country,  and  respect  their  courts;  but 
since  this  process  of  issuing  injunctions  against  them  has  oeen  inaugurated  they 
are  losing  respect;  they  feel  at  times  that  the  courts  are  against  them,  and  it  is  a 
common  expression  during  strikes,  when  injunctions  are  applied  for,  '*  The  courts 
are  against  us — the  troops  are  against  us."  They  feel  that  the  (jk>vemment, 
through  its  judiciary,  is  not  acting  impartially  between  employee  and  employer. 
Q.  You  believe  that  the  injunction  should  be  used  where  it  properly  belongs? — 
Yes,  I  believe  in  its  proper  application;  I  believe,  however,  that  tne  laws  are  suf- 
ficiently stringent  and  severe  to  pumsh  a  man  for  a  crime.  I  contend  that  the 
courts  ought  not  to  anticipate  that  a  body  of  miners,  of  American  citizens,  are 
going  to  commit  a  crime;  they  have  no  right  to  assume  you  are  going  to 
commit  a  crime.  These  applications  for  injunctions  have  invariably  been  made 
through  the  mine  operator  or  some  man  who  had  come  there  to  take  the  place  of 
the  striking  miner.  One  case  I  can  relate  at  present,  where  thousands  are  about 
to  be  deported  from  Indian  Territory  for  striking  for  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  the  right  to  belong  to  labor  unions.  As-soon  as  we  ask  a  hearing  on  it, 
those  men  will  leave  the  Territory  who  had  sworn  to  this  application  for  an 
injunction,  showing  that  the  injunction  is  issued  often  under  unfair  circum- 
stances. The  persons  whom  they  are  issued  agaiast  often  do  not  know  that  an 
application  has  been  made  for  it.    They  issue  temporary  injunotions. 
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S.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Would  an  injunction  against  a  man  who  intended 
meant  to  act  in  a  perfectly  legal  way  affect  or  harm  him  in  any  way? — A. 
If  the  injunction  only  provides  that  you  shall  not  violate  certain  laws,  we  do 
not  mind  it.  We  take  it  as  American  citizens  that  the  Government  has  no  right 
to  issue  injunctions  saying  you  are  enjoined  from  the  commission  of  a  certain 
crime.    We  believe  the  law  saving  we  shall  not  do  that  is  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  all  members  of  your  coal  miners*  union  American 
citizens?— A.  No,  not  all  of  them. 

<jL  Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  unnaturalized  residents  of  this  country?— 
A.  1^0, 1  should  sav  not;  a  very  large  per  cent  are  Americans. 

Q.  A  large  number  do  not  speak  the  English  language?— A.  Yes;  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  organizations  are  not  strong. 

Q.  You  admit  the  right  of  the  mine  owner  or  oi)erator  to  work  what  class  of 
labor  he  pleases  in  his  own  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  It  is  his  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  chooses  to  prefer  nonunion  labor  or  imported  labor  from  other  States, 
has  he  a  legal  right  to  do  so? — ^A.  I  suppose  he  has  a  legal  right. 

Q.  Has  he  a  moral  right? — A.  In  my  opinion  he  has  not  a  moral  right.  I  take 
the  position  that  a  coal  company  derives  its  right  to  exist  from  the  State,  and  as 
soon  as  a  corporation  becomes  a  menace  to  the  community  it  ought  not  to  be  there. 

Q.  Are  not  some  owned  by  individuals?— A.  Chartered  by  the  State. 

Q.  Can  not  a  man  operate  a  mine  without  a  charter? — ^A.  I  think  ordinarily  the 
coal  companies  are  chartered.  Speaking  of  the  moral  right  of  a  corporation  to 
imi)ort  men  from  one  State  to  another  to  work  for  any  wa^es  they  feel  disposed 
to  x>ay,  they  have  no  riffht  to  do  so  for  thio  reason:  Ordinarily  American  citizens 
settle  at  a  mine;  they  buy  a  home  there;  they  become  citizens  of  a  place;  thev 
have  interests  there;  they  have  helped  make  the  mine  and  are  a  part  of  it.  A 
reduction  of  wages  is  offered,  which  they  refuse  to  accept.  The  employer  goes 
down  South  or  some  other  place  and  imports  a  larse  number  of  coal  miners  to 
take  their  places.  It  drives  them  away  from  the  homes  they  have  worked  so 
hard  for.  driving  their  children  on  the  streets  or  the  town.  They  have  no  moral 
right  to  bring  them  there.  When  labor  is  imported  from  one  point  to  another,  it 
is  generally  under  a  misapprehension,  misrepresentation  that  no  trouble  exists; 
that  wages  are  much  better  than  they  are;  that  they  can  earn  $3  and  $4  a  day. 
These  men  are  brought  there  and  do  not  find  the  conditions  as  they  expected  and 
consequently  are  not  themselves  benefited  as  largelv  as  they  should  have  been. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  stringent  law  should  be  enacted  making  it  lUegsd  for  corpo- 
rations to  advertise  for  men  under  false  pretenses,  to  bring  men  from  one  point 
to  another  under  misrepresentations. 

3.  Do  the  miners  own  their  own  homes  to  a  large  extent  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio?— A.  It  is  to  a  larger  extent  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  than  in  other 
places. 

Q.  Are  those  men  American  citizens  or  foreign  element? — ^A.  Very  largely 
American. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  injunction  been  used  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  miners  from  coming  in  contact  with  those  who  come  to  take 
their  places,  so  that  miners  can  not  use  lawful  means  to  persuade  them  not  to 
take  work?— A.  We  believe  that  is  the  purpose  of  it,  to  prevent  miners  who  were 
trying  to  get  better  conditions  of  employment  from  meeting  and  talking  to  the 
men  who  were  at  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Does  the  injunction  usually  restrict  men  from  com- 
mitting certain  acts  of  violence;  or  does  it  restrict  them  from  attending  public 
meetings  in  anticipation  of  acts  of  violence;  or  does  it  restrict  them  from  coming 
into  that  territory  for  any  purpose?- A.  Sometimes  they  are  different  in  their  char- 
acter; some  restrict  them  from  all  of  those;  from  holding  public  meetings;  from 
walking  on  the  public  highways,  approaching  property  of  coal  comx)anies  where 
men  are  at  work,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  got  out  in  different  shax)es.  Then  there 
are  what  we  call  *'  blanket "  injunctions.  It  includes  every  man  that  mines  coal 
at  times,  every  member  of  our  organization;  for  instance,  an  injunction  issued 
in  Pennsylvania  would  include  myself  if  I  was  in  California. 

Q.  In  case  an  employer  found  it  necessary  to  import  men,  because  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  secure  men  to  perform  his  work  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wa^es  that  was 
paid  in  that  district,  would  your  organization  object  to  it?— A.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  favor  it. 

Q.  If  your  members  at  any  time  refused  to  work  for  the  employer  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages,  would  vour  organization  aid  the  latter  in  securing  labor? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  instances  where  our  men  have  refused  to  work  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages,  and  when  we  called  on  them  we  told  them  they  must  either  return 
to  work  or  we  would  put  men  in  their  places. 
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Q.  What  methods  prevail  in  your  trade  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  methods  of 
payment?— A.  In  the  States  where  onr  orsanization  is  strongest,  the  method  of 
payment  is  by  cash  and  conx>ons,  store  oroers,  etc.  Payments  are  semimonthly, 
and  we  favor  weekly  payments;  but  onr  agreement  is  for  semimonthly  pay.  I 
might  say  on  the  advantage  of  weekly  pays,  their  advantages  are  best  demon- 
strated by  semimonthly  as  com];)ared  with  monthly  pay,  wmch  prevailed  some 
time  ago.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  miners  have  received  a  semimonthly 
X>ay.  Laboring  people  can,  when  paid  weekly,  purchase  provisions  and  other 
necessary  supplies  much  cheax)er  than  they  can  when  they  only  receive  payment 
for  their  labor  once  a  month.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
enabled  to  x>ay  cash  for  articles  purchased,  instead  of  bein^  compelled  to  pur- 
chase on  the  credit  system.  In  mming  centers  the  business  mterests  have  been 
largely  benefited  by  the  shorter  pays  and  have  not  as  many  accounts  unsettled  as 
they  did  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  semimonthly  x>ay.  The  prevailing  sys- 
tem in  mining  towns  up  to  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  to  retain  at  least 
one-half  montn*s  earnings  of  the  employee,  this  amount  being  continually  held 
by  the  employer;  for  instance,  if  a  man  was  employed  on  the  first  of  the  month 
he  would  not  receive  any  pay  imtil  the  15th  of  the  following  month;  he  would 
then  be  paid  for  one  month^s  work.  You  will  readily  understand  that  a  miner, 
nnder  these  circumstances,  would  be  compelled  to  buy  on  credit  for  at  least  one 
month  and  a  h^,  or  45  days,  before  he  would  be  able  to  pav  any  of  his  accounts. 
The  two- week  pay  is  an  imi)rovement,  and  we  believe  the  weekly  pay  would 
eliminafce  all  those  objections.  Another  reason  why  weekly  pay  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  miners  is  the  fact  that  when  the  pays  are  less  frequent  men  are 
compelled  often  to  buy  provisions  in  company  stores.  This  inducement  would 
not  DC  if  their  pay  was  given  them  each  week.  Provisions  are  purchased  lower 
and  much  cheaper  for  cash  than  on  credit. 

Q.  Do  you  have  time  or  piece  work  in  your  trade? — ^A.  The  usual  method  in  our 
industry  is  by  tons;  so  much  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  some  day  work,  however? — ^A.  They  have  a  class  of  labor  that 
works  by  the  day;  what  we  call  mine  laborers;  men  who  do  not  mine  coal;  men 
who  keep  i^e  mine  in  reiMur. 

Q.  How  many  such  men  are  there  on  an  average  aroxmd  the  mine? — ^A.  I  think 
it  will  not  exceed  7  per  centi 

S.  In  this  connection  you  said  the  8-hour  workday  has  been  granted? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  When  the  employers  granted  the  8-hour  workday  did  tney  grant  with  it 
that  those  men  working  by  toe  day  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  day's 
work  as  they  formerly  received  under  the  longer  workday? — ^A.  No;  when  the 
8-hour  workday  was  established  in  the  mines  the  men  working  by  the  day  were 
reduced  in  proportion — ^two  hours. 

Q.  Was  tiiat  voluntarily  done  on  the  i>art  of  your  organization? — ^A.  It  was 
done  by  agreement  with  the  operators. 

3.  Have  you  any  slidmg  scales  or  minimum  wage  scales? — ^A.  No. 
.  (By  iMr.  North.)  Wnat  are  the  reasons  that  the  sliding  scale  method  can 
not  be  introduced  into  the  mining  industry  as  in  the  iron  industry? — ^A.  It  has 
been  little  discussed  by  the  two  interests,  the  miners  and  the  operators.  Some 
years  ago  we  used  to  have  it  locally.  I  think  the  sliding-scale  wage  would  be 
very  much  favored  by  the  miners  provided  a  minimum  wage  scale  was  fixed  that 
would  give  the  miners  a  living  wage;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  we  would  favor 
it;  if  by  agreement  we  could  nx  a  rate  and  we  would  receive  no  less.  In  Alabama 
they  have  that  method;  the  wages  of  the  miner  are  based  on  the  fluctuation  of 
the  iron  market. 

JQ.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  the  iron  miners — ^the  coal  miners  too? — A.  The  coal 
miners  too. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Why  is  that  not  feasible? — ^A.  It  is  feasible,  providing  a 
minimum  wage  scale  exists. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practiced  in  the  English  mines  to  some  extent? — ^A.  I  think  that  it 
is.  I  understand  that  the  organization  in  England  has  a  method  by  which  wages 
advance  or  decrease. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  living  wage?— A.  A  wage  that  would  afford  a  worker 
a  sufficient  amount  of  mopey  to  enable  him  to  live  as  we  believe  workingman 
should  live,  educate  his  chil&en,  clothe  them  properly,  and  to  save  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  live  when  old,  if  he  live  frugally  ana  reasonably  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  operator  should  pay  that  wi^e  irrespective  of  whether  he 
can  do  so  vnthout  a  loss? — ^A.  No.  If  they  all  paid  it  there  would  not  be  any  loss. 
That  would  be  a  solution  of  the  entire  question,  because  if  they  all  paid  it  that 
would  fix  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  Fix  the  price  of  coal  in  the  market? — ^A.  It  would  certainly  fix  it  so  far  as 
the  operator  selling  it  is  concerned.    As  it  is,  of  course  they  aU  do  not  pay  the 
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same  rate  of  wages,  and  the  market  becomes  overstocked  by  coming  in  and  trying 
to  cnt  prices. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  According  to  your  definition  of  a  living  wage,  have 

Son  that  to-day? — ^No;  the  miners  have  not,  generally;  in  some  of  the  States  we 
ave. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phuucps.)  What  you  would  consider  a  living  wage  for  all  would 
be  such  wages  as  would  support  a  man  with  a  family,  regajrdless  of  whether  he 
is  married  or  single  or  has  a  family  of  5  or  8  children?— A.  That  would  permit 
him  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  If  he  was  not  married  he  would  have  saved 
money,  or  he  would  get  married,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Are  most  miners  married? — ^A.  Yes;  as  large  a  per  cent 
as  other  citizens,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  have  a  theory  that  a  certain  wage  should  be  paid,  irrespective  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men? — ^A.  No;  I  believe  a  living  wage  should  be  fixed. 

<j.  You  regard  living  wage  and  minimum  wage  as  synonymous  terms? — ^A.  No; 
minimum  wage  might  not  be  a  living  wage  to  one  part  of  our  men;  it  nught  be 
to  another;  there  are  so  many  different  standards  of  living.  This  is  virtually 
true;  there  are  manv  different  classes  of  men  who  work  in  our  mines — ^for 
instance,  the  people  of  continental  Europe — ^the  standard  among  whom  is  not  as 
hifi'h  as  among  the  men  American  bom. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  living  wage  should  be- fixed  for  aU  miners  and  a  price  put 
on  the  products  in  the  mines  and  paid  all  persons  en^ged  in  mining  operations? — 
A.  Do  not  understand  that  I  agree  that  the  minimum  wage  or  sliding  scale 
would  be  feasible;  but  I  agree  that  the  slidin^-scale  method  of  fixing  wages 
would  be  a  part  of  the  business,  providing  a  minimum  wage  scale  was  fixed  that 
would  enable  us  to  earn  enough  to  sunx>ort  our  families.  However,  I  do  not  know 
of  an  organization  that  has  advocated  that  within  recent  years. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  production  under  these  circumstances  were  such  that  it 
cut  off  a  great  many  poor  people  who  had  families  to  support,  would  it  not  create 
as  much  trouble  in  another  direction? — ^A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  coal 
is  cheaper  in  America  than  any  country  on  earth. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  arrange,  then,  that  wages  x>aid  other  people  would  be 
enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  miners'  product,  and  give  them  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  their  families.  Would  it  not  involve,  in  other  words,  a  contract 
to  be  applied  to  all  business  vocations  in  which  there  were  employees? — ^A.  The 
price  between  wages  paid  now  and  what  would  be  paid  to  the  miner  makes  very 
little  difference  on  1  ton  of  coal,  and  necessarily  would  affect  to  a  ver^  smaU 
degree  the  producers  of  coal;  for  instance,  the  average  price  paid  for  minmg  coal 
now  is  40  cents  a  ton;  if  that  was  increased  to  60  cents  a  ton  and  the  miners  got 
a  general  average  price,  it  certainly  would  not  involve  a  hardship — 20  cents  a  ton. 
A  poor  x)erson  only  buys  1  ton  of  coal  a  month,  so  the  effect  would  not  be  far- 
reaching. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  What  is  the  cost  of  coal  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  other  coal-producing  countries  at  tiie  mines?— A.  I  think  perhaps  the  coal 
is  worth  at  the  mines  $1  a  ton  more  than  it  is  here,  and  I  think  me  pnce  is  $1.75 
at  the  mines.    It  wiU  average  about  99  cents  at  the  mines  here. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  approximate  cost  of  coal  in  Qreat  Britain  in 
the  mine? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  retail  to  the  manufacturiuK 
and  city  centers? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  average  price  is.  I  know  that 
it  varies  very  much  on  account  of  long  and  short  hauls,  etc.,  and  upon  different 
qualities  of  the  coal. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  consumer  is  involved  in  trans- 
portation?— ^A.  I  think  that  the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of  coal  ordinarily  is 
transportation. 

Q.  If  you  would  take  the  average  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  the  avers^ 
retail  pnce  at  the  center  of  consumption,  could  you  tell  whether  or  not  it  varies 
accormng  to  the  transportation? — ^A.  Ordinarily  the  price  of  long  hauls  is  greater 
than  short  ones;  the  open  rates  are  greater.  However,  coal  is  often  hauled  a 
long  distance  and  sold  cheai>er  than  when  it  is  hauled  a  short  distance,  owing  to 
the  competition  and  the  grade  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  comi)etition  transportation  causes? — ^A.  I  think  principally  on 
account  of  the  cheaper  production  and  the  better  quality  of  coal.  It  may  oe  of 
a  better  quality  than  coal  mined  close  and  sold  at  a  less  price. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — The  system 
of  i>ayin^  miners  in  store  orders  and  coupons,  etc.,  prevails  almost  generally  in 
mining  districts.  The  miners  are  universsuly  opposed  to  it,  and  have  always  been; 
never  held  a  convention  that  they  did  not  pass  reeolntionB  condemning  it.    Many 
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of  the  States  have  passed  laws  malring  it  tmlawfal,  bnt  thev  have  been  evaded 
by  the  comiMuues  placing  the  store  in  the  name  of  some  other  firm  or  carrying  the 
matter  to  the  sapreme  conrt  and  having  the  law  declared  nnconstitntional.  Nearly 
all  mining  laws  nave  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  State  supreme  courts 
on  the  grounds  that  they  abridged  the  right  of  private  contract. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Daniel.  )  Y  ou  could  not  entireiv  annul  agreements  with  the  min- 
ers about  the  x>ayment  in  checks  and  orders? — ^A.  I  presume  that  if  the  miners 
would  sacrifice  a  sufficient  amount  of  their  x>ay  to  make  up  the  difference,  it  can 
be  done.  That  the  system  is  unfair  Was  demonstrated  by  the  miners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  at  one  time,  attempted  to  make  what  was  called  a  uniformity  a^ee- 
ment  amon^  them.  It  carried  with  it  a  reduction  of  5  cents  -per  ton,  provided 
the  compames  would  abolish  the  stores,  showing  the  miners  are  losing  about  20 
X>er  cent  of  their  wages  because  of  this  x)ernicious  truck-store  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  mines  are  sometimes  continued  in  operation  because  of  the 
profits  of  the  store  enabling  the  operator  to  continue,  whereas  if  he  had  no  store 
he  would  be  obliged  to  shut  up.  his  mines  ? — ^A.  I  think  where  the  truck  stores 
prevail  generally  one  ox>erator  must  have  them  as  well  as  another.  If  one  opera- 
tor closed  his  store,  he  would  necessarily  go  out  of  the  market.  He  would  not 
hare  the  same  advantage  as  his  com^titor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  mines  kent  in  operation  by  the  profit  of  the 
store,  whereas  if  there  was  no  such  store  tne  mine  would  be  closea? — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  profits  are  so  close  that  it  would  close  their  mines  if  the  stores 
were  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Do  we  understand  that  your  organization  has  agreed 
to  accept  less  wages  for  cash  payments  in  Pittsburg? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  tnat  transaction  to  know  whether  tne  organization  itself  gave  its 
guaranty  or  not.    I  know  the  members  and  officers  and  conventions  favored  it. 

Q-  Does  that  carry  with  it  that  the  operators  who  have  no  stores  in  connection 
witn  their  mines  are  suffering  a  disadvantage,  as  comx^ared  to  those  who  have 
stores,  that  is  at  least  fully  equal  to  the  amount  that  the  miner  offers  to  work 
for  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  order  to  get  cash  payments? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  does.  It  is  unquestionably  a  disadvantage  to  the  man  who  has  no  store.  The 
profits  in  the  store  are  often  very  much,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  an  enormous 
business.  Many  of  their  employees  deal  there  when  they  do  not  desire  to.  I  do 
not  mean  at  present  that  they  are  compelled  to,  but  there  are  better  conditions  of 
employment  given  to  men  who  deal  there ;  thev  can  earn  more  wages.  The  one  who 
refuses  to  buy  there  is  often  given  unfavorable  conditions  of  employment,  and  I 
have  had  cases  come  under  mv  observation  where  the  mine  foreman  would  pass 
around  and  tell  the  men  they  had  better  buy  more  goods  at  the  store—*'  You  are 
not  dealing  much  there  now. "  The  result  has  been  that  other  business  interests  in 
the  to¥m  have  suffered  to  an  extent  that  has  been  veiy  undesirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  But  you  have  failed  in  every  effort  to  close  them  by  law? — 
A.  Yes.  In  Illinois  a  law  was  enacted  closing  the  truck  stores.  The  company 
men,  in  evading  the  law,  did  not  change  the  store,  but  when  an  employee  went 
to  the  office  ana  asked  for  a  check  it  was  understood  he  could  get  goods.  The 
company  would  throw  down  $5  in  cash,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  down  the  clerk 
would  pull  it  back  again  and  throw  it  in  the  drawer  and  give  him  the  check.  The 
inference  was  that  he  bought  the  check  with  money,  and  that  he  got  the  $5  and 
traded  it  for  the  check,  although  the  person  did  not  get  his  hand  on  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  seemed  a  while  ago  to  admit  that  if  in  a  mining 
district  a  great  number  of  the  operators  had  company  stores  it  was  necessary  for 
all  of  the  operators  to  have  them  to  compete,  and  then  right  after  that  you  said 
that  you  did  not  believe  the  margin  of  profits  was  so  close  that  it  was  necessary 
for  any  operators  to  have  stores. — ^A.  I  say  that  while  the  company-store  system 
prevails  an  operator  operating  in  a  district  surrounded  b^  company  stores,  in 
order  to  sell  his  coal  to  the  same  advantage  that  his  competitors  do,  must  have  a 
company  store.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  want  it  understood  that  way,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  any  oi>erator  to  have  a  company  store.  The  entire  system  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

S.  You  admitted  that  if  certain  mines  in  a  district  where  the  stores  were  gen- 
did  not  have  stores  they  might  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. — A.  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  be  so  crippled  that  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Where  a  mining  company  owns  the  land,  or  at  least 
where  it  has  built  the  mining  town,  where  there  are  200  to  600  or  600  miners 
living,  or  even  more,  does  the  company  allow  other  men  to  come  in  there  and 
start  another  store?  Do  they  allow  competition  in  that  business  in  that  town? — 
A.  WeU ,  there  are  exceptions  where  they  do  not,  but  usually  they  do.  Other  stores 
can  come  and  engage  in  business. 
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S.  In  those  cases  the  employee  has  no  alternative,  has  he?— ^A.  No;  he  is  com- 
,     ed  to  deal  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  not  these  stores  a  necessity  in  isolated  places? — 
A.  They  may  be  at  the  time  the  mining  town  is  started,  bnt  as  soon  as  a  fair  num- 
ber of  men  move  there  many  others  want  to  come  in  there. 

Q.  Is  one  of  the  objections  of  the  laborers  to  trading  at  the  company  stores 
this,  that  whatever  they  owe  is  certainly  deducted,  and  they  have  to  pay,  whereas 
if  they  trade  with  outside  parties  they  can  either  pay  or  not,  as  they  please? — ^A. 
No;  I  think  that  is  not  stating  the  objection  rignt.  The  real  objection  is  that 
they  want  to  pay  their  bills;  they  desire  to  pay  for  what  they  bny  with  their 
money.  They  do  not  want  the  company  to  deduct  it  without  the  company  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  what  inducement  would  there  be  for  a  merchant  to  indis- 
criminately credit  the  miners? — A.  There  would  be  no  inducement.  If  the  truck 
stores  were  abolished  and  weekly  payments  were  established,  the  miner  would 
certainly  be  able  to  pay  all  the  time,  without  having  credit.  We  very  much 
disapprove  the  credit  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  the  experience  of  merchants  who  are  doing 
business  in  mining  towns,  trusting  the  workingmen  for  their  necessaries  from  one 
month  to  another;  that  the  miners,  as  a  rule,  pay  their  bills? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
invariably  pay  them  when  they  can.  If  they  earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  living 
they  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  the  testimony  and  experience  of  business  men  in 
mining  towns. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  with  any  such  testimony  from  merchants 
operating  stores  in  mining  villages  where  there  are  no  company  stores? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNQSTON.)  Have  you  ever  tried  the  cooperative  store 
as  an  offset  against  any  oppression  that  may  come  from  an  operator*s  store? — A. 
Yes.  Our  organization,  as  a  whole,  has  not;  but  there  have  been  cooi)erative 
stores  often;  frequently  done. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  clean-cut  remedy  for  oppression  on  the  other  side? — ^A.  No;  for 
the  reason  that  the  men  who  deal  in  the  cooperative  store  oft^  do  not  get  work. 
The  man  who  deals  in  his  own  store  does  not  get  work;  does  not  get  as  favorable 
conditions  of  employment;  their  opportunities  to  earn  good  wages  are  lessened. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  the  outside  store  that  gave  indiscrimi- 
nate credit  lose  so  much  in  bad  accounts  that  it  would  have  to  make  its  prices  as 
high  or  higher  than  a  company  store,  which,  deducting  these  accounts  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  would  lose  nothing? — A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  r By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  sign  a  contract  to  trade  at  these 
storesr — A.  No.  Our  people  sign  an  order  for  the  money.  They  can  legally  collect 
it  and  keep  it.  They  sign  an  order,  and  the  very  fact  of  not  siting  a  contract 
does  not  lessen  the  reason  why  our  people  do  it.  It  is  a  condition  of  favorable 
employment.  There  is  a  constant  fear  on  the  part  of  the  employees  that  if  they 
do  not  trade  there  they  will  not  be  treated  as  well.  I  regara  a  truck  store  as  a 
standing  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  a  community.  It  is  a  continual 
standing  intimidation  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Afraid  not  to  deal  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford,)  Have  you  anything:  to  say  of  fines  and  x>enaltieB? — ^A. 
Ordinarily  in  mines  the  only  fines  and  penalties  are  for  loading  unclean  coal. 
They  take  so  much  of  your  wages  for  doing  it— very  frequently  more  than  should 
be  taken — ^and  then  by  discharge.  I  will  say  that  our  organization  has  laws 
requiring  the  miners  to  load  clean  coal.  If  we  knew  of  miners  loading  unclean 
coal  we  would  be  the  first  to  reprimand  them  for  it. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  or  its  representatives,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  sanc- 
tioned the  discharge  of  a  man  who  refused  to  do  what  was  right  in  this  respect? — 
A.  In  many  instances,  where  he  repeatedly  refused  to  do  what  was  right. 

Q.  Believing  he  was  doing  an  injury  to  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes;  we  recognize  the  fact  that  upon  loading  clean  coal  depends  the 
welfare  of  the  operator  as  well  as  the  employee.  I  want  to  savthat  the  operators 
have  frequently  abused  the  privilege,  for  loading  a  piece  of  sulphur,  for  instance, 
not  intentionally.  It  is  impossible  in  coal  mines  for  a  miner  to  keep  out  all  impu- 
rities.   When  it  is  loaded,  and  the  miner  does  not  see  it,  it  is  wrong  then. 

Q.  The  fines  imposed  on  the  men  are  not  money  fines,  but  rather  fines  on  his 
day  labor — dock  so  much  coal  from  him — ^is  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is  practically  a  money  fine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Mine  tenements— have  you  anything  to  say  on  that 
subject?— A.  The  tenements  at  mines  are  usually  built  of  the  very  cheapest  mate- 
rial; small  in  size,  without  any  of  the  conveniences  necessary  for  comfortable 
homes;  no  sanitary  provisions;  built  in  long  rows,  without  fences  in  most  cases; 
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in  fact,  moet  tindesirable  places  to  live;  charges  for  rent  exorbitant;  and  in  many 
cases  an  employee  pays  as  mnch  rent  in  3  or  4  years  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  bnilo- 
ing  amounted  to.  u  saally  a  tenement  honse  is  bnilt  with  straight  boards ;  it  is  not 
weatherboarded  in  mazi^  cases.  In  distinctively  mining  towns,  where  no  other 
industries  prey  ail,  ^on  find  straight  boards,  sometimes  not  plastered.  Then  the 
person  who  moyes  in  them  puts  wall  x>aper  on  at  his  own  expense.  They  often 
nave  from  three  to  five  rooms.  A  d-room  honse  ordinarily  rents  for  $4  a  month, 
4-room  honse  for  |^  a  month,  and  5-room  honse  for  $8  a  month.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing them  is  very  Uttle,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  built.  They  are  built  very  close  together;  probably  20  feet  inter- 
venes between  one  house  and  another,  and  probably  one  well  will  be  sunk  for  12 
or  14  houses.  I  know  of  cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia where  one  well  would  have  to  suffice  for  14  houses.  Closets  are  also  built 
one  for  three  or  four  houses.  They  are  very  undesirable  and  unhealthy.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  not  at  all  proper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  regulated  by  law. 
Q.  What  is  the  srenersd  effect  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  store  being  both 
operated  and  owned  in  connection  with  each  coal  mine? — ^A.  The  effect  has  been, 
in  man^r  instances  where  tenement  houses  were  built  by  the  companies,  that  there 
was  no  inducement  for  the  miners  to  build  homes  of  their  own.  The  same  influ- 
ences are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man  to  live  in  the  company  tenement  house  as 
to  deal  in  the  company  store.  The  employee  who  will  live  in  a  company  house  is 
more  desired  by  tfie  company  than  one  who  lives  in  his  own  home.    It  is  a  very 

good  source  of  large  profit.  The  companies  want  them  there  because  in  times  of 
ibor  disturbances  they  are  more  readily  induced  to  return  to  work,  because  they 
can  be  ejected. 

J).  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  the  establishment  of  a  new  mine  is  it  necessary  for  the 
mine  owners  to  build  new  houses  for  the  miners  to  live  in? — ^A.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  is  necessary;  but  these  houses  ordinarily  are  not  built  for  that 
purpose,  because  if  a  company  starts  a  mine  in  a  large  town  where  there  is  a 
la^e  amount  of  vacant  property  they  usually  build,  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  employer  who  has  been  unable 
to  g^t  the  amount  of  labor  he  desired,  even  though  he  did  not  build  houses  or  own 
a  store?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  wage  scales  in  the  different  States  and  sections? — 
A.  xhe  wage  schedule  is  practically  the  same  in  the  States  governed  by  our 
organization.  The  earning  capacity  of  a  man  is  about  the  same  where  we  make 
our  agreements. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  relative  rates  of  wages  during  the  y&at  50 
years? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  relative  rates  of  wages  paid  for  the  x>a8t 
50  years,  but  I  will  say  for  thePpast  15  years  the  wages  have  undergone  a  constant 
downward  tendency  until  2  years  ago,  when  our  organization  became  so  strong, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  regained  some  of  our  former  losses. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cost  of  your  living  decreased  for  the  last  15  or  16  years,  stead- 
ily?—A.  Not  in  the  proportion  that  wages  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Does  not  a  dollar  buy  more  to-day  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  this  country? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  won't  buy  more  provisions  in  a 
mining  town  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  data  on  that  point?— A.  No;  I  have  no 
data  here,  but  I  could  easily  submit  to  the  commission  the  price  lists  of  provisions 
in  some  mining  towns,  and  I  think  they  will  be  very  conclusive  proof  that  in 
many  of  our  mining  towns  the  price  of  uving  has  not  decreased  in  proportion  to 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Can  you  give  us  the  price  list  for  the  present  year  and  15 
years  ago?  We  could  not  make  the  comparison  annually  unless  we  had  the  two. — 
A.  Comparing  the  prices  in  mining  towns  with  those  in  ordinary  cities  would 
give  the  same  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfor]>.)  Has  the  standard  of  living  of  the  miners  increased 
during  the  time  you  speak  of  ? — ^A.  Yes;  the  desires  and  necessities  of  miners  have 
increased  the  same  as  those  of  other  citizens.  They  desire  better  homes,  more 
luxuries,  reading  matter,  etc. 

Q.  Social  condition  of  labor  during  the  past  50  years. — ^A.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  that  more  than  that  the  large  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  mining  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  50  years  has  done  a  great  deal  to  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  there.  The  people  from  the  non-English-speaking  countries  of 
Emrope  have  made  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Would  you  say  the  conditions  of  miners  are  lower  than 
of  other  avocations  in  this  country? — A.  I  would  say  it  was,  in  districts  where 
the  foreigners  predominate. 
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Q.  Yon  believe  that  the  preeence  of  thoee  x^eople  has  prevented  the  same  social 
advancement  that  otherwise  wonld  have  taken  place? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  abtnost  all  the  coal  mining  of  Alabama  done  by  negroes? — ^A.  1  am  not 
aware  that  most  of  it  is.    I  think  abont  half  of  it  is. 

Q.  So  the  effect  on  the  white  labor  of  the  Sonth,  on  acconnt  of  the  colored 
labor,  wonld  be  the  same  as  in  the  North  on  acconnt  of  this  inflnx  of  foreign 

E>pnlation? — ^A.  I  think  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  colored 
borers  of  the  Sonth  are  not  as  desirons  of  working  hard  as  those  who  are 
brought  from  Lithuania,  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  those  places.  They  come 
here,  feeling  at  first  that  they  are  going  to  get  wealthy.  They  used  to  work  15 
hours  a  day.  Stayed  in  the  mines.  The  colored  laborer  of  the  South  will  not 
work  hard.  They  are  easy-going,  and,  while  they  will  accept  employment  at  low 
wages,  they  will  not  work  as  hard  as  will  a  man  from  continental  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Danibl.)  Where  the  8-hour  system  is  adopted,  do  the  men 
occupy  themselves  in  other  employments  any  portion  of  the  workins  day? — ^A. 
No;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to.    There  is  no  other  emplo^ent  for  tnem. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  those  men  working  15  hours  a  day  m  the  mines.  Would 
they  do  the  same  thing  all  the  time?— A.  In  the  mines,  they  formerly  did.  They 
do  not  do  it  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Why  were  they  doing  that;  to  get  money  ahead?— A. 
I  presume  they  were  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of  accumulatmg  money. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  that  money;  go  back  to  Europe? — ^A.  It  was  a  fallacy. 
They  only  believed  they  could  accumulate  money,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  Some 
of  ^em  aid  buy  little  homes.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  long  hours  do  not 
earn  any  more  wages  than  the  snort.  They  came  here,  not  understanding  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  they  thought  they  could  work  15  hours  a  day  and  do  douole  as 
much  work  as  in  one-half  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATGHFOBD.)  What  has  been  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on 
wages? — ^A.  The  influence  of  orKanization  on  the  wages  of  the  miners  has  been 
very  perceptible,  and  has  secured  for  the  miners,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States,  a 
fair  snare  of  the  wealth  their  labor  produces. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  you  not  view  these  labor  organizations 
as  an  aMolute  necessity,  as  a  set-off  against  combinations  on  the  other  side? — A. 
Yes;  I  regard  labor  organizations  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

Q.  From  the  fact  of  the  other  side  being  combined?— A.  Whether  they  did  or 
not.  It  is  probably  more  so  now  when  the  owners  of  property  and  mills  and  fac- 
tories have  combined,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  under  any  circumstances. 
There  is  no  condition  under  which  a  labor  organization  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Q.  You  do  it  simply  recognizing  the  fact  that  you  are  the  weaker  element  in 
industry  and,  being  the  weaker  element,  you  must  dtganize  for  self-defense? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  number 
employed  in  your  trade?— A.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
employed;  and  at  the  present  time  40  per  cent  more  are  employed  in  the  mines 
than  are  required  to  produce  the  amount  of  coal  produced  annuallv. 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  ox  children? — ^A.  The  effect  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  coal  mines  has  been  very  disastrous  indeed.  Miners 
work  in  foul  and  unhealthy  air,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
where  children  are  employed  it  necessarily  in  j  ures  their  health,  stunts  their  growth , 
and  prevents  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties.  Many  times,  too,  because 
of  less  cost,  boys  are  employed  to  perform  the  labor  of  men.  Most  of  the  mining 
States  that  are  populous  have,  within  recent  years,  enacted  laws  requiring  that  a 
boy  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  a^  before  he  can  be  employed  in  a  coal  mine. 
In  States  where  our  organization  is  strong  they  have  a  14-year  limit.  I  believe 
that  is  so  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  IllinoiB.  Those  laws  have  been 
secured  largely  through  the  influence  of  or^nized  labor — our  organization  and 
others.  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  is  to  decrease  wages,  by  often 
making  the  child  the  breadwinner  of  the  family;  father  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  bov  supports  him  instead  of  the  reverse  being  true. 

Q.  Does  the  influence  of  child  labor  reach  into  all  classes  of  miners?  For 
instance,  if  you  find  a  man  with  three  or  four  boys,  and  you  find  another  man 
who,  perhaps,  has  as  large  a  family  of  girls;  in  one  case  we  have  three  or  four 
who  are  at  work,  in  the  other  case  we  omy  have  one  who  is  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family.  If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  competition  between  those  men,  who 
will  succeed,  and  why? — ^A.  The  one  having  the  boys  would,  because  they  would 
obtain  work  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Where  no  organization  exists  and  the  employer  lays  down  the  terms  of 
employment,  can  the  man  who  has  the  boys  to  help  him  always  work  at  a  less 
price  than  the  man  who  has  not. — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  remedies,  if  an^,  wonld  yon  suggest  regarding  the  emplo3nnent  of 
chudrrai? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  snch  laws  should  be  enacted  as  would  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  children  in  mines  or  factories  until  they  had  reached  a 
reasonable  a^,  and  after  that  it  should  require  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  regu- 
gulated;  for  mstance,  a  boy  coming  into  the  mines  at  14  should  not  be  required 
to  remain  in  the  mines  as  long  as  a  man.  That  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  his  health.  I  think  a  boy  ought  not  to  be  in  the  mines  more  than  4  hours 
when  he  first  starts  to  work  there. 

C^.  Do  you  believe  14  years  is  a  proper  age  at  which  to  install  them  in  the 
mines? — A,  No;  I  think  not.  I  thiuK  tine  age  limit  should  be  16  years.  Ordi- 
narily a  boy  can  not  secure  an  education  by  the  time  he  is  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States,  and  do  you  have  Sunday 
labor?— A.  We  have  an  8-hour  work  day  inPennsvlvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  miners  of  Iowa,  half  of  the  miners  of  Kentucky,  and 
some  of  Tennessee  work  8  hours  per  day.  Sunday  labor  does  not  prevail  out  to 
a  very  limited  extent  in  the  coal  mines. 

<jL  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  8-hour  day  is  for  the  miners  alone,  or  is  it  general? — 
A.  Miners  only;  miners  and  mine  laborers. 

(3.  Is  that  enacted  by  the  States? — ^A.  No;  it  is  an  agreement  between  the 
miners  and  the  employers.    No  State  legislation  on  It  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  are  the  effects  of  the  shorter  workday?— A.  \ 
The  effect  of  the  8-hour  workday  in  mining  States  has  been  most  desirable.  It  ^ 
has  given  employment  to  many  men  who,  prior  to  its  inauguration,  were  unable 
to  secure  wors.  Eight  hours  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  exhaust  all  men  who 
perform  hard  labor.  It  has  given  laboring  men  more  time  to  develop  their  intel- 
lects, and  consequently  has  raised  the  standard  of  citizenship;  has  permitted 
men  to  spend  more  time  with  their  families.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  law  should 
be  enacted,  as  far-reaching  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  reach,  making  8  hours  a  legal 
workday.  There  are  several  reasons  why  laboring  people  usually  require  this  8- 
hour  workday;  not  only  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  to  give  them  more 
time  for  the  aevelopment  of  their  intellects,  but  there  are  now  so  many  men  who 
have  no  employment  that  paths  are  being  beaten  along  all  railroads  by  men  seeking 
employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Are  there  many  men  in  this  country  out  of  employment 
to-aay?— A.  Not  as  many  as  there  were  sometime  ago,  but  very  many  are  out  of 
employment;  in  fact,  there  is  no  industrial  center  where  hundreds  of  men  are  not 
out  of  work,  and  the  newspaper  offices,  when  they  post  their  bulletins  of  wants  in 
the  city  where  I  am — ^a  thrifty  city,  Indianapoli&---crowds  congregate  there;  men 
and  boys  start  off  to  run  to  get  a  iob.  We  oelieve  that  an  8-hour  day,  if  estab- 
lished generally,  would  give  employment  to  these  people.  Many  of  them  have 
families  and  homes,  and  are  good  citizens.  The  fact  that  people  have  been  out  of 
employment  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to  make  men  criminals. 
Unable  to  secure  employment,  they  have  become  thieves,  not  in  the  general  term, 
but  they  have  stolen  something  to  eat;  they  have  degraded  themselves  and  have 
{^one  from  bad  to  worse;  become  frequenters  of  saloons  and  other  bad  places.  It 
IS  my  opinion  that  more  good  would  result  were  a  law  enacted  establishing  an 
8-hour  oay  than  any  other  one  thing  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  law  that  can  be  enacted 
by  a  State  or  the  different  States  that  could  be  made  operative? — ^A.  No;  I  under- 
stBmd  it  can  not  be  done  to  make  it  apply  to  anything  only  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, or  on  product  bought  by  the  Gk>vemment.  I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  require  that  where  auything  that  is  bought  or  manufactured  for  it,  the 
contract  should  provide  that  the  men  only  be  employed  8  hours  a  day  on  it.  The 
influence  of  a  €K)vemment  declaration,  making  it  as  far-reaching  as  under  the 
law  they  can,  would  reach  out  and  would  eventually  include  all  of  the  industries 
of  this  country.  The  trade-union  movement  everywhere  is  demanding  the  8-hour 
workday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  the  experience  of  the  miners  and 
operators  of  those  States  you  have  mentioned  from  the  time  they  a^eed  to  adopt 
this  8-hour  day?  Is  it  mutually  satisfactory  to  them,  or  is  it  objectionable  to 
either  party?— A.  The  employees  have  raised  no  objections.  A  very  uttle  has  come 
from  tne  employers.  There  has  been  some  slight  objection.  They  say  that,  ordi- 
narily, if  it  were  general  they  would  prefer  it  to  a  10-hour  workday  or  a  longer 
workday.  Their  objections  nave  only  been  that  it  was  not  general  and  did  not 
apply  to  their  com];)etitor8  in  other  districts. 

Q.  When  such  agreements  were  made  they  were  made  for  how  long? — ^A.  One 
year. 

Q.  That  year  has  expired. — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  became  of  it? — ^A.  A  new  agreement  was  made,  on  the  same  condi- 
tions, containing  the  8-hotir  workday. 

Q.  Was  that  evidence  of  satisfaction? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Have  jon  had  much  observation  of  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  work  or  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen 
when  a  day's  work  is  8  honrs,  and  10  or  more? — ^A.  In  coal  mines  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work,  bnt  there  is  ^difference 
in  the  men  who  work  8  and  those  who  work  10;  there  is  a  great^fliflstence.  ^The 
men  who  work  8  hours  show  all  the  indicaUons  of  study.  Usually,  they  are 
becoming  more  healthy,  they  are  devoting  more  of  their  time  to  reading,  and 
more  at  nome  with  the  families.  In  the  winter  months  when  they  worked  10 
hours,  it  was  dark  when  the^  went  to  work  and  dark  when  thev  got  home.  Often 
children  would  not  see  their  father  for  a  week;  they  would  be  in  bed  when  he 
left  home  and  in  bed  when  he  came  back.  Under  the  8-hoiir  system  he  does  more 
reading  than  he  did  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  of  miners  in  Great 
Britain,  where  trade  unions  are  the  oldest? — A.  In  most  parts  of  England  it  is  8 
hours,  but  in  some  parts  6.  There  is  one  county  that  is  very  thickly  populated 
with  miners  where  the  hours  are  6. 

Q.  Both  parties,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  favor  the  shorter  workday? — ^A.  Tes; 
it  has  done  very  much  to  improve  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  Miners  have  been 
raised  from  the  very  lowest  standard  of  living  until  to-day  they  are  regarded  as 
amongthe  most  respectable  class  of  citizens. 

CJ.  When  you  stated  that  miners  went  to  work  early  and  returned  late  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  workday,  did  you  refer  to  unorganized  miners? — ^A. 
Yes;  organized  miners  worked  10  hours.  The  organization  always  required  that 
men  work  no  more  than  10  hours  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour 
workday. 

Q.  Was  trade  diverted  into  the  districts  where  the  miners  worked  thb  longest 
hours? — ^A.  Yes.  Where  the  longest  hours  were  worked,  all  mines  having  fixed 
expenses,  those  working  the  longest  could  necessarily  produce  work  the  cheapest. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  working  those  long  hours  reduces  the  fixed  expenses, 
and  they  produce  work  somewhat  cheaper,  and  those  who  buy  coal  buy  it  where 
they  can  buy  the  cheai>est. 

The  history  of  short  hours  has  always  been  increased  wages.  That  has  been 
invaribly  true.  Wherever  hours  became  shorter,  waees  increased.  Day  labor, 
for  instance,  will  increase,  and  has  increased  wherever  hours  have  been  shortened. 

Q.  The  matter  of  day  labor  alone  would  make  the  greatest  difference,  would  it 
not? — ^A.  It  would  be  the  principal  difference. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  How  was  that  when  they  got  paid  by  the  ton? — A^ 
The  day  laborer  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Would  a  uniform  workday  in  all  of  the  States  have 
a  tendency  to  distribute  the  trade  and  give  to  each  mining  district  its  natural 
market? — A.  That  has  been  the  experience  so  far— that  it  has  distributed  the  trade 
equally,  or  as  near  as  possible  among  the  different  districts,  j^vin^  each  of  the 
operators  his  share  of  the  business  and  his  share  of  the  proffts;  ^ving  each  of 
the  miners  their  share  of  the  work  and  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  share  of  the 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  that  system  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  ambitious 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  more  comforts  for  his  family  and  lay  by  money  for  a 
home?— A.  There  are  men  who  for  a  time  might  go  into  a  mine  and  work  for  14 
or  15  hours  hard  and  earn  considerablv  more  wases,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
class  as  a  whole  it  is  required  that  sucn  men  as  those  curb  their  ambitions,  which 
practically  mean  the  destruction  of  their  health  in  the  lone  run. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  hoggish  for  a  man  to  want  to  Ket  along  in  the  world? — ^A. 
If  he  does  it  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else;  and  working  long  hours  on  the  part 
of  one  man  necessarily  means  that  some  other  man  will  have  to  work  long  hours. 

Q.«(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  the  operation  of  existing  laws  'as  to 
screens,  company  stores,  etc.?— A.  The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  screens  and  company  stores  have  almost  invaiiably  been  declar^ 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  courts  for  the  reason  that  they  abridged  the 
right  of  private  contract.  I  know  of  very  few  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by 
State  legislatures  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  Sui)reme  Court.  In  the  mining 
States  for  a  number  of  years  the  miners'  organization  and  other  organizations 
have  sent  lobbyists  to  the  State  legislatures  asking  that  laws  be  enacted  to  abolish 
ttie  truck  stores  and  the  screens  and  such  things,  and  those  requiring  weekly  i)ay- 
ments^nd  they  have  always  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  North.)  You  think  there  is  no  form  of  law  to  cover  these  abuses 
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that  would  come  within  the  Gonstittition?— A.  Our  experience  has  been  that  there 
is  not;  we  have  tried  different  laws.  I  have  had  some  experience  myself  as  a  rep- 
resentative there  in  the  interest  of  the  organization,  and  we  have  tried  framing 
the  laws  in  different  ways,  and  had  onr  best  attorneys  draft  those  laws,  and  it 
apnears  that  we  have  always  been  defeated  in  the  courts. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  think  there  is  no  chance  of  framing  a  screen 
law,  making  it  general  in  its  application,  to  stand  the  test?— A.  I  am  snre  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way.  I  do  not  mow  any  way  that  it  can  be  done  in  the  State  legis- 
latnres.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  laws  were  enacted  that  would  prevent  the 
intimidation  in  any  way,  or  the  influence  of  mine  owners  and  employers  from 
preventin^^  their  employees  from  becoming  members  of  labor  organizanons,  that 
the  orp^anizations  themselves  could  do  a  ^eat  deal  to  regulate  those  abuses.  But 
our  dmculty  has  been  that  either  by  intimidation  or  compulsion,  b^  making 
unfavorable  conditions  of  employment,  men  have  not  been  free  to  join  labor 
organizations.    They  have  not  been  free  to  assert  what  is  certainly  their  ri^ht. 

Q.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  country  belong  to  the  organization? — 
A.  To  our  organization.  I  may  say  there  is  another  miners'  organization  in  the 
Western  States,  called  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  that  probably  embraces, 
I  think,  from  6,000  to  7,000  coal  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  a  miners'  organization  of  West  Virginia? — ^A. 
Tes;  there  is  an  organization  that  is  composed  of  operators  and  miners;  that  has 
a  very  small  per  cent  of  miners  in  it.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  hardly  1  i)er  cent 
of  the  miners  that  belong  to  it.  Its  strength,  at  least,  is  not  known  to  us  to  be 
stronger  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.  )  About  how  many  coal  miners  are  there  in  the  country? — 
A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand. 

Q.  And  the  organization  takes  in  how  many  of  them? — ^A.  Seventy  thousand. 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  tell  from  our  books  what  our  member- 
ship is.  We  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  64,000.  Our  members  who  are  on  a 
strike  are  not  paid  up  and,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  tell  just  what  they  are. 
We  have  a  large  membership  that  do  not  pay  up  that  are  actual  members  of  the 
organization  and  their  local  unions  do  not  send  their  full  capitation  tax  to  us,  lo 
we  are  not  able  to  estimate  the  exact  strength  of  our  organization — ^that  is,  in 
numbers— but  we  know  we  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  64,000.  We  are 
numerically  the  strongest  labor  organization  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.J  You  mean  oy  that  in  proportion  to  the  total? — ^A.  No;  I 
mean  merely  that  we  nave  more  members  than  any  other  labor  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  this  country? — ^A.  In  numbers  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^snnbdt.)  It  must  be,  then,  that  you  have  a  very  large  number 
whose  dues  are  not  kept  up? — A.  We  have  quite  a  number,  but  I  think  our  paid- 
up  membership  is^  from  my  information,  stronger  than  any  other. 

Q.  I  am  autnontatively  informed  that  the  international  tvx)ographical  union 
pays  a  larger  capitation  tax  than  any  other? — ^A.  They  pay  a  larger  tax,  but  they 
only  pay  on  80,()()0.  They  pay  a  larger  capitation  tax  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  than  we  do.  we  pay  on  16,000,  but  that  does  not  help  to  tell  the 
strength  of  the  union,  because  they  do  not  x>^ their  full  capitation  taxes;  but  we 
are  paying  more  this  year  than  they  do.  We  are  paying  on  S0,000  members  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  Phillefs.)  How  many  are  there  embraced  in  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Xiabor?— -A.  The  last  report  showed  nearly  700,000. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  E^ENysDY.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  strength  of  the 
Kmghts  of  Labor?-— A.  I  do  not  know  its  strengtn;  it  is  regarded  as  being  not 
strong. 

Q.  Practically  extinct? — ^A.  It  is  the  opinion  prevailing  among  trade-unions 
that  they  are  losing  stren^h  every  day;  that  their  members  are  leaving  them  and 
affiliating  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  cases  in  any  of  the  States  in  which 
laws  enacted  in  relation  to  screens  or  company  stores  have  been  found  to  be  con- 
stitutional?— ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Coming  to  the  fifth  subdivision,  cooperation,  premium  payments,  industrial 
copartnership,  etc. ;  what  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  those  topics? — ^A. 
I  will  say  that  as  to  the  matter  of  re^plating  WAges  or  division  of  profits,  that  our 
organization  has  never  taken,  to  my  knowleds^e,  any  action  on  that  matter,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  profit-sharing  has  been  introduced  in  the 
mining  industry  except  the  testimony  given  here  yesterday  of  one  case  in  West 
Virginia;  that  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  encourage  cooperation — mining  companies,  for 
instance?— A.  To  some  extent.    We  have  a  provision  that  permits  cooperative 
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xnininp^  companies  to  retain  membership  in  onr  organization,  which  practically 
gives  it  an  indorsement.    We  favor  cooperative  stores. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  a&y  of  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  working- 
men:  old  age  and  service  pensions? — A.  In  my  opinion  the  Qovemment  shonld 
require  that  comfortable  homes  be  furnished  for  t-ne  miners  where  they  are  bnilt 
by  coal  companies;  that  they  should  have  proper  sanitary  regulations  and  be  built 
in  a  manner  that  would  insure  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  reside  in  them. 
I  think,  too,  that  a  plan  whereby  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  mine  owners  and 
a  portion,  a  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners,  should  be  set  aside  and  estab- 
lished as  a  sick-benefit  fund.  A  fund  to  protect  and  care  for  aged  miners  when 
they  become  so  old  they  are  unable  to  wort  longer  and  support  themselves  would 
be  an  advisable  reform. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  immi^ation  on  emplovment  and  wages  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor?;— A.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  effect. of  the 
unrestricted  immigration  has  done  a  great  deal  to  depress  wages;  that  it  has  driven 
from  employment  men  who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Gk>vemment; 
and  I  take  this  position  myself:  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  pro- 
hibiting immigration  of  foreigners  to  tnis  country  at  the  present  time  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  only  injuring  American  workingmen,  but  that,  because  of 
the  advertisements  that  are  spread  through  Europe,  Continental  Europe  particu- 
larly, setting  forth  the  better  conditions  of  employment  here  than  there,  larse 
numoers  are  induced  to  come  to  this  countryi  who,  when  they  get  here,  not  only 
injure  American  workingmen  but  are  deceived  and  injured  themselves  by  finding 
the  conditions  of  employment  not  as  represented  to  them  by  the  steamship  com- 

Eanies  who  have  advertised  the  favorable  and  desirable  conditions  of  employment 
ere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  those  workingmen  in  this  country 
who  are  of  foreign  birth  and  are  in  the  labor  organizations  are  in  favor  of  restrict- 
ing immigration? — ^A.  My  experience  is  that  they  are  now.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  large  element  among  them  who  are  influenced  by  sentiment  or  feel  that  such 
views  as  those  might  be  regarded  as  knownothingism,  that  men  would  have  no 
r^ard  for  a  man  because  he  was  foreign  in  some  other  country;  but  looking  at 
it  in  a  broader  view,  the  men  who  come  here  not  only  injure  us  but  injure  them- 
selves, and  I  find  a  few  among  a  large  number  of  them  favoring  a  restriction  of 
immigration. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  of  foreign  birth  him- 
self, and  he  is  in  favor  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  loiow  his  views  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Have  you  ever  taken  a  vote  in  your  organization  on  the 
question  of  immigration? — A.  No;  never  have.  I  understand  the  convention  of 
our  organization  some  time  a&^o  took  quite  strong  grounds  on  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  but  not  to  prohibit  immigration. 

Q.  YBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  remember  what  that  restriction  was? — ^A. 
I  think  at  the  time  it  was  passed  it  was  intended  to  apply  against  bringing  labor 
in  under  contract;  the  contract  labor  which  used  to  prevail  very  extensively, 
where  employers  would  ^o  to  Continental  Europe  and  contract  for  shiploads  of 
those  x)eople.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  trade-unions, 
and  coal  miners  particularly,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  large  shipload  used  to  be 
brought  here  and  Kept  by  their  agents  at  the  port  where  they  landed,  ready  to  be 
sold  out  to  striking  companies;  taken  there  to  break  up  tiie  strike  and  to  be  moved 
on  giving  their  padrone,  I  think  they  call  him,  the  right  to  pay  so  much  apiece 
for  those  men  to  take  them  down  and  break  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth  engaged  in 
the  mimng  industry? — ^A.  We  have  no  data  on  it,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  one- 
half  of  our  employees  are  of  foreign  birth. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  those  are  citizens  of  this  country? — ^A.  I  will  say  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  are  citizens.  A  few  years  ago  that  was  not  so  true,  because  at 
that  time  they  were  importing  these  non-English-speaking  people  by  shiploads 
here,  but  that  has  been  restricted. 

Q.  Are  those  of  foreign  birth  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  restricted  immigra- 
tion, especially  those  who  have  come  to  this  country  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years? — ^A.  I  would  say  that  those  from  English-speaking  countries  would  favor 
restricted  immigration.  I  do  not  think  that  woula  be  true  of  those  from  the  non- 
English-speaking  countries;  they  favor  free  immigration;  they  are  desirous  of 
bringing  their  people  to  this  country. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  and  engage 
in  coal  mining,  who  are  not  from  English-speaking  countries,  are  generally  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  speak  of  25  per  cent  of  those  people  being  non- 
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citizeiis.  Do  you  mean  25  per  cent  of  the  miners  as  a  whole  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
one-half  who  are  foreigners? — A.  I  speak  of  25  per  cent  of  the  non-English-speak- 
ing foreigners. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  to  make  any  sngpiestions  for  the  regulation  of  immigration? — 
A.  1  favor  the  enactment  of  strict  immigration  laws,  restrictive  laws,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  the  system  of  permitting  people  to  be  induced  to  come  to  this  country 
by  false  representations  is  entirely  wrong,  and  if  it  could  be  restricted  or  pre- 
vented, it  should  be  done  by  law.  The  effect  of  people  coming  here  has  been  that 
thev  have  driven  from  employment  American  worMngmen,  who  were  getting, 
probably,  living  wages;  and  the  immigrants  coming  here  who  have  no  employ- 
ment are  comx)elled  because  of  iK>verty  to  work  for  less,  and  the  immigrant  does 
not  understand  the  trade-unions  ideas,  and  often  takes  employment  of  some  men 
which  should  go  to  our  own  citizens,  and  causes  them  to  join  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed  and  become  tramps  on  the  highways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  briefly  outline  the  restrictions  you 
would  impose?— A.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  given  this  matter  the  thought  it 
deserves  i)OBsibly,  and  could  not  very  well  outline  just  what  restrictions  should 
be  imposed.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  a  person  who  takes  a  position  that  the 
people  coming  from  one  country  are  not  as  welcome  as  those  commg  from  another 
IS  liable  to  be  represented  as  not  having  broad  views.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  this 
commission  that  I  am  not  at  all  narrow  in  my  views  on  the  matter,  but  immi- 
grants who  come  here  from  Eng:land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are,  from  a  trade- 
union  8tandx>oint,  much  more  desirable  than  those  coming  from  other  countries. 
The  French  people  and  German  people  are  very  ^ood  trade-union  x)eople,  because 
they  have  trade-unions  in  their  countries;  but  I  Know  of  no  trade-unions  in  Hun- 
|!;ary  and  Italy,  and  those  people  have  been  undesirable  as  far  as  our  organization 
IS  concerned.  I  believe  that  the  wa^e  earners  of  the  coimtry,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  benefited  were  we  to  have  an  ennre  prohibitory  immigration  law  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  have  so  many  men  unemployed  in  tne  country  that  they  would  not 
discover  that  they  needed  workingmen  for  a  good  many  years,  if  there  were  no 
more  immigrants  that  came  here;  this  being  true,  too,  that  the  immigrants  com- 
ing to  this  country  can  no  longer  go  on  to  farms,  no  longer  ^o  out  West  and  take 
up  vacant  land  and  become  self-supporting,  because  f  armmg,  like  every  other 
industry,  has  become  so  now  that  only  those  who  can  buy  improved  machinery 
are  able  to  make  a  living  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiixips.^  You  would  favor  the  entire  prohibition  of  immigra- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  I  would  lavor  it  for  a  limited  time. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  family  ties  on  both  sides  of  the  water?  There  are  many 
relatives,  father  or  brother  or  sisters,  in  Europe,  that  would  like  to  join  their 
families  here. — A.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  that  extent  of  preventing  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  are  already  here  from  coming;  but,  of  course,  I  understand 
that  is  an  endless  chain,  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  relatives;  if  they  all  came  they 
would  still  leave  relatives  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Can  you  inform  us  fully  of  the  recent  trouble  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  between  the  colored  and  white  miners? — ^A.  Colored  labor  has 
been  and  is  now  being  xused  for  the  puipose  of  reducing  the  wages  of  working- 
men.  They  are  imx)orted  in  large  numbers  from  Southern  States  to  Northern 
States  during  strikes,  lockouts,  and  labor  disturbances,  and  are  put  in  the  mines, 
frequently  working  under  g^ard.  To  prevent  this  it  is  my  opinion  that  laws 
should  be  enacted  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  employers  to  induce  laboring 
men  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  other  places  under  misrepresentation.  I  might 
say,  gentlemen,  that  the  colored  laborers  have  probably  been  used  more  to 
decrease  the  earnings  in  the  mines  of  the  workers  there  than  in  any  other  indus- 
try. The  mine  owners  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  too,  go  to  centers  of  indus- 
tiy  and  even  into  cotton  fields;  they  induced  those  colored  men  to  go  to  some 
otner  Northern  town  or  mining  town  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  when  they  are 
on  a  strike.  They  bring  them  in  there  in  train  loads  under  armed  guards,  and 
they  unload  them  into  the  mines.  Those  x)eople  when  they  get  down  into  the 
mines  are  able  to  earn  about  $1.50.  It  is  more  than  they  get  picking  cotton  or 
doing  the  ordinary  roustabout  work  they  do  in  the  South.    They  have  taken  the 

S laces  of  the  white  miners  and  necessarily  driven  them  from  the  towns  they 
eveloi)ed,  where  they  have  been  living  all  their  lives.  I  know  of  no  element 
that  is  doing  more  to  create  disturbances  in  mining  circles  than  is  the  system  of 
importing  colored  labor  to  take  white  men's  places  and  to  take  colored  union 
men's  places.  Our  organization  does  not  make  any  distinction  between  classes; 
we  r^ard  the  colored  men  fully  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  white  men; 
we  make  no  conditions.  It  is  required  that  om"  organization  shall  treat  them 
without  discrimination.  We  have  had  during  the  last  year  many  disturbances  in 
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which  lives  have  been  lost  and  prox>erty  destroyed  becanse  of  the  importation  of 
these  people  from  the  Soath  to  the  North.  Information  reaching  ns  last  night 
tell  of  the  conflict  at  Pana,  lU.,  between  the  colored  people  and  the  white  people, 
where  the  coal  companies  have  imported  colored  people  to  take  white  people's 
places,  and  let  me  say  this  is  done  nnder  most  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the 
conference  between  tiie  miners  and  the  oi)erator8,  where  the  operator  contended 
that  his  scale  of  wages  was  made  too  high,  he  appealed  to  onr  organization  to 
have  it  remedied,  to  have  it  changed.  Onr  of&cers  immediately  called  a  conven- 
tion of  miners  and  employers,  both  the  interested  parties,  let  them  discuss  the 
matter  in  all  its  details,  and  both  of  those  parties  refused  to  do  it,  claiming  that 
the  scale  was  exactly  right.  The  company  still  refused  to  start  the  mine,  and 
when  the  board  of  arbitration  came  together  that  is  appointed  by  the  governor, 
we  agreed  to  submit  it  to  them  and  they  investigated  the  case,  and  they  too 
declared  that  the  scale  the  miners  were  aemanding  was  fair,  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  just  as  much  dpi>ortunity  to  sell  its  coal  as  any  other  company.  The 
company  again  refused  to  start  the  mine.  They  apx)ealed  to  the  president  of  our 
organization  and  he  apx)ointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  them,  and  they  found 
and  declared  that  the  scale  was  fair  and  that  the  company  had  not  done  as  they 
agreed,  and  this  company  refused  to  open  up  its  mines,  and  they  went  down 
South  and  brought  these  colored  people  up  there  and  that  resulted  in  the  conflict 
at  Pana.  They  were  brought  in  there  to  take  the  places  of  the  miners  at  the 
scale  of  wages  which  had  been  made  by  the  miners  and  which  the  company 
refused  to  accept.  The  reports  from  Pana  are  that  they  shot  five  people.  Many 
innocent  people  were  in  tne  fight  and  were  injured,  and  among  those  innocent 
people  were  one  lady,  who  got  her  arm  shot  off,  and  a  man,  a  merchant  there,  who 
got  shot  in  the  back.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  colored  people  imported 
from  the  South  attempting  to  prevent  their  own  number  from  leaving  the  town, 
to  go  away  from  there.  Some  of  them  had  been  induced  by  our  boys  to  go  away. 
They  were  doing  nothing,  and  carried  no  arms  but  pocket  knives,  when  their  peo- 
ple who  were  there  to  take  their  places  came  out  with  guns  and  tried  to  stop  them, 
which  resulted  in  the  riot. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  the  colored  miners  work  for  a  less  wage  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois? — ^A.  They  do  not;  the  wages  of  the  miners  who  are  organized  are 
exactly  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  nonunion  mines  of  Alabama  they  work  for  less  wages. — ^A.  Yes;  they 
do  work  for  less.  Their  standard  of  living  is  not  as  high,  and  consequently  they 
must  work  for  less. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  colored  miners  are  satisfied  to  work  for  less,  are  they  not? — A. 
My  opinion  is  that  usually  the  colored  persons  in  the  mine  are  not  satisfied  to 
work  to  a  large  extent  at  all;  but  when  they  do  work  they  will  accept  less  than 
the  white  men. 

Q.  They  are  not  so  desirable  a  class  of  miners? — A.  No;  their  standard  of 
morality  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  white  people;  they  are  not  as  desirable  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Jn  speaking  of  the  Illinois  troubles  you  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Pana  and  Virden  strikes,  in  which  the  riots  occurred? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  the  miners  in  both  cases  striking  for  the  arbitration  rate  fixed  by 
the  miners*  organizations,  or  rather  for  the  price  jointly  fixed  between  the  miners 
and  operators? — ^A.  Yes;  fixed  mutually  between  the  ox)erators  of  Illinois  and  the 
miners,  and  affirmed  by  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  a  private  board  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  The  question  was  referred  three  times  at  the  request  of  the  operators;  first, 
to  the  executive  committees  of  both  organizations;  second,  to  the  State  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  third,  to  the  miners*  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  each  case  the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  miners? — ^A.  In  each  case 
the  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  miners;  and  the  operators,  who  made  a  written 
agreement  with  us  to  accept  the  award  of  each  one  of  these  various  courts — we 
have  it  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office;  we  have  a  contract  with  them  to  start 
that  mine  at  the  price  that  was  fixed  by  these  cotirts  of  arbitration — ^refused  to  do 
it  even  in  the  face  of  their  own  acreement. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  of  the  operators  in  the  State  of  Illinois  outside  of 
the  striking  district  in  that  respect? — ^A.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  those 
companies  should  pay  that  price;  that  it  was  only  fair;  their  competitors  were 
paying  it,  and  they  should  pay  it,  too. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  unanimously  supported  the  miners  in  their  movement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  mi^ht  be  a  very  great  thing  for  these  companies 
to  accept  this  proposition,  and  still  it  would  remain,  after  all  was  said  and  done 
there,  to  open  their  mines  on  their  own  basis,  would  it  not?— A.  No;  they  do  recog- 
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raze  the  authority  of  the  convention  to  determine  a  price.  They  had  taken  part 
in  that  convention;  they  had  discnssed  the  reason  why  they  should  or  should  not 
pay  it;  they  participated  in  the  meeting  that  was  to  determine  the  scale  of  wages 
that  was  ued  by  that  convention  on  the  coal  in  the  coal  trade,  freight  rates,  and 
everything,  and  then  refused  to  become  a  narty  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  In  other  woras,they  helped  to  fix  the  same  price  on 
everyone  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes;  tiiey  did  that  for  everyone  else,  and 
had  recognized  a  decision  and  authority  of  the  convention  to  fix  their  scale  of 
wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  fail  yet  to  see, unless  they  had  bound  themselves 
up  to  a  contract  to  accept  a  certain  decision,  why  they  would  be  obliged  to  work 
their  mines  on  that  scale  unless  they  were  a  mind  to. — ^A.  We  have  a  contract 
with  them  by  which  they  agreed  to  accept  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration, 
and  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  recjuires  that  when  an  arbitration  is  held  with 
the  consent  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  they  must  run  the  mine  for  60  days,  and 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  law  has  no  penalty;  but  we  take  the  position  that  a 
person  is  no  less  a  criminal  who  violates  a  law  that  has  no  penalty  than  he  would 
oe  were  it  a  penitentiary  offense. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  will  you  tell  us  what  the  proportion  of  colored  miners 
is  in  the  Alabama  mines? — ^A.  I  have  not  any  data  on  that,  but  from  what  I  know 
of  it  I  would  say  50  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  organization  in  the  South  is  mostly  among  the  white  miners? — ^A. 
In  the  districts  ^ere  it  prevails  it  takes  them  idl  in.  Where  we  have  an  organi- 
zation every  man  who  works  in  the  mine  is  a  member  of  it.  We  do  that  by  agree- 
ment with  the  coal  companies  that  they  employ  union  miners  and  tliat  they 
recognize  the  organization  and  treat  with  it. 

Q.  Those  organizations  which  employ  union  labor  "pay  higher  wages  than  those 
employing  nonunion  labor? — ^A.  Yes, 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  Alabama  you  have  unions  in  which  there  are  both 
white  and  black  members? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  whites  who  are  \n  that  organization  natives  or  foreign  bom? — ^A. 
Very  largelv  natives  of  Alabama. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  in  getting  the 
white  and  black  miners  in  the  South  to  assimilate  together  into  the  same  organi- 
zation— the  same  union? — ^A.  I  will  say  there  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as  our  organi- 
zation is  concerned.  They  recognize — as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  were  forced 
to  recognize— the  identity  of  interest.  I  suppose  among  miners,  the  same  as  other 
white  men  in  the  South,  there  is  the  same  class  differences,  but  they  have  been 
forced  down,  so  that  they  must  raise  the  colored  man  up  or  they  go  down,  and 
they  consequently  have  mixed  together  in  their  organization.  There  are  cases 
where  a  colored  man  will  be  the  officer  of  a  local  union — ^president  of  a  local 
union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  With  white  members?— A.  With  white  people  in  the 
same  organization. 

Q.  And  do  they  mine  together  in  the  same  mines? — ^A.  In  the  same  mines,  but 
frequently  do  not  work  together  as  partners.  Ordinarily  white  men  want  to  work 
by  themselves  as  partners. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  60  per  cent  of  the  miners  in  Alabama  in  your  organi- 
zation?—A.  Probably  a  larger  x>er  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  what  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  Our  organization 
has  less  m  proportion  there  than  any  other  State. 

(J.  Is  that  due  to  so  many  forei^ers  being  employed  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  No; 
it  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  unfair  advantage  tc^en  by  coal  companies  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania.  In  the  anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is 
employed,  I  presume,  150,000  miners,  the  ox)erators  opx)ose  our  organization  so 
vigorously  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  much  progress. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  school  facilities?— A.  I  will  say  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  that  the  public  schools  are  very  efficient. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  objections  by  the  trade  unions  to  them  there; 
but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  our  experience  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of 
schoojs,  nor  in  West  Virginia. 

Q.  How  about  the  Western  States  and  Territories?— A.  West  of  Iowa  there  is 
not  asufficiency  of  schools;  at  least,  that  has  been  my  observation  from  the  trav- 
eling I  have  done  through  those  Western  States.  If  the  schools  are  not  far  apart, 
they  are  not  of  as  high  a  standard  as  they  are  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. One  difficulty  that  should  be  overcome  is  supplying  night  schools  for 
adults,  so  that  men  working  in  the  mines  or  boys  who  have  passed  the  school  age 
can  attend  school  at  sight,  and  those  schools  should  be  public  schools,  in  my 
judgment. 
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Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  on  the  qneBtion  of  convict  labor?— A.  Convict 
labor  enters  to  a  very  small  degree  into  the  mining  industry.  Some  years  a^ 
they  nsed  to  have  it  in  the  Southern  States,  bnt  to  a  very  small  extent;  now  it 
has  been  practically  abolished.  I  think  not  in  Alabama  any  more;  they  do  to 
some  extent  in  Tennessee,  bnt  not  so  much  there  as  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  convict-labor  employment? — ^A.  I 
favor  the  proxx)sition,  that  has  been  very  generally  discussed,  of  employing  con- 
victs in  making  good  roads.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  most  noncomi)etitive 
industry  they  could  be  engaged  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  Northern  States  they  could  not  be  engaged  in 
that  during  the  winter  season,  could  they? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  difficulty,  but 
outside  of  that  I  believe  they  should  only  manufacture  such  productions  and 
goods  as  are  used  by  the  State  and  Gk)vemment,  so  that  their  pr<>luct  will  not  be 
placed  in  competition  with  other  labor. 

On  the  topic  of  concentration  and  consolidation,  its  effects  on  prices,  profits, 
wages,  employment,  I  desire  to  express  it  as  a  personal  opinion  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  either  consolidation  or  concentration.  I  believe,  however,  that  where 
manufacturing  interests  or  industrial  interests  enter  into  combinations,  trusts, 
etc.,  that  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  cheai)ening  the  cost  of  production; 
that  it  makes  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay  higher  wages.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  however,  that  they  have  not  paid  higher  wages.  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  so  regulated  by  law  that  the  profits  on  those  investments  should  be 
limited — should  be  regulated — on  the  actual  amount  of  money  invested.  I  cer- 
tainly am  opposed  to  paying  dividends  upon  stock  other  than  actual  stock. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  discrimination  in 
freights? — ^A.  It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  get  any  conclusive  proof  that  there 
is  any  discrimination  in  freight  any  more  than  the  force  of  circumstances,  which 
have  often  led  us  to  believe  that  there  has  been  discrimination  in  freight  rates. 
For  instance,  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  is  in  some  cases  shipped  200  miles  and 
sold  in  markets  200  miles  farther  away  than  coal  in  other  oistricts  sold  in  the 
same  market  at  a  less  price.  We  found  tnat  coal  is  shipped  from  the  Fairmount  dis- 
trict in  West  Virginia  to  Chicago  and  sold  in  competition  with  coal  mined  60  miles 
from  Chicago.  We  find  coal  going  to  Ohio  and  sold  in  the  market  when  their 
published  open  rate  is  higher  than  that  in  Ohio.  And  this  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  (the  railroad  companies)  are  giving  advantages  to  coed  mined  in  that 
State.  We  have  been  forced  to  believe  that  without  being  able  to  establish  it  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  We  know  that  coal  is  sold  at  Cincinnati,  mined  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  comi>etition  with  coal  mined  in  Ohio,  at  prices  that  stamped  the  Ohio 
coal  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  West  Virginia  coal  is  better 
than  tne  Ohio  coal? — ^A.  There  is  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  that  is  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  Ohio  coal. 

Q.  Average  as  well?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  average  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  mined  in  some  of  these 
States  you  have  mentioned  is  shipped  to  the  lake  front  and  sold  for  a  less  price 
than  the  advertised  freight  rate? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  been  coal  shipx)ed  to  the  lake 
front  and  sold  at  a  rate  that  was  less  than  the  advertised  freight  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  was  the  West  Virginia  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  know  it  is  a  mattier  of 
common  knowledge  among  coal  dealers  and  men  engaged  in  our  duties. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  personal  knowledge? — ^A.  I  have  not  pur- 
chased the  coal  myself  or  seen  it  sold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  do  not  know  that  railroads  make  a  secret  rate 
to  manufacturers  on  their  roads  less  than  the  published  rates,  and  that  is  done  in 
all  kinds  of  industry]? — A.  Yes ;  I  toow  that  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  you  say  regarding  the  effects  of  machin- 
ery on  prices,  profits,  and  labor? — ^A.  "fiie  effect  of  the  introduction  of  mining 
machinerv  has  tended  to  depress  wages;  decrease  the  earning  capacity  of 
men.  It  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  production  materially.  I  have  not  exact  data 
as  to  the  proportion  of  coal  produced  by  machinery,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
something  like  40  i)er  cent  or  the  bituminous  coal  is  produced  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  what  way  is  this  machinery  used  in  the  mines? — 
A.  It  is  used  to  undercut  coal ;  to  dig  and  undercut  an  entire  seam ;  but  then 
they  have  another  machine  that  is  used  for  drilling  the  holes ;  that  was  formerly 
done  by  hand.  I  want  to  say  that  all  coal  a  few  years  ago  was  undercut  by  hand ; 
the  men  did  it  with  the  pick.  Then  there  is  anothei' machine  that  drills  the  holes 
to  put  the  powder  in ;  that  is  done  by  machinery  now ;  and  a  mine  with  one-half 
the  force  or  men  can  produce  as  much  as  formerly  it  could  by  using  double  the 
force. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  They  use  compressed  air  to  mn  those  machines.— A. 
Oh,  no;  electricity.  Electricity  is  the  preyailing  fad  now.  It  is  what  they  call 
the  electric-mininff  machine  that  does  the  work,  and  will  do  twice  the  work  t^t 
the  old  compressed-air  machine  would. 

Q.  Did  not  the  compressed-air  machine  improve  the  condition  of  the  men? — A. 
It  aid.  Where  headings  were  driven  it  put  some  fresh  air  in  there,  but  com- 
pressed air  is  very  xmhealthy  for  a  man  to  live  in,  and  while  it  made  less  smoke, 
it  was  an  undesirable  class  of  air.    It  was  probably  better  than  i)owd6r  smoke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  it  require  the  same  experience  as  a  miner  to 
use  a  machine  as  it  does  to  use  a  pick  and  drill?— A.  No ;  to  the  largest  per  cent 
of  the  men  employed  it  does  not  require  as  much.  It  takes  two  men  to  handle 
the  machine.  That  requires  the  skilled  men,  but  after  that  is  done  it  requires 
unskilled  men,  because  they  only  load  the  cars;  because  they  only  shoot  it  down, 
and  what  is  required  most  is  a  man  with  a  strong  back  who  can  shovel  lots  of 
coal.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  compelled  men  to  compete  witii 
machinery;  to  try  and  comx>ete  with  the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  greatest  skill  in  mining  is  acquired  by  the  man 
who  is  an  all-around  man,  who  can  mine  the  coal,  prepare  it  also  and  send  it 
out?— A.  Tes;  the  most  skill  is  required  in  mines  where  thev  have  no  machinery, 
where  one  man  undercuts  by  hand  and  takes  it  down  by  hand  and  does  everything. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  does  it  require  for  a  man  to  become  efficient 
as  a  coal  miner?— A.  It  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  how  soon  a  man  can  adapt 
himself  to  it,  but  I  would  say  that  to  become  an  efficient  miner  it  would  require 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  and  more  for  a  boy,  but  for  a  man  to  become 
really  skilled  would  reauire  three  y.ears. 

Q.  Ton  really  have  skilled  and  unskilled  men?— A.  We  do  not  regard  them  so, 
because  they  go  in  with  the  skilled  men  and  get  the  same  wages.  I  will  say  that 
the  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  are  recognizing  as  necessary  the  improvement 
of  the  mines  by  requiring  competent  miners.  The  Btate  of  Illinois  has  enacted  a 
law  that  before  a  man  can  have  charge  of  a  room  in  a  mine  he  must  have  served 
two  years  in  the  mine.    That  is  recognizing  the  competency  of  the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is  for  the  safety  of  the  miners?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  not  some  veins  in  which  these  machines 
wiU  not  work  to  advantage? — ^A.  Tes;  the  veins  where  there  is  an  extremely  bad 
roof  overhead;  they  can  not  be  worked  to  the  same  advantage  there,  or  veins  that 
are  so  low  that  they  can  not  get  them  in.  If  a  vein  is  less  than  2  feet  in  thickness 
they  can  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  used  to  a  larger  extent  from  year  to  year? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  are  increasing  each  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Has  your  association  ever  taken  any  action  or  placed 
itself  on  record  as  to  the  question  of  machinery?  Do  your  members  look  with 
favor  on  the  machine  or  disfavor?— A.  I  desire  to  qualiiy  my  answer  to  that.  I 
will  say  that  generally  our  membership  looks  upon  the  machine  as  an  innovation 
that  is  going  to  displace  their  labor  and  from  which  they  receive  no  i>art  of  the 
benefit.  They  are  not  opxxxsed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  sense  that 
they  oppose  improved  methods.  They  certainly  recognize  the  age  in  which  they 
live  and  understand  that  machinery  has  come  and  come  to  stay;  but  they  do 
oppose  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  displace  men,  that  makes  them  become 
tramps  on  the  public  highways;  they  opx>ose  it  from  that  standpoint.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  is  des&oying  the  skilled  workingmen,  and  is  causing  the 
introduction  of  men  into  the  mines  who  are  not  skilled,  who  can  only  shovel  coal. 
We  have  rates  for  machine  and  hand  mining.  For  illustration,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  the  price  for  machine  mining  is  three-nfths  the  price  of  hand  mining,  and 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  it  is  three-rourths.  If  mining  by  hand  is  40  cents,  mining 
by  machinery  is  80  cents.  We  recognize  this  always,  believing  them  not  to  be 
fair.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  difference  between  machine  mining  and  pick  min- 
ing ought  not  to  be  as  great.  We  are  opix)sed  to  the  introduction  of  mining 
machinery  for  the  reason  that  the  men  have  to  compete  with  the  machine;  we 
must  dig  coal  as  cheap  as  the  machine;  we  must  dig  coal  by  hand  as  cheap  as  the 
machine  will  dig  it,  allowing  for  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  present  surplus  of  miners  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  machines  now  in  use?— A.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  has  the  introduction  of  substitutes  for  fuel  to 
do  with  that  question,  creating  surplus  labor?— A.  It  has  had  an  influence.  The 
influence  or  effect  ofgas  and  oil  has  displaced  coal  in  the  markets  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  veins  also  in  which  your  machine  works,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  veins?— A.  No;  the  price  of  the  mining  is  not  reflated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  vein.    I  will  say  that  we  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
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regalation,  but  oar  price  of  mjiung  is  regcdated  by  the  ability  of  an  operator  to 
sell  his  coal  in  the  markets  to  a  very  large  degree. 

p.  (By  Mr.  Phtlups.)  Is  the  waste  not  greater  in  machine  miTiIng  than  hand 
mining? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  machine 
as  compared  with  that  mined  by  hand? — ^A.  Where  miners  shot  coal  out  of  the 
solid,  where  coal  was  shot  before  it  was  undercnt  by  the  miner,  it  made  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  screenings  or  of  waste  coal  than  it  does  now;  machinery  nndercnts 
that  coal. 

Q.  But  when  it  was  nndercnt  by  the  miner?— A.  Fnlly  as  large  a  quantity  of 
good  coal  then.  And  where  it  was  undercut  by  the  miner  the  grade  of  coal  was 
rullv  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  undercut  by  machinery. 

There  nas  been  a  great  and  increasing  desire  or  demand  amoi^  the  laboring 
people  for  the  enactment  of  employers'  liability  laws.  In  England  they  haye  an 
employers'  liability  act,  and  it  has  done  yery  much  to  reduce  the  i)er  cent  of  fatal 
accidents.  I  desire  to  say  that  in  coal  mining,  for  eyery  277,200  tons  of  coal  that 
is  hoisted  there  is  a  man  killed;  for  that  same  amount  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
men  injured  who  suffer  seyere  injuries.  That  is  often  the  fault  of  mine  owners. 
When  you  consider  that  it  means  8  men  brought  up  dead  out  of  the  coal  mine 
nearly  daily,  it  certainly  leads  us  to  belieye  that  some  legislation  ought  to  be 
enacted  to  niake  conditions  of  mining  such  that  there  would  be  more  safety  than 
there  is  now.  The  mining  laws  of  Great  Britain,  of  course,  are  much  more  strict 
than  they  are  here,  and  there  are  yery  few  fatal  accidents  there  any  more, 
^though  their  mines  are  full  of  dangerous  g^ases.  We  haye  also  mines  that  are 
dangeroudy  full  of  gases  and  the  mining  laws  are  not  at  all  stringent  enough. 
They  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection.  If  we  had  an  employers'  liability  law  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  awful  catastrophes  that  haye 
startled  the  country  from  time  to  time  in  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  State  has  the  best  employers'  liability  act? — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  of  an  employers'  liability  act  in  any  of  the  mining  States. 

<).  Pertaining  to  miners,  what  State  has  the  best  law  in  regard  to  inspection  of 
mines,  in  regard  to  safety? — A.  On  the  whole,  I  will  say  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  the  best  mining  laws.  I  think  Illinois,  after  the  adjournment  of  this  legisla- 
ture will  haye  the  most  comprehensiye  mining  laws,  Because  they  are  reyising 
the  entire  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mining  yil- 
lages  generalljr? — ^A.  Very  undesirable,  yery  much  so;  as  are  the  mines.  I  will 
say  that  the  mines  under  the  most  fayorable  conditions,  under  the  most  stringent 
laws — ^that  I  know  of  no  State  that  has  a  law  that  reiquires  that  less  than  100 
men  breathe  the  same  air  before  it  is  returned  to  the  escape  shaft.  By  that  I 
mean  that  when  the  air  is  forced  into  the  mine  it  is  supplied  into  different  sec- 
tions and  driyen  around  the  mine,  but  no  place  does  the  law  require  that  less  thaxi 
100  men  shall  use  that  air  before  it  is  returned  to  the  escape  shaft  out  of  the  mine, 
and  that  is  regarded  as  a  strict  law.    That  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  yentilation. 

Q.  Does  this  air  that  passes  around  the  mines  to  the  working  places  of  each  100 
men  pass  through  air  ways  that  are  poUuted  with  a  refuse  excrement  of  both 
men  and  animals? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  proper  places  should  be  proyided  in  each  mine  for 
sucn  purposes? — ^A.  Yes;  that  would  do  much  to  remedy  the  eyil  and  would  pro- 
yide  pure  air  for  the  men  employed. 

Q.  What  haye  ^ou  to  say  as  to  personal  safety  lawB?'-A.  In  some  of  the  States 
they  haye  yery  fair  safety  laws,  such  as  requiring  that  cages  running  up  and  down, 
hoisting  the  men  up  and  down,  haye  safety  catches  and  all  of  that,  eyerything  of 
that  Mnd.  In  others  they  are  not  as  good.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  miners  were  uniform  laws  enacted  so  that  it  would  be  exactly  the  same  in 
one  State  as  another. 

t(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Haye  you  any  suggestions  to  offejr  to  the  commission 
remedial  legislation,  or  upon  any  other  subject  in  relation  to  the  testimony 
offered? — A.  Nol£ing  more  than  to  say  that  while  the  people  whom  I  represent 
desire  yery  much  the  improyement  of  our  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  it  has  been  my  own  experience  that  if  laws  were  enacted  that  would 
permit  laboring  men  to  join  trade-unions  without  intimidation,  without  eyen  the 
suggestion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  we  could  do  much  to 
change  conditions  so  as  to  make  them  more  desirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  belieye  that  there  is  more  hone  for  the 
workingman  through  his  own  efforts  in  his  labor  organizations  and  working  upon 
public  sentiment  than  there  is  in  anything  that  he  can  get  from  the  legislatures 
in  that  respect?— A.  I  think  that  under  eidsting  circumstances  there  Siould  be 
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protectory  legislation  for  the  workinCTUMi;  ordinarily  I  would  agree  to  that. 
The  laboring  people  feel,  as  there  has  oeen  so  much  legislation  that  has  favored 
corporations,  that  they  ought  to  be  siven  protection  by  the  law.  They  are  the 
weak  element  now.  The  moneyed  cLeuss,  the  corporations,  have  grown  to  snch 
vast  magnitude,  they  have  become  so  powerful  and  strong  that  the  employees 
are  no  longer  able  to  combat  them.  They  have  become  so  ]powerfal  that  the 
employees  feel  that  they  are  the  weaker  and  are  eqnally  entitled  to  protection 
from  tne  Goyemment;  that  at  least  laws  shonld  be  enacted  that  would  not  per- 
mit men  to  be  driven  from  place  to  place  because  they  desire  to  join  trade-unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  As  a  last  analysis  of  tnis  whole  question,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission,  as  nearly  as  possible  if  you  have  not 
the  exact  figures,  what  are  the  average  annual  wages  made  by  the  miners  that 
you  represent  after  all  expenses  are  deducted? — ^A.  Speaking  for  the  bituminous 
miners  only,  with  whom  I  am  most  familiar,  last  year  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion was  159,609,898  tons  of  coal.  Figuring  that  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  a  ton,  it 
would  make  a  total  of  $79,809,949.  This  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  miners, 
248,000,  those  enga^d  in  bituminous  mines,  would  make  a  total  of  less  than  $1.03 
I>eT  day.    From  this  amount  must  be  deducted  mine  expenses,  house  rent,  ete. 

Q.  My  question  implies  that  nothing  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings 
except  the  money  expended  for  mine  supplies,  powder,  oil,  fixed  charges. — ^A.  The 
average  exx)enditure  of  money  by  the  miner  for  mine  supplies,  his  powder  and 
sharpening  his  picks,  and  mine  supplies  he  must  buy,  etc.,  would  be  on  the  aver- 
age 15  cents  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNasa.)  Do  I  understand  that  that  $1.03  per  day  is  for  all  the 
work  days  in  the  year  or  the  number  of  days  employed? — ^A.  On  the  basis  of  306 
days. 

Q.  The  working  days  in  the  year? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  On  your  basis  that  you  mentioned  this  forenoon,  that  the  miners  were 
employed  about  two-thirds  of  the  time,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  would  probably 
be  about  $1.50  for  the  time  employed.— A.  I  want  to  make  this  qualification, 
however ;  take  the  Western  miners,  men  employed  in  the  Far  West ;  their  wages 
are  in  this  average.  As  their  wages  are  very  much  higher  than  those  paid  in  the 
central  States,  it  raises  the  average  of  those  employed  nere.  They  get  as  high  as 
$3  a  ton  for  mining  coal  in  some  places  out  there,  so  you  will  reaoily  understand 
it  does  not  make  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  ag^pregate  wages  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  number  of  possible  employees  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
they  were  working  or  not,  in  order  to  get  the  average?— A.  I  thmk  so. 

S.  (By  Mr.  €k>NaER.)  The  figures  that  you  quote  were  for  what  year?— A.  1898. 
.  Mow  did  you  obtain  the  number  of  employees  who  were  engaged  in  mining 
for  that  year?— A.  We  took  the  number  of  employees  from  the  1897  rei)ort  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal.  It  ^ves  the  number  of  men  employed  in  each  of  the  mines 
in  the  different  Tninlng  districts. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  North.)  That  includes  all  of  them  that  died  during  the  year,  does 
it  notr — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.  My  proi)06ition  is  that  while  it  may  do  for  a  general  statement  yet  it  is  not 
a  scientific  average. — ^A.  Let  me  say  that  estimating  the  average  price  "per  ton  at 
50  cents— that  is  a  high  averaj^e,  that  is  an  extremely  high  average,  because  the 
largest  part  of  the  coal  that  is  mined  is  mined  for  less  than  50  cents  a  ton.  In 
fact,  in  the  four  States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Blinois,  much  of  the 
coal  is  mined  by  machinery,  and  that  is  all  mined  at  a  price  much  less  than  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  offset  to  my  criticism?— A.  Yes;  I  think  if  that 
average  were  looked  over  carefully  it  woula  not  amount  to  50  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Taking  it  that  way,  a  man  working  10  days  during  the 
year  as  an  employee  would  accomplish  as  much  as  though  he  were  working  50 
dskya;  therefore  it  would  raise  the  number  of  employees  and  lessen  the  average, 
while  he  may  not  have  worked  over  10  days?— A.  Ordinarily  the  miners  are 
en^;aged  steadily  in  the  mines.  I  think  that  would  make  very  little  difference 
to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Nobth.)  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  those  employed  in  the  mining  districts  that  you  alluded  to  do  not  exceed 
$1.03  a  day,  including  the  necessary  mining  expenses? — ^A.  I  will  state  that  when 
we  compiled  those  figures  ourselves  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
as  high  as  $1.08;  that  my  experience.has  been  that  miners  do  not  earn  that  much 
on  an  average.  We  have  figured  on  this  every  year,  and  this  year  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  that  our  organization  had  done  something  to  secure  better 
wages  for  the  miners  when  we  found  it  as  high  as  $1.08.    A  few  years  ago  we 
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district  was  largely  benefited,  so  at  times  we  have  had,  for  instance,  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  a  conflicting  condition;  we  have  seen  river  miners  strike  for  higher 
prices,  when  it  would  be  imx)ossible  for  the  railroad  interests  to  be  on  a  strike  at 
that  time,  and  they  would  be  benefited  largely;  one  place  at  one  nrice  and  another 
place  at  another  price;  and  generally  the  conditions  were  unsettled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Speaking  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  have  you  had 
unusual  mining  troubles  there  m  the  past  few  years? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Please  state  the  main  causes  that  led  up  to  these  troubles  as  fully  as  you 
wish  to. — ^A.  The  causes  of  the  troubles  have  been  the  lack  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing as  to  market  conditions  by  the  miners,  and  the  desire  on  the  i)art  of  the 
operators  to  run  the  business  as  best  suited  themselves,  rep^ardless  of  the  interests 
or  the  miners.  Two  parties  having  variously  differing  views  caused  this  friction 
and  trouble. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  the  majority  of  the  operators?— A.  Yes;  in  the 
past.  At  present  there  are  better  relations  and  a  better  understanding  between 
miners  and  operators;  stUl  that  trouble  is  very  plain  to-day  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them. 

<^.  Do  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  as  a  whole  treat  with  your  organi- 
zation?— A.  Yes;  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Including  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Qas  and  Coal 
Company? — ^A.  No;  that  company  does  not  treat  with  the  organization. 

Q.  Please  state  what  the  actions  of  this  comi>anyhave  been  in  many  important 
regards  as  against  the  organization  of  miners  within  the  past  4  or  5  years? — A. 
The  actions  of  this  particular  company  have  given  the  miners'  organization  con- 
siderable trouble,  it  has  positively  refused  to  treat  with  the  organization;  it  has 
made  a  rate  of  its  own  regardless  of  the  district  prices. 

Q.  Was  that  rate  hiflrher  or  lower? — ^A.  Lower. 

^.  How  much,  usually? — ^A.  Five  cents  per  ton,  usually.  At  the  xn*esent  time 
it  is  12  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  more  than  12  cents? — ^A.  Well,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
we  can  not  find  out.  I  believe  sometimes  it  has  been  higher.  When  it  first  took 
advantage  of  5  cents  a  ton,  it  claimed  it  through  the  right  of  having  no  company 
store;  that  they  paid  in  cash,  and  that  5  cents  a  ton  was  about  equal  to  the  per- 
centage that  other  comx>anies  got  from  the  store  goods.  As  they  saw  it  g^ve 
them  an  advantage  thejr  increased  it  to  10  cents,  and  now  it  is  12  cents.  They 
have  the  mines  fenced  in,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  gone  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  some  of  the  company  officials,  as  soon  as  I  got  on  the  ground, 
were  right  in  after  me.  If  I  went  through  with  a  rig,  they  would  have  one  of 
the  best-spirited  teams  they  could  get  and  follow  me  through  and  tell  me  to  get 
off  the  premises.  In  1897  we  entered  and  had  to  distribute  newspapers  to  put 
our  position  before  the  miners.  There  were  2  teams.  Their  men  f oUowea  us 
around  and  would  not  let  our  team  stop  to  distribute  the  newspax>ers. 
(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  On  the  public  roads?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  mines  are  operated  by  this  company  you  speak  of? — A.  Three. 
How  many  men  are  there  employed? — ^A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  And  their  annual  production?— A.  There  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000  tons  a  day  coming  from  their  mines;  more  than  that. 

Q.  It  is  suggested  that  you  name  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  if  you  are 
in  a  x)osition  to  do  so. — ^A.  I  can  not  name  the  stockholders,  with  the  exception  of 
the  general  manager,  W.  J.  De  Armitt.  W.  P.  De  Armitt  and  Thomas  De  Aimitt 
are  two  of  the  directors. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  De  Armitt  not  president  of  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  stockholders  of  this  company  are 
largely  eastern  men — ^New  York  men,  for  instance? — ^A.  Really,  that  I  can  not 
tell. 

Q.  Has  this  company  no  union  men  employed? — ^A.  None.  If  one  is  a  union 
man,  he  is  discharged  tne  moment  they  know  of  it. 

Q.  This  company  claimed  that  as  it  had  no  stores  and  paid  in  cash  it  was  justi- 
fied in  the  payment  of  a  lower  wage  to  its  miners? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  truth,  if  any,  was  there  in  that  claim? — ^A.^  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  company  store  is  an  evil.  It  did  place  the  company  operating  the  store  at  an 
advantage  over  those  who  did  not  have  a  store,  but  just  how  much,  dex>ends  upon 
the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  company.  There  are  some  company  stores  to-day 
that  charge  100  per  cent  upon  their  sales  of  some  articles,  and  otners  not  so  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much,  on  the  average,  would  they. charge  over 
those  running  index)endent  stores  in  that  section? — A.  It  is  pretty  hifd  to  teU  that. 
I  just  saw  an  instance  this  last  week  where  one  of  our  members  said  he  paid  |2»25 
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for  a  keg  of  powder;  the  same  powder  can  be  bonght  at  individual  stores  for  $1  a 
keg. 

Q.  Snch  prices  as  that  do  not  prevail  through  the  whole  region? — ^A.  No;  lean 
not  tell  yon  jast  what  per  cent  they  overcharge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Has  Mr.  De  Anmtt,  of  whom  you  spoke,  at  anytime 
proposed  to  x)ay  the  nmon  scale  of  wages,  providing  his  competitors  were  put 
npon  the  same  basis  as  himself  in  regara  to  cash  payments? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  action  of  the  operators'  and  miners*  associations  in  this 
respect? — ^A.  In  1896  Mr.  De  Armitt  proposed  to  the  miners  that  he  wonld  pay  the 
nmon  prices,  providing  there  were  ca^  payments,  uniform  screens,  ana  2,000 
X>ounds  to  the  ton.  The  miners  and  oi)erators  undertook  to  establish  that  through- 
out the  region,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  established.  I  think  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  95  ^r  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  district  have  come  to  this  standard  that 
Mr.  De  Armitt  demanded,  and  97  x>er  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  did  establish  those 
conditions. 


Q.  Did  operators  close  their  stores?— A.  Yes. 


^  And  miners  accepted  5  x>er  cent  less  for  cash  payments? — ^A.  Yes;  and  estab- 
lished those  conditions.  When  Mr.  De  Armitt  saw  the  report  he  disputed  it,  went 
out  and  made  a  report  for  himself,  and  justi&ed  his  acts  by  saying, ''  I  want  to 
protect  myself  from  those  conditions." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  After  the  year  1897  were  they  pretty  generally  out  of 
existence  in  the  Pennsylvania  district? — ^A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year  they  have  come  pretty  generally  into  operation  again,  and  the 
system  is  as  bad  now  as  ever  it  was  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  proposition  that  was  so  fully  complied  with 
ultmiately  failed?— A.  Failed;  yes. 

Q.  Did  prices  decline,  advance,  or  remain  as  they  were? — ^A.  At  this  time  we 
were  getting  70  cents  x>er  ton,  and  from  the  failure  of  that  agreement  prices 
declined  until  the  majority  of  the  miners  were  getting  54  cents  per  ton,  and  some 
of  them  less  than  that.  Pretty  nearly  every  mine  made  prices  for  itself  for  a  little 
while. 

Q.  The  majority  of  the  mines  of  the  district  came  down  from  70  cents  to  54 
cents  or  less? — ^A.  Or  less;  yes.  There  were,  I  think,  ten  or  twelve  companies 
which  staid  with  the  organization  and  paid  60  cents,  and  the  miners  themselves 
volunteered  to  come  down. 

Q.  How  were  the  minority  of  the  operators  of  that  district  able  to  meet  such 
competition? — ^A.  The  operators  who  were  wilUiig  to  treat  with  the  organization 
deplored  the  condition  of  affairs  and  tried  to  have  meetings  and  bring  around 
peace,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  therefore  the  miners,  in  order  to  put  them  on  an 
^ual  footing,  came  down  to  meet  De  Armitt's  conditions — ^the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  Oas  Coal  Company. 

Q.  That  ^ed  to  a  reduction  throughout  the  whole  district? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  extend  to  any  other  place? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  Hocking  Valley  there  was 
quite  an  agitation. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  reduction  was  not  satisfactory  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
in  Ohio?— A.  Yes;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Tracing  that  fall  in  mining  prices  from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until 
the  bottom  was  reached,  are  we  to  infer  from  what  you  said  that  this  one  com- 
pany, to  which  you  refer,  was  largely,  if  not  wholly  responsible? — ^A.  They  were 
wholly  responsible. 

Q.  Gould  you  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  mining  company  operat- 
ing: but  three  mines  and  employing  out  1,000  men,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
prices  in  two  districts,  affecting  about  45,000  men? — ^A.  Yes.  The  capacitor  of 
the  Pittsburg  distirict  to  produce  coal  is  so  much  larger  than  the  consumption, 
than  any  small  operator,  and  in  fact,  without  a  prox)osition  from  the  operator,  the 
consumer  largely  quotes  the  prices;  if  Mr.  De  Armitt  quotes  a  figure,  all  other 
competitors  are  asked  to  meet  that  cut  or  they  do  not  get  the  trade.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  get  it  even  after  they  meet  the  fig^nres.  One  operator,  by  making  a 
small  rate,  establicQies  that  rate,  and  every  other  operator  has  to  follow  that  or 
else  he  does  not  get  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  one  operator  cutting 
prices  can  jrovem  the  market  and  supply  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes;  the  moment  the 
consumer  finds  out  that  one  company  is  shipping  coal  at  so  much  less  per  ton 
than  another,  that  operator  is  ac^ed  to  meet  those  figures,  and  in  order  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  trade,  he  has  to  meet  those  figures  or  else  it  is  given  to  someone 
that  will  cut  tiie  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sxtth.)  That  one  man  can  not  supply  all  the  trade?— A.  No;  if 
there  was  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  balance  of  the  operators  not  to 
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cut  the  rate,  but  in  the  scramble  for  trade  they  have  to  meet  those  fi^^ures  or  else 
do  not  have  the  business. 

Q.  Would  the  miners  be  willing  to  accept  a  reduction  to  be  paid  on  the  cash 
basis  and  aboUsh  the  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  we  did  that. 

Q.  Would  the  miners  generally  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  getting  cash  and 
abolishing  company  stores,  to  accept  a  less  price  for  mining?— -A.  No;  I  think  we 
have  experienced  that;  we  have  actually  suffered  a  reduction  and  gotten  the 
stores  back  again. 

Q.  Then  you  would  rather  have  the  stores  and  be  paid  the  price? — ^A.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  the  stores  will  be  legislated  out  of  existence — ^tnat  no  company  will 
be  permitted  to  run  a  store. 

Q.  This  New  York  and  Cleveland  Company  you  speak  of;  haye  they  any  store 
now,  or  do  they  still  pay  cash?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  During  this  contention  in  your  district,  what  were 
the  rations  of  this  compuiy  to  other  companies  in  the  district  in  a  business 
sense?  Were  they  antagonistic  to  other  companies  in  meeting  them  in  competi- 
tion?— ^A.  Jn  a  business  sense,  I  think  they  were  friendly. 

Q.  Would  they  take  trade  that  belonged  to  others?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  their  large  production  and  their  greed  to  extend  their  markets, 
as  we  understand  from  your  statement,  is  it  not  possible  that  through  the  cutting 
of  prices,  as  a  result  of  cheaper  labor,  this  company  might  make  prices  for  a 

nt  deal  of  coal  in  excess  of  tne  amount  they  themselves  were  able  to  produce? — 
fes.  If  a  company  comes  out  and  cuts  a  rate  on  the  lakes,  these  rates  are 
given  long  before  tne  coal  is  shipped.  The  moment  that  the  New  York,  or  any 
other  company  that  has  any  advantage,  gives  a  low  rate  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  coal  sold,  other  companies  have  to  meet  these  rates  or  wait  on  the  trade. 
If  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  balance  that  they  will  not  follow  this 
company,  then,  of  course,  fiie  trade  is  all  right,  but  men,  in  haste  to  place  their 
orders,  shave  prices  as  closely  as  possible,  and  consequently  all  of  them  put  their 
coal  in  at  cheap  rates  and  it  affects  the  markets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Do  vou  favor  a  combination  among  the  mine  operators  of 
the  country  in  the  nature  of  a  trust? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  miners  if  such  a  combina- 
tion were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  coal  to  a  certain  fixed 
figure?— A.  I  answer  no,  by  saying  that  the  same  purpose  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  different  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phujjps.)  Will  you  please  state  in  what  way? — ^A.  By  organiza- 
tion, mutual  or^mization,  imbued  with  fairness  and  honesty.  Liet  the  trade  take 
care  of  itself.  I  believe  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ought  to  cover  the 
tiade  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr. North.)  Does  it  not  cover  it  now? — ^A.  In  a  way. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  you  are  com- 
plaming  about  and  its  effect  on  wages  of  miners? — ^A.  No;  I  am  complaining  of 
me  unjust  methods  that  are  put  in  ox>eration — ^the  fact  that  this  company  clothes 
itself  with  the  right  to  work  its  men  d  hours  a  day  longer,  and  for  12  cents  per  ton 
less  tonnage  rate^  and  some  10  or  15  cents  per  day  for  day  labor. 

Q.  Are  tney  driven  into  taking  that  by  excessive  comi)etition? — ^A.  No;  they  are 
the  leadhig  competitors,  forcing  their  own  rates  on  the  markets. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
is  increased  that  the  operators  would  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  greater  wages  to 
the  miners? — ^A.  No;  tnisparticular  company,!  think  not.  It  ^ows  a  disposition 
to  govern  the  trade  without  the  enforcement  of  any  law. 

Q.  The  facts  are  that  the  present  low  rate  of  wages  to  the  miners  is  the  result 
of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  capacity  of  the  mines  and  number  of  miners 
are  more  than  sufiicient  to  supply  the  country  vnlth  what  is  needed  for  consump- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Instead  of  makin|^  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade,  vou 
would  have  the  operators  come  together  with  the  employees  and  discuss  a  lair 
scale,  and  agree  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  operator,  of  his  own 
capital,  safety  of  his  company,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee  in  getting  a 
fair  wage? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  labor  organizations  in  the 
nature  of  trusts? — ^A.  No;  because  they  have  not  the  elements;  they  do  not  desire 
the  elements.  A  labor  organization  is  formed  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ment.   Our  organization  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Q.  But  are  not  the  details  of  the  organization  so  that  a  few  men,  the  ofiGlcers  of 
your  organization,  might  arrange  for  the  prices  for  the  entire  body  of  coal  miners?— 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  in  the  nature  of  a  labor  trost? — ^A.  No;  not  in  the  natnre  of  a 
tmst,  as  I  take  it. 

Q.rBy  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Are  not  the  men  that  you  send  to  these  conferences  of 
operatora  and  miners,  delegates  from  a  body,  properly  elected? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Representatives  in  Congress  are  a  trust  because  they  are 
representatives  of  each  Conmssional  district? — ^A.  They  ou^ht  not  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATOHFORD.)  Do  you  think  a  labor  organization  is  more  of  a  trust 
thim  a  political  one? — ^A.  Not  nearly  so  much. 

Q.  As  to  supply  and  demand  regulating  wa^s,  wherein  does  supply  and  demand 
in  the  coal  inaustiy  differ  to-day  from  what  it  was  2  years  ago,  when  prices  were 
so  much  lower  ana  the  hours  of  labor  so  much  longer;  was  there  any  miaterial 
difference? — ^A.  No;  not  any  material  difference.  Both  supply  and  demand  have 
largely  increased  during  the  last  2  years,  and  prices  are  better. 

&  How  about  supply  and  demand  of  labor;  you  are  speiOdng  of  the  product? — 
A.  Yes.    The  supply  and  demand  of  labor  has  not  materially  changed  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PmLLiPS.)  There  is  certainly  more  demand  now  lor  labor  than 
there  was? — ^A.  There  is  more  demand  for  labor,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  In  your  opinion,  would  the  qpnsumption  and  pro- 
duction of  coal  be  increased  from  the  mines  of  our  country  by  a  cneax)er  mining 
rate? — ^A.  No,  if  we  take  the  conditions  of  the  country.  If  we  would  go  into 
other  markets  of  the  world,  yes;  but  for  our  consumption,  no. 

Q.  Speaking  of  our  own  country,  any  advance  or  decline  in  price,  so  long  as 
those  prices  are  within  reason,  would  not  materially  affect  the  production  and 
consnmntion  of  coal? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  factor  in  regulating  those  prices,  and  what  part  do  the 
organizations  of  both  employers  and  employees  play  in  that  connection? — ^A.  A 
low  market  naturally  brings  low  prices;  a  rising  market  brin^  rising  prices. 
The  organization  plays  the  xmrt  of  mediator  and  asks  that  justice  be  done;  and 
whenever  the  ma»et  shows  that  a  reduction  shoxQd  take  place  the  organization 
sees  that  the  reduction  is  made,  doing  justice  to  the  market,  and,  vice  versa,  in 
getting  an  advance  on  a  rising  market. 

S.  llie  coal  trade  could  be  best  stimulated  by  an  association  of  the  employers 
employees,  treating  mutuaUy  and  volunt£unly  together,  and  holding  selling 
prices  up  to  reasonable  rates? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coal 
trade  could  be  solved  by  a  general  union  of  both  miners  and. operators,  in  respect 
of  organizations  meeting  mutually  for  the  protection  of  the  industry. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  unskilled  labor,  organized  or  unorganized? — ^A. 
Unskilled  labor,  to  my  mind,  stands  the  same  as  skilled  labor,  and  all  labor 
should  be  organized  for  its  mutual  protection. 

Q.  Is  there  a  class  of  men  in  the  mines,  generally  speaking,  known  as  unskilled 
men,  or  are  you  bothered  as  much  in  that  connection  as  the  other  trades? — ^A.  No; 
we  are  not.  Generally  speaking,  a  man  that  can  go  into  the  mine  and  do  any  of 
the  daily  labor  that  is  to  be  done  in  and  around  tne  mine,  can  go  into  the  coal 
face  and  dig  coal.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  employed  in  and  around  the  mines — 
in  the  mines  particularly — ^that  is  not  a  practical  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  does  it  require  a  man  to  be  what  you  call  a 
practical  miner  in  the  mining  of  coal  to  advantage? — ^A.  There  are  some  men  who 
can  adapt  themselves  after  they  come  to  maturity.  To  my  mind  the  practical 
man  is  the  man  who  has  been  raised  from  boyhood  up  in  the  mine — ^that  is,  through 
the  different  processes  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mine. 

Q.  Could  he  not  learn  to  mine  coal  to  advantage  in  2, 8,  or  4  years,  as  other 
trades  are  learned? — ^A.  He  may  be  able  to  mine  coal  in  2  weeks.  Take  that  man 
out  of  that  vein  and  put  him  in  another  vein,  and  he  would  have  to  learn  it  all 
over  again;  and  other  work  in  and  around  the  mine  he  would  not  b^able  to  do 
through  the  lack  of  exi)erience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leadinjB^  up  to 
stnkes.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  thmk  that 
what  we  have  said  m  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  the  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land Gas  0>al  Company  and  others  led  up  to  our  1897  strike.  The  conditions  that 
we,  together  with  others,  were  imder  made  living  unbearable.  Men  will  only 
strike  when  they  see  they  have  a  good  reason  for  it;  when  they  are  forced  into  it. 
We  were  forced  to  have  that  1897  strike.  At  the  minmg  rate  that  prevailed  we 
could  not  live;  we  could  not  meet  the  demands  that  came  against  us.  When 
conditions  get  so,  men  get  dissatisfied,  and  then  decide  to  strike  rather  than  work 
under  those  conditions.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1897  when  the  last 
general  suspension  took  place  among  the  miners. 

Q.  Are  the  miners,  in  your  judgment,  more  ready  to  strike  than  other  trades- 
men?—A.  No. 
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(^.  Why  is  it  that  Tnlning  strikes  occur  so  often?  Is  it  becaose  of  the  natural 
desire  of  miners  to  enter  upon  strikes,  or  is  it  because  of  some  ]^uliar  conditions 
of  their  trade? — ^A.  It  is  on  account  of  some  peculiar  conditions  of  the  trade. 
We  have  more  strikes  where  miners  are  unorganized  than  we  have  where  they 
are  organized. 

Q.  What  are  those  ^ectdiar  conditions?— A.  Where  the  employers  seek  to  make 
a  change  of  any  kind  it  naturally  arouses  suspicion  in  the  mmds  of  the  men,  and 
custom  has  shown  us  that  when  chanses  are  asked  by  the  employers  of  some  kind 
it  is  generally  for  the  advantage  of  we  company.  Strikes  will  take  place  by  the 
comx)anies  demanding  changes. 

Q.  What  have  the  screens  or  weighing  of  coal,  for  instance,  to  do  with  giving 
rise  to  strikes? — ^A.  The  screens  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  trouble  at  times.  A 
screen  that  will  be  put  up  to-day,  fixed  up  according  to  specifications,  may  get 
out  of  gear,  may  get  out  of  shape.  The  company  may  raise  it  a  little— raise  me 
elevation  so  that  tne  coal  will  not  go  over  it;  sometimes  the  bars  get  loose;  some- 
times they  get  old  and  worn.  When  they  get  old  they  will  spread,  and  aU  these 
intricacies  in  the  screen  give  trouble  back  and  forth. 

Q.  The  w;eighing  of  .coal? — ^A.  It  is  quite  a  thing  to  find  out  the  intricacies  of 
some  of  the  scales,  and  the  weighing  of  coal  has  certainly  caused  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  we  have  mines  to-day  where,  generally  speaking,  the  miners  will  tell 
vou  they  do  not  get  any  weisht  at  all;  they  know  they  are  robbed;  and  yet  to 
leam  how  they  are  robbed  and  where  they  are  robbed  is  the  great  mystery. 

S.  You  have  inspectors,  have  you  not,  provided  by  the  State,  to  examine  those 
es,  etc.? — A.  The  screen  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  suinreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  took  the  right  away  from  the  mine  inspector  to 
examine  the  screen.  I  think  it  was  in  the  Steen  case,  wherein  the  man  nad  been 
arrested  for  false  weij^ts,  tried  in  the  courts,  and  was  sentenced.  He  appealed 
to  the  higher  court.    The  higher  court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional. 

Q.  As  to  docking  of  weight  for  impurities,  is  this  not  also  a  cause  of  strikes 
very  frequently? — ^A.  Yes.  The  system  is  applied  at  mines  where  tibe  miners  are 
supposed  to  accept  it.  There  were  lots  of  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  district  that  it 
was  not  tried  on  at  all.  I  have  seen  notices  go  up  at  mines  saying  that  any  miner 
sending  out  dirtycoal  will  be  docked  ten  hundred,  and  for  the  second  offense  will 
be  discharged,  xhev  would  invariably  rather  dock  than  discharge,  and  as  a  result 
miners  suffer  from  that. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  discharge  do  the  miners  sometimes  strike  to  have  the  man 
who  is  discharged  retained? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  legislature  of  your  State  some  two  years  ago  sent  an 
investigating  committee  into  the  mining  regions  to  make  inquiry  as  to  ^e  condi- 
tion of  the  miners.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  resarding  that  investiga- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  they  made  a  report.  I  expect  you  could  get  a  copy  of  it  in 
Harrisburg.  That  commission  reported  in  Harrisburg  that  the  conditions  of  the 
miners  were  deplorable.  It  was  a  surprise  to  themselves,  and  they  did  not  think 
that  it  was  possible  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  have  existed  as  long  as  it  had  in 
and  around  Banning. 

(^.  Did  they  treat  the  question  of  screens,  stores,  and  other  irregularities  that 
might  be  found  in  the  district  in  their  rex>ort? — ^A.  Yes.  In  Banning  thejr  exam- 
ined the  screen  of  H.  K.  Wick.  They  found  the  screen  to  be  80  superficial  feet, 
inch  and  three-quarter,  diamond  bar,  when  the  ordinary  screen  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  was  60  superficial  feet,  inch  and  a  half,  fiat  bar. 

Q.  In  making  the  investigation  did  they  take  testimony  from  miners  and 
operators  alike,  giving  each  side  a  fair  opi>ortnnity  to  present  their  case? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
the  workers,  employers,  and  the  community  at  large? — ^A.  Taking  the  progress 
that  this  country  has  made  during  the  last  20  or  25  years,  notwiuistanoing  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  we  have  had,  they  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
country. 

(^.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  workers  are  the  beneficiaries  of  those  strikes? — ^A.  I 
believe  that  both  parties  are  benefited  largely  by  them,  that  is,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.    For  the  time  being  both  parties  suffer. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  wrong  inflicted  on  the  great  third  party 
who  has  no  direct  connection  with  it,  the  community  at  large? — ^A.  In  some 
instances,  yes;  in  an  indirect  way  they  are  benefited. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Smyth.)  Often  strikes  are  caused  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
production  of  coal,  are  they  not,  and  in  that  way  relieving  the  market  and^tting 
an  advance  for  coal,  and  thus  enabling  the  miners  to  get  a  better  pnoe  for 
mining?— A.  Notoft^ 
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3/  Has  it  not  been  done? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  strikes  ever  inaugurated  for  unreasonable  and 
trivial  causes  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  simply  to  show  their  authority,  the 
power  they  have? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  such  an  experiment 
would  be  tried. 

(^.  Do  you  not  sometimes  inaugurate  strikes  where  the  matter  is  itself  imma- 
terial, but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  show  that  your  organizations  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed  in  their  demands? — ^A.  No.  It  has  been  my  policy  in  life,  gen- 
erailv,  to  have  good  reason.  I  never  wished  to  inaugurate  or  see  a  strike  inaugu- 
rated where  the  question  at  issue  was  not  of  vast  imxx)rtance  to  the  interests 
concerned. 

O.  But  you  would  advise  your  organization  to  strike  simply  to  assert  its 
autnority,  would  you  not,  if  there  was  a  principle  involved? — A.  Not  to  assert 
our  authority.  If  the  question  at  issue  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
interests  concerned  I  would  advise  a  strike. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ability  of  workingmen  to  strike,  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  emplover  that  a 
strike  might  be  inaugurated,  that  joint  agreements  would  be  rendered  impossi- 
ble?—A.  It  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Ton  believe,  then,  that  the  strike  has  done  so  much  in  bringing  the  employer 
and  employee  closer  together? — A.  Yes;  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  the  power 
of  the  workingmen  combined  that  has  alleviated  his  position  from  what  he  was 
in  the  early  {Murt  of  this  century  to  the  present  time. 

O.  What  are  your  methods  of  strikes? — ^A.  Our  methods  of  strikes,  when  a 
strike  takes  place  with  the  or^nization,  is  for  us  to  seek  to  have  the  unanimous 
supiwrt  of  the  whole  of  the  miners.  In  some  instances  men  disregard  the  orders 
to  strike  and  continue  to  work.  In  such  cases  we  try  to  influence  those  men  to 
come  out  with  us,  showing  them  wherein  they  are  injuring  us  by  continuing  to 
work  and  dividing  our  force. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  principle,  recognized  by  both  employers  and  employees  in 
the  mining  trade,  in  a  belt  of  territory,  composed  of  four  or  five  States,  which  is 
known  as  the  central  competitive  field,  that  a  high  price  can  not  exist  in  one  part 
of  that  field  and  a  low  price  in  another;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same  relative 
price  must  exist  in  all  parts  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  your  organization  is  interested  in  maintaining  that  rela- 
tive price  at  all  times,  as  is  the  operators'  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  small  portion  of  that  field,  by  working  at  a  reduced  price,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  ultimately  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  whole  field,  will  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  boycott— does  your  organization  resort  to  the  boycott  at  any  time? — ^A. 
Yes;  not  in  the  sense  of  a  boycott;  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  output 
of  a  company  by  appealing  to  organized  labor  not  to  patronize.  That  word  lK>y- 
cott  is  a  Uttle  strong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  can  not  boycott  the  product,  can  you?— A.  We  can 
limit  the  output  of  a  mine  considerably  for  local  purposes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  attempted  to  curtail  in  the  market  by  mecms  of 
the  boycott  the  production  of  nonunion  coal? — A.  Yes;  last  year  we  attempted 
that  as  against  the  W^  Vir^nia  cheap  coal  coming  in  there. 

Q.  Was  it  successful?— A.  Partly  so.    It  had  its  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  blacklist,  what  have  you  to  say  regarding  it? — 
A.  The  blacklist  is  one  of  those  methods  that  is  generally  tried  to  be  kept  under 
the  surface.  Where  a  man  is  discharged  and  goes  around  from  place  to  place 
and  can  not  get  any  work,  sometimes  it  is  found  out;  as  soon  as  the^  get  his  name, 
after  working  a  day  or  two,  he  is  discharged.  To  find  out  who  did  it  is  a  hard 
matter.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  give  the  men  the  right  to  prosecute,  if  you 
can  find  it  out.    It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  it  out. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  terms  in  your  organization,  blacklisting  your  members? — 
A.  No. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  ever  blacklist  the  mine  or  operator? — A.  No;  but 
it  is  the  blacklist  that  we  get. 

Q.  Do  you  in  turn  ever  blacklist  a  mine  to  prevent  miners  working  there? — ^A. 
No;  we  liave  never  attempted  it. 

Q.  Picketing,  patrolling,  and  other  methods  of  influencing  results,  whether  by 
employers  or  employees,  and  sympathetic  strikes — any  sympathetic  strikes? — A. 
In  some  instances,  yes.  Last  year,  when  the  third-pool  strike  of  the  Monongahela 
River  was  going  on,  we  asked  the  miners  in  the  fourth  pool,  who  were  loading 
coal  for  the  operators  in  the  third  pool  who  refused  to  pay  scale  rates,  to  not  load 
any  coal  for  tnose  operators — ^practically  a  sympathetic  strike. 
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Q.  How  about  picketing? — A.  We  did  some  of  that  in  1897  at  the  New  York 
and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company's  mines.  When  the  miners  i)ersi8ted  in  work- 
ing up  there  we  went  up  and  tried  to  intercept  them  in  the  morning;  talked  with 
them,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  stop. 

Q.  Any  violence  used  in  trying  to  prevent  them  from  working? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  operation  of  the  law,  etc. — ^what  have  you  to  say  of  them? — A. 
The  importation  of  foreign  labor  is  very  disagi'eeable  to  xis — ^new  or  foreign  labor 
coming  in  to  take  the  places  of  men  who  are  striking.  Most  of  our  strikes — ^in  fact, 
the  whole  of  them — being  based  on  fair  and  reasonable  grounds,  to  see  men  brought 
in  from  other  sections,  and  sometimes  other  countries,  has  a  tendency  to  rile  men 
and  throw  the  country  into  trouble  just  at  that  particular  time  and  place. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  not  opposed  to  the  importation  of  those  men  when  an 
employer  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  amount  of  labor  he  desires,  is  it? — 
A.  No;  if  everything  is  right,  certainly  not.  We  do  not  object  to  a  foreigner 
coming  in  or  a  new  man  from  another  field,  providing  there  is  work  there  for  him. 

Q.  ftoviding  the  labor  of  that  particular  section  is  already  employed,  there  is 
no  trouble  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  contract 
labor? — ^A.  We  think  that  the  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced — ^that  no  man  should 
be  brought  into  this  country  under  contract. 

Q.  How  about  bringing  a  man  from  one  State  to  another?— A.  If  it  is  an  evil 
from  one  country  to  another,  it  is  just  as  bad  from  one  State  to  another. 

Q.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  under  State  law  or  joint  commit- 
tees, temporary  or  permanent — what  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on 
those  questions? — A.  Our  organization  is  favorable  to  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, mutually,  by  joint  committees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  By  law  or  mutual  agreement?— A.  No;  not  by  law.  I  do 
not  believe  that  State  or  national  law  for  compulsory  arbitration  would  lelp 
matters  any. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  organization  ever  expressed  itself  on  that 
point? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  creation  of  State  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them.  I  am  very  favorable,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them  worked. 

Q.  Your  organization  would  be  favorable  to  them,  you  think?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  injunction  in  strikes,  what  have  you  to  say? — ^A.  Injunctions,  as 
they  have  been  dealt  up  to  us  by  the  courts  of  Allegheny  County,  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  law — the  right  of  the  courts  to  issue  an 
injunction  prohibiting  a  man  to  work  or  go  near  a  work  because  it  displeases  the 
einployer. 

Q.  Have  these  injunctions  been  used  as  against  the  miners  in  any  of  their  recent 
strikes? — A.  Yes.  I  myself  was  enjoined  two  or  three  different  times  before 
going  on  or  near  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Com- 
pany's mine  or  property. 

Q.  Enjoined  from  committing  some  supposed  crime,  or  enjoined  from  going  on 
the  property? — A.  From  going  on  the  property  or  talking  with  the  employees  in 
or  around  that  place. 

Q.  Did  you  contemplate  destroying  the  property  or  committing  any  acts  of 
violence? — ^A.  Never.  I  was  in  that  section  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  there 
never  was  an  act  of  violence  while  we  were  there.  An  injunction  was  served 
upon  me  before  I  had  ever  gotten  to  the  place.  It  was  an  injunction  restraining 
all  the  officers  of  the  organization. 

Q.  This  was  during  the  strike  of  1897?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  miners'  camps  during  that 
strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it,  or  not,  correct  that  barrels  of  beer  or  barrels  of  whisky  w^ere  sent  there 
by  some  unknown  parties,  freight  prepaid? — ^A.  Yes;  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  sent 
to  Turtle  Creek. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  in  that  camp?— A.  We  must  have  had  2,000  or  3,000 
men  some  days. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  sent  the  liquor?— A.  No. 

Q.  As  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  camp,  what  was  your  action  when  that 
barrel  of  liquor  was  received? — ^A.  I  did  not  receive  the  barrel;  did  not  see  it.  I 
heard  of  it  being  received  at  the  station,  and  issued  orders  to  ship  it  back;  that 
we  wanted  no  liquor  about  the  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  In  whose  name  was  it  shipped?— A.  I  do  not  know  who  it 
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was  shipped  to.  My  information  came  from  newspaper  men,  that  there  was  a 
barrel  of  liquor  at  the  station.  I  said,  **  You  go  back  and  have  that  barrel  of 
liqnor  shipTied  away." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where? — ^A.  To  wherever  it  was  shipped  from;  that 
it  would  not  be  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Dol  imderstand,  then,  that  without  your  knowing  to 
whom  that  barrel  was  shipped,  you  had  the  power  to  order  it  shipped  back? — A. 
It  was  shipped,  I  understood,  to  the  camp,  and  as  I  had  charge  or  the  camp,  as 
soon  as  I  was  informed  it  was  there  I  ordered  it  shipped  back;  to  be  returned; 
that  we  would  not  receive  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  could  have  prompted  the 
shipping  of  that  barrel  of  liquor  by  anybody? — ^A.  If  that  barrel  of  liquor  had 
been  distributed  among  those  men  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
enemy  to  come  into  the  camp,  if  he  wished  to,  and  pick  a  quarrel,  and  lead  the 
men  on  to  do  something  that  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  would  not  be  done 
without  liquor. 

Q.  Incite  acts  of  lawlessness? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  an^r  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  your  organization  at.  any  time  been 
arrested  for  violations  of  injunctions,  to  your  knowledge,  under  contempt  of 
court? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have;  some  of  our  members. 

Q.  What  was  the  penalty;  do  you  remember? — A.  I  think  they  were  all  finally 
settled  up  in  court  by  paying  the  costs.  There  have  not  been  any  of  the  officers, 
to  my  knowledge,  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  while  all  of  them,  I  think,  have 
been  served  with  injunctions — more  or  less  of  them. 

^.  The  injunction  is  not  regarded  by  your  organization  as  a  fair  means  employed 
in  mfluencing  results  during  strikes? — ^A.  No;  it  is  one  of  the  means  they  take  to 
intimidate  the  miners  and  their  officers  as  against  any  further  prosecution  of  the 
strike. 

(^.  As  to  the  wages  ,and  methods  of  payment,  what  have  you  to  say? — A.  I  fully 
believe  that  a  weekly  pay  should  be  made  in  cash.  It  would  largely  put  the  miner 
in  position  to  keep  away  from  a  comjxany  store.  The  evil  of  tne  company  store 
would  be  abolished. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  you  any  sliding  scale  in  the  coal  mines? — ^A.  No. 
Would  it  not  be  practicable? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  would. 
It  is  adopted  in  other  countries,  I  believe;  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  To  what  extent  does  the  practice  exist  of  isssuing 
store  orders  in  the  mining  districts? — A.  To  a  very  great  extent.    Where  the  com- 
pany stores  exist  the  miner  has  to  go  to  the  company  office  and  he  gets  a  coupon 
or  store  order  book,  sometimes  like  one  of  these  monthly  passes  on  a  railroad. 
Different  companies  have  different  methods  of  doing  it.    They  punch  until  every 
figure  is  gone,  and  they  remain  there  as  a  relic.    They  will  tear  the  coupons  out 
amounting  to  the  purchase,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Is  this  custom  practiced  generally  in  the  mining  districts,  so  far  as  your 
observation  leads  you  to  believe? — ^A.  Yes;  wherever  the  comi>any  stores  exist. 

Q.  Is  the  company  store  generally  adopted  by  the  operators  in  the  different 
mining  sections? — A.  During  the  last  year  a  large  number  have  been  opened  up, 
and  I  believe  there  are  more  being  contemplated  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  Dur- 
ing 1896  they  were  pretty  much  all  done  away  with,  but  they  come  on  one  after 
another,  until  the  Pittsburg  district  to-day  has  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Is  that  also  true  of  other  districts? — A.  In  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
to-day,  under  H.  C.  Frick's  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  they  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eighteen  or  twenty  stores,  termed  the  Union  Supplies  Companies,  and  I 
know  that  provisions,  compared  with  prices  where  I  live,  are  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  higher  in  the  company  stores  than  in  the  stores  around  our  section;  that  is, 
individual  stores.    There  is  no  company  store  where  I  work. 

Q.  Do  the  mining  companies  operating  those  stores  usually  own  or  lease  the 
lands  upon  which  the  mines  and  stores  are  located? — ^A.  In  some  instances  large 
companies,  such  as  H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.,  own  pretty  much  the  surface  as  well  as  the 
mine.  There  are  some  places  where  the  companies  will  actually  prohibit  a  huck- 
ster going  into  the  place,  and  if  they  see  a  box  of  groceries  or  anything  else  go  to 
a  man,  they  inquire  the  reason,  and  sometimes  it  causes  his  discharge. 

Q.  Is  the  existence  of  these  stores  in  the  mining  communities  in  any  case  neces- 
sary or  indispensable  to  the  successful  ox)eration  of  the  mine? — A.  No,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  an  individual  to  come  in  and  run  a  store.  There  are  many 
applicants  for  such  opportunities. 

Q.  Is  that  opportunity  denied  individuals? — ^A.  Yes;  where  they  own  the  sur- 
face, certainly. 

Q.  Where  there  is  no  other  store  in  the  mining  community,  miners  are  obliged 
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to  deal  in  the  store  ox)erated  by  the  company — where  there  is  no  other  store  con- 
venient enouffh  to  buy  any  goods? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  employer  directly  or  indirectly 
brought  influence  on  a  workingman  to  deal  in  the  store,  or  punished  a  working- 
man  for  his  failure  to  deal  in  the  store? — ^A.  Yes.  In  years  gone  by  we  establish^ 
in  our  section  a  cooperative  store,  and  the  mana^r  of  *  the  company  store  came  to 
the  manager  of  our  cooperative  store  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  put  the  prices 
away  up  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  live,  that  he  would  cru&  us  out  of  the 
business.  He  says,  *  *  We  can  do  it,  mind  you.  If  you  doubt  my  word,  just  watch 
our  delivery  wagon."  We  pursued  our  course,  and  of  course  times  cfune  around 
in  1897  when  the  company  practically  abolished  its  company  store  in  that  section. 
The  cooperative  store  sold  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than  the  company  store  did 
in  that  section  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Generally,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  are  these  mines 
near  villages? — ^A.  Well,  generally  sjieaking,  yes. 


Q.  And  in  these  villages'are  general  stores? — ^A.  Yes. 


J.  Would  it  be  xx)6sible  for  the  miners  to  supply  themselves  from  these  village 
stores? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  huckstering  or  delivery  wagons  through  those 
districts  there  selling  vegetables  and  meats  and  everything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  any  companies  in  mind  in  which  huckster 
wagons  or  delivery  wagons  were  forbidden  to  sell  goods  to  the  miners  where  tiie 
company  stores  exist? — A.  To-day  at  H.  K.  Wick's  works  at  Wickhaven,  there 
are  notices  up  on  the  boards  on  the  roads  §oing  into  the  comx>any  houses,  that 
hucksters  ana  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law;  prohibited  from 
going  in  or  around  the  company  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  hucksters  licensed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Licensed  for  trade  in  the  districts,  on  the  public  highways,  and  in  the  streets 
and  villages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  not,  however,  mines  in  isolated  places  where  it  would  not  be  even 
advantageous  to  consumers  to  go  long  distances,  and  they  would  x>erf  orce  have  to 
trade  in  the  comi)any  stores? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  isolated  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  of  new  mines  in  new  fields  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  up  tenement  houses  and  company  stores? — ^A.  Yes;  in  some  cases; 
very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  the  statement  here  that  the  men  that  trade  at  those 
stores  have  not  one  word  to  say  as  to  the  prices  of  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  those 
stores? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  owners  of  the  mines? — 
A.  Entirely  so,  yes. 

Q.  Are  those  stores  usually  owned  by  the  owners  of  mines  or  are  they  started 
by  parties  who  are  in  interest  with  the  owners  of  the  mines? — ^A.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  owner  has  them  entirely;  there  are  other  places  where  he  will 
get  someone  else  to  run  the  store,  and  he  will  get  10  per  cent  for  stopping  the 
money  from  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  in  which  a  coal 
producer  or  operator  failed  to  secure  all  the  labor  he  needed  at  any  new  mine 
that  he  might  open,  even  though  he  built  no  tenement  houses  and  opened  no 
stores? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  already  cases  where  they  can  not  ^et  all  the  labor 
they  want— in  isolated  cases,  where  there  are  no  houses.  That  is  only  a  matter 
of  time;  if  he  does  that  the  man  will  have  to  build  himself  a  place.  Generally 
the  miners,  if  they  get  the  opportunity  at  all,  would  rather  have  no  company 
houses. 

Q.  Is  the  building  of  company  houses  and  the  opening  of  stores  indispensable 
to  the  operation  of  mines  in  every  case? — A.  No;  not  in  every  case. 

Q.  You  believe  that  in  every  case  the  mines  can  be  operated  without  either? — 
A.  Either,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  could  open  a  mine  in  almost  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  get  all  the  labor  you  would  want  in  it  whether  the  company  store 
was  there  or  a  tenement  house? — ^A.  In  a  short  space  of  time;  yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  walking  distance  from  near  villages  and  markets? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Speaking  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  sjore  and 
the  supposed  evils  of  which  the  miners  complain,  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  trade,  both  from  the  miners'  standpoint  and  the  operators' 
standpoint? — ^A.  The  greatest  evil  to  my  mind  that  the  miner  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  screen.    There  are  so  many  intricacies  connected  with  it  and  so  many 
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advantages  taken  of  it  that  it  gives  the  miner  more  trouble  than  any  other  single 
thing. 

Q.  Differences  in  wage  schedules  in  different  States  and  sections? — A.  The  dif- 
ferent wage  scales  in  different  sections  are  formed  according  to  market  prices 
and  the  condition  of  the  coal.  Various  seams  of  coal  have  more  or  less  difficul- 
ties, and  as  a  result  different  prices,  but  they  have  all  the  same  tendency  toward 
about  the  same  earning  power  x>er  man. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor  for  the 
past  50  years? — A.  I  believe  that  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring  man  to-day 
is  much  better  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  improved  the  social  condition,  in  your  opinion?— A.  The  shorter 
workday  ^ves  the  miner  and  working^an  generally  an  opportunity  to  study,  to 
elevate  himself.  As  a  result,  the  more  knowledge  he  gets  the  higher  the  stand- 
ard ;  he  is  desiring  to  better  his  social  condition  as  the  number  increases  and  the 
conditions  improve. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday  has  been  secured  by  your  organization,  has  it  not? — 
A.  True,  through  each  other. 

J(.  Then  your  organization  is  one  of  the  influences? — ^A.  The  whole  of  the 
uence;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  miners*  organization  ever  gained  shorter 
hours  throuffh  State  legislation? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  It  has  been  simply  by  the  cooperation  of  the  owners  and  others  in  general 
conference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  you  say  of  the  rates  of  wages  during  your 
experience,  during  the  past  50  years? — ^A.  To  ^o  back  50  years,  they  have  fluctu- 
ated very  much.  They  are  better  to-day,  I  believe,  consiaerably,  than  they  were 
50  years  ago  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  tne  Pittsburg  district? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  for  a  little  over  17  years. 

Q.  How  are  they  as  compared  with  17  years  ago? — ^A.  They  are  not  nearly  as 
hign  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Q.  What  price  per  ton  did  you  receive,  if  you  can  recollect? — ^A.  I  think  about 
$1.05  per  ton,  or  4  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  now? — A.  To-day  it  is  06  cents  per  ton  over  1^  inch 
screens ;  that  is  one-sixth  of  the  screen  less.    It  was  li  inch  screen  then. 

Q.  Influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages ;  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  Well, 
the  influence  of  organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  get  better  wages ;  that  is  one 
of  its  prime  objects. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Previous  to  your  system  of  conferences  did  not  all 
your  rise  in  wages  come  from  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  then  it  has  become  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement? — ^A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  not  a  reduction  during  those  days  usually 
resisted  by  a  strike? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To-day  is  the  same  true? — ^A.  No;  we  have  conceded  reductions,  large  reduc- 
tions, by  our  organization. 

Q.  Employment,  increased  or  decreased  number  of  employees,  the  unemployed. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  topic? — ^A.  No.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
not  very  many  unemployed,  I  believe.  The  work  is  generally  fair  and  men  are  in 
demand. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  The 
effects  of  employment  of  children  are  largely  minimized  in  the  coal  mining  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  law  there  prohibiting  children  until  in  their  teens.  I 
think  it  is  12  years  at  which  the  law  says  he  can  go  in,  but  the  school  law  inter- 
feres there  and  says  until  he  is  15  years  of  aee  ne  has  to  go  to  school.  Conse- 
quently we  have  not  much  evil  effect  from  child  labor  in  the  mines;  but  I  well 
remember  when  there  was  lots  of  it,  and  I  well  remember  it  had  a  very  injurious 
effect. 

<^.  Which  do  you  regard  as  the  best  law  for  all  concerned,  the  12-year  limit  or 
a  higher  limit?— A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Seasonal  causes,  I  presume,  operate  largely  in  your  business  as  causes  of 
irreg^ar  employment? — A.  Yes;  we  have  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  for 
instance,  when  the  lakes  are  open— just  coming  on  this  season — when  all  the  men 
are  generally  employed. 

Q.  Ship  l£U*gely  from  the  central  coal  fields  to  the  northwestern  markets?— A. 
To  the  northwestern  markets. 

Q.  River  shiixments  also? — ^A.  River  shipments  when  the  water  is  in  a  navigable 
state.  They  ship  large  quantities  of  coal  down  the  Monongahela  River  to  the 
lower  markets. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  usual  there  to  have  the  coal  shipments  on  the 
lakes  about  the  last? — A.  If  everything  is  going  on  peaceably  and  fair,  I  think 
that  they  generally  try  to  ship  it  during  the  vrhole  of  the  season,  but  we  have  seen — 
last  year,  for  instance — where  they  hold  off  the  season  very  late,  and  make  the 
larger  shipments  in  the  back  end  of  the  season. 

Q.  Was  that  to  make  a  poor  market  in  the  West  and  bring  the  supply  in  late  in 
the  season? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  contemplated  for  a  reduction,  for  getting  the  coal 
at  a  reduced  rate  that  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHPORD.)  The  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the 
year? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  miners  will  average  200  days  per  year. 

Q.  Hours  of  labor  in  the  several  States;  Sunday  labor? — A.  The  hours  of  labor  in 
our  section  is  8  hours.  We  have  some  little  Sunday  labor;  machine  mines,  where 
the  machines  are  run  night  and  day.  Coal  loaded  out  on  Saturday  leaves  bare 
places,  and  men  will  go  in  on  Sunday  night  and  cut  coal;  that  is,  a  small  portion 
of  them.  There  are  not  many  and  it  is  not  in  all  mines.  In  slack  times  they  gen- 
erally can  get  along  without. 

Q.  Is  this  Sunday  labor  agreeable  to  the  men  employed? — A.  If  they  object  to 
it  they  lose  their  positions;  they  either  have  to  do  it  or  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  position  of  your  organization  on  Sunday 
labor? — ^A.  It  is  not  favorable;  we  are  opposed  to  Sunday  Ifubor. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  shorter  workday,  its  effect,  the  economic  and 
social  arguments  against  it;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that? — ^A.  The  eliorter  work- 
day is  a  blessing  to  the  country  as  well  as  the  individual.  Everybody  is  bene- 
fitted by  it  by  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence.  I  approve  of  the  shorter  work- 
day in  all  branches  of  labor.  I  believe  that  the  ability  to  produce  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  ability  to  consume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tax  the  laboring 
people  to  work  so  long  and  produce  so  much  more  than  we  can  consume  in  a 
given  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think  that  a  mine  is  probably  as  severe  a 
test  on  the  physical  energies  of  a  man  as  any  trade  there  is  m  this  country? — ^A. 
The  coal  mine,  to  my  mind,  taxes  the  physical  ability  of  a  man  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trades.  They  are  barred  from  the  sun  and  pure  air,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a  mine  more  than  8  hours. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  mines  and  the  hard  work,  have  they 
not  been,  in  the  main,  the  reasons,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  why  the  hours 
have  been  shortened  and  will  bo  shortened? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  as  much  a  physical  as  a  moral  reason? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford. )  The  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens,  company 
stores,  etc. ;  have  you  any  laws  in  the  different  States  touching  upon  these  sub- 
jects?— A.  We  have  no  screen  law.  Custom  or  agreement  has  established  a  uni- 
form screen  of  73  superficial  feet,  with  rod,  bar,  flat  surface,  with  suflBcient  bevels 
to  keep  the  screen  in  good  working  order;  but  there  is  no  law,  and  there  are  some 
violations  even  of  this  agreement.  I  have  mentioned  this  mine  at  Wickhaven, 
where  the  screen  to-day  stands  80  feet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  space  between  the  bars? — A.  An  inch  and  a 
quarter  between  the  bars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  there  a  law  in  your  State  totally  abolishing  the 
screen  tnat  has  been  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  that  the  miners  mine  screened  before  it  is  credited  to  their 
account? — A.  Yes.  The  miner  loads  his  coal  into  the  waffon  and  sends  it  out.  It 
is  dumped  over  the  screen.  The  big  coal  that  goes  over  the  top  of  the  screen  goes 
into  a  bin  and  is  weighed  there.  The  slack  is  taken  out;  there  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  different  grades  of  coal  made  out  of  the  screenings. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  entire  product  will  pass  through  the  meshes  or  bars 
of  the  screen? — A.  I  think  that  the  committee  that  undertook  that  job  proved  that 
39  per  cent  did. 

Q.  Who  composed  this  committee? — A.  William  Dodge,  the  vice-president  of 
the  miners,  and  Uriah  Billingham,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  for  the  miners. 
I  think  Mr.  Schluederberg  was  one  of  the  committee  for  the  operators,  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen. 

Q.  It  was  a  joint  committee  of  both  the  miners  and  the  operators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  this  89  per  cent  that  passes  through  the  screens,  what  disposition  is 
made  of  it? — ^A.  All  of  the  nut  coal  is  sold.  The  nut  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
is  practically  as  good  as  the  screened  lump.  For  many  people  they  would  prefer 
to  nave  it  to  havmg  the  big  lumps  to  black  up.  I  think  the  difference  is  not  very 
much — the  ^fference  of  price  oetween  the  nut  and  the  lump  coal.  Slack,  of 
course,  is  rated  away  down  much  less.  The  different  markets  have  different 
prices  for  those  grades  of  coal;  they  vary. 
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Q.  The  contention  of  your  organization  is  not  to  abolish  the  screen  so  much  as 
to  weigh  the  coal  before  it  is  screened  and  -pay  the  miner  a  common  price  per  ton 
for  it;  an  agreed  price. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  allow,  of  course,  the  operator  to  screen  it  and  fit  it  for  the  market  as 
he  thinks  best? — ^A.  Yes. 

(j.  In  case  this  is  agreed  to,  or  where  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  any  case,  has  the 
miners'  organization  oeen  willing  to  cut  down  the  tonnage  price  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  screening? — ^A.  We  are  willing  to  deal.  We  have  two  prices.  We 
get  42.86  cents  for  run  of  mine  price  to-day,  and  66  cents  per  ton  for  screened  coal. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  favor  cooperation? — Yes;  we  favor  cooperative 
production. 

(J.  Any  other  form  of  production? — ^A.  Profit  sharing.  There  is  a  thing  that, 
to  my  mind,  would  interest  every  man,  where  the  producer  is  to  get  a  share  of 
the  profits.  It  interests  every  employee  to  bring  all  out  of  the  business  that  there 
is  in  it.  Cooperation  is  just  the  same,  to  my  mmd,  only  in  a  different  form.  The 
same  end  is  ootained. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  mining  plants  now  that  you  call  to  mind? — A. 
No;  we  have  some  in  name;  but  in  purpose  really  their  chances  of  success  are 
limited;  and  they  have  actually  operated  against  the  best  interests  of  the  mine, 
where  it  is  cooperative  in  name  but  not  in  practice. 

<^.  What  is  tne  effect  of  immi^ation  on  the  mining  industry? — ^A.  The  effect 
of  immimttion  on  the  mining  mdustry  has  been  injurious  to  a  largo  extent. 
Men  witnout  regard  to  education,  morals,  or  anvthing  else  have  been  brought 
into  the  mines,  and  the  person  that  has  been  willing  to  put  up  with  the  lowest 
conditions  that  were  possible  for  a  human  being  to  exist  under  has  been  the  man 
that  has  been  preferred  in  some  instances,  and  can  get  employment,  when  a  good, 
practical,  skilled  miner  has  been  refused.  I  mind  one  instonce,  where  I  went  and 
asked  for  employment  in  the  Standard  mine  at  Mount  Pleasant,  a  very  large  con- 
cern, the  mine  being  known  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  gas,  and  every 
man  required  to  work  with  a  safety  lamp.  I  saw  f oui*  gentlemen  get  work  of  the 
superintendent  when  he  had  refused  me  half  an  hour  before. 

Q.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  that? — A.  I  think  that  these  men  were  more 
humble  in  appearance,  and  would  put  up  with  conditions  that  I  would  object  to; 
but  finally  I  got  employment.  I  went  down  the  cage  with  those  men  the  next 
day.  Each  one  of  them  had  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  going  into  a  gassy  mine;  never 
had  seen  a  lamp  before,  and  wanted  to  get  a  light,  and  they  commenced  to  pick 
the  wick  away  up.  They  were  going  in  there,  taking  the  risk  of  every  other 
man's  life,  who  is  depending  upon  the  action  of  eacn  individual  that  goes  in 
there. 

(By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 
When  did  you  come  to  America? — A.  1881. 
Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? — A.  Yes. 

Still  you  would  be  willing  now  to  close  the  doors  to  other  immigrants  com- 
ing into  this  country? — A.  No;  I  would  not;  I  am  willing  to  raise  the  wickets 
some. 

Q.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  about  regulating  immigration? — A.  That 
an  immigrant  coming  in  here  should  be  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  intelligence; 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  being  able  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  be  prohibitory,  then,  that  far? — A.  As  far  as  the  immigrants 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  concerned. 

(J.  Would  it  not  leave  the  door  open  then  only  to  Great  Britain? — A.  Not  nec- 
essarily. It  would  set  the  people  of  these  other  countries  to  educate  their  intended 
immigrants  up  to  that  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  Do  you  take  the  broad  view  that  there  is  enough  of 
unemployed  labor  locally  in  this  country  without  further  immigration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  restriction  would  only  be  temporaiy  instead  of  per- 
manent?— ^A.  Yes;  until  conditions  change  according  to  the  needs  of  industry. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  what  is  called  padrone  or  contract  labor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  present? — A,  We  have  this:  There  is  contract  labor  to-day;  that  is,  those 
men  working  for  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company  to-day  are 
working  under  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  non-English-speaking  class  of  immigrants 
follow  mining  more  than  other  trades,  or  less,  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  is  generally  unskilled  labor,  and  they  earn  more  money  if  they 
can  get  into  the  mines  at  all. 

(J.  Does  that  class  follow  mining  more  than  the  other? — ^A.  I  think  they  follow 
mining  more. 
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Q.  Ill  treating  with  this  class  through  your  organization  do  you  experience  any 
difnulty  in  having  the  men  observe  your  rules  and  follow  a  strike  order  as  Amer- 
ican mmers  would  follow  it,  simply  regarding  it  as  a  fair  difference  of  opinion 
between  employer  and  employee  that  is  going  to  be  fought  out  along  peaceable 
lines,  or  do  they  regard  it  as  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  uprising? — 
A.  They  are  not  as  peaceable  in  strikes.  When  you  get  them  to  strike  their  con- 
ception is  to  take  things  by  force.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  any  trouble  arises 
it  IS  these  i)eople  that  are  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Have  they  anv  knowledge  of  the  wages  that  are  x)aid,  or  ought  to  be  paid, 
for  the  standard  of  living? — ^A.  No;  they  never  sx)eak  of  the  standard  of  living. 
If  they  are  satisfied,  whether  the  organization  wants  them  to  or  not,  they  are 
going  to  do  as  they  please.  They  have  at  some  times  actually  made  attempts 
upon  the  lives  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  when  the  officers  have  advocated 
certain  peaceable  methods. 

Q.  Have  you  quite  a  number  of  those  x>6ople  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  homes  as  compared  with  American  miners? 
Have  they  families  usually? — ^A.  Some  of  them;  yes.  We  have  in  our  section 
company,  houses,  14  by  16,  four  rooms,  or  two  rooms  14  by  16,  and  two  12  by  14. 
I  have  oiown  as  high  as  23  in  one  of  these  houses. 

Q.  Twenty-tiiree  men? — ^A.  Twenty-three  men,  a  woman,  and  two  or  three 
children.  They  will  sometimes  arrange  it  with  the  man  of  the  house.  The  man 
of  the  house,  boarding  boss,  takes  them,  and  the  woman  works  for  the  whole  of 
them,  and  the  boarding  boss  buys  the  whole  of  their  meat  with  one  book.  That 
book  has  set  down  under  each  what  is  bought,  and  each  man  x>ays  the  division, 
whatever  that  part  is. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  action  in  any  of  its  conventions  either 
encouraging  or  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration,  or  touching  the  immigration 
question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  the  organization  has  taken  part  other  than 
to  advise  against  the  contract.    I  am  not  pjositive. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  public-school  facilities  in  the 
several  States,  and  suitability  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people? — ^A.  In  Penn- 
sylvania (that  is  all  I  know  much  of)  we  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  public 
schools;  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  regard. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  an  employers'  liability  law  should  be  x>a88ed.  It  is 
something  that  is  needed.  A  man  who  offers  his  services  for  the  production  and 
advancement  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  if  at  the  time  of  accident  or  death  that 
trade  may  not  be  able  to  lake  care  of  its  own  men,  they  are  helpless. 

Sanitarv  and  personal-safety  laws:  We  believe  that  tiiie  best  sanitary  conditions 
that  could  be  gotten  should  be  had.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  money  well  saved 
in  the  shape  of  putting  in  inferior  sanitary  conditions. 

Mine-inspection  laws,  we  have  not  very  much  to  complain  of.  Check  weigh- 
man  laws:  As  long  as  coal  has  to  be  weighed  we  think  that  the  check  weighman 
should  have  a  right  to  see  that  every  pound  of  coal  that  is  in  a  car  is  credited  to 
the  miner.  The  check  weighman  there  is  limited  to  some  extent  in  that  he  has 
not  the  right  to  demand  that  the  scales  be  tested  as  freely  and  fully  as  he  ought 
to.  They  claim  that  the  check  weighman  can  only  test  the  scales  at  convenient 
times;  that  he  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine.  If  a  party  is  so 
desirous — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  find  that  at  places  that  is  so — ^the  scales 
can  be  doctored  with  a  touch,  and  as  long  as  that  coal  is  there  the  check  weigh- 
man has  no  right  to  ask  that  they  be  adjusted.  The  coal  is  there,  and  to  stop  to 
ask  that  the  scales  be  adjusted  and  tested  would  interfere  with  the  running  of 
the  mine,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  operators  to  keep  the  coal  standing  at  the 
screen  all  the  time,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  morning  and  evening  that  the  testing 
can  be  done,  and  in  one  second  the  scales  can  be  knocked  out  of  gear.  We  have 
another  system  where  it  speaks  of  coal  being  weighed  or  measured.  The  system 
that  prevails  in  the  coke  region  is  by  measurement.  Wagons  are  built  to  hold  3 
tons  of  coal,  or  in  that  neighborhooa.  They  are  built  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
big  or  wide  at  the  top.  Under  the  system  of  measurement  they  demand  that  a 
hump  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  at  the  pits,  and  if  that  hump  is  not  up  to 
the  liMng  of  the  officials  in  power  the  man  is  suspended — told  that  he  is  docked 
for  a  slack  wagon.  The  same  man  that  only  wants  to  scale  to  the  full  of  the 
wagon  is  notified  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  discharged  entirely 
if  he  will  not  comply  with  the  laws  that  are  laid  down.  We  believe  that  all  coal 
should  be  weighed  and  not  measured,  and  that  coal  should  be  weighed  before  it 
is  screened,  and  the  check  weighman  should  have  the  right  to  test  the  scales 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  beueve  that  there  is  something  wrong,  whether  it 
interferes  with  the  running  of  the  mine  at  that  time  or  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.  )  Suppose  the  miners  wanted  to  change  the  scales  and 
have  them  tested  about  fifteen  or  twenty  times  a  day? — A.  If  the  check  weighman 
had  reason  to  beheve  that  the  scale  was  out  of  gear,  I  believe  that  it  would  only  be 
reasonable  and  fair  that  it  should  be  tested. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  cheat  you  with  regard  to  weights? — ^A. 
Tee. 


Q,  Have  you  definite  proof  of  it?— A.  Yes. 


Just  give  anv  definite  proof  of  it? — ^A.  Well,  we  sent  Mr.  Steen  to  State 
prison  for  it,  but  through  some  technicality  of  the  law  he  was  let  out. 

<3.  That  is  one  instance.  Have  you  any  other  instances  in  that  regard  to  offer? 
Mind,  you  make  the  general  charge. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  a  general 
chaise.    I  am  telling  you  the  possibility. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  iX)S8ibilities,  but  tacts. — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  every  operator  cheats 
in  weight? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  x)oint  out  an  instance,  and  have  pointed  it  out;  and 
now,  if  there  is  any  further  proof  required,  would  you  refer  the  commission  to  the 
investigation  of  the  legislative  committee  of  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  order  that  the  position  of  the  organization  that  Mr.  McKay  represents  here 
may  be  more  thorougnly  understood,  I  want  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions. 
Many  things  have  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  to-day  that  would  lead  men 
without  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  trade  to  believe  that  there 
are  many  injustices  practiced.  I  want  to  a.sk  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  in  his  experience, 
that  the  average  coal  operator  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  wants  to  treat 
his  men  fairly,  as  much  so  as  in  other  trades,  allowing  for  a  fair  difference  of 
oinnion  to  exist  as  between  him  and  those  men  or  their  representatives? — ^A.  Yes; 
generally  speaking. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  small  ox)erators,  even  the  single  operator,  such 
as  you  refer  to  in  the  De  Armitt  case,  who  has  a  larji^e  production,  can  do  more 
injury  to  the  coal  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  the  miners,  than  twenty  operators 
can  dogood,  who  have  a  production  equally  as  large? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  being  true,  then  we  are  to  understand  that  your  organization  has  no 
fight  against  the  operators  as  a  whole?— A.  No;  not  as  a  whole. 

Q.  And  that  in  most  cases  the  operators  join  hands  with  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion to  try  to  reach  the  evils  and  remedy  them? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

(Whereupon  the  commission  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock.) 

State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny. 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  afl 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Edward  McKay. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  July,  1899. 

H.  R.  McPherson,  J.  P. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  12, 1899, 

TE8TIM0BT  OF  GEORGE  W.  SGHLUEDEEBEBG, 

Coal-mine  operator,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  commiBsion  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
George  W.  Schluederberg, coal-mine  operator,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  testified,  the  topical 
plan  of  inauiry  on  mining  being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Where  are  you  operating? — A.  We  are  operating  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  on  the  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  £ine  known 
as  the  ''  Pan  Handle."  We  are  also  operating  a  little  east  of  that,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  Wheeling  Division,  and  are  operating  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Main  Division,  just  west  of  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict, and  we  are  operating  to  the  north,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  known  as  the  Pittsburg  and  Western. 

Q.  Just  generally?— A.  In  the  Pittsburg  district.  We  have  three  localities,  of 
twelve  mines:  The  First  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Company,  the  Pittsburg 
Consolidated  Coal  Company,  the  Bobbins  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Willow 
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Grove  Coal  Mining  Comx)any,  the  Midway  Block  Coal  Company,  the  Oak  Ridge 
Coal  Companv,  the  Bobbins  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the  Pittsburg  and  Chicago 
Gas  Coal  Coal  Company,  the  Waverly  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  miners  you  employ? — ^A.  About  8,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  growth  and  general  results  of  trade  unions  in  your 
part  of  the  State  and  community? — ^A.  Trade  unions,  in  mv  early  experience, 
which  was  some  80  years  ago,  were  very  overbearing  and  caused  a  ^eat  deal  of 
embarrassment;  but  in  later  years,  since  there  has  been  a  closer  coming  toi^ther 
between  the  laboring  men  and  employers,  our  dealings  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
with  the  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. In  the  early  days  of  the  mining  industry  thin^  were  in  rather  a  crude 
state.  We  have  learned  much,  both  operator  and  miner,  in  coming  together  in  our 
annual  or  interstate  meetings.  We  have  worked  in  a  harmonious  way  on  lines 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  have  never  had  to  resort  to  arbitration,  but  have 
always  arrived  at  results  by  merely  consulting,  becoming  acquainted  with  one 
anothers'  condition,  and  agreeing  upon  terms.  That  is  my  experience  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district;  and  as  far  as  labor  unions  are  concerned,  the  only  drawback  to  those 
who  recognize  them  in  a  manner,  is  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  able  to 
enforce  conditions  in  comi)etitive  districts,  and  thereby  we  labor  under  more  or  less 
disadvantage,  for  the  reason  that  we  agree,  and  are  in  a  manner  bound  to  do  certain 
things,  follow  out  certain  liiies  that  others  in  surrounding  districts  and  surround- 
ing States  are  not  called  upon  to  do,  and  at  times  it  makes  it  a  hardship  to  oper- 
ate on  the  lines  that  we  do. 

(}.  Where  is  your  chief  trouble  at  present  from  that  competition? — ^A.  The 
chief  trouble  lies  within  our  own  Pittsburg  district  and  West  Virginia. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  who  are  members  of  trade  unions? — ^A.  I  am  not  well  informed  on  that; 
my  opinion  is  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district  are, 
properly  speaking,  members  of  the  labor  organization — are  proper  members — but 
the  miners  in  the  entire  district  are  controlled  by  them;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  case 
of  any  question  arising  whereby  the  organized  board  takes  a  certain  stand,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  having  the  nonaffiliated  falling  right  in  line  and  following  out 
their  dictates. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  ai*e  the  competing  markets  as  against  the  Pitts- 
burg aistrict  and  other  districts  that  you  know  of  as  an  oi)erator? — A.  The  market 
of  the  Pittsburg  district  for  8  months  of  the  year  is  by  rail  and  water;  from  the 
mines  by  rail  to  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie,  from  there  to  the  Northwest,  taking  per- 
haps 5,000,000  tons  during  that  8  months  in  the  year.  That  is  a  competitive  point 
for  the  coals  for  the  Northwest — by  which  I  mean  landing  places — ^Duluth,  West 
Superior;  and  from  there  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  Northwest.  Those  cities 
have  a  competitive  market  for  the  Pittsburg  district,  the  Ohio  coal,  and  a  part  of 
the  Indiana  coal,  and  largely  Illinois  coal;  Illinois  coals  having  this  advantage, 
that  they  are  nearer  to  the  market  and  can  reach  there  b^r  all  rail;  we  can  not. 
It  is  also  a  market  that  is  sought  and  taken  bv  West  Vir^nia,  a  comparatively 
new  country  without  any  system,  where  men  do  as  they  please,  as  we  did  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  years  ago;  where  men  are  paid  lower  wa^es  and  are  not  fairly 
treated;  and  railroads  ma^e  lower  rates  and  run  that  coal  into  what  we  call  our 
market  or  our  competing  point,  and  it  is  in  that  way  a  disturbing  factor. 

Q.  Is  it  so  that  there  is  an  arrangement  among  tne  producers  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  for  a  division  of  markets,  or  are  you  all  competitors? — A.  We  are  all  com- 
petitors with  one  another,  which  is  an  unfortunate  condition. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  low  wages  and  the  less  organized  features  of  bodies 
in  the  West  Virginia  mines  give  them  that  opportunity  to  compete  as  against 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  coal,  the  Pittsburg  coal,  say,  in  the  Chicago  market? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  low  wages  would  be  a  controlling  factor,  and  probably  the  discrimina- 
tion of  rates? — A.  Those  are  the  conditions,  the  low  and  unsystematic  wage  rate, 
and  a  low  railroad  Kate  as  compared  with  others.  That  coal  not  only  becomes  a 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  but  also  in  the  markets  of 
Chicago  and  x)oints  a  little  east  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  if  the  railroads  are  interested  in  those 
West  Virginia  mines,  or  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  discriminations? — ^A.  So  far 
as  knowing,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are.  I  think,  in  some  cases,  to  begin 
with,  these  roads  are  opened  up  into  regions  where  they  have  no  earning  power, 
and  are  all  depending  upon  this  coal,  and  1  think  the  road  considers  it  to  its 
interest  to  haul  the  coal  at  a  rate  which  will  put  it  into  the  market,  in  order  to 
get  the  road  business  and  an  income,  and  I  think,  in  addition^  that,  at  times 
officers  of  the  roads  are  interested;  now,  that  I  do  not  know,  I  simply  think  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  fineness  in  the  quality  of  the  coal — better 
quality  or  different  quality — ^that  would  lead  to  its  driving  you  out  of  these  com- 
petitive XK>ints  named? — A.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  concerned,  no.  There 
IS  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  vein  of  coal  so  well  located  or  complete,  and  so 
regular,  and  that  can  be  so  well  mined,  as  Pittsburg  coal.  Then  coming  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  surpassed.  I  think  the  coal  coming 
n-om  West  Vimnia  is  inferior  to  our  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  explain  whether  coal  is  mined  and  weighed 
on  the  same  basis  in  West  Virginia  as  it  is  in  competing  States? — ^A.  It  is  not.  I 
have  information  from  there  that  was  gathered  particularly  for  the  information 
of  our  joint  interstate  meeting  that  toot  place  in  Chicago.  Our  information  is 
that  the  coal,  instead  of  being  weighed,  is  mined  there  by  measure,  and  that 
means  anything. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  contention  of  the  operators  of  your  district  and  ot  Ohio  and 
other  competing  districts,  whose  trade  was  being  injured  materially  by  coTopeU- 
tion  from  West  Virginia  or  supposed  to  have  been,  that  coal  mined  within  that 
State,  under  that  system  of  measurement,  was  not  all  paid  for;  that  the  miner 
mined  considerably  more  coal  each  day  than  he  was  credited  with? — A.  That  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  being  mined  by  measure;  the  miner  does  not  know  what 
he  is  getting,  and  is  not  getting  what  he  should  get. 

Q.  What  IS  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  cars  or  carriages  in  which  this  coal  is 
measured;  is  there  any  truth  in  the  charge  that  when  they  are  replaced  by  new 
ones,  the  new  ones  are  always  larger  than  the  old  ones  and  the  standard  of 
measure  remains  the  same? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  are  three  points  in  which  you  believe  that  West  Vir^nia  has  an 
advantage  over  competitors;  first,  in  cheaper  tonnage;  second,  discrimination  of 
freights;  third,  by  reason  of  the  system  of  measurement  instead  of  a  rate. — A. 
Unsystematic  mining. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  West 
Virginia  districts  and  in  the  Pittsburg  districts  to  miners? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  West  Virginia  scale.  Each  mine  seems  to  make  its  own 
prices.  Our  reports  are  that  at  one  mine  they  pay  so  much  per  wagon,  33  cents; 
a  wagon  may  contain  40  bushels,  which  is  2  tons;  we  pay  for  the  same  grades  of 
coal,  run  of  the  mine,  42}  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  the  same  disadvantages  to  contend 
against  m  your  own  districts  with  unorganized  miners? — A.  We  have,  right  at 
home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  generally 
worked,  as  far  as  your  miners  are  concerned,  by  union  labor? — A.  To  the  extent 
of  the  number  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  that  organization;  but  we 
have  within  our  Pittsburg  district  large  mines  where  union  labor  is  not  at  all 
recognized,  that  are  working  entirely  with  nonunion  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  discrimination  against  union  labor  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  mines,  on  the  part  of  the 
operators? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  usually  the  union  labor  is  most  efficient  in  the  working 
of  your  mines?— A.  Not  necessarily;  we  have  very  good  miners  that  are  not  union 
miners. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  operator  there  to  have  all  the  men, 
through  the  representatives  of  the  Committees,  to  make  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  scale  of  wages  and  the  other  privileges  attached  to  mine  opera- 
tions?— A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  a  disadvantage  against  us.  Right  in 
our  own  district  there  is  a  large  body  working  as  unorganized  men  of  outside 
States  against  us,  which  makes  it  a  hardship  upon  us;  who  believe  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  this  is  an  unfair  way  of  ruling  us.  The  one  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  the  labor  org^anization  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  regulate  matters  so 
that  the  entire  thin^  will  be  uniform. 

Q.  You  would  think,  if  it  were  thoroughly  organized  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
these  conferences  would  result  to  the  benefit  "both  of  the  miner  and  the  operator? — 
A.  In  view  of  past  experience,  yes,  if  conditions  remain  about  as  they  are.  Labor 
org^izations  as  well  as  operators  are  controlled  by  human  nature.  There  is  a 
X)ossibility  that  organized  labor,  becoming  too  strong,  might  become  troublesome. 

Q.  Isit  not  a  positive  benefit  to  the  operators  in  any  district  in  the  country  to 
have,  for  instance,  an  organization  in  Illinois  which  will  establish  suitable  rates 
and  suitable  prices  for  operating  mines,  and  one  in  Ohio  and  Indiana;  does  not 
that  help  your  district  in  the  long  run?— A.  It  most  decidedly  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Do  you  employ  any  nonunion  labor? — A.  We  employ  both. 
We  do  not  dictate  to  our  men  whether  they  shall  be  organized  or  unorgamzed ;  some 
are  and  some  are  not. 
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(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  work  mixed? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  strength  of  the  labor  organization  to  be  feared 
so  long  as  its  numbers  remain  the  same,  if  its  leaders  are  eqnally  as  conservative 
as  they  are  at  present  or  have  been,  and  is  not  greater  fear  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  organization  that  is  led  by  hot-headed  men,  even  though  It  is  weak,  than  from 
the  same  organization,  strong  as  it  may  be,  led  by  conservative  men? — A.  Organ- 
ized labor,  led  by  able,  conservative,  strong  men,  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  yon  think  that  competition  ot  other  districts  and 
the  competition  arising  from  unorganized  labor  has  the  effect  to  keep  organized 
labor  down  within  legitimate,  reasonable  bounds? — ^A.  It  does  keep  them  within 
certain  bounds  because  they  are  not  organized  iu  competing  districts;  they  can 
not  ask  quite  as  much  of  the  unorganized  districts  as  they  might  or  would  ask  if 
they  were  all  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  if  this  unjust  competition  of  which 
jou  speak  was  removed,  that  the  operators  of  your  district  could  afford,  without 
injury  to  themselves,  to  x>ay  a  higher  price  for  mining  and  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  that  of  the  present? — A.  Tnat  i&  true.  We  could  afford  to  pay  a  litue  more 
for  mining  and  make  more  money. 

Q.  Then  the  demands  of  the  organization,  whether  high  or  low,  are  measured 
by  the  conditions  that  surround  the  miners  and  the  operators,  taking  into  account 
the  competitive  price,  and  those  conditions  are  recognized  by  organizations  as 
well  as  oi)erators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Strikes,  arbitration,  etc.— A.  The  question  of 
strikes,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  new  lig^ht  on  nor  the  results  of  the 
same.  I  think  strikes  are  always  wrong  and  result  in  disaster  to  the  employer 
and  employee  and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  striker  may  claim  victory  but 
he  has  not  gained  anything;  he  is  just  that  much  behind—just  that  much  poorer. 
The  emplover  has  his  plant  upon  which  there  is  always  a  nzed  charge  and  which 
is  really  cheaper  to  be  in  operation  than  idle.  The  communitv  at  large  loses 
because  the  men  are  not  employed.  The  boarding-house  keepers,  th(  storekeex)ers, 
and  all  lose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  strike  runs  3  months,  do  fixed  charges  go 
on? — ^A.  As  at  present  constituted,  yes;  before  the  era  of  machinery,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  fixed  charges  in  the  mines? — 
A.  Our  mines  at  this  late  day  are  further  underground;  we  have  water  to  pump 
whether  we  are  running  or  idle;  we  have  roads  to  keep  in  rex)air  whether  the 
mine  is  in  operation  or  not;  we  have  certain  machinery  used  in  the  operation  of 
our  mines  that  is  to  be  looked  after  and  kept  in  motion;  all  of  which  amounts  to 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  In  your  experience  what  have  been  the  general  causes  for  strikes? — A.  In  a 
ffeneral  way  man*s  unfairness  to  man.  In  some  cases  the  operator  has  been  at 
fault  by  trying  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  when  he  thought  he  could  force 
lower  prices,  depress  prices  of  mining,  thinking  he  would  gain  something  in  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  men  have,  for  very  trivial  causes,  struck  in  the  past; 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  since  our  interstate  agreements  control  the  miners,  and 
indeed  the  mine  workers,  we  have  not  had  this  trouble. 

<^.  Do  you  find,  with  the  progress  of  labor  organizations,  less  trouble  about 
strikes,  or  more,  than  you  formerly  did? — A.  Less. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  principles  that  actuate  organized  labor  have  not 
changed  in  the  last  15  or  20  years,  have  they? — A.  The  organization  of  miners  has 
brought  about  yearly  State  and  interstate  conventions,  at  which  miners  and 
operators  have  met,  oecome  acquainted  with  one  another,  learned  their  wants, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  faults  of  one  another;  have  consulted  together, 
so  that  we  know  one  another  better.  We,  as  operators,  are  a  little  more  Iiberid, 
and  fairer;  so  are  the  miners  in  the  same  measure.  There  is  more  intelligence  on 
both  sides. 

O.  Suppose  that  in  your  conferences  the  miners  and  operators  came  together  to 
make  a  fair  living  scale  for  the  miijer,  agreeable  to  the  operator  and  the  miner,  to 
sustain  a  certain  or  prearranged  amount  of  product  of  tne  output  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  would  not  that  mean  control  of  your  markets  and  fixing  prices  for 
the  consumer  all  over  the  countr3r? — ^A.  Well,  if  we  were  able  to  do  that,  it  would 
certainly  be  better  for  both  parties.  We  can  not  control  selling  prices;  we  can 
simply  agree  upon  a  price  to  be  paid  the  miners,  making  that  all  that  the  busi- 
ness will  warrant,  the  operator  taking  his  chances  on  making  it  either  a  loss  or  a 
profit.  The  conditions  surrounding  business  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are  such 
that  we  can  not  control  selling  prices;  in  other  words,  there  is  an  overproduction 
and  has  been  for  years. 

Q.  Suppose  that  all  the  operators  and  all  the  miners  joined;  can  not  they  con- 
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trol  the  prices  then  to  the  consumer  all  over  the  country? — ^A.  If  it  was  not  for 
that  word  **  if  "  they  could;  but  they  can  not — ^never  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  not  that  state  of  affairs  be  hard  upon  the  con- 
sumer of  your  product? — ^A.  Not  necessarily,  if  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  prevailed 
that  prevails  now.  Take,  for  instance,  the  coal  business  of  Pittsburg:  if  it  were 
put  in  a  trust  to-day,  there  could  be  10  cents  a  ton  put  upon  it,  to  give  the  operator 
only  a  fair  price,  making  it  a  very  liberal  price  to  the  consumer,  and  enabling  the 
operator  to  pay  the  miner  readily  what  he  is  paying  now,  with  perhaps  a  small 
per  cent  of  advance. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  do  not  object  to  the  trusts,  then,  on  principle? — A.  As 
an  individual,  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  conditions.  I  believe  in  the  times  gone 
by,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for  small  traders  to  do  business.  The  condi- 
tions surrounding  us  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  we  must  go  with  the  times 
or  sink.  Therefore  I  am  forced  into  the  beUef  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  coal 
business  is  tiie  trust;  a  trust  of  this  nature,  with  money  enough  to  buy  up  the 
entire  Pittsburg  field  and  put  it  under  one  head,  and  do  what  I  said',  raise  the 
price  of  coal  10  cents  per  ton,  and  they  can  make — what  has  not  been  done  in  the 
past — ^they  can  have  an  income  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  trust,  and  treat  the 
consumer  and  miner  fairly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  to  prevent  them  raising  either  25  or  50  cents  a 
ton? — ^A.  They  could  hardly  do  that;  tnat  could  not  come  about  even  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district.  A  trust  coming  in  there  now  could  not  only  buy  up  the  principal 
mines  but  perhaps  all  the  mines;  but  the  conditions  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are 
peculiar;  we  have  so  much  coal  which  is  easily  opened  that  if  they  went  into  the 
Dusiness  on  that  basis  there  would  certainly  be  more  coal  opened  up.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  trust  to  take  it  all.    I  do  not  think  that  will  ever  happen. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  true,  as  a  business  proposition,  in  Europe  as  well 
as  m  America,  that  an  inordinate  high  scale  of  wages,  or  inordinate  price  to  the 
consumer,  can  not  be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time? — ^A.  That  is  our  own 
experience,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  way  these 
unorganized  operators  run  tiieir  business? — ^A.  I  am  speaking  of  our  interests  and 
our  conditions  as  an  individual.  I  believe  in  the  right  to  contract,  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  a  right  to  hire  whomsoever  I  please  and  discharge  whom  I  please. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workingman  has  a  risht  to  work  for  me  or  not.  I  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  allow  him  to  dictate  to  me  whom  I  should  employ, 
with  all  due  respect,  and  acknowledging  their  worth  in  our  dealings.  I  regret 
exceedingly  they  are  not  able  to  cover  the  entire  territory  of  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict. The  fact  of  their  not  being  able  to  do  that  is  causing  to  the  oT)erators  of 
the  Pittsburg  district — some  more,  others  less — quite  a  financial  loss  on  tneir  invest- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  certain  operators  are  producing  coal  with  the  pick  at 
a  price  fully  as  low  or  less  than  it  is  costing  us  to  produce  with  machines.  It 
costs  us  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  ton  less  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  to  mine 
it,  with  the  machine  than  by  pick.  There  are  certain  operators  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  who  are  paying  a  less  price  for  pick  coal,  are  producing  it  a  little  less  than 
those  who  have  machine  mines.  It  is  unfair,  and  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  loss  to  the  operator  and  disaster  to  the  miners  at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Will  you  explain  how  these  losses  have  been  caused? — 
A.  The  man  who  is  able  to  operate  his  mine  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  ton  less 
than  his  competitors  of  that  district  simply  walks  out  and  takes  in  all  the  good 
trade  and  leaves  to  the  others  just  what  he  does  not  want. 

Q.  In  that  case  does  he  take  contracts  that  he  can  not  supply  in  time? — ^A.  He 
takes  all  he  can  get.    It  is  more  than  his  mine  can  supply. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  makes  prices  for  the  others? — ^A.  He  does.  He  has  that 
advantage;  and  where  there  is  an  overproduction,  the  man  that  produces  at  the 
lowest  price  takes  the  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  natural  reasons  why  some  mines  can  pro- 
duce cheaper? — ^A.  As  far  as  different  localities  are  concerned,  no;  as  far  as  indi- 
viduals or  different  mines  are  concerned,  yes.  There  is  another  thing;  he  may 
not  have  water  to  pump;  he  may  work  in  hffht  hills  that  have  no  expense  in  per- 
fecting the  necessary  ventilation;  he  may  have  another  mine  that  goes  into  a 
deep  hill,  and  have  gases  to  contend  with,  and  have  the  exx)ense  of  ventilating  it. 
There  are  endless  points  which  make  one  mine  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
another.    They  are  scattered  throu^nout  the  district. 

Q.  Does  the  thickness  of  the  vein  have  smything  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  It  does. 
The  Pittsburg  district  has  two  conditions;  the  thin  vein  striking  an  average  of  4 
feet  and  running  up  to  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  another  vein  8  feet  and  sometimes 
9  feet  in  thickness.  They  have  been  disturbing  elements  there.  They  are  the 
ones  that  I  referred  to. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  yoii  to  say  about  the  importation  of 
new  or  foreign  labor  in  case  of  strikes?— A.  Importing  labor  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict from  foreign  countries  has  not  been  the  case.  I  do  not  include  the  Connells- 
ville  district;  while  it  is  Pittsburg  coal,  it  is  not  Pittsburg  coal  proper,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.    They  have  imported  foreign  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  case  of  a  strike,  have  any  operators  imported  labor 
from  other  districts  of  other  States? — A.  We  have;  I  have;  not  very  recently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  White  or  colored  labor? — A.  Both  white  and  colored. 
We  have  negroes  from  the  South,  and  we  have  taken  mixed  nationalities  from 
New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Were  they  experienced  miners? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  find  them  as  efficient  in  tne  mines  as  experienced  miners  had  been? — 
A.  After  a  short  period  of  probation,  as  it  were,  teaching  them. 

^    About  how  short? — ^A.  We  made  them  coal  miners  in  2,  3,  to  4  weeks. 
It  is  usually  in  case  of  strikes  that  vou  import  these  laborers? — A.  Yes. 
Are  strikes  brought  on  by  organized  or  unorganized  labor? — ^A.  By  unorgan- 
ized labor  mostly. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  strike?  —A.  Men  demanding  greater  wages  than 
we  could  afford  to  pay. 

Q.  Were  you  at  tnat  time  paying  by  the  day? — A.  Paid  by  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  price  was? — ^A.  We  were  paying,  as  far  as  mv 
memory  serves  me,  78  cents  a  ton,  and  they  wanted  91  cents.    This  was  in  1884. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  did  you  import  at  that  time? — A.  We  brought  50 
negroes  from  Virginia. 

Q.  How  many  from  New  York? — A.  At  that  time  none.  Some  years  prior  to 
that  a  number  of  operators  jointly  brought  some  300  Italians  from  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  the  final  result  of  this  strike  when  you  imported  the  50  negroes? 
Did  the  men  go  back  to  work? — ^A.  The  final  outcome  was  that  the  men  went  back 
on  our  terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  became  of  the  negroes? — A.  They  remained  right 
there  where  they  were,  and  there  was  not  really  anybody  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment at  that  time,  because  during  striken  men  scatter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  has  been  your  exi)erience  in  strikes  with  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  arbitration? — A.  We  have  had  exx)erience  in  that  with 
the  miners  for  the  past  12  or  more  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  effect  anything? — ^A.  We  have  always  brought  about 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  I  think  it  worked  along  without  any  trouble 
until  after  the  depression  began  in  the  coal  business,  about  1891,  and  getting 
worse  as  we  went  along,  until,  in  1897,  through  the  general  demoralization  of  the 
trade  and  overproduction  of  fully  50  per  cent,  individual  operators  tried  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mining,  and  there  was  a  rupture  between  the  miners  and  the  oper- 
ators; really  a  violation  of  an  agreement  that  was  made,  but  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  the  operators  because  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  district  that  I  have 
already  spoken  of — that  is,  a  lower  price  in  the  district  than  we  had  agreed  upon 
with  the  miners.  That  is  the  only  trouble  we  have  ever  had  during  all  the  period 
of  our  intercourse  with  the  miners,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  to  my 
knowledge  and  information  it  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  by  arbitration? — A.  We  have  never  had  to  resort 
to  arbitration.  It  was  in  coming  together  and  comparing  notes  and  arguing, 
where  demands  were  made  by  the  miners  that  were  considered  exorbitant  or  out- 
rageous. We  simply  talked  the  matter  over,  and  in  some  cases  flatly  refused  to 
do  certain  things,  and  finally  came  together  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  assign  the  cause  that  you  have  just  spoken  of  as 
the  chief  cause  that  led  to  the  strike  of  1897 — individual  operators  cutting  the 
price,  and  to  that  extent  violating  the  contracts? — A.  That  is  my  remembrance  of 
that  affair. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  miners*  or^nization  tried  to  avoid  that  strike  or 
did  they  court  it? — ^A.  I  will  say  for  the  miners*  officials  that  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  avoid  that  strike.  I  will  say  for  the  operators  that  many  of  them  saw 
the  injustice  and  evil  of  it,  but  had  to  fall  in  because  others,  who  were  large  pro- 
ducers and  were  not  of  the  same  opinion,  were  not  as  liberal,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  have  as  good  treatment  as  anybody  in  the  district. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  whole,  that  that  strike  resulted  in  advantages  to  the  trade, 
shared  by  miners  and  operators  alike,  or  otherwise;  do  you  think  it  did  any  ^od? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  The  same  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the  strike  still 
exist;  that  is,  the  particular  conditions  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  not  the  miners  receiving  better  pay  now  than  they 
did  before  the  strike  of  1897?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  the  miners  mnst  have  gained  by  that  strike? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  because  the  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  down  to  this  lower  price  of 
the  district.  They  were  getting,  I  think,  65  cents  a  ton,  and  the  effort  was  made 
to  brin^  them  down  to  54  cents  or  less.  I  think  that  was  the  price  of  some  of  the 
competitors. 

S.  What  do  youjpay  now? — ^A.  At  that  time  we  worked  upon  the  basis  of  inch- 
-a-half  screened  coal;  now  we  are  working  on  a  recent  agreement— inch-and- 
a-quarter  screened  coal.  We  pay  66  cents  a  ton  for  that,  or  42f  for  run  of  mine. 
In  run  of  mine  we  pay  for  all  tnat  comes  from  the  mine.  For  the  privilege  of 
screening  that  coal  we  pay  the  difference  between  42|  and  66  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  give  your  miners  the  option  of  screening 
or  run  of  mine? — ^A.  We  do  not;  and  generally  it  is  not  given  in  the  Pittsburg 
district.  Our  markets  there  require  screened  coal,  and  we  screen  our  coal  and 
pay  for  screened  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Do  you  pay  for  any  coal  mined  at  the  rate  fixed  for  run 
of  mine? — ^A.  We  have  one  particular  small  place  where  we  furnish  coal  direct 
from  the  miners  to  the  railroad,  where  it  is  taken  as  run  of  mine,  and  we  pay  the 
miners  run  of  mine;  just  a  small  fraction  of  our  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  in  any  case  pay  the  miners  for  run  of  mine  and  then  afterwards 
screen  the  coal  yourself? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  in  vogue  anywhere? — A.  That  is  being  done  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  experience  in  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  cases  of  strikes? — A.  I  have  had  no  experience  x)ersonally  in  that  line.  I  have 
never  had  an  injunction  served  on  me,  nor  have  I  ever  had  occasion  to  serve 
one  on  labor  leaders,  either  organized  or  unorganized.  On  the  several  occasions 
that  I  have  imported  men  I  made  it  my  individual  business  to  remain  with  them, 
and  can  say  for  myself  that  I  made  it  a  success  in  every  case. 

Q.  Wages  and  method  of  payment:  What  system  of  payment  is  in  use  in  your 
district? — ^A.  We  pay  our  miners  in  cash  bimonthly,  and  I  think  that  is  generally 
done  in  the  Pittsburg  district.    There  is  a  law  requiring  bimonthly  payments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  observed  generally? — A.  I  think  that  the  miners 
are  paid  every  two  weeks  at  all  the  mines  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  cash  payment,  where  men  receive  the  surplus  due  them  in 
cash  after  their  store  bills  have  been  deducted,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  receive 
their  earnings  in  cash  free  from  any  deduction? — A.  I  mean  their  net  earnings. 
It  is  customary  to  deduct  from  the  miner  such  charges  as  are  made  against  him — 
blacksmithing,  house  rent,  coal,  etc.;  then,  where  store  orders  are  used,  they  are 
also  deducted  from  the  miner,  and  he  is  paid  the  net  balance.  What  I  specially 
mean  to  say  is  that  they  are  paid  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  a  company  as  paying  cash  that  makes  it  a  practice  to 
run  a  store  in  connection  with  the  works  and  have  the  men  deal  in  it,  and  deduct 
from  their  wages  the  amounts  of  the  bills? — A.  Yes  and  no.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  companies  now  that  run  company  stores.  I  know  of  companies  that  give 
orders  on  stores  and  deduct  the  same  rrom  their  men,  and  so  far  as  my  individ- 
ual judgment  and  opinion  goes  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compensation  given  the  company  for  that  deduction? — A.  There 
certainly  is. 

Q.  Do  the  company  employing  the  men  and  the  company  supplying  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  even  though  they  are  separate,  work  hand  in  hand? — A.  As 
far  as  collecting  the  bill  is  concerned  the  company  is  responsible  for  it,  and  must 
pay  it,  and  therefore  collects  it. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  see  no  special  objection  to  that?— A.  I  do  not. 
I  mink  that  where  an  employee  working  for  an  employer  is  fairly  and  justly 
treated  as  to  all  that  is  due  him,  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper  that  he  should 
give  his  employer  the  preference  in  his  purchases  or  the  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
vided that  ne  can  buy  there  just  as  cheap  as  he  can  in  comi)eting  stores  and  as 
cheap  as  others  can  buy  for  cash  at  these  same  stores.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  not  that  also  apply  to  other  lines  of  business? 
For  instance,  an  employer  engaging  in  any  other  line  of  business,  his  working- 
men,  according  to  that  process  of  reasoning,  would  be  under  the  same  obligation 
to  deal  with  him. — ^A.  The  mining  industry  is  somewhat  different  from  a  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  business  in  a  city.  There  are  peculiar  conditions  sur- 
rounding it.  The  men  are  isolated  from  places ,  and  in  many  instances  would  suffer 
if  it  .were  not  for  credits  advanced  them  by  the  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Oompany  furnishes  them  powder?— A.  Not  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  as  a  rule.  The  powder  there  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
and  they  buy  it  with  their  supplies. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  I  have  not  referred  to  other  indostries,  but  rather  to 
coal  companies  branching  out  into  other  businesses. — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  pater- 
nalism; but  as  far  as  doctors  are  concerned  our  ezx)erience  has  been  this:  At  one 
of  our  largest  mines  there  is  an  agreement  between  our  men  and  the  doctor  for  a 
stipulateasum  per  month.  He  furnishes  all  the  medicines  and  all  the  medical 
attention  needed,  either  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  That  doctor  would  not 
do  this  unless  we  guaranteed  him  his  pay,  and  in  that  case  I  think  it  fair;  and  I 
am  free  to  say  that  in  one  case  only,  where  we  consider  it  a  necessity,  we  do  that; 
even  collect  for  the  doctor.  It  is  optional.  The  man  exercises  his  own  free  will 
whether  he  will  enter  into  it.  He  is  not  forced  into  it  either  by  the  company  or 
the  doctor.  After  he  enters  into  it,  it  is  to  our  interest  and  the  doctor's  to  see  that 
it  is  paid,  because  when  he  is  hurt  or  sick  he  needs  attention. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  is  the  abuses  that  the  miners  have  always  complained 
against  rather  than  the  custom  itself? — A.  It  is  only  the  abuses  that  they  have 
complained  against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  sliding  scales 
of  wages? — ^A.  As  far  as  the  Pittsburg  district  is  concerned,  it  is  impracticable. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  living  wage? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  what  a  man  snould  earn  to 
live? 

O.  Yes;  what  would  be  the  lowest  minimum  wages  at  which  a  man  could  pos- 
sibly work? — ^A.  A  miner  should  not  earn  less  than  $2  a  day  at  present. 

Q.  Do  they  earn  it? — ^A.  The  price  at  the  present  time  is  66  cents  a  ton;  the 
average  output  of  a  miner,  according  to  statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  is  2i  tons. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Statistics  of  the  whole  State?— A.  Of  our  region; 
now,  that  is  not  $2.  I  am  giving  you  my  opinion,  that  a  miner  who  can  not  mine 
3  tons  a  day  should  be  doing  something  else;  he  has  missed  his  vocation.  And  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  man  is  worth  as  much  as  another;  that  has  been  one  of 
the  faults  of  labor  organizations — ^not  exactly  the  fault  of  the  miners*  organiza- 
tion, because  we  have  a  piece  price;  if  a  man  mines  3  tons  he  is  paid  for  3  tons. 
I  do  not  believe  in  putting  men  on  equality,  because  we  have  men  who  can  mine 
8  tons  while  we  have  others  who,  with  great  effort,  can  only  mine  2  tons;  we  have 
other  fellows  who  po  in  lat«  and  come  out  early,  and  that  is  why  the  average  of 
the  Pittsburg  district  is  so  low.  In  all  fairness  a  man  should  mine  3  tons  of  coal 
a  day. 

Q.  That  is,  hand  mining? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the  money  cost  to  the  miner  of  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  such  as  powder,  squibs,  repair  of  tools, 
purchase  of  tools,  etc.,  which  are  a  part  of  his  equipment? — ^A.  The  expense  of  a 
miner,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  would  be  in  tne  neighborhood  of  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  day.  That  would  cover  his  oil  and  everything  under  average  conditions. 
I  think  that  will  cover  it.  The  man  known  as  the  butcher  in  mining  parlance 
can  smash  tools  without  end.  If  we  would  admit  a  greater  exx)ense  we  would 
have  to  increase  thf  earning  power,  because  I  am  taking  him  into  question  when 
I  make  the  average  2^  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Fines  and  penalties. — ^A.  As  far  as  fines  and  penal- 
ties are  concerned,  miners  are  required  to  mine  their  coal  in  the  mines  ana  load 
it  clean;  that  is,  not  to  throw  in  any  slate,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience goes  the  weighmaster  is  instructed  to  tell  the  men  not  to  send  out  dirty 
coal.  If  he  does  he  is  warned.  We  have  no  system  of  fines  and  dockage.  I  do 
not  believe  in  that,  because  it  does  not  bring  about  the  desired  result;  simply 
docks  something  from  the  miner  and  does  not  benefit  the  operator,  and  causes 
bad  feeling. 

Q.  CJould  you  get  alon^  without  some  system  like  that? — A.  We  must  have 
system  and  mles.  The  mine  can  be  run  only  by  one  man.  Everybody  there  can 
not  do  as  he  pleases.  Personally  I  do  not  oelieve  in  dockage.  I  believe  a  man 
can  be  reached  better  and  fairer  by  warning  him,  and  then,  if  he  will  not  obey 
orders,  laying  him  off. 

Q.  In  regard  to  mine  tenements. — A.  As  far  as  mine  tenements  are  concerned, 
the  miners  should  be  furnished  good  houses  the  same  as  good  mines.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  went  into  the  coal  business,  we  had  no  mining  law.  The  miner 
went  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  He  breathed  whatever  air  was  in  there.  Now 
we  ventilate  our  mines.  We  are  compelled  to,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
miner  and  the  companies.  They  have  progressed.  They  should  be  furnished 
good,  clean,  comfortable  homes  at  a  fair  price.  That  we  do,  and  all  the  larger 
companies  in  the  district  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  your  mine  tenements  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter?—A.  T?hey  are  put  up,  a  block  of  8  rooms  costing,  perhaps,  $300,  well  built,  and 
plastered,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  water,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Do  yon  compel  your  employees  to  live  in  these  tenements? — 
A.  Yes,  where  we  have  honses;  and  we  are  obliged  to  bnild  houses  in  some  places 
because  there  are  no  others. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact  at  some  of  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes;  in  several  cases.    We  have 
a  case  now  where,  in  order  to  get  men  enough  to  run  the  mine,  we  are  building 
50  houses.    In  this  case  the  men  have  to  live  in  our  houses  because  the  men  have 
no  others;  and  if  there  were  other  houses,  I  would  exx)ect  our  men  to  give  our* 
houses  the  preference. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  towns  where  there  are  no  houses,  and  the  mining 
comx>anie8  have  to  provide  houses  or  tenements  for  them  to  live  in? — A.  Decidedly; 
I  am  doing  that  now.  « 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  point  out  any  illustration  or  single  case  in 
which  an  operator  failed  to  get  enough  men,  even  though  he  had  no  nouses  for 
them  to  live  in? — A.  Yes.  Our  First  JPool  mine  to-day.  We  are  short  100  men. 
We  had  plenty  of  applicants  for  work,  but  had  no  houses  to  put  them  in.  We 
are  just  building  50  new  houses. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  tenement  houses,  in  the  coal  business, 
bringing  the  same  returns  as  capital  invested  in  other  lines? — ^A.  As  far  as  the 
coalDusiness  is  concerned,  the  investment  from  the  houses,  yes;  the  coal  business 
proper  has  not  paid. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  pa3dng  investment  to  build  tenement  houses  around  the  mines; 
they  are  not  built  alone  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  employees;  they  are  built 
because  there  is  money  in  it? — A.  In  our  particular  case,  the  first  reason  that  we 
build  the  houses  is  that  we  must  have  them;  and  we  are  not  doing  it  for  charity; 
we  are  doing  it  to  make  money  out  of  the  investment  besides  that;  but  we  could 
not  run  the  mine  without  these  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  mines  kept  open  because  of  the 
profit  from  the  company  store  and  rent  of  the  tenement  houses,  where,  if  there 
were  no  store  and  no  tenements,  the  mines  would  be  closed  down? — ^A.  I  know  of 
no  such  cases. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  tell  us  the  relative  social  conditions  of 
mining  labor,  say  from  the  time  you  first  commenced,  and  compare  it  with  what 
it  is  to-day?— A.  The  miner  is  on  decidedly  a  higher  plane  to-day  than  25  years 
agfo.  He  then,  as  I  stated,  not  only  worked  in  a  miserable  hole,  but  lived  in  a 
miserable  hovel;  and  you  put  a  man  in  an  inferior  house  and  he  is  not  ^oing  to 
be  respectable.  As  the  time  went  on  and  the  people  became  more  enlightened 
and  respectable  they  required  better  homes.  We  must  build  better  houses  for 
them.  They  were  not  earning  the  wages  they  can  now.  They  became  educated 
and  required  more,  and  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  on  tne  average  now  than  when  you  first  became  acquainted 
wi&  the  business? — ^A.  Prior  to  the  war,  in  the  Pittsburg  district — then  it  was  all 
shipped  on  the  river — they  mined  coal  as  low  as  1^  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  equal 
to  about  40  cents  a  ton.  Just  after  the  war  we  paid  5  cents  a  bushel,  $1.30  a  ton, 
then  down  to  4  cents,  then  to  3i,  making  it  a  little  over  78  cents  a  ton ;  and  now 
we  are  paying  66  cents  a  ton  and  the  men  are  living  better. 

O.  Can  a  miner  mine  as  many  tons  to-day  as  he  could  then? — A.  Our  miners  of 
to-day  do  not  produce  on  an  average  quite  as  well  as  they  did  then. 

Q.  Do  they  work  as  many  hours? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.  )  What  nationality  predominated  in  your  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict in  the  early  days? — A.  German  and  Irish ;  some  few  English. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  nationality  to-day? — ^A.  We  have  so  many  it  is  very 
hard  to  enumerate.  We  have  a  few  of  the  Germans  left,  very  few  Irish,  very  few 
English.    We  have  French,  Belgians,  Negroes,  Slavs,  Italians — pretty  well  mixed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONQER.)  Any  American  bom? — A.  Very  few  American  bom  will 
mine  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  was  your  wage  based  on  just  after  the  war, 
8i)ecie  payment  or  paper? — A.  In  the  prevailing  currency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  has  been  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on 
wages? — A.  Organized  labor  has  held  wages  to  a  better  standard— better  plane — 
than  they  would  have  been  without ;  has  helped  to  raise  the  miner  to  a  higher 
plane. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  employed? — A.  The 
number  employed  has  of  course  increased  in  our  locality,  because  in  spite  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  affairs  there  have  been  more  mines  opened  and  more  men 
reouired.    That  has  been  cut  into  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  displacing  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  difference  between  30  years  ago  and  10 
years  ago  in  the  output  of  the  Pittsburg  district? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  refer- 
ring not  to  any  one  particular  mine.    Then  a  mine  putting  out  from  700  to  1,000 
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boshels  a  day  was  doing  a  profitable  business,  bnt  if  we  can  not  put  ont  to-day 
about  12,000  bushels  we  might  as  well  not  run ;  and  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  improved  conditions,  better  mines,  and  machinery.  The  profits  on  coal  are  so 
low  that  we  must  have  a  large  production  in  order  to  exist. 

Q.  Have  any  figures  been  furnished  by  scientists  or  practical  men  as  to  the 
possible  amount  of  output  the  Pittsburg  district  would  stand  without  exhaustion? 
In  other  words,  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  is  it  generally  supposed 
the  Pittsburg  district  holds  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  know  that.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  information  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  vou  no  geological  survey  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  We  have;  but  it  has 
not  been  followed  up  closely.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  mining  bureau  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  created.  Heretofore  the  leports  from  the  various  districts  have 
come  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  there  has  not  been  a  close  tally  kept  of  them, 
nor  has  the  geological-survey  question  been  followed  up  closely;  so  I  do  not  tlunk 
the  department  in  Harrisbur^  has  that  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  considered  practically  inexhaustible?— A.  No.  I 
would  say  for  myself  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  in  75  years  from  now  there 
will  be  very  little  coal  left  in  the  Pittsburg  district  of  the  Pittsbury  vein. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  will  take  up  to  Freeport,  up  to  Butler  and  Washington 
counties? — ^A.  I  consider  the  PittsDurg  district  proper  running  from  north  to 
south  55  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  50  miles,  and  I  think  75  years,  at  the  rate 
we  have  been  going  during  the  last  ten,  will  exhaust  that  coal. 

Q.  That  would  not  exhaust  Butler  or  Washington  counties? — A.  No.  The  for- 
mation in  Butler  is  lower  coal.  The  Pittsburg  coal  runs  only  from  the  West 
Virginia  line  on  the  south,  from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  southwest,  and  then  it  is 
cut  out  on  the  north  by  the  Allegheny  River  from  erosion.  On  the  north  side  the 
cotd  has  been  cut  out.  It  does  not  reach  Freeport.  In  Freeport  we  have  that  vein 
600  feet  below.    It  does  not  reach  within  some  distance  of  Connellsville. 

Q.  You  would  consider  the  outlying  counties  more  inexhaustible  than  even  the 
Pittsburg  field  which  you  have  described,  would  you  not?— A.  Yes;  taking  all 
the  different  conditions  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  employment  of  children  in 
your  district? — A.  We  do  not  employ  children,  tinder  the  mining  law  we  are 
not  permitted  to  let  anyone  under  12  years  in  the  mine,  even  in  charge  of  his 
fatiier.  We  are  not  permitted  to  employ  anyone  under  16  years.  We  are  not 
X>ermitted,  of  course,  to  employ  any  female;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  boys  12  years 
of  agegoing  into  the  mines. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  of  irregularity  of  employment  in  your  business  and 
district? — A.  Overproduction. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  help  is  employed  there? — ^A.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  a  year  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  in  your  district?— A.  The  hours  of  labor 
per  day  to  the  miner  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  under  the  agreement  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  are  8  per  day;  that  is  to  the  miner  only. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  tne  operators,  favorably  or  otherwise? — ^A.  As  far  as 
the  operator  is  concerned  it  was  a  mistake.  It  was  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
Chicago.  It  was  taken  advantage  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  change 
was  entirely  too  radical.  It  simply  means  to  the  operator  that  under  the  late 
improved  conditions  in  the  use  of  machinery  his  plant  can  be  operated  only  8 
hours  out  of  the  24,  where  it  should  run  the  24.  It  is  a  loss,  to  begin  with.  We 
had  10  hours  before.  It  is  the  loss  of  operating  the  tipple.  What  I  mean  by  the 
tipple,  is  where  the  coal  is  loaded  on  the  outside.  That  tipple  should  run  10  hours 
a  day  in  order  to  ^ve  the  operators  a  fair  use  of  their  machinery.  The  miner  has 
not  ffained  anything  by  this  8-hour  day,  in  my  opinion.  The  miner  is  a  sort  of  a 
free  lance;  he  goes  to  work  when  he  pleases  ana  he  comes  out  when  he  pleases. 
We  are  not  able  to  control  him,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  ho  works  no 
less  hours  now  than  he  did  before.  I  hold  that  he  never  worked  much  more  than 
8  hours  before,  for  the  reason  that  he  went  and  came  as  he  pleased.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  bettered  his  condition  so  much  more,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
his  average  earnings  will  be  after  we  get  the  reports  of  last  year.  This  has  only 
been  in  existence  since  April,  1897. 

Q.  Would  that  contract  prevent  you  from  running  different  shifts? — A.  No;  we 
are  permitted  to  run  different  shifts,  but  it  is  impracticable  in  a  mine;  that  is, 
generally  speaking.  You  can  in  some  particular  work — for  instance,  entry  driv- 
ing— where  a  few  men  succeed  but  a  few  men,  but  where  we  have  200  or  300  men 
employed  we  can  not  have  a  day  shift  and  night  shift.  We  can  not  do  it  in  the 
mine  nor  at  the  tipple.  We  can  not  operate  the  tipple  at  night  as  we  can  in  the 
day.    It  has  been  tried  and  found  a  sad  failure.    As^  compromise  (and  I  do  not 
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belieye  in  working  anybody  to  death) ,  I  think  a  miner  can  and  shonld  work  9 
honrs  a  day.  That  would  then  give  us  a  chance  to  run  our  works  10  hours,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  there  is  not  such  as  would  wear  a  man  out  or  work  him 
too  hard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  That  would  bar  him  from  sunlight  almost  whoUv,  would 
it  not,  especially  in  the  winter  time? — ^A.  That  would  depend  upon  what  hours  he 
went  to  work. 

Q.  And  what  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mine — smoke,  etc.? — A.  The  san- 
itar;^  conditions  of  the  mines  are  so  highly  improved  under  our  Pennsylvania 
mining  law  that  the  air  furnished  the  miner  must  be  of  a  certain  quality  and  kind 
in  the  mine,  regulated  by  men  under  the  supervision  of  the  mining  inspector 
apjDointed  by  the  State. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  say  that  miners  were  more  unhealthjr 
than  other  classes  of  i)eople — ^those  working  in  the  mines? — ^A.  In  my  experi- 
ence, no. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  use  of  screens?— A.  As  to  the  laws  on 
screens,  I  do  not  think  that  any  State  should  undertake  to  legislate  as  to  what 
screens  should  be  used  at  any  mine  in  the  State.  The  conditions  of  the  market 
control  that.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  In  1874  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  law  that  coal  should  be  screened  over  a  three-quarter-inch  screen.  Our 
market  had  been  furnished  with  an  inch  and  a  half  screened  coal  prior  to  that. 
There  was  a  heavy  penalty.  We  put  in  three-quarter-inch  screens  and  ran  our 
coal  that  way  until  we  gradually  lost  our  markets;  then  simply  violated  the  law 
by  taking  out  our  screens  and  putting  back  the  inch  and  a  half.  In  1897  there 
was  a  law  passed  making  it  obligatory  to  weigh  the  coal  before  screening.  The 
objection  we  have  to  that  is  that  the  miner  in  mining  run  of  mine  coal  is  not  as 
careful  in  producing  it  as  he  is  when  he  knows  his  coal  is  going  to  be  screened. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  do  good  work.  He  simply  has  to  raiock  it  down,  because 
he  gets  as  much  for  slack  as  lump.  We  want  the  lowest  per  cent  of  slack  and 
offal.  This  law,  by  the  way,  was  knocked  out  on  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality by  the  Allegheny  CJounty  court,  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  unconstitutional  because  it  took  away  from  the  parties  the  mutual 
right  of  contract;  it  made  it  obligatory  to  do  it  in  tliat  way  only. 

Q.  Would  you  use  a  law  abolishing  the  use  of  screens  and  making  payments 
on  run  of  mine  entirely? — A.  For  the  reasons  just  expressed,  no.  It  would  simply 
be  the  ruination  of  our  business.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  Before  we 
appealed  on  that  law — ^we  had  to,  or  the  miners  would  not  have  worked — ^we  took 
out  the  screens  and  ran  run  of  mine  coal,  where  we  get  under  ordinary  conditions 
64  per  cent  of  lump  coal  from  the  miners'  product,  and  we  ran  down  to  as  low  as 
55  and  less  per  cent.    This  would  simply  result  in  winding  up  our  business. 

Q.  We  then  come  to  cooperation,  i>remium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial 
copartnership. — ^A.  That  has  been  tried  in  our  region  and  has  always  resulted  in 
failure.  • 

Q.  What  are  the  effects  of  immigration  on  your  industry  in  your  district? — ^A. 
It  has  had  no  particular  effect. 

Q.  Has  it  overcrowded  the  labor  market  to  any  marked  extent? — ^A.  No;  only 
daring  the  depression  of  business.  When  there  was  not  the  necessary  demand 
for  coal  and  the  production  was  too  great,  of  course  there  were  too  many  mines 
and  too  many  men. 

Q.  CJould  you  suggest  any  regulation  for  immigration? — A.  No;  I  go  on  the 
brcMid  ground  that,  as  in  the  x^ast,  when  our  forefathers — Irish,  German,  and 
others — came  in  here  to  a  country  that  was  set  apart  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations; 
it  is  open  and  should  be  open  to  all  respectable  x>eople  from  foreign  countries.  I 
do  not  believe  in  bringing  them  in  here  under  contract.  They  should  come  of 
their  own  free  will  to  better  their  condition. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  colored  labor  in  the  district? — ^A.  As  a 
rule,  colored  miners  are  not  as  good  as  white.  The  colored  miner  likes  to  play; 
he  will  not  work  on  Saturday  afternoon;  he  would  rather  dance  than  work.  We 
have  some  who  are  very  good  fellows. 

(j-  Will  he,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  do  as  much  work  as  the  average  white 
miner? — A.  As  a  rule,  no.  We  have  exceptional  cases  of  colored  men  where  they 
are  better  than  some  whites.    That  is  the  exception. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  regard  to  non-English  speaking  labor,  what  effect 
has  that?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  come  in 
here,  si)eaking  their  own  language,  learning  ours  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  They 
soon  find  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  learn  the  language,  and  they  soon  do,  as  far 
as  the  mines  are  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  they  a  more  dangerous,  difficult  class  to  deal 
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with?— A.  The  raw  element  has  shown  itself  a  little  in  that  way.  They  do  not 
seem  to  qalte  understand  or  appreciate  the  conditions  and  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try, and  1  think  until  they  do  they  wiU  perhaps  be  a  little  harder  to  handle.  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  that  way.  I  simplv  speak  from  what  I  have  heard  in 
different  localities.    We  have  a  great  many  in  the  Pittsburg  field ,  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  in  the  coke  fields?— A.  That  is  out  of  the  Pittsburg 
field.    They  have  imx)orted  them,  and  I  think  have  had  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  In  case  of  a  sufficiency  of  labor  in  your  district,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  immigration  of  those  people? — A.  No; 
I  think  this  country  is  broad  enough  and  long  enough  to  hold  a  great  many  more. 
They  ought  to  be  made  to  move  on.    It  is  a  pity  they  all  settle  in  cities. 

Q.  If  tney  were  made  to  move  on — ^go  farther  West— it  would  be  at  the  expense, 
would  it  not,  of  the  Government  and  States? — A.  They  should  go  at  their  own 
excuse. 

Q.  Why  should  that  class  of  immigrants  be  an  expense  to  the  Government 
when  they  are  subjects  of  foreign  governments? — ^A.  They  should  not  be,  and 
they  should  not  be  foreign  subjects.  They  should  come  here  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  here  and  help  make  the  American  nation.  I  wiU  say  this  for  people 
of  that  class  we  have  had  for  years,  that  the  offspring,  newer  generations,  grow 
up.  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  become  good  American  citizens.  They  will 
get  out  of  the  low,  slovenly,  filthy  habits  that  their  parents  may  have  had. 

Q.  Was  it  your  experience  that  Tbefore  the  alien  contract  labor  law  this  country 
was  flooded  for  years  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  undesirable  people 
of  the  whole  world? — A.  I  think  we  had,  at  times. 

Q.  Under  the  old  open-door  system  of  inviting  immigration,  taking  all  that 
came? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  detrimental  to  American  civilization  and  workingmen? — 
A.  It  was,  because  that  was  brought  about  by  importing  them  wholesale.  I  think 
if  they  had  been  let  alone  and  come  here  of  their  own  volition  it  would  not  have 
been  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  restrictions  in  respect  to  x>anpers,  criminals,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  would  be  sufficient;  hard  workers  should  be  admitted? — A.  I  would 
not  admit  naupers,  or  idiots,  or  deformed  people  under  any  consideration;  but  I 
do  not  thiuK  we  should  close  the  door  against  people  who  have  something  to  come 
on.    I  do  not  believe  in  importing  them  for  any  purposes,  as  has  been  done. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict  labor? — A.  We 
have  had  no  experience  in  convict  labor,  and  from  what  I  know,  from  informa- 
tion received,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  employing  convicts  in  our  mines. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  your  district  now,  as 
compared  with  when  you  first  engaged  in  business,  30  years  ago,  say? — A.  Then 
the  trade  was  in  its  infancy  and  was  not  overdone.  There  was  a  chance  of  making 
something  on  your  capital.  I  will  say,  without  being  specific,  that  in  the  coal 
business  then,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  run,  that  20  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment was  a  fair  average.  Now  it  is  anywhere  from  15  down  to  nothing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  a  loss  beyond  that  of  several  per  cent.  I  speak  only  of  the 
Pittsburs  district,  and  you  must  remember  the  peculiar  conditions  that  I  have 
continually  mentioned,  overproduction  and  other  things. 

Q.  Is  not  15  per  cent  now  as  good  as  20  per  cent  was  in  1867,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  specie  payment? — ^A.  It  would  be ;  but  I  said  15  per  cent  down  to 
nothing  and  worse.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  books  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  dis- 
trict were  inspected  for  the  year  1897  there  would  be  shown  a  loss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Overproduction, 
undue  advantages  some  had  in  the  same  district  and  other  districts.  We  were 
hurt  largely  by  West  Vir^nia,  and  within  ourselves.  It  was  outward  competi- 
tion and  the  competition  against  one  another.  Just  consider  the  statement  made 
before  this  investigation  committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  a  concern  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  running  1,000,000  to  1,200,000 
tons  of  coal,  made  $8,000  in  one  year,  which  is  next  to  nothing.  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  the  business  has  been,  and  shows  a  deplorable  condition. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing  in  your  district  are  operators  the  owners  of  the  land 
itself? — A.  They  are  in  most  cases,  and  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  w**  labor 
under.  If  they  could  take  coal  on  a  royalty  and  pay  for  it  as  they  mined  it, 
it  would  be  better.  For  instance,  we  have  had  to  protect  our  coal  mines,  have 
been  obliged  to  buy  two  or  more  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  at  an  enormous  out- 
lay that  we  will  not  reach  in  20  years.  We  are  driven  to  that  for  fear  someone 
may  come  in  and  buy  that  and  cut  us  off  and  make  our  plant  worthless.  If  we 
could  mine  coal  on  a  royalty,  as  they  do  in  England,  and  pay  for  it  as  we  take  it 
out,  we  could  make  money. 
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Q.  So  that  the  general  view  taken  by  the  coal  operators  is  that  simply  it  is  not 
ihe  mine  and  all  Die  attachments  of  the  mine  itself  that  is  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment, but  there  is  added  to  that  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property? — A.  Certainly;  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  it. 

Q.  (By  C.J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  restrictive  or  industrial  lep^lation  which 
affects  you  injuriously? — A.  I  know  of  none  now  since  the  abolition  of  this  law. 
There  is  none  in  existence  now  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Is  there  any  way  to  obviate  this  friction  in  respect  to  the 
screens? — ^A.  There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of.  and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
a  way.  Speaking  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  I  think  we  should  be  permitted  to 
make  the  price  for  certain  grade  of  coal  with  our  men,  pay  them  that  and  then 
screen  it  to  that  without  the  State  or  any  other  parties  mterfering.  Any  inter- 
ference there  would  cause  disaster  to  the  operator,  and  it  would  follow  and  reach 
the  miner.  I  think  the  miner  is  just  a  little  too  sensitive  on  the  screen  question, 
admitting,  of  course,  that  he  is  being  taken  advantage  of  in  certain  individual 
cases;  no  more,  however,  than  employees  are  taken  advantage  of  in  any  other 
industry  or  manufacture  or  commercial  business.  In  the  central  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  have  a  coal  that  is  softer  than  ours.  It  is  all  run  as  run-of-mine, 
l)ecau8e  they  need  not  get  lumps,  and  it  comes  into  the  market  and  is  readily 
taken  in  that  way;  but  our  coal  is  not  taken  that  way,  and  there  can  be  no  suc- 
cessful interference  with  those  screens. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  miner  should  be  paid  directly 
for  all  products  of  his  labor  having  a  commercial  value? — A.  I  believe,  I  know, 
that  we  are  paying  the  miner  for  all  parts  of  his  labor.  The  fact  that  we  pay  him 
42|  cents  only  for  run-of-mine  and  pay  him  66  cents  for  the  screened  coal  demon- 
strates by  calculation,  experience,  and  investigation  that  he  is  being  paid  in  a 
proper  ratio  for  all  coal. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  where  the  screens  have  been  abolished  by  mutual  consent 
he  has  waived  enough  of  his  price  to  equal  the  amount  of  screenings  passing 
through  the  screens  and  given  that  back  to  the  operator? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  cases  in  our  district  as  you  speak  of;  I  have  no  experience  in  that  way. 

§.  Do  you  know  of  it  in  Illinois? — A.  The  conditions  there  are  different.  The 
Illinois  coal  is  perhaps  of  the  same  erade  of  coal,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  the  Eastern 
coal  that  I  speak  of,  and  the  natural  conditions  and  the  artificial  conditions  are 
such  that  that  coal  can  be  marketed  in  that  condition.  I  think  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  Illinois. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  right  to  screen  the  miners'  coal  is  a  right  gained  by 
strikes?— A.  So  they  tell  me;  that  goes  beyond  my  experience.  When  I  entered 
the  coal  business  we  were  screening  without  any  more  question  about  it  than 
now;  not  so  much.  I  am  told  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Pittsburg  district  each 
mine  took  it  as  it  came  from  the  miner,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  did  not  con- 
tinue, because  in  my  experience  I  remember  that  we  brought  it  from  the  mine 
and  dumx)ed  it  in  the  yard  as  we  took  it  from  the  mine.  Competition  coming  in, 
an  idiot  (excuse  me  if  I  call  him  an  idiot)  introduced  a  fork  with  a  2-inch  prong 
and  forked  all  this  coal,  throwing  out  all  the  slack,  and  the  result  was  that  we  all 
had  to  enter  into  that;  and  I  imagine  the  screens  that  were  introduced  were  sim- 
ply to  enable  somebodv  to  get  somebody  else's  trade.  That  is  all  of  50  or  more 
years  standing.  People  are  accustomed  to  that  coal  in  the  Pittsburg  district  and 
no  other  will  go.    I  have  cited  two  cases  in  which  the  law  tried  to  regulate  them. 

Q.  In  the  x>ast  2  vears  have  there  been  some  cases  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
where  screens  have  oeen  introduced  as  the  result  oi  strikes,  in  which  tne  prices 
paid  for  screenings  or  coal  over  such  screens  were  determined  by  the  employers, 
as  well  as  the  system  of  screening  itself? — A.  There  may  have  been  such  cases; 
unless  you  call  my  attention  to  them  particularly,  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  pay  for  the  refuse  that  passes  through  their  screens,  and  is 
the  fact  that  the  miners  to-day  are  willing  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  price 
to  go  back  to  the  run-of-mine  system  a  proof  that  they  have  received  the  excess 
portion  when  the  screen  was  planed  out? — A.  They  want  to  come  back  now 
oecause  in  mining  run-of-mine  coal  they  take  no  care;  they  chop  it  down;  it 
requires  no  skill;  anybody  can  do  it,  and  they  get  just  as  much  for  the  dirt  as 
they  do  for  the  coal.  In  mining  coal  that  has  to  oe  passed  over  a  screen  they  have 
to  exercise  a  certain  amount  or  degree  of  skill  in  order  that  their  coal  may  not  be 
broken  up  so  that  it  may  come  through  the  screen.  We  want  that  kind  of  coal. 
Our  experience  has  been,  notably  under  the  law  of  1897,  where  we  were  forced 
into  it  for  3  months,  that  on  coal  mined  on  the  system  of  run-of-mine  we  lost  all 
the  way  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  quality  of  the  coal;  that  is,  where  we  were 
entitled  to  64  per  cent  of  coal  we  ran  down  to  55. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  that  the  contention  of  the  miners  has  been  that  the  screen  that 
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is  now  in  nse  has  a  tendency  to,  and  does  in  fact,  place  a  premium  upon  a  poor 
standard  of  workmanship? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  the  miners  so  contend? — A.  I  claim  that  that  does  not 
work  out.  The  man  who  is  a  skilled  and  careful  miner  will  mine  his  coal  and  he 
will  produce  in  that  a  large  per  cent  of  lump,  and  he  will  get  paid  for  it.  If  he 
is  not  careful,  he  will  produce  less  and  make  less  money.  Is  not  the  incentive  to 
earn  good  wages  there?  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  for  a  skilled  miner  or  any  miner  to 
mine  good  coal  as  bad  coal,  always  exercising  the  proper  care?  We  asK  that  sim- 
ply to  guard  us  against  the  carelessness  and  cussedness  of  some  people.  They  are 
not  all  of  them  that  way,  but  some  of  our  employees  are. 

Q.  Take  two  miners,  one  who  is  more  careful  and  practical  than  the  other.  The 
first  will  make  a  less  percentage  of  slack  and  nut  coal  in  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  coal;  the  latter  will  make  a  greater  percentage.  Which  of  those  men  to-day, 
under  the  screen  system,  is  more  profitaole  to  the  operator? — ^A.  We  want  the  man 
that  produces  good  coal.    That  is  why  we  stick  to  the  screen  system. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  screenings  in  a  ton  of  coal 
passing  through  your  screen  is  given  to  the  operator  without  pay A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  I  do  not  admit  that;  it  is  not.  We  nnd  that  on  an  average  a  ton  of  run- 
of-mine  coal  will  make  64  per  cent  of  lump  and  the  remainder  nut  and  slack.    We 

Say  for  that  64  per  cent  66  cents  per  ton.  Based  upon  that  same  percentage  we 
nd,  when  he  has  run-of-mine,  that  he  is  entitled  to  42f  cents  for  the  nut,  slack, 
and  lump. 

CJ.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  States  generally  are  all  causing  their 
miners  to  send  out  all  of  their  fine  coal  more  generally  than  ever  before? — ^A. 
Speaking  for  oui*selves,  and  speaking  for  the  entire  industry  of  the  United  States, 
I  can  say  that  we  are  bringing  out  about  all  the  coal  that  can  be  mined,  from  the 
limestone  up  to  the  slate. 

(J.  The  fine  coal? — A.  Everything  as  it  is  there.  Inthe  early  days,  when  coal  was 
mined  by  the  pick  exclusively,  the  miner  bored  in  about  24  or  38  inches  above  the 
limestone,  and  he  left  10  to  12  inches  that  we  then  considered  not  merchantable 
coal.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  we  mine  in  on  the  limestone  and  we  cut 
up  that  lower  bottom  into  slack;  that  is,  what  we  formerly  wasted.  Instead  of 
waste  we  now  mine  all  of  that  coal;  and  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, we  claim  to-day  that  we  get  out  95  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  underlying  the 
land,  where  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Pittsburg  industry  they  did  not  get  out 
above  60  per  cent,  and  we  make  it  obligatory  to  bring  out  everything  in  there, 
because  it  is  of  vaJue  aside  from  the  commercial  value  in  the  market.  I  consider 
it  a  crime  against  the  present  generation  and  those  who  will  follow  us  to  waste 
that,  because  it  is  a  loss  even  if  we  ourselves  do  not  feel  it. 

Q.  The  i)oint  is,  that  under  the  former  system,  when  there  was  no  screen  used, 
or,  if  any,  a  very  small  one  to  let  slack  out,  that  the  employer  in  those  days  did 
not  want  slack  sent  out;  did  not  want  the  fine  material  sent  out  among  the  coal; 
but  under  our  screening  system  they  want  it  all.  every  pound  of  coal  as  fine  as  it 
may  be. — ^A.  Under  improved  methods  and  in  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
boilers  practically  in  all  factories  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  glass, 
ete.,x)eople  are  able^o  use  a  grade  of  coal  that  15  years  ago  they  would  not  use. 
We  wasted  all  this  slack,  and  it  was  an  expense  to  us  to  bring  it  out.  It  cost  us 
so  much  for  every  ton  we  brought  out  to  throw  it  away;  but  under  these  improved 
methods  of  modem  machinery  there  is  a  market  for  it.  They  want  it.  We  pay 
for  it  and  we  sell  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  42f  cents?— A.  Forty-tw6 
and  two-thirds  to  66,  the  difference  would  be  23^^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  The  invention  of  the  forced  draft  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it? — ^A.  That  has  much  to  do  with  it;  and  automatic  stokers  requii'e  that 
grade  of  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  question  of  discrim- 
inations in  freight  rates? — A.  That  is  more  or  less  general,  and  that  is  something 
that  I  am  not  able  to  give  testimony  on  as  to  what  I  know.  I  can  only  tell  3'ou 
what  I  think.  I  have  never  in  my  experience  been  able  to  run  across  anybody 
that  knew  anything  on  it.  Wherever  it  is  done  it  is  done  in  such  a  peculiar  man- 
ner that  while  we  know  it  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  We  are  certainly  dis- 
criminated  against,  we  think,  in  our  own  locality,  and  principally  from  West 
Virginia — ^hauling  coal  quite  a  distance  greater  than  ours;  for  the  distance  cer- 
tainly is  in  excess  of  ours  in  our  trade  for  the  Lakes;  and  they  have  no  back  load, 
while  we  do,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  furnish  them  a  back  load  in  the  way 
of  limestone,  ores,  ete.  In  Omo,in  the  Hocking  district,  or  from  the  Ohio  fields, 
they  haul  coal  into  the  competitive  market  of  the  Northwest,  a  greater  distance 
than  from  Pittsburg,  for  less  money  and  with  no  back  load;  and  we  in  the  Pitts- 
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bnrg  district  invariably  Imve  a  back  load.  That  back  load  will  also  apply  to 
operations  in  parts  of  eastern  Ohio  as  well  as  the  Pittsburg  district.  But  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  it  is  altogether  so.    In  the  Hocking  Valley  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Ton  regard  discrimination  as  injurious  to  the  trade  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticed?— ^A.  Decidedly  so.  There  ought  to  be  an  open  rate  and  give  every  man  an 
ox)en  and  fair  chance. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  rate  of  freight  should  be  fixed  by  the  State  or  by 
the  companies  themselves? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  State  assuming  too  much. 
A  time  mav  come  hereafter  when  the  State  can  do  that.  Under  present  condi- 
tions I  think  the  railroads  had  better  make  those  rates.  They  should,  however, 
in  a^nanner  be  controlled. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  Do  you  use  machinery,  or  mine  by  picks? — A.  We 
use  machinery  almost  exclusively.  We  were  among  the  earliest  users;  have  been 
using  machines  for  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  Give  your  reason  for  preferring  them. — A.  Machines  were  originally  intro- 
duced into  our  mines  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  more  profitable,  and  they 
were.  There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  when  there  was  an  advantage  to  the 
operator  that  used  machines  of  x>erhaps  15  cents  a  ton,  even  after  counting  out 
interest  on  his  investment,  depreciation,  etc.,  but  that  has  got  down  now  to  about 
8  cents  a  ton.  That  is,  the  operator  can  produce  coal  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  i>er  ton 
less  with  the  machines  than  ne  can  by  pick,  but  it  has  long  since  been  discounted 
by  reason  of  overproduction  and  crowding  one  another.  That  has  been  given 
away  to  the  consumer,  the  man  that  does  not  want  it.  It  has  been  forced  upon 
him.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  perpetrated  in  this  countrj"  is  right  in 
our  Pittsburg  district,  where  we'  are  wasting  one  of  the  finest  veins  of  coal  on 
earth.    We  are  forcing  it  upon  people  for  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  displacement  of 
labor  by  machinery? — A.  The  minmg  machine  we  use  can  be  run  with  a  cutter 
and  an  assistant,  called  a  scraper,  and  4  loaders.  The  machine  does  in  mining 
only  the  undercutting,  what  the  miner  calls  the  bearing-in,  the  full  width  of  the 
room  and  perhaps  to  a  depth  of  5  feet.  That  was  heretofore  done  hy  the  miner 
with  his  pick.  That  we  consider,  in  general  terms,  half  the  work.  The  scraper 
assists  him  in  removing  the  slack  the  machine  makes,  the  loaders  come  after  and 
shoot  down  the  coal  and  load  it.  So  that  6  men  do  the  work  of  10  under  the  old 
system.    That  is  about  a  fair  average. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  no  way  to  remedy  this  displacement  of 
labor  Dy  the  use  of  the  machines? — ^A.  There  has  not  been  so  much  trouble  in 
that  way,  the  industry  has  grown  so.  We  have  in  the  last  10  years  built  up  a 
trade  in  the  Northwest  that  last  year  took  4,000,000  tons,  that  I  remember  12 
years  ago  amounted  to  perhaps  from  5  to  10  cars  a  day  from  one  mine.  Now  all 
the  mines  in  the  district  are  employed  in  that  during  seasons  of  lake  navigation, 
caused  by  the  building  up  of  the  Northwest,  creating  markets  for  our  coai. 

Q.-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  not  the  injury  been  felt  in  the  way  of  a  less 
number  of  days  per  year? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  sfiould  be  laid  to  machinery. 

Q.  Has  machinery  been  a  factor  in  bringing  it  about? — A.  No,  not  exactly.  The 
people  have  labored  under  a  delusion  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
coal  business;  that  while  in  England  to-day  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  go  into  the  coal  business  because  you  have  to  dig  a  shaft  there,  anybody  can 
go  into  the  coal  business  in  the  Pittsburg  district  because  you  have  only  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  you  can  make  the  approaches  and  oring  up  the  coal;  and 
it  has  brought  about  too  many  mines.  It  has  led  miners  from  other  localities 
into  that  district  that  should  not,  have  gone  there.  Less  mines  could  have  pro- 
duced coal  with  less  men.  When  there  was  not  anything  to  do  in  other  lines  of 
industry,  men  have  flocked  in  there  who  should  have  been  at  something  else.  I 
do  not  think  that  machinery  has  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  taking  work  from  the 
men.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  we  created 
new  places,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.  It  is  surprising.  You  wotild  think  that  a 
macmne  mine  had  no  men  about  it  at  idl,  and  yet  you  go  to  a  machine  mine  and 
you  will  find  very  little  difference  between  that  ana  the  pick  mine.  We  produce 
more  coal. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  tonnage  at  Pittsburg  is  mined  by  machinery? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  exactly,  but  there  are  very  few  pick  mines  left  in  the  IHttsburg 
district. 

<).  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  if  those  machines  ceased  to  operate  that  the 
miners  in  that  district  could  have  work  a  greater  number  of  days  than  they  are 
working  at  present? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  6  men  with  a  machine  will  do  the  work  of  10  for- 
merly?— ^A.  If  you  will  apply  that  to  the  entire  country.  If  you  apply  it  to  the 
PittsDurg  district,  it  don*t  go. 
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Q.  I  assume  that  what  is  tme  of  the  Pittsburg  district  is  true  of  all. — ^A.  Yon 
apply  that  to  the  whole  country.    Of  course  we  have  displaced  very  many  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  substitutes  for  fuel  displaced  coal-mine  labor — elec- 
tricity, gas,  and  other  substitutes? — A.  At  one  time  gas  took  from  us,  I  may  say, 
the  entire  consumption  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  that  has  changed. 
Gas  has  become  a  luxury.  It  is  only  used  by  people  who  can  afford  to  use  it. 
Coal  is  again  used  and  labor  is  not  interfered  with. 

<^.  Have  you  an^thin^  to  say  as  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets? — ^A.  I 
think  we  will  be  driven  into  foreign  markets  with  our  coal  as  we  have  been  driven 
into  foreign  markets  with  our  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  glass.  And  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  whv  the  Pittsburg  coal  could  not  go  to  New  Orleans  and 
from  there  be  distributed  along  the  coast — ^places  within  easy  reach — to  Mexican 
and  South  American  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  nation  at  the  present  time  furnishes  coal  for  the 
east  coast  of  South  America? — ^A.  England. 

Q.  All  Welsh  coal? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  that  market  exclusively  up  to  10  years  ago? — A.  They 
almost  have  it  now.  I  think  the  fact  of  our  Government  exporting  coal  for  our 
own  use  will  help  to  introduce  our  coal.  I  claim  wc  have  as  good  coal  as  they 
have.  We  simply  want  somebody  to  push  it,  and  we  will  get  foreign  markets,  as 
far  as  coal  is  concerned,  before  long. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shipments  going  to  South  and  Central  America  now? — 
A.  I  do  not,  but  there  may  be  coal  from  Alabama  or  the  Pocahontas  district,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  remedial  legislation? — A. 
With  reference  to  employers'  liability,  the  day  may  come  when  the  employer  or 
somebody  will  be  taxed,  or  have  to  pay  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  quite  ready  for  that  yet,  and  I  think  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  making  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to  pass  a  bill  at  present  making  employers  of 
labor  liable.  As  far  as  the  coal  industry  is  concerned,  under  our  mining  law, 
governing  the  entire  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State.  We  have  mine  in9X)ectors  there  who  are  controlled  by  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  in  Harrisburg.  We  have  mine  foremen  who  are 
officers  of  the  State,  but  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inspector  and 
are  held  accountable  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  miners.  We  have  under  them 
special  bosses,  known  as  fire  bosses,  who  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  men  in  par- 
ticular, such  as  examining  the  mine  for  gases,  bad  roofs,  etc.  So  that  where  we 
do  not  employ  the  particular  persons  duly  certified  by  the  State,  and  where  they 
do  not  exercise  proper  care,  we,  as  coal  operators,  are  liable;  and  I  think  for  the 
time  bein^  that  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  afford.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  there  should  be  more  pro\ision  made  for  the 
laboring  classes  in  some  way.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  how  that  should 
be.  They  are  provided  for  in  Germany.  We  have  associations  in  a  local  way; 
we  do  that.  We  have  benefit  associations  at  our  mines  to  which  the  company 
pays  some  attention,  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  miners,  that  take  care 
of  them.  There  ought  to  be  something  more  than  that,  but  I  have  no  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  employers'  liability  act 
in  England  on  the  trade?— A.  Not  enough  to  talk  of  it  intelligently. 

Q.  Have  they  such  an  act  that  affects  the  coal  miner? — ^A.  I  think  the  miners 
are  cared  for  and  protected  in  some  way  there. 
^  The  sanitary  and  i)ersonal-saf  ety  laws  are  covered  by  our  mine-inspection  laws. 

Check  weighmen  laws:  There  ought  to  be  on  each  tipple,  or  where  the  coal  is 
loaded,  a  check  wei^hman  to  look  after  the  miners'  interests.  I  believe,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  Pittsburg  district  we  have  them.  They  should  be  under  a  little 
closer  supervision,  so  as  to  make  them  more  careful  and  rigid  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties.  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  place  them 
there — neither  the  State  nor  the  miners.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  have  that 
desire;  they  have  not  shown  it;  that  is,  should  have  the  ri^ht  toplace  anyone  there 
who  would  interfere  with  the  successful  running  of  the  mine.  The  operator  would 
not  permit  it  and  has  not  been  asked. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories? — ^A.  I  think  there  should  be  uniformity  as  nearly 
as  can  be.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  perfect  uniformity  between  the  competi- 
tive States,  but  they  should  be  uniform,  as  near  as  can  be,  in  their  mining  laws, 
which  I  think  for  the  time  being  is  enough. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  conferences  of  operators  has  this  matter  of 
uniform  legislation  in  the  States  ever  been  considered  independent  of  production 
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and  wages,  etc.? — A.  Not  in  our  interstate  conferences.  It  is  merely  upon  mntaal 
agreement  that  conditions  have  been  taken  in  various  States  and  so  modified  that 
one  would  suit  the  other. 

O.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  their  approbation  if  this  commission  were  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  uniformity  of  the  mining  laws? — ^A.  That  is  rather 
a  broad  question.    I  think  yes. 

Q.  If,  after  all  our  findings  and  going  over  the  whole  ground,  we  find  some  mat- 
ter that  would  be  thoroughly  a  relief — beneficial,  in  fact,  to  both  the  operators 
and  the  miners— do  you  believe  that  the  cooperation  of  the  operative  miners  of 
this  country  could  be  sought  or  gained  by  this  commission  in  going  before  local 
legislatures? — ^A.  I  do,  for  general  legislation — that  is,  for  United  States  legisla- 
tion, governing  all  the  States.  I  think  that  this  commission  is  a  proper  thing;  is 
a  great  thing;  is  on  a  good  and  proper  road;  will  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  able  to  make  some  suggestions  that  I  think  all  well-thinking 
operators  and  miners  will  readily  fall  in  with — that  is,  such  suggestions  as  can  be 
made  by  them.  They  can  only  oe  made  on  a  broad,  fair  basis,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  receive  prox)er  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  in  mind  any  remedial  legislation  that  would 
be  fair  both  to  the  employer  and  employee  that  does  not  now  exist? — A .  I  have 
not,  because  I  am  not  thoroughly  enough  acquainted  with  the  evils  existing  in 
different  States  that  could  be  reached  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Do  you  think,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
that  you  also  serve  your  own  interests  by  what  you  do  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  workingmen  under  you,  and  that  there  would  be  a  benefit 
to  you,  as  well  as  them,  to  have  such  legislation? — A.  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  there  not  enough  fairness  in  the  operators  of  this  country  to  receive  and 
consider  suggestions  that  might  be  agitated  for  remedial  legislation,  or  are  you 
in  a  competitive  mood  there? — A.  More  or  less  so;  but  we  are  getting  nearer 
together — are  nearer  together — ^than  we  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  As  we  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  as  we 
find  the  ills  that  others  have,  find  that  we  have  not  the  only  difficulties,  we  feel 
like  sort  of  moUifying  one  another  and  evening  up,  and  in  that  spirit  good  results 
can  be  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  judgment,  are  the  best  interests  of  the  min- 
ing trade  served — when  I  say  the  trade,  I  mean  those  engaged  in  the  trade  from 
every  standpoint — by  making  the  conditions  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  and 
placing  all  comx>etitors,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  a  relative  competitive  basis? — ^A. 
Laying  aside  all  selfish  views,  and  on  the  broad  ground  of  fairness,  yes. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that 
all  other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Geo.  W.  Schluederbero. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  June,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  R.  A.  George, 

Notary  Public, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  13, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  W.  C.  PEAECE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m..  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pearce,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
miningwas  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  official  i)osition?— A.  Secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  From  what  mining  State  were  you  originally? — A.  Ohio. 

Q.  How  longliave  you  been  connected  with  the  coal-mining  industry? — A.  As 
a  miner,  all  my  life;  since  I  was  a  boy;  brought  up  in  mining. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  your  association?-— A.  To  secure  better  wages  for 
employment,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  make  the  conditions  of  employment 
more  agreeable.    I  think  those  are  the  objects  of  our  trade  union. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  benefit  features  connected  with  your  organization? — A.  No. 
We  have  a  fund,  of  course,  which  we  try  to  keep  for  running  exx)en8e8.  We 
have  no  benefit  funds  of  a  national  character.  Locally  some  of  our  members 
have  a  fund,  an  accident  fund,  or  funeral  benefit  fund.  It  is  only  local;  not  of  a 
general  character.  Our  money  for  running  the  organization  is  derived  from  our 
members — 10  cents  per  member  -per  month.    We  use  that  money  principally  for 

gaying  organizers,  officers'  expenses,  and  trying  to  adjust  difficulties  and  troubles 
ere  and  there. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  trade  unionism  in  this 
country? — A.  The  first  organization  of  miners  that  I  have  any  recoUection  of  was 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  years  ago.  In  1881, 1  think,  there  was  formed  in  Ohio  a 
progressive  union.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  miners  that  while  the  Knights 
of  Labor  was  a  F^elj  labor  organization,  that  a  trade  union  would  be  better  for 
miners  than  to  oe  affiliated  with  other  trades;  and  we  favored  a  purely  miners* 
organization  in  1881  in  Ohio.  That  spread.  For  a  few  years  we  had  a  member- 
ship in  Ohio  of  probably  five  or  six  thousand.  In  1890  there  was  formed  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  national  organization  of  mine  workers  alone.  Since 
that  time  the  membership  has  varied,  sometimes  we  had  more  members;  sometimes 
less;  it  would  run  anywhere  from  seven,  probably,  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand.  Up  until  1897  that  was  the  membership  that  we  had,  and  after  the 
1897  strike  we  gained  a  little  advance  in  wages,  consequently,  our  membership 
increased  and  is  increasing  yet.  We  have  now  nearly  60,000  members  enrolled  in 
our  organization.  The  growth,  of  course,  is  phenomenal  in  that  respect,  and  if 
the  organization  is  managed  in  a  conservative  wa^  by  tiie  officers  in  power,  we 
believe  we  will  soon  have  quite  a  trade  union  of  miners  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion due  to  an  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  or  is  it  due  to  the  methodis 
of  or^nization? — A.  I  should  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  due  to  the  success, 
principally,  of  the  1897  strike.  1  think  during  the  last  two  years  f  ally  20  per  cent 
advance  in  wages  has  been  gained.  That,  of  course,  has  stimulated  the  miners 
to  affiliate  themselves  with  our  trade  union.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
statement  about  the  00,000  members  enrolled  in  our  trade  union  (men  in  our  organ- 
ization proper) ,  that  while  we  have  that  many  enrolled,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  probably  15,000  or  30,000  more  members.  I  only  state  from  the  books. 
Sometimes  if  there  are  200  men  working  at  the  mine  they  probably  send  tax  for 
150  or  175  members.  The  others  are  not  reported.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  while  we 
have  that  many  enrolled  we  have  15,000  or  20,000  men  who  are  not  paying  x>cr 
capita  tax.  When  the  mine  is  idle,  when  men  are  on  strike,  or  when  tne  mine  is 
shut  down,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  i>ay  a  per  capita  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  any  understanding,  compact,  or  agreement 
between  your  organization  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  industry,  capital- 
ists and  coi'porations,  in  regard  to  that  strike? — A.  No;  there  was  no  understand- 
ing between  the  organization  and  capitalists  or  operators  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  capitalists  or  employers  receive  any  notice  of 
that  strike  in  advance? — ^A.  No.  I  remember  the  time  of  the  1897  strike  as  well 
as  yesterday.  They  always  tried  to  find  these  things  out  previously,  but  the  cir- 
cular ordering  the  strike  was  published  and  in  the  hands  of  our  local  secretaries 
before  the  newspapers  got  it  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  headquarters  were  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  was,  as  nearly  as  you  can  state,  the  membership  in  good  standing  in 
your  organization  when  that  strike  order  went  out? — A.  Ten  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  members. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  total  number  that  responded  to  the  strike  order? — ^A.  The 
total  number,  I  think,  was  nearly  150,000. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  that  strike  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  strike  order,  did  they  or  not? — A.  The  ^eat  bulk  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  our  strike  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  about;  for 
instance,  in  1897  we  had  nearly  26,000  miners  and  mine  workers  in  the  State  of 
Ohio ;  we  had  only  7,697  men  organized.  Pennsylvania,  with  250,675  miners,  had 
only  1,976  organized  men  on  our  books.  Indiana,  with  9,000  miners  and  mine 
workers,  had  only  626  men  organized. 

Q.  That  is  how  many? — ^A.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  men.  Illinois  was  a  great 
drawback  to  the  organization.  Statistics  will  show  38,000  or  39,000  mine  workers 
in  Illinois  when  we  ordered  that  strike,  and  at  that  time  we  only  had  226  mem- 
bers. In  Iowa  we  had  only  79  members;  West  Virginia,  75  members.  This 
g roved  conclusively  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  wno  came  out  in  that  strike 
ad  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  the  strike  about. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  they 
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have  65,000  miners,  more  or  less,  enrolled,  and  some  20,000  more  that  they  control. 
Is  that  control  entirely  voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  men  are  in  the  organization  or 
ont  of  it.  and  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  in  which  persons  not  members  are 
still  nnder  obligations  to  this  order? — ^A.  No;  they  are  either  in  or  ont. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  course  or  method  used  in  the  control  of 
them,  or  is  their  action  in  the  respect  which  you  have  pointed  out  purely  volun- 
tary; is  it  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  organized  miners  of  the  country  that 
extends  into  the  unorganized  fields,  upon  which  unorganized  men  go  of  their  own 
volition? — A.  Yes;  I  can  state  that,  to  my  knowledge,  in  10  years'  experience 
as  an  official  there  has  never  been  any  method  used  to  bring  men  on  a  strike 
through  coercion  or  force;  never. 

Q.  ^y  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  your  union  incorporated? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions — 
whether  advisable  or  not? — ^A.  No.  I  have  no  particuUur  objection  to  the  incor- 
XN>ration,  and  I  have  given  the  question  much  stiidy. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  your  relations  with  nonunion  labor  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  liberty  of  contract?^A.  Our  relation  to  nonunion  labor,  as 
far  as  miners  are  concerned,  is  first  conciliatory;  we  try  to  reason  with  them;  we 
send  organizers  of  our  men  to  talk  with  them — ^missionaries,  if  you  please.  We 
try  to  wow  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  affiliated  with  other  trade 
unions,  from  our  standpoint  at  least,  and  we  persuade  them  along  these  lines. 
And,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  affiliate  with  our  organization,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  we  use  no  force,  but  we  simply  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to 
them  in  regard  to  their  prices  or  wages  or  conditions  of  employment  as  we  would 
do  were  they  members  of  our  organ^tion. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  some  cases,  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  laborers?  Has  that 
been  done  in  some  isolated  cases? — ^A.  Yes.  Some  of  our  members  refused  to 
work  with  a  man  or  men  who  refused  to  become  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  your  organization  invite  all  unemployed  and 
nonunion  labor — that  is, competitive  labor — men  of  good  moral  character,  to  join 
your  ranks? — ^A.  Yes.    Our  doors  are  always  open  and  no  questions  asked. 

Q.  It  is  the  purpose  of  your  field  organizers  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  into 
the  organization  and  under  the  regulations  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (jBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  refusal  to  work  with  nonunion  labor  a  com- 
mon practice  of  your  union  or  not? — A.  No;  it  is  not  a  common  practice. 

Q.  ?rhe  local  union  sometimes  usurps  that  right? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  a  man  has  once  taken  the  pledge  before  the 
union  and  has  broken  his  nonor,  do  you  positively  refuse  to  work  with  him? — A. 
No;  if  he  breaks  his  pledge,  and  wishes  to  come  back, he  is  accepted  and  added  as 
a  member  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Oan  you  enumerate  the  causes  that  generally  lead 
to  strikes? — ^A.  There  are  different  causes,  of  course.  The  principalcauses  which 
lead  to  strikes,  of  a'national  character  at  least,  are  either  to  prevent  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  demands  for  an  increased  wage.  The  wage  question  is  a  factor  which 
causes  nearly  all  of  our  national  strikes — demands  for  increased  wages  or  resist- 
ance to  reductions;  and  sometimes  strikes  of  a  lesser  ma^itude  are  caused  by 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  employment.  Conditions  of  employment 
around  the  mines  is  an  important  factor  for  a  miner;  for  instance,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  in  order  to  sustain  life,  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties,  he  must 
have  air;  he  can  not  work  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  a  place  where  there 
is  water  that  would  interfere.  Sometimes  sufficient  supply  of  timber  or  material 
for  safety  is  lacking,  and  ^metimes  these  things  cause  dissatisfaction,  and  men 
strike  sometimes  because  the  conations  of  employment  are  not  as  they  should 
be  or  as  they  think  they  should  be.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  say  to  the  commis- 
sion that  as  far  as  air,  and  the  timber,  and  that  sort  of  tMng  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  had  so  much  trouble  within  recent  years  as  we  haa  formerly,  as  some 
of  the  mininff  States  have  laws  which  say  so  and  so  shall  be  done,  and  inspectors 
come  around  and  see  that  it  is  right.  Strikes  from  these  causes  very  seldom 
occur  now. 

Q.  Do  strikes  arise  sometimes  from  an  overproduction  of  coal,  the  market  being 
glutted  and  prices  going  down,  so  they  can  not  pay  the  miner  his  wages,  and  then 
the  strike  is  called,  so  that  this  overproduction  may  be  made  an  argument  in  that 
way? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  strike  directly  caused  by  the  markets 
being  gutted,  or,  in  other  words,  an  overproduction  of  coal,  alone. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  While  that  may  not  be  the  true  cause,  is  it  not  the 
underlying  cause  of  some  strikes  and  troubles  in  the  mining  industry? — A.  Yes. 
My  answer  a  few  minutes  ago  was,  directly;  indirectly  it  does.  There  are  times 
in  this  country  when  the  market  has  an  abundance  of  coal.    For  a  time  at  least 
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there  is  very  little  demand  for  coal,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation 
onr  employers  sometimes  say,  "-  We  have  not  any  x>articalar  sale;  we  have  all  the 
coal  we  want;  but  if  you  men  will  work  I  can  give  you  work  at  5  or  10  cents  a  ton 
less  than  the  scale  rate;  if  you  will  accept  that,  it  is  all  ri^ht/'  And  sometimes 
strikes  are  caused  by  the  operators  trying  to  reduce  wages  in  that  way,  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  an  overproduction  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  have  the  screens  and  docking  system  to  do  with  strikes? — A.  I  might 
have  mentioned  that  among  some  of  the  local  conditions  that  caused  strikes.  The 
screens  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Our  coal  is  mined  by  us  as  miners  and  we 
are  paid  for  the  coal  that  goes  over  a  screen.  The  screen  is  generally  72  super- 
ficial feet,  12  by  6,  with  IJ-inch  s])ace  between  the  bars.  What  goes  through  that 
li-inch  space  the  miner  gets  nothing  for,  but  what  goes  over  the  screen  they  get 
paid  for.  Sometimes  these  bars  will  be  disarranged;  there  will  something  happen 
that  will  weaken,  as  it  were,  the  bearings,  and  the  bars  will  open,  spread,  and 
instead  of  the  space  being  1^  inches,  it  is  sometimi^s  2  inches  and  over,  and  of 
course  the  wider  the  screens  the  more  goes  through  and  the  less  for  the  miner. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  witn  the  companies,  or  with  their 
agents  at  least,  in  getting  these  screens  put  in  order,  and  oftentimes  the  miners 
in  different  localities  strike;  that  is,  these  men  will  remain  idle  until  that  work  is 
adjusted.  They  often  have  to  stop  work  before  the  companies  will  put  them  in 
shape.  Now,  with  reference  to  docking  particularly,  docking  is  a  ^reat  deal  of 
trouble  where  the  coal  is  more  inferior  in  quality.  Even  when  the  miners  do  their 
very  best,  in  some  cases  they  have  been  docked  five  or  ten  hundred  pounds,  and 
sometimes  a  ton.    That,  of  course,  is  unbearable. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  do  you  mean — the  impurities? — A. 
Yes;  sulphur.  There  is  a  vein  of  coal  in  Ohio  8  feet  high,  and  in  that  8  feet  there 
are  8  feet  and  10  inches  of  impurities.  There  are  2  feet  of  good  coal,  and  above 
that  there  are  two  slates.  Of  course  that  coal  is  not  marketable.  It  is  what  we 
call  bone  coal — a  coarse,  rough,  hard  substance.  It  is  mixed  all  through  the 
coal.  The  miner  picks  up  all  the  best,  and  often  after  he  has  all  the  impurities 
out  a  little  will  get  in  the  shovel  and  they  are  docked  as  high— sometimes  the 
whole  car  is  taken.  This  extreme  docking  is  done  more  when  work  i^  slack — 
when  the  companv  has  not  so  many  orders. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  bars  were  U  inch.  Would  not  that  admit  of 
the  dropping  through  of  a  great  deal  of  coal  sold  on  the  market  as  pea  coal?— A. 
Yes;  and  the  softer  the  coal  is,  the  more  small  coal  there  is  in  it,  and  the  more 

foes  through  the  screen.  I  am  not  familiar  exactly  with  the  percentages  in  the 
ifferent  States,  but  there  are  some  where  30, 35,  or  40  per  cent  of  their  coal  goes 
through  the  screen;  some  cases  more,  some  cases  less. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  that  at  all? — A.  No.  The  nut  and  pea  coal  goes 
through  the  screen.  For  instance,  miners  in  the  Hocking  Valley  gets  66  cents  a 
ton  for  screened  coal;  they  only  get  that  66 cents  for  a  ton  of  coal  that  goes  over 
the  screen;  what  poes  through  the  screen  they  do  not  get  anything  for. 

Q.  That  would  include  their  product  that  is  sold  as  jiea  coal?-  -A.  Yes;  nut  and 
pea  coal. 

Q.  What  method  is  adopted  for  keeping  those  screens  clean? — A.  They  have  a 
process  for  keeping  them  clean. .  The  companies  have  men  and  boys  there.  When 
they  get  clogged  up  they  are  cleaned. 

Q.  It  is  to  tne  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  them  open. — A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Is  not  your  rate  for  mining  coal  by  screen  enlarged  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  meet  some  of  the  disadvantages  you  get  no  pay 
for? — A.  There  are  two  prices.  There  is  what  is  known  as  a  price  for  screened 
coal  and  a  price  for  run-of-mine.  Run-of-mine  is  all  together,  small  and  large. 
In  Ohio  it  is  five-sevenths  of  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  price  of  run-of-mine  is  43  cents;  the  screened 
coal,  66  cents. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  So  that,  theoretically,  the  coal  that  falls 
through  the  screen  is  paid  for  by  the  increase  in  price  for  that  which  goes  over. — 
A.  Theoretically,  yes;  that  is,  by  the  system  under  which  we  are  working  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  having  a  screen  at  all?  Why  not  separate  it  right 
there  in  the  mines? — A.  The  companies  have  the  screens  there  for  separation.  It 
prepares  the  coal  better  for  the  market.  It  is  more  economical  to  sex)arate  it 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  mine.  A  few  years  ago,  when  mining  was  in  its  infancy, 
so  to  speak,  in  this  country,  they  used  to  compel  the  miners  to  load  coal  with  a 
forked  shovel  instead  of  having  a  shovel  like  they  have  to-day.  They  used  to  have 
a  forked  shovel  with  four  or  five  pron^  to  it;  what  that  fork  brought  out  was 
allowed,  and  what  that  fork  did  not  bnng  out  the  miner  threw  away;  but  since 
that  time  the  screen  has  been  put  on  the  outside,  and  the  miner  loads  it  all. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  high-priced  product  is  the  screened  product  of 
the  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price  at  the  mine  between  screened 
prodnct  and  slack?— A.  The  slack  is  always  the  most  inferior  coal. 

Q.  1  mean  screened?— A.  I  met  a  retail  coal  dealer  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who 

frarchased  his  coal  directly  from  the  Hocking  Valley  operators.  At  that  time  I 
ived  down  there.  I  asked  him  the  price  of  coal  and  he  told  me  that  the  screened 
coal  or  lump  coal  sold  for  $2.50  a  ton  in  Sandusky;  bat  he  said  for  the  small  coal, 
or  the  crushed  coal,  as  we  call  it — ^little  pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs — he  got  $2.75. 
He  said  people  that  bought  this  small  coal  would  rather  take  it  because  it  was 
all  broken  up;  they  pay  25  cents  extra  because  it  is  broken  up.  This  is  the  coal 
that  goes  through  tne  screen— nut  coal.  At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  they  pay  25  cents 
more  for  that  than  for  lump  coal. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  mine  the  screened  coal  is  one  price  and  the  refuse 
that  goes  through  the  screens  is  worth  about  one-sixth  of  that  price?  That  is  the 
rule  in  Tennessee  mines;  I  do  not  know  about  Ohio.— A.  I  think  they  get  $1  a  ton 
on  the  car  f .  o.  b.  for  the  screened  coal;  75  cents  for  the  nut  coal,  and  the  smaller 
it  is,  the  less  for  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference,  more  than  25  cents, 
between  the  screened  and  nut;  there  may  be  50  cents  between  that  and  pea  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  large  market  for  nut  coal  now? — A.  Seem- 
in^y.    They  sell  it  right  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  The  screened  product  being  the  highest,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  mine  to  turn  out  as  mucn  screened  coal  as  jwssible. — ^A.  The 
idea,  in  some  cases,  is  that  the  company  wants  as  much  coal  to  go  throuj^h  the 
screen  as  possibly  can.  Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason,  from  looking  at  it  by  a 
man  who  is  inexperienced,  the  better  coal  he  can  put  into  the  market  the  better 
prices  he  will  get  for  it;  but  the  more  that  goes  through  the  screen  the  more  profit 
they  get. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  If  the  first  grade  of  coal  is  selling  at  75 
cents  a  ton  more  than  the  next  grade,  the  mining  price  being  66  cents  a  ton,  every 
ton  of  coal  that  would  go  into  tne  first  grade  and  drop  through  into  the  second 
is  a  loss  of  9  cents  to  the  company. — A.  What  goes  through  the  screen  is  divided 
into  three  different  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  prox>osition  that  Mr.  Gardner 
lays  down  is  positively  correct,  providing*  the  employer  pays  the  same  rate  for 
mining  all  classes  of  coal? — A.  Yes;  if  they  did  that. 

Q.  Is  it  the  contention  of  your  organization  that  they  should  pay  the  same  price 
for  mining  the  coal,  or  is  it  your  contention  that  they  should  p&y  enough  for  min- 
ing coal  that  falls  through  the  screen? — A.  That  is  the  contention.  All  mining 
is  based  on  the  screen  basis. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  I  assume  that  the  market  has  a  price  for  first 
grade,  and  that  the  first  grade  must  come  up  to  some  standard.  Is  tnat  standard 
the  l^-inch  screen? — ^A.  That  is  the  standard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Unless  you  had  these  screens,  would  not  operators 
be  damaged  on  account  of  getting  so  much  of  their  product  in  dirty,  small,  and 
dusty  condition — what  you  call  slack? — A.  The  entire  State  of  Illinois  is  on  a  run- 
of-mine  basis,  operators  and  miners  alike  agreeing  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  system  of  screening.  The  impurities  we  might  think  men  would  be  care- 
less in  loading,  simply  saying,  **  I  will  get  pay  for  this  and  I  will  load  it" — ^that 
does  not  prove  that  men  do  it.  The  very  fact  tnat  there  are  rules  and  regulations, 
local  agreements  entered  into  by  miners  and  their  respective  employers,  demon- 
strates beyond  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  miner  does  not  load  any  impurities 
willfully,  and  that  it  does  not  intei'f ere  with  the  marketing  of  the  coal  when  it  is 
mined  run-of-mine. 

Q.  What  check  would  an  operator  or  owner  have  on  a  miner  if  he  should  dump 
into  the  product  two-thirds  worthless  stuff,  under  the  run-of-mine  payment? — ^A. 
One  instance  to  my  personal  knowledge  was  where  the  miners  themselves  regarded 
the  loading  of  worthless  coal  as  injurious  to  them,  and  they  said  that  while  that 
man  was  loading  dirty  coal  he  was  not  only  injuring  the  company  but  depriving 
them  of  work,  and  we  did  ourselves  one  time  discharge  a  man  for  mining  dirty 
coal.    The  majority  of  the  miners  will  not  load  dirty  coal. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  business  formula  to  go  by?  Would  it  be  as  standard  a 
regulation  as  the  screen,  or  as  eflScient? — A.  While  the  screen  takes  out  this  slack 
and  the  small  pieces,  you  know  that  in  the  market  what  injures  the  coal  is  not  so 
much  tiie  slack  that  is  in  it,  but  the  big  pieces  of  sulphur.  That  is  what  interferes 
with  the  marketing  of  the  coal;  and  those  big  pieces  of  sulphur  are  generally  in 
the  big  pieces  of  coal.  You  can  see  them  shining  out.  The  screens  were  on  the 
mines  before  my  time,  of  course;  I  have  worked  in  the  mines  over  the  screens. 
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I  have  no  donbt  in  the  world  bat  what  it  was  brought  abont  by  conqnest,  strikes, 
years  and  years  ago;  established  a  precedent— one  little  screen — ^then  their  nse 
increased  and  increased  nntii  it  is  the  way  it  is  now.  If  there  could  be  some  way 
or  other  to  regulate  the  screens,  it  seems  to  me  that  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  trou- 
bles between  the  miners  and  operators  in  this  country  can  be  avoided. 

Q.  Would  the  absence  of  the  screens  do  away  with  the  difference  that  now 
exists  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  miners? — ^A.  As  a  practical  miner,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coal  should  be  graded  some  way.  You  can  not  go  into  the 
coal  market  and  sell  an  inferior  coal  and  bring  the  best  price.  You  can  not  go  to 
the  markets,  in  a  commercial  sense,  with  any  products  but  what  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  coal,  like  any  other  commodity,  will 
have  to  be  trimmed  up  in  such  way  as  to  be  made  marketable. 

Q.  Suppose  one  miner  is  skillful,  and  his  product  for  the  day  shows  65  per  cent 
of  screened  coal;  suppose  the  man  working  oeside  him  gets  out  the  same  number 
of  tons,  but  in  such  a  shiftless  way  that  50  per  cent  of  it  is  screenings.  With  the 
run-of-mine  scale  they  would  both  receive  the  same  wages.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
proposition  with  the  Laboring  man? — ^A.  Mining  ought  to  be,  whether  it  is  or  not, 
worked  like  any  other  business.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  so  many  unskilled 
miners  is  due  principally  to  the  operators  themselves.  Some  of  the  States  have 
laws  that  a  man  must  have  two  years*  experience  before  he  can  have  charge  of  a 
room  or  palace  in  the  mines,  but  recently,  you  know,  for  years,  any  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry,  with  a  broad  back,  who  could  use  a  pick  and  shovel,  has  been  employed. 

Q.  Would  not  the  screen  be  an  advant^e  to  the  skilled  miner? — A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  prices  of  mining. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  opinion  of  your 
union  in  all  the  States  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  go  to  43  cents  for  run-of-mine 
or  66  cents  for  screened,  as  an  ordinary  basis? — ^A.  vVell,  that  matter  has  never 
been  brought  up  in  our  convention.  Of  course  I  would  not  care  to  speak  per- 
sonally on  this  important  Question.  When  I  sx)oke  of  the  five-sevenths  I  was 
speakinp^  of  the  Hocking  Yalley.  There  was  a  test  made  at  one  time  in  this  way: 
A  certain  number  of  tons  of  coal  was  mined,  sent  over  a  screen;  a  certain  amount 
was  mined  and  not  screened— that  is,  run-of-mine.  This  was  years  a^o,  and  the 
test  showed  that  in  the  Hocking  Valley  it  ran  five-sevenths,  and  the  price  of  min- 
ing was  based  on  that  test.  Since  that  time  machines  have  been  introduced. 
There  is  not  near  so  much  slack  in  the  harder  coal  as  there  used  to  be.  The 
mjners  contend  that  a  thing  established  years  ago  is  hardly  fair  under  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Q.  Is  it  the  contention  of  your  unions  to  have  the  abolition  of  the  screens  as  far 
as  you  can? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  that  through  legislation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result?— A.  Where  it  has  been  passed  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, I  think  in  one  case  it  was  declared  unconstitutional.  In  Illinois  they  had 
a  law  passed  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  miners  and  operators  agreed  to  try  it,  and 
have  been  trying  it.  There  was  a  law  x>assed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
in  Ohio.  I  understand  that  the  operators  in  that  State  are  contending  against  it 
and  will  bring  it  into  the  court.  The  operators  claim  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  the  miners,  of  course,  that  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  States  they  are  declared  unconstitutional  when- 
ever they  have  come  to  the  test  of  the  courts? — ^A.  Yes;  to  my  knowledge  they 
have. 

Q[.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  reasons  given  by  the  courts  for  making  these 
decisions? — ^A.  Only  that  it  interferes  with  the  right  of  individual  contract,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  legislation  unless  you  can  prove  a 
fraud  in  tne  screen? — ^A.  I  would  suppose  you  would  have  to  prove  something. 

Q.  That  that  is  the  only  remedy  now,  except  through  a  conference  between  the 
owners  of  mines  and  your  body,  generally  understood  all  over  the  States,  arranged 
among  yourselves? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  miners  more  ready  to  strike  than  other 
tradesmen,  or  less?  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  regard? — ^A.  I  can 
speak  more  practically  from  a  miner's  standpoint.  I  have  not  been  familiar  with, 
neither  have  I  been  a  member  of,  any  other  trade  organization  than  the  miners, 
but  according  to  what  I  read  and  what  I  have  seen  I  think  the  miners  are  very 
slow  in  striking,  and  they  do  not  strike  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  cause. 

Q,  What  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  strikes,  local  or  otherwise,  in  the 
trade?  Is  it  because  of  some  peculiar  condition  as  compared  with  others? — ^A.  I 
would  judge  that  i)eculiar  conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it,  such  as  I  have 
enumerated  here. 
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Q.  Is  it  yonr  observation  that  a  general  scale  of  prices,  for  instance,  coyering 
an  entire  State  or  ajiumber  of  States,  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  than  such 
a  scale  would  be  in  the  iron  industry,  for  instance,  or  the  glass  industry,  or  any 
of  the  textile  industries? — ^A.  I  think  the  miners  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
ms^ng  a  scale  for  a  State.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  glass  workers  or  the  iron 
workers  particularl^r.  I  would  not  care  to  do  it.  But  in  a  State  where  there  are 
so  many  different  veins  of  coal  and  so  many  different  systems  of  working  it  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  form  a  scale  that  would  be  uniform  throughout  that  State 
for  the  miners.  But  I  am  free  to  say  that  during  the  past  few  years  this  is  being 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  both  to  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  boycott  or  blacklist?— A.  The  boycott 
and  the  blacklist  are  twins,  I  think.  The  boycott  is  used  sometimes  by  the 
emplovees,  while  the  blacklist  is  used  by  the  employers. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  sometimes  use  the  boycott? — A.  We  have  tried  it 
once,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  employer  who  is  using  the  blacklist? — ^A.  I 
would  have  to  be  positive  about  that.  I  remember  one  time  I  had  to  leave  a  place 
because  of  certain  action  I  had  ts^en.  I  could  not  get  work.  I  had  to  go  to 
another  county,  and  I  suppose  that  testimony  can  be  secured  that  such  a  practice 
has  been  in  force  in  different  places.    It  is  a  very  bad  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  your  organization  discountenance  the  boycott? — 
A.  Yes;  generally,  it  is  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Sympathetic  strikes? — A.  A  sympathetic  strike  is 
sometmies  necessary.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  For 
instance,  supx)Osing  the  miners  of  one  State  are  contesting  for  a  certain  wage, 
and  the  emplovers  of  those  miners  eo  to  the  operators  of  another  State  and  make 
a  contract  witn  them  to  fill  the  trade,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  certain  x>arts 
of  the  profits.  We  realize,  as  a  craft,  that  the  miners  of  one  State  could  strike, 
in  this  age  at  least,  with  the  facilities  of  transportation,  for  a  long  time,  provided 
the  miners  of  another  State  may  work.  If  the  price  of  any  one  State  is  reduced 
by  a  strike  and  the  miners  are  forced  to  go  to  work  for  less  wages,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  the  other  men  in  the  other  States  will  have  to  accept  the 
same  conditions ;  hence  sometimes  we  have  sympathetic  strikes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  experience  of  your  trade,  that  a  reduction  in  a  portion  of 
any  one  field  competing  with  other  nelds  brings  about  a  reduction  in  the  whole 
competitive  district? — ^A.  Yes,  that  has  been  the  case.  I  remember  one  instance : 
In  1896  a  company  in  the  Pittsburg  district' — western  Pennsylvania — ^for-some 
reason  or  other  was  working  below  the  prices  paid  in  the  same  district  by  other 
operators.  Consequently,  in  order  to  have  trade,  the  operators  of  the  other  mines 
cut  their  men  down  to  the  same  price  as  the  other  ox)erator  had.  That  went  on 
until  the  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  their  direct  competitors,  were  idle  for 
months  and  months,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  taking  the  trade  from 
them;  and  the  officers  of  the  organization  were  obliged  to  go  down  into  the 
Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio  and  persuade  those  men  and  try  to  reason  with  them  on 
the  advisability  of  accepting  a  reduction  in  order  to  get  some  work.  In  order  to 
get  something  to  do  to  Keep  their  families  they  were  obliged  to  accept  16  cents  a 
ton  less,  simply  because  these  other  people  were  taking  the  trade  away.  That 
was  a  fact  in  Ohio  in  1896. 

Q.  How  about  the  people  in  the  Pittsburg  district  you  speak  of  ?— A.  They  had 
to  accept  the  conditions  paid  by  the  other  man.  Started  m  one  place  and  went 
right  along  the  line. 

Q.  That  lower  pjrice  was  accepted  voluntarily  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar 
competitive  conditions? — A.  Yes. 

S.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor 
er  contract?— A.  Well,  we  have  not  quite  so  much  of  that  to  contend  with 
now  as  formerly.  It  used  to  be,  years  ago,  that  agents  would  go  to  Europe  and 
bring  over  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  here,  under  contract;  but  auring 
the  last  few  years  we  are  relieved  somewhat  of  that.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  class  of  labor  that  was  brought  in  years  ago  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  operators  or  the  men  who  brought  them  here.  I  generally 
find,  in  my  travels  and  in  my  experience,  that  the  people  who  are  brought  in  in 
that  way  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  handle  when  they  start  to  strike. 
When  they  get  it  in  their  heads  that  there  is  something  wrong,  you  can  hardly 
persuade  them  to  anything,  and  they  not  only  strike,  but  destroy  property,  and  in 
a  general  way  break  the  laws.  Of  course,  the  organization  is  opposed  to  any  such 
iniportation  of  labor  whatever,  under  contract. 

Q.  The  questions  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration — compulsory  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise— what  have  you  to  say  as  to  those?— A.  The  organization 
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expresses  itself,  and  prescribes  that  the  method  of  adjusting  grievances  is  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  strikes.  But  conciliation  first; 
do  evervthing  in  onr  power  to  prevent  a  strike  and  settle  matters;  and  if  agree* 
able  to  both  parties  we  arbitrate,  and  the  only  weapon  after  that  is  the  strike. « 

Q.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  I  do  not  thhik 
that  has  been  brought  up  in  our  conventions.  I  do  not  think  the  miners  of  the 
countrv  have  acted  on  that  <j[uestion.  I  do  not  think  we  are  onposed  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  under  certam  conditions.  The  conditions  woula  be,  for  instance, 
when  a  strike  of  the  miners  would  tie  up  through  business.  I  think,  under  such 
circumstances,  compulsory  arbitration  snould  be  used.  In  the  States  where  they 
have  State  boards  of  arbitration  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  they  have  been 
the  means  of  adjusting  many  grievances.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  compulsory  arbitration  would  make  the  workers  abide  by  the  decision 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and  thev  would  have  no  means  of  ridding  themselves 
of  it  in  the  courts;  their  means  would  not  afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Wotild  not  that  be  true? — ^A.  Yes;  that  would 
be  true;  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  decided  by  an  impartial  arbitrator  but  what 
pubUc  opinion  has  invariably  been  strong  enough  to  make  the  parties  abide  by  the 
decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  form  of  arbitration  usually  provided  for  in  your 
trade  is  mutually  provided  for  by  the  disputing  parties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Can  you  settle  your  trouble  between  your  employers 
and  yourselves  a  ^|ood  deal  easier  with  the  employers  than  you  could  with  State 
boards  of  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes;  the  miners  have  had  very  little  occasion  to  call 
State  boards;  sometimes  they  have,  but  very,  very  seldom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  injunctions  in 
struces? — ^A.  I  have  often  tnought  that  the  injunction,  as  used  at  the  present  time 
by  employers  of  labor,  and  exercised  as  it  is,  under  the  plea  of  restraint  of  trade, 
is  in  reality  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  compel  acqmescence  with  the  wish  of 
the  employers,  by  depriving  men  of  their  liberties.  The  injunction  has  been  used 
very  frequently  during  our  labor  troubles.  I  do  not  think  an  injunction  should 
be  issued  by  any  court,  presuming  that  a  man  is  going  to  do  so  and  so;  I  believe 
every  man  who  violates  the  law  should  be  punished.  I  do  not  see  why  men, 
because  they  walk  along  a  certain  road,  or  because  they  are  seen  talking  to  their 
neighbor,  should  be  enjoined  from  doing  so. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Would  you  do  away  with  it  altogether  as  a  legal 
remedy  in  every  class  of  cases? — A.  It  is  used  generally  against  the  workers. 

Q.  Does  it  not  prevent  violence  and  bloodshed  at  times,  when  things  get  into 
shape  that  nothing  else  will  fill  the  bill? — ^A.  It  may  prevent  it  in  time,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  curtail  a  great  deal  of  individual  liberty,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  With  reference  to  the  iirjunction,  have  you  knovm  of 
any  cases  where  it  prevented  bloodshed? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  it  has  cost  individuals  or  organizations 
money  to  defend  themselves  or  their  members  in  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  law  which  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
was  just  to  the  men  who  were  obliged  to  pay  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  men  who  were  enjoined  intended  to  commit  crime? — 
A.  No;  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  they  had  any  intentions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Ek)  you  believe  that  the  injunction  as  a  legal  measure  should  be  used  where 
there  is  just  need  for  it,  or  not? — A.  Where  there  is  just  need  for  it,  yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  the  use  of  the  injunction  that  your  organization  complains  of; 
it  is  rather  the  abuse  of  it? — A.  The  abuse  of  it;  going  to  extremes. 

Q.  What  method  of  payment  is  most  desirable  to  the  mine  workers  represented 
by  you? — A.  The  weekly  pay  day  is  the  method  that  the  miners  would  like  to  see 
practiced  everywhere. 

Q.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  there  in  the  weekly  pay? — ^A.  As  a 
general  rule  the  advantage  would  be  that  the  miners  would  have  more  ready 
money  to  make  their  purchases.  Sometimes  opportunities  come  across  our  paths 
which,  if  we  have  a  dollar  in  our  pockets,  enable  us  to  spend  it  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  we  could  if  we  did  not  have  it;  and  we  think  this  way,  that  the  credit 
system  would  be,  to  a  greater  extent,  abolished.  The  bimonthly  pay  made  a  great 
improvement  from  the  old  way  of  monthly  pay.  We  saw  an  advantage  in  that, 
ana  we  think  if  a  bimonthly  pay  was  an  advantage  to  our  people — to  have  our 
money  twice  a  month  instead  of  by  the  month — that  certainly  a  weekly  pay 
would  be  a  greater  advantage.  Ready  money  counts  with  the  working  people 
the  same  as  it  does  with  the  money  power,  and  for  that  reason  we  favor  a  weekly 
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Have  you  any  sliding  scale? — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  formation  of  a  sliding  scale,  if  any;  and  why 
should  such  a  scale  not  be  agreeable  to  both  parties? — ^A.  A  sliding  scale  would 
be  all  right  provided  there  was  a  minimum  below  which  the  price  should  not  go; 
and  that  the  minimum  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  sufficient  to  enable  a  miner  to 
keep  himself  and  wife  and  family  in  resi)ectability. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Has  your  organization  ever  tried  the  sliding  scale? — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish mining  industry? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.'I  Store  orders  and  i)ayment  in  kind;  is  this  system  of 
payment  practically  general  in  the  mining  regions? — ^A.  It  is  not  general,  but  a 
great  many  places  do  practice  that  kind  of  payment. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  members  of  your  organization? — ^A.  It  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  time  and  time  again  they  have  resolved  in  their  meetings  to 
have  it  abolished. 

Q.  Wh V  is  it  not  satisfactory? — A.  The  store  order  should  be  abolished  because 
it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  cash.  Store  orders  are  only  good  for  that  certain  store. 
You  must  pay  whatever  prices  they  ask;  can  not  go  any  place  else.  Other  stores 
will  not  take  the  orders,  tn  some  places  where  they  do  make  a  little  trade  in  one 
commodity  or  another  there  is  generally  about  20  x>er  cent  discount.  Store 
orders,  in  my  judgment,  and  x>ayment  in  kind,  ought  to  be  abolished  if  there  could 
be  some  way  of  doing  it. 

CJ.  Any  other  objections  to  it?— A.  Probably  a  great  many  objections,  but  I 
think  that  is  the  principal  one;  that  it  is  only  |^ooa  for  a  certain  store,  and  that 
it  is  not  cash.    You  can  not  go  any  place  else  with  it. 

Q.  How  are  the  prices  in  these  company  stores  as  compared  with  prices  in  other 
stores? — A.  Generally  the  prices  in  me  company  stores  are  very  high,  anywhere 
from  20,  25,  and  30  per  cent.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  where  the  store  is 
located.  If  a  mine  is  located  3  or  4  miles  from  a  town — ^generally  the  miners 
live  around  the  mine — there  is  only  that  one  store  there.  It  has  no  competi- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  and  the  miners  must  generally  ^ve  them  tiieir 
price,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Where  a  company  btore  is  located  in  a  town  with 
other  stores,  where  they  have  opposition  next  door,  etc.,  there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference; but  where  they  are  isolated  and  where  the  comi>any  owns  the  land  and 
no  other  store  can  be  allowed,  then  the  prices  are  very  high  and  are  very  exorbi- 
tant, indeed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  In  such  cases  is  the  high  price  due  to  the 
money-order  system  or  the  isolation  of  the  store — ^tiie  lack  of  competition? — ^A.  If 
they  had  cash  they  could  probably  eo  a  mile  or  two;  they  would  be  more  likely  to. 

Q.  At  any  rate  they  would  feel  tnat  they  could? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  When  this  lack  of  competition  exists  what  is  it  due  to; 
natural  causes? — A.  Unnatural  causes,  I  think.  There  are  some  cases  w^re  the 
operators  own  the  land  for  probably  a  mile  or  two,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  West  Virginia.  There  is  not  a  schoolhouse, 
barber  shop,  or  meat  shop,  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  is  not  almost  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  coal  companies,  and  of  course  a  grocery  store  or  dry 
goods  store  or  something  of  that  kind.  If  the  oi^erators  had  that  general  store, 
and  they  deal  in  this  merchandise,  there  is  no  other  piece  of  ground  sold  or  house 
rented  in  which  another  man  could  go  in  and  have  a  store.  They  are  obliged  to 
go  there  and  deal.  Of  course,  if  tney  had  money  they  might  go  to  cities  near 
about.  All  they  can  do  is  to  deal  in  that  store,  and  they  are  charged  very  high 
prices  for  the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Have  they  tried  to  abolish  these  stores  by  law  in  the 
different  States? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  think  they  have.  I  sometimes 
think  they  will  only  be  abolished  by  the  trade  unions  themselves. 

Q.  Would  not  a  law  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  all  wages  of  employees  shall  be 
l>aid  in  money,  weekly  or  bimonthly  in  cash,  be  a  great  help? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  obviate  the  usual  reasons  given  against  laws  of  that  kind,  that 
you  can  not  pass  a  law  against  mining  corporations  that  does  not  apply  to  the 
corporations  all  over  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 
brougnt  to  bear  on  these  miners  to  deal  in  the  company  stores? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
a  case  directly,  and  many  cases  indirectly.  I  want  to  be  i)Ositive  of  my  ground. 
I  worked  one  time  for  a  man  named  Robbins  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  track  2 
miles  east  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  mining  coal.  My  family  did  not  care  to  deal  out 
of  the  store.  We  lived  2  miles  from  Cambridge.  My  wife  could  do  better  in 
town,  and,  like  all  other  good  housewives,  of  course  she  wanted  to  make  the 
money  go  as  far  as  possible.    I  was  there  9  months.    I  never  got  my  money  on 
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fay  day  that  they  did  not  ask  me  why  I  did  not  deal  out  of  the  store,  and  finally 
was  cornered  out;  I  was  not  discharged.  What  I  mean  by  saying  dischargei 
is  that  I  was  not  told,  if  you  do  not  deal  out  of  my  store  you  can  not  stay  here. 
But  I  was  placed  so  that  I  could  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  were  discriminated  against? — ^A.  Yes;  because  I  took  all 
my  money,  outside  of  the  powder  and  oil,  in  cash. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company? — ^A.  Robbins  Coal  Company,  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties — ^have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  The  miners  have 
no  nnes  or  penalties,  only  in  the  way  of  docking,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  I 
spoke  of  this  morning. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  mine  tenements? — A.  There  could 
be  a  ^eat  deal  said  in  this  i)articular.  The  houses  built  bv  the  companies  for 
the  miners  are  very  poor,  to  say  the  least.  They  are  generally  very  small.  The 
location  is  anything  out  desirable.  They  have  no  sanitary  regulations  whatever 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  I  think  there  could  be  a  great  improvement  made  in 
the  way  of  building  those  houses  and  having  them  properly  looked  after.  They 
are  practically  the  same  in  every  State.  In  Ohio  I  believe  they  have  as  pjood 
houses  as  anywhere,  but  they  are  built  principally  wfth  straight  boards.  They 
go  into  the  timber  land  with  their  sawmill  and  cut  the  trees  down  and  saw  up 
the  logs,  and  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built  with  straight  up  and  down  boards, 
with  a  slat  put  over  the  board.  Many  of  them  are  not  x)lastered  at  all;  some  of 
them  are. 

Q.  (B>  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  all  papered? — A.  The  company  furnishes  the 
paper  in  some  cases;  in  some  cases  it  does  not.    As  a  rule,  they  paper  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  class  of  houses  built  in  more  recent  years 
improving  over  the  class  built  formerly? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  They 
are  put  up  very  cheap.  I  know  of  one  case  where  there  were  five  company 
houses  put  up  at  a  contract  price  of  |95  for  each  house.  These  houses  were  built 
in  1882,  and  there  are  X)eople  living  in  them  and  paying  $5  or  $6  a  month  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  improvement  in  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  mining  tenements  sometimes  temi)oi*ary  on 
account  of  the  mine  not  being  a  permanent  thing,  or  are  your  coal  mines  perma- 
nent— ^that  is,  run  for  a  good  many  years? — ^A.  Yes;  this  mine  I  speak  of  now  has 
been  running  probably  21  or  22  years. 

Q.  If  they  were  being  used  for  only  2  or  3  years,  they  could  only  afford  a  cheap 
house? — A.  Most  of  the  mines  last  anywhere  from  15  to  25  years,  and  some  longer 
than  that. 

Q.  When  they  are  through  with  the  mine  the  houses  are  really  of  no  value? — 
A.  That  is  right ;  there  is  nothing  there  but  the  mines.  Of  course,  nobody  wants 
to  live  in  them  then. 

Q.  (9y  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  say,  what  influence  has  the  tenement  house  and  the 
company  store,  either  or  both  of  them,  in  suppressing  strikes  or  giving  rise  to 
strikes? — ^A.  Well,  the  influence,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  more  to  prevent  strikes 
than  anything  else.  The  people  who  work  and  deal  in  the  company  store  so  very 
seldom  get  anything  laid  by  that  they  are  depending  upon  their  work  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  store ;  and  then  they  know  if  they  strike  and  refuse  to  work 
tnat  the  company  would  want  them  to  move  out  of  its  houses,  and  consequently 
they  will  be  both  out  of  work  and  out  of  a  home. 

^  Have  you  any  cases  in  mind  in  which  methods  of  this  kind  were  adopted? — 
A.  No ;  nothing  more  than  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  state  any 
particular  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  any  case  in  which  a  strike  resulted  in  the 
eviction  of  miners  living  in  company  houses  in  any  of  the  States?  I  mean  by  evic- 
tion the  wholesale  vacation  of  the  houses. — ^A.  Yes;  they  did  that  in  1897  at  one 
or  two  mines  down  in  West  Virginia.  When  the  miners  refused  to  work  there 
the  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  went  and  put  their  furniture  on  the  wayside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  name  the  mines  or  the  companies? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  occurring  in  any 
of  the  other  States — in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
can  not  remember  the  names  of  the  companies.  It  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Did  it  occur  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  and  among 
the  Scott  mines  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes.  That  was  before  my  official  time,  I 
suppose.  I  read  of  it  and  heard  about  it.  I  understand  they  did  it  there  by 
wholesale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  minin^j  camps  or  at  the  mines 
where  there  have  been  general  evictions? — A.  Not  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Or  immecUately  after?— A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Batchford.)  As  to  the  difference  of  wage  schedules— different 
States  and  sections—  have  you  anything  to  say  on  that?— A.  Not  particularly.  Of 
course,  they  vary  as  to  prices. 

Q.  What  can  you  sav  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages? — ^A.  I  would 
say  that,  to  my  knowledge  of  15  or  20  years,  the  tendency  of  wages  has  been 
downward,  and  this  downward  tendency  is  only  checked  at  certain  times  by 
the  strength  of  the  miners  through  their  organization.  We  have  gained,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  about  20  per  cent  in  the  last  2  years.  That  has  checked  a 
little  the  last  2  years,  but  the  tendency  of  wages  has  been  downward  for  years, 
and  the  organization,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  down- 
ward tendency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  did  vou  say  you  had  been  in  this  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Well,  officially,  10  years.  I  have  oeen  in  the  business  25  years,  or  all 
my  life. 

Q.  How  far  could  you  go  back  in  business? — ^A.  Well,  25  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  this  country?— A.  No;  I  can  not  go  back  that  far. 
I  can  go  back  20  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  social  condition  of  labor  during  that  time? — 
A.  I  think  the  social  condition  has  improved  somewhat. 

(^.  Have  the  wages  improved? — ^A.  No;  notx)articularly;  but  the  social  features 
of  it  have.  There  seems  to  be  a  better  undrstanding  between  the  workers  than 
there  used  to  be — ^more  intelligence,  which  signifies  a  lot  in  bringing  about  a 
better  social  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  social  wants  better  supplied  now  than  they  were  formerly?— A.  No; 
I  do  not  know  that  these  people  want  more  than  they  did  formerly. 

Q.  Their  wants  are  increasing? — ^A.  Their  wants  are  increasing. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  cheapening  of  articles?  Are  not  sew- 
ing macnines  and  other  like  things  far  more  prevalent  now  than  they  were? — ^A. 
Yes;  but  I  think,  according  to  my  knowledge  of  things,  that  it  is  as  mfficult  now 
to  get  a  sewing  machine  as  it  ever  was.  While  they  may  be  cheap,  money  is 
scarce,  among  the  miners  especially,  and  no  matter  how  cheap  an  article  is,  if  you 
have  not  the  money  you  can  not  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  your  x)eople  have  accounts  In  the  savings  banks  to  any  great  extent? — 
A.  No;  I  think  it  takes  all  that  they  make  to  keep  them  even  the  way  they  live, 
and  in  many  cases  I  do  not  think  that  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  five  cents  or  ten 
cents  a  day  is  sufficient  to  give  them  much  chance  to  put  anything  away  in  a 
savings  bank. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  employees — 
excess  of  employees — ^have  you  anything  to  say  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  on 
themselves  and  on  adult  labor? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  goes  to 
work  too  early  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  physically  as  well  as  mentally 
weak.  Especially  in  the  mines,  when  a  boy  is  in  his  tender  years,  the  atmosphere 
is  not  what  a  boy  of  that  age  ought  to  breathe,  and  it  stunts  nim  to  a  great  extent, 
and  then  when  he  gets  into  a  mine,  starts  in  there,  he  generally  has  to  stay  there. 
Finsdly,  of  course,  his  schooling  is  cut  off;  he  has  no  chances  of  educating  him- 
self, no  opi>ortunities  to  become  intelligent  in  any  way,  and  this  prevents  him 
from  devmoping  in  almost  every  faculty  ne  has.  If  a  law  could  be  passed  that 
would  even  prevent  children  from  going  into  mines  or  workshops  or  factories, 
minesparticularly,  under  a  certain  age,  I  think  it  would  be  a  gooa  thing. 

<3.  What  age  would  you  propose? — A.  I  do  not  think  a  boy  should  go  into  the 
mines  less  than  14  years,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances.  I  think  14  ought 
to  be  the  very  least  a  boy  should  go  into  the  mines. 

CJ.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  irregpilarity  of  employment,  mainly? — ^A. 
Some  call  it  overproduction,  some  call  it  underconsumption,  and  some  ascribe 
it  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  market  and  economic  conditions.  There  are  different 
causes  why  the  work  is  so  poor.  I  judge,  from  the  miners*  standpoint,  that  we 
have  almost  a  third  more  miners  than  are  necessary  to  mine  the  coal  that  is 
required  for  consumption. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  union  or  nonunion? — A.  I  mean  the 
miners  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  your  trade  the  season  has  something  to  do  with 
irregularity  of  employment,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes ;  in  different  localities.  There 
are  some  localities  where  the  trade  is  best  in  the  winter  for  the  miners;  in  others 
it  is  best  in  the  summer.  It  regulates  itself  in  this  way:  Where  coal  is  shipped 
by  water,  on  the  lakes,  the  summer  is  the  best  time,  when  it  goes  to  the  West  and 
Northwest.    Where  the  market  is  inland,  or  where  they  do  not  have  to  go  on  the 
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water,  generally  the  winter  time  has  the  best  trade.  The  big  Hocking  Valley  in 
Ohio  does  most  of  its  work  in  the  summer  months,  while  the  operators  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois  do  their  work  in  the  winter  months. 

Q.  Any  other  causes  of  a  general  nature?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know.  There  might 
be  a  great  many  causes  assigned  for  that,  but  where  there  is  a  market  there  will 
be  coal  produced,  and  where  there  is  no  market  there  will  not  be  any. 

O.  Has  the  introduction  of  machinery  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  electricity 
and  gas,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  coal  sometimes?— A.  Sometimes.  The 
gas  in  the  Pittsburg  district  there  interfered  with  the  mining  considerably,  and 
of  course  the  more  gas  there  is  burned  the  less  coal  there  will  be  burned,  which 
will  be  less  work  for  the  miner.  Machinery  has  also  something  to  do  with  it. 
They  produce  a  great  deal  more  coal  in  a  day  or  a  week  now  than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  nut  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  number  of  days  employed,  hours  of  labor  in  the 
several  States,  Sunday  labor — anything  to  say  on  those  subjects? — ^A.  No.  I  sup- 
pose the  statistics  will  show  that  for  the  last  5  or  6  years  the  working[  days  of  the 
year  have  varied  a  very  little.  I  think  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  or 
seven — along  in  there  somewhere. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  shorter  workday  and  its  effects  where 
adopted? — ^A.  The  effects  of  the  snorter  workday  have  not  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
any  hardship  whatever  on  our  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  men 
tiie  opportunity  to  be  with  their  families  a  little  more;  it  has  given  them  an  op^r- 
tunity  to  read,  to  think,  and  to  stud^  problems  that  they  ought  to  be  familiar  with, 
and  in  the  four  States,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  where 
.  the  8-hour  shorter  workday  has  been  in  force  for  a  year,  neither  the  operators 
nor  the  miners  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  way,  and  all  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
it.  A  man  with  a  family  is  more  at  home;  socially  he  is  happier;  his  system  is 
kept  up  better,  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  shorter 
workday  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  workers. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  operators  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  longer  workday? — 
A.  They  did  not  make  any  opposition  to  it  in  the  last  general  meeting  we  had. 

Q.  Was  that  shorter  workday  movement  readopted  at  your  last  meeting? — A. 
It  was  readox)ted  at  our  last  meeting;  and  w^  will  continue  to  work  8  hours  during 
this  year,  by  joint  agreement. 

Q.  The  operation  of  existing  laws  as  to  screens, company  stores,  etc.,  coopera- 
tion, premium  payments,  profit  sharing,  industrial  copartaership ;  anything  to 
say  on  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  We  will  go  to  the  question  of  immigration  and  education.  What  have  you  to 
say  on  them? — A.  The  general  effect  of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles,  France, 
and  Germany  may  be  other  than  the  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  The  people 
of  the  above  countries  demand  good  wages,  comfortable  conditions  of  employment, 
and  readily  adopt  the  highest  American  standard  of  living  and  morals.  Slavs, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  are  not  so  desirable,  their  standard  of  living  being 
lower.  They  are  a  longer  time  assimilating  American  ideas.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal menace  to  our  wages  and  morals  in  this  country.  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion because  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  people  that  have  been  imported 
here.  The  standard  or  living,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  brought  about  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  you  will  find  that  the  English-speaking  people  desire  a  higher 
standard  of  living;  they  desire  to  live  in  more  respectability,  more  comfort,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  than  these  non-English-speaking  people  do.  I  sometimes 
favor  that  legislation,  if  it  could  be  enacted,  preventing  the  employment  of  any 
in  the  mines  but  those  who  would  stand  an  examination  demonstrating  their 
knowledge  of  mines  and  mining;  and,  providing,  that  unless  they  can  show  con- 
clusively that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  take  the  prescribed  examina- 
tion, they  should  be  excluded  from  the  mines  unless  they  serve  as  apprentices  to 
experienced  miners  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  men  in  the  mines  that  do  not  unaerstand  much  about  mining;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  inexperienced  miners  that  make  all  the  trouble.  They  go  into  the 
markets  with  the  dirty  coal.  If  they  had  good  miners — practical  men  in  the 
mines — there  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  marketing  all  the  coal;  and  I  think 
it  stands  to  the  interest  of  tne  operators  and  employers,  as  well  as  the  employees, 
to  see  that  some  kind  of  a  test,  some  practical  Knowledge  should  be  required  of 
the  man  that  enters  the  mines. 

,    (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  native  country?— A.  England. 
|.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country? — A.  188(). 
How  old  were  you  when  you  came? — A.  I  was  21 . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  You  are  a  citizen  of  this  country  now? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
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Q.  Yon  would  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  all  non-English- 
speaking  people? — ^A.  I  wonld  be  in  favor  of  preventing  them  from  coming,  as  far 
as  the  law  goes,  under  contract.  When  a  man  wishes  to  come  to  this  country,  x>ay 
his  own  way,  and  has  sufficient  to  start  him  in  life — help  him,  I  mean,  until  he  gets 
employment-— I  think  there  should  be  no  objection  to  x)er8ons  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  immigration  laws  are  adequate  and  satisfactory,  or 
would  you  change  them? — A.  They  are  agreat  improvement;  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  us,  as  miners,  we  think.  We  believe  they  have  prevented  a  great 
man^  people  from  coming  and  taking  our  places.  There  might  be  some  way  of 
making  an  improvement,  of  course,  but  we  can  only  find  that  out  by  experience.  I 
believe  the  present  law  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  miners  in  the  way  of  keeping 
this  class  of  people  out. 

Q.  You  thmk  they  are  quite  sufficient  and  vou  do  not  advocate  any  changes? — ^A. 
I  think  that  if  we  had  the  laws  now  in  force  for  a  time,  at  least,  they  would  be  x>er- 
f ectly  satisfactory. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  reason  to  think  or  believe  that  those  laws  are 
not  operative? — A.  No;  1  have  no  reason  to  think  that.  I  believe  that  wherever 
the  department  of  immigration  has  the  least  idea  that  the  immigrants  are  coming 
here  under  contract,  they  are  doing  all  in  their  x)ower  to  enforce  the  law  and  pre- 
vent it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  your  district  where  laborers  have  come  in  under 
contract?— A.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it,  but  it  was  rejwrted  that  there  were 
people  in  New  York  who  had  arrangements  made  with  some  people  in  European 
countries  to  bring  over  some  i)eople  for  the  Pana  strike  up  here  in  Illinois,  among 
the  miners.  That  was  only  reported,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  department  of 
immigration  had  their  agents  in  Pana  watching  for  them,  and  they  al»)  had  them 
watching  here  at  Ellis  Island,  expecting  that  if  they  should  happen  to  slip  in  or  slip 
through,  they  would  find  them  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  facts  to  present,  or  general  information 
of  your  organization  on  educational  tests  of  immigrants  as  a  restiictive  measure? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  colored 
labor? — ^A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  as  miners,  the  colored  men  are  with  us  in 
the  mines.  They  work  side  by  side  with  us.  They  are  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion; can  receive  as  much  consideration  from  the  officials  of  the  organization  as 
any  other  members,  no  matter  what  color.  We  treat  them  that  way.  They  are 
in  the  mines,  many  of  them  good  men.  There  is  only  one  particular  objection, 
and  that  is  thev  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  being  taken  from  one  place  to 
another  to  break  a  strike,  as  we  call  it,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  here  now  at 
Pana,  where  this  trouble  is  going  on,  and  that  trouble  they  had  at  Virden,  m.  I 
sometimes  think  that  they  are  not  taken  to  those  places  because  they  want  to  go. 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  their  ignorance  of  the  matter.  I  would  rather  put  it  that 
way.  I  think  it  is  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
labor  world  that  they  are  deceived  by  those  who  engage  them,  and  that  there 
are  beautiful  pictures  drawn  for  them.  When  they  get  to  a  certain  place,  why 
they  are  there,  and  some  of  them,  I  know,  many  times  are  sorry  for  it.  But  still 
they  are  used  for  that  purpose,  and  I  would  rather  attribute  their  use  to  break 
strikes  to  their  ignorance  than  anything  else. 

p.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  per  cent  of  colored  laborers  are  employed  in  the 
mines  throughout  the  country;  have  you  an^  facts  or  figures? — A.  I  could  not 
give  the  facts  or  figures;  I  have  nothing  positive. 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  estimate?-— A.  I  think  probably  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  all  the  miners  in  the  United  States,  embracing  both  the  anthracite  and 
soft  coal?~A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  probably  fair  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  The  public-school  facilities  and  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  working  people— what  have  you  to  say  as  to  that?— A.  I  think 
that  the  rising  generation,  with  the  privileges  of  education  they  have,  will  be 
much  better  men  and  women  than  we  are,  as  laboring  people.  I  think  that 
education  will  bring  about  for  the  workers  of  this  country  as  much,  if  not  more, 
in  the  future  as  the  trade  unions  will  do.  The  better  educated  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
a  man  or  a  woman  is,  the  less  servile  they  will  be,  and  when  they  come  to  find 
out  that  there  is  something  to  live  for,  in  my  judgment  they  will  not  work  for  a 
wage  which  will  only  merely  keep  them  in  existence,  but  they  will  demand, 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  things,  a  better  price  and  receive  better  wages  than 
we  have.  The  schools  in  the  principal  mining  districts  are  very  efficient,  but  I 
think  that  in  some  cases  if  there  could  be  some  provision  made  for  night  schools 
where  the  young  men  could  have  opportunities  to  go  to  school  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  them.    I  know  there  are  many  young  men  who  have  been  deprived 
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of  schooling  when  young;  and,  working  in  the  mines  in  the  daytime,  they  have  no 
opportunities  to  go  to  school,  and  many  of  them  think  they  are  too  big  to  go  to 
schools  with  little  boys  and  girls.  If  there  were  night  schools,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  help.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  I 
have  no  complaint  whatever  against  them. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  discrimination  in  freights,  concentrations, 
and  consolidations? — A.  The  freight  rates  and  that  sort  of  thinff— it  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  a  labor  organization  to  get  at  those  things.  We  are  told  by  our  employers 
sometimes  in  making  our  contracts  that  there  is  discrimination,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain company  or  a  certain  operator,  through  some  influence  or  other,  has  an 
advantage  of  them  in  the  markets  by  reason  of  freight  rates.  We  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  that.  We  can  hear  all  these  thmgs,  but  that  does  not  g^Lve 
us  the  positive  knowledge,  because  the  man  who  has  an  advantage  of  this  Mnd 
keeps  it  to  himself;  he  tries  to,  at  least.  And  they  do  not  give  us  these  fig^ures, 
but  it  is  their  business  sometimes,  although  it  has  never  been  proved  scarcely, 
for  the  want  of  books,  etc.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  there  are  operators 
who  have  an  advantage  of  others,  either  by  being  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  railroads,  or  something  else.  Some  of  the  coal  companies  in  the  big  coal 
fields  also  control  the  railroads,  or  have  an  interest  in  the  railroads,  at  least 
something  of  that  kind,  which  probably  is  of  advantage  in  freight  rates.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  get  at  that  positively,  I  am  sure;  but  that  is  the  under- 
standing and  that  is  the  suspicion. 

Q.  Take  up  the  subject  oi  the  present  mining  machinery  and  its  effect  on  the 
prices  and  profits  of  laoor. — A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  machinery 
IS  cutting  quite  a  figure  in  regard  to  prices  and  profits,  and  it  has  also  quite  an 
effect  on  laoor.  I  think,  however,  that  the  commission  could  best  get  authentic 
figures  by  consulting  Parker's  Geological  Survey.  The  machinery  has  to  a  great 
extent  displaced  labor  in  our  coal  mines,  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  You  can  not  pos- 
sibly object  to  machinery.  The  improvements  will  come  on,  and  we  welcome 
them,  but  we  as  workers  simply  want,  if  we  can,  to  have  a  share  in  the  benefit  of 
that  machine.  The  machine-mined  coal  meets  in  the  market  with  pick-mined 
coal,  and  the  operators,  of  course,  are  taking  advantage  of  these  things;  and 
where  they  usea  to  compete  with  pick-mined  coal,thev  have  now  their  machines, 
and  they  compete,  of  course,  with  machine-mined  coal.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
price  cuts  much  figure.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  operators  are  getting  much 
more  profits  by  machme-mined  coal  than  they  used  to  when  all  the  coal  was 
mined  by  pick,  because  they  are  competing  witn  pick  coal  mined  by  their  neigh- 
bors right  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  there  any  displacement  by  these  machines  of  the 
numbers  of  working  miners? — ^A.  No;  there  are  more  miners.  I  think  there  have 
been  more  the  last  few  years  than  there  were.  The  miners  of  tiie  country  are 
increasing.  I  would  think  that  this  is  caused  by  the  new  developments  in  the 
West  and  Northwest.  We  have  coal  now  in  a  ^eat  many  of  the  States  where  we 
did  not  have  it  formerly.  We  have  in  West  Virginia  now  nearly  20,000  miners 
where  we  used  to  have  only  6,000  or  7,000.  As  the  States  develop,  of  course  men 
flock  to  the  mines,  from  one  State  to  another.  The  increase  is  alow,  but  there  are 
a  little  more  in  the  mines  than  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  In  mines  where  these  machines  are  used  are  there  less  miners  employed  now 
than  there  were  before  these  machines  were  put  in,  for  the  same  tonnage? — ^A. 
Oh,  yes:  less  men  and  more  tonnage. 

Q.  Will  you  pve  us  just  about  how  much  of  a  displacement  of  labor  it  is? — ^A. 
No ;  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figures  in  that  respect ;  but  where  they  put  in  machines 
they  generally  open  out  their  mines,  and  where  it  took  two  men  to  work  one  place 
one  man  will  be  in  a  place,  and  that  would  make  more  room  for  the  other  men, 
and  hence  the  production  is  much  greater  according  to  the  number  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  the  production  of  a  mine  can  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  machinery  and  with  a  less  number  of  workingmen  in  one  mine,  is  not  that 
also  true  of  one  State  and  of  the  entire  country? — ^A.  Yes;  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  in  the  State  as  it  is  locally. 

Q.  Would  the  number  of  miners  employed  to-day  in  the  United  States  produce 
their  present  tonnage  in  mining  with  the  old  metnods,  working  the  same  hours 
and  the  same  days? — ^A.  No;  they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  any  given  mine  that  works  a  hundred  men  by  pick 
were  worked  by  machinery,  how  many  men  would  be  saved  out  of  a  hundred? — 
A.  About  forty— almost  that  many. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Does  not  the  relative  price  of  pick-mined  coal,  as 
compared  with  the  price  for  machine-mined  coal,  indicate  plainly  the  amount  of 
labor  displaced  by  machinery?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  nearly  one-half,  as  forty  is  to  a 
hundred;  just  about  that. 
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Q.  What  can  yon  tell  ns  as  to  industrial  or  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  Most  of 
the  mining  States  have  laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of  employers'  liability.  I 
think  that  they  are  properly  looked  after;  are  carried  ont  in  their  true  meaning. 
I  do  not  Imow  that  1  could  say  much  on  that.  I  think  probably  that  an  employ- 
ers' liability  law  could  be  brought  about  in  a  national  way. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sanitary  laws,  mining-inspection  laws,  etc.? — ^A. 
Where  there  is  mining  to  any  great  extent  the  State  has  laws  governing  it,  and 
8ome  of  them  are  about  as  well  drafted  for  the  present  as  I  think  they  could  be. 
The  inspection  is  done,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  a  very  systematic  way, 
especially  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The  mine 
inspectors  have  certain  duties  to  perform,  and  they  do  them  re^larly,  and  the 
safety  of  the  miners  under  the  mining  laws  is  much  better  than  it  was  years  ago 
under  the  old  system. 

S.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  sev- 
States? — A.  I  think  tne  only  way  that  uniform  legislation  for  the  several 
States  and  Territories  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  by  national  law.  The  State 
laws  they  have  now  differ  a  little  in  the  different  States,  but  not  much.  Their 
principle  is  the  same  and  the  intention  is  the  same,  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  for  a  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  it  would  have 
to  be  done,  of  course,  by  the  National  Government. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  your  judgment,  which  State  has  the  best  mining 
laws? — ^A.  Ohio  has  been  in  the  lead,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  If  the  laws  of  Ohio  were  adopted  in  the  otner  mining  States  It  would  make 
a  uniformity? — ^A.  Yes,  of  course.  I  would  want  the  Government  to  take  the 
best  laws  if  they  made  a  national  law.  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  have 
any  laws  in  reference  to  mining  inspection,  and  other  States  of  course  have 
fallen  in  line,  and  it  has  improved  year  after  year,  as  they  have  seen  some  little 
changes  that  were  necessary  by  experience.  The  last  legislature,  which  has  just 
adjourned,  in  Springfield,  111.,  I  understand,  has  made  some  very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  Illinois.  I  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  I  understand  they 
have  made  some  changes,  and  they  may  get  up  with  Ohio  before  they  get  through 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Does  your  national  organization  in  its  annual  meet- 
ings take  up  the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  discuss  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  formal  representations  made  to  your  organization  of  the  fail- 
ure of  remedial  laws  in  any  of  the  States? — A.  No;  they  are  reported  to  the  State 
authorities. 

Q.  Have  you  legislative  committees  at  the  State  capitals? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  legislative  committee  at  all  in  your  organization? — A.  Not  a 
standing  legislative  committee.  In  case  of  a  bill  like  we  have  now  before  the 
Ohio  legislature,  at  least  the  one  that  was  passed  there  last  winter,  it  is  generally 
customary,  when  we  have  a  bill  like  that,  to  send  one  or  tw^o  men  up  to  try  to 
get  it  passed — talk  to  the  representatives;  but  we  have  no  standing  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  an  emergency  committee?— A.  No;  nothing  more  tnan  our  execu- 
tive board  is  considered  an  emergency  committee.  They  look  after  the  organi- 
zation in  detail,  but  we  have  no  particular  committee. 

Q.  Your  organization,  in  its  national  or  State  capacity,  does  not  take  up  these 
questions  of  legislation? — A.  Before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States — ^no. 

Q.  How  is  the  legislation  secured?— A.  Sometimes  a  miner  will  be  elected  to 
the  legislature.  He  has  experience  and  generally  introduces  the  thing  first,  and 
then  of  course  he  calls  upon  the  members  of  his  district  to  help  him  out,  and  in 
that  way  it  is  principally  Drought  about.  I  think  the  first  laws  we  ever  had  in 
Ohio  were  brought  about  by  one  of  our  officials,  a  miner,  being  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature, and,  seeing  the  need  of  these  things,  he  introduced  them  into  the  House. 

Q.  So  that  the  remedies  for  the  e\'ils  in  the  mining  trade,  as  far  as  the  miners 
are  concerned,  are  brought  about  more  through  the  organization  in  conference 
with  the  employers  than  by  going  to  the  legislature  for  legislation? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  that  the  employers  have  done  very  much. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  conference  with  your  employers,  taken  up  this  matter  of 
wages  and  sanitary  matters? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  ao  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  by  your  mutual  agreement  with  the 
operators  you  have  wii)ed  out  more  screens  than  by  all  the  laws  thet  were  ever 
enacted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  by  mutual  agreement  with  your  employers  you  have  short- 
ened the  hours  of  labor  more  than  all  the  laws  that  were  ever  enacted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  relying  principally  upon  your  organization  and  upon  the  joint  rela- 
tionship of  both  the  miners'  organizations  and  the  operators'  associations — ^mutual 
relations — ^to  bring  about  these  improved  conditions  you  want? — A.  Most  decidedly. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  jron  find  that  it  is  nearly  always  a  failure  for  your 
or^mization  to  get  remedial  legislation? — A.  Almost  a  failure. 

Q.  That  it  is  declared  unconstitutional  if  you  do  get  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  the  long  run  you  more  generally  get  these  reforms  by  mutual 
agreement  than  in  any  other  way? — ^A.  By  meeting  together  and  discussing  the 
matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  not  state  that  the  mining-inspection  laws  were 
X>erfect,  or  about  so,  and  that  you  had  no  -reason  to  complain? — ^A.  I  said  that, 
yes;  in  many  of  the  States. 

<).  The  point  is  this:  That  legislation  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
miners? — ^A.  In  the  way  of  legislation  for  air,  the  general  condition  of  the  miner 
in  the  mines,  and  safety. 

(^.  Could  those  safety  arrangements  have  been  brought  about  without  the  leg^ 
lation  you  speak  of? — ^A.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  come,  but  it  can 
be  done  with  legislation  better. 

Q.  Would  the  present  sanitary  and  safety  conditions  of  the  mine  have  been  the 
same  had  it  not  been  for  legislation,  or  nearly  so? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would.    I  think  the  law  helps  us  a  good  deal  in  making  these  improvements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Is  it  true  that  without  such  legislation  it  would  be 
an  impossibUitv  to  have  the  ventilation  aud  saf etv  appliances  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  and  inspection? — A.  I  tnink  that  if  we  did  not  have 
the  laws  we  could  not  possibly.  I  think  that  the  laws  help  us  a  great  deal.  In 
fact,  we  could  not  have  the  safety  of  the  minei-s,  only  by  legislation. 

Q.  To  the  laws,  then,  of  the  States  that  much  credit  is  due?— A.  That  much 
oredit  is  due. 

State  of  Indiana,  County  of  Marion : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  iny  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  (Jommission  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

W.  C.  Peabce, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  ^  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  July,  1899. 

James  Stevenson, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  August  4, 1901. 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  U,  1899, 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MB.  S.  M.  DALZELL, 

President  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association, 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presided,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  Mr.  S.  M.  Dalzell,  president  Illiuois  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion.   The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  w^as  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  General  manager  of  the 
Spring  Valley  CJoal  Company  at  Sprine  Valley,  Illinois.  It  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  about  104  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  between  Chicago  and 
ftock  Island,  and  5  miles  from  La  Salle. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  operators'  asso- 
ciation?—A.  Since  its  formation;  I  think  it  was  in  November  or  December,  1897. 

Q.  Does  the  association  cover  the  entire  State  of  Illinois?— A.  Yes;  although 
there  are  a  number  of  operators  in  the  State  who  are  not  members;  but  a  large 
majority  of  them  are. 

<J.  Have  you  any  connection  or  relation  with  the  oi)erators'  associations  of 
adjoining  States  or  competing  States? — A.  None,  except  as  we  have  met  in  inter- 
state conventions. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  purposes  of  your  association  and  your  meeting  in  inter- 
state conventions.- A.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  was  formed  with 
the  purpose  of  ^oing  into  the  interstate  convention  of  January,  1898.  Connection 
with  the  association  is  voluntary,  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  withdraw  on 
notice. 
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Q.  State  to  the  commission  anything  yon  may  desire  in  connection^ 
comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  dnring  the  past  50  yeara.- 
I  am  nnable  tt>  go  back  50  years.  My  first  connection  with  mining  was  in  a  small 
way  in  1872,  and  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  earnings  of  capital 
in  uie  coal  industry  at  that  time  were  large.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Joseph  Forker , 
an  old  friend.  We  were  talking  about  coal  mining  in  the  early  days  when  he  was 
mining  coal  in  the  Shenango  VaUey  district  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Forker.  I  said,  '*  Mr.  Forker,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  mine  block  coal? "  He  said, 
"  We  never  knew.  We  mined  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  we  divided 
$50,000  or  $60,000  x>er  year."  The  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  coal,  perhaps 
within  the  last  10  years  particularly,  have  been,  so  lar  as  my  experience  goes,  small. 
I  am  speaking  partdcularly  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  now.  I  think  the  same 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  reasonable  security  would  have  paid  a  better 
interest  on  the  investment  than  it  has  i>aid  during  the  last  9  years;  very  much 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  also  true  of  other  parts  of  your  State  and  other 
States? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  it  is.  There  ma^  be  special  cases  where  the  earn- 
ings have  been  large  because  of  peculiar  conditions.  I  think  that  has  been  true  of 
the  coal  business,  as  a  whole,  for  the  last  8  or  9  years;  that  is,  in  the  competitive 
fields.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is  outside. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the  coal  business?— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Gardner.)  Is  the  x>eriod  of  8  or  9  years  mentioned  in  a 
general  way,  or  because  of  some  specif  conditions  which  have  arisen  in  that 
period? — ^A.  It  is  true  that  during  that  time  we  have  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
strikes,  which  have  not  only  stopped  the  earning  power  of  the  money  invested  in 
the  properties,  but  have  allowed  uie  mines  to  deteriorate,  and  it  has  cost  money 
to  put  them  in  order.  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  bad  debts  are  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  the  East,  but  in  northern  Illinois  we  make  comparatively  veiy 
few  bad  debts;  not  usually  in  large  amounts. 

Supx)ose  the  period  were  stated  at  5  years? — ^A.  It  would  not  improve  it. 
Would  it  lessen  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Ton  think  it  is  standing  at  about  a  level  now? — A.  Yes,  and  has  been  for 
about  9  years. 

Q.  What  if  you  made  the  x>eriod  15  years?— A.  During  the  time  previous  to  9 
or  10  years  ago  I  was  not  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  operating  and 
was  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  earnings  of  the  coal  companies,  except  as  I 
heard  men  talking,  saying  whether  they  were  making  money  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  do  you  find  markets  for  northern  Illinois 
coal? — A.  Throughout  the  Northwest.  When  I  speak  of  northern  Illinois  it  means 
Braidwood,  Streator,  Spring  Valley,  and  La  Salle  districts.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  that  coal  is  marketed  in  Chicago;  the  balance  of  it  goes  to  railroads 
and  to  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  The  products  of  what  States  come  into  competition  with  you  in  this  mar- 
ket?— ^A.  The  products  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa,  particularly. 
8.  Is  your  transportation  nearly  all  rail? — ^A.  Our  transportation  is  all  rail. 
.  Is  the  quality  of  your  coal  equal  to  the  competing  coal? — A.  It  is  not  equal 
to  the  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  coal. 

Q.  Does  it  ordinarily  reach  as  high  a  price  in  the  market? — A.  No;  in  competi- 
tion it  will  not  brinff  anything  like  the  price.  The  coal  of  northern  Illinois,  if 
it  were  located  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  would  not  be  marketable.  We  could 
not  mine  it  at  a  price  which  would  enable  us  to  sell  it  in  the  market  if  it  were 
mined  in  the  same  locality  with  their  coal. 

Q.  What  grade  of  bituminous  coal  would  you  call  it?— A.  If  you  take  Pitts- 
burs  coal  as  the  first  grade,  Ohio  as  the  second,  I  think  about  third  or  fourth 
graae. 

Q.  How  far  west  do  you  find  markets  for  the  Illinois  coal?— A.  We  ship  a  very 
little  coal  into  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  It  goes  principally  into  northern 
Illinois,  northern  Iowa,  southern  Wisconsin,  and  southern  Mmnesota. 

Q.  What  is  its  usual  consumption — ^manufacturing  or  domestic  purposes? — A.  I 
can  only  base  my  statement  upon  the  output  from  our  own  mines.  I  should 
think  about  65  per  cent  of  it  is  consumed  on  railroads  and  85  for  steam  and 
domestic  purposes. 

(^  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  mining  coal  there  and 
in  tne  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  districts?— A.  In  our  particular  field  the  cost  is  very 
much  greater.  I  think  the  run-of-mine  coal,  as  1  remember  it  now,  at  Pittsburg 
is  about  40  cents  a  ton.  In  northern  Illinois,  at  our  property,  we  pay  63  cents  for 
run-of-mine  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  differences? — A.  There  are  two  or  three  causes  for 
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it.  The  first  is  that  the  vein  is  abont  3  feet  8  inches  thick.  The  work  is  done  on 
what  is  known  as  the  long-wall  system,  in  which  we  take  out  all  the  coal.  In 
order  to  hanl  the  coal  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  we  are  obliged  fo  take  down 
roof  in  the  entry,  and  the  miner  is  obliged  to  handle  a  certain  amount  of  rock  in 
order  to  protect  his  working  place  or  room,  and  the  company  is  forced  to  do  a 
very  large  amonnt  of  bmshmg  in  the  roadways  in  order  to  make  height  that  the 
coal  may  be  hanled  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  I  presume  that  we  hoist  an  aver- 
age of  1  car  of  rock  for  every  5  to  7  cars  of  coal;  certainly  1  car  of  rock  for  every 
5  to  8  cars  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  that  from  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  mine? — ^A.  Usually  from  the  roof.  We 
have  a  great  many  falls.  We  are  obliged  very  largely  to  timber  our  roadways  on 
account  of  the  soft  character  of  the  roof.  That  adds  largely  to  the  expense.  We 
are  obliged  to  sink  shafts  in  our  section  from  3^  to  over  500  feet  deep  and  to  hoist 
the  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  water  to  contend  with? — ^A.  At  our  place  we  have  none 
at  all,  except  surface  water.  We  do  not  strike  a  drop  of  water  in  sinking  a 
shaft,  except  surface  water  atprobably  20  or  35  feet  deep  in  the  valley  and  50  or 
60  feet  deep  on  the  prairies.  Tne  mines  are  dry  and  dusty,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
sprinkle  the  roads  to  lay  the  dust. 

Q.  Do  you  have  gas? — ^A.  We  have  no  gas.  There  has  never  been,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  learn,  a  sign  of  gas  in  that  particular  vein  of  coal.  We  can  work 
right  under  the  river  and  not  have  a  bit  of  water  until  you  strike  what  is  known 
as  salt  water,  at  a  depth  of  700  feet,  and  at  about  1,800  or  1,400  feet  you  strike 
artesian  water  in  the  St.  Peter  sandstone — ^fine  water  for  drinking.  It  is  very 
peculiar  that  we  should  have  no  water. 

Q.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  go  through  in  sinking  a  shaft? — ^A.  GK>  through 
shale,  rock,  and  pass  through  different  seams  of  coal  at  various  places,  in  layers, 
which  compels  us  to  timber  the  shaft  from  top  to  bottom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  a  State  law  requiring  the  timbering  of  your 
shaSfts? — A.  Not  that  I  an:  aware  of.  We  could  not  operate  a  mine  without  it; 
could  not  keep  the  shaft  open, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  your  coal  comparatively  free  from  sulphur? — ^A. 
There  is  considerable  sulphur  m  Illinois  coal — more  than  we  wish  there  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  stated  that  if  the  coal  mined  in  your  vicinity 
were  mined  in  Ohio  or  Pittsburg  you  could  not  compete  with  the  coal  that  is 
being  mined  there.  Does  the  advantage  of  a  cheaper  freight  rate  in  the  northwest- 
em  market  enable  you  to  comx)ete  with  these  other  coals? — A.  Yes;  our  location. 
It  is  the  location  close  to  the  market  which  enables  us  to  sell  coal  which  other- 
wise we  could  not  do.  To  show  you  how  that  operates,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
coal  will  be  taken  to  the  lakes,  loaded  on  vessels,  transported  to  Duluth,  hauled 
to  St.  Paul  by  rail,  and  delivered  there  at  a  price,  quality  considered,  with  which 
I  can  not  compete  from  Spring  Valley. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  many  acres  or  square  miles  of  coal  lands  are  there 
in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  opened  widely  apart  in  widely  different  sections  of  the  same  vein? — A. 
The  vein  that  we  work  is  continuous  throughout  the  larger  part  of  northern  Illi- 
nois, south  of  Spring  Valley  and  La  Salle. 

Q.  How  is  Streator  located? — ^A.  They  have  the  same  vein  we  have.  With  one 
exception  they  are  not  working  the  same  vein.  Only  one  mine  there,  I  believe, 
is  open  on  our  vein.  The  coal  is  continuous  from  our  neighborhood  south  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  There  is  a  very  large  coal  area  in  that  State.  I 
should  think  at  a  rough  guess  that  65  or  75  per  cent  of  the  State  is  imderlaid  with 
workable  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  is  the  price  of  mining  arrived  at  between  your- 
self and  the  States  named  which  you  are  competing  with? — A.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  go  back  to  the  origin  of  it.  When  I  went  into  Blinois  9  or  10  years  ago,  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  we  had  a  mining  rate  which  was,  I  believe,  arrived 
at  in  some  previous  interstate  convention.  I  am  so  informed.  In  1894  we  met  in 
interstate  convention  in  Columbus  and  the  mining  rate  for  northern  Illinois  was 
compared  with  the  rate  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  basis  of 
screened  coal.  Since  that  time  the  basis  in  niinois  has  been  changed  from 
screened  to  run-of-mine  coal.  In  changing  it  in  northern  Illinois,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  basing  point  for  the  State,  we  deducted  just  the  i)ercentage  wliich 
had  been  allowed  by  custom  and  which  experience  had  taught  us  was  about  the 
percentage  of  screening  produced  in  mining  coal.  I  think  the  reduction  was  12^ 
cents  per  ton,  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  or  17  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
percentage.  We  have  remained  on  run-of-mine  coal  since  1897,  and  at  the  con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  January,  1898,  while  northern  Illinois  was  not  made  the 
basing  point,  but  Danville,  in  "the  State  convention,  the  differential  for  northern 
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Illinois  was  continued  at  the  same  ratio;  and  while  we  did  not  fix  the  differential 
in  Pittsburg  in  January  of  this  year  for  anj^hing  except  the  Danville  district  in 
Illinois,  the  differential  was  maintained  as  it  had  been. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  your  meeting  in  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  to  whom  do 
you  refer? — ^A.  I  refer  to  oi)erator8'  and  miners*  representatives  ^m  what  is 
known  as  the  four  comx)eting  States,  namely,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Were  those  relative  prices  arrived  at  through  such  joint  conventions 
mutually?— A.  My  understanding  is  that  originally  tnis  differential  for  northern 
Illinois  was  arrived  at  in  that  way,  although  it  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  They  are  maintained  in  that  way  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes;  that  is  to 
say,  the  basing  point  in  Illinois  was  made  the  Danville  district  in  the  last  two 
interstate  conventions.  Previous  to  that  it  had  named  two  or  three  different 
points  in  minois  as  basing  x)oints,  but  at  the  last  two  it  only  named  one,  which 
was  Danville,  and  in  our  State  convention  of  miners  and  operators  in  Illinois  we 
agreed  on  different  prices,  which  gave  northern  Illinois  exactly  the  same  relative 
price  that  we  had  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Are  such  prices  relatively  fair  and  competitive? — ^A.  I  find  people  who  will 
sav  that  the  mining  prices  in  Illinois  are  relatively  higher  than  they  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that  proposition.  I  believe  that 
with  the  same  conditions — ^they  may  vary  and  consequently  the  prices  be  out  of 
line  in  certain  sections — ^as  a  rule  the  prices  to-day  are  fairly  competitive. 

Q.  Are  they  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  both  parties? — ^A.  Yes,  and  no.  Part  of 
them  were  voluntanly  agreea  to,  and  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  balance  of 
them. 

Q.  Is  the  excessive  mining  price  in  your  locality,  as  compared  with  the  price 
that  prevails  in  Pittsburg,  due  to  a  smaller  vein,  or  to  differences  in  your  state 
of  mining  and  trade  conditions  generally?— A.  It  is  due,  I  think,  wholly  to  a 
smaller  vein  and  the  more  expensive  mode  of  mining.  I  do  not  think  the  trade 
conditions  generally  affect  it,  or  the  higher  freight  rates  especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  Have  you  any  State  laws  or  anything  of  that  kind 
that  interfere  with  the  coal-mining  industry  that  are  oppressive,  in  your  opin- 
ion?— ^A.  In  Illinois  we  are  tryinp^  to  have  a  new  general  mining  law  passed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  succeed  or  not.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
labor  bureau  there  and,  I  think,  the  instigator  in  drafting  the  measure  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  put  the  laws  into  shape  tnat  will  be  fair  to  both  capital  and  labor 
and  protect  capital  as  far  as  possible,  and  labor  as  well;  life  especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchfobd.)  Are  capital  and  labor  both  united  on  that  law? — ^A. 
The  bureau  of  labor  drafted  the  proposed  law  and  invited  the  operators  and 
miners  of  the  State  to  appear  before  it  and  offer  their  suggestions,  the  idea  being 
to  present  to  the  legislature  a  bill  with  the  approval  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
miners  and  ox)erators  of  the  State,  so  that  it  might  be  passed  without  question. 
The  miners  and  operators  appeared  before  the  board  in  Chicago  and  agreed  on  a 
bUl,  which  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  in  two  or  three  particulai's,  I 
understand,  the  miners  have  had  it  amended,  which  I  do  not  think  is  acting  in 
yerv  good  faith,  as  long  as  it  was  understood  that  the  bill  which  was  agreed  to 
by  both  parties  should  be  approved,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  passed  as 
recommended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  kind  of  mine  inspection  have  you  in  Illinois 
now? — ^A.  We  have  in  that  State  nine  districts  and  nine  State  inspectors,  one  for 
each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  mines  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
each  year.  In  addition  to  that,  any  county  producing — I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
the  number  of  tons,  I  think  the  law  fixes  it,  though — ^has  a  right  to  appoint  a 
county  inspector,  who  works  under  the  direction  of  the  State  inspector.  Our 
inspection  laws  are  good. 

Q.  What  bureau  of  the  State  government  is  the  inspection  under? — ^A.  Bureau 
of  labor;  they  report  to  the  bureau. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gabdneb.)  Is  the  bureau  of  labor  an  independent 
bureau  or  attached  to  some  department  of  the  State? — ^A.  It  is  an  independent 
bureau. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Created  by  an  independent  act  of  the  legislature? — A. 
I  believe  so.  It  is  composed  of  five  men,  who  are  expected  to  represent  capital 
and  labor.    They  elect  a  secretary. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Ratohfobd.)  Have  you  any  legislation  in  your  State  treating  with 
the  mining  industiy  that  has  been  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  ox)erators  and 
miners  alike,  as  far  as  you  know? — A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  Ebive  you  had  any  that  has  been  injurious  to  either  of  those  parties? — A.  We 
have  had  some  that,  if  the  courts  had  not  declared  them  unconstitutional,  would 
have  been;  such  as  the  weekly  pay  law  which  they  attempted  to  pass,  and  other 
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a  while  at  80  per  cent  of  the  former  wage — ^in  certain  lines  they  did  that.  The 
result  was  what  we  all  expected,  that  in  time  he  would  be  getting  as  much  for  8 
hours  as  he  formerly  did  for  10;  and  the  outside  laborers,  I  think,  are  very  largely 
getting  as  much  for  8  hours*  labor  as  they  did  for  10.  They  are  not  underground, 
as  a  rme,  and  the  former  agreement  still  stands  as  to  underground  dav  labor.  To 
the  day  men,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe  it  is  an  advantage,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  see  where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  working  by  the  ton  to  agree  to  reduce 
his  possible  earning  cax>acity  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  result? — ^A.  It  reduces  his  possible  earning  capacitv  20  per 
cent,  yes.  He  can  not  do  in  8  hours  more  than  four-fifths  the  work,  speaMng  in 
general  terms,  you  imderstand,  that  he  could  in  10. 

O.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  earnings  of  the  men  mining  by  the  ton  are 
under  the  10-hour  and  8-hour  system? — A.  We  know  what  the  rate  per  ton  is.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  has  reduced  his  earnings;  I  have  not  said  it  did  reduce  his  earnings 
that  much,  but  I  am  saying  that  it  reduced  his  possible  earning  capacity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Has  the  output  of  tne  miner  been  reduced  20  per  cent? — 
A.  That  I  can  not  answer.  I  think  in  many  sections  of  the  country  that  the  men 
have  mined  just  as  much  coal  working  the  8-hour  dav  as  they  did  in  10,  on  account 
of  the  possible  capacity  of  the  mines  being  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  demand. 
Take  the  past  March,  when  we  ran  our  mines  as  full  as  the  car  supply  would  admit 
of,  and  that  was  almost  continuously,  and  compare  it  with  March  of  last  year,  when 
the  conditions  were  practically  the  same,  except  that  at  one  time  we  were  work- 
ing 8  hours  and  the  other  10.  In  March  of  this  year  we  produced  about  94,000  tons 
of  coal  as  against  almost  102,000  tons  during  March  of  the  previous  year.  We  had 
increased  our  ability  to  handle  coal  at  one  mine  by  the  addition  of  a  double-decked 
cage  in  place  of  the  single  decked,  which  enabled  us  to  hoist  2  cars  at  a  time  instead 
of  1  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  out  more  coal  in  a  given  time  than  we 
could  before.  Whether  those  men  mined  more  coal  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  men  at  work  in  the  two  different  periods. 

Q.  Had  you  the  8-hour  workday  through  your  State  last  year?— A.  Almost  all 
over  the  State;  there  is  a  part  of  it  working  10  hours  yet. 

Q.  The  year  previous  did  you  have  10  hours? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  product  of  your  State  during  the  past  year  been  reduced  20  per  cent 
or  nas  it  been  increased? — ^A.  None  of  us  can  answer  that  definitely  because  the 
statistics  are  not  yet  in. 

Q.  Are  the  advance  sheets  out? — A.  Not  for  the  last  year.  We  do  not  report  in 
our  State  until  July.  The  reports  cover  from  July  to  July  in  our  State.  If  I 
answer  that  from  what  I  believe,  I  should  say  that  there  was  more  coal  produced 
in  Illinois,  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison  because  in  1897  we  were  on  a  strike 
several  months.  In  a  general  way,  I  believe,  the  trade  has  been  better  during 
the  past  vear  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1893.  The  general  condition  of 
business  nas  been  better,  and  I  think  the  demands  for  coal  have  been  better  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years. 

^.  Do  you  believe  the  product  has  been  greater? — ^A.  It  is  only  guesswork;  I 
believe  it  has,  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  product  of  your  State  fall  off  in  1897,  because  of  that  strike,  com- 
pared with  the  output  of  1896? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  it  fall  off  in  all  other  States,  compared  with  1896? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  question.  Now,  I  really  believe  that  the  men  in  Illinois,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  during  the  same  months  of  1898  and  1899,  as  against  the  months  they 
worked  in  1897  and  1898,  on  the  10-hour  day,  earned  better  pay,  and  that  has  been 
due  to  improved  trade  conditions;  but  you  take  it  in  a  large  part  of  that  State 
and  the  mines  were  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  coal  than  they  could  find  a 
market  for.  Capacity  has  oeen  developed  beyond  the  demands  of  the  business. 
I  think  that  is  generally  true  of  coal  mining  throughout  the  competitive  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  the  men  work  under  ground  10  hours  per  day,  would 
they  not  be  excluded  almost  wholly  from  the  sunlight? — A.  In  the  winter  they 
are. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  effect  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  men? — A.  I 
really  believe  that  the  8-hour  workday  for  the  miner,  if  he  is  willing  to  reduce  his 

rjssible  earning  capacity,  is  to  his  advantage— to  the  advantage  of  his  health — and 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  any  disadvantage  to  the  producer  of  coal,  and,  provided 
it  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  country,  I  would  strongly  favor  it. 
But  it  has  been  local,  to  the  disadvantage  of  people  who  are  producing  coal  in 
competition  with  districts  where  they  were  still  pajring  10  hours  for  10  hours 
work.  It  has  been  to  their  disadvantage  locally;  that  I  do  not  think  can  be  gain- 
said. I  honestly  believe  8  hours  is  as  long  as  a  man  ought  to  work  under  ground 
if  he  can  earn  a  living  wage  during  that  time,  and  whenever  the  8-hour  workday 
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for  mining  can  be  made  effective  throaghont  the  conntry  he  can  earn  just  as  much 
money  working  8  honrs  as  he  did  worldng  10. 

Q.  You  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  is  aware  of  that,  too,  have  yon  not? — ^A. 
I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  have  you  ever  talked  to  aU  your  men? — ^A.  No;  just  as  I 
woxQd  pick  them  up  indiscriminately,  and  on  the  street  as  I  would  meet  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  this  agreement  on  the  8-hour  day  an  agreement 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  miners  without  State  legislation  of  any  kind? — 
A.  There  was  an  8-hour  law  passed,  I  think,  in  Illinois  at  one  time,  but  that  met 
with  the  same  objection,  I  believe,  from  the  supreme  court  that  other  legislation 
of  that  class  has — ^an  attempt  to  prohibit  the  right  of  private  contract.  This 
arrangement  of  the  8-hour  day  was  not  brought  about  by  any  legislation,  but  by 
agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators. 

Q.  As  to  the  proportion  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  industrial  products,  what 
have  you  to  say? — ^A.  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  taxation  in 
different  States? — ^A.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say:  In  Illinois  (in  certain  parts  of 
the  Stat«  I  do  not  think  it  is  done)  they  are  now  attempting  to  tax  mining  rights; 
whether  there  is  any  law  for  it  I  do  not  taiow;  we  are  paying  the  taxes.  We 
have  believed  that  it  is  unjust  for  this  reason :  We  buy  the  coal  underlying  a  farm. 
We  suppose  there  is  coal  there;  there  may  or  may  not  be;  you  can  not  always 
tell;  and  they  attempt  to  assess  a  value  on  that  and  have  us  pay  taxes  on  it;  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair.  The  theory  is  that  they  will  reduce  the  assessed  value  of 
the  surface  land  to  the  same  extent  to  a  like  amount,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
they  do.  We  find  that  where  we  own  coal  under  the  land  the  surface  is  assessed 
at  the  same  price  as  the  adjoining  land  owned  by  a  farmer.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  assessment  of  a  mining  right  is  a  proper  assessment.  We  buy  the  right 
to  mine  the  coal.  That  is,  we  buy  from  a  farmer  that  owns,  say,  160  acres ;  we 
pay  him  for  160  acres  of  coal,  assuming  that  he  has  it  there;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  take  that  coal  out  from  his  property  without  afterwards  buying  from  him  the 
surface  rights  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  fix  the  price  for  that  in  making  the  bargain? — 
A.  No;  that  is  done  when  we  want  to  use  it;  we  make  no  bargain  for  it  when  we 
buy  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  do  not  think  the  mining  right  ought  to 
be  assessed? — ^A.  No;  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  coal  is  there. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mine  is  opened  in  the  meantime;  how  are  you  assessed  then? — 
A.  Just  tne  same.  If  our  company  owns  the  mining  rights  around  the  mine,  we 
are  assessed  for  the  coal  there.  If  we  own  it  10  iniles  away  where  we  have  never 
had  a  drill  hole  or  an  opening  and  may  not  have  one  in  50  years,  10  years,  or  5 
years,  and  may  never  be  able  to  find  any  coal,  they  still  assess  us,  because  the 
records  show  we  have  deeds  of  the  mining  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  assessment  on  the  general  profits? — A.  I  have 
tried  several  times  to  learn  how  it  was  assessed.  I  went  down  and  asked  the 
State  board  at  S|)ringfield  and  they  could  not  tell  me.  It  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  State;  it  is  only  done  locally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  You  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  assess 
property  under  the  earth  that  the  asseseor  does  not  know  exists? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  lliat  is  he  knows  notlung  about  its  value  until  the  mine  is  opened  and  the 
deposit  discovered,  the  value  can  be  nothing  more  than  nominal? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  Illinois  as  to  assessing  mines? — ^A.  In  our  section  of  the 
State,  in  some  townships,  they  assess  mining  rights  where  we  have  simply  the 
deed  for  the  right  to  mine  coal,  they  assess  that  at  so  much  an  acre.  In  other 
sections,  in  other  townships,  they  do  not  assess  at  idl.  They  will  assess  us  for  all 
the  personal  property  we  have,  the  same  as  assessing  any  other  corporation  or 
individual.  They  will  assess  for  the  machinery  we  use,  for  the  buildings  and  for 
the  land  we  have,  for  the  pit  cars,  and  all  the  appliances  connected  with  the 
mine.  And  we  have  had  assessors  who  simply  put  a  lump  sum,  an  arbitrary  sum, 
on  a  certain  piece  of  land  because  a  coal  shaft  was  on  it,  sometimes  very  much 
in  excess  of  any  value  that  should  be  placed  on  it  as  compared  with  other  assess- 
ments. Those  things  the  local  assessors  are  to  blame  for  and  not  the  law.  In 
our  State,  you  know,  there  are  no  State  assessments;  it  is  all  made  by  the  local 
township  assessor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  State  of  Illinois  does  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors correct  this  assessment,  spread  it  over  the  property  in  that  district? — ^A. 
The  former  practice  was  for  the  assessor  to  assess  values  and  fix  them  himself; 
that  is,  he  was  supposed  to  do  it.  You  take  stock  and  those  things;  the  assessors 
would  meet  in  the  county  seat  and  would  say  we  will  assess  horses  for  so  much, 
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and  we  will  assess  cows  so  much,  and  so  on,  and  then  they  wonld  go  oat  and 
make  their  assessments.  And  the  party  owning  the  prox>erty  had  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  assessor  to  a  town  board  composed  of  the  supervisor,  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  assessor;  from  that  he  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  tne  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  comity,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  new  law  went  mto 
effect  last  year,  bat  I  am  not  well  enongh  acqaainted  with  it  to  explain  it,  bat  it 
changed  things  materially.  The  party  to  be  assessed  is  now  sapi)osed  to  fix  the 
valae  of  his  personal  property  himself  and  swear  to  it,  and  the  assessment  is  to  be 
one-fifth  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  yon  any  saggestions  for  the  modification  of 
sacn  tax  methods? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  fix  a 
valae  for  assessment  on  a  piece  of  property  no  one  can  see  and  that  no  one  is  able 
to  say  exists. 

(2.  (Ry  Representative  Gardner.)  Are  they  boaght  and  passed  for  a  consider- 
ation?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  yoa  say  with  reference  to  discrimination 
in  freight  rates? — ^A.  I  gaess  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  looking 
after  that  pretty  well  nowadays.  The  interstate-commerce  law  says  that  no  inter- 
state rates  shall  be  greater  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haal,  I  believe. 

(^.  Have  yoa  anything  to  complain  of  in  transx)ortation  rates? — ^A.  I  have  a  com- 
plamt  regoiarly  with  the  railroad  company  on  something;  it  is  a  part  of  oar 
basiness.  I  thmk  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  regard  to  freight  rates  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  pablic  generally,  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shipper;  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  shipper  than  it  has  been  for  the  consamer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  discrimination  being  practiced  in  transporting 
the  product  of  the  mines? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yoa  heard  it  complained  of? — ^A.  I  hear  these  complaints,  bat  where 
we  are  located  we  have  the  only  mine  located  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
road  in  Dlinois,  and  we  have  no  one  to  complain  of  locally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  No  local  competitor? — ^A.  Not  particularly. 
Of  coarse  at  all  junction  points  we  meet  them,  and  there  it  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment either  with  the  railroads  as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be,  or  in  case  they  do 
not  agree  they  will  make  us  a  rate  and  we  must  either  sell  coal  based  on  that 
rate  or  stay  out  of  the  market.  We  find  the  railroads  disposed  to  be  fair  in  that 
matter  and  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  it.  The  complaint  that  the  coal 
trade  g:enerally  is  maldng  on  freight  rates  to-day  is  the  low  rate  made  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  Northwest,  which  is  proportionately  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
we  get  in  our  section  of  the  State.  We  complain  about  that,  but  I  do  not  ^ow 
any  way  to  regulate  it;  and  we  complain  to  the  roads  of  the  rate  of  freight  we 
are  obliged  to  meet  in  northern  Iowa  from  local  mines  in  Iowa.  Those  are  things 
the  railroads  have  to  fix  the  best  they  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  complaint  as  against  the  freight  rates  of  West 
Virginia  of  a  general  nature?  Do  the  otner  operators  of  other  States  complain  of 
it? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  generally  complained  of;  yes.  For  instance,  I  am  told  that 
the  freight  rate  from  certain  West  Virginia  mines  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  is  $2  a  ton. 
The  rate  from  our  mines  to  St.  Paul  is  $2  a  ton. 

Q.  From  northern  Illinois? — ^A.  Yes.  The  general  rate  from  northern  lUinois, 
however,  is  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Our  rate  to  St.  Paul  is  50  cents  higher  than  that 
of  other  mines  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — A.  The  coal  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  has 
driven  us  from  St.  Paul,  and  we  do  not  care  whether  the  rate  is  $2  or  $5;  we  can 
not  get  it.  We  have  not  pressed  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate,  because  I  do  not  think, 
unless  it  was  some  special  case,  I  could  sell  coal  in  St.  Paul,  anyway. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  this  rate  froni  West  Virginia  to  St.  Paul  a  rail  or  part 
waterr — ^A.  Yes;  in  a  sense  it  is  an  all-rail  rate.  It  is  a  rate  made  to  a  certain  point 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigaa,  and  the  cars  are  thence  transported  across 
the  lake  on  what  they  call  lake  ferries;  the  cars  are  transported  across  the  lake 
without  breaking  bulk  and  taken  up  by  the  railroad  and  carried  through. 

O.  Is  not  this  exceedingly  low  rate  from  West  Virginia  probably  brought  about 
by  oeing  part  water  transportation? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  They  give  the  West  Virginia  operators  lower  rates  than 
they  do  the  Hocking  Valley  or  the  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  reach  the  lake?— A.  No; 
I  am  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  ferry  would  only  be  allowed  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  through  rate. 

Q.  Does  this  rate  remain  the  same  winter  and  summer? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the 
rates  change,  although  there  may  be  times  when  they  can  not  transport  coal 
across  the  lake. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  lower  rate  from  West  Virginia  to,  we  will  say, 
Lake  Erie,  and  there  by  vessel  to  Duluth,  than  to  put  it  into  cars  and  ship  by  riuil 
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to  St.  Paiil?— A.  I  think  it  has  been;  yes.  That  is  common  talk— that  it  is  done; 
I  have  never  seen  it  done  myself. 

Q.  In  that  competition  what  fixes  the  rail  rate  from  West  Virginia  to  the  North- 
west?—A.  I  presume  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  compete  with  part  rail  and  part  lake 
freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FA&QUHAB.)  Are  you  one-third  closer  to  St.  Paul  than  West  Vir- 
ginia IS?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Our  mines  are  perhaps  400  miles,  in  round  numbers,  from 
St.  Paul. 

Q.  (By  Mr.PHiLJiiFS.)  How  far  is  it  from  Charleston  or  Wheeling.  W.Va.,  to 
your  mines? — ^A.  I  have  to  guess  at  that;  it  must  be  800  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  About  three  times  the  distance  it  would  be  from 
your  place?— A.  I  do  not  think  so,  by  the  n>ute  they  take.  I  think,  perhaps, 
1,000  miles  against  our  400  would  be  nearer  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keskedy^  How  far  are  your  mines  from  Chicago?— A.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.    We  do  not  go  bylake. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  road  takes  the  West  Virginia  coal  to 
the  lake  on  this  through  rate  of  $2?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

9'  What  road  takes  it  west  of  the  lake?— A.  The  Wisconsin  Central  is  now 
doing  it.    I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  others  or  not. 

Q.  Would  these  roads  have  other  coal  in  large  quantities  to  haul  if  they  did  not 
haul  West  Virginia  coal? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  why  they  could  not  get  a  portion  of 
the  coal  that  comes  in  bylake. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  if  those  roads  did  not  haul  that  coal  they  would  have  none,  or 
very  little  coal,  to  haul  at  all,  and  that  the  low  rate  is  made  in  order  to  get  busi- 
ness and  enable  the  companies  to  compete  in  that  far  Western  market?— A.  I  can 
not  answer  as  to  the  roads  east  of  the  lake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  true  that  the  coal  roads  entering  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  transporting  her  product  to  the  lake  and  to  tne  Northwest 
also  enter  the  mining  fields  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  which  State  that 
product  is  transported? — A.  That  is  true,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  the  product  of  both  States  to  take  to  the  Northwest?- A. 
That  is  the  initial  road.  Shortly  after  this  $2  rate  was  published  I  saw  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  asked  him  how  they  could  afford 
to  do  it,  and  he  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  the  operating  department  to  tell 
him  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  hauling  a  loaded  and  an  empty  car,  and 
that  was  all  he  said. 

Q.  Is  discrimination  regarded  by  the  coal  men  as  being  injurious  to  the  trade? — 
A.  This  low  rate  from  West  Virginia  has  injured  us  very  materially. 

Q.  Would  that  not  also  be  true  of  any  other  State,  if  it  existed? — ^A.  Yes.  Ton 
take  it  locaUy ,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  tnere  is  very  little  discrimination  between 
the  mines  located  on  the  same  line  of  railroad.  I  think  they  are  usually  given 
for  the  same  class  of  business  about  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  tends  to  disturb  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  prices,  and  in 
that  way  give  rise  to  labor  trouble? — ^A.  I  do.  This  low  rate  from  West  Virginia 
does  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  think  this  discrimination  is  the 
result  of  railroad  competition  in  that  case? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  combination  they  could  get  up  that  would  pull  coal  that  dis- 
tance and  do  it  for  the  money.  I  have  never  dealt-  with  rowls  that  would,  at 
least. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  intimation  that  they  have  the  loaded  cars  to  take 
back  to  West  Virginia? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  have  not  been  over  the 
roads,  and  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  their  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  in  northern  Iowa,  as  com- 
pared with  your  section,  and  the  value  of  the  product  there? — ^A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  rates  they  pay,  nor  the  screen 
they  use.  The  price  they  obtain  at  the  mine  is  usually  reported  to  me  by  the 
traveling  men,  who  Will  say  the  coal  from  the  Iowa  mines  at  such  a  -point  costs 
so  much,  and  we  can  not  compete,  as  our  prices  are  higher.  It  does  not  bring  me 
down  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  it. 

Q.  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  the  coal  you  mine? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
coal  in  Iowa  that  is  as  good  as  our  northern  Illinois  coal;  but  the  locality  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  us,  as  their  location  enables  them  to  get  into  certain 
markets  iminst  Pittsburg,  which  has  better  coal  than  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  concentrations  and  combi- 
nations in  your  trade  and  their  effects? — A.  In  a  combination  of  prox)erties, 
whether  mining  or  manufacturing,  the  intent  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  the  general  expenses,  and,  if  they  can  combine  a  sufficient  number  of 
industries,  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  their  product.    Temporarily,  at  least, 
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it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  capital;  temporarily,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  labor;  bnt  the  tendency  is  to  throw  ont  of  work  a  larse  ntimber 
of  men  who  have  been  keeping  books,  who  have  been  selling,  who  have  been  man- 
aging properties,  and  in  very  many  instances  owners  of  certain  properties  which 
were  not  as  productive  possibly  as  others,  and  throw  out  workingmen,  and  I 
look  npon  the  whole  movement  as  being  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  in  it;  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  tmst.  I  do  believe  in  men  in  the  same  line  of  business  getting  together 
and  trying  to  arrange  prices  so  as  to  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  product  they 
have  to  sell,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  tmst.  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideas.  It  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition  and  to  limit  the  number  of 
men  employed.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  country,  and  I  think  would  be  a  dangerous 
one  were  it  not  for  the.  fact  that  the  American  people  have  a  way,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  and  things  become  unbearable,  of  rising  up  ana  facing  them  and 
putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  Only  for  that  I  would  look  upon  this  move- 
ment oi  forming  trusts  as  a  danger  to  the  Republic. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  PHILLIPS.)  Are  your  coalfields  in  Illinois  in  trusts  and  combina- 
tions?— ^A.  No;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  producing 
capacity  and  economic  effects  of  modem  machinery? — ^A.  In  our  work  we  do  not 
use  mining  machinery.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  machinery  that  we 
believed  was  adapted  to  our  particular  class  of  work.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  to  the  advantage,  in  the  long  run,  of  not  only  the  producer  but  the  wage- 
earner,  to  improve  the  mining  machinery  just  as  it  has  been  in  improvements  of 
all  machinery  in  all  classes  of  manufacture;  I  can  not  see  why  it  is  not  to  their 
advantage.  Temporarily  it  undoubtedly  gives  the  operator  who  has  machinery 
an  advantage  over  the  operator  who  is  not  possessed  of  it.  I  see  no  reason  why 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  man  who  has  not  machinery  should  not  put  it  in 
and  be  in  posinon  to  compete  with  his  neighbor  who  is  progressive.  That  is  i)er- 
haps  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  property  that  I  operate,  because  we  are  unfortu- 
nate in  not  being  able  to  get  machinery.  This  is  as  I  see  it,  as  I  look  upon  the 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  advent  of  machinery  in  the  mining  trade  as  something 
beneficial  to  all  concerned? — A.  I  think  in  the  long  run,  yes,  to  the  large 
majority. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  prices  fixed  as  between  hand  and  machine 
labor  are  relatively  fair? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  never  used 
machinery  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  you  stated  that  the  man  who  employs  machinery  has  some  advantage 
over  his  neighbors  who  do  not,  were  you  spealring  of  operators? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  disadvantage  to  his  neighbor  in  tne  way  of  taking  any  portion  of 
his  business  of  producing  coal  at  a  lesser  price,  is  that  disadvantage  also  carried  into 
the  miners*  side  of  the  question? — ^A.  Yes;  it  affects  both  alike.  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  that  in  mining,  where  machinery  has  been  introduced,  it  is  in  that  par- 
ticular mine  to  the  advantage  of  the  operator  and  the  miner  alike,  or  the  men 
operating  the  machines.  That  has  been  the  impression  or  opinion  I  have  formed 
in  talking  with  people  who  are  informed  on  that  subject;  I  am  not  personally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  on  overproduction  or  underconsumption, 
and  their  eftects? — A.  The  cause  of  overproduction  is  opening  too  maiiy  mines; 
the  cause  of  underconsumption  is  because  people  will  not  consume  it.  1  can  not 
give  you  any  better  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  industrial  and  remedial  legislation? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  in  employers'  liability  laws  that  compel  the  employer  to 
assume  the  ordinary  hazards  of  a  business.  I  see  no  objection  to  liability  in 
certain  cases,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  any  liability  law  that  would  hold  an  em- 
ployer liable  for  an  accident  which  miffht  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  an  employee 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for  his  protection,  or  for  any  accident  that 
might  befall  him  if  he  was  violating  either  a  law  of  the  State  or  a  law  or  a  rule 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  men.  I  do  not  think  the  employer  ought  to 
be  held  liable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  laws  can  be  made  too  stringent  for  the  protection  of  life. 
It  has  been  our  practice  to  adopt  anything  that  looked  to  protection  of  life  or 
limb.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  fair  law  that  will  protect  life;  any  law  that  can  be 
enforced;  any  legislation  they  can  pass,  or  anytning  they  could  throw  around  an 
employee,  which  will  tend  to  protect  life.    I  believe  in  it. 

I  think  that  the  mine  inspection  laws  should  be  rigid,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
make  them  in  our  new  mining  law  in  Illinois,  and  that  the  inspectors  should  be 
men  thoroughly  competent,  and  men,  if  it  was  possible  to  get  them,  who  were 
nonpartisan,  who  were  beyond  the  control  of  any  political  party  that  might  for 
the  time  being  be  in  power. 
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I  have  always  fovored  the  employment  of  a  check  weighman,  not  because  I 
believe,  nnder  ordinary  conditions,  miners  gain  a  cent  by  it,  for  I  do  not  believe 
the  employers  of  labor  are  men  who  are  trying  to  cheat  tiie  employees,  bat  it 
satisfies  the  men  that  they  are  getting  pay  for  tneir  work,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  insist  on  oar  men  having  a  check  weighman,  and  when 
they  neglect  to  hire  them,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  they  mast  famish  a  check 
weighman  within  a  certain  namber  of  days  or  we  woald  close  down. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work  too  earlv  in  life. 
I  think  the  law  of  oar  State  says  14  years.  I  do  not  believe  children  shoald  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work  in  a  factory  or  mine  ander  16  years  of  aee.  I  think  they 
shoald  have  at  least  that  time  to  develop  mentally  and  physically,  or  perhaps  a 
longer  time. 

I  am  anable  to  say  anything  on  the  school  laws;  I  am  not  well  enon^h  acqaainted 
with  the  subject,  except  this:  I  believe  in  the  conmion  school,  and  believe  m  doing 
as  mach  as  can  be  done  to  improve  it.  No  tax  that  I  pay,  either  personal  or  for 
the  company,  do  I  pay  as  wiUmgly  as  I  do  the  school  tax. 

I  do  not  believe  personally  that  the  ran-of-mine  law  or  ran-of-mine  agreement 
between  a  coal  producer  and  employees  is  a  good  thing.  I  look  apon  the  gross- 
weight  law,  as  it  is  called — ^that  is,  the  ran-or-mine — as  being  a  premium  on  bad 
labor.  I  have  always  believed  so,  and  believe  so  still.  I  know  in  my  own  expe- 
rience that  the  better  class  of  oar  men  were  better  ofi  under  a  screen  rule  them 
they  are  to-day,  where  they  are  paid  for  run-of-mine  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  that  the  poorer  class  of  workmen  and  the  dishonest  workmen  are  better  off 
under  the  present  law.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the  better  class  of  work- 
men, the  more  intelligent  workmen,  a  screen  law,  a  uniform  screen  law,  through- 
out the  United  States,  rigidly  enforced  and  maintained,  would  be  to  the  advantage 
both  of  the  employer  and  the  intelligent,  honest  employee. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  different  coal  veins 
operate  against  the  justice  of  a  uniform  screen  law? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  any  injustice. 

Q.  Some  of  your  coal  veins  are  much  softer  and  some  harder  than  others. — ^A. 
That  does  not  change  the  cost  at  all,  because  the  present  run-of-mine  rule  was 
based,  when  it  was  fixed,  upon  the  percentage  of  slack  that  was  produced  over 
the  screen. 

p.  Do  you  believe  in  a  uniform  screen  brought  about  by  law,  and  the  price  of 
mining  being  determined  for  the  coal  passing  over  that  screen,  based  upon  the 
amount  that  passes  throuffh  it? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  to  the  interest,  not  only  of  the 
employer,  but  of  the  intelligent,  honest  employee. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  CoNGEB.)  Does  your  belief  in  a  uniform  screen  law  entail  a  uni- 
form price  per  ton  for  mining  in  all  mines? — ^A.  No;  that  would  have  to  be 
obtained  by  finding  out  the  percentage  of  slack  coal  that  would  go  through  the 
screen,  the  thickness  of  the  vein,  and  ever^hing,  just  as  it  is  found  out  now.  It 
would  not  change  the  regulating  of  the  price. 

Q.  It  would  be  affected  by  the  soft  and  hard  conditions  of  the  coal. — ^A.  Yes; 
just  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  operate  a  company  store  ourselves.  When  I  went 
to  Spring  Valley  9  or  10  years  ago,  the  president  of  the  company,  Hon.  William 
L.  Scott,  now  dead,  said:  '*  We  have  a  store  in  Spring  Valley,  Mr.  Dalzell,  put  in 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  our  employees."  At  the  time  it  was  put  in  I 
understand  there  were  no  other  stores  in  town.  I  think  the  president  said — ^it 
may  have  been  the  secretary;  it  was  between  them,  at  least:  *^  We  do  not  propose 
to  allow  merchants  in  Spring  Valley  to  make  prices  on  goods,  and  we  are  goins 
to  run  the  store  in  the  mterest  of  the  employees  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  wiU 
make  the  prices  on  the  goods  that  are  sold  in  Spring  Valley,"  and  we  did.  It  ran 
on  until  1894,  for  the  amount  of  business  done  there  was  comparatively  at  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  became  president  after  Mr.  Scott's  death, 
said  to  me:  "^  1  think  the  miners  complain  so  much  about  company  stores  that  we 
will  sell  our  store;  we  will  quit;  there  is  no  money  in  it;  we  are  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness; we  will  close  the  store;  we  do  not  now  derive  any  profit  from  the  store 
except  the  rent  of  the  building."  It  is  still  run  in  connection  with  the  comx)any. 
and  the  men  buy  coupon  books  on  the  store,  if  they  wish,  which  are  honored 
just  as  cash;  and  twice  a  month,  instead  of  giving  the  money  to  the  miner  we 
give  it  to  the  storekeeper,  and  in  giving  him  business  the  only  condition  we 
make  is  that  if  we  find  him  charging  exorbitant  prices  we  will  discontinue  the 
arrangement. 

Q.  is  the  companjr  paid  any  percentage  for  honoring  those  coupons? — ^A.  Not  a 
penny.    I  think  I  said  that  before. 

Q.  No  connection  with  it? — ^A.  No  interest  in  the  store  whatever.  We  own 
the  buildiuR;  we  lease  the  building  to  the  party,  and  we  give  him  the  cash  on  pay 
day  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  miner,  exactly  the  number  of  cents  the  miner 
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wonld  have,  without  any  disconnt  of  any  kind.  I  think  that  in  a  good  many 
localities  and  nnder  a  good  many  conditions  company  stores  are  an  advantage. 
Company  stoies  in  some  cases  are  very  much  to  tne  disadvantage  of  the  miner. 
Where  an  employee  is  coerced  into  dealing  in  the  store  it  is  wrong,  or  where  he  is 
asked  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would  be  asked  to  pay  at  an 
outside  store  it  is  wrong;  but  where  a  company  store  is  operated  as  we  operated 
ours,  the  men  had  the  privilege  of  trading  there  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  It  was 
to  their  advantage. 

Q.  You  say  an  employee  was  never  asked  to  deal  there.  If  there  were  no  other 
stores  in  the  town  and  no  other  town  or  stores  adjacent  to  that  place,  was  it  nec- 
essary?— A.  That  was  only  when  the  property  was  opened. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  the  effect  of  the  company  store  generally  is  inju- 
rious or  beneficial,  in  your  judgment? — ^A.  I  can  not;  because  there  are  two  classes 
of  employers;  I  can  not  divide  them.  I  do  not  know  how  many  treat  their 
employees  fairly  in  that  resx)ect  and  how  many  do  not.  If  the  stores  are  oper- 
ated as  they  say  they  are  oi)erated  in  West  Virginia,  I  would  say  they  are  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage,  not  only  of  the  employee,  but  of  the  coal  trade  gener- 
ally.   If  they  were  operated  as  in  Spring  Valley,  they  are  much  to  his  advantage. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arlntra- 
tion? — A.  Yes;  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on  that.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  leg- 
islation to  cover  it,  I  believe  it  a  sensible  way  to  settle  differences  between  capital 
and  labor  by  means  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes;  I 
do  not  believe,  as  a  rule,  there  is  occasion  for  a  strike.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thinff  for  capital  or  labor.  1  think  on  the  whole  that  both  are  losers  by  it,  and  if 
the  ngures  could  be  obtained  I  think  they  would  prove  that  strikes,  particularly 
in  the  coal  industry,  have  been  a  loss  to  both  parties,  take  it  right  through.  A 
strike  is  a  good  deal  in  the  nature  of  a  man  meeting  one  on  the  nigh  way  with  a 
club  and  telling  him  to  stand  and  deliver.  It  might  have  done  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  in  this  enlightened  age  a  strike  means  a  loss  on  the  investment;  on  the  use 
of  the  money  and  damage  to  the  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  loss  of  the  employees'  time,  which,  when  lost,  he  can  never  regain;  a  day  lost 
we  never  pick  up.  We  are  only  going  to  live  in  this  world  once  and  only  a  short 
time,  ana  we  want  to  keep  busy  at  what  we  are  doing  while  we  are  here;  if  we 
don't  we  never  can  make  up  for  the  lost  time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
without  legislation,  capital,  at  least,  and,  I  hope,  labor,  have  gotten  to  the  x>cint 
where  they  should  be  willing  to  settle  their  disputes  amicably:  if  they  can  not  do 
it  among  themselves,  by  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  voluntary  arbitration  boards  jointly  chosen,  or  by  the  States, 
or  a  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
think  '^A  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still."  I  have 
given  the  subject  of  arbitration  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  know  what  the  remedy  is.  I  have  every  law,  I  think,  that  has  ever  been 
passed  in  this  country  on  tne  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  is  the  proper 
remedy.  If  a  law  could  be  framed  that  would  form  a  nonpartisan  boar  a,  per- 
mitting of  voluntary  arbitration  or  of  the  selection  of  boards  outside,  if  they 
desired,  and  that  would  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  board  where 
both  parties  had  joined  in  asking  for  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  difficulty 
about  arbitration  to-day  is  that  on  the  one  hand  you  nave  capital,  which  can  be 
comi>elled  to  carry  out  its  agreements;  on  the  other  hand  you  have  the  labor 
organizations,  which  you  can  not  comi)el,  as  they  are  not  incorporated;  and,  in 
oraer  to  get  them  on  an  equal  basis,  I  believe  that  a  lal)or  organization  should 
be  incorporated  and  have  a  paid-up  capital  proportionate  to  the  members  of  the 
organization.  This  does  not  apply  to  coal  mming  alone,  but  for  any  class  of 
labor.  In  other  words,  that  the  laoor  organization  which  was  not  incorporated 
and  did  not  have  the  paid-up  capital  required  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere. 
I  believe  that  if  all  labor  organizations  were  compelled,  in  order  to  exist,  to  incor- 
porate and  have  a  paid-up  capital,  and  deposits  with  the  State,  either  in  cash  or 
in  bonds,  as  insurance  companies  are  obliged  to  put  up  their  securities  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  operating,  they  could  be  sued  just  as  capital  can,  and  it  would 
be  a  long  step  in  the  diiection  of  avoiding  strikes.  That,  with  arbitration,  should 
do  away  with  strikes. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  you  are  getting  at  is  legal  responsi- 
bihty,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  view  of  a  general  scheme  of  arbitration,  if  trade  unions  were  incorpo- 
rated with  sufficient  capital  to  make  them  responsible,  would  it  not  be  true, 
first,  that  the  einployer  would  agree  with  the  laoor  corporation  for  employees; 
second,  that  the  labor  corporation,  in  order  to  protect  its  capital,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  contracts  with  its  individual  members;  third,  that  the  labor  cor- 
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poration  would  be  coiupeUed  to  seek  remedies  against  its  members  which  the 
employer  wonld  seek,  if  liabilities  were  equal?  Hence  (a),  would  not  the  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employee  be  brought  about  between  the  labor  corporation 
and  its  members;  (&)  would  it  not  become  necessary  for  the  labor  corporation  to 
be  able  to  comx>el  specific  performance  by  extreme  remedies? — ^A.  I  think  I  can 
answer  one  of  those,  that  is,  the  first:  I  would  sav,  yes.  The  other  questions 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  labor  organizations  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  pass  upon  them.  That  would  be  a  question  for  them  to  decide, 
not  for  the  employer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  case  the  labor  organiza- 
tion refused  to  carry  out  the  award  of  a  court  of  arbitration,  in  addition  to  confis- 
cation of  its  capital,  canceling  its  charter  might  be  made  the  penalty?— A.  That 
mi^ht  be  made  the  penalty  as  well,  and  if  that  was  done  and  there  was  no  organi- 
zation, the  law  of  necessity  would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  prohibit  an  organi- 
zation without  a  capital;  then  the  organization  could  not  afford  to  refuse  to  carry 
out  its  agreements,  oecause  it  would  not  only  be  liable,  as  you  say,  to  cancellation 
of  its  charter,  as  any  corporation  is,  but  would  be  liable  for  the  damage  either  as 
fixed  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  which  might  sav  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the 
laborer,  if  you  do  not  carry  it  out  you  will  have  to  oe  fined  so  much;  or  it  might 
be  done  in  the  courts. 

<).  The  forfeiture  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  organization,  and  the  possible  for- 
feiture of  their  charter,  in  your  idea,  would  bring  about  more  pressure  on  the 
members  of  the  organization,  which  would  put  them  at  work  following  the  award 
of  the  court?— A.  Yes,  as  it  would  the  capitalist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  To  prohibit  an  organization  of  men,  unless  they  were 
capitalized,  would  a  law  have  to  be  enacted? — ^A.  (Certainly. 

Q.  Would  .that  be  legal? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  combination  of  labor  is  not 
as  much  of  a  trust  as  a  combination  of  capital. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  car- 
rying out  your  suggestion  in  the  fact  that  the  miners,  for  instance,  and  other  labor 
people,  get  such  a  small  wage  that  they  can  just  barely  live  on  it,  and  it  would  be 
out  of  tne  question  to  form  a  capital? — ^A.  I  hardly  think  so.  While  it  is  only 
hearsay,  I  understand  that  the  miners'  organization  in  Illinois  has  over  |50,0()0 
in  cash  m  it»  treasury. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  are  inclined  toward  the  incorporation  of  trade 
umons?— A.  That  was  simply  a  suggestion. 

Q.  The  purpose  is  to  secure  the  observance  of  all  contracts  made  with  the 
orfi^nizations?— -A.  By  both  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  also  the  incorporation  of  the  employers'  organization? — ^A. 
No;  because  you  have  the  remedy  against  the  individual  employer,  who  is 
responsible. 

Q.  If  the  employers  who  met  the  mine  workers  in  Pittsburg  last  January  saw 
fit  tb  violate  tne  contract  made  there,  has  the  miners'  organization  recourse  at 
law? — ^A.  No;  because  the  miners'  organization  has  no  standing  in  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it.    The^  are  not  an  incorporated  company. 

Q.  As  individuals,  each  miner  has  some  redress  at  least. — ^A.  Certainly. 

<^.  If  the  miners'  organization  had  a  standing  in  law  and  the  ox)erators'  organi- 
zation were  constituted  as  at  present,  would  they  then  have  recourse  at  law? — ^A. 
Against  individuals  they  would. 

Q.  Have  individual  ox)erators  signed  this  agreement?— Yes;  they  have. 

Q.  Does  the  association  of  operators  that  now  meets  and  does  business  with  the 
miners'  association  have  any  more  standing  in  law  as  an  association  than  the 
miners? — ^A.  No.  But  the  parties  forming  that  organization  have  a  responsibility 
which  the  miners  who  form  the  other  organization  have  not. 

Q.  But  has  the  association  of  operators?- A.  You  are  working  on  the  wrong 
line;  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  tne  proper  thing.  I  have  simply  offered  a  sug- 
gestion, and  only  having  offered  a  suggestion,  I  would  not  like  to  a&j  it  was 
necessary,  that  causes  were  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  when  I  have  not  said  it  was 
necessary  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  your  ezi)erience  as  a  coal  operator,  known  of  the  miners'  organ- 
ization, State  or  national,  to  voluntarily  agree  to  arbitrate,  and  reject  its  terms? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  the  operators  in  any  case  to  do  so?— A.  I  have  heard  of 
one  case,  but  there  was  a  dispute  by  the  operators  as  to  the  scope  of  the  arbitra- 
tion; and  that  was  in  the  Virden  district,  Illinois,  but  as  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
facts,  I  can  not  tell  vou  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong.  Those  people  refused  to 
carry  out  or  abide  by  the  agreemant  made  in  Chicago,  and  withdrew  from  our 
association.    When  they  withdrew  they  were  simply  dropped. 
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O.  Ib  it  prettv  well  tmderstood  in  your  State  by  both  minerB  and  operators  that 
each  party  to  uie  Yirden  dironte  yolnntarily  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ilunois  State  Board  of  Arbitration?— A.  I  understand  they  did. 

Q.  Is  it  tme  that  that  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  miners  and  that  the  opera- 
tors refused  to  accede  f— A.  They  took  exception  to  the  arbitration,  in  the  way  it 
was  done.    They  claimed  it  did  not  coyer  the  ground  to  which  they  agreed. 

Q.  When  were  tliese  exceptions  taken;  after  it  was  arranged  f— A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q>  In  speaking  of  the  incorporation  of  these  two  great  bodies,  capital  and  labor, 
employed  in  mining,  you  suggest  that  such  be  done  in  both  cases  as  a  means  of 
forcing  resx)ect  to  all  conlarsMCts  made  in  every  trade  f—A.  If  it  was  done,  that 
would  De  the  right  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  difficulty  that  mi^ht  be  experi- 
enced in  bnngiuK  it  about  as  you  suggest — capitalizing  labor  organizations f— A. 
I  do  not  know  why  there  should  be  any  particular  trouble. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  insurmountable  things  f— A.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  at  all,  if  it  was  the  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (B^rMr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  you  think  that  arbitration,  when  made  by  two 
parties  in  interest,  operators  and  employees,  is  better  than  arbitration  brought 
before  a  constituted  board  of  arbitrators,  a  board  ignorant,  often,  of  the  techni- 
calities of  trades  or  business?— A.  If  the  State  board  is  a  political  board,  I  should 
not  want  to  submit  a  case  to  it,  even  if  I  knew  I  was  right. 

Q.  Ck>uld  you  find  a  State  board  of  inquiry  in  the  United  States  to-day  that 
could  take  up  a  technical  question  belonging  to  labor  and  give  a  fair  and  judicious 
opinion  on  tne  troubles  that  caused  the  strike? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  this: 
if  an  arrangement  to  arbitrate  legally  could  be  made,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
any  State  arbitration  board  you  could  get;  each  x)arty  selecting  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  usual  e^i)erience  in  these  arbitrations  that  one  or  the  other  think 
they  are  unjustly  treated,  and  when  so,  it  gives  occasion  for  the  first  outbreak? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  that  would  be  true;  I  nave  had  no  experience  and  ban  not 
answer  that  question  properly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.  )  Would  you  care  to  state  whether  the  miners  engaged 
in  the  Yirden  strike,  and  also  in  the  Pana  strike,  are  fighting  for  a  price  arbitra- 
rily fixed  by  the  organization  or  a  price  mutually  fixed  by  miners  and  operators 
of  your  State?— A.  A  little  explanation  of  that,  perhaps,  would  be  better.  At  the 
time  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  was  formed,  in  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1897,  we  appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  and  fix  what  we  believed  to  be  a  fair 
differential  In  mining  prices  for  Illinois.  For  that  purpose  we  divided  the  State 
into  some  nine  different  districts,  and  selected  men  from  each  district  on  this  com- 
mittee. They  took  the  matter  up  and  worked  over  it  for  a  good  many  days,  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  over  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of  mining  the 
coal  in  the  different  districts,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mines  in  the  different 
districts,  the  relative  position  in  re^rd  to  freight  rates  and  maiket  conditions,  so 
as  to  come  as  near  as  i)ossible  in  fixing  a  wage  scale  that  would  put  each  operator 
for  each  district  in  a  i>osition  to  compete  against  the  other.  As  a  result  of  that, 
the  differentials  were  fixed  in  the  State  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  After  the 
interstate  convention  in  Chicago  we  met  the  miners  in  State  convention  and  sub- 
mitted what  we  believed  to  be  the  fair  differentials  between  the  different  districts. 
They  appointed  a  committee;  they  had,  in  many  instances,  different  ideas,  but 
the  result  was,  when  we  were  through,  that  the  miners  joined  with  the  operators 
in  adopting  the  differentials  which  the  operators  had  fixed  for  the  State;  the 
people  of  the  Yirden  and  Pana  fields  opposing  it  all  the  time,  and  the  operators 
left  our  association  and  said  they  would  ''  paddle  their  own  canoe,*'  to  use  a 
homely  expression,  refusing  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  miners 
and  operators.    Those  are  tne  facts  in  the  case. 

I  Imow  nothing  of  convict-labor  laws. 

I  believe  that  uniform  mining  laws,  so  far  as  varying  conditions  would  permit, 
would  be  proper.  It  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  conditions  in  mining  in  differ- 
ent States  miffht  make  that  an  impossibility,  requiring  in  one  State  wnat  would 
be  objectionaole,  perhaps,  in  another. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  legislation? — ^A.  No. 

I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  on  relations  of  nonunion  labor  and  rights  of  lib- 
erty of  contract.  I  believe  that  the  employer  should  be  allowed  to  employ  any 
man  he  pleases  who  he  thinks  is  competent  to  do  his  work,  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  or  not.  I  further  believe  that  when  a  labor 
organization  attempts  to  say  that  a  man  must  belong  to  the  organization  in  order 
to  obtain  work,  it  has  exceeded  any  right  that  any  man  or  any  association  of  men 
should  assume. 
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Q.  Does  the  miners'  organization,  State  or  national,  deny  that  rig[ht  by  resoln- 
tion  or  constitution,  or  by  any  of  their  principles? — A.  When  I  finish  the  state- 
ment, I  think  yon  will  have  the  answer  you  want.  I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  labor  organization  to  attempt  to  coerce  any  man  to  join  the  organization  con- 
trary to  his  own  free  will.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  this  country  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sell  his  labor  at  the  best  price  he  can  obtain,  individually,  if  he  prefers 
doing  it  that  wjky  to  doing  it  collectively.  I  think  whenever  a  labor  organization 
attempts  to  compel  men  to  join  the  organization  or  force  them  in  any  way,  that 
they  are  then  making  out  oi  those  men  slaves,  as  you  [addressing  Mr.  Ghirdner] 
talked  about  this  morning.  When  you  take  the  liberty  of  action  away  from  him 
you  convert  him  back  to  his  original  position.  We  have  treated  with  labor  organ- 
izations. Perhaps  I  have  not  made  it  clear;  I  have  not  said  that  I  did  not  think  a 
labor  organization  was  a  necessity  or  that  it  was  a  good  thing  of  necessity.  I 
believe  at  times  that  it  is  a  spod  thing  for  both  employer  and  employee— up  to  a 
certain  point.  We  have  believed  that  the  miners^  organization,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, was  a  good  thin^  to  treat  with,  and  have  treated  with  it  as  an  organization. 
How  long  it  will  remam  I  am  not  prex)ared  to  say;  that  is  for  the  miners  to  say. 
I  favor  goin^  into  convention,  either  national  or  interstate  or  State,  and  agreeing 
with  labor,  if  we  can  do  it,  to  do  certain  things  and  carry  them  out,  and  up  to  that 
Xx>int  I  think  it  is  the  best  thin^  labor  and  capital  can  do.  When  it  comes  down 
to  a  question  of  meeting  in  an  interstate  convention,  spending  a  couple  of  weeks 
making  your  agreements,  going  home  and  having  a  State  convention,  spending  a 
couple  of  weeks  more  trying  to  agree  on  things  you  supposed  you  had  already 
a^eed  on,  then  going  home  and  si)ending  two  or  three  days  locally  rehashing 
things  you  thought  you  had  already  Agreed  upon,  interstate  and  State,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion wnether  there  is  much  gained.  One  settlement  ought  to  settle  it.  I  do  not 
know  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  it.  I  understand  the  sessions  are  secret.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
they  have  or  have  not  done.  I  do  know  this,  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois — ^I  do 
not  care  to  say  where— operators  have  told  me  that  men  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
their  pit  and  demanded  to  see  the  union  cards  of  their  employees  before  they  would 
allow  them  to  go  down  the  shaft  to  work.  Whether  that  is  by  the  authority  of 
the  national  or  State  organization  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  requested  that  a  copy  of  that  constitution  be  sent  you? — ^A. 
I  have  not,  because  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  get  it  if  I  did. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  coal  producers  at  times  enter  into  mutual  agreements  to 
maintain  a  certain  price  for  their  product? — ^A.  That  is  done  occasionally,  locally 
but  not  nationally,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ohio,  I  think,  where 
they  tried  to  do  it,  I  do  not  think  it  nas  ever  been  tried  by  a  State.  The  interests 
are  so  diverse  and  the  markets  so  diverse  in  any  particular  State  as  a  rule,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Ohio,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Pittsburg  field  in  tnat  regai'd?— A.  I  have  heard 
they  talked  of  it. 

Q.  Is  such  an  understanding  in  operation  in  Danville,  m.? — ^A.  That  is  only 
a  few  mines  in  one  district.  Tney  have  there,  I  understand,  one  company  that 
sells  the  coal  from  that  field. 

Q.  Is  such  an  understanding  in  operation  in  almost  every  mining  district  mining 
the  same  coal  and  where  conditions  are  equal? — ^A.  Not  in  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  other  States. 

Q.  You  said  that  such  has  been  the  case,  at  least,  in  one  or  two  instances,  and, 
in  view  of  that  concession,  where  is  the  consistency  in  saying  that  labor  has  not 
an  equal  right?  You  say  that  the  laborer  should  be  free  to  contract  individually 
as  he  pleases? — ^A.  Certainly,  but  I  believe  in  each  coal  operator  having  the  same 
right. 

Q.  Has  the  laborer  that  right? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  your  organization 
controls  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  that  he  has  that  right,  however? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  they  object  to  those  men  going  down  the  shafts, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  that  right,  would  they? — A.  They  would  not,  in 
that  case. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in  your  State?>-A.  I  really  could  not 
answer  that  question.    I  have  only  heard  two  or  three  operators  speak  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Is  that  the  condition  at  your  mine? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  a  case  where  there  is  no  labor  organization,  and  a 
man  employs  say  100  to  5O0  men,  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  price;  does  the  com- 
pany fix  it  arbitrarily,  and  the  miner  agree  to  what  the  company  fixes? — ^A.  In 
noiruiem  Illinois  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  the  present,  or  for  a  time  at 
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least,  while  I  think  nominally  there  was  an  organization,  I  do  not  believe  it  had 
any  binding  effect  or  amounted  to  very  much;  that  was  my  understanding  of  it; 
it  was  our  custom  to  ask  the  men  to  meet  us  in  mass  meeting  and  discuss  these 
matters  and  make  our  propositions  of  what  we  believed  we  could  pay  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Q.  When  the  company  fixes  the  price  it  can  pay,  do  you  consider  the  individ- 
ual as  contracting,  or  as  acceptiuR  the  offer  made? — ^A.  I  thin^  the  individual 
should,  if  he  is  goin^  to  agree  to  it  for  a  definite  time,  be  a  party  to  it;  if  it  is  only 
going  to  be  for  the  time  oeing,  and  either  party  can  change  if  they  wish,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  proper  for  the  producer  to  say  what  he  can  pav, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  make  an  agreement  for  a  year  I  think  both  parties  should 
be  heard  and  l*e  parties  to  the  aflp*eement. 

(^.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  this  principle  we  speak  of,  the  right  of  men  to  sell 
their  labor  for  what  they  please,  and  to  sell  their  product  for  what  they  please, 
belongs  to  each  miner  and  operator  alike,  how  is  it  x>ossible  to  maintain  those 
joint  relations  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  different  States? — ^A.  I  do 
not  see  that  that  would  change  it  at  aU,  whether  an  agreement  is  made  by  one 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  should  delegate  their  authority  to  make  an  agi'eement. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  possible  for  all  the  miners  of  Illinois  to  meet  all 
the  operators  of  Illinois. — A.  I  would  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind.  Sup- 
posing the  miners  would  instruct  their  representatives  to  arrange  for  a  certain 
wage  scale,  they  would  be  parties,  would  tney  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  such  piinciples  were  exercised  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for  any  representative  to  represent  more  than  himself? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization.    I  may  be  yet. 

Q.  In  order  to  maintain  joint  relations  between  miners  and  operators,  must 
there  not  be  uniformitv  of  action  at  all  times? — ^A.  That  is  true,  but  the  point  I 
made  was  that  when  they  attempted  to  say  that  any  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
an  organization  should  not  work,  it  was  wrong.  I  think  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence that  where  less  than  a  majority — ^very  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
miners  in  a  mine— have  declared  a  strike,  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  mine  have 
quit. 

Q.  How  can  such  a  small  minority,  which  has  been  referred  to,  rule  the  major- 
ity?— A.  They  will  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  a  strike,  and  the  rest  come  out  on  a 
strike. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  boycott,  nor  the  blacklist,  nor  picketing,  nor  patrolling 
of  property  when  men  are  on  a  strike.  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  whether 
resorted  to  by  employer  or  employee.  I  think  a  law  prohibiting  them  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  believe  in  a  law  that 
forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  also  believe  that  our  immigration 
laws,  as  I  understand  them,  are  not  properly  constituted.  I  think  the  law  that 
keei)s  out  the  pauper  and  the  criminsil  is  all  right,  and  I  believe  that  is  attempted 
to  be  done  by  the  present  laws.  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  educational  and  property  qualification  before  any  more  i)eople 
are  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Would  you  make  that  property  qualification  very  high?— 
A.  I  would  make  it  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  people  coming  in 
here  who  might  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  that  not  practically  close  foreign  immigration? — 
A.  Very  well;  let  it  close. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  such  foreign  labor  been  imported  to  your 
State?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

S.  Has  your  company  imported  any? — ^A.  I  have  been  there  myself  10  years, 
I  assure  you  I  never  have.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  before  my  time, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  were  imported  before  my  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  imxx)rtation  of  labor  from  one  State  to 
another? — A.  I  do  not  Know  of  any  way  that  can  be  stopx)ed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case  it  is  useless  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  imported  colored  labor,  or  large  bodies  of  it, 
in  case  of  strike? — A.  No;  I  never  have.  I  employ  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man 
as  he  comes  along,  if  I  need  him,  and  my  superintendent,  who  does  the  employing, 
thinks  he  is  the  proper  man  to  do  the  work.  The  only  thing  that  we  require  is 
that  a  man,  before  being  employed,  must  be  able  to  understand  the  English 
language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  insist  upon  that?— A.  I  gave  that  order  in  18d4.  I 
gave  instructions  to  the  superintendent  who  hires  the  men  that,  while  we  would 
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continne  to  employ  the  non-English  speaking  men  then  at  work,  men  who  could 
not  nnderstand  the  English  language,  that  in  the  future — ^no  difference  what  the 
requirements  of  the  company  were  as  to  labor — ^under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever to  employ  a  man  wno  could  not  si>eak  the  English  language  sufficiently 
well  to  understand  the  orders  that  were  given  by  the  pit  boss.  That  is  a  positive 
order.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think,  while  the  sux)erintendent  has  tried  to  carrv  it 
out,  there  have  been  men  who  got  into  the  mines  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language.  We  require  a  man  to  show  a  card  showing  he  has  been  given  work. 
They  may  have  gotten  in  through  some  one  who  could  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage.   I  know  (^  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  gotten  in. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why,  if  a  laboring  man  is  violating  the  law,  he  should  not 
be  enjoined  under  the  law  the  same  as  a  capitalist  is.  It  is  a  x>oor  law  that  don't 
work  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Dojrou  think  they  should  be  enjoined  from  commit- 
ting a  wrong  somebody  else  thinks  they  will  commit  which  they  have  not  made 
anjr  start  toward  committing?— A.  In  the  same  way  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
gomg  to  take  some  of  your  property  or  encroach  on  your  land.  You  would  enjoin 
me  from  moving  your  fence  if  ^ou  thought  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
same  laws  which  govern  capital  in  that  respect  should  govern  labor.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  shoald  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  labor  as 
to  what  an  injunction  is? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many 
laboring  men  look  uxx>n  an  injunction  in  an  altogether  different  light  from  what 
it  is  intended  to  be— from  what  it  means. 

Sliding  wage  scales  in  mining  are  not,  as  a  general  Reposition,  practical.  They 
have  been  adopted  in  some  localities  for  some  particular  reasons;  for  instance, 
some  works  beW  supplied  by  a  mine  which  the  people  who  own  the  works  open 
and  operate  for  tneir  own  purposes.  I  understand  that  in  such  cases  they  have 
at  times  agreed  to  pay  the  miner  according  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  How  does  that  work? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  who  were  manufacturing  the  iron,  if  they  were  manufactuiing  iron. 

(J.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  had  been  used  in  the  coal  business? — ^A.  I  said,  I 
think,  it  is  known  where  a  man  owning  a  mill  has  a  coal  mine  has  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  in  the  hard-coal  regions— I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  giving  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  not  quite  positive 
about  it — ^but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the  hard-coal  regions  they  have 
some  kind  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  based  on. 

Q.  Does  it  cut  down  to  the  living  wage  when  times  are  hard? — ^A.  The  man  who 
earns  the  wage,  I  think,  is  the  best  man  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  to  him. 
I  think  I  prefer  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  for  me. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  to  what  the  living  wage  is? — A.  I  guess 
there  is.  I  believe  that  a  producer  of  coal  can  earn  more  money  when  he  pays  a 
high  wage  than  he  can  when  he  pays  a  low  wa^e,  and  that  if  wages  for  mining 
coal  were  uniformly  higher  throughout  the  United  States,  profits  would  be  better. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Why  would  that  be  true?— A.  My  experi- 
ence, which,  of  course,  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  some  others  has  t)een,  is 
that  when  we  pay  the  highest  prices  for  mining  we  earn  the  best  profits. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  at  that  time  pay  the  high  prices  for  mining  because 
the  demand  was  exceptionally  good? — A.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  were  vour  profits  due  to  the  high  wage  or  the  exceptionally  good 
demand? — ^A.  If  the  demand  had  not  been  exceptionally  good  we  could  not  nave 
paid  the  high  wage,  and  that  proves  what  I  said — ^that  when  we  paid  a  high  wage 
we  made  the  best  profits. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  you  paid  a  hi^h  wage  all  the  time  the  general 
result  would  follow? — A.  No;  trade  conditions  will  control  prices  in  spite  of  any- 
thing you  can  do. 

<J.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  follow  that  if  b^  general  agreement  the  wage  was 
raised  all  over  the  country  that  prices  would  rise  too;  so  tnat  if  it  resulted  in  ro 
profit  to  the  miners  it  would  result  in  no  loss?— A.  In  good  times  it  would;  in  bad 
times,  I  rather  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NOER.)  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  miners  now? — A.  Sixty- 
three  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal. 

(J.  What  is  the  average  product  of  each  miner  per  day;  how  many  tons  can  he 
mine? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
who  are  not  practical  miners.  Let  me  give  you  an  answer  in  this  way:  At  one 
time  we  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  numbdr  of  men  working  in  one  particular 
mine — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  estimated  that  there  would  be  at  all  times 
10  per  cent  of  those  men  out  of  the  mines,  either  sick  or  on  account  of  a  fall,  or 
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least,  while  I  think  nominally  there  was  an  organization,  I  do  not  believe  it  had 
any  binding  effect  or  amounted  to  very  much;  that  was  my  understanding  of  it; 
it  was  our  custom  to  ask  the  men  to  meet  us  in  mass  meeting  and  discuss  these 
matters  and  make  our  propositions  of  what  we  believed  we  could  i>ay  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Q.  When  the  company  fixes  the  price  it  can  pay,  do  you  consider  the  individ- 
nsd  as  contracting,  or  as  accepting  the  offer  made? — ^A.  I  thin^  the  individual 
should,  if  he  is  going[  to  agree  to  it  for  a  definite  time,  be  a  party  to  it;  if  it  is  only 
going  to  be  for  the  time  being,  and  either  party  can  change  if  they  wish,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  proper  for  the  producer  to  say  wnat  he  can  pav« 
but  if  they  are  going  to  make  an  agreement  for  a  year  I  think  both  parties  should 
be  heard  and  he  x>arties  to  the  a&p*eement. 

(^.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  tnis  principle  we  speak  of,  the  right  of  men  to  sell 
their  labor  for  what  they  please,  and  to  sell  their  i)roduct  for  what  they  please, 
belongs  to  each  miner  and  operator  alike,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  those 
joint  relations  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  different  States? — ^A.  I  do 
not  see  that  that  would  change  it  at  all,  whether  an  agreement  is  made  by  one 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  should  delegate  their  authority  to  make  an  agreement. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  possible  for  all  the  miners  of  Illinois  to  meet  all 
the  operators  of  Illinois. — A.  I  would  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind.  Sup- 
X)06ing  the  miners  would  instruct  their  representatives  to  arrange  for  a  certam 
wage  scale,  they  would  be  parties,  would  tney  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  such  principles  were  exercised  that  it  would  be  imxx>s- 
sible  for  any  representative  to  represent  more  than  himself? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization.    I  may  be  yet. 

Q.  In  order  to  maintain  joint  relations  between  miners  and  oi>erators,  must 
there  not  be  uniformitv  of  action  at  all  times? — ^A.  That  is  true,  but  the  point  I 
made  was  that  when  they  attempted  to  say  that  any  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
an  organization  should  not  work,  it  was  wrong.  I  think  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence that  where  less  than  a  majority — ^very  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
miners  in  a  mine — ^have  declared  a  strike,  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  mine  have 
quit. 

Q.  How  can  such  a  small  minority,  which  has  been  referred  to,  rule  the  major- 
ity?— A.  They  will  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  a  strike,  and  the  rest  come  out  on  a 
strike. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  boycott,  nor  the  blacklist,  nor  picketing,  nor  patrolling 
of  property  when  men  are  on  a  strike.  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  whether 
resorted  to  by  employer  or  employee.  I  think  a  law  prohibiting  them  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  believe  in  a  law  that 
forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  also  believe  that  our  immigration 
laws,  as  I  understand  them,  are  not  properly  constituted.  I  think  the  law  that 
keeps  out  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  is  all  right,  and  I  believe  that  is  attempted 
to  oe  done  by  the  present  laws.  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  beheve 
there  should  be  an  educational  and  property  qualification  before  any  more  i)eople 
are  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Would  you  make  that  property  qualification  very  high? — 
A.  I  would  make  it  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possioility  of  people  coming  in 
here  who  might  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Q.  (ByMr.  EIennedy.)  Would  that  not  practically  close  foreign  immigration? — 
A.  Very  well;  let  it  close. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  such  foreign  labor  been  imported  to  your 
State? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

S.  Has  your  company  imported  any? — ^A.  I  have  been  there  myself  10  years, 
I  assure  you  I  never  have.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  before  my  time, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  were  imported  before  my  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  imx)ortation  of  labor  from  one  State  to 
another? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  can  be  stopped  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case  it  is  useless  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  imported  colored  labor,  or  large  bodies  of  it, 
in  case  of  strike? — A.  No;  I  never  have.  I  employ  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man 
as  he  comes  along,  if  I  need  him,  and  my  superintendent,  who  does  the  emplo^n^, 
thinks  he  in  the  proper  man  to  do  the  work.  The  only  thing  that  we  reouire  is 
that  a  man,  before  being  employed,  must  be  able  to  understand  the  English 
language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  insist  upon  that? — A.  I  gave  that  order  in  1894.  I 
gave  instructions  to  the  superintendent  who  hires  the  men  that,  while  we  would 
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continue  to  employ  the  non-English  8X)eaking  men  then  at  work,  men  who  could 
not  understand  the  English  language,  that  in  the  future— no  difference  what  the 
requirements  of  the  company  were  as  to  labor — ^under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever to  employ  a  man  wno  could  not  sx>eak  the  English  language  sufficiently 
well  to  understand  the  orders  that  were  given  by  the  pit  boss.  That  is  a  positive 
order.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think,  while  the  superintendent  has  tried  to  carrv  it 
out,  there  have  been  men  who  got  into  the  mines  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language.  We  require  a  man  to  show  a  card  showing  he  has  been  given  work. 
They  mav  have  gotten  in  throup^h  some  one  who  could  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage.   I  know  of  no  other  way  m  which  they  could  have  gotten  in. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why,  if  a  laboring  man  is  violating  the  law,  he  should  not 
be  enjoined  under  the  law  tiie  same  as  a  capitalist  is.  It  is  a  poor  law  that  don*t 
work  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  jrou  think  they  should  be  enjoined  from  commit- 
ting a  wrong  somebody  else  thinks  they  will  commit  which  they  have  not  made 
anj^  start  toward  committing? — A.  In  the  same  way  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
gomg  to  take  some  of  your  property  or  encroach  on  your  land.  You  would  enjoin 
me  m)m  moving  your  fence  if  you  thought  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
same  laws  which  govern  capital  in  that  respect  should  govern  labor.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  shoald  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  ELlrris.)  Is  there  not  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  ];)art  of  labor  as 
to  what  an  injunction  is? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many 
laboring  men  look  upon  an  injunction  in  an  altogether  different  light  from  what 
it  is  intended  to  be— from  what  it  means. 

Sliding  wage  scales  in  mining  are  not,  as  a  general  Reposition,  practical.  They 
have  been  adopted  in  some  localities  for  some  particular  reasons;  for  instance, 
some  works  bems  supplied  by  a  mine  which  the  x>eople  who  own  the  works  open 
and  operate  for  their  own  purposes.  I  understand  that  in  such  cases  they  have 
at  times  agreed  to  pay  the  miner  according  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  How  does  that  work?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  who  were  manufacturing  the  iron,  if  they  were  manufacturing  iron. 

9.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  had  been  used  in  the  coal  business? — ^A.  I  said,  I 
think,  it  is  known  where  a  man  owning  a  mill  has  a  coal  mine  has  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  in  the  hard-coal  regions — I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  giving  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  not  quite  positive 
about  it — but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the  hard-coal  regions  they  have 
some  kind  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  based  on. 

Q.  Does  it  cut  down  to  the  living  wage  when  times  are  hard? — A.  The  man  who 
earns  the  wage,  I  think,  is  the  best  man  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  to  him. 
I  think  I  prefer  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  for  me. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  to  what  the  living  wage  is? — A.  I  guess 
there  is.  I  believe  that  a  producer  of  coal  can  earn  more  money  when  he  pays  a 
high  wage  than  he  can  when  he  pays  a  low  wage,  and  that  if  wages  for  mining 
coal  were  uniformly  higher  throughout  the  United  States,  profits  would  be  better. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Why  would  that  be  true? — ^A.  My  experi- 
ence, which,  of  course,  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  some  others  has  t)een,  is 
that  when  we  pay  the  highest  prices  for  mining  we  earn  the  best  profits. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  at  that  time  pay  the  high  prices  for  mining  because 
the  demand  was  exceptionally  good? — A.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  were  your  profits  due  to  the  high  wage  or  the  exceptionally  good 
demand? — ^A.  If  the  demand  had  not  been  exceptionally  good  we  could  not  have 
paid  the  high  wage,  and  that  proves  what  I  said — ^that  when  we  paid  a  high  wage 
we  made  the  best  profits. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  you  paid  a  high  wage  all  the  time  the  general 
result  would  follow? — A.  No;  trade  conditions  will  control  prices  in  spite  of  any- 
thing you  can  do. 

(J.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  follow  that  if  by  general  agreement  the  wage  was 
raised  all  over  the  country  that  prices  would  rise  too;  so  tnat  if  it  resulted  in  ro 
profit  to  the  miners  it  would  result  in  no  loss? — ^A.  In  good  times  it  would;  in  bad 
times,  I  rather  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NGKR.)  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  miners  now?— A.  Sixty- 
three  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal. 

1^.  What  is  the  average  product  of  each  miner  per  day;  how  many  tons  can  he 
mine? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
who  are  not  practical  miners.  Let  me  give  you  an  answer  in  this  way:  At  one 
time  we  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  numl>er  of  men  working  in  one  particular 
mine — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  estimated  that  there  would  be  at  all  times 
10  per  cent  of  those  men  out  of  the  mines,  either  sick  or  on  account  of  a  fall,  or 
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least,  while  I  think  nominally  there  was  an  organization,  I  do  not  believe  it  had 
any  binding  effect  or  amounted  to  very  much;  that  was  my  understanding  of  it; 
it  was  our  custom  to  ask  the  men  to  meet  us  in  mass  meeting  and  discuss  these 
matters  and  make  our  prox)ositions  of  what  we  believed  we  could  pay  for  a  cer- 
tain time. 

Q.  When  the  company  fixes  the  price  it  can  pay,  do  you  consider  the  individ- 
ual as  contracting^,  or  as  accepting  the  offer  made? — ^A.  I  thin^  the  individual 
should,  if  he  is  going  to  agree  to  it  tor  a  definite  time,  be  a  x>arty  to  it;  if  it  is  only 
going  to  be  for  the  time  being,  and  either  party  can  change  if  they  wish,  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  proi)er  for  the  producer  to  say  what  he  can  pay, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  make  an  agreement  for  a  year  I  think  both  parties  should 
be  heard  and  Ye  parties  to  the  agreement. 

<^.  ^By  Mr.  Batchford.)  If  this  principle  we  speak  of,  the  right  of  men  to  sell 
their  labor  for  what  they  please,  and  to  sell  their  i)roduct  for  what  they  please, 
belongs  to  each  miner  and  operator  alike,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  those 
joint  relations  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  different  States? — ^A.  I  do 
not  see  that  that  would  change  it  at  au,  whether  an  agreement  is  made  by  one 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  should  delegate  their  authority  to  make  an  agreement. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  would  be  possible  for  all  the  miners  of  Illinois  to  meet  all 
the  operators  of  Illinois. — A.  I  would  not  suggest  anything  of  that  kind.  Sup- 
X)osing  the  miners  would  instruct  their  representatives  to  arrange  for  a  certam 
wage  scale,  they  would  be  parties,  would  tney  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  such  principles  were  exercised  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  representative  to  represent  more  than  himself? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  labor  organization.    I  may  be  yet. 

Q.  In  order  to  maintain  joint  relations  between  miners  and  operators,  must 
there  not  be  uniformity  of  action  at  all  times? — ^A.  That  is  true,  but  the  point  I 
made  was  that  when  they  attempted  to  say  that  any  man  who  did  not  belong  to 
an  organization  should  not  work,  it  was  wrong.  I  think  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence that  where  less  than  a  majority — ^very  much  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
miners  in  a  mine— have  declared  a  strike,  that  all  of  the  men  in  the  mine  have 
quit. 

Q.  How  can  such  a  small  minority,  which  has  been  referred  to,  rule  the  major- 
ity?— A.  They  will  hold  a  meeting  and  vote  a  strike,  and  the  rest  come  out  on  a 
strike. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  boycott,  nor  the  blacklist,  nor  picketing,  nor  patrolling 
of  property  when  men  are  on  a  strike.  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  whether 
resorted  to  by  employer  or  employee.  1  think  a  law  prohibiting  them  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  believe  in  a  law  that 
forbids  the  importation  of  foreign  labor.  I  also  believe  that  our  immigration 
laws,  as  I  understand  them,  are  not  properly  constituted.  I  think  the  law  that 
keeps  out  the  pauper  and  the  criminal  is  all  right,  and  I  believe  that  is  attempted 
to  De  done  by  the  present  laws.  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  educational  and  property  qualification  before  any  more  people 
are  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Would  you  make  that  property  qualification  very  high?— 
A.  I  would  make  it  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  people  coming  in 
here  who  might  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  that  not  practically  close  foreign  immigration? — 
A.  Very  well;  let  it  close. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  such  foreign  labor  been  imported  to  your 
State? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

S.  Has  your  company  imported  any? — ^A.  I  have  been  there  myself  10  years, 
I  assure  you  I  never  have.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  before  my  time, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  were  imported  before  my  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  importation  of  labor  from  one  State  to 
another? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  can  be  stopped  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case  it  is  useless  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  on  It. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  imported  colored  labor,  or  large  bodies  of  it, 
in  case  of  strike? — A.  No;  I  never  have.  I  employ  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man 
as  he  comes  along,  if  I  need  him,  and  my  superintendent,  who  does  the  employing, 
thinks  he  is  the  proper  man  to  do  the  work.  The  only  thing  that  we  require  is 
that  a  man,  before  being  employed,  must  be  able  to  understand  the  English 
language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  insist  ux)on  that?— A.  I  gave  that  order  in  1894.  I 
gave  instructions  to  the  superintendent  who  hires  the  men  that,  while  we  would 
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continne  to  employ  the  non-English  sx)eaking  men  then  at  work,  men  who  could 
not  nnderstand  the  English  language,  that  in  the  future— no  difference  what  the 
requirements  of  the  company  were  as  to  labor — ^under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever to  employ  a  man  wno  could  not  si>eak  the  English  language  sufficiently 
well  to  understand  the  orders  that  were  given  by  the  pit  boss.  That  is  a  positive 
order.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think,  while  the  superintendent  has  tried  to  carry  it 
out,  there  have  been  men  who  got  into  the  mines  who  could  not  speak  the  English 
language.  We  require  a  man  to  show  a  card  showing  he  has  b^n  given  work. 
They  may  have  gotten  in  through  some  one  who  could  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage.   I  know  of  no  other  way  m  which  they  could  have  gotten  in. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why,  if  a  laboring  man  is  violating  the  law,  he  should  not 
be  enjoined  under  the  law  the  same  as  a  capitalist  is.  It  is  a  poor  law  that  don't 
work  both  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Do  you  think  they  should  be  enjoined  from  commit- 
ting a  wrong  somebody  else  thinks  they  will  commit  which  they  have  not  made 
anjr  start  toward  committing? — A.  In  the  same  way  as  if  you  thought  I  was 
gomff  to  take  some  of  your  property  or  encroach  on  your  land.  You  would  enjoin 
me  n*om  moving  your  fence  if  you  thought  I  was  ^ing  to  do  it.  I  think  the 
same  laws  which  govern  capital  in  that  respect  shomd  govern  labor.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  should  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  not  a  mistaken  idea  on  the  part  of  labor  as 
to  what  an  injunction  is? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many 
laboring  men  look  upon  an  injunction  in  an  altogether  different  light  from  what 
it  is  intended  to  be — from  what  it  means. 

Sliding  wage  scales  in  mining  are  not,  as  a  general  proposition,  practical.  They 
have  been  adopted  in  some  localities  for  some  particular  reasons;  for  instance, 
some  works  bemff  supplied  by  a  mine  which  the  people  who  own  the  works  open 
and  operate  for  their  own  pui*poses.  I  understand  that  in  such  cases  they  have 
at  times  agreed  to  p&y  the  miner  according  to  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

Q.  How  does  that  work?— A.  I  should  think  it  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  who  were  manufacturing  the  iron,  if  they  were  manufacturing  iron. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  had  been  used  in  the  coal  business? — ^A.  I  said,  I 
think,  it  is  known  where  a  man  owning  a  mill  has  a  coal  mine  has  made  such  an 
arrangement,  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  in  the  hard-coal  regions — I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  giving  this  as  a  fact,  I  am  not  quite  x)ositive 
about  it — ^but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  the  hard-coal  regions  they  have 
some  kind  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  based  on. 

Q.  Does  it  cut  down  to  the  living  wage  when  times  are  hard? — A.  The  man  who 
earns  the  wage,  I  think,  is  the  best  man  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  to  him. 
I  think  I  prefer  to  judge  as  to  what  is  a  fair  wage  for  me. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  variation  as  to  what  the  living  wage  is? — A.  I  guess 
there  is.  I  believe  that  a  producer  of  coal  can  earn  more  money  when  he  pays  a 
high  wage  than  he  can  when  he  pays  a  low  wap^e,  and  that  if  wages  for  mining 
coal  were  uniformly  higher  throughout  the  United  States,  profits  would  be  better. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Why  would  that  be  true? — ^A.  My  experi- 
ence, which,  of  course,  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  some  others  has  t)een,  is 
that  when  we  pay  the  highest  prices  for  mining  we  earn  the  best  profits. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  at  that  time  pay  the  high  prices  for  mining  because 
the  demand  was  exceptionally  good? — A.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  were  your  profits  due  to  the  high  wage  or  the  exceptionally  good 
demand? — ^A.  If  the  demand  had  not  been  exceptionally  good  we  could  not  have 
paid  the  high  wage,  and  that  proves  what  I  said — ^that  when  we  paid  a  high  wage 
we  made  the  best  profits. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  you  paid  a  hi^h  wage  all  the  time  the  general 
result  would  follow? — A.  iJo;  trade  conditions  will  control  prices  in  spite  of  any- 
thing you  can  do. 

(J.  W  ould  it  or  would  it  not  follow  that  if  by  general  agreement  the  wage  was 
raised  all  over  the  country  that  prices  would  rise  too;  so  that  if  it  resulted  in  ro 
profit  to  the  miners  it  womd  result  in  no  loss? — ^A.  In  good  times  it  would;  in  bad 
times,  I  rather  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  miners  now? — A.  Sixty- 
three  cents  for  run-of-mine  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  product  of  each  miner  per  day;  how  many  tons  can  he 
mine? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  there  are  so  many  men 
who  are  not  practical  miners.  Let  me  g^ve  you  an  answer  in  this  way:  At  one 
time  we  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  numoer  of  men  working  in  one  particular 
mine — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  estimated  that  there  would  be  at  all  times 
10  yer  cent  of  those  men  out  of  the  mines,  either  sick  or  on  account  of  a  fall,  or 
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for  some  other  reason,  and  that  we  should  get  an  average  of  2f  tons  of  clean  Inmp 
coal  from  the  men.  We  were  getting  that--good  men  and  bad  men.  The  present 
basis  is  abont  14  per  cent  less.  At  present  mn-of-mine  coal  would  run  something 
over  8  tons  per  man,  about  14^  to  15i  per  cent  screenings;  so  you  would  have  to 
add  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  How  do  miners'  wages  compare  with  10 
years  ago?— A.  They  are  not  as  good  as  10  years  ago.  Nine  years  ago,  in  northern 
Illinois,  we  x>aid  8^  cents  in  the  summer  and  90  cents  in  the  winter  for  mining 
coal. 

Q.  Was  that  run-of-mine  or  screened?— A.  Screened  lump  coal.  That  was  86^ 
cents  average  for  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mi.  Phillips.  )  Why  did  you  pay  more  in  the  winter  than  the  summer? — 
A.  There  was  a  better  demand  for  coal.  There  was  no  particular  reason  for  it, 
except  we  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  {By  Representative  Gardner.)  At  the  same  time  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  tne  pronts  of  the  manufacturer  were  less  than  they  were?— A.  You  did  not 
ask  me  that  (mestion. 

Q.  You  said  for  the  last  10  years  you  thought  they  were  less  than  an  investment 
in  a  good  security? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  competition  has  brought  the  profits  and  wages  down  together? — 
A.  Yes;  profits  are  down  with  the  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  does  competition  have  on  the  price  of 
coal  in  the  markets? — ^A.  My  experience  is  that  comiietition  in  coal  generally  is 
the  sharpest  competition  there  is.  and  that  people  will  sell  coal  when  occasion 
requires,  in  competition  with  eacn  other,  at  less  profits  than  almost  any  other 
commodity. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  small  profit  caused  by  competition  have  on  the  pay  of 
the  miner  if  there  should  be  no  contract  with  the  miners'  organization? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  have  this  effect,  that  the  competition  would  cause  the  operator  to 
take  low  contracts  and  then  go  back  to  the  miner  and  ask  him  to  reduce  his  pay 
because  the  margins  were  so  close  he  could  not  sell  his  coal  for  a  higher  price? — 
A.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  did  in  many  localities. 

Q.  K  aU  operators  have  an  annual  contract  throughout  the  entire  country  with 
the  miners,  would  or  would  not  the  operators  be  disposed  to  cut  under  each  other 
when  they  knew  the  loss  was  going  to  come  on  the  ox>erator? — A.  They  would  cut 
prices  just  the  same,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  cut  to  the  extent  they  would 
if  they  thought  they  could  coerce  their  woridngmen  into  accepting  less  wages. 

Q.  Mas  or  nas  not  this  close  competition  been  the  cause  largely  in  the  reduction 
of  the  wage  of  the  miner? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  competition  was  just 
as  sharp  8  or  0  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  I  say  ''  to-day,"  while  trade  conditions 
are  better  for  the  moment  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of 
course  competition  is  not  quite  so  strong  when  trade  conditions  are  so  good. 

Q.  (By  Representative  GFardner.)  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  soft  coal  at  different  parts  of  the  year? — ^A.  Yes;  more  soft  coal  is  consumed  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  tdtnough  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  more 
mined  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  I  think  the  people  in  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  districts  mine  more  in  the  summer,  because  they  ship  it  by  lake, 
while  we  who  ship  it  by  rail  mine  it  as  we  need  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  most  always  true  of  the  retail  market  that  coal  is  half  a  dollar 
cheaper  in  summer  than  winter? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  retail  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  answer  whether  the  prices  of  coal  are  or  are 
not  regulated  by  competition  ana  not  by  combination? — ^A.  Regulated  by  compe- 
tition. In  certain  localities  they  may  regulate  the  price  by  agreement,  but  the 
general  price  is  regulated  by  competition. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Could  or  could  not  the  price  be  as  well  reg- 
ulated by  a  number  of  individual  operators  signing  an  agreement  as  it  could  by 
the  formation  of  a  trust,  so-called? — ^A.  Locally? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Combinations  could;  yes. 

Q.  What  reasons  are  there  why  organizations  and  agreements  could  not  regu 
late  prices  as  well  as  trusts,  in  all  cases? — ^A.  We  have  tried  a  little  experiment  in 
agreeing  among  ourselves  at  times  as  to  what  we  would  sell  coal  for,  and  we 
found  that  a  reasonable  price  could  be  obtained  temporarily,  but  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  slacking  in  the  demand  some  fellow  quietly  slipped  out  and,  in  order  to  get 
advantage,  cut  the  price,  and  demoralization  was  the  result. 

Q.  Ii9  the  reason  why  operators  can  not  combine  to  regulate  prices  as  well  as  a 
trust  can  regulate  them  because  of  the  inherent  dishonesty  of  tne  men — ^they  will 
not  keep  an  agreement?— A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason.    With  reference  to 
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colored  labor,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  colored  man,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shonld  not  be  entitled  to  every  consideration  as  a  worMngman 
that  is  accorded  to  his  white  brother,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  your  State  are  there  many  colored  laborers  employed 
in  the  mining  industry?— A.  There  are  some  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  I 
shonld  say,  as  a  rough  guess,  that  we  have  50  colored  employees  out  of  perhaps 
1,600  or  1,800.  We  hire  them  as  they  come  and  go,  just  as  any  other  class  of 
people. 

Q.  They  work  with  the  other  miners,  side  by  side? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  would  you  think,  of  the  total  in  the  State  is  colored  labor?— 
A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  wholly  worked  by  colored  miners? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  in  Illinois.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms.    I  think  they  are  a  good  thing  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  How  many  hours  a  day  do  your  men  work  now? — ^A.  Our 
unaer-ground  labor  works  8  hours,  and  the  majority  of  the  outside  labor — black- 
smiths, carpenters,  etc. — work  10  hours.  They  do,  generally,  I  think.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  certain  work  after  the  mines  have  closed  for  the  day  in  order  to  have 
it  ready  for  the  next  day.  Miners'  tools  must  be  sharpened  and  repairs  are  to  be 
made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  your  miners  who  were  not  experienced  men,  practical  men? — ^A.  They  were 
not  raised  in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  standard  of  wages? — A.  I 
do  not  thmk  so.  It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
man.    It  reduces  the  average  for  the  total  number  of  men  mining. 

(j.  Does  it  require  a  greater  length  of  time  for  a  miner  to  be  experienced  in 
mining  your  coal  vein  than  other  veins? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  They  do 
not  use  any  explosives  at  all.  Still,  I  find  this — ^that  the  men  who  have  been  raised 
in  long  wall  work  do  better  work  than  men  who  have  been  in  room  and  pillar 
work,  raised  in  it,  and  are  called  good  miners  in  that  work;  that  the  men  raised 
in  long  wall  work  will  make  a  better  tonnage  than  those  who  have  not. 

Q.  Is  that  not  also  true  of  the  man  who  has  been  raised  in  the  room  and  pillar 
work? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  had  but  a  limited  exx)erience  in  the 
actual  mining  of  coal  on  the  room  and  pillar  system.  For  a  great  many  years 
that  I  was  in  the  coal  business  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mines.  I 
simply  took  care  of  the  selling  of  the  coal,  shipping,  and  transportation,  and  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  other. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not  the  mining  in  your  field  will  require  a 
month  or  6  months'  or  a  year's  longer  exx)erience  to  learn  the  X)eculiar  nature  of 
that  mining  than  elsewhere? — ^A.  I  can  not.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  in  the 
other  work. 

Q.  You  have  claimed,  however,  that  the  low  standard  of  workmanship  stands 
in  the  way  of  giving  a  fair  average  as  to  the  wages  of  all? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  The  testimony  has  been  given  before  this  commission  at  a  previous  time 
that  a  coal  miner  is  made  in  2  or  8  weeks'  experience. — A.  That  might  be  true  in 
room  and  pilar  work;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  in  room  and  pillar  work,  you  are  not  able  to  state  whether  it 
requires  a  greater  or  less  experience  in  your  vein.  How,  then,  does  that  affect 
the  standard  of  wages? — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  in  room  and  pillar 
work. 

State  op  Illinois,  County  of  Bureau  : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  f  oregoii^ 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  (Jommission  are  true,  and  that  all 
other  statements  I  beheve  to  be  true. 

S.  M.  Dalzell. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  August,  1899. 

Chas.  W.  Knapp, 

Notary  Publie, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  i^,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  W.  DAVIS, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  appeared  at  4.20  p.  m.  and  testified. 
The  topical  plan  of  inqniry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  yonr  official  position? — A.  Vice-president 
of  tne  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Q.  What  was  yonr  ori^nal  field  of  work  in  the  mining  business?  What  district 
are  yon  most  familiar  with?—  A.  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  mining  conditions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  central  comx>etitiye  district,  as  well,  possibly,  as  the 
anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  before  yon  became  an  officer  of  this  organization? — A.  Be- 
fore I  became  an  officer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  previous 
organizations  of  which  I  have  been  an  officer,  I  was  a  miner  in  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  regarding  the  constitutions  of  trade  unions,  their 
g:eneral  tenor  and  import? — ^A.  I  desire  to  confine  myself  to  the  miners*  organiza- 
tions, and  possibly  at  this  time  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  unless 
in  the  way  of  general  information  there  may  be  some  reason  to  mention  past  con- 
nections with  other  or^nizations.  I  presume  that  the  constitution  of  our  organi- 
zation has  been  handed  to  the  commission.  I  think  you  have;  that  ana  the 
regulations  of  the  trade  are  embodied  practically  in  the  agreements  that  exist, 
and  which  have  been  recently  reaffirmed  in  the  Pittsburg  convention,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  commission  is  also  m  possession  of  that  document;  if  not,  it  can  be  very 
readily  put  in  the  possession  of  the  commission. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  growth  of  your  trade  union,  we  have  had  testimony  from 
your  officers;  so  you  could  just  speak  generally  on  that  point,  if  you  wish. — ^A.  In 
a  general  way,  I  think  that  our  organization  dates  with  practically  the  balance  of 
them,  along  toward  the  year  18o8.  Especially  is  that  true  of  the  anthracite 
miners.  There  were,  I  beueve,  organizations  at  times  previous  to  that,  but  it  was 
in  1868  when  the  anthracite  miners  established  what  is  known  as  the  Working- 
men's  Benevolent  Association,  which  for  5  or  6  or  7  years  exerted  considerable 
influence  among  what  is  known  as  the  lower  and  central  anthracite  miners. 
After  that,  along,  I  think,  in  1869,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  national 
or^^anization.  It  was  more  or  less  successful  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburg  district  of  western  Pennsylvania.  That  for  a  time  flour- 
ished, had  a  considerable  membership,  but  eventually  passed  out  of  existence. 
That  was  succeeded  by  another  effort  which  practically  followed  the  same  lines 
and  practically  covered  the  same  territory,  possibly  not  as  extensively  as  the  first 
one.  Then  there  was  another  attempt  in  1883,  or  1884, 1  think,  to  form  what  was 
called  the  American  Federation  of  Miners.  That  was  not  more  extensive  in  its 
jurisdiction  than  the  previous  organizations.  In  1886  preliminary  steps  were 
made  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  establish  a  national  district  of  miners.  That 
was  more  or  less  successful  in  Alabama,  and  portions  of  Tennessee,  some  portions 
of  Kentucky,  as  far  west,  I  think,  as  Wyoming,  including  possibly  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  with  a  scattered  membership 
through  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  through  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1889.  I  think  it  was,  we  attempted  to  form  from  the  old 
American  Federation  of  Miners  and  National  Trade  Assembly  135,  the  rival 
miners'  organization  at  that  time,  a  national  organization  called  the  National 
Pro^essive  Union,  and  that  met  with  more  or  less  success,  but  in — ^possibly  I  am 
gettm^  my  dates  a  little  wrong — ^in  1889  or  1890,  the  present  organization  was 
formed  by  the  unification  of  National  Trades  Assembly  135,  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  the  National  Progressive  Union.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  present  national 
organization  of  miners. 

Q.  Is  there  any  national  organization  that  has  a  larger  membership  than  you 
have  now? — ^A.  No,  there  has  been  no  national  organization*  While  perhaps  the 
membership  was  more  scattered,  I  do  not  know  whether  our  memoership  is  as 
extensive  at  this  time  as  to  States  as  it  has  been  under  the  National  District,  but 
our  organization  in  membership  is  much  stronger  at  the  present  time  than  were 
both  organizations  previous  to  the  present  one. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  the  trade  unions? — ^A.  I  have  not 
given  that  question  as  much  consideration  as  I  would  like  to.    In  fact,  organiza- 
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tions  have  for  some  years,  among  the  miners,  been  rather  an  unsettled  qnantily, 
and  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to  building  up  the  organization  among  the 
miners.  I  have  not  thought  so  much  about  the  legal  phases:  I  have  not  thought 
so  much  of  legislation  unless  we  ran  up  against  some  adverse  legislation — ^some- 
thing that  had  been  enacted  that  prevented  us  from  bringing  around  a  certain 
condition  or  a  certain  end — ^and  I  have  not,  as  I  said  before,  paid  possibly  as  much 
attention  to  the  question  of  legislative  enactment  as  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
have.  I  have  believed  more  in  the  effort  of  the  trade-unionists  to  regulate  tneir 
own  affairs  than  I  have  in  the  question  of  legislation.  As  an  abstract  proposition, 
perhaps,  I  can  not  see  why  they  should  not  Be  incorporated. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  special  benefits  that  would  arise? — ^A.  Possibly  there  would 
be  some  advantages  by  giving  them  a  legal  standing. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  as  a  trade  union  to  nonunion  labor,  and  the  right 
of  liberty  of  contract? — A.  While  I  do  not  know  that  you  might  call  it  antago- 
nistic exactly,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  labor  organizations  use  their  influ- 
ence to  organize  all  unorganized  people  in  their  trade  or  calling.  1  know  we  do 
it.  We  employ  a  force  of  organizers  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  princi- 
ples of  our  organization-— its  aims  and  its  objectfr—among  the  unorganized  miners 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  advise  organized  members  refusing  to  work  with 
unorganized  laborers?— A.  Not  exactly;  not  along  that  line  exactly.  We  go  so 
far,  of  course,  as  to  use  every  argument  we  can  x>ossibly  use  to  advance  the  cause 
of  organization.  We  try  by  every  fair  means  at  least  to  have  all  nonunion  men 
join  the  organization.  In  times  of  strike  we  use  every  means  within  our  power 
legitimately  to  induce  nonunion  men  to  become  union  men. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  liberty  of  contract  in  your  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  surrender  any  of  your  liberties  when  you  join 
a  trade  union? — A.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  so;  but  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  this  question  as  to  the  liberty  of  contract:  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with 
others,  but  I  know  in  the  coal-mining  business  we  are  frequently  asked  to  si^  a 
contract  for  certain  things.  In  this  contract  the  conditions  have  been  prescribed 
by  the  employer.  I  believe  that  such  a  contract  is  now  in  existence  m  what  is 
known  as  the  William  P.  De  Armit  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  contracts 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  from 
employers  in  Iowa  and,  I  believe,  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
regarded  such  as  a  fair  contract  at  all,  because  of  the  conditions  surrounding  it. 
For  instance,  employment  was  made  conditional  upon  the  applicant  for  emi)loy- 
ment  signing  this  contract.  His  alternative  was  refusal  to  be  employed.  Pos- 
sibly his  circumstances  are  of  such  a  character  that  he  must  have  employment  at 
once.  Rather  than  have  no  employment,  taking  his  chances  of  getting  on  farther 
and  seeking  employment,  he  signs  the  contract.  He  has  not  been  a  party  to  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  has  been  unable  to  stipulate  any  of  the  conditions  it 
nas,  but  as  a  choice  between  tramping  in  search  of  employment  and  signing  that 
contract,  he  signs  it.  We  consider  that  an  unfair  contract.  Our  organization  so 
regards  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Did  you  go  into  the  miners'  union  with  the  idea  that 
you  should  make  or  have  made  for  you  a  more  advantageous  contract  than  you 
could  make  as  an  individual  miner? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  but  what  you  have  succeeded  in  that  respect? — 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Are  you  at  perfect  liberty  at  any  time  to  walk  out  of  that  miners'  union  and 
work  for  an  operator  who  would  offer  you  10  cents  or  5  cents  a  bushel  or  a  ton  less 
than  you  work  for  as  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  it  seems  your  liberty  is  in  no  way  curtailed? — ^A.  No  way  curtailed. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  union  ever  ordered  not  to  work  where  nonunion  laborers  are 
employed? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practice  that  ever  obtains  anywhere,  in  your  experience? — A.  As  I 
said  before,  if  there  are  nonunion  men  in  tne  mines,  the  union  men  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  unionize  them.  I  have  not  seen  that  power  fail  where  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  union  men. 

Q.  In  case  they  can  not  x>6rsuade  them  otherwise  do  they  resort  to  this  or 
not? — A.  I  have  not  known  of  such  a  case  as  that.  Perhaps  there  is  one  explana- 
tion for  that,  now,  that  will  clear  up  that  ground  more  or  less.  Our  contract 
stipulates  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  observed  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners.  Sometimes  a  check-weigh  fund  covers  the  business,  ana  every  man 
working  in  that  mine  is  supposed  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  of  his  earnings 
for  organization  purposes.  That  unionizes  every  man  in  the  mine,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  trouble  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 
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Q.  Unskilled  labor,  organized  and  nnorganized;  have  yon  anything  to  sa^  on 
thatP—A.  No,  nnlesfl  I  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  we  trv  to  organize  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  in  our  trade;  but  I  do  not  suppose  coal  mining  is  classed  as 
skilled  labor,  though  it  will  take  as  much  skill  to  ■peTtarm.  it  in  a  proper  way  as 
it  does  any  other  labor. 

Q.  What,  in  your  experience,  are  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes?— A. 
My  experience  has  been  that  strikes  are  either  defensive  ones  against  Teductions 
or  what  the  operators  term  an  offensive,  aggressive  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages  and  better  conditions  of  employment.  These  three  heads,  I  believe,  cover 
in  a  large  measure  the  causes  leading  up  to  general  strikes.  There  are,  perhaps, 
other  questions  in  a  local  wav  that  cause  the  local  strikes,  such  as  screens, 
and  whether  the  mine  is  properly  ventilated,  and  so  on — many  little  questions  of 
difference  that  arise  between  individual  ox>erators  and  their  miners,  which 
cause  more  or  less  friction  between  them,  and  result  in  a  strike;  but  I  do  not 
regard  them  as  general. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Qardner.)  What  have  vou  to  say  of  the  general  results 
of  strikes  in  your  experience?  Are  they  beneficial  to  the  workers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  ox)erators? — ^A.  The  strike  question  appears  to  be  a  large  one.  If  you 
would  take  the  history  of  the  strike  of  1897,  you  would  find  a  general  average  of 
a  loss  of  78  days'  work.  Considered  from  that  standpoint  it  would  be  considered 
an  economic  loss.  But  when  you  consider  it  from  the  competitive  standpoint, 
then  it  is  not  such  a  serious  loss  for  this  reason :  Take  the  fig^es  in  the  four 
competing  States  known  among  the  miners  as  the  central  competing  district,  and 
we  find  that  the  loss  of  time  has  only  been  anywhere  from  1  to  18  days  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1896,  when  there  was  no  strike.  Now  that  is  the  position. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I  think  that  our  mine  inspectors  report 
gives  the  working  days,  in  1896,  156 — I  may  not  be  quoting  the  exact  figures, 
Decause  I  am  quotmg  from  memory  and  have  not  the  figures  exactly  at  my  hand — 
and,  in  1897, 144  working  davs  in  the  year.  The  difference,  then,  between  144 
and  156  is  only  12  days,  and  tnere  can  be  only  12  days'  loss  ascribed  to  the  strike; 
vet  our  strike  was  72  or  78  days  in  that  State.  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
its  working  days  in  1897,  as  compared  with  1896, 1  working-day;  yet  Indiana,  in 
the  block  coal  field,  was  72  days  idle,  and  in  the  bituminous  neld  they  were  72 
days  idle.  And  as  to  Illinois,  I  think  184  were  the  working-days  in  1896,  and  185 
in  1897,  but  this  should  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  1896  and  1897  in  Illinois: 
The  statistical  year  in  Illinois,  as  I  understand  it,  ends  some  time  about  the  dOth 
of  June.  Our  strike  in  1897  was  not  declared  until  the  4th  day  of  July,  1897,  and 
it  will  take  the  statistics  of  1898  to  arrive  at  a  comparative  understanding  of  the 
conditions  in  Illinois  between  1897  and  1898,  in  order  to  get  at  the  proper  strike 
statistics.  As  the  statistics  are  at  present  compiled,  Illinois  shows  an  increased 
tonnage  for  the  year  1897 — that  is,  tne  statistical  year — over  1896,  and  yet  the  for- 
mer was  the  year  we  had  the  strike.  Now,  judging  from  that  standpoint,  neither 
miners  nor  operators  lost  very  much  money  by  reason  of  the  strike.  There  was 
simply  a  chang[e  of  time  of  smpment.  Here  is  a  fact  that  perhaps  is  overlooked 
in  mining  statistics:  In  the  year  1897  we  produced  200,221,765  tons;  the  average 
time  worked  was  174  days.  If  we  can  produce  that  tonnage  in  174  days,  and  if 
we  were  working  every  working-day  in  the  year— dropping  the  52  Sundays  out 
and  the  7  legal  holidays  would  give  us  306  working-days ;  basing,  then,  the  pos- 
sible production  on  the  actual  time  worked,  we  can  produce  in  these  United  States 
about  370,000,000  tons,  and  we  have  never  yet  found  a  market  for  more  than 
212,000,000  tons,  which  is  the  aggregate  production  of  1898,  while  in  1897,  as  I 
said  before,  it  was  200,221,675  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  bituminous  coal?— A.  No;  that  is  the  whole  of 
it.  Now,  coming  to  the  anthracite,  it  shows  up  this  way,  the  anthracite  in  1897 
only  worked  150  days.  Thev  produced  in  that  150  days  a  little  over  52,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  working-days  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  worked,  and  they  produced  a  little  over  52,000,000  tons  inr  that  time.  It 
is  very  evident  that  they  could  produce  a  tonnage  equal  to  abouf  100,000,000  or 
110,000,000  tons.    That  is  the  position  of  the  antnracite  coal  trade. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  statistics  of  loss  by  strikes  are  generally  made  up  by  the  various  bureaus 
of  the  States  or  the  National  GK)vemment? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  what  they  claim  to 
be  the  systems. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  statistician,  in  estimating  loss  by  strikes,  takes 
the  time  that  the  works  were  idle  in  consequence  and  computes  the  wages  of  the 
men  for  that  x)eriod,  together  with  the  loss  to  capital  for  idleness  in  that  time  and 
adds  the  two  together  and  states  that  as  the  loss  caused  by  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  And  under  the  view  which  you  have  been  giving  as  to  the  coal  mining,  it  is 
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true,  is  it  not,  that  that  method  of  computation  as  to  the  results  on  the  laborer  is 
entirely  inaccurate? — ^A.*  Yes. 

Q.  That  those  idle  days  are  replaced  bj  days  of  labor  that  wonld  otherwise  be 
idle  days? — A.  Yes.  Let  me  say  somethmg  a  little  farther  now.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness as  a  national  officer  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  coal  mining 
business  not  only  in  the  anthracite  but  every  place  where  there  is  mining  done, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not  reach  that  degree  of  i>erf  ection  in  connection 
with  these  things  that  I  would  like  to  reach.  I  am  only  doing  the  best  I  can.  I 
am  a  student  of  the  conditions  of  the  mining  craft,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pehllips.)  Has  your  exx)erience  been  chiefly  in  the  bituminons  or 
anthracite? — A.  The  last  12  years  in  the  bituminous.  I  was  bom  and  raised  in 
the  anthracite  and  bear  the  marks  upon  my  person  of  that  coal;  consequently 
I  know  something  about  it.  As  man  and  boy,  I  have  worked  up  there  for  16 
years,  and  I  have  mined  coal  from  Missouri  to  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  were  just  making  a  statement  in  respect  to  this 
loss  oi  wa^es? — ^A.  I  think  that  Commissioner  Grardner's  definition  of  the  way 
the  statisticians  ^et  at  it  is  correct,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  proi)er  solu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  simply,  in  our  business,  transferring  the  working  time  from 
one  time  to  another,  and  the  shipment  from  one  season  to  another.  I  have  tried 
to  make  that  plain,  because  those  strike  statistics  come  up  very  frequently  to  the 
front  as  great  economic  losses;  and  they  would  be  if  it  was  a  question  oi  steady 
employment,  but  it  is  not.  The  miners  have  not  averaged  more  than  204  days 
from  1890  to  1898;  these  4  years  from  1894  down  to  1897,  the  time  has  been  about 
100.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  78  or  87.  I  can  not  remember  really  what  are 
the  figures,  the  average  working  time  for  the  miner. 

(By  Representative  Gardner.)  Did  the  same  result  reach  the  operator  as  the 
miner  in  that  respect;  did  he  make  good  the  time  lost  by  the  strike  in  shipping 
before  the  year  was  out  just  as  much  coal  as  he  would  have  shipped  if  there  had 
been  no  strike  at  all? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  that  is  true,  generally  speaking.  The 
year  1898,  just  closed,  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  this  counti^  in  coal  pro- 
duction. The  next  greatest  is  the  year  1897;  the  total  of  1897  was  gp*eater  than  in 
any  year  in  our  history  previous  to  that,  and  yet  we  had  the  greatest  strike  in  our 
history  among  coal  mmers  in  that  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  might  not  be  very  injurious  to  the  operator 
by  loss  of  trade,  owing  to  his  inability  to  fulfill  his  contracts;  that  is,  the  lorfeit- 
ure  of  contracts  in  consequence  of  the  strike  and  inability  to  get  the  coal  at  the 
proper  time? — ^A.  That  is  a  feature  of  the  business  that  of  course  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  so  as  to  answer  x>OBitively.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  may  be 
embarrassments  caused  to  operators  by  reason  of  that  fact.  If  the  commission 
had  time,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  something  in  connection  with  the  transferring 
of  our  tonnage  from  what  I  regard  as  its  natural  market  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions to  another  market  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  a  strike. 

Q.  You  mean  a  different  market,  or  the  same  market  at  a  different  period? — ^A. 
A  different  market.  I  will  use  the  strike  of  1897  as  my  illustration.  The  central 
region  of  Pennsylvania  ordinarily  ships  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  it  is  trans- 
X>orted,  I  suppose,  to  the  markets  of  tne  Northwest.  In  8  weeks  sifter  our  strike 
was  inaugurated,  the  papers  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  were  fast  becoming  depleted  of  their  coal  stocks 
and  that  unless  relief  came  from  some  place  the  industries  would  have  to  close 
down.  In  5  weeks  after  that,  the  coal  papers  devoted  to  the  coal  trade  said  that 
the  situation  was  less  alarming  and  that  the  fandne  was  not  so  stringent,  etc. 
The  miners  expected  success  upon  their  ability  to  create  a  coal  famine.  That  was 
their  hope  of  success.  At  that  time  it  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me  from 
where  the  stringency  had  been  relieved  in  5  weeks,  when  it  was  so  acute  in  3  weeks, 
and  I  found  that  a  shipment  that  under  ordinary  conditions  was  going  to  Buffalo 
and  there  transported  to  the  Northwest,  was  being  diverted  down  to  relieve  the 
stringency  along  the  lake  ports  and  to  Cleveland,  etc.  The  same  condition  was 
true  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  diverted  the  shipments  from  Missouri  and  from  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  down  in  that  direction  to  relieve  the  stringency  there.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  coal  came  in  and  relieved  the  stringency  in  Chicago.  This 
was  the  condition,  and  consequently  after  5  or  6  weeks  of  strike  there  was  less 
stringency  in  the  markets  that  properly  belonged  to  the  central  competitive  district 
than  there  was  in  3  weeks,  ana  it  was  due  to  that  fact  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
you — ^the  possibility  of  production  in  this  country  as  compared  with  its  consump- 
tive needs. 

(The  commission  adjourned  until  Saturday,  April  15, 1899,  at  10  o'clock,  at  which 
time  the  commission  again  met  and  continued  the  examination  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Davis.) 
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As  to  the  boycott,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  only  had,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, one  boycott  in  the  coal  business.  Its  resalts  have  been,  in  my  estimation, 
rather  indefinite.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive boycott  on  nonunion  coal.  The  points  of  distribution  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  production  and  the  inability,  possibly,  to  follow  the  production 
around  and  establish  an  effective  boycott  has  rather  made  it,  in  our  estimation, 
a  questionable  proceeding.  Possibly  a  considerable  tonnage  may  have  been 
diverted  from  its  usual  market  or  from  the  market,  possibly,  that  it  could  have 
obtained,  were  it  not  that  there  was  a  boycott  on  that  coal  by  the  organization. 

Q.  You  found  the  boycott  ineffective,  did  you? — A.  Possibly  our  efforts  were 
not  continued  sufficiently  long  along  those  lines  to  establish  its  efficiency  or  inef- 
ficiency.   That  is  about  all  I  nave  to  say  on  the  boycott. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  principle  of  the  boycott? — A.  I  think  that  the  boy- 
cott is  a  severe  weapon,  myself,  and  should  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases  and 
where  every  other  method  has  failed.  I  justify  it  when  every  other  reasonable 
method  has  failed  to  secure  audience  and  redress  from  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  invariably  held 
that  the  boycott,  when  put  in  operation,  was  a  conspiracy  against  those  whom  it 
was  intended  to  affect,  and  the  tact  that  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  follow  prece- 
dents set  already,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  for  labor  unions  to  countenance  the 
boycott  at  all? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law;  I 
do  not  think  they  can  afford  to  do  it;  but  if  there  is  such  a  way  of  constructing  a 
boycott  so  as  to  keep  within  the  law,  then  in  such  extreme  cases,  where  every  rea- 
sonable method  is  refused,  I  would  be  in  fcvor  of  it;  but  if  it  is  a  question  between 
violation  of  law  or  the  endurance  of  a  wrons^  until  the  law  can  be  remedied,  I 
would  rathar  endure  the  wrong  than  violate  the  law. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  by  that  that  to  have  a  boycott  within  the 
terms  oi  the  law  would  be  directly  ineffective? — ^A.  Well,  possibly,  as  the  law  is 
constructed  at  present;  but  it  womd  be  effective  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
law  that  would  allow  a  boycott.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  possibility  or 
not.    I  am  not  up  on  this  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  find  blacklisting  is  prevalent  at  all?— A.  I 
have  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  or  experience  with  that.  It  has  been  told  to 
me,  however,  that  miners  are  compelled  frequently  to  move  from  one  community  to 
another  by  reason  of  being  blacklisted  for  what  is  known  in  general  parlance  as 
their  unionism.  I  think  that  is  frequently  charged  against  operators  of  West 
Virginia  in  particular;  and  down  in  the  Indian  Nation,  at  present,  our  organiza- 
tion has  a  strike;  the  original  cause  of  that  is  the  refusal  of  employers  to  allow 
union  miners  to  work  in  their  mines.  There  may  be  other  causes,  but  that  is  the 
principal  and,  as  I  said,  the  original. 

<^.  What  can  you  say  of  the  boycott,  picketing,  or  patrolling,  and  other  methods 
of  influencing  results? — A.  When  my  organization  is  on  a  strike,  it  uses  all  the 
means  it  can  to  influence  results.  We  think  that  our  ability  to  shut  off  the  supply 
of  coal  entirely  is  the  successful  method. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Then  you  do  picket? — ^A.  Yes;  send  out  men 
to  influence  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  are  your  methods?  Just  describe  them.— A. 
I  think  it  is  facts  you  want.  I  have  never  done,  personally,  any  picketing.  I 
understand  that  picketing  is  where  men  attempting  to  work  are  reasoned  with 
and  influenced  not  to  do  tnat,  because  it  is  an  injury  to  their  fellow-miners. 

Q.  What  methods  of  persuasion  do  you  use? — ^A.  Language. 

Q.  Abusive  or  conciliatory? — ^A.  Conciliatory. 

Q.  When  conciliation  does  not  work  do  you  resort  to  abuse? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
the/  do;  there  might  be  extreme  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  apt  to  run  into  violence,  from  your  experience? — A.  Not  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  There  may  be  some  cases  of  violence  where  passions  become  aroused 
and  possibly  supersede  reason. 

Q.  In  your  anxiety  for  success  is  it  not  your  candid  opinion  that  sometimes  a 
thing  goes  too  far? — ^A.  Possibly  there  may  be  cases  where  we  may  exceed  what 
would  be  called  good  judgment, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  not  said  just  what  picketing  means.  Do  you 
mean  you  send  committees  to  meet  incoming  miners  and  talk  with  them  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the  mines,  and  also  meet  those  who  have  already  been 
at  the  mines? — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  picketing. 

S.  And  patrolling  is  turning  out  on  the  highway  to  show  your  strength  and 
ze  demonstrations? — A.  Possibly. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  To  place  men  out  around  the  works? — ^A.  I  should  say 
our  organization  has  no  constitutional  provisions  nor  rules  nor  regulations  cover- 
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ing  that  matter.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  legal  expediency.    Take  the  case  of 
Virden,  for  instance.    Our  miners  were  to  meet  these  people  that  came  in  and  try 
*  to  influence  them  to  return  to  their  homes  again.    That,  in  that  sense,  is  picketing 
and  patrolling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Did  not  your  or^nization  in  Illinois  take  these 
miners  who  intended  to  take  the  places  of  the  XUinois  miners  to  Springfield,  and 
talk  with  them  there  and  advise  them  to  ^  home? — ^A.  Yes;  they  chartered  a 
train  and  sent  them  back — ^those  that  were  willing  to  go ;  sent  them  back  to  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  After  they  kept  them  a  day  or  two  in  the  room  there  at  Spring- 
field they  chartered  a  train  and  returned  50  or  60  people  at  the  ezx>ense  of  the 
miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  rest  that  would  not  go  home— what  methods  or 
means  did  you  use  with  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  we  did  with  them. 
Were  you  tiiere? — ^A.  No. 

There  was  violence  somewhere? — ^A.  Not  with  them. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  sympathetic  strikes;  do  you  think  they  are 
advisable? — ^A.  It  would  depend  ux>on  conditions.  On  the  general  proposition, 
possibly  it  would  be  questionable  whether  sympathetic  strikes  are  advisable  or 
not;  under  certain  conditions  they  may  be. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  arousing  public  sentiment  against  labor  unions 
for  men  who  are  well  treated,  having  no  complaints,  to  throw  the  public  into 
confusion  with  a  strike,  simply  because  somebody  else  is  striking  and  in 
trouble? — ^A.  That  would  depend,  it  appears  to  me,  upon  the  public's  Imowledge 
of  conditions  leading  up  to  the  strike.  Take  our  great  strike  of  1897,  when  the 
slogan  was  "A  living  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work."  The  public  outside  the 
lalK>r  organizations  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  obiect  of  that  strike. 
The  condition  of  the  miners  had  become  so  poor,  the  wages  nad  been  reduced  to 
such  a  low  amount,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  miner  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  family  the  necessities  of  life.  These  conditions  the  American  people 
were  made  aware  of.  Statistics  were  produced  showing  the  amount  of  earnings, 
etc.,  that  the  miners  received  for  their  labor,  and  public  opinion  favorable  to  the 
miners  was  created,  and  everybody  insisted  that  the  miner  should  be  paid  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  his  labor.  In  some  communities  the  citizens  got  together  and 
passed  resolutions  that  they  were  in  favor,  if  it  was  necessary,  and  if  the  miners 
could  obtain  it,  of  an  advanced  price  on  the  selling  price  of  coal,  in  order  that  the 
miners  might  obtain  for  their  labor  a  living  wage,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  what  district  did  this  strike  first  start?— A.  The 
strike  order  probably  affected  four  States — ^three  States  and  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district.  And  in  talking  of 
Pennsylyania  in  connection  with  our  strike  we  wm  bear  in  mind  that  I  always 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  not  to  the  State  at  large ; 
practically  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington,  in  that  State. 

Q.  (By  jy&.  Kennedy.)  You  oelieve,  I  suppose,  as  most  workingmen,  in  the 
old  motto,  *'  The  injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all,  and  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
interest  of  all,"  in  organization  of  labor?— A.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  I  do  believe 
that.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  injure  all,  however,  for  the  one. 

Q.  If  the  most  of  the  unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  rail- 
road unions  were  to  go  on  a  strike  on  a  certain  day  for  the  8-hour  workday,  for 
instance,  do  you  believe  miners  would  be  apt  to  go  on  a  sympathetic  strike  with 
them  if  they  were  asked  to? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  question  of  legis- 
lation. If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  determined  upon  it,  and  it 
would  be  legislated  by  that  body,  we,  being  afiSliated  with  it,  in  case  we  were  not 
working  8  hours  a  day,  would  feel  obliged,  of  course,  to  observe  its  enactments  in 
that  direction.  I  presume  that  would  De  true  of  the  affiliated  organizations  of 
that  body.  It  would  be  a  practical  legislation  of  the  convention  that  would 
determine  upon  that,  I  presume. 

Q.  You  have  the  8-hour  workday?— A.  Yes.  Possibly  in  that  condition  it 
would  be  foolishness  for  us  to  strike  for  something  we  were  enjoying. 

Q.  Supposing  the  railroad  wanted  the  coal  to  carry  on  their  busmess,  you  would 
be  furnishing  the  weapons  to  the  enemy;  they  would  perhaps,  under  circum- 
stances of  that  kind,  ask  you  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  them.  That  is  my  idea 
of  a  sympathetic  strike. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  we  might  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind.    That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  legislation  of  our  convention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  your  idea  that  that  would  be  a  reasonable  mode 
of  procedure?  What  might  be  proper  in  the  coal  mining  8-hour  day  might  not  be 
so  reasonable  in  other  lines  of  labor. — ^A.  Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  think  8 
hours  of  labor  reasonable  in  our  class  of  labor.  There  are  probably  additional 
reasons  why  miners  should  obtain  it  over  a  great  many  other  workmen,  by  reason 
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of  the  greater  amount  of  work,  or  rather  the  disadvantages  of  their  occnpation, 
as  compared  with  a  great  many  other  occnx>ations. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  those  disadvantages?'-A.  Possibly  their 
working  places,  impurities  of  the  air  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  breathe, 
and  the  great  physical  strain  caused  by  reason  of  the  hardships  of  the  work. 

Q.  Does  being  shut  out  of  the  sunlight  have  any  effect  on  their  situation?— A. 
Naturally  would.    Sunlight  and  pure  air  are  conduciye  to  health. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  from  your  experience  as  a  miner  that  ill  effects  result  from 
the  causes  that  you  name — ^lack  oi  sunlight  and  impurities  of  air? — ^A.  I  have 
observed  amon^  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  dis- 
eases such  as  miners'  asthma.  Hundreds  of  miners  become  afflicted  with  it  at  a 
very  early  age,  some  of  them  as  young  as  90  years,  and  possibly  younger  than 
that;  others,  men  of  strong  constitutions,  endure  mining  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  disease  have  upon  the  constitution;  is  it  similar  to  the 
ordinary  asthma?— A.  Similar  disease:  for  instance,  the  difficulties  of  breathing 
are  similar.  It  has  been  known  to  result  very  siimiarly  to  tuberculosis  or  con- 
sumntion.  Some  men  endure  it  for  a  number  of  years ;  others  'paas  away  very 
rapidly  with  it. 

Q.  it  really  proves  fatal,  does  it,  in  a  great  many  cases? — ^A.  Tes.  It  is  a  very 
prevalent  disease  up  in  that  section,  and  was  more  so  among  the  older  classes 
of  miners  than  with  the  present  class,  for  the  reason  thsA,  the  mine-inspection 
laws  have  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  ventilating  systems  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disease  peculiar  to  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal? — A.  No; 
except,  perhaps,  the  same  disease,  but  not  in  as  acute  and  as  extensive  form. 
There  is  more  or  less  disease  in  the  mining  of  coal  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  re^ons,  but  in  the  bituminous  re^ons  my  experience  is  that  miners 
are  not  as  readily  used  up  and  exhausted  physically  as  in  tne  anthracite. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  eyesight,  being  shut  out  from  the  sunlight,  if 
any?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  on  that.  I  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to  that  phase  of  it. 

V}.  Do  you  find  they  are  affected  especially  by  the  use  of  artificial  light?— A.  The 
miners  who  have  been  working  with  the  safety  liunp  claim  it  injures  their  eyes. 
I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the  safety  lamp;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  used  a  safety  lamp  other  than  to  test  my  working  place.  I  never  worked 
by  the  safe^  lamp  alone.  All  miners  claim,  where  uiey  have  been  for  years 
using  the  safety  lamp,  that  it  does  affect  their  eyes  injuriously. 

Q.  The  chief  effect  you  think  is  upon  the  lungs  in  both  instances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.  )  Do  you  know  any  statistics  from  which  these 
facts  could  be  gathered?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  particularly,  and  yet  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Medical  Review,  possibly  the  year  1894,  had  an  article  along 
these  lines,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  miners — continuous 
occupation  of  the  mines. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  of  ^e  working  years  of  the 
minerr — ^A.  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q.  If  a  boy  Koes  into  the  mine  at  16,  how  lonff,  ordinarily,  will  he  stand  min- 
ing continuously? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  I  would  better  give  you  my  own 
experience.  I  went  in  as  a  boy  of  8i  years,  and  I  worked  in  the  mines,  I  think, 
about  25  or  26  years,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  on  my  breathing 
apparatus  very  much.  I  have  known,  however,  other  boys  who  possibly  went  in 
the  mines  as  young  as  I,  and  they  are  still  there,  and  are  physically,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  all  right.  There  are  others  I  have  known  as  boys,  who  started  in 
with  me,  who  are  now  dead  as  a  result  of  the  disease  that  I  have  mentioned.  I 
presume  in  that,  jwssibly,  as  in  other  businesses,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  con- 
stitution. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  old  men  are  there  in  the  mines  as  miners? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  importation  of  foreign  labor,  is  there 
much  of  that  now? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  tiiere  is.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any 
of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  x>08sibilityr  that  as  much  injury  can  be  done  by  importation  of 
labor  from  one  State  to  another  as  by  the  importation  of  labor  from  foreign  coun- 
tries?—A.  My  supposition  of  the  immigration  law  is  this:  That  it  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  home  labor  as  against  foreign  labor.  We  have,  as 
laboring  men,  considered  that  a  reasonable  proposition.  Is  there  not  a  probability 
that  it  IS  just  as  reasonable  to  protect  our  citizens  against  other  citizens?  I  am 
only  asking  this  myself  as  a  question  that  perhaps  somebody  will  be  able  to  define 
to  my  satisfaction  at  some  tiihe.    As  to  free  coming  together  of  our  own  citizens 
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between  the  States,  I  think  it  is  right  and  prox)er;  but  here,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Illinois,  oar  laws  prevented  those  people  from  going  across  the  water  or  to  any 
other  foreign  country  and  contracting  for  labor  to  come  here,  yet  they  could  go  to 
Alabama  and  contract  for  labor  of  that  State  to  come  to  niinois.  That  was.  not 
free  intercourse  between  American  citizens;  it  was  a  contract  intercourse,  and  it 
had  the  same  result  or  effect  exactly  as  if  tiie  labor  had  been  contracted  for  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether,  if  we  have  a  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  contract  labor  from  other  countries,  we  have  not  the  same 
ri^ht  to  prohibit  contract  labor  between  the  States?  My  own  opinion  is  that  cer- 
tamly  the  intercourse  between  the  States  has  the  right  to  be  governed  in  a  general 
way.  We  do  not  prohibit  people  coming  to  this  country  who  are  coming  here 
seeking  employment  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  their  own  volition.  Our  national 
laws  do  not  do  that,  but  our  national  laws  say  that  they  shall  not  be  contracted 
for  to  come  here.  It  is  a  question  of  liberty,  wnich  I  look  at  in  this  way:  If  a  man 
comes  from  Alabama  and  goes  to  Pennsylvania  or  down  to  Illinois  of  his  own 
volition  to  secure  work  there,  all  well  and  good;  but  if  to  defeat  certain  parties, 
or  to  bring  around  a  certain  condition,  the  employers  there,  through  agents  or 
directly,  go  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  Alabama  and  by  reason  of  misrepresentation, 
etc.,  contract  with  these  people  to  come  down,  I  think  that  they  should  be 
prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Leaving  the  legal  question  out,  you  advo- 
cate, if  possible,  the  passage  of  an  antieontract  interstate  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  whether  individually  or  collectively?— A.  Individually 
or  collectively,  if  it  is  a  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  What  has  been  your  experience  with  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  arbitration  f — A.  My  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  my  connection  with  my  or^nization.  The  constitution  of 
the  organization  provides  three  methods  for  adjusting  difficulties — conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  strikes.  We  offer  to  conciliate  the  conditions  that  may  arise 
between  our  employers  and  us.  We  think  it  a  reasonable,  humane,  and  prc^r 
method  of  doing  business.  In  case  we  can  not  conciliate,  our  next  movement  is 
to  arbitrate,  and,  where  both  of  them  are  refused  or  are  failures,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  employers  as  a  general  thing  ready  to  discuss  matters  with 
you? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing,  especially  when  the  joint-movement  methods  are  in 
vogue,  yes;  aside  from  such  seasons  as  that,  no.  Usually,  when  there  is  a  way  to 
I>ut  it,  they  want  to  prescribe  conditions  of  employment  and  all  the  other  condi- 
tions and  provisions  about  the  mine,  prices,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  bring  in.  State  boards  of  arbitration  to  any  extent,  or  do  you  rely 
upon  boards  of  ai'bitration  picked  out  by  yourselves? — ^A.  We  adopt  both  methods. 
My  own  preference  is  for  lx)ards  selected  by  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  Under  certain  conditions, 
yes.  I  think  that  where  the  trouble  involves  a  large  number  of  people,  outside 
of  the  people  directly  interested,  that  there^should  be  some  way  of  compelling 
parties  to  submit  that  difference  to  arbitration;  and,  as  a  point  in  view,  let  me 
give  one  illustration:  Some  time  ago,  duringthe  great  strike  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  and  the  Pullman  people,  Mr.  Pullman  said  emphatically  that  there 
was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  His  opposition  involved  a  great  many  people.  The 
position  of  the  Railway  Union  was  that  they  were  ready  to  arbitrate,  wanted  to 
arbitrate.  I  think  if  there  had  been  at  that  time  some  way  of  reaching  Mr.  Pull- 
man and  compelling  arbitration,  that  it  would  have  been  a  public  benefit.  I  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  recite 
instance  after  instance  where  possibly  such  conditions  would  be  favorable,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  was,  in  that  instance  at  least,  something  deficient,  when 
a  man  could  not  hold  out  against  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  that  way. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  compulsory  arbitration,  and  they  decided  upon  a  certain 
amount  or  wages.  The  laoorer  could  accept  it  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  He  could 
go  somewhere  else  to  work,  and  would  not  really  be  compelled  to  work  at  that 
price. — ^A.  I  presume  if  it  had  been  established  by  arbitration  that  all  parties  to 
it — ^that  is,  reasonable  x>eople — ^would  agree.  I  have  not  known  of  a  single 
instance  where  our  people,  as  miners,  have  not  been  obedient  to  the  decrees  of 
arbitration.  We  may  at  times  feel  possibly  we  have  been  worsted  in  the  deal, 
but  we  have  acquiesced. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  operators  could  be  held,  being  financially  responsible,  and 
your  trade  union,  if  it  was  incorporated  and  had  capital,  could  be  held  by  the 
courts? — ^A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Would  you  favor  compulsory  methods  of 
eniorcing  the  arbitration  upon  men?— A.  Where  the  conditions  would  justify 
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Gompnlsory  arbitration  it  apx>ears  to  me  that  compulsory  enforcement  would  be 
also  included. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  could  you  compel  a  man  to  work?— A.  I  do  not 
know;  that  would  be  rather  hard;  possibly  a  x>enalty  would  have  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  people  who  made  the  law  on  these  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  use  of  injunctions  by 
the  courts  in  case  of  strikes?  If  so,  state  them  to  the  commission. — A.  Yes;  I  have 
objection  to  the  injunction  in  case  of  strikes;  at  least,  I  have  this  objection:  I 
have  an  objection  to  the  courts  curtailing  my  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustraton  of  how  the  injunction  affected  me 
personally.  I  went  into  the  State  of  Maryland  during  the  great  strike  of  1894,  to 
the  town  of  Frostburg.  My  object  in  going  in  there  was  to  address  a  miners' 
meeting.  I  was  going  to  explain  to  them  the  objects  of  the  strike  and  what  we 
could  expect  to  gain  by  it.  The  meeting,  however,  did  not  materialize,  and  I  was 
going  from  Frostburg  to  Lonaconing  and  to  the  depot  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
me  train  there,  when  an  official  walked  in  with  an  injunction  which  he  read  to 
me,  saying  that  I  must  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Mining  Company's  plant,  and  so  on,  and  restraining  me  from  interfering.  I  did 
not  Isnow  where  the  plant  was;  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  had  not  made,  at 
that  time,  a  talk  to  the  miners;  had  not  met  more  than  half  a  dozen  people,  min- 
ers, though  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  my  intention,  had  there  been  a  meeting  of 
the  miners,  to  talk  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  an  injunc- 
tion issued  by  the  State  or  United  States  court?^A.  I  think  it  was  by  a  countv 
court.  I  was  to  appear,  I  think,  in  30  days,  in  some  place,  and  show  reasons  and 
causes  why  I  should  not  be  enjoined.    However,  I  did  not  appear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  idea  of  the  best  method  of  payment?— 
A.  I  think  our  organization,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  b^en  pretty  well  satisfied 
in  establishing  the  semimonthly  pay.  We  have  not  asked  in  our  contracts  beyond 
that,  though  our  preamble  specines  that  one  of  our  objects  will  be  to  secure 
weekly  pay  days.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  we  were  only  getting  monthly  pays, 
and  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  semimonthly  pay  may  be  a  cause  for.  our  present 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  pay  every  3  weeks  is  -p&y  often  enough  for  anyone? — ^A.  I  think 
a  man  should  have  his  pay  every  week. 

Q.  Why  not  every  day,  every  hour?— A.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  possibly,  to 
have  it  every  day. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  point  too  far? — ^A.  Possibly,  under 
the  contract  system,  the  number  of  tons  constituting  a  day's  work  mi^ht  be  hard 
to  compute  by  the  hour;  might  be  put  on  the  number  of  tons  earned  dunng  the  day 
and  paid  at  night.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  any  additional  hardships  on  our 
friends,  the  employers,  if  they  were  to  pay  weekly.  You  will  understand  that 
even  under  the  semimonthly  pay  there  is  10  days  to  2  weeks'  time  held  in  their 
hands.  They  brought  the  same  ar^ments  to  bear  against  the  semimonthly  pay 
as  were  tried  here  yesterday  agamst  the  weekly  pay — ^that  it  was  expensive, 
impracticable,  and  that  the  men  did  not  need  it,  etc.,  and  yet  they  have  been  able 
to  do  it;  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction;  and  possibly  the  best  argument  made  in 
favor  of  the  weekly  pay  is  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  his  money  weekly  has  the 
advantage  of  having  that  money  in  his  possession  and  is  able  to  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est cash  market,  whereas,  kept  out  of  his  money  a  greater  length  of  time  than 
that,  he  is  frequently' compelled  to  buy  on  the  cremt  system,  and  by  reason  of 
that  loses  the  advantage  of  cash  markets. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  less  frequently  the  payments  are  made  the  more 
apt  men  are  to  save  up  their  salaries  and  the  less  apt  they  are  to  spend  in  drink  a 
large  portion  of  their  wages,  and  as  a  consequence  lose  perhaps  the  following 
Monday  or  Tuesday.    Is  there  anything  in  that  argument,  to  your  mind? — A.  No. 

Q.  Aosolutely  nothing? — ^A.  No.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  here  and  there 
where  such  is  the  fact,  but  I  have  regarded  it  in  this  way:  That  if  a  workingman 
were  to  spend  his  entire  earnings  in  drink  he  would  not  have  much  to  spend.  I 
do  not  approve,  however,  of  a  man  spending  his  money  in  drink,  but"  if  ne  were 
to  spend  his  entire  earnings  in  drink  ne  would  not  spend  a  sum  exceeding  $800  or 
$400  a  year.  Possibly  the  average  expenditure  per  man  would  not  exceed  that, 
because  our  earnii^^s  do  not  exceed  that.  There  are  not  earnings  enough  to  be 
very  elaborate  in  dissipation.  This  idea  of  mine  workers  being  dissipated  men  is 
disproved  at  once  by  the  amotmt  of  their  earnings,  and  possibly  the  best  way  to 
get  at  the  average  miner's  earnings  is  from  Parker's  Report,  of  the  G^logical 
Survey.    He  is  very  elaborate  on  that  question. 

Let  me  turn  back  now  on  that  matter.    Possibly  the  greatest  opposition  to  the 
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Bemhnonihly  x>ay  ^nd  to  the  weekly  x>ay  arises  largely  from  this  fact:  That  most 
of  the  employers  have  stores  in  comiection  with  their  mines,  and  I  believe  it  is 
some  advantage  to  the  emplovers  to  make  their  pays  as  infrequent  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  employees  mi^ht  be  compelled — ^not  perhaps  as  a  mandate,  bnt  as 
an  indirect  method  of  obtainmg  what  money  is  going  to  tne  employees,  by  reason 
of  that  fact. 

Q.  Yonr  work  in  the  mines  is  nearly  all  paid  for  by  the  ton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  in  coal  mining? — A.  Not 
a  great  deiu,  only  this:  That  the  tendency  that  I  have  observed  in  the  sliding 
wage  scale  has  always  been  downward.  In  the  anthracite  region  they  do  work  at 
the  present  time  on  what  is  known  as  a  sliding  scale.  Possibly  if  the  conditions 
at  the  present  time  were  the  same  as  when  the  sliding  scale  was  established  there 
could  not  be  very  much  objection  to  it.  I  will  give  }rou  the  conditions  in  that 
connection:  When  this  sliding  scale  was  agreed  upon,  in  1868, 1  think,  it  was  fixed 
on  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  certain  points.  The  base  was  fixed  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  at  $3  a  ton  for  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  in  case  of  any  difference  from 
that  base  the  miner  was  to  secure  his  proportionate  share  of  it,  the  operator  his 
share,  and  the  railroad  its  share.  And  if  it  decreased  from  that  rate,  the  result 
was  distributed  in  the  same  way.  The  miners  at  that  time  were  organized  and 
were  allowed  representation  on  this  board  that  determined  the  average  prices. 
The  divisions  were  made  along  these  lines:  If  it  was  a  25  cents  advance,  the  miner 
got  8^  cents,  the  operator  got  8i  cents,  and  the  railway  company  8i  cents.  This 
was  the  agreement  between  the  transporting  companies,  tne  operators,  and  the 
miners.  Since  that  time  the  miners  have  been  denied  representation  on  that  board. 
Since  the  great  strike  in  1875,  when  the  miners  were  whipped  and  the  organiza- 
tion was  mssolved,  the  miners  have  had  no  representation  upon  it,  ana  the  prices 
are  fixed  entirely  by  the  employers,  the  men  saying  that  they  are  not  fixed  hon- 
estly. They  are  fixed  entirely  by  the  employers.  We  contend  that  in  a  question 
of  wages  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard;  that  we  have  aright  to  representation  upon 
any  board  that  fixes  our  wages. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  fines  and  penalties  for  turning  out  bad  coal,  dock- 
ing, and  things  of  that  kind?  If  a  man  turns  out  a  carload  that  is  two-thirds 
slack,  fine  coal,  not  mined  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  is  there  much  trouble  from 
that?— A.  Yes;  there  is  considerable  docldng  going-  on;  considerable  friction 
between  miners  and  operators  as  to  these  docking  questions.  Provisions  are 
made  for  it,  even  amon^  the  miners,  in  a  local  way.  The  position  of  the  organi- 
zation is  this,  that  they  insist  that  miners  shall  load  as  clean  coal  as  possible. 

Q.  In  reeard  to  tenements  about  the  mines,  are  these  generally  owned  by  the 
companies?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  jou  any  special  remarks  to  make  on  that  point  ?^A.  I  have  a  general 
condemnation  to  offer  for  the  homes  provided  by  the  coal  companies  for  their 
miners.  I  have  a  general  protest  to  offer  against  the  amount  of  rent  that  they 
collect  for  these  homes.  Some  mining  comniunities  have  fair  homes.  Possibly 
the  best  miners'  homes  that  I  know  of  are  to  be  found  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Could  you  expect  to  find  as  good  homes  in  temporary  mining  camps  as  you 
could  in  cities  and  villages  and  towns  that  depend  upon  a  variety  of  employment 
and  work  ?— A.  The  word  **  temporary  "  is  hardly  applicable.  Most  mines  have  a 
life  of  25,  80, 45,  or  50  years,  and  some  of  them  longer,  and  I  think  the  man  who 
builds  a  house,  Knowing  that  his  coal  supply  is  going  to  last  that  length  of  time, 
ought  to  build  a  comfortable  house  for  ms  employee  to  live  in.  For  instance, 
take  the  State  of  West  Virginia ;  a  majority  of  the  houses  are  of  two  or  three 
rooms — ^an  upright  board,  with  a  clapboard  put  over  the  crack.  There  are  no 
conveniences  in  the  houses ;  no  cuplx>ards  are  provided ;  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls.  Whatever  ^elvin^  the  miners  need,  whatever  cupboards  they  need,  they 
must  either  buv  or  improvise  in  some  way.  Many  of  their  homes  have  not  proper 
outbuildings;  nave  not  the  proper  facilities  for  water;  have  no  conveniences  at  iJl 
around  them.  Sanitation  is  never  thought  of.  All  those  conditions  which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  comforts  of  life  are  never  once  thought  of,  and  yet  these  people 
are  expected  to  pay  what  I  regard  as  a  very  exorbitant  rent  for  such  houses  as 
that. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  cabin  vou  have  described  and  the  sur- 
roxmding  circumstances  not  only  are  true  of  the  coal  miners  but  of  all  the 
people  in  that  mountain  country,  from  West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama 
ana  G^eorgia?- A.  My  experience  in  West  Vir^nia  has  been  largely  among  the 
miners,  more  largelv  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  true  of  the 
mountaineers  that  their  homes  are  of  the  most  crude  sort.  The  miners  are  worse 
housed  than  the  people  who  do  employment  of  other  kinds  where  there  are  little 
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towns  built.  They  are  worse  than  that.  I  do  not  think  the  comx)arison  is  as  fair 
between  the  mountaineers  and  the  miners  as  between  the  miners  and  other  classes 
of  labor. 

Q.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  these  houses? — ^A.  They  pay  all  the  way  from 
$2.50  to  $6  and  $8  a  month.  I  believe  the  g^eneral  rent  rate  is  |2  a  room.  I  think 
that  is  the  general  rule  followed  in  collecting  rent.  Two  dollars  a  room  x)ossibly 
would  not  be  objected  to  so  much  by  the  miners  if  they  had  houses  th^t  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  some  houses  in  towns;  if  they  were  properly  built  and 
plastered,  and  had  little  cupboards  built  to  give  them  some  of  the  conveniences; 
proper  outhouses  and  conveniences  around;  things  that  enter  largely  into  the 
comfortable  conditions  of  life.  But  all  these  things  are  in  most  cases  wanting. 
Take  it  along  New  River,  West  Virginia,  and  possibty  other  places.  Let  me  say 
for  West  Virginia,  in  Tucker  County,  under  the  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
there  is  a  very  fair  class  of  houses.  They  are  two-story  houses,  four  and  five  rooms, 
and  the  rent  is,  I  think,  for  a  five-room  house  $10  a  month,  four-room  house  $8  a 
month.  These  are  not  cabins  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  very  fair 
houses,  weatherboarded  on  the  outside,  nicely  ceiled  on  the  inside — not  plastered, 
but  ceiled — ^and  make  a  very  fair  class  of  houses.  Aside  from  that  exception,  I 
have  never  seen  in  West  Virginia  what  I  regarded  as  comfortable  mining  nomes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  company  that  Senator  Elkins  is  interested 
in? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is  interested  in  it  or  not.  His  father- 
in-law  is — ^Henry  G.  Davis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  gardens  or  tilling  privileges  con- 
nectea  with  the  miners' houses? — A.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  topography  of  the  country  is  entirely  against  the  gardening 
idea;  it  is  right  up  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  these  houses  I  have 
reference  to  are  strung  out  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half— from  Coketon  to  Thomas.  Thomas  is  a  mining  town,  built 
up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  I  did  not  see  any  gardens  there.  Tnese  matters 
of  tenements  are  matters  in  which  I  feel  considerable  interest,  and  if  this  com- 
mission can  devise  any  wav  or  means  to  provide  these  miners  with  comfortable 
homes,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  it  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  of  the  relative  conditions  of  wages  from  the 
beginning  of  your  acquaintance  with  mining  to  the  present  time;  has  there  hee^ 
a  change  for  better  or  worse?— A.  From  1865  to  1868  there  was  a  continual  down- 
ward tendency.  In  1868  the  labor  organizations  began  to  be  formed,  and  they 
began  to  interpose  their  influence  against  any  further  reductions,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  tendency,  influenced  by  the  organizations, 
to  a  better  rate.  Our  struggle,  however,  has  been  largely  to  maintain  those  bet- 
ter rates  against  a  continual  tendency  in  our  business  to  seek  a  lower  level. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  is  it  better,  then?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
proper  definition  of  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  the  conditions,  only  from 
1872  or  1870.  The  conditions  from  1870  until  1884  were  better  than  they  have  been 
from  1894  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  about  the  social  condition;  has  that  improved  in  your  recollection? — ^A. 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that.  Let  me  say  as  to  the  educational  facilities 
that  they  have  varied  according  to  the  commimities,  systems,  etc.  In  some  min- 
ing commimities,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  i)eople — ^towns  and  villages — 
the  educational  facilities  are  what  I  would  term  very  fair.  A  boy  or  girl  who  can 
go  througli  their  schools  comes  out  of  them  with  a  very  fair  common-school  edu- 
cation. But  there  are  mining  communities  in  this  country  where  the  school  term 
does  not  exceed  6  months  in  tne  year.  That  would  be  a  very  jwor  school  facility, 
in  my  opinion,  where  there  was  only  6  months  or  less,  possibly,  of  school  provided 
in  a  year  for  the  children.  I  ttdnk  that  that  is  a  condition  more  frequently  met  in 
the  South  than  in  the  East  or  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  noticeable  decrease  of  intemperance 
among  miners  in  your  time? — A.  I  have  never  found  that  miners  were  more 
intemperate  than  any  other  people,  and,  as  for  increase  or  decrease  of  intemper- 
ance, the  question  has  never  come  up. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  have  been.— A.  We  want  to  get  plain 
on  that  question.  As  to  the  question  of  intemperance,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  increased  or  decreased;  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  If  you  had  noticed  a  decrease  it  would  indicate  an  improvement  in  social 
conditions? — ^A.  I  have  tried  to  explain  my  ideas  on  dissipation  among  miners. 

Q.  In  regard  to  employment? — ^A.  In  our  business  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
employees,  I  believe,  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  tonnage.  There  is  an 
increase,  you  know,  every  year  in  our  tonnage,  and  i)ossibly  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  employees  will  exceed  the  x)ercentage  of  tonnage  increase.    I  am  only 
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S'ving  that  as  ageneral  opinion.  I  have  not  studied  the  statistics  carefnlly  on 
tat  subject.  There  seems  to  be  (]^uite  a  number  of  people  tiiat  have  no  employ- 
ment in  our  trade  certain  months  m  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  employment  of  children  in  the  mines? — A.  No  children 
should  be  employed  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  to  a  harmful  extent,  do  you  think,  at  present,  or  is  that  a 
matter  which  has  been  regulated  already? — ^A.  In  some  of  the  States — ^in  Ohio,  I 
think,  for  instance — ^a  boy  must  be  14  years  of  age  before  he  goes  into  the  mines. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  law  in  the  other  States  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that 
in  the  anthracite  re^ons  of  Pennsylvania  when  I  was  a  boy  there  were  some  very 
small  boys  in  the  mmes.  I  myself  went  into  the  mines  at  8i  years  of  age,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  boys  as  young  as  I  was.  You  can  see  at  once  that  it  was  an 
injustice  to  the  boy  who  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  mines  at  that  earlv  period 
of  life.  It  prevented  him  from  acquiring  the  physical  and  mental  development 
that  he  was  entitled  to.  Boys  are  not  sent  into  the  mines  now,  as  a  rule,  as  youn^ 
as  they  >^re  before,  and  they  should  not  be  sent  in.  Some  say  that  they  should 
go  in  at  14,  others  at  16.  My  opinion  is  that  a  boy  18  years  of  age  is  young  enough 
to  work  in  the  mines.  If  it  were  possible  at  all ,  my  idea  is  that  no  boy  should  work 
at  any  calling  until  he  had  graduated  at  least  from  some  of  our  common  high 
schools.  That  is  my  idea  gf  education;  and  if  it  is  possible,  follow  up  that  with 
higher  education.  A  boy  or  g^l  should  be  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
parents'  ability.    Anything  short  of  that  is  a  great  injustice  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  is  it  not  more  at  the  desire  of  the  parents  than  of  the 
employer  that  the  children  are  employed? — ^A.  This  is  a  fact;  that  the  conditions 
in  which  many  families  find  themselves,  the  inability  of  the  father  to  earn  suffi- 
cient money  to  maintain  the  family,  compels  him  to  take  his  boy  with  him  in 
order  that  the  boy  may  assist  in  the  breadwinning  for  the  family. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  sought  so  much  by  the  employers  as  by  the  parents? — ^A. 
I  do  hot  know  how  that  may  be  in  other  occux)ations,  but  there  are  some  occupa- 
tions that  boys  can  do  in  the  mines  and  employers  are  very  ready  to  get  them  to 
do  it,  because  of  the  cheaper  wage  rate  paid  a  boy;  but  I  think  in  most  cases  that 
the  fact  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  breadwinner  to  get  enough  money  to  main- 
tain his  family  as  he  would  like  to  maintain  them,  and  the  boy  is  compelled  to 
assist  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  are  the  causes  of  irregularity  of»employment 
in  mining? — A.  The  principal  cause  of  irregularity  of  employment  in  mining  is 
overproduction,  or  underconsumption  x>ossibly — ^the  market  requirements  of  coal. 

Q.  Any  Sunday  labor?— A.  Not  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  an  unusual  case — ^where 
there  is  something  that  must  be  done. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  shorter  workday  and  its  effects? — ^A.  I  think  I 
said  that  we  were  unable,  by  reason  of  the  recentness  of  the  establishment  of  the 
shorter  workday,  to  get  at  a  fair  knowledge  of  its  effects  from  the  statistical 
standard.  However,  I  said  last  year  we  had  increased  our  tonnage  about  12,000,000 
tons.  It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  did  not  suffer  very  largely  by  reason  of  the 
institution  of  the  shorter  workday. 

Q.  Cooi)eration,  premium  sharing,  industrial  copartnership — ever  have  any 
experience  with  these? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  direct  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  screens,  because  of  your  general  knowledge  of  mining  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States. — ^A.  Screens  are  as  various  as  the  conditions  of 
mining. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  screening  system  as  a  beneficial  one? — ^A.  No.  The 
organization  has  practically  declared  against  screens — ^has  always  declared  in 
favor  of  the  mine-run  system  of  weighing.  We  think  that  the  mme-run  system 
is  the  fairest  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  question  in  the  ^y  of  a  miner  as  to 
whether  the  coal  would  go  over  a  three-quarter  screen,  or  inch  screen,  or  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  8  inches;  that  that  is  a  matter  of  preparing  for  the  market,  a 
matter  that  the  operator  himself  shotQd  be  interested  in.  However,  the  condi- 
tions confronting  us  at  various  times  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  we  have 
waived  that  principle  and  have  agreed  with  our  employers  on  a  double  standard. 
In  other  words,  we  have  agreed  to  accept  pay  for  screened  coal  and  for  mine  run, 
but  it  was  because  it  appeared  to  us  the  only  thing  to  do  in  order  to  establish  our 
contracts  with  our  employers  and  to  make  our  agreements  with  them.  We  were 
waivine  certain  things  we  considered  we  were  entitled  to  and  it  was  right  we 
should  have  in  order  mat  certain  other  things  might  be  obtained. 

Q.  How  about  the  unorganized  men  of  your  trade;  have  they  expressed  them- 
selves by  action  or  otherwise  in  favor  of  or  against  it?— A.  I  have  never  known 
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a  miners'  meeting  where  the  qneetion  of  pas^ment  for  coal  came  np  that  the  miners 
were  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  mine-run  system,  without  respect  to  organ- 
ization or  unorjzanization.  They  demand  the  mine-run  system  at  all  times.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  universal  demands  of  the  craft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  convict  labor?— A.  Out- 
side, I  think,  of  one  State  we  are  not  very  much  troubled  with  convict  labor  in  our 
particular  business  as  miners;  however,  as  a  trade  unionist,  and  as  a  man  who 
believes  it  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  production  of  the  con- 
vict should  come  into  competition  with  the  production  of  the  free  man.  It  has  a 
demoralizing  tendency  on  the  markets  that  practically  belong  to  the  free  i)eople. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.PHiLXJPS.)  About  what  per  cent  of  colored  x>eople  are  engaged  in 
the  minmg  industry?— A.  I  do  not  know;  i)OBsibly  10  or  15.  Our  organization 
does  not  draw  the  line  on  colored  x)eople. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  min- 
ing?— ^A.  I  am  going  back  to  the  Gheological  Survey  Report,  which  offers  possibly 
the  best  solution  for  this  question.  The  effect  has  oeen  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  mines.  The  object,!  believe, in  in!roducing 
machinery  was  to  increase  profits  and  lessen  the  probabilities  of  strike.  I  think 
possibly  tnese  were  the. two  objects.  Whether  they  have  lessened  the  jxxssibility 
of  strikes  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  they  have  cheapened  the  production.  The 
benefits  they  expected  to  eet,  so  Mr.  Parker  says,  from  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery have  not  been  realized  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  production;  in  other 
words,  the  consumer  has  had  the  benefit,  and  not  the  operator,  while  it  is  possible 
the  introduction  of  machinery  has  displaced  everywhere  from  80  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  employees.    I  am  only  giving  you  this  as  a  rough  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  in  what  year  that  report  was  made  by 
the  G^eolo§ical  Survey?— A.  1897. 

Q.  By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Has  the  machinery  used  in  coal  mining  been  improved 
much  since  it  was  started? — ^A.  Yes;  there  has  been  an  improvement.  I  think 
the  chain  machine  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  puncmng  machine,  as  we 
called  it. 

Q.  Some  improvements  being  made  all  the  while? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KATCHPORD.)  If  the  machinery  displaces  labor,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  increased  number  of  miners,  as  compared!^  with  last  year,  is  greater  than 
the  increased^  production,  as  compared  with  last  year  or  any  former  year? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  made  that  as  a  positive  statement.  I  said  I 
thought  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  employees  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  increased  tonnage.  It  appears  to  me  tnat  possibly  if  we  could  base  it 
entirely  on  the  pick  mining  it  mignt  not  be;  but  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
comes  in,  displacing  the  pick  miner,  makes  as  against  the  total  production  ana 
the  total  nuniber  of  miners.  The  increase  would  be  greater.  Possibly  that  is  the 
explanation  I  should  have  given.  I  think  that  the  question  of  foreign  markets  is 
largely  one  of  cost.  If  we  can  get  into  the  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  our 
competitors,  then  the  f  orei^  markets  will  come  to  us.  If  they  can  beat  us  they 
will  take  them.  That  is,  in  a  general  way,  my  idea  of  foreign  markets,  if  the 
commission  intends  by  this  question  of  foreign  markets  to  refer  to  foreign 
countries. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal  in 
the  various  coal-producing  countries? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  at  this  time;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  table  can  be  obtained  by  the  commission  from  the  report 
I  nave  frequently  quoted— Parker's  Oeological  Keport. 

Q.  You  would  regard  it  as  a  good  thing  for  the  mining  industry  to  extend  these 
markets  if  possible? — A.  Certainly;  anytioing  that  would  tend  to  mcreasb  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation?— A.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  the  employers'  liability  law.  I  think  most  of  the  legislatures  provide 
in  some  manner  for  such  an  emergency.  As  to  the  sanitary  and  personal-safety 
law,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concemea  they  are  usually  placed  under  the  various 
State  departments  of  mining  and  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  mine  inspect- 
ing force.  Check-weighman  laws,  I  think,  in  most  of  the  coal-inining  States  are 
provided  for.  I  am  not  positive  of  that  statement.  I  think  it  is  true  of  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  luinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  IkQssouri,  and  Kansas. 
Aside  from  that,  possibly,  I  would  waive  any  opinion  in  the  matter. 

Laws  re^^ulating  the  einployment  of  children  are  rather  difficult  laws  because 
the  conditions  of  the  family,  etc.,  enter  largely  into  it.  I  do  not  think  myself,  as 
a  general  prox)osition,  that  any  boy  should  be  employed  in  the  mines  until  he  has 
reached  the  years  of  16  or  18. 
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Q.  As  to  sanitation  and  personal  safety  laws,  the  ventilation  laws  would  come 
nnder  that. — ^A.  I  presume  that  is  what  is  meant  there— ventilation  laws.  I  think 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  lead  in  that  principle. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  these  laws  within  your  recollection? 
Are  greater  precautions  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  miners  and  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  mines  to-day  than  some  time  past? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  The  laws  have  brought  about  an  improvement  in  that  particular,  have 
they? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  at 
the  present  time  and  that  which  was  formerly  in  effect,  when  I  was  a  boy.  At 
that  time  the  old  furnace,  perhaps,  if  there  was  anything  outside  of  natural  ven- 
tilation, was  the  means.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the  fan  and  other  improved 
methods  of  ventilation,  which  l!,  as  a  boy,  did  not  see;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction,  due,  of  course,  to  the  mine- 
inspection  laws  of  the  various  States. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  remedial  legislation? — ^A.  I  stated  before 
the  commission  yesterday,  in  effect,  that  what  the  law  did  not  enable  me  to  obtain 
the  power  of  the  organization  can  obtain.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  so  particular 
for  legislation,  unless  it  would  be  to  further  strengthen  and  supx>ort  the  action  of 
the  organization.  We  got  the  8-hour  law,  not  Hirough  legislation,  but  the  power 
of  the  organization  and  the  methods  adopted.  In  that  connection,  x>os8ibly,  it 
mi^ht  strengthen  our  position  to  have  legislative  enactments.  There  are,  I 
believe,  some  State  enactments,  some  national  enactments,  along  these  lines. 
Every  sentiment,  however^f  all  the  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  ours,  is  in 
favor  of  the  8-hour  day.  They  have  been  imaDle,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  secure 
that  legislation  which  apx)ears  to  me  necessary  to  get  the  full  extent  and  scope  that 
the  old  custom  of  labor  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Phillips.)  What  States  have  the  best  laws  for  the  mining  indus- 
try?— ^A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that.  All  the  States  have  some  good  f  eatiu'es  and 
good  laws,  and  possibly  the  best  way  to  learn  that  woiQd  be  to  devote  some  time 
to  the  question  of  laws  and  study  the  various  laws  of  the  several  States  and  make 
a  synopsis. 

Q.  Has  not  the  condition  of  the  miner  been  vastly  improved  by  State  legisla- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  sanitation? — ^A.  The  system  of  State  insi)ection  has  done  won- 
ders to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mines.  Most  of  the  States  provide 
for  mine  insx>ection,  and  the  inspectors  see'  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  air 
current  to  remove  the  impurities  and  gases  that  accumulate  by  reason  of  the 
consumption  of  powder  and  all  the  excretion  of  tiie  people  in  the  mines.  These 
things  contribute  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  tne  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.BATCHFOBD.)  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or  not  the 
regulation  of  trade  affairs,  such  as  have  been  enumerated,  the  questions  of  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employees,  should  be  accomplished  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  their  trade  organizations,  witnout  intervention;  would  it  lead  to  the  best 
results?— A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  if  there  are  differences  between  me 
and  another  man  and  we  get  together  to  settle  those  differences,  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  doing  it.  Collectively  we  are  only  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
and  if  it  is  spoodf  or  a  couple  of  individuals  to  do  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  ^ood  plan  for  the  aggregate  to  follow.  I  know  that  it  is  the  method  that  our 
orranization  believes  in — ^that  it  is  a  good  way  to  settle  our  difficultdes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  agreements  voluntarily  and  mutually  made 
between  the  interested  parties  are  the  best  kind  of  agreements,  inasmuch  as 
neither  party  is  forced  to  accept  them  against  his  will?— A.  Yes. 

State  op  Indiana,  County  of  Marian  : 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  (Commission  are  true,  and  that  aU 
otner  statements  J  beheve  to  be  true. 

Thos.  W.  Davis. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1899. 

James  Stevenson, 

Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  August  4,  1901. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  16, 1899. 

TESTIMOirT  OF  ME.  BEHJAMDr  JAMES, 

Member  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Yice-Chaimian  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Benjamin  James,  of  Jeanesville,  Lnzeme  County,  Pa.,  was  introaaced  at  2  p.  m., 
and  testified  with  reference  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  coal-mine  Iadot  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining 
being  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  officially  with 
the  miners*  organization? — ^A.  I  have  been  connected  officially  with  them  since 
December,  1897. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was 
engaged  at  my  occupation  as  a  miner,  and  have  been  mining  since  that  time.  In 
fact,  I  was  actively  engaged  as  a  miner  up  to  the  6th  of  January  of  this  year. 
That  was  the  last  day  I  worked  in  the  mmes.  I  left  the  mines  at  that  time  to 
attend  the  annusJ  convention  of  the  united  mine  workers.  At  that  convention  I 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board  of  the  organization,  and 
I  resigned  when  I  returned  to  my  home. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Phillips.)  Of  what  nationality  are  you?— A.  I  am  "Welsh;  I  was 
bom  in  Wales. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  come  to  this  country  and  how  old  were  you? — ^A.  I 
came  to  this  country  some  time  in  the  70s  when  a  very  Bmall  child.  I  was  bom 
on  the  8d  day  of  December,  1867. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  mined  coal  in  the  anthracite  region  dur- 
ing your  whole  career  as  a  coal  miner? — ^A.  No;  not  during  my  whole  career.  I 
mined  coal  in  the  State  of  Iowa;  in  fact,  that  was  where  I  first  entered  the  mines. 
I  was  then  about  12  years  old.  In  Iowa  I  mined  coal  until  the  spring  of  1886, 1 
think,  or,  in  other  words,  about  6  years.  In  the  anthracite  region  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  as  a  miner  and  mine  laborer  for  9  years. 

Q.  Take  up  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  discuss  the  points  you  care  to  talk  of  .—A. 
The  growth  of  trade  unionism,  I  would  say,  has  oeen  very  slow  in  the  anthra- 
cite, but  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  than  a  normal  desire  on  the  x>art  of  the 
unorganized  workmen  there  to  affiliate  with  the  organization  of  their  craft.  The 
proportion  of  total  employees  in  the  organization  is  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  per  cent? — A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  x)ositively.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  here  that  I  would  not 
be  certain  of. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  engaged  in  mining  the  anthracite  coal? — ^A.  In  and 
around  the  mines  in  the  year  1897,  which  is  the  last  that  we  have  a  full  account 
of,  there  were  149,557,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  according  to  the  mine  inspector's 
report  of  that  year.    The  report  of  1898  has  not  been  printed  as  yet. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  guess  of  the  approximate  number  belonging  to  your  organ- 
ization in  that  region?— A.  I  can  not,  as  the  anthracite  is  divided  into  so  many 
fields ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  anthracite  that  I  have  never  been  in. 

Q.  About  when  was  the  first  organization  of  your  union  foimed  in  the  anthra- 
cite field?— A.  I  should  jud^e  about  1894,  probably  1895.  The  organization  in  the 
Lehigh  region  was  formed  m  1897,  a  few  of  the  branches  being  formed  prior  to 
the  Lattimer  trouble,  and  some  of  them  after  that  time.  The  local  branches  in 
the  Wyoming  field  were  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  1897  and  in  1898,  while  the 
Lackawanna  Valley,  Scranton  and  vicinity,  were  not  organized,  or  no  attempts 
were  made  to  organize  them,  practically  speaking,  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
I  went  in  there, 

Q.  This  present  year? — ^A.  Yes ;  in  the  month  of  March.  . 

Q.  Does  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  the  miners  go  into  the  organizations  when 
they  are  first  formed?— A.  Yes ;  in  the  localities  with  which  I  am  acc^uainted. 

Q.  Is  there  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  your  miners  that  have  not  jomed  it?— A. 
Tes;  there  are  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  generally  approve  of  it  that  are  not  members?— A.  They  do. 
They  all  approve  of  organized  efforts.  Even  those  that  are  not  members  acknowl- 
edge that  the  only  way  that  they  can  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  employ- 
ers is  by  organizing.  Tliere  are  many  who  will  not  join  the  organization  of  their 
craft,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
is  that  some  of  them  are  shown  favors;  they  have  better  work  from  their 
employers,  and  the  employers  use  these  men  to  try  to  prevent  others  from  going 
into  the  organization. 
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Q.  Are  employers  there,  as  a  role,  opposed  to  your  organized  effort? — ^A.  While 
they  are  not  all  opposed  to  it,  yet  the  majority  of  them  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  have  made  the  broad  statement  that  the  employ- 
ers nse  those  men  to  prevent  others  joining  the  organization.  Can  you  point  out 
any  instance  in  which  that  has  been  done? — ^A.  They  do  in  all  sections;  and  I  will 
state  more  positively,  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  in  the  "Wyoming  Valley,  where 
the  employers  have  men  who  are  given  gangways  to  drive,  and  the  best  of  work, 
and  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  those  men.  We  find  no  trouble  with 
the  man  who  has  the  average  work  or  with  the  man  that  has  poor  work. 

Q.  Can  you  name  an  operator  who  is  guilty  of  that  charge,  or  coal  company, 
to  your  positive  knowledge? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not,  to  be  positive.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  through  the  miners  whom  it  is  possible  to  organize  and  the  miners 
whom  we  can  not  organize. 

Q.  Then  the  circumstances  x>oint  to  it,  but  as  to  positive  proof  you  have  not 
any. — A.  The  circumstances  point  to  it.    That  is  all  1  care  to  say  on  that  subject. 

We  do  not  prevent  anyone  from  making  any  contract  which  he  thinks  proper 
to  make,  at  any  time.  We  are  always  willing  for  the  individual  to  make  his  con- 
tract, but  we  try  to  X)oint  out  to  that  individual  the  ill  effects  of  those  contracts, 
provided  he  makes  them  at  a  less  rate  than  has  been  paid  prior  to  that  time.  But 
no  force  is  taken  to  prevent  them  from  perfect  liberty  of  contract. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  from  that  that  the  mine  operators  are  privileged,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  your  union,  to  employ  whom  they  please  and  when  they 
please? — ^A.  They  are. 

Q.  The  miners  do  not  object  to  that,  whether  organized  or  unorganized? — ^A. 
They  do  not;  but  after  they  employ  them,  we  try  by  peaceful  means  to  have  those 
men  join  our  organization. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  strikes  and  arbitration?— A.  There  are  many  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes;  the  strikes,  for  instance,  of  the  old  Workingmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association;  they  struck  against  what  they  thouspht  was  an  unjust  reduction; 
while  the  strike  of  1897  in  the  anthracite  at  Audenriea  was  caused  by  the  brutality 
of  the  mine  superintendent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  way  did  he  show  his  brutality? — ^A.  By  striking 
a  driver  with  a  club. 

Q.  Did  that  one  act  lead  up  to  the  strike? — ^A.  That  one  act  led  up  to  the  strike, 
but  their  condition  at  the  time  was  such  that  they  thought  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  or  improve  it. 

Q.  Had  he  exhibited  violent  temper,  overbearing  disposition,  prior  to  this? — ^A. 
He  did,  to  myself  for  one.  I  was  ^schar^ed  frpm  that  colliery  because  I  would 
not  submit  to  what  I  considered  an  injustice. 

().  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Did  the  men  attempt  any  appeal  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine? — ^A.  They  did.  This  was  in  regard  to  the  strike  that  led  up  to  the  Lattimer 
trouble. 

Q.  Through  individuals  or  through  a  committee? — ^A.  Through  a  committee  of 
miners. 

Q.  Did  the  operators  receive  the  committee  and  consult  at  all? — A.  They 
received  the  committee  and  consulted  with  them,  but  refused  to  take  any  action. 

Q.  Was  the  demand  of  the  committee  to  discharge  the  superintendent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  owners  would  not  comply  with  the  demand? — ^A.  They  would  not 
comply  with  it,  although  it  was  proved  that  he  had  committM  this  act. 

Q.  That  his  actions  as  superintendent  were  unfair  and  unreasonable? — ^A.  They 
were  unfair  and  unreasonable,  and  wholly  uncalled  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Generally  conceded  by  the  workers  in  that  mine? — ^A. 
It  was  unanimously  conceded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  long  did  the  strike  last?--A.  The  strike  lasted 
from  the  latter  x>art  of  August  until  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  The  men  returned  to  worlc  after  the  company  had 
signified  their  willingness  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils.  While  the  superintendent 
was  not  discharged,  the  men  did  not  press  that  matter  after  the  company  had 
signified  a  willingness  to  treat  with  them  on  other  questions. 
*  Q.  So  that  the  strike  brought  about  a  modification  of  the  conditions? — ^A.  It 
did,  and  the  conditions  at  that  mine  are  much  improved  from  what  they  were 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  sense  of  good  feeling  between  the  ox)erators  and  the  miners? — ^A. 
There  is  a  much  better  feeling  existing  now  than  there  was  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  strike  that  led  to  the 
unfortunate  shooting  affair,  are  you?— A.  To  the  unfortunate  shooting  affair  at 
Lattimer. 

Q.  Was  this  strike  you  speak  of  a  regular  organized  strike,  brought  about  by 
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organized  miners,  or  otherwise? — A.  It  was  not.  The  miners  were  not  organized, 
speaking  of  them  in  general,  while  there  was  a  small  number  organized. 

Q.  Not  being  ors^anized,  they  had  no  controlling  head,  or  officer  to  advise,  did 
they?— A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  not  select  or  appoint  leaders  when  they  went 
on  the  strike? — ^A.  No;  tiiey  did  not  appoint  any  leiskders.  Leaders  appointed  at 
such  a  time  do  not  have  the  influence  over  the  men  that  leaders  of  organized 
labor  do.  If  any  trouble  shoidd  arise  in  either  the  Wyoming  or  Lackawanna 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  the  field  in  which  I  am  engaged.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  men  woula  be  willing  to  reason;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  could  induce  the  men  to 
listen  to  all  reasonable  arguments  and  be  reasonable  in  every  way,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  they  no  leader  in  that  field,  each  one  would  do  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  oftentimes  bv  so  doing  they  do  that  which  is  not  right.  That  is 
one  great  advantage,  and  what  I  call  a  benefit^  not  only  to  the  community  but  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  we  have  with  organized  labor. 

Q.  What  natioiwlities  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  anthracite  fields  as  miners? — 
A.  There  are  several  nationalities — ^the  Welsh,  Irish,  English,  a  small  namber  of 
Germans.  The  largest  number  are  Polish,  Slavish,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  and  many  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford).  Those  latter  nationalities  that  you  speak  of  are  what 
are  known  among  the  miners  as  the  non-English-speaking  miners? — A.  Yes. 

<j.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  is  composed  of  the  non-English-speaking 
miners  in  your  region?— A.  I  would  say  they  were  fully  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  their  habits,  customs,  and  standard  of  living,  have  you  anything 
to  say,  comparing  them  witn  the  English-speaking  miners,  as  they  are  called? — 
A.  Tneir  habits  are  different  from  the  English-speaking  miners'  habits.  I  would, 
in  the  first  place,  wiah  to  return  to  the  time  that  they  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  lay  this  matter  before  you.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
anthracite  region  about  the  time  of  the  strike  between  organized  labor  and  the 
operators  in  lo75.  They  were  brought  in  there  to  cause  confusion,  I  supx)06e,  to 
a  certain  extent — or,  at  least,  it  is  generally  supposed  so — among  the  ranks  of  the 
miners,  knowing  that  the  miners  with  so  many  different  nationalities  would  not 
be  in  as  good  a  position  to  maintain  prices  as  they  were  with  the  English-speaking 
people.  There  are  so  many  nationalities  of  them  that  many  of  them  even  did  not 
un^rstand  each  other.  From  that  time  they  have  been  in  the  anthracite.  They 
do  not  build  homes,  as  a  rule,  or  live  as  the  English-speaking  people  try  to  live. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  poorest  class  of  foreign  people,  the  class  with- 
out any  education,  practicidly  si)eaking,  and  at  the  present  time  thousands  of 
them  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  while  others  have  very  good 
English.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  nationality  they  are  unless  by  tneir 
names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  they  usually  naturalized  citizens  now? — ^A.  There 
are  a  great  many,  while  oUiers  only  come  here  for  a  few  years  and  then  return  to 
their  native  land.  Their  manner  of  living  is  such  that  even  with  the  small  wages 
-paid  some  of  them  manage  to  accumulate  considerable  money.  They  can  live  on 
what  would  starve  English-speaking  people. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  men  of  families  or  single? — ^A.  There  are  a  great  many  with 
families,  while  there  are  thousands  of  them  without  families. 

Q.  Among  these  non-English-speaking  people,  how  many  in  10  are  there  that 
have  families  and  have  American  social  life? — ^A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say; 
in  different  sections  they  differ. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  work  in  the  same  mines  and  in  the  same  rooms 
wim  the  English-speaking  people? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  mixed  throughout  the  region,  or  are  there  some  mines 
run  wholly  by  English-speakmg  and  others  wholly  by  non-English-speaking  peo- 
ple?— A.  There  are  none  that  I  can  say  are  run  wholly  by  either;  yet  I  will  name 
Carbondale,  Pa. ,  for  instance,  as  being  run  almost  exclusively  by  English-speaking 
people;  and  the  operators  at  that  place,  so  I  am  told  by  the  miners,  do  not  want 
the  foreign  labor,  while  in  other  sections  they  prefer  the  foreign-speaking  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  we  understand  that  the  Polanders  are  a  Slavonic 
people,  and  that  when  you  speak  of  Slavs  you  sx>eak  of  the  Polanders,  too? — ^A. 
No;  the  Polish  and  Slavish  are  different.  The  Polish  and  Slavish  languages  are 
different,  although  a  majority  of  the  Polish  understand  the  Slavish  language, 
and  vice  versa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  As  to  their  habits,  methods,  and  standard  of  living, 
have  you  anything  further  to  say? — ^A.  Their  habit  of  living  is  this:  The  unmar- 
ried men  board  with  the  married  people,  but  in  far  greater  numbers,  according  to 
'  size  of  the  houses,  than  the  English-speiJdng  class  would.  You  will  see  15  or 
'  them  in  the  same  house  of  4  rooms.    They  pay  so  much  to  the  landlady  for 
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the  i>riTilege  of  staving  there,  sleeping  there,  and  cooking,  and  they  bny  their  own 
provisions,  or  they  have  their  landlady  bny  the  same  for  them  and  charge  to  them. 
A  great  many  of  them  have  store  books  of  their  own.  In  this  way  they  live  very 
cheaplv.  The  meat  they  bny  is  chiefly  boiling— the  cheapest  kind  of  meat— and 
that  cheap  meat  and  potatoes,  with  black  coctee  and  bread,  in  some  cases  but- 
ter—bnt  it  is  not  nsed  to  any  great  extent  among  them — constitute  their  living. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Some  vegetables,  I  presume?— A.  Some  vegetables,  but 
not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  spoke  of  these  x>eople  adapting  themselves  in 
some  cases  to  our  language.  Where  such  is  done,  do  you  find  that  they  also 
adapt  themselves  to  the  manner  and  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people, 
or  approach  it  more  nearly  than  those  who  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  our  lan- 
guage?—A.  They  approach  it  more  closely.  In  fact,  you  will  find  some — you 
would  scarcely  know  but  what  they  were  Americans  at  the  present  time.  Those 
are  i)eople  that  came  to  this  country  when  they  were  very  young.  Many  of  them, 
'when  they  were  small  children,  were  brought  here  by  tneir  x>arent8.  They  h»ve 
lived  here  continuously  since  that  time,  and  they  approach  more  closely  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Americans  than  those  do  who  come  here  in  later  life. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  requires  more  than  one  generation  for  them  to  adopt 
the  American  customs? — A.  W  hile  they  may  adopt  some  of  the  American  cus- 
toms, they  will  not  adopt  them  as  a  whole,  for  this  reason:  They  are  being  brought 
up  by  foreign-speaking  parents  and  become  accustomed  to  their  parents'  way  of 
living  and  manners  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  thev  can  not  be  brought  to  the 
ways  and  customs  of  American  people  in  one  generation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Are  your  non-English-speaking  foreigners  there  per- 
manent now  in  their  location,  or  do  they  shift  from  that  district  to  other  districts 
farther  west?— A.  They  are  .continually  moving. 

Q.  Are  there  many  new  coming  in  of  these  non-English-speaking  peoples?— A. 
There  are  quite  a  few,  although  they  do  not  come  in  such  numbers  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

Q.  They  come  in  more  individually  and  isolated,  and  they  used  to  come  together 
in  l&Tge  numbers?— ^A.  Yes;  although  you  will  occasionally  see  a  train  load  come 
in  now,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  they  come  in  such  large  numbers,  is  it  usually 
supposed  that  they  come  oi  their  own  free  will? — ^A.  It  is  usually  supposed  so.  In 
fact,  we  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Many  of  those  that  come  to  this  country 
send  back  for  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  etc.  Whether  it  is  that  that 
causes  them  to  come  m  such  numbers  or  not  I  can  not  say.  As  I  said,  we  have 
no  proof  that  any  of  them  are  brought  in  by  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Your  general  opinion  is  that  most  of  those  come  in 
unaer  the  inducements  of  relatives,  who  send  tickets  to  Europe  and  brin^  them 
here? — ^A.  They  come  under  the  inducements  of  relatives  and  friends,  I  believe. 

Q.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  those  that  came  first  came  in  before  the 
contract  labor  law,  and  the  mines  were  originally  filled  that  way?— A.  They  were 
originally  filled  that  way. 

I  wish  to  state  further  in  re^rd  to  that  strike  of  1897  that  it  resulted  in  great 
benefit  to  many  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers.  The  workmen  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  were  greatly  benefited  by  that  strike.  The  day  men 
were  given  an  increase  of  wages,  while  the  contract  miners  received  a  slight 
advance.  Not  only  with  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  but  where 
I  was  employed  at  that  time,  Jeanesville,  under  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
we  gained  considerable — while  I  can  not  say  an  advance,  yet  it  amounted  to  that. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  contract  miners? — ^A.  Those  miners  who  mine 
coal  by  the  car  measure.  At  that  time  the  miners  of  Jeanesville  were  compelled 
to  buy  their  supplies  of  the  company.  The  word  **  supplies"  means  powder,  oil, 
cotton,  and  all  things  that  may  be  needed  to  mine  ana  produce  coal.  I  say  we 
were  compelled  to  do  so  for  this  reason:  In  July  or  August  of  1897 — I  will  not  be 
positive — ^the  mine  foreman  employed  by  the  Lehigh  valley  Coal  Company  at 
Jeanesville  went  through  the  mines  with  a  list  of  all  miners  who  bought  their 
supplies  of  the  company  and  a  list  of  all  those  who  did  not.  He  called  at  my 
working  place  and  asked  my  x>artner  and  myself  where  we  bought  our  supplies. 
My  partner  told  him  we  got  them  where  we  could  buy  them  cheapest.  The  mine 
foreman  told  us  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  tell  us  that  unless  we  bought  our 
supplies  from  that  company's  supply  store  we  could  take  our  tools  out. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  tools  out? — ^A.  We  did  not;  although  we  were  told  if  we 
did  not  buy  our  supplies  or  some  supplies  there  that  month  that  we  could  take 
them  out.  But  the  strike  of  1897  came  on  and  prevented  them  from  carrying  out 
their  threat. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  supplies?— A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Much  larger  than  yon  conld  get  in  the  yillaffe  or  town  near  there? — ^A.  They 
charged  $2.75  ]per  keg  for  powder,  when  we  could,  buy  from  individuals  or  persons 
running  individual  stores  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  keg  all  we  wished  of  it;  and 
those  coal  companies  bought,  and  buy  at  this  time,  powder  at  90  cents  and  $1  per 
keg,  while  they  charge  the  miners  $2.75  per  "keg  for  it. 

Q.  And  charge  for  the  other  materials  of  wnich  you  spoke  proportionately?— 
Am  Yes. 


Q.  The  same  price  will  illustrate  all?-^A.  Tes. 


Did  they  make  the  same  discriminating  charges  or  overcharges  for  provi- 
sions?— A.  They  do  at  many  nlaces.  At  that  place  there  was  no  company  store. 
There  was  a  store  in  Jeanesvule  that  was  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hay- 
den,  who  had  previous  to  this  time  operated  these  collieries.  AU  provisions  that 
were  bought  in  that  store  by  miners  were  paid  for  through  the  company's  office. 
I  may  say  they  did  not  compel  miners  to  buy  of  that  store,  and  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Do  the  company  stores  prevail  to-  any  great  extent  through  the  anthracite 
region? — ^A.  They  do. 

Q.  Both  in  regard  to  supplies  and  provisions  they  largely  prevail,  do  they? — ^A. 
As  far  as  supplies  are  concerned,  there  is  not  a  colliery  in  the  anthracite  region 
to-day  at  which  they  do  not  keep  supplies  for  the  miners — not  one;  and  while  the 
oi)erators  will  sa;^  that  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  deal  with  them,  they  will 
not  employ  them  if  they  refuse.  * 

Q.  Provisions  and  store  goods  as  well? — ^A.  Not  at  all  of  them;  at  a  great  many 
they  do.  The  coal  operators  will  sav  that  they  do  not  comx>el  miners  to  buy  their 
supplies  with  that  companv.  While  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  oil  in  some 
places,  yet  they  are  comx>elled  to  buy  their  powder  from  these  companies  where 
they  work,  for  they  will  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  buy  your  powder  there  you  can 
work  where  you  buy  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  to  this  commission  the  name  of  the  company  for  whom  you 
were  working  when  this  compulsory  treatment  was  imposed  upon  you? — ^A.  I 
think  I  did;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  you  name  the  man  who  circulated  the  paper 
through  the  mine  and  who  used  the  compulsorymethods? — ^A.  It  was  Mr.  Wuliam 
Hale,  foreman  of  No.  12  sloi>e,  at  Jeanesville,  Fa. 

Q.  How  many  kegs  of  powder  usually  will  2  men  who  are  working  together 
use  in  an  ordinary  month's  work?— A.  I  wish  to  enter  into  this  quite  extensively. 
I  have  spoken  with  men  lately  who  stated  that  owing  to  the  hard  nature  of  the 
coal  which  they  had  to  blast  they  have  used  as  many  as  12  kegs  of  powder  in  1 
month. 

Q.  Two  men? — A.  Yes;  2  men.  While  that  is  above  the  average,  I  will  say 
that  6  kegs  is  a  fair  average.  In  1897  there  were  over  1,272,000  kegs  of  powder 
used  in  the  anthracite;  or,  in  other  words,  at  $1.50  i)er  keg  above  what  we  could 
buy  it  at  from  individuals,  we  were  overcharged  $1,908,000  on  powder  alone. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  strikes? — A.  In  the  strike  of  1897  the  work- 
men, when  shot  by  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies,  were  patrolling  the  highway, 
but  at  some  distance  from  any  coUiery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  How  far  from  any  colliery? — A.  I  should  judge  at  least 
800  yards. 

Q.  How  many  were  together  in  the  patrolling? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  how  many 
there  were. 

Q.  Was  that  patrol  armed  or  without  arms? — ^A.  They  did  not  have  any  arms 
about  them;  neither  guns  nor  revolvers.  All  that  was  found  upon  them  were 
small  pocket  knives,  such  as  we  may  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  persons  were  shot  and  killed  and  how  many 
were  wounded  and  recovered  in  that  strike?- A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was 
18  that  lost  their  lives  or  not;  there  may  be  a  few  more.  A  great  many  were 
wounded;  how  many  I  am  not  positive.  There  is  one  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Hazleton  hospital  who  will  never  recover. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  the  killed  and  wounded  all  so-called  strikers,  or 
were  some  of  the  sheriff's  posse  included  in  those  killed  and  wounded? — ^A.  There 
was  no  one  amons  the  sheriff's  posse  either  killed  or  wounded,  for  the  reason  I 
have  stated,  that  the  strikers  were  not  armed;  and  had  that  sheriff  and  his  posse 
used  the  means  which  they  should  have  used  that  shooting  would  not  have  hap- 
pened; that  I  am  satisfied  of.  My  reasons  are  these:  A  few  days  before  this  time, 
while  marching  along  the  highway,  the  strikers  were  met  by  Mayor  Altmiller,  of 
Hazleton,  with  a  few  policemen,  probably  three  or  four,  and  were  told  that  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  march  through  the  principal  streets  of  Hazleton.    He 
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talked  peaceably  to  them,  and  by  his  kind  manner  induced  them  to  go  another 
route.  The  men  had  not  the  least  intention  of  doing  damage;  that  I  am  positive 
of,  becanse  those  that  were  marching  at  that  time — ^a  great  many  of  the*  strikers  I 
was  acQuainted  with,  had  worked  among  them;  and»  as  I  say,  had  the  proper  steps 
been  taken,  that  shooting  at  Latimer  wonld  never  have  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.])  What  do  you  assiflpi  as  being  the  princii>al  cause  for 
that  shooting?— A.  The  princix>al  cause  that  1  assign  is  this:  They  wished  their 
men  to  go  back  to  work  without  the  advantages  that  the  men  hopea  to  gain,  and 
they  thought  that  by  this  method  they  would  cow  the  men  down,  so  to  speak,  so 
they  would  be  afraid  to  look  for  what  they  thought  was  just.  I  can  not  assign 
any  other  cause. 

Q.  Anything  to  sav  on  the  subject  of  injunction?— A.  The  injunction  in  strikes — 
we  have  not  been  subject  to  that  as  yet;  in  fact,  they  have  not  been  given  a  chance 
to  issue  an  injunction;  but  I  will  say  that  injunctions  should  not  be  issued.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  a  man  down  to  the  low  level  he  is  at  present,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  fldves  the  coal  operators  an  undue  advantage  of  the  miners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  that  been  resorted  to  in  the  Pittsburg  district?— A. 
Yes.  In  any  differences  that  majr  arise  between  anthracite  men  or  between  the 
organized  portion  of  the  industrial  workers  and  the  employers  we  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  try  and  effect  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  ana,  failing  in  this,  we  are 
willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration;  and  strikes  will  not  be  resorted  to 
until  all  peaceable  measures  have  failed. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  weekly ,  semimonthly , 
or  monthly  payments? — ^A.  I  wish  to  say  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania 
stating  that  employees  should  be  pidd  semimonthly  ''on  demand.*'  Those  two 
words  prevented  the  miner  from  receiving  his  wages  semimonthly,  because  if  he 
demands  it  there  is  no  more  work  for  him.  There  is  one  company  in  the  anthra- 
cite to-day  that  is  paying  semimonthly — Ooze  Bros.  &  Co.  At  the  time  I  first 
went  to  work  for  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Company  at  Audenried,  Pa.,  they 
paid  their  employees  semimonthly,  but  for  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  they 
have  paid  them  monthly.  The  reason  why  they  made  this  change  I  can  not  §av. 
We  are  in  favor,  however,  of  a  weekly  p^ayment;  if  we  can  not  get  that,  we  would 
like  by  all  means  to  receive  our  pay  semimonthly.  The  reason  for  this  is  tiiat  the 
workmen  could  spend  the  small  amount  of  money  they  earn  to  a  better  advantage; 
they  could  buy  the  necessities  of  life  at  &  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  at  the 
present  time,  for  with  the  monthly  payment  the  majority  of  miners  use  the  store 
Docikf  and  they  as  a  rule  charge  more  in  those  stores  than  at  places  where  they 
deal  strictly  for  cash. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  miners,  either  singly  or  collectively,  demanded,  in  compli- 
ance with  that  law,  the  pay  due  them? — ^A.  I  have  been  told  that  they  have,  and 
have  received  it,  but  could  not  get  employment  at  that  colliery  afterwards.  I  can 
not  positively  state  the  fact.  I  would  be  led  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pay  semimonthly,  as  the  law  says  they  should  pay, 
and  have  been  told  so  by  many. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule  of  mining  in  the  anthracite  re^on,  by  the  ton  or  by  the 
car,  and  the  price? — ^A.  At  Jeanesville,  Pa.,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  (Company 
the  size  of  the  car  is  108  cubic  feet.  Forty  cubic  feet  will  make  a  ton  of  coal.  The 
miners  ^t  paid  for  that  car  77  cents.  For  driving  what  we  term  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  the  gangway,  or  what  is  known  in  bituminous  coal  mining  as  an  entry, 
they  receive  $4.23  per  yard.  For  blasting  bottom  rock,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
blast  such  in  order  that  the  car  may  go,  they  receive  $1  per  foot.  For  timber  they 
receive  (1.68  per  set.  A  set  of  timoer  is  three  pieces,  known  to  the  miner  as  two 
legs  and  a  collar.  For  props  they  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  each.  For  airways 
they  receive  $3.75  per  yard.  For  heading  between  working  places — ^they  are  driven 
so  that  the  air  current  may  be  brought  up  nearer  to  the  working  face  of  the  mine — 
they  receive  $3.14  per  yard.  Company  miners  receive  $1.98  for  10  hours'  work. 
Company  laborers,  or  all  other  inside  help  working  by  the  day,  receive  $1.10,  $1.44, 
and  $1.64 — ^three  prices.  What  is  known  in  the  anthracite  as  a  patcher  receives 
89  cents  per  day;  door  boys,  69  cents;  oilers  outside,  $1;  carpenters,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
blacksmiths,  $1.75;  stationary  engineers,  from  $43  to  $45  per  month;  firemen, $40. 
A  fireman  works  one  week  on  day  shift  and  one  week  on  the  night  turn.  The 
week  they  are  working  days  they  work  10  hours,  and  when  at  night  work  14 
hours,  and  for  this  price  they  have  to  work  every  day  in  the  month,  Sunday 
included.  Other  laborers  outside,  in  and  around  the  breaker,  receive  $1  to  $1.30 
per  day.  The  majority  of  them  receive  $1.  The  old  man  who  is  not  able  to  fol- 
low ms  occupation  as  a  miner  any  more  is  sometimes  given  employment  in  the 
coal  breakers.  They  receive  generally  90  cents  per  day.  Boys  on  the  breakers  at 
that  place  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day.  The  house  rent— they  live  in  com- 
pany houses,  nearly  all  of  them — is  $5  to  $6  per  month.  A  reduction  in  the  house 
rent  was  granted  on  request  of  the  miners  in  1897,  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yoa  spoke  of  houses.  How  many  rooms?— A.  Three 
and  four.  The  coal  is  sold  to  the  miners  at  $1.75  and  $2.75  per  load,  according  to 
the  size  and  grade  of  the  coal. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  by  the  wagonload?— A.  By  the  wagonload. 
It  is  supposed  to  hold  1  ton.  The  miners  are  charged  that  price  for  the  coal  that 
they  bum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  other  than  miners  buy  it  in  the  open  market  for 
the  same  price?— A.  As  a  general  thing,  theydo.  Still  in  some  cases  the  miners 
receive  their  coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  that  are  not  employed  by  the  com- 
I)anies;  but  that  is  not  the  role.  Miners  are  supposed  to  pay,  and  do  x)ay  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  same  as  those  not  employed  oy  the  company. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  can  a  good  practical  miner  make  per  day  in  min- 
ing by  the  car? — ^A.  I  have  worked  in  places  where  I  was  fortunate  to  earn  $2, 
probably,  and  sometimes  $2.50,  while  I  have  worked  in  other  places  where  I  was 
not  able  to  earn  $1,  and  would  work  equsdly  as  hard,  sometimes  harder  than  I 
did  when  I  was  earning  a  larger  amount. 

Q.  On  the  average  about  what  do  they  earn  per  day? — ^A.  I  have  here  my  checks 
for  my  last  year's  work,  and  I  was  employed  at  one  of  the  best-paid  collieries  in 
the  anthracite.    My  earnings  last  year  were  $404. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  many  days  did  you  work? — ^A.  I  would  not  be 
positive  in  stating  that,  but  about  240,  for  the  antnracite  miners  go  in  and  work 
a  great  many  days  when  the  collieries  are  not  working. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  advantage  it  is  to  the  miner  to  go 
to  work  when  the  colliery  is  idle — coUiery  not  hoisting  coal? — A.  There  is  some 
advantage,  or  they  appear  to  think  it  is  an  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  advantage,  for  this  reason:  In  the  anthracite  at  the  present  time 
each  colliery  is  allowed  so  many  cars  to  fill  for  a  week  or  a  month  oy  the  com- 
'g&ny.  The  miner  goes  in  the  mines  and  works  on  idle  days,  and  he  is  thus  able 
to  load  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  he  could  had  he  not  worked  this  idle  time. 
The  company  is  able  to  fill  their  quota  for  that  colliery  in  a  much  less  time  by 
this  method  than  they  would  were  the  miners  not  to  work  on  idle  days.  I  think, 
if  it  were  possible,  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  any  miner  working  in 
the  mines  when  the  colliery  is  not  running.  I  will  give  my  reasons:  At  the  col- 
liery where  I  worked  the  mines  only  wosk  3  days  per  week,  and  the  miners  work 
the  other  8  days  preparing  their  coal  to  load.  They  can  by  this  method  market 
400  cars  of  coal  each  day.  By  this  I  mean  mine  cieirs.  Were  the  miners  not  to 
go  in  on  idle  time,  250  cars  would  be  the  limit;  so  that  it  would  take  the  company 
almost  5  days  to  get  the  1,200  cars  of  coal  from  the  miners  which  they  want  irom 
that  colliery;  but  by  the  miners  working  idle  time  they  get  these  1,200  cars  in  3 
days,  because  they  could  hoist  400  cars  eaeh  day.  By  so  doing  the  miners  deprive 
all  inside  day  help  and  all  outside  help  of  these  extra  2  days;  but  that  plan  is 
carried  on  to-day  in  the  anthracite  to  a  ^eat  extent.  There  is  one  place  in  the 
anthracite  where  they  have  a  car  of  171  cubic  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  over  4  tons. 
For  that  the  miners  receive  $1.08,  or  27  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  27  cents  per  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  bothered  witn  any  screens  there  ? — ^A.  We  are  not  bothered  with 
any  screens.  We  are  troubled  with  something  worse  than  screens — ^the  docking 
system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.JFARQUHAR.)  Describe  it. — A.  The  dockage  system  is  this:  The 
company  have  what  they  call  a  *'  docking  boss  "  on  every  coal  breaker.  When 
the  cars  of  coal  are  dumped  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  one-quarter,  one-half,  three- 
quarters,  and  in  many  cases  he  takes  the  whole  car  from  the  miner,  after  ^e 
miner  has  mined  it,  and  in  some  collieries  in  the  anthracite  to-day  they  dock  on 
the  average  from  10  to  12  cars  out  of  every  100.  At  the  place  where  I  was  employed 
last,  at  Jeanesville,  they  never  took  less  than  a  full  car,  and  in  my  career  there  as 
a  miner  I  was  docked  sometimes  as  high  as  2  cars  out  of.  4.  When  I  would  load 
and  mine  4  cars  in  one  day,  a  docking  doss  would  take  2  of  those  from  me.  For 
these  2  cars  I  would  not  receive  one  cent,  although  I  had  blasted  that  coal,  had 
paid  for  my  powder  and  other  supplies,  and  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense  oftentimes  to  get  that  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  much  coal  was  there  in  those  two  cars? — ^A. 
That  car  held,  I  would  say,  to  be  within  bounds,  at  least  2-i  tons. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  cause  of  your  being  docked?— A.  They 
claimed.it  was  because  there  was  too  much  slate,  or  at  other  times  they  would 
sav  there  was  bone  in  it.  What  the  miner  calls  bone  in  that  section  is  a  bonv 
substance  not  fit  for  market.  It  is  found  in  the  vein  of  coal.  I  was  docked  fuu 
cars  of  coal  while  mining  when  I  was  positive  and  could  have  taken  an  affidavit 
there  was  not  25  pounds  of  impurity  in  any  one  car.    And  further,  either  in 
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October  or  in  November  of  last  year,  I  was  docked  when  working  in  a  place 
where  I  had  no  slate,  and  they  deuberately  took  my  coal  from  me ;  and  after  I 
had  gone  to  that  docking  boss  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  me  an  injustice,  and 
he  gave  me  the  car  back. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  name  of  the  company  for  whom  you  were  working?— A. 
The  Lehigh  V  alley  Coal  Company.    That  prevails  throughout  the  whole  anthracite. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  what  becomes  of  the  coal  that  you  were  docked? — 
A.  It  IS  put  by  the  company  into  the  same  chute  as  the  coal  they  pay  for. 

Q.  They  do  not  take  any  of  this  out? — A.  They  do  not  take  any  more  out  than 
they  do  out  of  cars  paid  for.    It  is  all  dumped  in  the  same  chute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  And  is  it  sold  for  the  same  price?— A.  Yes.  At  the 
last  time  I  was  docked,  either  in  October  or  November  of  last  year,  when  1 8X)oke 
to  that  docking  boss  and  told  him  I  would  demand  payment  for  that  car,  he  gave 
me  that  car  back  and  told  me  that  I  was  the  most  honest  man  he  ever  met,  and 
that  he  would  never  dock  me  another  one.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  the  man 
who  did  this,  if  you  choose. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it. — ^A.  James  Peacock,  of  Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  these  docking  bosses 
are  instructed  to  dock  by  the  company  for  which  they  work? — ^A.  They  are;  they 
have  told  me  so. 

Q.  In  order  to  reduce  wages  in  that  way? — ^A.  They  did  not  say  what  it  was 
for;  but  they  have  often  told  me  they  were  instructed  by  the  company  to  dock 
that  coal. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  this  dockage  general  in  the  anthracite  region? — ^A. 
It  IS  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  production  of  any 
of  the  anthracite  mines  x>er  month,  and  also  showing  the  amount  docked  during 
that  same  time? — ^A.  I  have.  I  will  leave  it  with  you.  This  statement  is  from  a 
colliery  owned  by  the  West  Ridge  Coal  Company,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  of  Scranton.  The  colliery  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  **  Pig  and 
Whistle.  On  this  list  I  find  that  some  miners  were  docked  as  many  as  7i  cars 
out  of  a  total  of  57  which  they  had  mined  in  1  month.  It  ranges  from  1^  to  7^ 
cars  for  each  miner.  That  was  for  the  month  of  April,  1898.  On  the  same  list 
you  will  find  prices  that  are  charged  in  the  company  and  cash  stores,  respectively. 

(The  statement  above  described  is  as  follows:) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  sent  out  during  the 
month  of  April,  1898,  by  the  respective  miners  at  the  colliery  owned  by  the  West 
Ridge  Coal  Comi)any,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa. ; 
also  showing  the  number  of  cars  each  miner  was  docked  out  of  the  total  mined 
by  him: 


Miner  No. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

13 

17 

19 


Cars 

sent 
out. 


68 
50 
49 
43 
47 
67 
40 
57 
67 
88 
78 
82 


Cars 
docked. 


i 

4* 
8* 


Miner  No. 


21 
HZ 
24 
27 
28 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 


Cars 

sent 
out. 

Cars 
docked. 

57 

^ 

59 

4i 

28 

H 

82 

H 

9 

U 

21 

2 

83 

4i 

80 

3^ 

63 

H 

40 

U 

68 

H 

12 

9k 

Miner  No. 


38 
40 
41 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Total 


III 

Cars 
docked. 

42 

3 

5 

f 

75 

n 

60 

6* 

76 

^ 

40 

^ 

77 

^ 

58 

6 

70 

Sk 

1,750 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  comparative  selling  prices  of  provisions  at 
company  and  cash  stores  (Scrantonion,  May  8, 1899) : 


Provisions, 


Flour iwr  barrel. 

Butter per  pound. 

Bacon do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

Tomatfjes per  can. 


772a- 


-10 


Com- 
pany 
store. 

Cash 
store. 

$8.50 
.25 
.10 
.25 
.12 

16.50 
.19 
.07* 

.m 

.08* 

Provisions. 


Cheese iwr  pound. 

Sugar 17  pounds. 

Suear 20  pounds. 

Raisins per  pound. 

Pickles 


Com- 
pany 
store. 


Cash 
store. 
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One  of  the  ^eatest  injustices  to  the  anthracite  miner  is  the  dockage  system. 
In  regard  to  time  work — ^in  some  mines  in  the  anthracite  to-day,  and  particularly 
so  at  Maltby,  in  Luzerne  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  valley  Ck>al 
Company — ^they  have  a  system  there  that  is  very  unfair.  They  want  from  80  to 
85  cars  per  hour  to  be  hoisted  and  put  through  tneir  breaker.  If  this  amount  is 
not  hoisted  the  drivers,  company  men,  and  the  men  on  the  breaker  are  not  paid 
their  full  hour;  in  other  words,  they  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  coal 
hoisted,  85  cars  x>er  hour  being  the  standard.  The  men  claim  they  should  be  paid 
for  everv  hour  while  on  duty.  Sometimes  some  of  the  machinery  in  the  breaker 
breaks  down,  and  they  are  compelled  to  stop  probably  15  or  20  minutes,  or  half 
an  hour.    That  is  not  their  fault.    They  are  there  ready  to  work. 

Q.  If  more  than  85  cars  per  hour  be  hoisted  are  tnose  men  paid  additional 
wages?— A.  No,  they  are  not  paid  more;  but  if  less  is  hoisted,  then  they  are  paid 
according  to  what  is  hoisted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  remedy  would  you  prescribe  for  this  dockage  sys- 
tem of  which  you  complain?  Could  operators  get  pure  coal  mined  if  they  did 
not  resort  to  some  such  method? — ^A.  I  tmnk  that  the  coal  mined  would  be  equally 
as  good  were  they  not  to  resort  to  this,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated;  often- 
times the  man  that  loads  the  best  coal  gets  the  most  docking.  I  tried  to  load  my 
coal  as  free  from  impurities  as  possible,  but  I  could  not  escape  the  watchful  eyes 
of  that  docking  boss. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  willing  to  have  a  judge?— A.  They  will  not  grant  us  the 

Erivilege.  And  further,  they  have  now  adopted  the  double-dockage  boss  system, 
aving  docMuff  bosses  also  for  the  inside  of  the  mines,  and  anything  that  escapes 
their  eyes  will  oe  docked  when  the  cars  reach  the  breaker;  and  sometimes  both 
do  a  little  docking  on  the  same  car,  and  by  the  time  it  gets  through  their  hands 
the  miner  has  very  little  left.  The  remedy  for  the  dockage  is  this:  Have  a  check 
docking  boss,  in  other  words,  a  docking  doss  employed  Dy  the  miners,  on  that 
breaker.  That  is  one  remedy,  but  that  lam  positive  will  be  stubbornly  contested 
by  the  anthracite  coal  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  miners  ever  attempted  to  secure  legislation 
that  would  aid  them? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
legislation  for  them  would  be  tiseless,  as  the  operators  always  have  managed  to 
elude,  in  some  way  or  other,  all  legislation  that  has  been  passed.  The  only  rem- 
edy that  I  know  for  the  anthracite  miners  is  to  become  thorouRhly  organized,  and 
then  by  peaceful  methods  establish  that  system.  One  thing  I  object  to  is  this:  The 
cars  in  the  anthracite  region  average  from  80  feet  to  171  feet,  and  we  think  that 
the  miners  should  have  a  standard  car  if  the  coal  is  to  be  mined  by  measure;  and 
the  price  should  be  based  on  that  standard  car.  They  could  then  operate  their 
mines  with  cars  as  big  as  they  liked,  while  they  were  willing  to  pay  according  to 
the  size;  but  at  the  present  time  they  have  in  tne  anthracite  cars  of  80  cubic  feet 
that  are  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  a  car,  while  at  other  places  they 
have  cars  of  161  and  171  cubic  feet  and  tiiey  are  paying  $1.08  for  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  are  these  prices  fixed?— A.  In  1875  the  miners 
of  the  anthracite  went  on  a  strike  against  wnat  they  termed  an  unjust  reduction. 
The  operators  at  that  time  formed  a  scale  of  their  own,  based  on  the  idea  that 
coal  should  be  paid  for  according  to  the  selling  price  at  tide  water.  It  was  placed 
on  a  (5  basis;  in  other  words,  when  coal  sold  at  tide  water  at  |5  a  ton,  the  miners 
received  a  certain  price  for  mining;  and  they  also  received  1  cent  advance  on 
every  10  cents  x>er  ton  that  the  price  of  coal  advanced,  and  a  reduction  of  one- 
tenth  of  any  fall  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  miners  never  signed  that  scale,  so 
that  it  was  a  one-sided  affair;  and  at  the  present  time  the  ox)erators  claim  that 
they  pay  the  miner  according  to  this  basis  of  1875,  and  through  the  unorganized 
condition  of  the  miners  they  have  been  able  to  secure  reductions  in  the  price  of  min- 
in{^in  different  places,  and  that  accounts  for  the  marked  difference  in  the  price  of 
mining  in  the  different  places  to-day.  They  have  never  offered  them  a  reduction  as 
a  whole  since  that  time,  but  have  always  reduced  them  one  section  at  a  time,  or, 
in  some  instances,  one  or  two  collieries  at  a  time. 

Q.  If  the  operators  receive  90  i)er  cent  on  every  advance  in  prices,  as  compared 
with  10  per  cent  received  by  the  miners,  can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  the  opera- 
tors oppose  an  advance  in  wages? — A.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  it  would 
take  dollars  out  of  their  pockets,  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 

Q.  It  seems  that  it  would  put  money  in  their  pockets  instead  of  taking  it  out 
to  g^ant  miners  an  advance?— A.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way  for  the  reason  that  the 
miner  has  not  for  many  years  past  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  being  present 
and  seeing  that  he  was  getting  what  really  belonged  to  him;  in  other  words,  the 
coal  operators  fix  the  price  and  the  miners  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  coal 
operators  take  all  the  advance  at  present  and  the  miner  does  not  get  his  share. 
Even  when  the  price  of  coal  does  advance  the  miners  do  not  receive  an  advance. 
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Q.  Then  that  alidiiig  scale  is  not  being  carried  odt?— A.  The  sliding  scale  has 
not  been  carried  ont.  It  has  slid  the  one  way;  it  works  splendidly  the  one  wa^, 
but  it  never  works  the  other.  That  sliding  scale  was  only  in  force  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Lehigh  and  SchaylMll  regions;  in  short,  the  ranks  of  the  miners 
have  been  demoralized  for  several  years  past;  they  were  not  organized,  and  the 
prices  that  prevail  at  present  were  forced  upon  them  becaose  of  their  unorgan- 
ized condition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  are  regulated  by  a  corporation  or 
combination  of  coal  operators?— A.  It  is;  a  combination  known  as  the  * 'Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association." 

Q.  Tne  relation  of  those  prices  takes  place  at  a  certain  period  in  the  year,  for 
the  production  of  the  season,  does  it  not?— A.  It  does;  stating  the  amount  that 
shall  be  mined  for  that  period  and  the  price  which  that  coal  shall  be  sold  at  in  the 
market. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  instances  in  which  the  selling  price  of  that  coal  was  higher 
at  one  time  than  another,  under  this  association's  rules,  and  wages  lower  during 
the  period  in  which  the  product  was  selling  at  the  highest  price? — ^A.  Tou  will 
find  that  coal  sold  this  past  winter  at  a  much  higher  rate  sometimes  than  it  did  at 
others,  and  while  the  miners  were  not  reduced,  ^et  they  did  not  receive  any 
advance  as  they  should  have.  I  do  not  regard  this  sliding  scale  as  in  operation 
at  all  to-day  in  the  anthracite  region;  in  fact,  it  was  never  signed  either  by  the 
miners  or  by  any  representative  of  the  miners. 

Q.  T^hen  was  this  last  anthracite  coal  combination  formed? — ^A.  I  can  not  state 
now  iKMsitively. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  wages  in  the  anthracite  region  prior  to  the  formation  of  this 
coal  combination  were  higher  than  they  were  the  following  season  after  the  com- 
bination was  formed,  even  though  the  product  was  sold  higher  during  the  latter 
period?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  furnish  definite  information  on  that;  but  I  will 
say  that  the  wages  of  the  anthracite  miners  and  all  those  employed  in  and  around 
anthracite  mines  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  few  years,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  wages  paid  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

Q.  (B^  Mr,  Farquhar.)  How  lon^  have  you  known  of  the  existence  of  this 
association — 13  or  14  years? — A.  My  time  as  a  miner  in  the  anthracite  region  has 
not  been  that  long.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge  as  a  miner,  6  years.  Previous 
to  that  time  I  was  a  laborer,  and  x)erhaps  did  not  pay  the  attention  to  these  things 
that  I  should. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite  region,  as  to 
intelligence,  honesty,  and  peaceful  disposition,  do  you  think  that  they  can  proi)erly 
organize  unions  and  gain  m  strength  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  you  speak  of? — ^A. 
As  to  the  intelligence  of  the  anthracite  miners,  I  have  no  doubt;  in  fact,  I  know 
that  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  carry  this  matter  out;  and  the  foreign-speak- 
ing people  in  the  anthracite  region  are  very  anxious  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
orranization  of  their  craft  at  the  present  time,  more  so  than  they  have  ever  been; 
and  I  firmly  impressed  upon  all  of  them  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  all  questions 
in  a  lawful  manner,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna 
valleys,  in  particular,  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  have  manjr  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  are  now  laboring  under  redressed  through  their  organization.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  we  be  f^ven  the  protection  that  should  be  given  to  every  x)eaceable 
American  citizen  in  the  worK  of  organizing. 

.  Q.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  organize  for  strikes,  but  for  fair  play 
between  o{>erator8  and  the  mine  workers? — ^A.  Yes;  to  further  those  principles 
which  are  set  forth  in  our  constitution — conciliation  and  arbitration. 

As  to  store  orders,  I  will  say  that  a  great  many  of  the  anthracite  coal  oi)erators 
run  company  stores  in  connection  with  their  collieries,  and  while  I  have  never 
been  told  that  I  would  have  to  buy  in  these  company  stores,  yet  many  of  the 
miners  have  told  me  recently  that  they  were  compelled  to  and  that  the  superin- 
tendents have  told  them  to  buy  in  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  powder  sold  in  the  company  stores? — A.  I  mean 
living  provisions.  Some  of  the  company  stores  are  such  that  you  can  get  almost 
anything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a  steam  engine. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  i)owder  usually  held  in  a  magazine  by  the 
mine?— A.  It  is  held  in  a  magazine;  they  generally  nave  it  to  hold  picks,  shovels, 
and  all  such  things. 

Q.  It  is  part  of  their  system— selling  the  necessaries  of  life  and  working  utensils 
to  miners? — A.  Yes;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  separate  place;  those  things  are  kept 
separate  on  a  miner's  check.  One  remarkable  feature  about  some  of  the  miners' 
checks  is  that  when  they  would  have  20,  dO,  or  40  cents  left  after  paying  the  store 
bill  the  company  would  always  manage  to  claim  that  much  for  blacksmithing,  so 
that  the  miners  would  draw  a  blank.    I  have  some  checks  here  I  will  leave  with 
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yoii,  but  I  would  not  wish  to  have  the  miners'  names  mentioned,  for  were  they  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  report  I  am  satisfied  that  those  miners  would  leave  the 
anthracite  coal  field.  Here  we  have  one  where  the  miner  earns  $34  and  they 
manage  to  bring  things  out  to  the  exact  cent.  I  promised  the  miners  their  names 
would  not  be  used.  Some  of  them  are  very  poor  men;  in  fact,  all  are,  and  if  they 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  they  would  not  have  car  fare  to  go  any  place 
else.  There  are  a  few  with  larger  amounts  than  these,  but  there  the  miner  has 
to  pay  the  man  who  works  for  him,  or,  in  other  words,  pay  his  laborer  out  of  that 
amount.  That  accounts  for  it  being  larger.  In  connection  with  this  I  have  one 
more  thing  to  leave  with  you,  if  you  would  wish  it — a  company  store  book,  show- 
ing the  account  of  a  miner,  name,  and  place  of  residence.  If  the  commission 
wishes  it,  here  is  an  account  of  the  prices  charged  in  the  company  stores  and  the 
prices  of  provisions  in  the  cash  stores  at  the  same  time.  That  was  published  and 
was  never  contradicted,  and,  in  fact,  is  genuine. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us  any  authority  for  it? — ^A.  The  Scrantonian,  a  news- 
paper of  Scranton,  published  that,  and  they  gave  me  the  privilege  of  using  their 
name  as  being  the  authors  of  it.  I  have  another  account,  which  I  will  hand  to 
you  here,  or  a  company  store  bill  of  $23.29,  and  the  prices  that  nrevailed  in  the 
cash  $tore  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  goods,  which  shows  a  dinerence  in  favor 
of  the,cash  store  of  $6.72  in  that  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  percentage  of  difference? — ^A.  It  will  be 
about  27  per  cent,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  just  now  without  figuring  it  closely. 

Q.  (B^y  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  store?— A.  That  is  the 
Parrish  Coal  Company's  store. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  name  of  the  cash  store? — ^A.  They  were  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  cash  stores  at  that  time;  not  any  particular  store. 

They  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania  which  says  that  they 
shall  not  run  company  stores  in  connection  with  collieries,  but  they  appear  to  do 
this  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The  law,  however,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional; 
but  they  do  at  the  present  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  compel  the  miners  to  deal  in 
their  stores.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  that  was  to  have  been  here  to-day  has  a 
company  store,  and  the  miners  at  that  place  are  told  plainly  that  they  must  deal 
in  that  company  store.  The  remedy  for  that  1  do  not  know,  unless  a  law  could 
be  passed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  could  not  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional; or  organize  thorovighly,  and  so  compel  the  coal  operators  to  close  those 
company  stores.  Congressman  Morgan  B.  Williams  did  close  his  store  at  the 
time  that  law  was  passed,  and  to-day  he  does  not  run  any  store  in  connection 
with  his  colliery;  that  is,  grocery  and  provision  store.  He  does,  like  all  other 
operators,  sell  powder  and  supplies  to  the  employees;  but  he  is  one  of  the  fairest 
operators  to  the  miners  and  to  liis  employees  in  general  that  there  is  in  the  whole 
anthracite  coal  field. 

The  difference  in  wage  schedules  in  the  different  sections — I  can  leave  some 
here  with  you,  which  gives  the  prices  paid  for  all  kinds  of  labor  at  18  or  20  col- 
lieries in  the  Lehigh  region;  also  some  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  Lacka- 
wanna Valley,  showing  tne  different  rates  of  wages  paid.  In  the  Lehigh  region 
outside  labor  on  the  average  is  paid  $1.10  per  day.  That  may  be  above  the  aver- 
age. In  the  Wyoming  Valley  the  average  I  will  place  at  $1.35  per  day  for  the 
same  kind  of  work,  a  difference  of  at  least  25  cents  per  day  between  those  two 
adjoining  sections.  There  are  drivers  in  the  mines  at  Providence,  Pa.,  working 
10  hours  for  87  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  coal  of  the  mines? — ^A. 
I  have  mined  in  several  places  and  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  mining.  The  most  of  the  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  Lehigh 
region  the  veins  nearly  all  pitch  somewhat,  and  in  some  places  they  have  a  very 
rapid  pitch — in  fact,  almost  perpendicular — while  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  the 
veins  are  level,  or  nearly  so.  The  mining  is  harder  on  that  account  in  the  Lehigh 
than  it  is  in  the  Wyoming. 

The  infiuence  of  organized  labor  on  wages — I  will  say  in  regard  to  that  that  at 
the  time  there  was  an  organization  in  the  anthracite  better  wages  prevailed;  the 
men  had  better  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  than  at  the  present  time. 
Where  I  worked  last,  Jeanesville,  the  conditions  of  employment  were  much  better 
after  the  men  became  organized  than  they  were  prior  to  that  time.  In  fact,  to 
work  there  2  years  ago  and  to  work  there  in  that  same  mine  1  year  ago,  or  since 
that  time,  a  person  would  scarcely  think  he  was  working  for  the  same  cempany 
or  under  the  same  foreman,  the  change  was  that  great.  That  is  as  far  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  has  goue  on  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  except  in 
a  general  way,  speaking  of  our  organization,  which  I  suppose  has  been  covered  by 
the  other  witnesses. 
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The  number  of  employees  in  the  anthracite  is  fully  as  great  to-day  as  ever  were. 
There  are  more  men  in  the  anthracite  then  can  find  employment.  There  are  a 
great  many  idle  all  the  time,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  wages  down  below 
what  they  should  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  that  surplus  of  labor  brought  about  by  the 
operators  importing  the  foreign  labor  under  contract? — A.  It  was.  Prior  to  that 
time  all  men  wishing  work  could  find  employment.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of 
to  remedy  this  is  to  adopt  the  8-hour  workday,  if  jKJSsible,  to  g^ve  employment 
to  a  greater  number  of  men.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  give  work  to  the 
unemployed. 

There  are  thousands  of  very  young  boys  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  anthra- 
cite as  door  boys,  and  in  the  breakers.  There  are  many  employed  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  by  reason  of  their  fathers  not  being  able  to  support  the  family; 
and  in  other  cases  you  will  find  many  working  who  are  the  sons  of  widows,  and 
who  are  compelled,  to  work  in  order  to  help  support  the  family.  The  law  in 
Pennsylvania  states  that  no  one  shall  be  employed  in  the  mines  under  the  age  of  14 
years.    I  have  no  doubt  but  what  many  are  employed  under  14  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances? — A.  I  have  seen  many  who,  I  am  almost 
positive,  were  under  14  years. 

Q.  Then,  that  is  the  parents  conniving  at  the  violation  of  the  law;  the  parents 
are  at  fault  as  much  as  the  mine  owners? — ^A.  At  the  breakers  many  boys  are 
employed  under  the  age  at  which  the  law  says  they  shall  nol  be  employed — that  is, 
12  years;  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  remedy  that,  because  the  boys  certainly 
apply  for  employment  and  are  given  the  employment. 

Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment — I  will  name  one  cause  why  the  men  are 
not  employed  more  regularly:  the  output  is  so  much  larger  than  the  consumption. 
That  accounts  for  the  irregularity  of  employment  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
anthracite  mines  are  capable  of  producing,  according  to  the  best  reports  that  can 
be  obtained,  about  70,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  a  year,  while  the  output  so  far  has 
not  exceeded  47,000,000  tons  in  any  one  year.  The  average  time  that  the  anthra- 
cite mines  work  we  might  place  at  150  days  in  1  year.  The  shorter  workday  we 
claim  would  give  employment  to  many  of  those  men  that  are  now  unemployed; 
and  not  only  that,  it  would  give  both  the  men  and  boys  employed  a  better  chance 
to  educate  themselves,  more  time  to  spend  with  their  families  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  educational  feature,  the  one  I  just  mentioned,  above  all. 
Many  boys  who  go  to  work  at  a  very  early  age  can  not  devote  the  time  to  educa- 
tion which  they  sTiould,  and  which  they  would  were  the  mines  to  work  8  hours 
instead  of  10;  and  we  find  the  anthracite  mines  work  in  many  instances  over  10 
hours  per  day.  I  have  been  told  myself,  when  I  would  be  going  out  of  the  mines 
in  the  evening,  that  unless  I  stayed  in  and  worked  until  7  o'clock  I  need  not  go  to 
work  tiie  next  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Told  by  whom? — A.  I  was  told  this  in  Jeanesville  by 
the  mine  foreman  at  that  place.  In  the  winter  of  1896  I  was  working  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Number  4  slope  at  Jeanesville. 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  employment  in  the  anthi-acite  is  this:  It  has 
reduced  wages  and  has  caused  a  surplus  of  labor  which  enables  the  operator  to 
enforce  conditions  upon  the  miners  and  upon  the  workmen  to-day  which  they 
could  not  enforce  upon  them  did  this  surplus  of  labor  not  exist. 
•  Q.  Are  the  miners  in  that  region — ^English-speaking  and  people  speaking  other 
languages — in  favor  of  limiting  the  immigration? — ^A.  The  EJnglish-speaking  peo- 
ple are.  The  foreign-speaking  people  I  have  not  approached  on  that  subject,  for 
the  reason  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  speak  intel- 
ligently on  that  subject.  While  there  are  some,  yet  there  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  able  to  discuss  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  the  anthracite  region,  to  whom 
you  refer  as  in  opx>osition  to  immigration,  of  foreign  birth? — A.  The  majority  of 
them  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth,  wliile 
there  are  thousands  that  are  born  of  foreign  parents. 

Q.  Yet  they  all  unite  on  that  one  point. — A.  That  there  should  be  some  restric- 
tion on  immigration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  colored  labor  in  the  anthracite  region? — 
A.  There  is  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  never  seen  a  colored  man  in  the 
anthracite  working  in  a  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  How  is  your  public-school  system? — A.  Vei-ygoodin 
aU  the  schools  in  the  anthracite  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Q.  Well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  working  people?— A.  If  any  child  is  kept 
in  the  puplic  school  there  until  he  has  gone  through  their  branches  of  study,  he 
will  have  a  very  good  education,  and  such  that  will  fit  him  for  all  ordinar 
purposes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  State  fnmish  educational  facilitie.i  in  foreign 
tongues? — ^A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FABQUHARi)  Have  you  free  text-books  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  Yes. 

t^.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  under  the  head  of  labor-saving  machinery,  or 
mining  machinery? — ^A.  In  the  breaker  they  have  modem  machinery  which  does 
away  with  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  particularly  in  preparing  the  coal.  They 
have  machinery  in  the  anthracite  that  will  clean  the  coal  and  prepare  it  for  mar- 
ket, where  the  breaker  boys  formerly  had  to  do  this  work.  It  displaces  a  great 
number  of  boys,  and  men  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  being  a  good  thing  for  the  boys?— A.  It  throws  a  great 
many  boys  out  of  employment  that  are  old  enough  to  work,  and  who  will  have 
to  go  into  the  mines  or  at  some  other  employment,  for  the  reason  that  their  par- 
ents are  not  able  to  maintain  the  family  without  their  help.  In  the  mines  we  are 
not  troubled  with  very  much  machinery,  as  it  can  not  be  used  to  any  great  advan- 
tage in  anthracite  coal.  The  anthracite  coal  is  of  such  a  hard  nature  that  no 
machine  other  th^n  a  drilling  machine  can  be  used;  and  the  miners  all  have  those 
drilling  machines. 

As  to  giving  definite  information,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  to  any  extent.  I 
will  say ,  however,  that  this  last  combination  that  was  formed,  with  J.  Fierpont 
Morgan  at  the  head,  is  believed  by  all  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting those  individual  oi)erators  from  constructing  their  own  coal  road  to  mar 
ket.  Simpson  and  Watkins  were  the  leaders  in  the  project  of  that  new  coal  road 
which  they  proposed  to  build  from  the  Wyoming  Vafley  to  tide  water.  They  have 
been  bought  out  by  this  combination,  so  that  the  idea  of  building  that  new  road 
has  been  abandoned.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  in  connection  with  combinations. 
Tliey  undoubtedly  charge  extortionate  rates  for  taking  the  coal  from  the  anthra- 
cite mines  to  the  markets.  I  have  a  few  prices  here  which  have  been  procured 
from  an  anthracite-coal  ox>erator  which  I  will  submit:  The  rate  from  Hazleton  to 
Allentown,  52  miles,  is  $1 .10  per  ton.  From  the  same  point  to  Bethlehem,  Pa. ,  57 
miles,  it  is  $1.15  x>er  ton,  and  from  the  same  point  to  Philadelphia,  114  miles,  it  is 
$1.55  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  what  it  is  to  New  York?— A.  I  could  not 
^t  that  rate.  That  is  guarded  so  closely  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that 
information;  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  price  charged  by  the  carry- 
ing companies  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  is  two-nfths,  or  40  "ger  cent,  of  the 
selling  price  of  coal.  The  carrying  companies  take  that  and  the  operators  get 
60  per  cent  for  their  product.    That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  on  that,  to  state  facts. 

We  have  mine  laws  in  Pennsylvania  which  appear  to  be  all  that  they  could  be. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  laws  are  not  carried  out.  I  may,  perhaps,  nave  to  get 
very  plain  on  that  question,  but  as  I  am  here  for  that  purpose  and  to  state  facts  I 
shall.  We  have  a  mine  law  in  Pennsylvania  which  says  that  the  air  shall  be 
carried  to  the  working  face  of  each  place  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sweep  away 
and  render  harmless  all  gases,  powder  smoke,  etc.  It  is  not  done.  I  am  stating 
what  I  know  to  be  facts.  Some  time  in  1897,  or  probably  in  the  bennning  of 
1898,  the  workmen  at  Eckley.  Pa. — a  portion  of  the  district  that  I  was  tnen  work- 
ing in — brought  this  matter  before 'our  district  convention.  The  mine  inspector 
was  notified  to  go  to  that  mine  and  ins];)ect  the  air  in  those  places.  He  went 
there.  All  places  where  union  labor  was  employed  were  stopped  and  the  places 
where  nonunion  labor  was  employed  were  allowed  to  work.  That  I  know  to  be 
a  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  concede,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  good  laws 
if  they  were  enforced  properly? — A.  The  laws  are  good  if  they  were  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  What  means  do  you  suggest  of  enforcing  the  laws? — 
A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  necessary,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  15  or  more 
miners  shall  make  a  complaint  before  any  charges  can  be  made  against  a  mine 
inspector,  and  I  think  that  is  not  just.  I  think  that  if  any  one  man  in  that  mine 
will  say  that  the  air  in  his  particular  working  place  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that 
the  mine  inspector  should  at  once  visit  that  portion  and  cause  better  aii'  to  be 
circulated,  and,  failing  in  this,  that  that  miner  could  report  that  mine  inspector 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  there  should  not  be  15  miners  required. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  mme  inspectors 
there  to  properly  inspect  the  mmes?— A.  I  think  not;  and  those  that  are  there  do 
not  do  their  duty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  often  did  you  say  the  inspectors  came  down  dur- 
ing your  time? — ^A.  I  would  see  the  mine  inspector  very  seldom,  in  fact,  scarcely 
ever  unless  an  accident  occurred;  and  I  have  been  told  by  miners  in  different 
sections  of  the  anthracite  lately  that  they  never  see  the  mine  inspector  unless 
one  of  the  employees  in  the  mines  is  killed. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Do  you  believe  that  those  laws  can  be  enforced  to  a 
verv  great  extent  by  a  more  thorough  organization  of  your  workmen,  in  which 
and  through  which  the  discussion  of  those  questions  can  be  had  at  open  meetings, 
etc.? — A.  I  really  think  that  the  solution  of  that  question,  or  the  best  results, 
would  follow  the  organizing  of  the  miners.  If  it  is  x>068ible  to  effect  a  thorough 
organization  among  them,  I  haye  no  doubt  but  what  those  evils  can  be  remedi^, 
at  least  to  a  great  extent.  The  local  meetings  take  the  place  of  a  school ;  in  other 
words,  the  men  meet  to  educate  each  other  as  to  our  needs  and  to  the  prox>er  way 
of  adjusting  differences  and  remedying  evils.  I  have  worked  in  the  anthracite 
mines  within  the  "past  year  where  I  could  not  work  a  full  day  at  any  one  time,  the 
air  was  so  impure;  and  the  current  of  air  was  not  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
smoke,  so  that  I  would  be  compelled  to  leave  my  work  at  6  or  7  hours,  and  then 
would  not  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  walk  home  many  times. 

As  regards  the  law  regulating  payments:  I  have  my  checks  here  for  the  past 
year  which  I  will  leave  for  you,  and  you  can  use  them  as  you  choose,  with  per- 
mission to  use  my  name,  as  I  do  not  care. 

You  will  understand  that  the  miners  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  are 
compelled  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  topping  on  their  cars,  such  as  they  do  in 
the  bituminous,  and  the  operators  demand  more  topping  on  their  cars  now  than 
they  did  a  short  time  ago.  In  mines  where  they  were  paid  a  certain  price  for  a 
car  with  6  inches  of  topping  they  are  now  compelled  to  put  10, 14,  and  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  18  inches  on  that  same  car  for  the  same  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  On  the  freight  car? — ^A.  On  the  mine  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  worked  every  dav  that  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity?— ^A.  'I  did,  and  worked  a  great  many  days  that  the  mine  did  not  work. 

I  know  the  needs  of  anthracite  miners  as  perhaps  few  know  them.  I  have  seen 
within  the  last  2  years,  in  the  winter  time,  children  without  shoes  to  put  on  their 
feet — could  not  go  to  school,  could  not  go  out  of  the  house— cmd  at  the  same  time 
they  have  been  refused  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  those  very  company  stores  that  I 
have  mentioned.  I  have  Imown  families  in  the  past  year  to  do  without  meat  for 
a  month  at  a  time;  that  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  meat.  And  I  have 
known  cases  where  families  did  not  have  the  bread  to  give  their  children  on  their 
rising  from  their  beds  in  the  morning. 

Statk  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Luzerne: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  mv  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Gomimssion  are  true,  and  that  all 
otner  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Benjamin  James. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1899. 

J.  F.  Donahue,  J,  P., 
Third  Ward,  WilkeOxirre,  Pa, 

Certificate  on  file  in  Pension  Department,  Washington. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OP  lOL  E.  G.  BEOOKS, 

Coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairmam  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Brooks  testified.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed  in  the 
examination  of  the  witness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Please  give  the  title  of  your  company  and  place  of 
business. — ^A.  I  am  connected  with  three  or  four  companies.  One  is  located 
about  8  miles  south  of  Scranton — Greenwood  Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of 
that  company.  The  next  one  is  down  about  5  miles  oelow  that,  south  again 
toward  Wilkesbarre,  called  tiie  Langcliff  (yoal  Company;  I  am  president  of  that 
also.  Then  down  about  8  miles  below  that  we  have  what  is  called  the  Laflin 
Coal  Company;  I  am  president  of  that  also.  We  also  have  a  system  of  washers 
called  Brooks's  Coal  (Jompany.  We  have  only  two  ready,  but  four  contemplated; 
that  is,  washing  dumps  in  connection  with  the  colliery. 

Q.  Are  those  companies  to  which  you  refer  separate  and  independent  of  each 
other?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  organization  between  the  coal  ox>erators  of  the  district 
in  which  these  mines  are  located? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  particular  form  of  organi- 
zation except  what  is  known  as  the  Anthracite  Coal  Ox)erator8'  Association.  It 
is  simply  an  organization  which  comes  together  every  3  months  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  the  coal  trade  generally  and  keep  posted  as  to  the  statistics  from  time 
to  time. 

Q.  Does  this  association  regpilate  the  selling  prices,  reduction,  or  anything  of 
that  kind?~A.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

(J.  Wages? — ^A.  Well,  by  the  general  custom  in  that  region  we  are  governed  by 
adjoining  corporations,  railroad  comx>anies.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  one  of  our 
largest  comx)etitors. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  organization  among  the  oi>erators  of  your  district  known  as 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust,  or  is  it  a  railway? — ^A.  That  is  comx>osed  of  railways 
operating  coal  mines.  The  coal  operators  are  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  com- 
X)osed  only  of  those  interested  in  the  railroad  ana  coal  companies  jointly,  and  we 
are  really  in  their  hands;  that  is  to  say,  most  of  us  are  under  contract  called  the 
60  per  cent  contract— 60  per  cent  of  tide-water  prices;  i)ea  coal,  45  per  cent  of  tide- 
waterprices. 

Q.  Tnis  contract  you  refer  to  is  a  contract  made  with  the  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  product  is  all  sold  to  them? — ^A.  Nearly  all.  Of  course  occasionally 
we  sell  a  few  cars  outside. 

Q.  They  market  it? — A.  They  market  what  they  take  under  these  contracts. 

Q.  And  the  producers  get  60  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes;  60,  45,  and  82  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  tide-water  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  carrying  company  with  whom  these  contracts  are 
made  by  operators  of  your  field? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  eleven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  names? — A.  Of  course  they  have  been 
consolidated.  I  could  give  the  names  as  we  used  to  know  them;  for  instance, 
used  to  be  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Pennsylvania  Railroad Com- 
panv,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, Erie  Railroad  Comx)any,  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  agreement  among  themselves,  that  is,  the  railroads,  to 
allow  each  one  a  certain  per  cent  of  this  carrying  to  the  trade? — ^A.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  judge.  Of  course,  we,  as  operators,  do  not  get  into  that  circle.  We  sell 
the  coal  to  them  at  the  colliery.  Tne  railroad  companies  govern  that  themselves. 
There  was  an  xmderstanding  by  which,  a  few  years  ago,  they  allowed  to  each  one 
of  those  interested  a  given  ner  cent  of  the  traide,  and  that  was  based  upon  what 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  on  the  markets  the  previous  year  or  two. 

Q.  Are  they  now  or  have  they  ever  been  competing  with  each  other  in  regard 
to  carrying? — A.  Only  at  odd  times.  They  always  complained  that  the  other  fel- 
low was  not  living  up  to  the  per  cent  allotted,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  understand  that  these  carrying  companies 
have  any  mutual  association  by  which  prices  of  ti'ansportatlon  and  the  price  to 
the  operators  are  regulated? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  uniform  organization, 
but  tnere  apparently  is  an  understanding. 

Q.  Where  is  the  general  market  for  this  coal? — A.  Most  of  it  in  New  York  City, 
though  some  in  New  York  State;  considerable  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
often  at  Washington. 

Q.  Is  this  method  of  disposing  of  your  product  to  the  railroad  companies  a  mat- 
ter of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  tne  coal-mine  operators,  or  is  it  brought 
about  by  force  of  circumstances? — ^A.  When  that  contract  on  the  basis  of  60,  45, 
and  32  per  cent  was  first  brought  about  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  considered  a  very 
fair  deal,  as  most  every  oi)erator  would  prefer  to  sell  to  one  man  rather  than  to 
carry  it  all  over  the  coxmtry,  or,  rather,  trade  in  the  different  markets.  In  that 
way  they  take  upon  themselves  to  furnish  cars;  thev  put  them  in  and  sell  the  coal 
ana  pay  us  our  money,  whereas  we  would  have  to  have  several  agents  if  we  sold 
it  ourselves. 

Q.  Is  that  plan  equally  acceptable  to  the  operators  to-day? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  regulate  the  output  of  the  various  mine 
owners? — A.  We  do  not  regulate  it. 

Q.  Each  company  is  allowed  by  this  railroad  combination  a  certain  per  cent  of 
its  capacity? — ^A.  Yes.  These  companies  have  an  understanding  that  each  rail- 
road company  shall  carry  a  certain  per  cent.  There  is  an  agreement  ux)on  a  cer- 
tain allotment;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  was  allowed  18.85;  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  ,11.40;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  20.50;  Delaware  and 
Hiidson  Canal,  9.60;  Lehigh  Valley,  15.65;  Central  Railroaa  of  New  Jersey,  11.70; 
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Erie  Railroad,  4.00;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  4.00;  and  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western,  3.10;  the  Cox  interest,  8.50;  the  New  York,  Susqueluuina  and 
Western,  3.20.  Those  were  the  understandings  between  them,  and  thev  try  to 
live  up  to  them.  In  jiroportion  to  the  number  of  collieries,  they  fixed  the  num- 
ber oi  cars  to  be  distributed,  and  we  have  but  very  little  to  do  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  noticed  in  the  distribution  of  cars? — A.  Well ,  yes ; 
in  this  way:  The  grreat  trouble  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  I  regard  as  the  Key 
to  the  whole  situation,  is  the  policy  adopted  by  carrying  companies  without  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  the  employees.  They  had  a  great  time  in  talking  and 
adjusting  the  percentages.  It  took  them  a  year  to  get  at  those  figures.  They  have 
never  been  satisfactory.  These  percentages  are  not  equitable.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries make  as  high  as  250  days  a  year,  while  others  make  100  days.  The  great 
trouble  in  that  is  this:  The  employees  who  make  100  days  will  go  to  work  where 
they  can  make  250,  and  the  result  is  the  men  are  constantly  changing.  These  are 
small  companies,  and  they  can  not  heli>  themselves.  For  instance,  we  had  a 
colliery  last  year  that  made  100  days,  wmle  right  adjoining  us  there  was  a  col- 
liery that  made  220  da^s. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  due  to  an  unjust  ratine  as  to  the  amount  of  their  capac- 
ity?— ^A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the  Delaware  ana  Hudson  rating,  9.60,  should  not 
have  been  over  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  does  this  rating? — ^A.  Individuals  connected  with  these  companies,  gen- 
erally the  vice-presidents  of  the  carrying  companies.  As  to  the  remedy  for  that, 
I  think  we  have  always  argued  that  matter  from  the  tonnage.  The  market  takes 
about  forty-five  million,  and  the  producing  capacity  is  about  sixty-five  million  of 
anthracite  coal.  I  hold  there  is  but  one  way  to  adjust  that^et  the  tonnage  take 
care  of  itself,  and  let  the  employees  of  the  anthracite  region  ms^e  about  the  same 
number  of  working  days.  Then  the  employees  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  opera- 
tors will  be  satisfied.  The  x>ercentage,  I  think,  should  be  based  on  the  working 
days.  The  average  number  of  working  days  last  year  was  142.  But  some  col- 
lieries make  100  days,  and  some  do  not  make  over  90,  while  some  others  are  allowed 
to  make  over  200. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Do  all  those  eleven  transportation  companies  own 
mines? — A.  WeU,  yes;  but  not  under  that  exact  name. 

Q.  Granted  that  nine-tenths  of  these  companies  own  their  own  mines;  you  out- 
side operators  must  take  what  is  left  of  this  pro  rata? — ^A.  Well,  no.  Suppose  I 
give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean:  We  will  say  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  companies  get 
together;  they  can  control  the  situation.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  get  3i  or  4  per  cent,  you  know.  The  Lehigh  Valley  takes  15.56.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  what  the  percentage  should  be.  The  ground  I  take  all  the 
time  is  that  I  do  not  care  an^^thing  about  the  percentage;  but  the  emploj[ees  of 
the  anthracite  should  work  lust  the  same  time,  or  about  that.  I  think  justice 
demands  the  employees  ougnt  to  be  considered  in  preference  to  the  corporation. 
It  keeps  them  all  satisfied;  they  are  generally  satimed  if  they  are  working  iust 
the  same  time.  They  can  not  get  full  time;  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  I  think  the  only  way  to  restrict  is  to  allow  the  employees  to  work 
the  same  time.  Instead  of  taking  tons,  take  days.  The  original  understanding 
was  based  upon  what  they  had  been  mining  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  that 
was  what  these  percentages  were  figured  out  from.  If  placed  on  the  lime  they 
make,  and  it  was  understood  among  the  employees  that  we  divide  the  time,  the 
tonnage  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  unfair  toward  the  mine  workers  them- 
selves and  just  as  unfair  to  the  independent  operators  and  the  smaller  carrying 
comi>anies  who  own  coal  mines  likewise? — ^A.  1  am  prepared  to  say  this,  that  the 
situation  to-day  stands  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  companies.  Take  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Reading,  and  Central  of 
New  Jersey — they  control  the  situation;  give  the  cars  as  they  please.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  averaged  over  200  days 
last  year,  while  the  average  of  the  anthracite  region  was  142  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  coal  companies  who 
are  separate  from  the  railroad  companies  are  obliged  to  take  what  was  left  in  the 
way  or  cars.  Now,  in  this  you  have  large  and  small  companies;  do  you  find  that 
the  larger  companies  in  any  case  get  preference  over  the  smaller  ones  from  rail- 
road companies  that  are  not  connectea  with  them  directly? — ^A.  Really,  there  are 
80  f&w  that  are  not  in  one^r  the  other  of  those  aUotments;  for  instance,  we  send 
200,000  tons  a  year  to  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western.  Even  though 
we  control  no  trade,  we  are  considered  in  that  allotment,  and  the  result  is  our 
companies  get  cars  according  to  the  percentage  allotted  to  that  road  over  which 
coal  is  shipped. 
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Q.  Is  there  much  variation  in  the  producing  cax>acity  of  a  miner  in  the  anthra- 
cite region?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  producing  capacity  of  a 
miner,  particularly  when  you  take  the  number  of  laboring  days.  Some  people 
can  do  in  6  or  7  hours  what  others  can  do  in  9. 

Q.  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  not  much  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  veins, 
then,  if  there  was  a  proper  rating  aS/to  the  capacity  of  your  mines,  I  mean  an 
equitable  rating  as  between  all  operators  concerned,  it  would  lead  to  the  same 
results,  or  practically  the  same,  as  if  the  distribution  were  made  by  days  of  work, 
would  it  not?— A.  Yes,  it  would,  and  would  not.  You  can  change  the  days  of 
work,  whether  you  make  it  8  or  10  hours.  I  would  rather  see  them  cut  every- 
thing to  8.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  8  hours  is  a  big  day's  work  in'  the  mine.  I  am 
not  much  in  favor  of  10  hours  for  miners  and  laborers. 

Q.  Are  you  of  that  firm  belief? — ^A.  I  am,  honestly;  and  there  is  another  thing: 
No  m  jitter  what  the  adjustment  is  in  the  percentage  principle,  vou  see  that  can 
not  continue  forever,  because  men  make  changes.  Our  breaker  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100,000  this  year.  I  am  goin^  to  put  200,000  through  next  year,  but 
in  the  meantime  there  is  no  rerating.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  plain  counting. 

Q.  Under  the  system  of  rating  by  percentage  there  is  no  incentive  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  your  mine;  in  fact,  if  the  capacity  fsdls  off  you  get  an  additionid 
number  of  days'  work. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  instance  In  your  region  in  which  a  coal  company  stayed 
out  and  refused  to  sell  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  prices  fixed? — ^A.  We  have 
not,  until  here  lately.  They  take  the  coal;  we  do  not  refuse  to  sell  it  to  them, 
but  refuse  absolutely  to  renew  all  contracts  run  out.  In  this  case  we  refused 
absolutely  to  renew  contracts  under  the  old  basis,  simply  because  it  is  so  unjust 
in  this  light.  We  find,  at  the  rates  bituminous  coal  has  been  hauled  in  there,  and 
all  over,  and  at  the  rate  charged  us  for  anthracite  as  compared  with  bituminous 
coal,  that  we  can  not  live  unless  we  come  down  in  price  to  compete  with  it,  while 
the  railroad  companies  might  Uve.  Now,  the  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  own- 
ers of  a  railroad  is  that  we  simply  get  a  profit  at  the  mine,  if  there  is  any,  while 
if  railroads  do  not  make  anything  there  they  do  on  carting  it,  for  the  price  for 
carrying  anthracite  coal  is  about  10  mills  per  mile,  while  the  average  rate  for 
bituminous  ^oal  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  2i  mills.  That  is  one  of  the  leading 
troubles  in  the  anthracite  region.  If  they  carry  anthracite  coal,  we  can  not  see 
why  they  can  not  carry  it  for  the  same  price  that  bituminous  is  hauled.  It  ought 
to  be  the  same. 

Q.  If  the  operators  in  your  region  who  have  coal  to  market  should  send  their 
coal  and  pay  the  railroad  companies  their  price  for  transporting  it,  what  would 
be  the  result? — ^A.  Of  course  they  probably  would  fumisn  you  cars,  though  we 
have  instances  where  we  have  ordered  cars,  I  guess  2  years  ago,  and  they  simply 
make  a  polite  reply  that  they  have  no  cars.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson;  we  have  ordered  cars  time  and  again,  and  our  collieries  are  connected 
with  their  tracks.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  10  cars  in  2  years.  We  must  sell 
at  what  we  can  get. 

Q.  The  operators  of  mining  properties  along  these  lines  have  no  alternative  but 
to  allow  railroad  companies  to  dispose  of  their  product?— A.  That  is  about  the 
essence  of  it. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  mining  property,  and  di^s  the  coal 
to  the  surface  and  loads  it  on  a  railroad  car,  have  any  say  as  to  what  it  shall  be 
sold  to  the  consumer  for,  or  do  the  carrying  companies  nx  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer?—A.  They  do;  for  instance,  you  saw  m  the  pax>er  yesterday  where  they 
regulated  the  prices  for  May. 

<5j.  You  get  60  per  cent?— A.  Of  whatever  they  agreed  u];)on.  "We  have  to  take 
their  word  for  that. 

O.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coal  producer  of  the 
antnracite  region,  who  is  obliged  to  deal  with  such  surroundings,  is  simply  the 
crushing  power  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  miner? — ^A.  Yes;  I  under- 
stand, I  think,  what  you  mean,  and  I  would  reply  to  that  something  like  this:  We 
are  between  two  millstones.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  not  see. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  conceive  how  some  collieries  right  there  are  making 
so  mucn  more  time  than  we  are  making.  That  is  the  great  trouble.  The  result 
is  they  are  full  of  employees  all  the  time.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  employees,  it 
is  with  the  individuals  who  can  not  give  as  much  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  You  said  the  railroads  made  a  price  for  the  month  of 
May  just  lately.  How  ao  you  know  the  price  they  obtain  for  that;  do  thSy  make 
you  a  written  statement? — A.  They  make  us  a  written  statement.  In  some  con- 
tracts there  are  provisions  by  which,  if  you  desire  it,  you  can  get  the  president  to 
swear  to  it,  but  that  clause  is  in  but  very  few.    It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fa&quhar.)  Even  if  you  knew  you  would  have  no  remedy. — ^A. 
That  IS  the  point;  we  have  no  remedy;  and  the  moment  we  get  in  a  quarrel  with 
them  we  strain  the  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Does  the  price  for  which  your  coal  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers by  the  companies  who  carry  it  from  the  mine  to  the  market  determine 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  mining  it? — ^A.  Yes;  due  to  the  fact  that  we  in  turn  are 
governed  by  what  they  pav  for  mining,  and  they  govern  that  themselves,  so  we 
are  right  in  their  hands  all  the  time.  Suppose  we  attempted  to  run  a  rate  scale  5 
per  cent  below  them,  of  course  we  would  expect  that  our  men  would  strike  at 
once.  That  is  a  x)olicy  that  is  carried  out  in  all  regions  there.  We  follow  and 
agree  to  pav  about  the  same  as  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and 
Lehigh  Valley;  whatever  they  pay  we  feel  satisfied,  whetiier  we  make  or  break 
by  it. 

Q.  rBy  Representative  Otjen.  )  I  understand  that  these  railroad  companies  that 
own  tneir  own  mines,  work  their  mines  more  days  than  mines  are  worked  which 
are  owned  by  other  people? — ^A.  They  do;  and  under  what  they  consider  a  fair 
adjustment  of  cax)acity.  We  had  two  colHeries  placed  on  a  certain  line — ^Dela- 
ware and  Hudson — connected  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western;  now 
these  comi)anie8  understand  each  other.  We  made  at  these  two  collieries  108 
days,  while  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  collieries  averaged  a  little  oyer,  I  think,  200. 

Q.  Nearly  double? — ^A.  They  fixed  the  percent!^,  and,  as  I  say,  they  get  the 
great  majority  in  the  division  of  cars. 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  to  allow  mines  to  run  their  full  capacity? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  There  is  not  sufficient  consumption? — ^A.  I  think  the  market  took  about 
43,000,000  tons.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  take  a  little  over  45,000,000  this 
y^ar.  About  one-third  of  the  coal-producing  properties  or  companies  engaged 
in  the  anthracite  business  in  the  State  are  in  tne  same  situation  as  ourselves. 

Q.  And  the  other  two-thirds  are  connected  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mention  that  the  average  working  days  in  the 
an&racite  re^on  last  year  was  142  days? — ^A.  That  is  what  it  actually  was,  count- 
ing all  the  mmes  in  the  anthracite  region — ^a  total  of  874. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  average  wa^^  of  the  mine  workers? — ^A.  Yes.  Six  cars 
is  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work.  That  is  the  allotment.  They  have  agreed  upon 
that. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Philx.ips.)  State  how  much  is  held  by  the  cars  that  are  used  in  the 
mines. — A.  They  will  run  from  1|  to  2  tons;  they  differ  in  size  in  different  col- 
lieries, and  that  has  been  in  vogue  for,  I  suppose,  80  years.  Finally,  the  men 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  that  they 
would  not  loa^  over  6  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  paid  by  the  ton  or  car? — ^A.  Both.  In  our 
case  we  pay  them  by  the  car     They  are  paid  both  ways. 

Q.  What  is  the  ruling  price  by  the  car? — ^A.  Well,  those  cars  range,  I  would 
say,  from  75  cents  to  $1.20;  that  is,  running  from  1^  to  2  tons.  Of  course,  very 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vein.  Por  mining  in  a  4-foot  vein  we  have  to 
I>ay  a  little  more  than  for  mining  in  a  thicker  vein,  with  less  impurities. 

Q.  The  average  wages  of  miners  in  your  diBtrict--the  day's  work  is  6  cars;  the 
feUow  who  helps  gets  one-third;  suppose  this  is  $1  a  car;  he  will  get  $2,  and  the 
other  fellow  gets  |4,  and  he  buys  all  tools  and  supplies  out  of  that;  so  that  while 
the  laborer  is  making  $2  the  mmer  is  supposed  to  make  about  $2.50  or  pretty  close 
to  that? — ^A.  Of  course^  you  have  to  t^e  the  eeneral  average  to  ^et  at  it,  for 
different  mines  differ  in  price.  It  is  very  hara.  In  some  places  it  is  contract 
labor;  some  places  day  work,  and  in  some  places  instead  of  working  days  full 
time  they  work  5  or  6  hours;  so  you  can  reduce  it  in  proportion.  That  is  a  great 
drawback.  Failure  to  bring  about  full  time  should  be  adjusted  so  that  employees 
of  the  anthracite  region,  about  150,000,  should  be  considered  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  coal  trade,  and  if  they  all  worked  about  the  same  time,  even 
for  only  142  instead  of  200  and  250  days,  they  would  be  much  better  satisfied  with 
their  condition. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  transportation  companies  fix  a  price  to  the  con- 
sumer.— ^A.  Fix  the  price  to  the  consumer.  There  are  individual  operators  who 
are  shipping  where  there  are  two  or  three  mines  connected  with  a  particular  road, 
and  putting  the  coal  on  the  market.  You  can  hardly  say  coal  companies  fix  the 
price — ^indfiectly  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Substantially?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  the  index)endent  operator  sends  his  product  to 
the  market  by  one  of  the  railroads  of  the  mining  combination,  is  the  competition 
in  the  market  conciliatory  between  the  two,  or  does  the  independent  operator,  by 
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force,  have  to  sell  at  t'le  rates  laid  down? — A.  Yes,  they  must;  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  capacity  of  production  is  20,000,000  tons  more  than  the  demand  of  the 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Does  the  variation  in  market  prices  affect  the  cost  of 
transportation? — ^A.  Transix)rtation  has  been  the  same  for  years. 

O.  If  the  transportation  company  practically  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer 
and  always  receives  10  mills  per  mile  for  transportation,  is  there  or  not  an  incen- 
tive on  their  part  to  keep  the  mines  running,  tnough  they  know  they  are  dispos- 
ing of  the  product  at  ruinous  prices? — A.  Exactly;  that  is  correct.  They  carry, 
say.  thirty  million.  Supjwse  tney  lose  $1,000,000  this  year  on  coal  mines;  if  they 
make  four  or  five  million  on  their  roads  through  keeping  up  their  rate,  they  can 
afford  it.  They  would  be  the  gainer.  The  great  trouble,  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 
that  it  is  constantly  curtailing  the  market  for  anthracite  coal,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  not  get  $5  for  coal  as  we  did  years  ago,  since  bituminous  increased 
to  such  an  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  large  transportation  companies, 
own  and  control  both  the  rail  and  water  transiwrtation? — A.  Well,  they  do  in 
this  way,  that  we  have  no  method  of  getting  it  to  the  water  except  over  these 
lines;  hence  they  control  the  whole  situation. 

Q.  Do  not  they  own  their  own  line  of  carriers? — ^A.  They  do,  largely, 

Q.  CBj  Representative  Otjen.)  Has  this  question  ever  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  fact  that  the  railroads  charge 
for  one  coal  a  higher  price  than  for  another? — A.  Yes,  but  they  claimed  they 
had  not  the  power  to  regulate  it;  that  they  need  more  jwwer  in  order  to  regulate 
freight  rates.  Cox  Bros.  &  Co.  sued  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  commission  said, 
callmg  the  case  up,  that  while  it  had  power  to  say  when  a  rate  was  excessive,  and 
it  could  name  a  rate  that  was  reasonaole.  it  had  not  the  power  to  enforce  it;  so  tne 
result  of  the  suit  was  placing  Cox  Bros.  &  Co.  where  they  were  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  seems  from  your  testimony  that  the  independent  pro- 
ducers, constituting  one-third,  to  which  class  you  belong,  are  almost  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  two-thirds  who  have  connection  with  the  transx)ortation  com- 
panies.   Is  that  so? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  why  do  they  permit  any  of  your  coal  to  go  to  the  market? — ^A.  The 
only  reason  I  can  assign  is  that  that  would  be  too  flagrant  a  violation  of  decency; 
that  could  not  stand. 

Q.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  that? — ^A.  Yes,  except  a  greater  power 
steps  in  under  such  a  radical  situation  and  helps  us. 

Q.  You  mean  Government  control? — ^A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  given  power  sufficient  to  regulate  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  I  suppose  you  would  be  entitled  to  cars,  and 
the  question  would  be  whether  the  rauroads  were  able  to  furnish  the  cars? — A. 
Well,  you  could  go  along  the  lines  and  find  thousands  of  cars  resting  in  different 
freight  yards;  we  ask  them  for  cars  and  they  will  wiite  us  that  they  are  short  of 
cars  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to  rail- 
road companies  justifying  themselves  in  discriminating  against  any  operator  by 
refusing  him  cars? — A.  I  do  not  know,  ordinarily,  what  to  say  to  that;  of  course, 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than,  **  We  have  the  whip  and  we  will  use  it  to  the 
extent  we  think  best  in  our  own  interests.'* 

Q.  Can  they  always  advance  reasons  rather  difficult  to  disprove? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
Of  course,  there  is  very  little  honor  among  those  larger  companies.  They  want 
to  regulate  and  will  regulate  this  product.  Of  course,  they  avoid  and  evade  the 
truth  very  often  in  order  to  avoid  getting  in  trouble,  you  know.  But  we  know, 
through  experience,  about  how  these  things  go.  We  are  simply  in  the  hands  of 
the  coal-carrying  companies  who  have  large  interests  in  coal  mines.  If  we  go 
into  a  fight  with  them  the  first  thing  you  Imow  they  knock  down  coal  half  a  dol- 
lar a  ton.  Suppose  they  lose  $100,000  in  a  fight,  you  never  see  them  knock  down 
rates  on  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Freights  have  never  changed? — A.  It  is  in  their  power, 
in  other  words,  to  run  their  coal  mines  at  a  loss  and  make  a  magnificent  profit  on 
their  railroads;  and  that  will  close  eveiy  one  of  the  independent  operators.  You 
see  the  situation.  It  is  in  the  power  or  these  coal-carrying  companies  who  own 
coal  mines  and  railroads,  which  cany  coal  to  the  tide  as  well  as  to  the  lakes,  to 
close  up  every  independent  operator  in  this  way.  They  can  so  reduce  the  profits 
on  coal  and  keep  up  freight  rates  that  they  can  lose  the  profit  on  their  coal  and 
yet  make  a  magnificent  profit  on  their  roads.  That  is  the  situation.  It  is  due  to 
excessive  freight  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  yon  believe  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  coal  trade 
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from  every  standpoint,  excepting,  of  conrse,  that  of  those  who  are  directly  profit- 
ing by  it,  to  have  coal  mines  owned  and  operated  by  railroad  companies? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  IS  aetrimental  to  the  best  interests  to  have  a  railroad  having  a  large  interest  in 
coal  mines  and,  through  that  railroad,  controlling  the  situation.  Those  railroads 
control  the  anthracite  region  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  power,  then,  which  you  are  speaking  about,  has 
been  so  absolute  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  gather  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  there  at  a  comparatively  small  figure? — ^A.  Yes,  they  have  bought 
very  low.  Take  the  Fhilademhia  and  Beading,  for  instance,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western.  The  Beading,  for  instance,  owns  about  90,000  acres,  I 
should  say,  of  coal  territory.  Every  foot  of  it  does  not  carry  coal,  but  it  is  in  the 
coal  fields  and  was  bought  for  coal  lands  and  bought  very  cheaply.  Now  they  are 
ox>erating  on  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres.  Of  course  they  pay  a  royalty  on  all  the 
rest — on  the  unmined  coal.  That  means  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  paid  in  advance  as  royalty  for  coal  which  probably  will  not  be  mined  in 
50  years  from  now.  They  never  could  do  that  except  by  hi&ving  an  excessive  rate 
on  something;  and  the  freight  rates  keep  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.T  Do  they  own  the  surface?— A.  In  most  cases  they  do; 
in  some  cases  they  do  not;  but  they  own  the  coal,  and  that  is  equal  to  controlling 
the  situation.  You  often  see  it  reported  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  lost 
$200,000  or  $300,000  last  month.  Whatever  it  may  be,  under  the  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  at  £dl.  What  they  are  paying  for  this  undeveloi)ed  territory — ^taxes 
and  everything — ^makes  their  fixed  charges  enormous.  If  you  are  operating  an 
acre  and  have  4  or  5  acres  that  you  are  doing  nothing  with,  and  the  acre  must 
carry  it  all,  you  see  you  lose  money.  When  you  see  it  reported  that  they  have  lost 
money,  that  is  true;  it  is  true  that  the  fixed  charges,  due  to  the  x>olicy  adopted 
of  getting  everything  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  make  it  heavy  on  the  portion  they 
are  operating. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.)  If  they  were  operating  it  all  they  would  not  be 
losing  money? — ^A.  That  would  be  very  different.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  when 
I  speak  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  operating  a  small  proportion  of  the  prop- 
erty compared  with  the  portion  that  is  undeveloped. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of 
taxing,  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  some  of  the  States? — ^A.  Not  very  much.  Of 
course  the  rule  is  to  tax  these  properties  in  different  counties  at  different  valua- 
tions. Whether  that  is  equitable  all  around  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  can 
simnly  say  what  the  ordinary  colliery  tax  is  now — about  $2,000,  open  and  devel- 
opea;  and  there  are  874  of  these,  and  a  very  large  territory  undeveloped.  What 
that  taxation  is  based  on  in  different  counties  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  subject  simply  to  the  county  assessors? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  some  cases  they  regulate  them  upon  the  number  of  feet  in  thickness.  Suppose 
there  are  five  veins  and  in  those  five  veins  there  is  30  feet  of  coal,  they  then 
place  a  valuation  on  the  coal  per  foot  in  thickness.  Other  places  they  take  it  i)er 
acre  without  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein.  That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  commissioners  or  assessors,  or  the  policy  which  they  adopt  in  different  coun- 
ties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  You  are  sx>eaking  of  the  coal  which  is  undeveloped? — 
A.  Yes,  generally.  Suppose  you  take  the  assessment  of  25  acres  of  unmined  coal. 
So  much  is  assessed  on  the  plant.  They  rate  those  anywhere  from  twenty  to 
forty  thousand,  then  so  much  per  foot  in  thickness  on  the  unmined  coal.  Li  our 
county  they  make  the  assessment  every  3  years.  In  the  third  year  the  engineer 
goes  over  the  map  with  the  commissioner,  and  usually  the  maps  are  sworn  to,  and 
they  make  the  deduction. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjen.  )  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  your  region  in  the 
last  few  years? — A.  No  general  strike;  some  small  local  matters;  nothing  general 
ednce  1877. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  been  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and 
lockouts? — A.  There  is  nothing  about  that  that  you  do  not  know — ^the  physical 
suffering  to  the  employees,  etc. ;  to  employers,  loss  of  business  and  profits;  to  the 
community  at  large,  restriction  of  business  and  tendency  to  violate  laws,  gener- 
ally started  by  men  who  have  no  families.  That  we  find.  As  to  boycott  or 
blacklist,  we  have  very  little  of  that.  They  have  had  more  of  that  in  the  central 
coal  region. 

Picketing  and  patrolling  is  usually  done  by  police,  who  guard  and  protect  prop- 
erty. Besults  are  influenced  through  conferences,  with  the  view  of  mutual 
understandings,  the  hiring  of  workers  who  are  nonsympathetic  with  strikes,  and 
the  closing  of  works  until  the  old  employees  seek,  from  poverty,  their  places. 
Symx>athenc  strikes  are  frequently  known  to  aid  the  origin^  strikes. 
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Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  on  the  importation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  nnder  con- 
tract or  otherwise? — ^A.  There  is  no  loreign  labor  nnder  contract  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  in  yonr  mine? — A.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
in  that  region.  Formenv  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  predominated.  There  is  now 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  Hnn^^arians,  Polanders,  and  Italians — ^the  three  races  that 
have  come  into  the  anthracite  region  in  and  abont  Scranton.  OrdiniunQy,  yon 
might  say  those  two  first-named  nationalities  predominate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Have  they  come  in  gradually,  individually,  or 
have  they  been  brought  in  in  numbers? — ^A.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
attempt  to  bring  them  in  wholesale.  They  come  in  with  the  train  to-day  and 
to-morrow  they  go  to  work.  That  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  in  some  col- 
leries  they  predominate.  In  some  coUeries  they  have  scarcely  any  miners  outside 
of  those  two  nationalities.  But  that  occurs  more  frequently  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  they  have  a  few  houses  put  up  and  where  they  are  huddled  in. 
The  other  nationalities  will  not  do  that,  so  they  get  a  large  number  in  the  smaller 
places  who  will  put  up  with  inconveniences.  That  class  goes  into  places  where 
the  other  class  will  not  go. 

Q.  What  classes  are  those?— A.  Poles^  Huns,  and  Italians.  There  are  a  few 
Swedes ,  but  not  so  many.  Those  predominate  in  certain  collieries.  In  the  anthra- 
cite region,  as  a  whole,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Germans,  taken  together,  form  the 
predominant  element. 

9*  (Bv  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  those  people  make  as  good  miners  as  those  that 
originally  inhabited  your  region? — ^A.  Not  as  good,  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  you 
will  find  once  in  a  wnile  a  Swede  or  an  Italian  who  makes  a  pretty  good  miner. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  others? — ^A.  Nothing  to  compare. 

Q.  What  are  the  influences  of  importation  of  miners  under  contract? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  detrimental.  There  is  no  lack  of  laborers  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover. 

As  to  wages  and  methods  of  payment — I  remember  at  one  time  our  State  passed 
a  law  that  left  it  optional  to  pay  every  2  weeks  or  every  month.  Some  liked  the 
2- weeks  arrangement.  We  ratner  inclined  toward  it,  but  the  great  majoritypre- 
f erred  the  monthly  arrangement,  and  I  am  free  to  say  we  did  ourselves.  That 
class  of  laborers  must  have  a  day,  or  2  or  8,  you  know,  after  pay  day;  and  if  they 
had  their  pay  twice  a  week  there  would  be  the  same  condition  to  contend  with. 
We  have  always  used  the  monthly  method,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  bpst,  due  to 
the  class  of  lal)or  employed  and  their  habits.  Those  people  come  from  those  coun- 
tries where  they  have  10  holidays  to  our  1,  and  pay  day  is  practically  a  holiday 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Otjen.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  time  work^  piecework,  overtime 
work,  and  task  work? — ^A.  For  time  work  we  i)ay  a  certam  rate  i)er  day  of  10 
hours;  for  piecework,  a  rate  or  price  mutually  agreed  upon;  for  overtime,  usually 
one  and  one-half  rate  of  time  work;  no  task  work.  We  do  not  use  the  sliding  or 
the  minimum  wage  scale  in  that  region.  We  do  not  issue  store  orders,  nor  do  we 
have  fines  and  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  there  a  system  of  store  orders  in  your  State?— A. 
There  is  what  are  called  stores  connected  with  the  company,  or  some  individual 
connected  with  the  company.  As  to  their  method  of  dealing,  doing  their  business, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  Years  ago  the  Beading,  for 
instance,  used  to  issue  store  orders.  I  have  seen  them.  But  up  there  we  never 
had  such  a  thing.  I  have  known  the  Beading  to  issue  orders  for  payment  to  their 
men. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjkn.)  Do  they  now? — ^A.  No;  there  has  been  nothing 
of  the  kind  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  the  men  owning  the  mines  there  erect  tenements 
and  rent  them  to  the  employees,  or  are  the  tenants  free  to  ^o  where  they  can 
shelter  themselves?— A.  On,  yes;  jwrfectly.  The  great  trouble  is  they  want  those 
houses.  For  instance,  we  have  46  or  48  houses  at  a  colliery,  and  the  great  trouble 
is — ^if  we  had  a  hundred  I  guess  they  would  fill  them.  There  are  houses  around, 
but  they  get  them  of  us  a  little  bit  cheaper.  For  instance,  an  individual  would 
charge  $8  for  a  house  where  we  give  them  a  house  and  a  ton  of  coal  every  month 
for  $6.  That  is  just  about  what  we  charge  them  for  a  house  and  coal.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  many  give  them  coal,  but  that  is 
the  way  we  do.  Others,  again,  charge  them  so  much  and  the  men  pay  for  their 
coal.    There  is  a  great  incfination  among  the  employers  to  put  up  more  houses. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  miners  are  free  to  hire  tenements  elsewhere? — ^A.  Oh, 
they  do;  we  have  them  everywhere,  you  know.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever 
erected  a  house  except  at  the  special  request  of  the  men.  We  have  in  our  colliery 
now  men  who  want  us  to  put  up  10  or  12  houses,  but  we  would  prefer  them  to 
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haye  their  own  houses,  because  they  make  better  employees,  become  steadier  and 
more  stable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  condition  of  tenement  houses  generally  in 
the  anthracite  region  as  to  sanitary  conditions,  rooms,  etc.? — ^A.  I  confess  that 
perhaps  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be;  could  not  be  for  the  money.  If  we 
put  up  a  house  a  little  more  costly  and  asked  a  little  more,  they  would  take  the 
smaller  house.    Usually  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  a  wash  shanty  outside. 


Q.  One  story  or  two? — ^A.  Two  usually. 


j.  Two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up? — A.  Well,  no;  they  divide  up  into  about 
four  sleeping  rooms  in  two  laree  rooms  downstairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Habris.)  If  you  put  up  more  expensive  tenements  at  a  higher 
price,  they  would  probably  take  these  cheaper  ones  m  preference? — ^A.  I  think  for 
the  last  few  years  that  is  about  right.  I  do  not  believe  to-day  that  our  men  could 
live  and  pay  much  more  rent,  because  they  are  not  able  to  work  full  time,  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  market.  The  conditions  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  are 
very  bad.  When  a  lot  of  these  foreigners  go  into  these  houses,  you  may  find  one 
little  'family  that  is  clean  and  nice,  and  right  adjoining  it  there  is  the  essence  of 
filth. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  How  do  the  tenement  houses  owned  by  other 
people  rent  usually? — ^A.  The  average  houses  of  the  other  x>arties  are  a  shade  bet- 
ter, average  better,  but  they  charge  much  more.  I  was  just  speaking  about  ten- 
ement houses.  Different  compames  have  different  methods.  We  prefer  not  to 
have  a  single  company  house  around  the  collieries.  It  is  true  we  have  bought 
collieries  that  had  those  houses,  but  very  few  were  put  up  by  ourselves.  We  have 
substituted  some  for  those  burned  down,  two  or  three  or  four  of  them,  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  charge  our  employees  $6  a  month  for  the  house  rent  and  a  ton  of 
coal,  furnished  whenever  they  want  it,  once  a  month.  Whatever  they  buy  over 
that  ton  of  coal  they  pay  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  I  understood  that  you  said  the  company  had  no 
storesr — ^A.  No.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  stores  which  parties  interested  with  us 
are  rxmning;  and  many  will  call  them  company  stores — ^you  know  how  that  is — 
but  the  comx)any  has  not  a  single  dollar  in  any  store. 

Q  Are  those  parties  related  with  the  mining  companies  in  any  business  way? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  in  certain  things  they  are;  probably  may  be  connected  in  some  busi- 
ness way,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  aoout  it---different  stockholders. 

Q.  Does  the  mining  company  deduct  from  the  miners'  wages,  in  such  cases, 
bills  contracted  in  the  store? — ^A.  In  our  case,  so  far  as  the  coal  company  is  con- 
cerned, the  store  company  asks  permission  to  do  that.  What  we  told  them  was 
this:  That  if  they  would  get  the  consent  of  the  men  in  writing  that  they  wanted 
it  we  would  do  it,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  entered  into  the  contract 
with  the  company.  I  mean  that  where  they  had  it  in  writing  we  allowed  deduc- 
tions to  be  made. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  influence  of  the  company  store  on  the  trade  as  a 
whole;  do  you  regard  it  as  something  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  trade? — A.  To 
a  large  x)er  cent  of  the  employees  it  is  probably  beneficial,  but  to  the  families, 
which  is  the  larger  per  cent,  I  question  very  much  whether  they  are  benefited 
or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  prices  in  the  company  stores  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  extreme? — ^A.  That  has  been  so,  and  is  so  in  certain  places  yet;  but 
in  our  community,  for  instance,  now,  there  are  hundreds  of  stores  in  a  big  city 
there,  and  they  can  not  do  it,  you  know.  They  have  to  go  pretty  near  the  rate. 
They  say  that  this  company  and  that  company  are  crowding  their  men,  or  some 
official  of  the  company,  or  either  the  store  or  tenement;  that  they  will  get  a  few 
cents  more  on  this  or  that. 

Q.  It  mostly  rules  where  there  is  no  outside  competition,  if  at  all?— A.  Yes;  you 
will  find  collieries  located  in  the  interior  some  place  where  they  have  not  compe- 
tition.   I  presume  there  is  a  little  advantage  taken  in  that  way. 

Q.  Where  one  operator  has  a  store,  and  resorts  to  these  extreme  measures,  and 
a  neighboring  ox)erator  gets  the  same  mining  prices,  same  rate  of  transportation, 
as  well  as  his  product  at  the  same  prices  as  tne  man  who  is  keeping  the  store,  is 
the  latter  not  at  a  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  the  product  as  compared  with  the 
other  fellow? — ^A.  Yes;  the  storekeeper,  wherever  he  may  be,  has  a  little  advantage. 

Q.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  survival  of  tne  fittest,  the  man  without 
the  store  would  have  to  close  his  mine?— A.  The  man  with  the  store  would  have 
a  little  advantage. 

Q.  Would  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  man  without  the  store  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business?— A.  If  either  had  to  get  out,  he  would  have  to  get  out  first, 
I  suppose. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  is  powder  famished  to  the  miners;  by  the  keg, 
Tisnally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  it  would  cost  these  storekeepers  or  miners  by  the  whole- 
sale?— ^A.  The  storekeepers  never  buy  powder.  The  company  furnishes  all  the 
powder.    We  buy  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  you  can  get  it  for  at  wholesale,  by  the  ke^? — 
A.  Wh^,  I  declare  I  do  not  know.    There  has  been  a  little  change  in  that  price. 

Q.  Is  it  about  90  cents? — A.  No;  they  had  it  at  $1.50,  then  they  made  it  $1.40  or 
$1.35.  I  think  the  price  is  $1.25.  But  it  is  lower  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  You 
were  pretty  nearly  right. 

Q.  Ninety  cents? — A.  It  is  $1.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Our  information  is  they  charge  the  miners  $2.50  a  keg,  and  they  get  it  for 
$1.20  a  keg. — A.  This  arrangement  is  nearly  25  years  old.  They  were  trying  to 
get  $1  a  car  for  mining  in  that  region.  They  wanted  two  things:  First,  $1  a  car; 
and  they  wanted  a  guarantee  from  the  company  that  they  would  never  advance 
the  price  of  powder  over  $3.  They  compromised,  and  the  company  agreed  not  to 
advance  over  $3  for  powder,  no  matter  what  it  was,  and  it  ran  up  to  $3.25,  but 
they  never  raised  it.  The  miners  got  the  same  and  the  companies  never  changed 
the  price,  and  never  changed  the  price  per  car,  but  they  have  lowered  the  pow- 
der. That  is  the  old  agreement,  under  which  they  had  a  right  to  do  that;  1877 
was  the  date  of  that  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  any  mines  operated  there  where  they 
require  the  employees  to  buy  at  the  comi)any  store? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  you  about  that.  I  suppose  there  are  some  probably  unreasonable,  dom- 
ineering foremen  or  superintendents  who  take  advantage  of  circumstances  all 
through.  I  think  there  is  much  trouble  brought  about  by  overbearing,  domineer- 
ing officials. 

Q.  Where  the  company  collects  or  allows  the  amount  to  be  deducted  for  the 
employees,  do  the  stores  pay  them  a  commission? — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  col- 
lect for  a  given  per  cent,  say  5  to  10  per  cent;  that  I  have  heard.  What  is  the 
question  23? 

Q.  (By Mr. C.J.Harris.)  What  would  you  say  is  the  influence  of  organized 
labor  on  wages? — A.  I  should  sav  little,  if  any.  My  impression  is  that  it  has 
given  wages  greater  stability  and  steadiness,  due  to  the  fact  that  comx)anies  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  controversies  all  the  time  with  the  men;  and  where  they 
have  been  organized  they  have  been  able  perhaps  to  regulate  things,  I  believe,  a 
little  steadier  than  before  we  had  organized  labor.  The  increase  and  decrease  of 
numbers  employed  I  do  not  think  has  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  think  it  has  given 
it  a  little  steadier  line.  That  has  been  my  experience,  as  I  say,  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Has  the  social  condition  of  labor  in  your  region 
in  the  last  firty  years  improved? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  better  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago? — ^A.  It  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  better.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  making  more  money  out 
of  mining.  The  community,  outside  of  these  later  comers,  has  become  more 
refined.  Their  families  are  getting  on  better.  They  are  educated  much  better 
than  they  were;  and,  generaUy  speaking,  the  social  condition  of  those  who  have 
bedn  in  that  country  nas  improved.  They  are  more  refined.  I  do  not  say  they 
get  more  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  Do  you  think  they  are  spending  what  they  do  make 
more  judiciously? — A.  Yes.    I  think  that  part  is  due  to  the  public  school. 

(^.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  this  class  of  miners  that  you  spoke  of  a  little 
while  ago  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe? — A.  We  can  simply  express  it 
in  a  word;  ttiat  is,  as  we  look  at  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  law  abiding  as  the  older  people  do.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Ghermans,  which  largely 
predominate  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  these  later  comers  tend  to  show  improve- 
ment after  they  have  been  here  a  while? — A.  Yes.  At  a  place  called  Nanticoke, 
where  the  Poles  predominate— quite  a  number  of  Hungarians  and  some  Italians, 
but  the  Poles  predominate— those  that  have  been  there  a  number  of  years  catch 
on  gradually  to  American  ideas,  and  their  children— probably  the  superintendent 
there  can  tell  you  about  those  things.  He  says  that  they  are  just  beginning  to  get 
anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  edu- 
cated; but  of  course  they  have  not  advanced  to  the  standards  of  these  others  yet. 
The  worst  thing  we  find  is  their  filthiness.  They  will  not  keep  themselves  clean. 
I  am  si)eaking  generally.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  employeeb.    There  nave  been  odd  spells  when  the 
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market  was  very  dull,  bnt  generally  speaking  there  is  no  excess  to-day  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  employees.  We  would  be  glad  to  hire  100  or  150  to-day  or 
to-morrow  if  we  could.  I  am  sneaking  of  certain  collieries.  Where  they  are  sur- 
rounded or  near  a  large  town  it  makes  it  easier.  But  where  the  collieries  are 
located  a  little  farther  from  a  large  town  it  is  harder  to  get  them.  They  are  like 
all  others,  you  know,  drifting  toward  a  large  town. 

Q.  That  would  be  only  for  a  part  of  the  year — employment  with  you? — ^A. 
The  wa^es  are  not  so  bad.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  complaint  on  them. 
E^7erythmg  would  be  reasonably  smooth  if  the  production  was  not  so  great. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  dayia  of  labor? — ^A.  If  the  consumption  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  production,  which  it  is  not.    It  is  onlv  about  two-thirds,  and  hardly  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  could  employ  a  himdred  or  two  more  men 
ana  would  like  to  do  it.  That  would  indicate  that  you  are  not  getting  out  a  pro- 
duction that  you  could  not  dispose  of.  Is  that  so? — A.  1  could  put  those  men  to 
work  outside  of  the  breaker.  But  I  am  speaking  of  miners.  In  this  class  that 
come  over  there  are  very  few  miners.  They  have  to  go  in  and  load  coal,  and 
^adually  be  educated  to  it  that  way.  I  am  now  referring  to  localities  where  it 
IS  not  fully  develoi)ed.  This  colliery  is  right  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson.  While  we  have  houses  there,  they  prefer  to  drift  to  the  larger  towns. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  particular  cases.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  excess  to-day. 
I  saw  it  stated  in  one  oi  our  papers  here  the  other  day  that  it  was  doubtful  if  we 
would  not  be  short  of  hands.  We  are  only  working  a  short  time  now.  The 
consumers  won't  buy  until  they  need  the  coal,  anyhow. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  there  any  children  employed  in  the  mine? — 
A.  Yes,  of  course;  under  the  law  we  can  not  employ  them  in  the  mines  under  14 
years  of  age.  We  can  not  employ  them  outside  under  12  years  of  age-— in  the 
Dreaker,  for  instance. 

(J.  And  the  law  is  enforced,  usually — ^it  is  lived  up  to? — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  pretty  generally,  though  it  may  not  be  lived  up  to  as  it  should.  If  a 
little  boy  comes  and  asks  for  work,  if  he  is  going  to  work  outside  we  will  ask  him 
how  old  he  is.  Of  course,  if  he  says  he  is  12  when  he  is  not,  and  it  is  doubtful, 
we  tell  him  he  must  bring  a  note  from  his  father,  showing  his  age.  If  he  says 
he  is  12  then  he  takes  his  chances,  and  not  us.  We  are  obliged  to  do  that  xmder 
our  State  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  laws  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  The  mine  inspector's.  There  are  8  or  10 
mine  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  region.  They  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  about 
13,000  a  year  for  a  given  number  of  mines,  and  it  is  their  business  to  make 
inquiries  and  do  their  duty. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way,  and  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  as  to  the  work 
of  this  mine-in8i>ection  department? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  really  giving  their  attention  honestly  to  do  all  they  can  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  mine-regulation  act  under  which  they  are  acting.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  that  are  not  giving  the  attention  they  should,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  line.  You  have  all  sorts  of  cases.  It  is  their  duty  under  the  act  to  visit 
the  mine  at  least  once  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  think  their  inspection  is  impartial,  or  is  there 
a  kinaness  sometimes  shown  to  the  operator? — A.  I  have  sometimes  thought  so, 
but  generally  sx)eaking  the  majority  of  them  are  conscientious  and  try  to  do  the 
fair  thing. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  it  come  to  your  notice,  the  claim  that  is  so  fre- 
quently made  with  reference  to  the  mine-inspection  department,  that  politics 
enters  into  the  branch  of  inspection  entirely  too  much? — A.  I  think  there  is  some 
truth  in  that;  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  politics.  Of  course,  there  is  another 
factor;  oftentimes  oorporations  use  their  influence  for  some  person,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  average  man  will  not  be  quite  so  severe  where  a  corporation  has  aided 
nim  a  little.  I  think  that  is  another  factor  which  is  sometimes  detrimental  to 
the  man's  being  absolutely  free  to  carry  out  his  inspections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Are  there  frequent  changes  in  the  inspectors? — A.  No; 
they  are  passed  through  a  regular  examination;  supposed  to  be  an  Impartial 
examination,  like  all  other  examinations.  The  highest,  if  the  thing  is  fair,  is 
apx)ointed.  He  is  appointed  for  5  years;  that  is,  he  is  recommended  by  the  board 
of  examiners  to  the  governor,  who  appoints  upon  this  recommendation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  the  rule  or  principle  of  competency  usually  or 
always  followed  in  the  selection  of  these  inspectors? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  That  would  seemingly  be  a  bad  influence  for  operators  and  miners  and 
property  involved. — ^A.  Through  some  influence  or  other  it  is  not  always  the  b^st 
qualified  man  who  is  placed  in  the  position. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  understand  that  you  have  no  screens  in  the  anthra- 
cite region;  but  we  understand  there  is  a  system  there  that  the  miners  complain 
of  and  say  it  is  more  of  a  curse  to  them — ^to  use  their  language  and  adopt  their 
view  of  it--than  screens  in  the  bituminous  region,  and  that  is,  where  some  oflSlcer 
employed  by  the  operator  condemns  carload  after  carload  of  the  coal  which  has 
been  mined.  Perchance  some  impurities  have  gotten  into  it  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smoke  being  so  thick  they  can  not  see.  Can  you  say  something 
about  that  dockage  system? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  really  but  one  remedy  that  I  know 
of  to  cover  that.  As  long  as  mining  exists  you  know  the  miner  will  claim  that  he 
is  wrongfully  docked,  while  the  operator,  or  the  official  who  is  looking  after  that, 
will  claun  that  he  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right.  In  some  instances  the  men  will 
name  one  man  and  the  company  another,  and  they  will  agree  on  the  docking, 
and  even  then  they  will  have  difficulty  sometimes.  We  pay  you  so  much  per  ton 
for  every  ton  load  of  clean  coal  in  the  car.  If  they  could  all  agree  upon  a  scale 
that  worked  satisfactorily,  that  would  be  all  right,  because  every  load  is  weighed 
there  and  they  can  put  their  check  man  there  to  look  after  every  mine  car.  That 
is  done  and  a  record  is  kept  of  it,  and  they  get  credit  only  tor  the  coal  that 
is  shipped.  That  is  the  chief  difficiilty.  It  does  away  practically  with  docMnff 
to  a  great  extent.  I  know  where  it  was  offered  that  way  and  also  by  the  car,  ana 
they  accepted  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Fakquhar.)  Do  all  carriers  there  weigh  the  mining  cars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  svstem  of  gauging  the  weight  of  the  car  itself  by  the  heaping- 
up  process? — ^A.  They  do  not  heap  them  up  so  much.  The  great  trouble  is,  where 
we  nave  i>aid  by  the  ton  they  dia  heap  them.  Where  you  pay  by  the  car  the  car 
is  measured.  Where  the  rate  is  being  fixed  by  the  leveler  to  a  6-inch  topping  or 
ordinary  topping,  I  guess  you  will  find  they  are  the  same  all  over. 

(^.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  of  the  weighmaster  throwing  out  a  car 
entirely  because  it  was  not  up  to  this  heaping-up  measure? — A.  You  mean  the 
docking,  jKJSsibly.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  cases.  Our  rule — I  think  it  is  of  a  fair 
average  of  them — ^if  a  car  is  not  right  you  will  find  it  in  docking.  The  miner 
that  does  the  docking  is  some  person  familiar  with  coal  and  with  instructions. 
We  always  follow  that.  I  think  the  docking  boss's  business  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  things  we  have  to  contend  with.  If  you  dock,  a  man  thinks  he  is 
wrongfully  docked;  if  you  do  not  dock,  he  will  throw  anything  into  the  car. 
Some  will;  I  do  not  mean  all.  I  can  har<Uy  say  about  what  is  the  best  in  the  dock- 
ing business.  We  say  to  the  docking  boss, "  If  it  is  not  right,  dock  the  man;'*  and 
we  ask  the  man  to  come  into  the  office  and  talk  it  over;  and  sometimes  we  sus- 
pend the  man.  Sometimes  the  man  is  wrongfully  suspended,  due  to  his  laborer's 
fault  in  loading  the  coal.  It  is  a  perplexing  question,  always  has  been,  to  get  the 
exact  center  of  it  and  know  the  equity  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  public-school  instruc- 
tion— whether  it  is  of  the  proper  kind? — A.  Yes;  we  think  tne  public  schools  are 
admirable  through  that  region — wonderfully  improved.  I  am  not  an  exx)ert  on 
school  conditions. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  efficient,  and  have  you  plenty  of  school  facilities? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  admirably  taken  care  of  through  the  region. 
As  to  public  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  lyceums,  there  are  very  many  of  those, 
large  and  small.    That  is  properly  taken  care  of. 

As  to  the  earnings  of  capi&l,  I  can  only  speak  of  mining.  As  to  the  cost  of 
railroads  and  the  purchase  of  mines,  originaJly,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing now,  because  that  is  a  big  problem;  but  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  coal  oper- 
ators, I  think,  take  it  year  in  and  year  out,  we  will  always  have  3  or  4  months'  low 
prices;  but  generally,  I  should  say  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  take  it  through  and 
through  for  60  years.  I  am  simply  giving  the  average.  I  have  known  men  that 
have  made  26  ijer  cent.  I  have  known  lots  of  men  that  have  lost  $50,000  to  $75,000 
a  year.  That  is  due  to  conditions.  Sometimes  these  companies  get  to  running 
each  other  on  prices  and  it  does  not  take  long  to  make  a  knockdown  of  the  whole 
business.  I  remember  one  time  when  they  got  coal  down  to  $2.70.  We  put  in 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  month  for  9  months  to  pay  the  men,  and  then  they  be^an 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding.  I  suppose  about  everybody  lost  about  all  tney 
got.    Those  are  extreme  cases  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  laws  that  are  detrimental  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  coal  business;  tnat  unnecessarily  hamper  you  in  your  business? — ^A. 
Laws  that  have  been  passed  have  been  benencial  when  proposed  and  modified  by 
persons  who  understood  ttie  situation.  Sometimes  we  nave  had  foolish  laws  that 
were  not  much  good  to  either  party,  but  by  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
somebody  representing  the  labor  side  and  another  party  representinff  the  operator, 
we  generally  got  together.    The  mine-ventilating  act  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
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anthracite  re^on  particularly,  entailed  an  immense  cost  upon  a  good  many  of  us; 
I  know  it  did  upon  us.  Probably  we  expended  at  least  $100,000  just  to  comply 
with  that  act;  and  yet  I  am  prepared  to  say,  after  many  ^ears  experience  with  it, 
that  I  believe  it  has  been  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  m  the  mining  it  compels 
us  to  furnish  3,300  cubic  feet  every  minute  for  every  50  men  in  the  mme.  If  you 
did  not  do  it,  there  would  be  a  total  stoppage  through  smoke  and  impurities,  and 
in  deeper  mining  there  would  be  more  impurities,  gas  and  so  on,  to  contend  with. 
We  used  to  think  that  if  a  man  had  50,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  mine  it  was  a  big 
thing.    Now  we  have  200,000,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  Beneficial  to  both? — A.  Yes;  it  has  made  things  very  much  easier  for  the 
miners  and  laborers  in  the  mines,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  while  it  seemed  very 
hard  for  a  time,  years  have  demonstrated  to  me  that  it  ^as  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  all  concerned  and  a  good  thing  for  the  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  they  not  protect  the  operator  in  the  case  of  suits 
for  accidents  frequently? — ^A.  Yes;  it  provides  that  where  you  do  not  do  so  and  so, 
that  practicidly  the  companies  become  liable  almost  without  a  suit.  It  makes 
short  work  of  it.  For  not  complying  wiUi  the  law  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  a  com- 
pany to  be  acquitted,  and  hence  we  all  now  would  rather  comply  with  the  law 
than  have  these  $5,000  and  $10,000  suits  for  neglect  to  comply  with  it;  and  to  that 
extent  I  think  the  provision  in  the  act  is  good;  besides  the  risk  of  being  prose- 
cuted and  having  the  suit  against  you  altogether.  Nine  out  of  10  of  the  opera- 
tors get  fair  play  in  the  courts  if  they  comply  with  the  law,  but  where  they  nave 
not  complied  they  suffer.  In  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal — I  am  not  t«.nriTipr 
about  the  property,  the  land  purchased,  and  railroads  to  connect  them,  and  ali. 
that — ^but  in  tne  mining  only  of  anthracite  coal  the  nroportion  is  about  $112,000,000 
to  150,000  men.  That  is  about  the  proportion.  It  fluctuates  a  little  either  way,  of 
course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  You  stated  that  the  operators  of  that  field  had  been 
contendmg  for  the  same  tonnage  rate  per  mile  for  the  transportation  of  anthra- 
cite coal  that  was  paid  for  the  transportation  of  bituminous,  a  reduction  of  10 
mills  per  mile  to  2^. — ^A.  Yes;  2f  is  the  rate  now — ^that  is  the  usual  rate. 

Q.  If  this  reduction  was  granted,  have  you  any  idea  what  that  7  or  7i  mills 
per  ton  would  amount  to  on  the  whole  product  of  your  field? — ^A.  The  output  of 
last  year  was  forty-three  millions.  It  is  very  easy  to  figure  it;  say  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is,  per  mile?— A.  I  say  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.>  What  is  the  distance  from  the  regfion  to  the  general 
market? — ^A.  About  145  miles. 

Q.  If  this  reduction  was  granted  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  If  that  concession  was  made,  it  would  prevent  the 
advance.  It  would  absolutely  set  aside  the  possibility  of  an  advance  for  all  three 
and  a  half  coal  in  all  probability.  It  would  broaden  the  market  for  anthracite. 
In  other  words,  we  could  place  the  coal  50  cents  a  ton  cheax)er  at  different  points 
than  we  could  without  it. 

Q.  Would  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  wages  or  would  it  decrease  wages? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  on  that,  because  it  is  purely  a  matter 
between  the  miner  and  the  carrying  company. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  its  benencence  would  be  only  in  extending  markets? — 
A.  Extending  markets,  and  especially  benefiting  thereby  both  the  employees  as 
well  as  the  employer;  also  all  consumers. 

Q.  It  would  to  that  extent  increase  the  number  of  days*  work  for  every  miner  in 
your  region  during  the  year? — A.  Decidedly;  it  makes  a  great  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mi\  C.  J.  Harris.)  And  you  would  throw  so  many  bituminous  miners 
out  of  employment;  so  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is 
long? — A.  Not  necessarily.  The  anthracite  probably  goes  into  a  territory  where 
there  is  no  coal,  and  rather  than  pay  $4  a  ton  a  good  many  will  bum  wood.  If 
you  can  get  it  within  what  they  consider  their  reach,  they  will  bum  the  small 
anthracite,  especially  the  small  grades,  because  they  are  cheaper.  There  are  cer- 
tain districts  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  bituminous  x>eople  to  reach,  and  we, 
being  a  little  nearer,  could  reach  them.  It  might  affect  them;  the  tendency  would 
be  a  Uttle  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  sjwke  of  having  contracts  with  the  railroads. 
Wnat  are  the  independent  producers  going  to  do  when  the  existing  rate  contracts 
are  terminated? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are  terminated.  We  had  one  that  terminated, 
and  many  others  had  contracts  that  are  now  terminated.  They  simply  want  us 
to  renew  at  the  old  rate,  and  we  will  not  do  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose? — ^A.  We  do  not  see  it  yet.  We  are  trying 
to  bring  about  some  remedy.    What  we  claim  is  that  they  should  give  us  a  larger 
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proportion  of  that  freight  rate.  We  are  asking  for  a  05  x)er  cent  contract ,  and  50  for 
small  size.    The  old  contract  was  60,  45,  and  32. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  by  existing  law  to  reach  that  condition,  or  have 
yon  any  law  to  propose  that  would  reach  it? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that, 
.  unless  it  would  oe,  if  it  were  possible,  to  increase  the  ^wers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  enable  it  to  regulate  tmngs  that  are  reasonable 
and  compel  railroads  to  carry  things  of  the  same  risk  tor  one  party  just  as 
cheaply  as  they  carry  for  others.  They  should  have  the  power,  in  my  judgment, 
to  regulate  that.  They  claim  that  they  have  not  suf&cient  power;  that  they  can 
say  what  a  rate  should  be,  but  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Do  the  reports  say  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  what  they  said;  I  believe 
that  is  the  exact  decision;  at  least  that  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.).  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  regulation  of  trusts  and 
other  forms  of  monoiwly? —  A.  I  can  roeak  of  the  effect  I  feel,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  the  remedy  should  be.  I  am  prex>ared  to  say  two  things: 
The  pith  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  system  of  agreement  or  percentage  sys- 
tem, m  my  judgment,  is  all  wrong;  that  it  should  be  governed  by  time  work  of 
those  employed  throughout  the  anthracite  region.  If  tnere  is  a  day  or  two  more 
worked  by  one  party  tnan  another,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  it.  The  tonnage  sys- 
tem is  all  wrong.  Something  that  would  bring  about  uniformity  of  the  days  of 
work  for  the  employees  in  the  anthracite  region,  who  number  150,000,  is  the  best 
basis,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  true  basis  to  place  the  anthracite  coal 
region  upon. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  anthracite  region  if  the  railroads  were 
not  owners  of  the  mines,  and  each  company  could  work  independently  without 
any  discriminating  freight  rates? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  practically  a  question 
of  freight  rates.  Freight  rates  would  govern  everything.  If  they  carried  for  the 
same  as  they  carried  bituminous,  each  company  would  nave  a  general  agency. 

Q.  Would  you  meet  this  overproduction  the  same  as  you  do  now? — A.  The  same 
thing.  You  would  produce  too  much.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  restrict, 
but  I  think  the  restriction  should  be  had  in  days  of  work,  and  not  in  tons,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  larger  corporations.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize,  because 
I  think  it  is  important. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  modem  machinery  in 
mining? — ^A.  There  is  no  effect  on  prices  to  speak  of.  It  tends  to  increase  profits 
and  reduce  the  number  of  laborers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  machinery  in  your  region? — ^A.  In  so  far  as  the  mining 
of  coal  direct  is  concerned,  we  have  not;  but  in  so  far  as  handling  it  in  different 
ways  is  concerned,  we  have.  The  capacity  of  the  collieries  has  been  increased 
three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Are  the  employers'  liability  laws  of  your  State  detrimental  to  the  trade  gen- 
erally?— ^A.  I  should  say  they  are  really  beneficial,  though  they  have  been  detri- 
mental to  individuals  here  and  there.  They  have  brought  about  a  general  condition 
of  safety  that  would  not  have  existed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.  )  The  law  permits  you  to  employ  children  12  years 
of  age  outsit? — A.  And  14  in. 

Q.  Is  not  that  rather  young,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  so;  we  think  it  should 
have  been  14  outside  and  at  least  15  inside,  ^ving  them  a  little  longer  chance  for 
education  in  their  early  days.  The  child  is  tender  at  12;  at  14  we  see  quite  a 
difference. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Have  you  a  monthly,  semimonthly,  or  weekly  pay- 
ment law,  or  are  the  terms  of  payment  provided  by  law? — A.  The  payments  were 
intended  to  be  every  two  weeks,  though  the  law  leaves  it  in  a  way  optional;  but 
if  the  men  demand  it,  we  are  obliged  to  give  it.  It  works  both  ways.  Most  of 
them  up  there  are  paid  by  the  month,  mainly  due  to  the  class  of  labor.  A  large 
per  cent  of  them  want  to  get  paid  there  two  or  three  times,  and  that  thing  came 
so  often  that  it  was  detrimental  to  them  as  well  as  the  operators. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  uniform  mining  legislation  in  the  different  States? — 
A.  I  think  that  is  possible.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  parties  familiar  with  the 
conditions  to  reason  that  out.  While  there  are  different  phases  and  different 
conditions  in  the  anthracite  region — ^practically  that  is  about  all  the  difference 
there  is  in  mining,  different  conditions — I  think  a  general  principle  could  be 
observed  and  a  bill  framed  that  might  be  beneficial  to  all  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  there  not  be  framed  mining  legislation  that 
would  be  acceptable  all  over  this  country? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Beneficial  alike  to  the  operator  as  well  as  the  mine  worker? — ^A.  Yes.  Any- 
thing that  is  enacted  which  on  the  face  of  it  shows  that  it  is  not  intended  to  give 
equity  and  be  equitable  to  the  miner  and  employer  alike  can  not  last  lon^  until 
there  is  some  change.    Time  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  bill  that 
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would  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
take  careful  nursing  by  people  familiar  with  it  from  the  different  regions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  such  a  law  have  to  be  enacted  by  the  States? — 
A.  Yes;  but  still  be  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  recommended  by  this  commission,  for  instance 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  it  would  go  a  great  ways  toward  uniform  le^slation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  general  expectation  among  all  the  mine  oper- 
ators of  tne  countrjr? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think,  generally,  it  would.  I  think  it  is  possible, 
having  representatives  from  the  different  States  giving  testimony  and  facts, 
people  familiar  with  those  conditions,  men  of  large  experience  in  connection 
with  mining,  giving  what  information  they  can,  to  a  commission  working  in 
harmony  with  them,  to  frame  a  bill  that  would  give  general  satisfaction  and 
which  would  be  taken  up  and  followed  by  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  such  a 
bill? — A.  I  should  rather  take  up  the  mine-ventilation  bill  and  go  over  that. 
That  has  been  amended  a  number  of  times.  That  has  been  a  very  good  bill  and 
is  to-day.  I  think  there  are  chances  to  improve  it  for  different  sections  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  remember  when  that  bill  was  passed.  The  anthracite  bill  was 
X)assed  20  or  more  years  ago,  and  thev  have  been  adding  to  it  and  expunging  cer- 
tain objectionable  features,  so  that  they  have  now  a  pretty  good  law. 

Q.  (By*Representative  Otjen.)  It  has  grown  by  experience? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  was  introduced  as  a  result  of  experience  with  British  bills. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  objections  to  legislation  in  the 
mining  industry  are  verv  largely  due  to  the  causes  that  you  assigned— either 
miners  or  operators,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  prejudiced  against  that  legislation 
before  they  give  it  a  trial? — ^A.  Largely  so. 

Q.  And  after  they  have  tried  the  legislation  it  is  almost  invariably  found  satis- 
factory?—A.  I  should  answer  that  by  asking  you  a  question:  Has  it  not  been  your 
experience  that  wherever  there  is  any  legislation  on  any  branch  they  hardly  know 
how  to  take  it?  On  the  face  of  that  biu,  we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  hard- 
ship to  us;  that  we  would  have  to  sink  a  shaft  ana  put  up  an  elevator;  they  said 
we  were  obliged  to  build  it  in  a  given  time.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  and  while 
that  seemed  very  hard,  I  am  free  to  say  I  have  lived  long  enough  and  had  experi- 
ence enough  to  see  that  it  was  a  good  thing  all  around. 

Q.  Do  the  operators  of  your  district  favor  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  differences? — ^A.  They  are  pretty  well  divided  on  that.  I 
think  it  is  possible.  I  have  felt  that  for  a  ^ood  many  years.  The  moment  people 
get  hot  ana  the  thing  is  carried  too  far  arbitration  is  too  late. 

Q.  Conciliation  between  representatives  of  both  sides  is  what  I  si)eak  of. — ^A. 
That  has  been  pretty  well  thought  of,  and  generally  successful  in  oui*  renon.  On 
the  part  of  two  or  three  companies  there  has  been  some  little  trouble.  Have  not 
had  any  for  a  long  time,  except  little  local  affairs.  That  has  been  a  good  thing. 
Take  that  SchuylMll  region.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  how  they  have  gotten  along, 
and  finally  gotten  the  sliding  scale,  which  is  a  perplexing  thing. 

Q.  How  can  committees  representing  miners  and  operators  adjust  a  question  of 
wages  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operators  who  meet  the  miners' representatives 
for  this  purpose  have  not  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  their  own  product  when  the 
transportation  companies  fix  it? — A.  We  have  had  great  trouble  on  that  question, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  get  back  to  reason  is  to  meet  with  the  men.  I  have  met 
them  time  after  time  on  that  very  same  subject;  say  to  them,  *'  If  I  pay  you  what 
Tom  Jones  and  Tom  Brown  are  paying  both  sides  of  me — my  neignbors— ought 
you  to  ask  any  more?  "  We  generally  reason  it  out  that  way.  There  will  be  some 
little  straw  that  we  give  and  take  and  get  it  as  near  our  neighbors'  as  we  can. 
We  are  all  governed  by  what  those  companies  pay.  Some  operator  will  pinch  and 
trim  a  little  to  get  more  profit  from  his  business. 

Q.  If  the  operators  in  your  region  were  free  agents  to  transport  and  sell  their 
own  product  and  fix  their  own  prices,  would  that  not  encourage  the  principles  of 
conciliation  as  between  yourselves  and  the  miners? — A.  I  think  it  would.  The 
operators  would  become  more  of  self,  and  would  not  have  to  refer  to  other 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  your  miners  organized? — ^A.  Not  that  we  know  of. 
I  will  say  this:  There  has  been  considerable  organizing,  and  while  to-day  there 
may  be  an  organization  which  is  perfect,  there  has  not  oeen  much  of  an  organi- 
zation around  Scranton  for  a  number  of  years.  There  has  been  a  nucleus  of  it, 
and  I  understand  that  of  late  they  have  been  putting  their  heads  together  to 
begin  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  operator  who  employs  organized  miners  is  at  any  disad- 
vantage m  the  business? — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  see  a  bit  of  difference.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  employing  organized  labor  or  not.    They  are  pretty  well 
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mixed.  I  take  it  that  we  have  a  number — ^practically  half  of  otir  men — ^in  the 
organization.  I  do  not  know  how  many ;  I  know  there  are  some.  That  is  a 
question  we  do  not  have  much  trouble  about.  We  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
case  of  late  years,  that  any  unreasonable  demand  is  made  on  the  i>art  of  those 
organizations;  that  is,  generally.  If  there  is  any  fault-finding,  they  take  it  up 
and  say:  *'Here,  that  is  not  exactly  right;  we  had  better  remedy  that."  Really, 
we  have  had  very  little  trouble  that  way.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  is  a  pretty  good 
thing:  Generally  where  there  is  an  organization,  if  we  can  imderstand,  and  we 
^enerall^  do,  that  there  is  a  little  dissatisfaction  on  some  point,  we  begin  to  take 
it  up  quicker  perhaps  than  if  there  were  no  organization. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  employers  to  have  all  miners  organized 
ana  to  fix  the  scale  that  all  would  have  to  pay,  and  no  deviation  from  it? — ^A.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  any  disadvantage.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  anthracite 
region  that  sliding  scale  is  practically  open.  It  is  really  an  organization  of  labor 
consulting  with  organized  capital.  They  have  run  along  quite  smoothly ;  seem 
to  get  along  quite  nicely. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Lackatoanna: 

1  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  fore- 
going report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  I  beUeve  to  be  true. 

R.  G.  Brooks. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  July,  1899. 

Wm.  W.  WiiiCOX, 

Notary  Public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  10, 1899, 

TESTIKOITT  OF  MB.  WALTEB  J.  MITLLINS. 

Coal  Operator,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Mullins,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  appeared  as  a  witness  at  2.55  p.  m.  The 
topicalplan  of  inqmry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  a  mine  owner,  and 
manager  of  several  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  growth  or  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — 
A.  In  the  mining  industry  trade  uniomsm  has  grown  very  materially  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  wMle  I  can  not  give  the  proportion  of  employees  embraced  in  the 
memberahip  generally,  I  can  sajr  with  reference  to  my  own  State  that  probably 
not  less  thsjx  90  per  cent  of  the  miners  are  members  of  trade  unions. 

6.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  a  trade  union  yourself?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  particular  ideas  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  trade  unions, 
whether  beneficial  to  the  trade  or  those  who  are  members  of  them? — A.  My  experi- 
ence or  observation  has  been  that  they  have  been  rather  beneficial  both  to  the 
employees  and  to  the  mine  owners,  for  this  reason:  With  an  organization  that  is 
managed  by  conservative  and  able  men,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  miners* 
organization  for  some  years  past,  we  have  been  able  to  foiTa  a  fair  basis  of  prices. 
It  lias  made  our  industry  more  stable,  and  has  given  a  certain  security  to  our 
operations  that  we  could  not  have  had  if  we  were  troubled  by  local  disturbances, 
as  was  the  case  before  the  union  was  formed  and  made  as  solid  as  it  is  now.  I 
have  been  for  some  time  rather  pleased  with  the  miners'  organization.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  others. 

Q.  &ve  you  had  any  observation  as  to  the  difference  between  nonunion  and 
umon  labor? — ^A.  I  have  not  really  had  any  experience  as  to  that,  except  that  two 
of  our  mines  were  operated  under  nonunion  laoor  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
only  lately  been  incorporated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  I  have  not  observed 
there  any  material  difference,  because  they  were  governed  largely  by  the  labor 
union  in  their  scale  of  prices,  etc.,  and  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  very  much 
difference  between  them  and  the  mines  operated  under  unionism. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  or  lockouts  in  your  region  lately?— A.  No;  not 
for  nearly  2  years.  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  had  two  or  three  strikes  and  lockouts. 
We  have  a  little  local  affair  at  one  of  our  mines  at  present.  It  is  a  disturbance 
th&t  is  purely  local. 
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O.  Hare  you  had  any  experience  with  arbitration  in  the  trade?— A.  Yes;  have 
had  some;  not  a  great  deaL  We  had  a  strike  in  1894  in  what  is  known  as  the 
MassiUon  district  of  Ohio-;-qTiite  a  considerable  district,  where  we  are  interested. 
I  think  the  duration  of  it  was  about  9  months.  It  began  in  February,  1894. 
That  was  finally  settled  through  the  medium  of  arbitration.  We  have  a  State 
bou^i  of  arbitration,  which  was  organized  under  the  State  law  a  couple  of  years 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory? — ^A.  No;  it  is  voluntary.  After  this  strike  had  gone  along 
about  8  months  they  volunteered  their  services  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  a 
settlement;  and  largely  through  the  mediation  of  this  State  board  of  arbitration 
we  fiuiilly  agreed  on  a  plan  of  arbitration,  which  was  not  conducted  by  the  State 
board,  but  by  a  local  conunittee  of  three  arbitrators,  and  the  matter  was  settled 
in  that  way,  although  the  settlement  was  not  at  the  time  satisfactory  to  the 
miners,  ana  they  did  not  accept  it. 

O.  Is  the  public  mind  favorable  to  arbitration  in  your  section? — ^A.  That  is 
ratner  a  difiScult  question  to  answer.  The  operators,  as  a  rule,  are  favorable  to 
arbitration. 

Q.  How  about  the  miners  themselves? — ^A.  I  think  in  my  immediate  section 
the  miners  are  hardly  as  favorable  as  they  were,  but  they  are  always  ready  to 
accept  the  intervention  of  this  State  board;  I  have  noticed  that.  I  think  the  dis- 
api)ointment  of  this  one  decision  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  the  miners 
dissatisfied  with  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settlement  in  that  section.  What  it  is 
generally  throughout  the  State  or  generally  throughout  the  mining  districts  of 
the  different  States  I  could  not  say. 

<^.  Do  the  oi)erators  keep  what  is  known  as  a  blacklist? — ^A.  I  have  never  known 
of  its  being  done. 

Q.  What  are  the  nationalities  of  the  miners  employed  in  your  mines?— A.  I 
think  possibly  the  maiority  of  the  employees  employed  by  us  are  men  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  We  have  had  men  in  our  employ  at  the  different  mines  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  ori^nally  Irish,  Welsh,  English,  and  German.  We  have  very 
few  of  other  nationalities. 

Ton  think  the  American  element  predominates? — ^A.  Yes. 
Are  they  white  or  black? — A.  White,  altogether. 

Is  there  much  jealousy  manifested  by  the  Americans  against  their  foreign 
neighbors  there? — ^A.  No.  As  a  rule,  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Americans 
are  sons  of  the  foreigners  who  were  originally  miners.  We  have  not  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  foreign  element  as  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  have  little  friction  on  that  subject? — A.  Very  little  throughout  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  observation  of  the  effect  or  use  or  injunctions  m  strikes? — 
A.  Not  personally.    All  I  know  of  that  is  from  newsimper  reading  and  hearsay. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  wages  of  your  laborers? — ^A.  Semimonthly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best? — A.  I  think  that  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  miners.  Generally  with  the  class  of  miners  we  nave,  and,  I  think,  gener- 
ally throughout  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  which  district  I  am  most  familiar,  I 
believe  it  is  beneficial;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  beneficial  where  the  men  are 
inclined  to  take  holidays  on  pay  day,  because  it  results  in  spending  more  money 
throughout  the  month  than  they  would  otherwise  spend.  But  with  the  class  of 
miners  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  encourages 
them  and  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  wages? — ^A.  We  pay  the  miners  who  do  the  mining  of  the 
coal  so  much  per  ton.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  day  labor  (we  have  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  employed  by  the  day)  paid  so  much  per  day. 

O.  What  is  the  average  earning  of  a  coal  miner? — ^A.  In  our  district,  what  we 
call  the  Massillon  district,  it  varies.  For  the  day's  work  it  averages  about  $1.90. 
I  should  say  the  average  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  present  would  be 
$1.75  a  day. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  for  the  year? — ^A.  That  varies  so  much  on 
account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine.  The  mines 
there,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say,  do  not  work  over  200  to  225  days  per  year. 

Q.  The  average  miner  would  be  paid  $1.75? — A.  Yes,  taking  all  the  districts, 
thin  and  thick  coal,  and  so  on.  In  some  districts  they  make  as  nigh  as  $2.60.  In 
our  mines  they  make  as  hi^h  as  $8.50. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  sliding  wage  scale,  or  any  minimum  scale  by  law  or  rules 
of  uie  craft,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  a  man  suppoii;  a  family  on  a  miner's  wages  in  Ohio? — ^A.  I  think  that 
they  could  do  it  pretty  well.  They  do  it  pretty  well  in  some  districts.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer  for  the  reason  that  in  some  districts  in  Ohio  the  miners 
have  comparatively  steady  work,  while  in  others  they  have  not;  and  in  some  of 
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the  districts  the  wages  per  day  do  not  form  a  sufficient  earning  capacity  for  a  man 
to  support  a  family  throughout  the  year  properly,  in  my  judgment;  in  others 
they  ao. 

O,  Are  the  men  paid  in  money  or  in  store  orders  or  in  other  things? — A.  Gen- 
erally now,  in  money.  Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  they  were  jMtid  aunost  wholly 
in  some  sections  in  store  orders.  That  was  one  re8X)ect  in  which  the  United  Mine 
Workers*  work,  I  think,  was  beneficial;  it  largely  did  away  with  the  custom  of 
paying  in  store  orders. 

Q.  As  a  rule  now  they  are  paid  in  cash? — ^A.  In  money. 

Q.  And  semimonthly? — ^A.  Yes.  We  have  a  State  law  in  Ohio  compelling  p&y- 
ment  of  wages  semimonthly. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court  on  that  law? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  applies  only  to  corporations,  individuals  could  evade  the  law  if 
they  desired.  It  is  the  general  custom  there  now,  and  it  universally  prevails 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  and  penalties  that  operates  upon  the  miners? — 
A.  The  only  penalties  that  I  am  aware  of  are  those  attached  to  the  sending  out  of 
what  we  call  *'  dirty  coal,"  a  technical  ezpi^ession.  When  a  man  loads  slate  and 
stone  or  an  excess  of  material  of  that  kind,  slack  mixed  with  slate,  in  a  car,  it 
makes  it  practically  unmarketable. 

Q.  It  is  a  certain  drawback  to  him? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  acquiesced  in  as  an  equitable  thing? — ^A.  It  always  causes  some  fric 
tion.  There  is  no  general  rule  about  that.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
we  have  to  encounter.  A  good  miner  will  never  do  that.  A  good  miner  will 
always  be  careful  that  his  coal  is  clean.  The  careless  miner  is  the  one  who  causes 
the  .frouble.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  fair  basis  for  compelling  the  men  to 
send  out  good  coal.  We  use  a  system  of  docking  to  a  large  extent  in  our  mines. 
We  generally  deprive  them  of  cars  for  a  little  time,  although  at  some  mines  we 
have  a  sort  of  arbitration.  They  have  what  thev  call  a  mine  committee,  and 
when  there  is  a  question  about  the  justice  of  the  dock  this  committee  is  called 
out,  and  the  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  the  committee  meet  and 
adiust  the  matter. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  miners  occupy  their  own  houses  or  rent  houses  owned  by 
the  mine  operators? — A.  I  should  say,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  State  they  occupy 
rented  houses. 

Q.  Are  they  owned  by  the  companies  or  corporations?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  general.  A  great  many  companies  do  own  their  own  houses.  I  think 
a  far  larger  part  of  the  miners  rent  houses  that  are  owned  by  individuals 
throughout  that  State. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  the  miner  working  225  days  a  year,  and  averag- 
ing $1.75,  would  earn,  on  an  average,  in  Ohio,  $393  a  year? — ^A.  I  should  think 
that  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  under  best  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  whether  that  is  above  or  below  the  average  in  other  States? — 
A.  I  do  not.    There  are  some  districts  that  bring  that  average  away  down. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  mining  business? — ^A.  I  have  oeen  actively 
engaged  in  it  for  15  y;ears. 

Q.  How  do  wages  in  mining  compare  with  what  they  were  at  the  time  you 
went  in? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  about  12  per  cent  less  to-day  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — ^A.  Increase  in  nroduction  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  production  in  bituminous  coal  has  increased  more  in  proportion  than 
the  consumption.  Fifteen  years  ago  West  Virginia  had  a  production  of  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  per  year;  last  year  the  production  was  over  15,000,000  tons;  and 
other  States  have  increased  in  proportion.  Natural  gas  and  oil  have  had  some 
effect  in  reducing  consumption. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  class  in  that  15 
years?  Do  you  think  it  is  in  a  progressively  improving  condition  or  otherwise? — 
A.  As  to  the  material  condition  I  can  not  say.  They  have  improved,  because 
until  within  the  past  2  years  the  condition  of  the  mining  business  was  very 
unsettled,  and  we  had  so  many  strikes  and  shut-downs  of  one  kind  and  another 
that  the  miners  suffered  in  consequence;  but  I  have  noticed  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  miners  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  I 
find  that  the  miner,  educationally,  is  improving  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  a  corresponding  increase  in  his  material  prosperity? — A. 
No. 

Q.  As  to  the  habits  and  manners,  do  they  show  improvement? — ^A.  I  think  they 
do,  decidedly.  I  can  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  those  miners  who  are 
what  you  would  call  immigrants,  but  the  miners  that  I  have  known,  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  have  been  for  a  great  many  years,  have  shown  a 
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decided  improyement  in  their  habits  and  general  condition,  except  possibly  their 
material  condition.  They  have  improved  materially  in  the  last  2  years,  but  for  5 
vears  previous  to  that  there  was  so  much  depression  in  their  business  that  they 
lost  a  great  deal  they  had  gained  before. 

Q.  Is  the  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  your  State 
now?— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  regard  the  price  of  mining  as  too  low  to 
be  satisfactorv  to  the  miners.  That  is  caused  from  tne  fact  that  the  selling  price 
of  coal  is  too  low,  while  almost  everything  else  in  manufactures  and  the  product 
of  the  earth — oil,  iron,  etc.— has  gone  up.  The  price  of  coal  is  nearly  as  low 
to-day  as  it  was  when  we  were  paying  a  much  greater  price  for  mining. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  coal? — A.  We  sell  to  the  railroad  companies — 
Pennsylvania  Company,  Nickle  Plate,  and  in  Cleveland.  Our  general  and  best 
market  is  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Toledo. 

Do  you  put  it  on  the  general  market? — ^A.  Yes. 
Sell  to  anybody  that  comes  along? — ^A.  Yes. 

Have  you  offices  in  the  cities  where  you  sell  it? — A.  We  sell  through  offices 
in  several  cities — Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit. 

Q.  It  is  open  is  it,  or  contracted  to  certain  companies? — A.  It  is  only  contracted 
by  the  limitations  of  freight  rates.  We  sell  wherever  we  can  get  a  freight  rate 
that  enables  us  to  deliver  it  in  competition  with  other  coal. 

Q.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  your  willingness  to  sell  to  anybody? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  turn  out  in  a  year? — A.  At  all  our  mines 
probably  between  500,000  and  600,000. 

Q.  What  is  tiie  average  cost  of  production  of  your  coal? — ^A.  It  is  hard  to  aver- 
age the  cost.  In  one  district  the  cost  is  at  least  25  jper  cent  more  than  in  another 
district.  I  can  hardly  give  you,  without  figuring  it  over  a  little,  what  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  tonnage  would  be.  I  could  get  that  very  quicldy,  though.  We 
make  a  statement  each  year  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  showing  the  average 
cost  of  the  coal  at  the  different  mines. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  a  particular  mine? — A.  In  what  we  call  the  Massillon 
district  the  average  cost  last  year  was  about  $1.05  a  ton. 

Q.  For  taking  out  the  coal? — A.  Yes;  that  is  high-priced  coal;  that  is  c^al 
that  costs  more  than  any  other.  In  our  other  district,  in  what  is  called  the 
Columbiana  County  district,  the  average  cost  would  be  probably  25  cents  per  ton 
less.    I  am  speaking  of  the  price  for  lump  coal. 

Q.  What  IS  that  coal  used  for? — ^A.  The  Massillon  coal  is  used  largely  for 
domestic  purposes;  chiefly  for  that;  and  the  balance  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  What  are  the  markets  for  that  coal? — A.  The  markets  for  that  coal  are 
northern  and  northwestern  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  part  of  Indiana. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  seU  it  to  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  We  do  not  sell  any  of 
that  coal  to  the  railroad  companies;  it  is  too  high  priced. 

O.  At  what  do  you  sell  it  to  the  consumers? — ^A.  At  an  average  of  about  $1.30. 

Q.  Make  about  25  cents  a  ton? — ^A.  We  do  not  make  that  throughout  the  year. 
I  do  not  mean  that  is  the  net  cost  of  the  coal.  I  mean  that  is  the  cost  of  the  coal 
produced  at  the  mine. 

Q.  $1.05?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  $1.80  is  what  you  sell  it  for  at  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  about  that,  but 
we  do  not  net  25  cents  on  the  output. 

Q.  What  does  that  coal  cell  for  m  its  chief  markets,  and  please  name  those  chief 
markets?— A.  The  chief  markets  of  the  coal  are  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Detroit, 
and  then  it  is  sold  in  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  places  throughout  northern 
Ohio  and  Michigan.    It  is  retailed  in  Cleveland  at  present  at  $3.15  a  ton. 


Q.  How  much  of  that  is  transportation? — ^A.  Sixty  cents^ 


And  the  rest  is  the  profit  of  the  retail  dealers? — A.  Partly  the  profit  of  the 
retail  dealer.  The  retailer  must  have  from  $1  to  $1.10  on  the  coal,  delivered  in 
his  yards,  in  order  to  pay  for  his  haulage  charges  and  the  cost  of  his  force,  etc. 

S.  Does  the  price  vary  in  proportion  to  the  diBtance  from  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Is  there  any  complaint  there  by  the  operators,  or  any  known  ground  of 
complaint  that  you  are  aware  of,  as  to  freight  rates? — ^A.  There  is  no  general  com- 
plaint, perhaps,  such  as  would  prevail  as  I  understand  in  the  anthracite  region, 
but  there  are  isolated  cases,  generally  occuiTing  so  frequently  as  to  disturb  the 
operations  of  the  individual  operator.  We  find,  for  instance,  where  the  railroad 
company  owns  its  own  mines,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  railroads  in  Ohio, 
that  it  will  fix  rates,  in  competing  for  large  contracts,  that  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  operator  to  secure  a  contract. 

S.  What  i-ailroads  in  Ohio  own  their  own  mines? — ^A.  The  Cleveland,  Lorain 
Wheeling  Railroad  Company  is  operating  mines  under  the  name  of  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling  Coal  Company,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Q.  What  is  the  connection  between  that  coal  company  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany?—A.  I  think  they  are  entirely  separate  in  incorporation.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  two  are  managed  by  the  same  officers.  I  want  to  say  for  this  road,  that  I  am 
told  it  will  protect  its  mdividual  operators.  I  have  no  mines  on  that  railroad, 
but  I  know  from  information  that  tney  do  protect  their  own  operators  to  a  very 
lar^e  extent;  that  is,  they  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of  competing  with 
their  own  mines  on  equal  freight  rates,  or  will  give  them  a  proportion  of  the  ton- 
nage they  secure  on  these  large  contracts. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  railroad  officials 
who  run  the  coal  company  give  any  partial  advantages  to  themselves  in  any  way, 
in  freights  or  otherwise? — A.  I  really  do  not.  I  only  know  this — that  where 
some  lana^e  contracts,  for  steam  purx>0Bes,  for  instance,  are  open  to  comx)etition 
somtt  inmvidual  operators  very  frequently  find  a  price  being  made  which  they 
consider  less  than  they  could  ofFer  to  produce  coal  for,  delivered  at  those  places, 
and  which  accordingly  must  be  made  up  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  In  advantages  accorded  to  themselves  in  freight?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  matter  ever  been  investigated  in  Ohio? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
That  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  railroads. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  name  all  those  railroads  and  give  any 
statement  that  would  be  advantageous  in  ascertaining  how  and  wherein  they  dis- 
criminate against  localities  or  persons. — ^A.  I  will  name  the  railroads  that  are 
interested  in  mines  that  I  know  of,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  so  far  as  the 
discrimination  is  concerned  I  can  not  spesik  from  my  own  Imowledge.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that,  except  that  I  know  of  certein  contracts. 

Q.  Please  state  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  what  comes  within  g^eneral  rumor, 
the  names  of  the  companies. — ^A.  The  railroads  that  I  know  of  being  interested 
in  mines  are  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling,  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley.  I  am  not  positive  of  any  others  being  inter- 
ested. I  think  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Mocking  Valley  is  also  interested. 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  and  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Ohio? — ^A.  We  have  a  railroad  commis- 
sioner there,  but  I  think  we  have  no  commission. 

O.  Has  he  authority  to  investigate  questions  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

^.  Are  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads  interested  in  the  coal  companies,  or  is 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  you  refer  to? — A.  I  only  know  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  companies  is  the  same — ^that  is,  the  coal  company  and 
the  railroad  company  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  supposed  that  the  president  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  Kailroad  at  one  time  used  the  stock  of  the  road  in  purchasing  a  large 
amount  of  territory  or  getting  options  on  a  large  amount  of  territory  in  Ohio? — 
A.  Yes.  That  J  know  only  from  hearsay  and  newspaper  reports.  I  understand 
they  used  about  $8,000,000  at  one  time  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Does  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railroad  come 
under  tnat  same  heading? — ^A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  about  the  line  that  parallels  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  and 
Wheeling — ^the  Wheebng  and  Lake  Erie;  is  it  true  that  there  was  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  rates  on  that  road  some  time  ago? — ^A.  I  could  hardly  answer  of  my 
ovni  knowledge  as  to  that.  I  can  speak  more  particularly  of  cuts  that  I  am  quite 
sure  are  met  on  coal  hauled  from  West  Virginia.  I  believe  that  road  made  rates 
on  the  hauling  of  West  Virginia  coal  through  to  the  lakes  that  were  lower  than 
the  rates  made  to  mines  on  their  own  road,  which  had  half  the  distance  to  deliver 
the  coal.    I  had  that  on  authority  that  I  think  is  beyond  dispute. 

Q.  Are  they  hauling  the  coal  from  West  Virginia  for  less  money  than  they  are 
from  mines  along  the  road  to  the  market? — A.  Yes,  with  half  the  haul.  I  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  road,  and  told  them  it 
was  not  encouraging  for  operators  along  the  line.  They  claimed  they  had  to  do 
it  because  other  roads  were  doing  it,  notably  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  distance  between  those  mines  in  Ohio  and  the 
West  Virginia  mines? — ^A.  About  125  miles  from  the  market. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  cutting  the  prices?— A.  It  has  been  very  disastrous 
for  Ohio  coal.  For  one  thing,  it  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  deliver  Ohio 
coal  on  board  vessels  for  lake  shipment.  Also,  it  has  had  a  very  disastrous  effect 
on  Pennsylvania  interests,  because  the  West  Virginia  coal  hauled  at  those  rates 
is  enabled  to  undersell  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Danibl.)  Will  not  the  Pennsylvania  coal  have  to  go  farther 
than  the  West  Virginia  coal?— A.  Yes,  somewhat  farther;  but  the  West  Virginia 
coal  has  been  hauled  much  cheaper  to  the  lake  front. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  discrimination  as  to  coal  going  East? — A.  No,  I 
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do  not.  Ohio  coal  is  not  shipped  East,  and  my  acquaintance  is  mostly  with  Ohio 
coal. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  of  any  other  discriminations  of  railroads  that  are  injurious  to 
the  mining  interests  of  your  State,  with  reference  to  particular  parties  or  jMuiica- 
lar  cities?— A.  I  do  not  know,  by  personal  experience,  of  any.  I  nave  been  told  by 
a  great  many  operators  that  the  individual  operators  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  matter  of  car  supply.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  we  have  not  been 
discriminated  against  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  discriminations  in  things  other  than  mining  that  would 
enter  into  iniustrial  relations — iron  or  an^  other  metal? — ^A.  No,  I  oo  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  trusts  or  combinations  in  the  mining  business? — ^A.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  the  bituminous  business,  that  there  are  any  trusts  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  that  is,  there  are  no  combinations  that  are  effective  as  yet.  There  are 
several  that  have  been,  as  I  understand  it,  talked  of,  but  none  of  them  consum- 
mated, as  far  as  I  know.  There  was  a  sort  of  trust  in  Ohio  last  year,  called  the 
Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  That  was  a  combination  of  railroad  interests — 
those  that  I  have  mentionea  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania;  but  that  was  dis- 
solved last  fall.  Then  there  was  another  combination,  called  the  General  Hock- 
ing Coal  Company.    That  was  also  dissolved. 

Q.  Were  they  dissolved  by  legal  procedure  or  have  they  gone  to  pieces? — A.  By 
mutual  consent.  They  disa^eed.  There  is  a  combination  now  being  talked  of, 
I  believe,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  but  it  has  not  been  consummated  as  yet. 

Q.  How  do  the  onerators  and  miners  feel  with  respect  to  the  8-hour  law;  or  do 
you  have  one  in  Ohio? — A.  We  have  not  an  8-hour  law  in  Ohio.  We  have  an 
B-hour  i^eement  with  the  miners. 

Q.  Is  o  hours  considered  your  workday? — A.  Eight  hours  is  considered  our 
working-day.  That  was  agreed  on  at  the  Chicago  convention  a  year  ago  last 
January. 

Q.  Does  it  give  satisfaction  to  the  miner? — ^A.  To  the  miner  it  does,  and  I  think 
generally  to  the  operators.  At  first  the  operators  disapproved  of  it,  because  it 
made  quite  a  difference  in  their  production. 

Q.  Mow  long  has  it  been  the  rule  in  Ohio? — A.  Only  since  a  year  ago  last 
April. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  its  operation  on  the  character  of  the  laborer, 
and  the  quality  and  extent  of  his  product? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  notice  any  material  change.  I  think  that  the  results  of 
his  labor  are  about  the  same.  Of  course  he  does  not  get  out  quite  as  much  coal, 
and  makes  possibly  a  little  less  from  a  day's  work.  Tnat  is  probably  on  account 
of  the  facilities  of  the  mine.  Where  the  mine  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  the 
coal,  I  believe,  in  our  Massillon  district,  the  miner  can  mine  as  much  as  he  could 
before  in  the  8^  or  9  hours,  because  a  large  part  of  that  time  he  was  waitiniz  for 
cars  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  equipment  of  the 
mine  for  taking  out  coal.  If  the  coal  can  be  handled  promptly  outside,  the  miners 
can  produce  as  much  in  8  hours  as  they  did  before  m  9  or  10.  If  the  mines  are 
prepared  to  do  that  there  is  not  much  dinerence  in  the  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.  )  Has  the  shorter  workday  had  the  effect  of  improving 
the  mine  eauipment  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Are  tney  prepared  to  handle  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  as  they  handled 
formerly  in  the  long  workday? — A.  Yes,  at  a  great  many  mines.  It  really  has 
not  made  as  much  difference  as  the  bare  8-hour  rule  would  imply,  because  for- 
merly the  miner,  while  he  may  have  worked  9  or  9^  hours,  and  in  some  cases  10, 
at  that  time  was  not  required  to  be  at  his  work  place  (that  is,  where  he  actually 
labored)  at  the  beginning  of  those  9  or  10  hours.  By  the  agi*eement  reached  at 
Chicago  and  at  Pittsburg  the  miner  is  reouired  to  be  at  his  working  place  when 
the  8  hours  begin  and  when  the  8  hours  end,  so  there  is  not  as  much  difference  in 
the  actual  time  spent  by  the  miner  as  would  seem  from  the  bare  mention  of  the 
8-hour  day. 

(^.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  Are  company  stores  in  vogue  in  Ohio? — ^A.  No;  the 
Umted  Mine  Workers  have  succeeded  m  practically  abolishing  those,  except  where 
they  are  operated  possibly  by  some  persons  connected  with  the  company;  but 
they  are  not  known  as  company  stores  except  in  a  few  cases.  I  believe  there  are 
still  a  few  stores  in  Ohio. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  Ohio  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
mines? — ^A.  Yes.  That  has  been  amended.  Formerly  it  required  that  they  should 
not  employ  children  under  14  years  of  age;  the  age  has  been  extended  this  year 
to  15.  We  are  not  permitted  to  employ  cnildren  under  15  years  of  age  within  the 
mines,  and  they  are  never  employed,  to  my  knowledge,  outside  at  bituminous- 
coal  mines.    In  the  anthracite  regions  they  are  used  for  picking  slate,  etc.,  in  the 
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breakers.  We  do  not  use  children  outside  the  mines  at  all.  Inside  they  are  used 
for  '*  tending"  air  doors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  age  to  limit  the  employment  of  children? — ^A.  Yes. 

Cf,  What  has  been  the  effect  or  that  law  in  your  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions of  laboring  -j^eoyile? — A.  I  think  it  has  improved  them  considerably  in  an 
educational  sense,  because  the  children  of  an  age  that  went  into  the  mines  some 
years  ago  when,  I  believe,  the  age  was  12,  are  now  in  school  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  where  before  they  were  working. 

Q.  Is  it  liked  by  the  working  people  themselves? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is, 
altogether,  because  a  great  many  of  the  thrifty  ones  want  to  see  the  children 
emploved  at  a  lower  age  than  they  can  now  have  them  emplo^jred. 

Q.  Does  it  meet  with  general  public  approval? — ^A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  convict  labor  in  your  State? — A.  No;  we  do 
not  employ  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  in  our  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commission  on  the  general  subject 
of  mining  or  any  part  of  it? — ^A.  A  question  was  suggested  to  my  mind  this 
morning  as  to  the  sidvisability  of  some  law,  possibly  not  a  general  law,  because,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  would  have  to  be  passed  separately  by  the  States,  regulating 
production  of  coal  of  the  different  classes;  regulating  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
afferent  districts  on  a  common  basis  for  meeting  the  market.  It  would  be  fair 
for  everybody,  and  I  think  it  would  benefit  the  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the 
different  productive  districts. 

(^.  Is  not  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  recognized  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  more  interstate  in  the  way  of  transportation  than  any- 
thing else? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fairness  of  the  transportation  facilities  to  the  different  sections? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  most  important  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  question  connected  with  mining  that  approaches 
that  in  importance? — ^A.  No;  I  think  that  is  decidedly  the  first  in  importance — 
the  regulation  of  transportation  so  as  to  give  the  individual  owner  the  same 
chance  in  the  general  market  with  the  railroad  owners. 

Q.  Have  the  miners  of  your  State  ever  made  any  cooperative  effort  to  secure 
equitable  rates  of  transportation? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  has  been  a  movement  of  that  kind. 

8.  Why  do  you  not  move  to  do  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done. 
.  Afraid  of  the  railroads? — A.  Well,  possibly  some  of  the  operators  are  afraid 
of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  immi^ation,  coming  within  your 
experience? — ^A.  I  have  not  had  any  personal  eicperience  with  foreign  labor,  and 
my  only  inforifiation  as  to  that  is  what  I  have  heard  from  other  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  organized  combination  on  the  part  of 
operators  to  restrict  production? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  of  that  kind  existing  now.  One  of  these  organizations  or  combi- 
nations of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago,  I  believe,  had  a  limit  to  their  output  in 
this  way:  Each  company  interested  had  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage, 
and  when  they  exhausted  that  they  were  restricted.  But  that  combination  is  not 
in  operation  now,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  no  such  comtiination  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  at  least. 

<^.  Are  such  combinations  favorable  to  operators  and  miners? — A.  I  do  not 
beheve  they  are.  I  do  not  believe  the  operators  generally  regarded  them  favor- 
ably. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  nonunion  labor  in  your  mines? — A.  No.  All  our  men  are 
union  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  employ  organized  labor,  or  do  you  do  it  of  your  own 
accord? — ^A.  We  have  never  asked  any  miner  questions,  -whether  union  or  not. 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  with  our  men. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  employ  any  but  organized  labor? — A. 
So  far  as  I  Imow  every  man  in  our  employ  belongs  to  the  union.  They  sometimes 
come  there  not  belonging  to  the  organization,  but  miners  generally  induce  them 
to  join.  I  have  never  known  them  in  any  case  to  refuse  to  allow  men  to  work 
there,  but  they  generally  i)ersuaded  them  to  join  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  When  a  miner  applies  for  employment  is  he  asked 
the  question  as  to  whether  he  belongs  to  the  miners'  union? — ^A.  No;  not  by  the 
operator. 

Q.  If  he  does  not  belong  to  the  miners'  union  do  the  men  in  your  employ 
demand  that  he  shall  belong  before  employed? — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  case  of 
that  kind. 

(J.  But  after  he  is  employed  they  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  meet  as  well  as 
join  them? — ^A.  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
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Q.  You  spolce  of  strikes  in  the  past  2  or  3  years;  do  yon  care  to  go  back 
and  state  in  yoor  own  wav  the  causes  that  led  to  them,  taking  them  up  sep- 
arately?— A.  I  will  speak  of  one  of  the  general  strikes.  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  local  strikes.  The  first  general  strike  occurred  in  1894. 1  believe,  and  was 
after  a  long  period  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  interests,  really  brought  about  by 
mutual  agreement  each  year.  We  had  had  during  the  80's,  for  6  or  7  years,  and 
I  may  say  in  1890,  what  we  called  an  interstate  board  for  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. We  met  each  year,  adjusted  prices,  and  representatLves  of  the  miners' 
organizations  and  the  operators  fixed  a  schedule  for  the  coming  vear,  and  it  went 
along  very  smoothly  for,  I  believe,  7  or  8  years,  and  then  trouble  began  in  the 
Pittsburg  district.  As  I  remember  it,  one  of  the  largjest  companies  in  that  dis- 
trict had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the  price  of  mining  down  in  order  to  give 
themselves  a  better  opx)ortunity  to  compete  in  the  market,  and  it  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  price  10  cents  below  neighboring  operators.  It  compelled 
the  other  operators  of  tne  district  to  ask  for  lower  prices,  and  the  miners  at  first 
would  not  concede  this.  There  was  a  long  fight  xnade  on  that  question,  and  the 
competition  became  so  keen  that  some  of  the  operators  forced  the  price  down,  and 
it  resulted  in  a  general  demand  for  readjustment.  The  whole  organization  was 
called  out.  I  think  it  was  in  April.  That  began  the  first  of  these  general  strikes. 
I  always  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  action  of  one  comxMmy  in  the  Pittsburg 
district — ^the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company. 

Q,  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  strike? — ^A.  Well,  the  outcome  of  that  strike 
was  a  settlement  at  the  time — a  small  compromise;  10  cents  of  an  advance,  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  effect  of  that  strike,  according  to  your  judgment,  stimulate  the  coal 
business  for  any  length  of  time,  or  do  it  any  good  in  any  way,  or  otherwise? — ^A. 
I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer  that,  because  at  that  time  we  were  having 
trouble  with  a  great  many  of  our  mines.  It  was  not  settled  at  that  particular 
time.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  consolidating  the  miners'  union,  making  it 
stronger,  making  it  more  general  in  its  operations  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  IS  the  only  way  the  union  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  mining  trade  gen- 
erally. If  it  were  effective  only  in  Ohio  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  our  State;  if 
effective  enough  to  control  products  of  competitive  fields,  then  I  think  it  a 
benefit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  more  recent  strike  of  1897;  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to 
that  strike  and  the  result  of  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  caused  very  similarly  to  the 
first.  It  began  in  the  same  field,  and  was  caused  largely  by  the  same  company, 
compelling  other  competing  operators  to  cut  their  prices,  and  resulting  in  the 
demand  on  miners  for  lower  wages,  which  was  resisted;  and  that  was  finally 
settled  after  a  little  over  6  weeks  by  an  advance  of  5  cents  a  ton. 

O.  In  each  of  those  cases  were  the  strikes  only  resorted  to  after  conciliation 
had  failed,  or  is  the  commission  to  understand  that  no  effort  was  made  to  adjust 
the  question  of  price  by  mutual  agreement? — A.  Personally,  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  that,  but  I  understood  from  my  reading  at  the  time  that  a  number  of  efforts 
were  being  made.  Committees  met,  I  know,  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and 
operators,  before  the  strike  took  place,  in  an  effort  to  adjust  differences. 

Q.  Since  the  strike  of  1897,  what  progress  have  the  miners  and  operators  made 
toward  joint  conciliation? — A.  A  joint  conference  was  arranged  in  January, 
1898,  at  Chicago,  which  brought  all  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  States  that 
are  in  the  northern  territory  except  West  Virginia  together,  and  that  conference 
resulted  in  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  to  tne  miner,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
8-hour  day  and  some  other  things. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  you  are  working  under  these  joint  agreements,  are 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  regarded  generally  by  the  employing  classes? — A.  I  think  the 
general  opinion  is  that  an  annual  agreement  is  a  very  beneficial  arrangement 
because  it  enables  the  mine  owner  and  operator  to  figure  intelligently  on  his 
yearly  contracts  with  some  g^iaranty  that  prices  will  be  maintained  throughout 
the  season  of  his  contract,  and  it  insures  him  regpilar  work  unless  there  is  some 
local  difference  at  the  mine.  I  have  ^ways  been  in  favor  of  that  system  of 
settling  the  wage  question. 

Q.  Are  there  any  binding  clauses  connected  with  those  joint  contracts;  any 
penalty  for  violating  them? — ^A.  There  are  not;  I  can  not  tiunk  of  any  specific 
penalty. 


Q.  Simply  a  question  of  honor?— A.  Honor;  yes. 


^  Are  they  generally  observed? — ^A.  I  believe  generally.  I  do  not  know  any 
case  where  they  are  willfully  disregarded.  I  know  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  construction  of  the  agreement,  and  some  disputes  have  arisen 
because  the  contract  was  not,  i)erhaps,  as  clear  as  it  might  have  been  made;  but 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  there  was  intentional  disregard  of  the  contract 
itself. 

Q.  The  larger  concerns,  I  presume,  who  are  partners  to  this  agreement,  nsually 
carry  it  out? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  two  or  three  or  half  a  dossen  of  the  larger  concerns  in  any  one  State 
would  put  a  false  interpretation  on  parts  of  that  contract,  or  would  oi>erate  their 
mines,  paying  a  less  price  than  the  contract  provided  for,  or  less  than  the  general 
scale,  what,  in  y6ur  judgment,  would  he  the  effect  of  such  action;  woula  it  lead 
to  a  general  reduction  in  that  State?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  undoubtedly  would.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  smaller  operators  to  compete  with  the  larger  concerns 
in  the  general  market,  and  of  course  they  would  have  to  have  the  same  conditions 
of  operating  as  the  larger  companies. 

<^.  It  is  to  be  taken,  tnen,  I  presume,  that  a  uniform  rate  of  mining  must  obtain 
betore  the  coal  tarade  is  on  a  permanent  basis? — ^A.  I  think  so,  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  the  price  still  exist  in  one  field  while  a  lower  price  was  being  paid  in 
another? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Daniel.)  How  would  tran8i)ortation  affect  that?  Would  not 
that  be  a  great  factor? — ^A.  TransjKirtation,  of  course,  would  have  quite  a  bearing 
on  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  perfectly  equitable  rates  of  transportation,  would  not  a  fixed 
tendency  be  created  for  the  best  goods  to  go  to  the  market  at  forced  prices? — ^A. 
That  is  a  problem  I  am  hardly  competent  to  figure  out.  It  would,  certainly,  if 
we  had  perfectly  equitable  rates  of  ireight,  etc. 

Q.  I  say  equitable;  what  is  exactly  equitable  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  One  rail- 
road costs  so  much  more  than  another,  and  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem that  it  is  very  hard  for  the  most  righteously  disposed  mind  to  arrive  at  what 
is  equitable. — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  really  tne  problem— to  decide  what  is  equitable. 
If  railroads  charge  what  we  consider  an  equitable  rate  of  freight  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields,  the  West  Virginia  fields  will  not  be  producing  over  2,000,000  or 
8,000,000  tons  instead  of  13,000,000  tons.    That  is  the  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  A  while  ago  you  said  that  when  you  first  went  into 
the  coal  business  the  West  Virginia  field  had  been  producing  about  1,000,000  tons 
a  year.— A.  Less  than  1,000,000. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  annual  tonnage  of  your  own  State  increased  in  that 
time? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  increased  over  3,000,000  tons  in  that  same  time. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  it  now?— A.  It  is  now  less  than  West  Virginia, 
a  Httle  over  12,000,000  tons  last  year. 

Q.  (B^  Senator  Daniel.)  Might  that  not  arise  in  a  degree  from  the  luxuriant 
productive  capabilities  of  West  Virginia? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is  a  very^  fine  coal,  and  it 
IS  a  coal  of  unusual  thickness.  It  is  easily  worked  and  easily  mmed.  That  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  remedial  legislation? — 
A.  As  to  employers'  liability  laws  we  have  not  any  specific  legislation  except  the 
general  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  miners,  which  of  course  we  have  to  observe, 
and  I  think  thev  are  decidedly  beneficial.  We  have  statutory  liability  for  injury, 
etc.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  have  any  suggestion  as  to  that.  I  think  the  miners 
are  fairly  well  protected.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  class  of  labor  that  is  better 
protected  than  that  engaged  in  the  mining  industry,  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  a  very  eood  system  of  inspection  in  Ohio,  as  I  understand  they 
have  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States,  and  the  miner  has  a  very  fair  guar- 
anty of  at  least  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  mine  that  he  will 
be  looked  after  and  protected  as  much  as  poRsible,  if  the  inspectors  do  their  duty; 
and  to  my  knowledge  they  always  do  their  duty  there.  I  hiow  of  none  who  has 
not  done  his  work  perfectly,  fairly,  and  well. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  in  reference  to  your  liability  laws  as 
they  apply  to  the  miners,  and  laws  of  other  States  as  compart  with  your  own? — 
A.  I  really  am  not  well  enough  posted  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  other  States  to 
give  an  opinion  on  them.  1  do  not  like  to  express  myself.  I  know  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  are  more  rigid  in  regard  to  qualifications  of  inspectors  than  our 
State  laws  are,  and  they  are  more  rigid  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  foi  mine 
superintendents,  mine  bosses  and  inside  bosses.  Our  laws  are  not  so  strict  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Do  you  have  check  weighmen  in  Ohio? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  check  weighmen; 
and  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  work  with  check  weighmen  than  without.  Of 
course  the  miners  are  satisfied  they  are  getting  full  weight,  and  it  avoids  dis- 
putes between  the  operator  and  miner. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed  at  times  that  check  weighmen,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance,    What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  dixec- 
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tion?— A*  We  have  had  none  of  that  at  all.  Of  course  that  depends  largely  on 
the  character  of  the  man  appointed  as  check  weiglunan.  He  can  make  trouble, 
and  nndonbtedl^  does  in  some  cases.  They  are  entirely  too  technical  sometimes 
and  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  payments,  screens,  and  company  stores? — ^A. 
We  have  a  law  regulating  the  payment  of  wa^es,  twice  a  month;  and  we  now 
have  a  screen  law  in  Ohio,  passed  b^  the  last  legislature,  which  com];>elB  the  pay- 
ment of  coal  before  screened,  that  is,  run-of-mine  coal.  This  I  do  not  consider  a 
good  law,  however,  and  its  constitutionality  is  now  being  tested;  and  miners  by 
contract  have  permitted  the  operators  to  go  on  under  tne  old  system,  screening 
the  coal.  My  own  view  of  this  law  is  that  it  gives  the  x>oor  miner  a  better  oppor- 
tunitv  than  he  oueht  to  have  of  sending  out  refuse  matter  from  the  mine.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  what  we  call  good  miners,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  are  good  miners,  careless  in  their  work,  and  send  out  slate,  stone,  and  refuse 
of  that  kind,  which  would  not  be  sold,  and  make  our  coal  unmarketable.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a  constant  source  of  friction  between  the  operator  and 
miner.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  miner 
in  having  it. 

<j.  When  this  law  was  i>assed  were  you  working  under  contract  with  your 
miners?— A.  Yes;  the  Chicago  agreement  was  in  force  at  that  time. 

O.  Did  the  miners  adhere  to  their  contract? — A.  They  adhered  to  the  contract. 

Q.  That  would  indicate,  would  it  not,  that  when  miners  make  a  general  agree- 
ment they  are  willing  to  respect  it  at  all  times? — ^A.  We  found  it  so,  yes. 

(^.  Is  the  semimonthly  pay  a  disadvantage  to  the  employers?-— A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  weekly  payment  law  ever  been  tested  in 
the  court? — ^A.  The  law  was  passed  many  years  ago.  I  believe  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  in  Ohio,  but  it  was  then  in  general  force;  the  different  trade 
unions  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  had  become  the  custom. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Uniformity  in  mining  legislation  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  expect  full  information  from  you,  owing  to  your  experience  as  an  oper- 
ator and  in  joint  conferences  of  miners  and  operators  of  the  several  States. — ^A.  I 
believe  that  if  laws  could  be  made  of  general,  impartial  application  throughout 
the  different  States  in  the  competitive  field,  that  is,  those  States  which  are  by 
proximity  and  location  of  mines  necessarily  competitors,  regulating  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  payment  for  mining,  etc.,  it  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
mining  interests.  »)me  States  pay,  for  instance,  for  the  mining  by  the  wagon, 
or  in  oistricts  of  States,  and  I  believe  in  some  States  almost  altogether,  so  much 
per  wagon.  While  the  size  of  that  wa^ou  is  not  determined,  sometimes  one  size 
and  sometimes  another,  it  makes  the  price- per  ton,  which  is  really  ^uged  by  the 
selling  price,  so  uncertain  that  when  that  coal  comes  in  competition  with  coal 
produced  in  other  States,  which  pay  so  much  per  ton  definitely,  one  or  the  other 
18  at  a  disadvantage,  dex>ending  on  which  pays  the  most.  I  think  if  there  was  a 
certain  universal  rule  for  payment  it  would  at  least  open  the  way  for  fair 
competition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  payment  of 
coal  by  weight  or  measure? — A.  .1  think  by  weight  is  decidedly  jbhe  fairest  way. 


2.  In  all  competing  States? — A.  Yes. 
.  Th 


That  weight  to  be  arrived  at  after  the  coal  has  passed  over  the  screen  and 
given  size? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  taken  before  passing  over  that 
screen? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  That  leads  us  to  the  question  now  as  to  whether  or  not  the  size  of  that  screen 
should  be  regulated  by  law? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  should — the  superficiid  area  and 
the  mesh  of  the  screen. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  some  diflSculty  encountered  there  by  reason  of  the  soft 
and  hard  nature  of  different  coals? — A.  Yes;  there  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  that  could  be  overcome  in  the  price  question? — ^A. 
I  think  one  way  to  overcome  it  would  be  to  regulate  the  price  to  conform  with 
the  screenings. 

(J.  On  the  whole,  then,  you  believe  the  system  of  mining  by  measure  is  not  a 
fair  system,  to  say  the  least? — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  fair. 

<^.  In  some  mining  States  they  have  what  the  miners  regard  as  ver>  ^ood  legis- 
lation, and  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  believe,  is  credited  now  with  being  in  the  lead 
in  that  respect.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  recent  bills  that  have  been  passed  in 
the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  would  you  suggest  such  legislation  be  had  now? — ^A.  I  can  only  say  it 
is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  forced  on  the  different  States.    I  presume  it  would  have 
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to  be  arrived  at  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  I  can  only  suggest  that  some  representative  men  of  the  industry 
from  different  States  be  called  and  their  opinions  given,  representing  both  the 
operators'  and  the  miners'  organizations.  If  they  could  agree  on  some  laws  of 
general  application  throughout  the  different  fields  I  believe  legislatures  will  pass 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Under  the  screen  system  the  miner  gets  paid  only 
for  the  coal  that  goes  over  the  screen? — A.  Well,  to  all  appearances  he  does,  but 
he  really  is  paid  for  all  the  coal.  For  instance,  he  is  paid  in  Ohio  at  present  66 
cents  per  ton  for  the  screened  lump  coal,  but  if  it  is  to  be  run  over  a  screen  with- 
out screening,  he  would  only  get,  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  for  instance,  a  settled 
rate,  47^  cents.  It  varies  from  42  to  49  cents.  Me  is  actually  paid  for  the  coal 
that  goes  over  the  screen.  Some  miners  themselves  believe  they  are  not  paid  for 
that,  out  on  a  run-of-mine  basis  they  get  as  much  less  x)er  ton  as  the  proportion 
of  nut  and  slack  bears  to  the  lump  coal. 

Q,  That  basis  has  been  determined  by  actual  experience,  has  it? — ^A.  In  a  great 
many  cases.    In  some  cases  it  is  arbitrary. 

Q.  Under  the  screen  system  you  think  you  are  better  protected  in  regard  to 
slate  and  refuse  matter  that  is  put  into  the  car? — ^A.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  You  see  if 
we  weighed  the  coal  before  screening  a  miner  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
everythmg  in  the  car. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  right  to  dock? — ^A.  Yes,  we  would;  but  there 
would  be  much  more  trouble  of  that  kind.  There  is  enough  of  it  now.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  would  lead  to  serious  trouble  with  the  miners. 

Q.  Would  it  not  remove  the  real  trouble  between  the  operator  and  miner — that 
is,  the  screen — ^and  give  you  the  same  opportunity  to  dock  for  dirty  coal  that  you 
have  now? — A.  Well,  the  trouble  is  that  we  would  have  so  much  more  slack,  for 
instance.  Of  course  that  would  be  paid  for  in  the  run-of-mine.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  class  of  miners  that  would  do  this.  Probably  85  or  90  per  cent 
would  not  do  it.  We  always  have  some  men  that  are  careless  about  their  load- 
ing. It  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  wateh  the  loading  into  the 
gondola  car.    We  can  not  watch  every  mine  car. 

Q.  When  do  you  detect  the  refuse  coal  sent  out  by  the  miner? — ^A.  A  great  deal 
of  that  is  covered  over — ^refuse  matter  would  be  covered  over  on  the  top. 

Q.  If  it  is  weighed  before  it  goes  over  the  screen  you  have  still  the  opportunity 
of  detecting  the  dirty  coal  that  goes  into  the  car? — A.  Yes,  we  have;  only  there 
would  be  so  much  more  we  could  not  get  at  it  before  it  was  shipped  off. 

Q,  As  I  understand  it,  in  Illinois  they  have  adopted  the  run-of-mine  system,  and 
it  is  working  very  satisfactorily  to  both  operator  and  the  miner.  As  the  screen 
is  the  bone  of  contention,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  miners  and  the  operators  to 
get  together  in  Ohio  upon  that  question? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  really  so 
much  a  bone  of  contention  as  some  miners  and  some  others  have  led  the  public  to 
believe.  It  never  came  up  particularly  until  the  Chicago  a^eement,  and  then 
the  Illinois  operators  and  miners  brought  it  before  the  convention.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  satisfied  with  it  there;  only  I  think  they  have  a  reasonable  basis 
for  payment  of  run-of-mine. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  question  in  Ohio  that  causes  more  friction  between  operator 
and  miner  than  the  screen? — ^A.  We  never  have  had  any  friction  at  all  until  very 
recentlv  on  that  question.  We  have  had  friction  on  the  size  of  the  screen  and  the 
mesh  of  screen,  the  shape  of  the  screen  bars,  but  never  very  much  friction  upon 
the  question  of  run-of-mine  payments.  I  think  they  do  now  generally  want  to 
be  paid  on  the  run-of-mine  basis. 

Cj.  Does  the  screen  get  out  of  fix  often? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally kept  in  pretty  good  repair.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  miners'  check  weighman  to 
wateh  the  screen. 

Q.  Are  the  meshes  kept  clean? — A.  The  miners'  check  weighman  looks  after 
that. 

Q.  If  meshes  get  wider  and  the  larger  coal  drops  through,  the  operator  does 
not  loseUt;  he  sells  that  as  nut  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  grades  of  coal  do  you  make  in  Ohio? — A.  The  usual  grades  are 
lump,  three-fourths,  run-of-mine,  slack,  pea  coal;  then  they  have  conabined  nut 
and  slack.    There  are  about  6  or  7  different  grades  of  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  nut  coal  and  the  lump  coal? — 
A.  As  a  rule,  40  to  50  cents;  in  the  Massillon  district,  15  and  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  nut  and  pea  coaJ? — ^A.  About  15  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  retail  dealers  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  often  sell  the  nut 
for  the  same  price  as  they  sell  the  lump  coal? — ^A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Are  not  stoves  and  grates  constructed  now  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
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baming  nnt  an^  pea  coal — I  mean  base-burners? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  very  much 
nut  coal  is  sold  for  domestic  uses  in  Ohio  homes.  A  few  years  ago  we  sold  a 
large  part  of  the  Massillon  nut  coal  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 
these  stoves  have  not  been  nearly  so  much  in  use  in  Ohio  as  before.  We  have 
quite  a  difficulty  selling  our  nut  coal. 

§,  Isyour  coal  different  from  the  Youghiogheny  Valley  coal?— A.  Yes. 
.  Does  it  run  together  like  the  Youghiogheny?— A.  There  are  two  classes  of 
in  Ohio  that  do  not  **  run; "  they  bum  very  much  the  same-— the  Jackson  coal 
and  the  Massillon  coal.    They  are  both  dry-burning,  free  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  you  say  on  the  subject  of  machinery? — ^A. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  use  of  machines,  but  I  have  gathered  some 
information  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  putting  machines  in  the  mines.  I  find 
that  where  the  price  of  mining  is  low  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  having 
mining  machines.  For  instance,  the  price  of  mining  was  8  years  ago  down  to 
45,  51,  and  56  cents.  There  was  no  x>ai*ticular  advantage  in  machines  when  the 
price  was  down  to  that.  It  was  probably  cheaper  to  mine  by  picks  than  machines 
at  that  time;  but  as  the  price  of  mining  advances,  then  the  value  of  machines 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  at  the  present  basis  mining  machines  are  worked 
profitably  in  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the  State.  They  save,  as  I  am  told,  from 
12  to  21  cents  per  ton  in  producing  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  these  mining  machines  displace  any  number 
of  miners? — ^A.  Yes;  they  necessarily  displace  a  great  many  mmers.  Of  course 
they  have  to  have  a  numoer  of  men  as  loaders  and  machine  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  machines  that  are  being  used  in  O&o?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  they  began  taking  in  these  machines?— A.  They 
began  as  long  as  15  years  ago.  They  were  more  experimental  then  than  anything 
else.  It  is  only  within  the  last  5  years  that  they  have  been  used  so  generally  as 
now.  Oompention  became  so  strone  after  West  Virginia  coal  began  to  seek  the 
market  in  Cmio  and  throughout  the  Northwest  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
means  to  equalize  prices  with  that  district,  and  consequently  the  larger  mines, 
where  they  could  mid  it  profitable,  equipi)ed  themselves  with  machines  in  order 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  coal. 

Q.  In  the  mines  you  are  connected  with  you  do  not  use  any? — ^A.  No;  we  find 
it  more  profitable  to  pick-mine  in  the  districts  we  are  interested  in.  In  our  Mas- 
sillon district  the  coal  is  mined  rather  differently  than  in  most  sections.  There  is 
very  little  undercutting.  The  coal  is  blown  right  out  of  a  solid  wall,  so  there 
the  machines  would  not  be  of  so  much  advantf^e.  Since  the  last  advance  of  10 
cents  per  ton  to  the  miners  we  have  suffered  a  reduction  in  our  selling  price  of  not 
less  tlum  10  per  cent.  That  has  been  because  the  West  Virginia  fields  have  been 
develoi)ed  to  such  an  extent,  and  have  produced  coal  so  cheaply  that  we  could  not 
obtain  a  higher  price  for  our  product  in  Ohio,  nor  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Illinois. 
We  have  given  not  only  10  cents  advance  in  mining,  but  really  have  suffered 
a  reduction  in  selling  price,  and  the  only  way  I  can  see  any  remedy  for  it  is  for 
the  miners'  orp^nization  to  extend  itself  and  take  in  West  Virgninia;  then  an  equita- 
ble rate  of  mining  could  be  fixed  for  all  States,  West  Virginia  in  line  with  the 
rest,  and  all  the  States  would  then  be  on  a  fair  competitive  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  these  workingmen  are  not  receiving  such  wages  as 
workingmen  ought  to  have,  and  they  ask  or  demand  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  more, 
and  are  successful  in  getting  it,  by  strike  or  otherwise,  where  would  the  burden 
fall?  Is  it  going  to  come  out  of  the  mine  owner,  the  transportation  company,  the 
sales  agent,  or  will  it  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer? — A.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  would  certainly  ultimately  come  out  of  the  consumer;  but  at 
the  present  time,  judging  from  the  exx>erience  of  the  past  2  years,  it  would  be 
suffered  entirely  by  the  coal  producer. 

Q.  Would  not  get  anything  out  of  the  transportation  company? — A.  No;  nor 
the  sales  agent  would  not  take  it  out  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Will  you  please  explain  the  labor-saving 
machines  that  are  used  in  the  mines? — ^A.  The  only  labor-saving  machine  of  any 
consequence  is  the  cutting  machine,  which  does  the  work  in  the  mine  of  under- 
cutting coal  or  in  side  cutting,  chiefly  in  undercutting,  and  the  electric  and  com- 
pressed air  drills,  which  do  the  work  of  the  hand  drill  of  the  men. 

Q.  Are  they  worked  by  steam? — ^A.  No;  they  are  worked  by  compressed  air  or 
electricity.  Electricity  is  the  a^ent  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  mine».  The 
compressed-air  machine  and  drill  were  used  before  the  electric  machine  was 
introduced.  They  were  used,  I  think,  as  much  as  20  years  ago.  That  was  called 
a  punching  machine.    The  electric  machines  now  in  use  cut  the  coal. 

Q.  And  is  that  called  the  undercutting  machine?— A.  They  simply  call  it  the 
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cutter,  but  it  is  really  undercutting.  The  miner  calls  it,  technically,  under- 
cutting. 

Q.  There  are  really,  then,  but  two  kinds  of  machines  that  are  labor-saving 
machines  in  mines?— A.  Only  about  two  that  will  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Are  there  any  improvements  in  hauling  the  coal  away  from  the  place  where 
it  is  mined? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  electric  haul  which  is  capable  of  hauling  several 
cars,  and  saves  some  drivers;  but  that  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  number 
of  men  thrown  out  by  the  cutting  machines. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Wayne : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  nay  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  uil 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

W.   J.   MULLINS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  August,  1899. 

Boss  W.  FuNCK,  Notary  Public. 


Washington,  D.  ('.,  May  o.  1899, 

TEBTIMOITT  OF  ME.  DAVID  ROSS, 

Secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presided  and  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  Mr.  David  Boss,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  was  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  official  posi- 
tion.— ^A.  David  Boss,  Springfield,  111.;  secretary  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.  The  Illinois  bureau  is  organized  on  somewhat  different  bnes  from 
those  of  other  States.  Under  our  law  a  commission  of  five  individuals ,  representing 
different  industrial  interests,  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  that  commission 
elects  a  secretary,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  commission;  and  upon  the  secretary 
devolves  substantially  the  same  work  as  is  x>erf  ormed  by  the  single  commissioners 
in  the  other  States  having  labor  bureaus.  The  statistical  work  proper  is  substan- 
tially along  the  same  lines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
commission  on  the  1st  of  April,  1897. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business? — A.  I  was  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  for  about  3  years  prior  to  April  1 ,  1897. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connections,  at  any  time,  with  any  trade  organization  of 
your  State? — A.  Yes;  I  have  been,  and  am  yet  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  coal  miners* 
organization.  I  went  into  the  mines  when  I  was  9  years  of  age,  in  the  State  of 
Illmois,  and  worked  in  them  continuously  until  my  election  to  the  legislature  in 
the  fall  of  1888.  I  have  held  no  official  position,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
organization,  except  being  a  member  at  one  time  of  the  State  executive  board. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  the  commission  as  to  the  constitutions  and  regula- 
tions of  that  trade  union  or  other  trade  unions  in  your  State,  with  reference  to 
funds,  benefit  features,  etc.? — ^A.  Manjr  of  the  constitutions  of  the  trade  unions 
provide,  of  course,  for  benefits.  The  miners'  organization  has  been  rather  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions  heretofore  existing,  until  recently. 
In  tne  State  of  Dlinois  a  defense  fund  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  members  on  a  strike  or  who  have  been  locked  out.  Our  State  organization 
has  raised  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  a  little  over  $200,000  for  that  purpose; 
about  $140,000  has  been  expended,  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  defense  fund  of  a  little 
over  $50,000.  The  first  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  defense  money  originated 
at  Virden,  HI.,  where  the  miners  had  been  locked  out  by  the  employers,  and,  by 
the  way,  that  event  has  become  important  history,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
but  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  entire  country.  I  may  state,  if  it  is  in  order, 
that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  there  was  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
mine  owners  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  interstate  organiza- 
tion of  miners  and  operators  created  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or  agreeinfl^upon  min- 
ing prices.  The  operators  at  that  point  denied  that  the  convention  had  the  power 
to  fix  a  rate  for  that  field  and  claimed  that  the  rate  fixed  was  excessive,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  paid,  and  after  having  submitted  the  case  several  times  to  arbitration, 
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after  having  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board,  all  those  agreements  were 
repudiated  by  the  comx)any  and  the  miners  were  locked  ont,  so  that  most  of  the 
fund  went  to  support  those  miners  and  their  families  while  locked  out,  and  the 
balance  of  the  $140,000  was  spent  and  is  being  spent  at  another  point  of  the  State, 
where  a  similar  situation  exists — at  Pana,  111.;  they  have  entered  on  their  thir- 
teenth month  of  the  strike  or  difficulty  at  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  at  one  time  the  operators  at  Virden  had  vir- 
tually agreed  upon  the  arbitration  and  afterwards  broke  that  agreement  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  agreed  in  writing  with  the  representatives  of  the  miners  at  that  x>oint 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  a^eement  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  and 
the  miners  and  operators  united  in  a  request  that  the  board  should  intercede;  and 
the  board  confirmed  the  rate  fixed  for  that  field  by  the  interstate  convention, 
and  the  mine  owners  declined  to  pay  it,  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  that  decision 
soueht  to  import  labor  from  the  Southern  States,  much  of  which  was  of  the  crimi- 
nal  Kind. 

Q.  You  mean  convicts? — ^A.  Yes;  men  who  had  learned  the  art  of  mining  in  the 
convict  mines  of  the  South.  After  having  repudiated  these  agreements  repeatedly 
they  served  notice  on  the  governor  of  their  intention  to  bring  labor  into  tne  State 
of  Illinois,  and  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of  Winchesters.  The  governor  advised 
againat  that  policy,  and  of  course  his  advice  was  not  heeded,  and  they  did  attempt 
to  brmg  a  trainload  of  negroes  into  the  State  of  Illinois  and  disembark  them  at 
Virden  under  the  protection  of  Winchesters  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  not 
citizens  of  our  State.  Governor  Tanner  construed  that  policy  as  a  declaration  of 
defiance  to  the  power  of  the  government  of  Illinois,  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  a  neighboring  State  could  not  move  its  militia  across  the  soil  of 
Illinois  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  governor,  and  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  invasion  of  an  armed  mob  of  that  kind,  and  he  did  not.  A  little 
later  on  the  difficulty  at  Virden  was  adjusted.  The  coal  companies  agreed  to 
pay  the  rate  of  40  cents  fixed  for  that  field,  and  are  paying  it  now.  The  suspen- 
sion at  that  point  lasted  about  7  months. 

Q.  Was  tluit  reached  by  a  compromise? — ^A.  Yes;  the  compromise  constituting 
the  basis-of  the  settlement  was  the  tearing  down  of  the  stockade  which  the  cor- 
X)oration  had  constructed  during  its  treble,  and  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the 
more  offensive  members,  to  all  of  which  the  company  agreed,  and  work  was 
resumed  at  the  union  scale. 

Q.  Then  the  local  miners  did  ultimately  accept  part  of  that  contract  labor  that 
came  into  the  State  in  making  the  compromise?— A.  No;  the  contract  labor  was 
not  disembarked  at  all.    It  was  taken  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Disembarked  them  at  Springfield? — A.  No;  they  ran 
them  rifi'ht  through  to  a  little  place  called  WilUamsville,  about  6  or  8  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Springfield .  From  there  they  were  taken  to  St.  Louis  and  distributed 
to  different  points. 

Q.  Did  any  of  that  labor  ultimately  go  to  Indian  Territory  or  any  other  place 
where  strikers  were  out? — A.  Some  of  tne  negroes  at  the  other  points  have  been 
distributed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  those  causing  the  trouble  at  Virden,  as  a 
result  of  which  several  lives  were  lost,  were  distributed  from  St.  Louis  and  went 
South  and  farther  West. 

Q.  Could  you  state  whether  they  were  citizens  of  Illinois  who  went  down  there 
to  make  contracts  with  the  people  in  Alabama? — A.  Yes;  representatives  of  the 
company. 

Q.  Did  they  have  someone  on  the  ground  who  massed  those  people  together 
there? — A.  They  had  an  agent  there  who  massed  them  together,  but  they  were 
obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Virden  Coal  Company,  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  During  all  this  trouble  did  the  operators  who  agreed 
on  the  scale  and  maintained  the  scale  support  the  action  of  the  union  miners  at 
Virden? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of  favoring  the  enforcement  of  the  scale  at  that 
point. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  discrimination  among  those  who  had  agreed  to  the  scale, 
whether  oi)eratorB  or  workingmen?— A.  None  whatever.  They  apx>eared  before 
the  State  board  of  arbitration  as  witnesses  against  fixing:  the  rate  for  that  field 
different  from  any  rate  that  had  been  fixed  upon.  I  would  state,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  concerning  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Illinois  in  acting  in 
the  manner  that  he  did.  Some  nave  represented  him  as  meaning  that  he  had  the 
right  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  privilege  of  contracting  for  his  labor.  That  problem , 
together  with  the  color  question,  never  entered  into  the  industrial  difficulty  at 
Vuden.    What  the  governor  did  object  to,  and  what  he  had  the  right  to  object  to 
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under  the  constitntion  of  the  State  of  niinois,  was  the  method  and  manner  by 
which  those  men  were  brought  into  the  State.  The  rij^ht  to  employ  labor  is  a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  away 
by  anybody.  The  distinction  was  that  those  men  who  were  brought  into  the 
State  of  nimois  were  an  undesirable  class  of  citizens  in  the  first  place;  they  had 
received  their  education  as  miners  largely  in  the  convict  mines  of  the  South  and 
in  addition  to  that,  they  were  brought  in  under  the  protection  of  an  alien  mob  of 
policemen  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  our  law.  It  was  considerations 
of  that  kind  which  induced  the  action  taken  at  the  time,  and  which  resulted  in 
effecting  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

I  presume  the  commission  is  as  familiar  with  the  question  of  trade  unions  as  I 
possibly  can  be.  Trade  unionism  proper  dates  back  several  centuries  and  has,  in 
my  judgment,  stood  for.  and  it  represents,  a  conviction  in  favor  of  the  advance  of 
mankind.  It  has  protested  against  many  abuses  and  has,  in  a  perfectly  le^timate 
and  lawful  way,  succeeded  in  removing  many  of  the  grievances  of  which  the 
members  of  the  industrial  army  had  just  reason  to  complain. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  as  to  its  growth  within  your  State? — ^A.  The  work 
of  organizing  the  different  tradesmen  of  Illinois — ^in  fact,  of  the  whole  country, 
has  been  very  significant  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  also  very  successful. 
It  has  been  the  experience  heretofore  that  in  times  of  renewal  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness organization  nas  declined.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  the  great  indus- 
trial contests  of  the  country  the  most  bitter  opposition  and  fight  has  been  put  up 
at  a  time  when  the  craftsmen  were  less  organized.  That  would  seem  almost 
anomalous,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  There  has  been  this  exception,  however,  to  that 
tendency  during  the  last  few  years,  in  which  the  trade  of  the  country  has  revived 
considerably  and  prices  and  wages  have  advanced,  yet  the  work  of  organizing 
the  different  tradesmen  instead  of  relaxing  has,  if  anything,  been  encouraged 
and  renewed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  perfect  and  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tions, so  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to-day  tnere  are  more  members  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  pursuits  who  are  members  of  labor  organizations  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  That  is  particularly  true  concerning  the  coal  miners. 
I  presume  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  miq^rs  of  this  country  have  been  recruited 
from  some  of  the  poverty-stricken  districts  of  Europe  in  the  years  gone  by,  and 
corporations  contracted  for  that  kind  of  labor  and  brought  it  over  here,  and  as  a 
result  the  general  work  of  organization  until  recently  has  been  seriously  handi- 
capx>ed.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  reach  that  class  of  people.  Mo^t  of  them  are 
strangers  to  the  English  tongue,  and  most  of  them  come  from  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
were  willing  to  assume  places  at  a  much  less  rate  of  compensation  than  the 
native  miners  of  this  country.  There  seems  to  have  been,  however,  a  somewhat 
vindictive  reaction  among  that  class  of  men  in  the  mines.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  they  seem  to  have  realized  the  purjioses  for  which  they  were  brought  here 
and  they  have  almost  to  a  man  become  members  of  the  organization  in  Illinois 
and  other  States.  Out  of  So  .000  men  employed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of 
our  State  I  dare  say  that  30,000  of  them  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
Union.  That  work  has. been  accomplished  within  the  last  16  months  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  feasibility  and  legal 
effect  of  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  The  sentiment,  as  I  nnd  it  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  country,  has  not  been  favorable  to  incorporation.  The 
leaders  of  the  different  trade  unions  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter 
at  all.  Of  late  years  the  question  has  been  considered,  but  the  matter  has  not 
been  given  that  attention  which  its  importance  merits.  I  have  always  favored 
the  incoriK)ration  of  trade  organizations  for  several  reasons.  Not  only  would  it 
give  the  organization  corjwrate  standing  in  the  courts  in  le^al  matters,  which  is 
a  very  imjwrtant  thing,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time,  in  my  judgment,  encourage 
the  work  of  arbitrating  differences  between  employers  and  employees.  In  my 
individual  experience  I  have  found,  during  industrial  contests,  where  employers 
refused  to  arbitrate,  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  other  side  represented  a 
miscellaneous  and  irresponsible  mob;  that  liability  could  not  be  located;  that  they 
were  not  responsible.  I  think  that  jfenerai  incorporation  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  idea  of  arbitration  and  would  correspondingly  reduce  the 
number  of  strikes  and  labor  disputes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  incorporation  with  regard  to  disciplining  the 
members  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  good  if  the  idea  could 
be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  that,  being  under  an  incorporated 
act,  they  were  reax)onsible  in  a  legal  sense.  The  result  would  be  to  encourage 
and  increase  discipline  and  the  control  of  these  people. 
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Q.  Would  they  be  responsible  for  violation  of  contracts  by  money  damages,  or 
responsible  in  what  way? — A.  The  nature  of  the  liability  would  have  to  be 
determined.  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  the  failure  of  an^  labor  organization 
or  its  members  to  resx)ect  its  contracts,  and  I  would  anticipate  but  very  little 
difficulty  from  that  source. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  it  not  be  a  good  safeguard  on  all  your  funds? — 
A.  That  would  be  another  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  are  the  relations  of  combinations  of  labor  to 
nonunion  labor?— A.  Of  course,  as  an  object  lesson,  the  organization  would  en- 
courage the  joining  of  other  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  nonunion  men  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines 
where  union  men  work? — ^A.  CJertainly;  there  is  no  prohibition,  except  in  some 
rare  instances  where  we  have  had  some  difficulties;  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
they  recognize  the  ri^ht  of  a  man  to  be  a  member  or  not,  as  he  elects.  Of  course, 
they  prefer  to  have  him  in  the  organization,  and  would  do  everything  to  encour- 
age him  to  join. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Where  the  organization  of  your  trade  is  complete  at 
any  mine,  the  employer  enjoys  the  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases? — A.  That  right 
is  not  disputed. 

Q.  If  a  nonunion  man  is  employed,  does  a  committee  of  vour  organization  goto 
him  and  request  him  to  join  the  union? — A.  That  is  the  policy. 

Q.  In  case  he  refuses  to  do  so,  what  is  the  general  course? — A.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  strikes  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  account  of  men  refusing  to  join  the 
organization;  that  is,  local  strikes. 

Q.  Are  those  strikes  countenanced  or  encouraged  by  the  general  head,  or  is  it 
purely  a  local  matter? — A.  Mostly  local  grievances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  or  resolutions  adopted  by  your  State  or  national 
organization  encouraging  those  things? — A.  No. 

There  are  several  causes  that  lead  up  to  strikes.  The  experience  of  the  labor 
leaders,  men  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  organization  of  labor,  has 
been  that  strikes  are  most  frequent  just  after  men  are  organized.  The  historv,  of 
course,  has  been  that  the  older  the  organization  the  more  disciplined  its  members 
become,  and  the  less  liability  there  is  for  interruption  of  work.  I  mean  any  mis- 
understanding between  members  and  employers.  Strikes  in  most  instances  are 
caused  by  demands  for  increase  in  wages  or  resisting  reductions  in  wages.  Those 
I  presume  are  the  most  prolific  disturbances  in  factories,  mills,  and  coal  mines. 
There  have  been  strikes,  local  strikes,  on  account  of  failure  or  refusal  of  the  em- 
ployer to  recognize  the  union,  or  to  recognize  a  committee  of  the  union,  or  to 
comply  with  a  request  of  the  union  for  the  discharge  of  some  men.  Those  and 
other  minor  causes  have  contributed  to  the  number  of  strikes.  With;  however, 
the  development  of  the  union  there  comes  a  better  understanding  between  the 
members  and  the  employer,  and  these  causes  or  troubles  are  removed  largely,  so 
that  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  have  strikes  except  for  advance  in  wages  or  in  re- 
sisting reductions. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  more  or  less  liable  to  strike  than  are  the  men  in  other  trades? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing. 

-Q.  Is  there  any  peculiar  condition  met  in  your  trade  that  can  not  be  foreseen, 
which  is  liable  to  result  in  strikes,  and  which  is  not  met  with  in  other  trades? 
The  screen,  for  instance;  it  has  been  said  by  other  witnesses  that  the  screen  is  a 
very  prolific  cause  for  strikes,  because  it  very  often  gets  out  of  adjustment. — ^A. 
We  nave  had  that  trouble,  but  it  has  been  largely  removed  by  reason  of  the  new 
system. 

Q.  Have  you  a  new  system  in  your  State? — ^A.  Yes;  by  agreement  miners  are 
paid  for  the  product  on  a  basis  of  what  they  call  the  "  gross  weight." 

Q.  That  is,  weighed  or  measured  without  being  screened? — ^A.  It  is  weighed 
before  the  product  is  screened.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  coal  miners  in  Illi- 
nois how  large  the  screen  may  be,  under  the  present  method. 

Q.  How  was  that  system  brought  about? — A.  That  system  was  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  this  organization  of  miners  and  mine  operators,  embracing  the  States 
of  lUinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  done  as  a  result  of  joint 
convention — ^mutual  agreement  between  the  operators  and  miners. 

Q.  Is  that  system  a  satisfactory  one  now,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  are  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  Mv  judgment  is 
that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  a  disaster,  that  the  communit^r  must  have  occasion 
to  regret  the  cause  that  operates  to  produce  an  interruption  in  employment;  from 
that  pnoint  of  view,  the  strike  and  lookout  is  an  evil.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a 
necessity  at  times,  and  where  important  principles  are  involved  the  result  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  members  and  also  the  general  public. 
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Personally  I  have  never  taken  very  much  interest  in  the  svstem  of  boycotting. 
We  had  so  much  of  it  during  the  regime  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  country. 
So  manv  different  articles  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  that  organization  that 
most  oi  the  members  of  trade  unions  did  not  know  what  was  and  was  not  boy- 
cotted. I  question  also  the  power  of  the  boycott  as  it  has  been  exercised  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  members  of  organizations  who  have  a 
grievance  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  some  article  that  everybody  uses. 

On  the  subject  of  the  blacklist — of  course,  I  have  no  sympathv  with  that. 
Ever^r  good  citizen  "ought  to  be  opi>osed  to  the  blacklist.  The  blacKlist  is  more 
effective  than  the  boycott,  for  the  reason  that  vou  can  reach  the  producer,  and 
you  can  not  in  every  case  reach  the  consumer  of  the  product.  There  is  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  blacklist  and  boycott.  If  there  is  any  legislation  that  could 
be  enacted  concerning  the  blacklist,  it  should  be  adopted  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  Your  opinion  is  that  both  the  boycott  and  blacklist 
ought  to  be  abolished? — ^A.  Yes. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford).  What  have  you  to  say  of  conciliation,  mediation  and 
arbitration? — ^A.  Under  our  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  it  has 
been  and  is  yet  very  imperfect,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  many  good  things, 
not  so  much  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  but  in  the  way  of  mediation  and  concili- 
ation. Strikes  have  been  averted  by  reason  of  the  kindly  intervention  of  the 
members  of  our  State  arbitration  board.  We  find,  however,  that  under  our 
present  law  it  is  entirely  too  voluntary;  that  was  our  experience  with  it  in  the 
places  where  trouble  could  not  be  evaded  by  conciliation  and  mediation,  and 
where  arbitration  was  offered  and  refused.  We  found  there  was  nothing  in  our 
present  law  that  would  enable  the  arbitrators  to  get  at  the  facts.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  authorizing  the  board  to  issue  subpcBuas  for  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  but  no  power  to  punish  for  failure  to  attend,  and  the 
result  was  in  all  these  instances  where  the  situation  became  aggravating,  where 
a  strike  came  on,  that  the  witnesses  sometimes  refused  to  appear,  and  treated  the 
subpcBuas  with  contempt.  The  same  objection  applies  to  tne  provision  author- 
izing the  subxKBua  of  a  witness,  clerks  and  other  persons  having  charge  of  the 
records  of  corporations.  At  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  in  Illinois  some 
important  amendments  were  made  to  our  law.  One  is  that  where  an  employer  of 
lalK)r  and  the  employees  agree  to  arbitrate  a  trade  controversy,  the  decision  of  the 
board  will  be  final,  and  that  the  award  will  have  to  be  compiled  with,  and  that  if 
either  party  refuses  to  comply  with  the  award,  then  the  fact  of  such  refusal  can 
be  certified  to  and  an  order  issued  for  punishment  as  for  contempt.  The  punish- 
ment, however,  does  not  include  imprisonment.  The  other  part  of  the  amended 
act  requires  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  also  the  production  of  books.  It  is 
thought  and  felt  that  while  the  law  is  voluntary,  so  far  as  ultimate  results  are 
concerned  in  the  case  of  trouble,  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  facts  to  which  the 
members  of  the  board  will  have  access  under  this  amendment  will  be  to  encourage 
people  having  troubles  to  go  before  the  board,  and  that  it  will  result  in  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  a  great  many  disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  How  many  members  compose  the  board? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Is  the  board  nonpartisan  ? — ^A.  Yes.  One  member  of  the  board  belongs  to 
the  opposite  party  from  the  party  in  power;  the  others  are  of  the  same  x>olitical 
faith  as  the  appointing  power. 

Q.  Any  labor  representative  on  the  board  ? — A.  Yes:  we  have  a  labor  repre- 
sentative. 

Q.  Appointed  as  a  workingman  ? — A.  Appointed  as  a  workingman — ^appointed 
because  he  represents  the  trade  organizations. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  As  nearly  a  nonpartisan  board  as  could  be  made 
up  ? — ^A.  Substantially  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  jud^ent  on  arbitration  by  joint  committees  from  the  asso- 
ciations involved  in  a  dispute  ? — A.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  that  way  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  many  instances  we  find  that  the  employer  or, 
in  some  instances,  the  employees  do  not  care  to  submit  their  case  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration,  but  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  in  that  way — joint  commit- 
tees representing  employees  and  employers.  Of  course  the  principle  is  just  as 
effectively  applied  in  that  way  as  under  the  State  law. 

Q.  Which  plan  do  you  regard  as  bein^  the  most  efficient? — A.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  State  plan,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  law,  would 
probably  exercise  a  better  influence  than  the  other,  although  both  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Stat^  plan  should  be  made  compulsory  on  both  par- 
ties?— A.  I  have  always  opposed  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  until,  I 
will  be  frank  to  admit,  the  recent  laoor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Illinois.    I 
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had  occasion  to  oppose  in  the  pnhlic  press  the  views  of  a  distingnished  trades 
nnionist  on  that  question  some  few  years  ago.    He  took  the  position  that  com- 

Falsory  arbitration  was  the  right  and  proper  thing,  and  I  took  issue  with  him. 
have  had  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  on  that  subject,  except  incidentally 
in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  community  has  some  rights  and  some  interests,  and  that  their  privileges  should 
not  be  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  employee  and  employer  to  come 
to  some  agreement;  and  that  where  it  involves  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  State; 
where  it  means  the  breaking  up,  as  it  has  in  the  city  of  Pana,  of  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, separation  of  members  of  churches,  and  destruction  of  several  pros];)erous 
business  houses;  where  it  has  cost  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  county  or  Christian 
more  money  than  would  have  paid  the  wages  of  the  miners  employed  at  Pana 
the  union  scale;  where  that  state  of  affairs  existed  for  about  13  months,  it  has 
inclined  me  to  the  opinion  that  there  ou^^ht  to  be  some  legal  force  applied  to  effect 
a  settlement  under  a  condition  of  that  kind.  Otherwise,  on  the  general  plan  as  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  I  would  havu  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  had  had  compulsory  arbitration  there  this  trouble 
would  have  been  avoided? — ^A.  Never  would  nave  occurred. 

Q.  If  the  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  had  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  would  it  not  also  have  been  avoided?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  I  take 
the  same  view  of  the  injunction  as  I  would  of  the  black  list.  I  consider  that  the 
injunction,  as  a  means  of  punishment,  is  unfair;  that  it  operates,  has  operated, 
and  will,  if  applied  in  the  future,  tend  to  operate  in  defiance  of  the  rightis  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  a  system  that  gives  into  the  hands  of  one  man  entirely  too  much 
power.  It  is  a  method  that  contemplates  and  seeks  to  prevent  the  violation  of  law, 
and  punishes  the  man  who  might  be  guilty  of  violating  the  injunction  without  trial 
of  a  jury  of  his  peers.  I  am,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  injunction  in  strikes.  I 
believe  it  is  perversion  of  the  law.  The  law  of  injunction  was  never  intended,  in 
my  judgment,  to  apply  in  the  way  that  some  of  our  judges  have  applied  it  in  labor 
disputes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  it  not  been  the  abuses  largely  of  the  right  of 
injunction  that  brought  it  into  disrepute? — ^A.  It  is  that  especially-,  of  course, 
against  which  I  protest.  Of  course  the  law  of  injupction,  applied  as  it  was  before 
these  labor  troubles  occurred,  was  a  necessity.  It  is  simply  its  application  in  that 
way  that  I  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  have  any  objections  at  all  to  the  operation  of 
temporary  injunctions?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  fair  for  a  community  to  have 
on  its  statute  books  a  law  authorizing  temporary  injunctions  in  case  of  these 
troubles,  whether  with  laboring  men  or  any  other? — A.  As  a  proposition  in  law 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  ever  known  where  an  injunction  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  particularly  intended,  the  prevention  of  a  crime? — A. 
M^  judgment  is  it  has  not;  its  purpose  has  invariably  been  defeated  and  it  has 
failed  to  accomplish  what  it  was  designed  for,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  labor  troubles. 

Q.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  proper  terms  of  payment  of  wages. — 
A.  We  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  agitation  of  the  wage  question — that 
is,  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Several  years  ago  appeals  were 
made  to  the  legislature  and  they  invariably  complied  with  those  appeals,  and  laws 
providing  for  weekly  wa^es  were  passed,  but  upon  their  beingtaken  to  the 
supreme  court  they  were  invariably  declared  unconstitutional.  That  was  true 
not  only  of  the  law  requiring  the  screening  of  coal  and  re^rding  truck  stores, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  wages  should  be  paid.  All  that  class  of 
legislation  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  our  State. 
However,  the  sentiment  created  by  that  agitation  and  that  legislation  helped  to 
secure  the  very  object  of  the  laws;  for  within  the  last  few  years  there  everything 
1  hat  was  sougnt  in  that  way  has  been  accomplished  by  mutual  agreement.  That 
is  to  say,  the  screen  question,  as  far  as  our  mining  industry  is  concerned,  has  been 
removed  by  agreement  between  the  miners  and  operators,  and  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing every  2  weeks  has  become  quite  general  throughout  the  mining  districts  of 
Illinois;  and  in  the  truck-store  system,  which  we  sought  to  destroy  by  law,  many 
of  its  worst  features  have  been  removed,  so  that  the  evils  complained  of  by  the 
miners  some  years  ago  have  been  minimized,  so  far  as  my  observation  ^oes.  I 
take  the  position  that  the  more  frequently  the  wages  are  paid  the  better  it  is  for 
the  employees,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  involves  very  much  of  a  hardship  on  the 
employer.  When  this  matter  was  being  discussed,  the  point  that  was  most  fre- 
quently referred  to.  esx>ecially  by  some  of  our  employers  of  labor  in  Illinois,  was 
tnat  if  the  workmen  were  paid  wages  every  week  or  semimonthly  it  would  mean 
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much  lost  time  from  the  service;  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  employees  to 
become  intoxicated  on  pay  days,  and  that  they  lost  time  in  that  way,  and  they 
supposed  with  more  f reauent  pays  there  would  be  more  drunkenness  and  more 
lost  time.  They  opposed  it  on  that  ground,  assigning  that  as  a  moral  reason  why 
the  period  between  pays  should  be  increased  ratner  tnan  diminished.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  however,  that  thus  far  their  apprehensions  have  not  been  realized;  that 
with  the  frequency  of  our  pays  has  come  a  better  condition  among  the  wage-earn- 
ing class.  There  is  no  noticeable  increase  of  drunkenness  and  certainly  the  record 
does  not  show  there  has  been  any  increase  in  lost  time  by  reason  of  that  system. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  worker  to  receive  that  pay  more  frequently? — ^A. 
No  question  about  it. 

Q.  Laws  relating  to  screens,  stores,  and  terms  of  payment  having  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  courts  of  ^our  State,  could  you  state  in  general  terms  why 
they  were  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  abol- 
ishing the  truck  system,  and  the  one  providing  for  the  weighing  in  gross  of  the 
miners' product,  and  that  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  every  week  were 
declared  unconstitutional  oy  our  courts  for  the  reason  that  they  denied  or  pre- 
vented the  exercise  of  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAB.)  Under  the  claim  that  it  was  class  legislation?— A.  That 
question  was  not  particularly  considered  in  the  opinions  of  the  court.  ^ 

J|.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  If  the  employers  within  a  year  or  two  thereafter  con- 
ed to  the  deinand  of  the  miners  and  with  them  made  a  mutual  agreement,  giv- 
ing to  them  aJl  that  those  laws  contemplated  giving,  wherein  is  the  justice  of 
declaring  them  unconstitutional  on  those  grounds?  How  is  it  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  liberty  of  contract  if  the  employing  classes  are  willing  to  concede  it? — ^A.  It 
was  the  mutual  act  of  the  employees  in  harmony  with  the  mutual  act  of  the 
employers  that  led  up  to  these  changes.  To  attempt  the  same  thing  by  statute 
was  to  substitute,  as  the  court  held,  tne  will  of  the  legislature  for  that  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.    On  those  firounds  it  was  declared  invalid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  law  declaring  that 
wages  shall  be  paid  in  bankable  currency? — A.  We  have  a  law  providing  for  the 
pKayment  of  wages  in  currency  of  the  United  States.  That  has  never  been  in  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  that  insure  the  abolishment  of  truck  stores  at  once? — ^A.  It  has  not 
had  that  effect.  That  law  has  been  passed  on  indirectly  by  our  own  courts.  If 
it  ever  came  to  an  issue  I  have  no  doubt  the  courts  would  rule  it  out. 

Q.  It  stayed  in  force  since  July  1, 1895? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Sliding  wage  scales;  the  living  wage;  what  have  you  to 
say  on  these  subjects? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  the  system  of  slid- 
ing scales.  The  work  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged  was  fixed  by  a  yearly  contract 
providing  for  a  specific  amount  of  wages.  I  tmnK,  however,  that  in  the  industry 
where  the  system  obtains  it  is  operated  successfully,  e8x>ecially  in  connection  witn 
the  minimum  wage  scale;  that  the  common  suspicion  of  the  sliding  wage  scale 
amon^  workingman  generally  is  that  it  slides  only  one  way;  but  a  scale  based  on 
a  minimum  wage,  below  which  it  can  not  go,  and  providing  for  an  adjustment  in 
case  of  the  advance  of  the  product  is  all  right.  The  living  wage — the  term  is 
not  altogether  clear.  I  presume  what  is  meant  by  living  wage  is  the  standai*d 
that  the  laboring  man  should  be  able  to  maintain;  that  the  wages  received  for  his 
labor  should  be  sufficient  to  not  only  furnish  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  some 
of  l^e  luxuries  as  well. 

Now,  we  have  the  system  of  store  orders  in  Illinois.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
the  law  prohibiting  the  truck  system  had  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  that 
the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  old  truck  system ,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  min- 
ing industry  of  the  State ,  have  been  largely  removed.  Th©  truck  store  is  the  product 
of  industrial  isolation.  You  find  the  truck  store  removed  a  distance  of  3,  4^  or  5 
miles,  in  some  cases,  from  tiie  provision  stores  of  the  city,  and  it  was  a  convenience 
in  one  sense;  but  the  impositions  and  exorbitant  prices  of  certain  stores  made  them 
an  unqualified  evil.  Elowever,  with  the  growth  of  industrial  communities,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  mining  towns  of  10,000, 15,000,  or  30,000  population,  they 
were  required  to  meet  the  prices  fixed  by  other  stores,  so  that  on  tne  point  of  rates 
between  the  truck  store  and  the  ordinary  provision  store  the  difference  is  not 
much,  if  any. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  in  that  connection  of  the  miners  in  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  truck  store  a  greater  or  less  evil  in  other  mining  States,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  goes,  than  it  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— A.  In  a  general  way,  I  know 
that  many  of  the  abuses  that  were  practiced  in  the  Stat-e  of  Illinois  10  or  15  years 
ago  in  connection  with  truck  stores  are  being  practiced  in  some  States  yet,  and 
that  in  those  cases,  of  course,  it  is  a  decided  evil. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  attribute  the  change  to  in  your  State? — A.  I  do  not  know 
specifically  what  has  cansed  the  change,  aside  from  the  growing  up  of  these  min- 
ing towns  that  were  merely  hamlets  10  or  15  years  ago  into  good-sized  cities,  and 
recent  organization  that  has  been  formed  among  the  men.    That  has  formed  a 

E art,  in  fact,  of  some  of  the  contracts  made  for  mining;  the  prices  for  supplies 
ave  been  regulated  and  reduced  in  that  way  by  agreement. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  In  that  arrangement  between  operators  and  yourselves 
do  you  have  any  si)eciiic  agreement  in  respect  to  these  truck  stores? — ^A.  No,  not 
specially,  except  as  it  applied  to  supplies  of  oil  and  x)owder  and  articles  of  that 
kind  that  were  used  in  the  business. 


Q.  Not  general  provisions?— A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  regard  the  truck  store  in  almost  any  case, if 
not  in  every  case,  as  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  mine? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  being  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  trade  fi'om  the  stand- 
point either  of  the  miner  or  operator? — A.  No;  I  tliink  the  effect  of  the  system 
has  been  detrimental.  Supplying  the  necessities  of  300  or  400  or  500  men  from 
one  common  company  store  nas  in  the  past  netted  an  immense  revenue  to  the  cor- 
porations. This  has  in  some  cases  been  used  as  a  means  of  underbidding  their 
competitors,  with  its  consequent  effect  on  miners'  wages. 

Q.  Has  the  miners'  organization  at  any  time  adopted  resolutions  in  regard  to 
truck  stores? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  as  is  the  case  with  the  injunction,  that  it  is  the  abuse, 
the  exorbitant  prices,  the  unjust  practices  in  the  company  store,  that  the  miners 
have  id  ways  protested  against,  and  not  the  principle  of  keeping  a  store? — A.  That 
is  undoubtedly  true. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties;  mine  tenements;  have  you  anything  to  say  on  either  of 
these? — ^A.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  be  urged  to  the  tenements  as  to  the 
store^-that  is,  the  system — ^the  principle  is  wrong.  In  the  centers  where  they  have 
these  tenements  they  remind  one  very  much  of  the  slave  cabins  of  the  South. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  uniformity.  The  principle  of  paying  out  wages  with 
one  hand  and  receiving  profits  from  the  same  class  with  the  other  is  bad.  The 
tenement,  like  the  track  store,  may  prove  a  local  convenience,  and  where  the  sys- 
tem is  not  abused  of  course  it  can  be  tolerated.  Where  mines  are  isolated  the 
tenement  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  mining  plant. 

Q.  Could  you  state  in  general  terms  what  the  wages  were  before  and  after  the 
coal-miners'  strike  of  1897? — A.  Wages,  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  in  1897  and 
the  joint  agreement  with  the  mine  owners,  were  advanced  during  that  and  the 
following  year  about  30  per  cent.  For  instance,  in  the  Springfield  district  in 
October,  1897,  when  the  suspension  ended,  the  prevailing  mming  rate  was  about 
30  cents,  some  places  32  cents,  some  places  28  cents,  so  that  the  prevailing  rate 
was  30  cents  a  ton.  By  virtue  of  the  agreement  reached  on  the  1st  of  October  it 
was  advanced  to  37.7  cents,  and  then  the  agreement  reached  at  Chicago  one  year 
later  put  it  up  to  40.7  cents.  That  agreement  went  into  effect  the  following  April, 
so  that  the  mining  advance  in  that  field  was  equivalent  to  about  36  per  cent.  In 
other  sections  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  notably  in  the  southern  part,  the  advance 
amounted  to,  in  one  instance,  a  little  over  100  per  cent.  The  report  which  we 
prepared,  relating  to  the  suspension  and  the  result  as  reflected  in  an  increase  wage 
scale,  has  been  circulated,  and  a  copy  can  be  furnished  the  commission.  I  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  Relative  rates  of  wages;  relative  social  condition  of  labor,  during  the  past 
50  years;  and  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages;  what  have  you  to  say  on 
those  three  topics? — A.  The  relative  rate  of  wages,  considered  particularly  in  con- 
section  with  the  parchaang  power  of  wages,  which  is  an  im^rtant  factor,  has 
materially  increased,  not  only  durine^  the  last  50  but  during  the  .last  35  years  in 
the  United  States,  and,  of  course,  with  the  increase  of  wages  there  has  gone  on  an 
increased  social  condition;  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages;  while  the  influences  governing  the 
question  of  wages  are  many  and  varied,  there  is  no  question  about  the  effect  of 
organized  labor  in  maintaining  and  advancing  wages.  Much  of  the  increase  in 
wages  that  has  been  obtained  during  the  past  few  years  has  come  about  as  the 
result,  not  alone  of  the  improved  market  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but  some- 
what from  the  effect  of  the  power  and  influence  exercised  by  the  organized  labor 
of  this  country.  You  invariably  find  that  where  there  is  an  absence  of  organiza- 
tion wages  are  lower,  even  in  the  same  city  or  in  the  same  country;  that  among 
the  Immediate  and  visible  effects  of  labor  organization  is  an  advance,  not  only  in 
the  rate  of  compensation,  bur  also  in  the  social  condition  of  the  workers  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  J ;  it  not  also  a  fact  that  that  leads  to  more  stable,  more 
continuous  employment?— A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Take  up  the  question  of  employment:  increased  or 
decreased  number  employed.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that?— A.  I  have  some 
decided  opinions  on  that  question.  There  is  a  common  impression  among  a  great 
many  of  our  pretty  well  informed  laboring  men  in  this  country  that  a  valid  reason 
for  opposing  the  introduction  of  machine  methods  of  production  was  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  decreased  the  number  of  the  employed,  and  that  it  added  to  the 
armv  of  the  unemployed.  I  look  at  it  from  this  view  point,  that  there  is  more 
machinery  employed  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever  before  and  that  there  are  more 
hands  employed  at  the  same  time;  that  the  number  employed  is  greater  relativelv 
now  than  ever  betore,  and  that  that  increase  has  come  in  a  large  measure  through 
the  invention  and  application  of  labor-saving  machinery.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of  that  fact  than  in  the  printing  press.  This  has  been  perfected 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Hoe  printing  press,  which  is  used  to-day  for  the  print- 
ing of  our  metropolitan  newspapers,  can  turn  out  in  12  hours  as  many  copies  as 
the  labor  of  5,000  men  could  under  the  primitive  hand  system;  and  vet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  has  been  a  very  material  increase  in  the  number  of  printers 
employed  in  the  United  States.  That  result  has  been  reached  largely  through 
the  fact  that  changes  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinerv  have  created  a 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  machine;  that  by  the  economy  or  that  process  the 
price  has  been  reduced;  everybody  can  now  buy  newspapers.  Not  only  has  it 
exerted  its  influence  in  that  way  in  increasing  the  number  of  men  who  are  profit- 
ably employed  and  also  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  itself,  but  there  have 
been  a  number  of  new  industries  created  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  There 
is  the  institution  of  bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  other  tribu- 
tary industries  to  that  of  the  printing  press.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  machine, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  employed,  has  ultimately  increased  it.  What 
was  considered  a  displacement  and  what  was  really  a  displacement  temporarily, 
as  the  result  of  the  invention  of  the  machine,  was  in  fact  simply  a  rearranging; 
and  ultimately  the  effect  and  result  has  been,  and  is,  not  only  to  give  employment 
to  an  increased  number  of  men,  but  also,  incidental  to  that,  at  an  increased  rate 
of  wages,  and  incidental  to  that,  at  a  reduced  working  day. 

The  average  number  of  days  employed  during  the  year  varies  indifferent  indus- 
tries. It  will  avera^  in  the  mining  industry  of  Illinois  about  175  or  180  days 
under  normal  conditions.  Last  year,  of  course,  the  record  shows  a  decline,  but 
that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  al)out  4  months  of  the  year  for  which  this  report 
is  made  the  miners  w^ere  not  employed.  In  the  other  industries  it  varies,  I  pre- 
sume, all  the  way  from  275  to  probably  300  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  do  you  say  about  the  shorter  workday?— A.  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  shorter  workday;  I  have  always  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children? — A.  In  our  State,  in  the  mining  industry,  of  course,  the  limit 
is  14  years;  fixed  by  law. 

Q.  Is  it  observed  generally?— A.  Yes:  the  law  is  pretty  generally  enforced. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  it?— A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  in- 
spector. I  do  not  know  of  any  infractions  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  factory  law  regarding  the  employment  of  children  is  gieater.  I  understand, 
from  my  conversations  with  the  cnief  factory  insx)ector  of  Illinois,  that  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  of  the  deputies  of  that  State  is  employed  in  prosecuting  viola- 
tions of  the  child-labor  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is  as  far 
advanced  as  other  States  in  respect  to  factory  legislation  and  general  labor 
laws? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  Illinois  is  very  far  behind  even  Massachusetts  in 
the  matter  of  its  labor  legislation.  Of  course,  we  had  the  advantage  of  them  in 
one  respect.  They  manufactured  the  legislation  and  we  in  turn  adopted  it,  so  that 
it  has  been  substantially  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  factory  act  of  1893,  the  main 
provision,  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  regulating  the  time  during 
which  women  may  oe  employed,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  courts  for 
substantially  the  same  reason  that  they  declared  against  the  semiweekly  law  and 
the  screen  law  and  other  things  of  that  kind — because  it  denied  the  women  the 
right  to  make  private  contracts.  If  that  provision  could  have  been  maintained 
and  the  law  enforced,  it  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  correcting  and 
removing  the  evils  of  the  sweat  shops  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  there  anvthing  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  limits  or 
does  not  permit  this  legislation  that  other  States  have? — A.  The  courts  have  con- 
strued the  constitution  to  include  that  class  of  le^slation  usually  as  class 
legislation,  and  also  as  interfering  with  the  right  of  private  contract.  The  only 
class  that  the  constitution  mentions  for  legislation  is  the  mining  industry.  That 
is  provided  for  specifically  in  the  constitution. 
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Q.  What  haVe  you  to  say  in  general  on  immigration? — A.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  subject  of  immign^ation  was  an  important  one,  and  that  there  was  a 
pressing  necessity  during  the  last  10, 12,  or  15  years  for  its  regpilation.  I  think 
the  Fourth  of  July  orator  is  resx>onsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  we  have 
invited  to  our  shores.  It  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  was  some  time  ago,  but  there  was 
a  time  when,  we  were  getting  a  class  of  people  that  the  institutions  of  this  country 
could  not  very  well  assimilate.  They  have  oeen  factors  in  a  great  many  labor  dis- 
turbances in  this  country,  and  while  that  current  has  been  somewhat  shut  off  or 
somewhat  checked,  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  results  of  that  bad,  wide-open 
IK>licy  in  regard  to  immigrants,  especially  from  southern  Europe. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedies  for  it?  Wliat  restrictions  do  you  propose, 
educational,  or  in  what  way?— A.  The  question  has  been  of  great  interest  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  different  industries  of  this  country,  and  the  suggestion  of 
absolute  prohibition  is  quite  popular  in  many  sections. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Gardner.)  Now, considering  the  matter  as  a  purely 
national  consideration,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  as  to  anv  particular  trade, 
would  it  or  would  it  not  seem  more  national  and  patriotic  to  limit  immigration 
as  long  as  sufficient  labor  for  that  trade  was  furnished,  present  and  prospectively, 
by  American  apprentices? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  more  x>atriotic  to  limit  immigration  than  to  limit  appren- 
tices?— A.  1  think  so.  The  Government  ought  certainly  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  citizenship  of  this  coimtry,  and  undoubtedly  does. 

Q.  In  considering  the  measure  of  restriction,  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be 
wiser  to  build  up  our  scheme  of  restriction  on  trade  and  industrial  conditions 
rather  than  on  the  broad  general  question  of  whether  the  fellow  coming  in  was 
liable  to  make  a  good  citizen  in  a  general  way? — A.  I  think  that  the  concern  of 
our  Government  should  be  to  protect  the  industrial  interests  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  the  basis  of  an  immigration  law  should  be  the  industrial  considerations 
of  our  trade  rather  than  the  abstract  question  of  whether  the  fellow  will  make  a 
good  citizen  and  understand  our  institutions? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  colored  labor  and  non- 
Eufflish-speakinfif  labor? — A.  We  have  a  ^eat  many  colored  laborers  in  Illinois, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  non-English-speaking  laborers,  esx>ecially  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  what  nationality  predominates  among 
the  foreign  bom  there  in  the  mines? — ^A.  The  early  miners  consisted  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  principally^,  but  they  have  been  superseded  largely 
by  the  coming  of  these  non-English-speaking  miners.  They  consist  of  Polanders, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  Hungarians,  and  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  I>o  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
and  the  Welshmen  desert  vour  mines  as  the  Polander  and  others  enter  them? — 
A.  Yes;  a  good  many  of  them.  They  have  drifted  into  other  lines  of  business. 
They  have  been  forced  to  it;  but  it  is  due  in  most  instances  to  their  ability. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  two  elements  crowding  the  foreigner  out  of  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  first  takes  up  when  he  comes  here;  one  very  often  is  the  competi- 
tion of  a  lower  order;  the  other  is  his  own  economical  and  thrifty  habits,  by 
which  he  accumulates  the  means  to  go  into  some  other  business.  Now  do  you  attrib- 
ute the  retirement  of  the  English-speaking  people  from  the  mines  to  one  or  both 
of  these  causes;  and  if  to  both,  which  to  the  greater  extent? — ^A.  I  think  the 
additional  opportunities  that  the  English-speaking  miner  has  in  this  country  for 
advancement  and  for  the  adoption  of  other  pursuits  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  That,  I  think,  taken  in  connection  with  the  active  competition  and  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  his  labor  temporarily,  as  the  result  of  the  employment  of 
these  non-English-speaking  laborers,  has  contributed  to  the  result. 

Q.  Is  it  true  with  you  that  the  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish  miner  very  of  ten 
has  a  boy  who  starts  with  him  in  the  mines,  and  eventually  goes  through  college 
and  comes  out  with  a  collegiate  education? — ^A.  We  have  nad  many  instances  of 
that  kind;  they  are  the  sons  of  coal  miners. 

Q.  That  boy  disappears  from  the  mines  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  given  in 
this  country? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  instances  among  us,  many  instances,  where  the 
sons  of  coal  miners  have  become  attorneys  and  doctors,  and  entered  the  other 
professions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  not  the  iinportation  of  contract  labor  into  this 
country  that  drove  the  American  and  the  English-sx)eaking  people  out  of  the 
mines? — ^A.  That  was  the  start  of  it;  yes. 

S.  Was  not  the  whole  of  it  contract  labor,  cheap  European  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
9wing  that  application  the  prices  for  mining  and  that  class  of  work  declined 
temiK)rarily  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  occuxmtion  was  no  longer  an  induce- 
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ment  to  the  better  skilled  craftsman  and  he  left  it  and  found  something  else. 
Many  of  them  went  on  the  farms  of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  We  would  infer  from  that,  then,  that  those  of  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  have  been  forced  to  abj%ndon  that  occupation  to  that 
extent;  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  less  intelligent  class  of  people  than 
formerly? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Among  that  class  of  labor  you  have  now, 
which  has  replaced  the  Irishman,  Scotchman,  Englishman,  and  the  Welshman,  is 
there  that  ambition  for  the  future  of  the  family  that  causes  the  saving  and  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  send  a  boy  to  college  to  get  a  higher  education? — A.  No;  it 
is  not  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  public-school  facilities  of  your  State  adapted 
to  uie  needs  of  the  working  people? — A.  I  think  our  public-school  system  in  Illi- 
nois is  about  as  good  and  about  as  extensive  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Q.  How  about  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago? — A.  In  Chicago  I 
presume  there  has  been  more  or  less  crowding.    That  has  been  the  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  growth  oi  the  city  has  been  very 
rapid? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  school  facilities  probably  have  not 
kept  up  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  convict  labor?— A.  There 
are  no  two  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  employment  of 
convicts.  Tne  tendency  of  competition  with  convict  labor,  of  course,  is  always 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  free  labor.  It  is  one  of  the  great  questions  that  has  been 
concerning  our  State  legislatures,  and  will  continue  for  some  time.  Everyone  is 
satisfied  that  the  convicts  should  be  employed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  idle- 
ness would  be  about  as  bad  for  them  as  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
convict  should  be  employed,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  employ- 
ment he  should  be  given.  In  regard  to  this  noncompetitive  employment,  of  course, 
the  employment  or  the  convict  involves  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  com- 
petition from  his  labor.  You  can  not  employ  a  convict  in  any  line  of  industry 
without  comi)eting  with  free  labor.  The  only  question  that  our  legislatures  will 
have  to  solve  is,  What  way  can  this  labor  be  employed  with  the  least  injurious 
effect  upon  the  free  labor  on  the  outside? 

CJ.  (ByTlepresentative  Gardner.  )  The  convict  laborer  now  trained  in  the  State 
prison  shoe  shop,  for  instance,  learns  to  run  some  one  machine,  does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes . 

Q.  And  that  is  all.  Discharged  from  the  prison,  he  may  know  how  to  run  that 
machine  and  that  only.  What  would  be  his  chances  of  getting  employment  in 
his  capacity  as  a  free  man  after  he  is  discharged?  First,  would  his  prison  record 
operate  against  him? — A.  I  think  it  would,  and  his  opportunity  of  securing  just 
the  kind  of  employment  for  which  he  had  qualified  himself  during  his  term  in 
the  prison  would  probably  be  very  rare. 

<^.  Now  suppose,  instead  of  being  put  to  a  machine,  he  was  put  into  the  process 
of  hand  and  mind  education,  and  taught  to  take  the  leather  and  the  tools,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old-time  shoemaker,  and  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  then  was 
turned  out.  Would  or  would  he  not  have  an  opportunity  to  settle  down  in  the 
village  as  a  cobbler  and  make  a  living? — A.  He  could  secure  employment  in  that 
way,  although  the  effect  of  the  machme-made  product  is  destroying  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  old  cobbler  and  the  old  process  of  making  shoes  by  hand. 

Q.  But  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mending  in  any  way,  does  it? — A.  Oh,  no; 
the  cobbling  industry  is  still  living. 

Q.  WouIq  or  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  education  of  the  mind  and  hand 
to  the  extent  of  teaching  him  to  take  the  raw  materials  and  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
have  more  of  a  reformatory  effect  upon  him  than  to  teach  him  to  stand  by  a 
machine  and  make  some  particular  motion  there?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would. 
That  plan  has  been  suggested  and  considered  in  the  reform  of  convicts,  not 
because  there  was  any  consideration  of  his  reformation,  but  to  reduce  his  power 
as  a  competitor  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  would  be  true  in  the  illustration  given  of  shoemaking  would  be  in 
wickerwork,  willow  chairs,  and  like  things,  would  it  not,  where  the  raw  material, 
as,  for  instance,  the  willows,  are  taken  and  woven  into  a  useful  structure? — A.  We 
had  under  consideration  at  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois  legislature  a  measure 
fashioned  substantially  after  that  in  force  in  the  State  of  New  York,  providing 
for  the  convicts  in  our  Joliet  and  Chester  penitentiaries  furnishing  the  State  and 
the  inmates  of  our  State  institutions  all  supplies  used  by  the  State;  that  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  should  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  le^slature  adjourned  so 
early  at  the  late  session  that,  though  it  was  ably  championed  by  some  of  our 
reformatory  people,  it  failed  to  pass.  It  was  fashioned,  as  I  said,  after  the  law  of 
New  York.    In  that  State  the  convicts  make  all  the  shoes  and  all  the  furniture 
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and  all  the  clothes  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  different  State  institutions;  and  in 
addition  to  that  they  have,  I  think,  some  15,000  acres  upon  which  convictB  are 
set  to  work  to  raise  the  vegetables  used  by  inmates  in  the  State  institutions. 
While  the  employment  of  convicts  in  that  way  unquestionably  affects  free  labor 
and  displaces  a  certain  amount  of  free  labor,  yet  its  competitive  features  are  con- 
siderably modified  in  comparison  with  the  present  plan  of  contracidng  the  labor 
of  the  convict  out  and  selling  his  product  in  competition  with  the  free  labor  in 
the  market. 

Q.  You  think  the  worst  feature  of  the  competition  of  prison-made  articles  is 
that  of  their  influence  in  regulating  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  kept  out  of  the  market,  so  that  they  exercise  no  influence  in  the  regn- 
lation  of  prices,  the  competition  is  not  felt  to  a  large  extent? — ^A.  No;  it  would 
protect  the  prices  of  the  product  of  free  labor.  It  would  have  that  effect.  It  has 
that  in  its  favor.  The  system  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  State  has  managed 
to  employ  the  convicts  and  dispose  of  their  products  in  that  way  without  any 
labeling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  feeling  in  the  State  of  IllinoiB  that  the 
taxes  would  be  lightened  by  having  convict-made  goods  put  on  the  market? — 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  the  legislature  that  have  contended  that  the  contract  sys- 
tem they  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  better  than  the  present  one? — A.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  parties  making  that  claim. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  usual  claim  before  your  legi^ture  that  all  penal  institutions 
ought  to  be  self-supporting? — ^A.  Yes;  they  make  that  plea. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  interstate 
transportation  of  convict-made  gooos  could  be  prevented,  and  so  congest  the 
competition  in  the  States  where  manufactured,  the  legislatures  of  those  several 
States  would  be  forced  by  the  or^nizations  to  take  immediate  and  effectual 
action  in  suppressing  the  evil? — ^A.  I  thii^  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  labor-oaving  machinery 
and  producing  capacity  of  modem  machinery  and  its  effects  on  prices  and  proflts 
of  labor? — ^A.  I  hold,  and  I  think  the  facts  justify  the  position,  that  the  effect  of 
machinery  has  been  to  reduce  the  prices  and  increase  tne  rate  of  labor. 

Q.  Increase  wages? — A.  Yes;  that  three  things  have  occurred,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously: That  the  machine  idea  as  a  factor  in  production  started  from  the 
highest  point  of  industrial  development,  and  that  with  this  new  agency  in  pro- 
duction came  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  tne  product  and  an  increase  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  We  find  that  in 
the  last  20  years  that  result  has  followed  this  innovation  in  production.  Now, 
referring  again  to  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  laboring  men,  the  census  report  for 
1890  took,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  list  of  60  different  industries  and  compared 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  those  given  industries  in  1880  and  also  in  1890, 
and  the  record  showed  that  there  was  a  marvelous  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  those  different  lines  of  industry  during  that  decade,  and  that,  together 
witn  that  increase  of  employment,  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  earned. 

On  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  several  mining  industries  in  relation  to 
consumption  and  existing  markets,  I  will  say  that  in  the  preparation  of  our  last 
coal  report  for  1898  we  took,  for  the  first  time,  the  statistics  of  possible  coal  pro- 
duction— ^that  is,  we  presumed  what,  with  the  present  equipment  of  mining  plants 
and  running  full  time,  the  yearly  production  would  be--and  we  found  from  the 
returns,  which  were  presumably  correct  and  authentic,  that  the  mines  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  some  811  altogether  and  equipped  as  they  now  are  and  running 
full  time,  could  produce  about  45,000,000  tons,  which  is  26,000,000  tons  more  than 
we  have  been  aole  heretofore  to  find  a  market  for.  So  that  the  capacity  of  the 
mining  interests  of  Illinois  (and  I  presume  the  same  ratio  would  hold  good  for 
the  mining  plants  throughout  the  country)  is  about  double  the  market  require- 
ments. Overproduction  and  underconsumption  are  theories,  you  know,  that  have 
caused  considerable  discussion  and  some  amusement,  whether  one  is  the  cause  or 
effect,  or  vice  versa. 

As  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation,  I  am  taking  some  little  interest  in  the 
matter  of  liability  laws.  We  had  one  prepfaredfor  Illinois  and  had  it  introduced 
at  the  late  session,  but  on  account  of  the  early  adjournment,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  had  some  other  important  legislation  in  hand,  we  were  prevented 
from  giving  it  that  attention  that  we  should  have,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  can  enact  some  good  le&pslation 
on  that  question.  My  private  opinion  is  that  we  should  have  a  universal  law  on 
that  question,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britain,  shonld  pass  it.  With  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country  during  the  last  80  ^ears,  there  is  a  s^reatnecessity  and  a  demand  for 
legislation  of  this  kind.  In  all  fairness  to  the  employing  class,  between  the  theory 
of  our  judges  on  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  and  the  fellow-servant 
law,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  liability  in  a  damage  suit  in  any  of  our 
courts.  Our  courts  have  held,  for  instance,  that  the  crew  of  one  train  going  east 
are  fellow-servants  with  the  crew  on  another  train  going  west,  and  that  if  death 
should  result  through  an  accident  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  the  engineer  or 
the  conductor  the  road  could  not  be  held  liable,  and  no  damages  could  be  recov- 
ered for  an  accident  of  that  kind.  Our  courts  have  held,  for  instance,  in  the 
mining  industry  that  the  engineer  in  the  engine  house  is  a  fellow-servant  with 
the  laborer  on  the  cage,  and  that,  if  through  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  the 
man's  life  is  lost,  he,  or  rather  his  heirs,  have  no  cause  of  action  against  the  com- 
pany. They  are  exempt  from  liability,  first,  under  the  theory  of  this  fellow-serv- 
ant idea,  and,  second,  on  account  of  the  theory  of  our  courts  concerning  what 
constitutes  contributory  negligence.  We  have  not  yet  decided  the  question  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  whether  negligence  is  a  ^estion  of  fact  for  the  jury  or  a 
question  of  law  for  the  jud^e.    It  has  been  decided  both  ways. 

In  regard  to  mine-inspection  laws,  I  will  say  that  at  the  late  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  entire  body  of  our  mining  laws  was  revised.  It  was  a  work 
that  was  conducted  and  prepared  by  our  bureau  and  involved  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  labor.  Since  the  first  enactment,  25  years  ago,  some  provisions  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  it  had  been  amended  from  time  to  time  until  it 
was  questionable  in  the  judgment  of  our  judges  whether  we  had  any  mining  leg- 
islation that  the  courts  could  recognize  and  enforce ;  it  was  so  inconsistent  and 
incongruous.  We  went  to  work  and  revised  the  entire  system,  and  have,  I  pre- 
sume, the  very  best  mining  legislation  of  any  State  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
it  relates  absolutely  to  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Gardner.)  The  legislature  passed  it  substantially  as 
you  prepared  it  ? — A.  The  legislature  passed  the  bill  as  it  came  from  my  office 
without  a  dissenting  vote  either  in  the  house  or  senate.  It  was  passed  unani- 
mously, without  amendment,  without  a  change  in  a  word  or  line,  and  it  will  go 
into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  next  July. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  uniformity  of  mining 
legislation  in  the  several  States  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  it  could 
be  accomplished.  The  difficultv  is  that  as  you  develop  your  industry  you  need 
certain  kinds  of  legislation.  What  is  tfue  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  true  in 
some  State  where  the  industry  is  not  so  developed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  positive  advantage  both  to  the  operators  and  to 
the  mine  workers  to  have  more  uniform  legislation  ? — ^A.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that,  taking  the  entire  industry,  the  two  great  kinds  of 
coal — anthracite  and  bituminous — it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  mine  workers 
and  the  operators  to  come  to  a  general  understanding  in  each  State  as  to  more 
uniform  egislation  and  fair  play  between  them? — ^A.  I  think  so,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  in  that  direction,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  such  means  as  that  will  ^adually  lead  you  higher  and 
higher  and  bring  you  into  more  improved  conditions? — A.  Our  liew  mining  law 
covers  about  50  pages.  It  was  a^eed  ux>on  by  committees  representing  our  com- 
missioners, the  miners*  organization,  and  the  mine  operators  of  the  State,  so  that 
the  legislature  had  no  reason  to  protest  or  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
was  substantially  agreed  to  by  all  those  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  Illinois  backward  in  regard  to  personal-safety  laws 
in  factories  and  workshops,  particularly  in  resi)ect  of  fire  escapes? — A.  I  think 
our  legislation  on  that  question  is  fairly  well  advanced.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  the  fire-escape  law  was  repealed  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 
The  new  act  contains  an  emergency  clause,  and  took  effect  from  the  date  of  its 
approval  by  the  governor,  April  2 1 , 1 899.  The  only  change  from  the  former  enact- 
ment is  in  the  manner  of  its  enforcement.  Under  the  old  act  the  duty  of  enforce- 
ment devolved  on  the  factory  inspectors.  Under  the  present  law  that  power  is 
delegated  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  has  been  no  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  our  law  relating  to  fire  escapes.  The 
change  provided  for  in  the  present  act  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  some 
litigation  growing  out  of  defective  fire  escapes  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
former  factory  inspectors.  In  the  report  ror  1898,  8  convictions  for  failure  to 
erect  fire  escapes  are  reported,  also  for  failure  to  provide  blowers  for  friction 
wheels.    That  was  also  provided  for  several  vears  ago. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  hai»  been  the  innuence  in  the  last  30  years  that  has 
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bronglit  about  the  enactment  of  the  personal-safety  laws,  the  laws  reflating  the 
employment  of  children,  the  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitration,  convict 
labor,  insoection,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  has  come  principally  from  the  influence 
exercised  oy  the  organized  labor  of  the  country. 

Q.  Has  not  organized  labor  sent  lobbyists  to  the  State  legislatures  for  this  legis- 
lation?— ^A.  And  to  that  interest  is  due  the  credit  for  that  legislation.  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Q.  What  interest  is  it  in  your  State  that  is  agitating  the  adoption  of  the  New 
York  State  industrial  code  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — ^A.  Those  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  a  more  rigid  factory  law. 

Q.  Has  it  been  recommended  by  any  State  oflScer  recently? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  recommendation  of  that  land.  Of  course,  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts and  those  Eastern  States  have  had  those  difficulties  to  contend  with  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time,  and  in  many  respects  they  get  better  reg^ulations,  but 
the  tendency,  anyhow  in  Illinois  and  in  other  Western  States,  is  to  adopt  the  pro- 
visions and  regulations  of  the  Eastern  States,  so  that  they  will  eventually  come 
to  be  nearly  uniform  in  one  way  or  another.  The  bill  introduced  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  our  legislature  concerning  convict  labor  was  copied  from  the  New  York 
act  that  has  been  in  force  for  about  2  years  in  that  State — 1896, 1897. 

Q.  Ha&  there  been  any  effort  to  have  the  factory-insx)ection  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  duplicated  in  Illinois? — A.  No,  not  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  Our 
factory  legislation  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  I  do  not  Know  for  what  reason. 
The  system  has  been  crippled  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient money.  The  factory  inspector  has  been  required  to  lay  off  a  great  number 
of  his  deputies  for  8  or  4  months  during  each  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  State 
had  neglected  to  move,  or  the  people  interested  in  that  line  of  work  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  necessary  appropriations.  This  year,  however,  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature,  the  legislature  appropriated  $7,000, 1  believe,  which  is 
an  increase  of  |3,000  or  $4,000,  and  will  enable  them  to  make  full  time  at  least. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  chief  officers  of  the  various  State  labor 
bureaus  meet  in  annual  convention  each  year,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  likely  or  not  to  lead  to  a  general  haimonizing  of  ideas  among  them 
as  to  labor  legislation? — A.  That  feature  has  not  been  considered  particularly.  I 
was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Illinois  at  the  last  two  conventions  of  the  chiefs  of 
labor  bureaus,  the  first  one  at  Nashville  and  the  hwst  one  at  Detroit,  and  the  ques- 
tions considered  at  those  conventions  related  more  to  a  general  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic questions  and  a  review  of  the  current  work  in  which  the  bureaus  were  then 
engaged  than  to  any  labor  legislation  as  such;  but  I  anticipate  that  those  ques- 
tions will  come  up,  for  it  is  a  good  place  at  which  to  consider  them. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Sangamon: 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  aU 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

David  Boss. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  dav  of  December,  1899. 

J.  D.  Roper, 
Notary  Public,  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 


Denver,  Colo.,  JtUy  13,  1899. 
TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  QRAST, 

Ex-Oovenrior  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  General  Manager,  Smelters'  Trust, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  at  the  Albany  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo.,  convened  at  2  p.  m.  July  13,  1899,  Rejjresentative  John  C.  Bell  presiding, 
Hon.  James  B.  Grant,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  min- 
ing industry  in  Colorado: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  commission  your  full 
name,  address,  and  place  of  business? — A.  James  B.  Grant;  for  many  years  I  have 
been  in  business;  my  headcjuarters  have  been  in  Denver,  but  my  company  oper- 
ates in  different  places;  my  residence  is  Denver,  Colo.;  my  chief  business  has 
been  that  of  smelting  lead,  silver,  and  ^old  ores,  and  refining.  Incider tally  I 
have  been  engaged  in  silver  and  lead  mining  in  Colorado, 
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Q.  Any  connection  with  coal  mining? — A.  No?  no  more  than  holding  some  stock 
in  coal  mines.    I  know  nothing  especially  about  the  coal-mining  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting?— A.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Q.  If  you  will  kindly  take  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  question  you  so  frequently.  You  can  take  the  questions  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers  and  ti'eat  them  in  your  own  way.  taking  your  own  time  and  making 
your  statements  as  fully  as  you  care  to.  Taking  first  the  topic  suggested  on  page 
7,  Part  II — Comparative  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  during  the  past 
50  years. — A.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  there  has  not  been  any  great  amount  of 
capital,  I  should  say,  invested  in  the  mining  business,  except  as  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  mines.  In  other  words,  almost  every  mining  district  in  Colorado  has 
furnished  the  capital  to  develop  the  mines  of  that  district,  so  it  is  hard  to  make 
any  comparison  with  other  lines  of  business.  If  a  man  engages  in  any  other  form 
of  business — taking  the  banking  business,  for  instance — he  puts  in  a  larse  amount 
of  capital,  but  in  the  precious  metal  mining  in  this  State  there  has  oeen  very 
little  original  capital  put  in.  Of  course  a  great  deal  has  been  put  in  in  specu- 
lative enterprises,  but  the  real  paying  properties  have  been  discovered  by  pros- 
pectors, and  they  have  sold  many  of  them  to  speculators. 

Q.  And  largely,  say,  within  the  last  50  years? — A.  Within  the  last  20  years. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  make  a  comparison  with  the  present  time  and  50  years  ago, 
take  as  far  back  as  you  can — 20  or  15  years. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  could  give  any 
reliable  information  on  that.  There  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  put  into 
mining  that  is  speculative,  and  from  which  you  can  get  no  returns,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  with  what  we  call  a  strictly  manufac- 
turingor  banking  business. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  true,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  as  to  silver  and 
gold  mining. 

Q.  You  can  not  state  in  general  teims  as  to  the  earnings  of  capital  compared 
with  this  and  any  previous  time? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  very  few 
mines  in  this  State  where  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  placed  with  a  view 
of  permanent  investment;  it  is  largely  speculative,  and  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  part  of  the  State  is  concerned.  I  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  specula- 
tive business  that  promises  enormous  returns  on  the  money  invested.  There  are 
few  large  mining  properties  in  this  State— low-grade  mines — ^where  capital  has 
been  invested  and  has  Duilt  mills  and  got  good,  fair  returns;  that  is  not  the  rule. 
Take  the  Leadville  distinct,  and  take  that  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  such  mines  as  the 
Little  Pittsburg  and  the  Independence — ^the  Independence  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Stratton — ^and  the  Portland — that  was  discovered  by  Bums  and  Doyle  and  their 
associates.  They  had  absolutely  no  capital  to  back  them,  and  yet  tne  Independ- 
ence is  now  paying  $150,000  "per  month,  and  I  presume  Stratton  would  tell  you 
that  he  didn't  invest  $500  to  begin  with ;  the  mine  paid  from  the  grass  roots.  Now 
the  investor  comes  in  and  it  was  sold,  or  supx)osed  to  be,  in  London,  on  a  very 
large  basis,  stated  by  the  papers  to  be  five  or  ten  million  dollars.  It  will  take 
years  before  that  mine  is  exhausted,  in  all  probability,  so  you  can  see  what  an 
amount  of  interest  that  mine  will  pay  on  the  amount  invested;  and  so  far  as  the 
prospector  is  concerned  it  has  paid  beyond  all  calculation.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  Portland;  it  is  the  case  with  the  Elkton,  and  every  other  big  mine  in  Cripple 
Creek  to-day.  The  original  cost  to  the  owner  was  about  the  price  of  the  land  paid 
to  the  Government;  and  if  not,  it  is  paid  in  prospecting,  sinking  shafts,  etc.  I 
know  that  is  the  case  at  Leadville;  it  was  the  case  at  Aspen,  except  so  far  as  money 
was  spent  in  litigation.  There  capital  came  in  and  fought  lawsuits  over  the 
property,  and  large  investments  were  made  on  that  basis.  Counting  the  returns 
to  the  capitalist,  probably  that  has  not  been  very  flattering,  because  he  comes  in 
really  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  and  gets  out  where  he  can. 

Q.  Is  the  capital  invested  for  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  your 
State  to-day  greater,  in  your  opinion,  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  still  increasing? — ^A.  Yes;  mostly  in  the  way  of  improvements — ^in  the 
way  of  concentrating  mills  and  drainage  tunnels,  deep  shafts,  and  conveniences 
for  handling  the  ore,  such  as  conveyances  for  taking  the  ore  from  above  timber 
line  down  to  the  streams  and  valleys  below.  The  great  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  put  into  the  business  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  spent  in  the  way  of 
tunnels,  improvements  in  concentrating  mills,  and  cyanide  mills  for  treating  low- 
grade  ores,  for  tramways  for  conveying  the  ore  from  the  mountain  tops  to  the 
valleys,  etc. 

Q.  Is  that  increased  capital  invested  in  mining  due  to  the  prosperous  condition 
of  mining,  or  due  to  the  lack  of  that  prosperous  condition  in  other  lines  of  indus- 
try?— ^A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  see  more  money  in  it  than  they 
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do  in  other  lines  of  indnstry  or  investment,  and.  it  is  also  dne  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  locatied  claims  in  this  State  20  or  30  years  ago  npon  which  they  never 
did  much  oecanse  of  the  cost  of  the  treatment  of  the  ores— low-grade  mines— iwd 
now  that  the  prices  for  treatment  have  been  lowered  and  the  cost  of  development 
is  cheaper,  Uirongh  the  utilization  of  electricity  and  other  modem  methods,  the 
prospector  has  been  enabled  to  induce  capitalists  to  take  hold  of  these  properties 
and  develop  them.  * 

Q.  You  state,  then,  do  you,  that  there  is  more  money  in  mining  than  there  ib 
in  other  lines  of  industry?  Do  you  make  that  statement  clearly  and  deiinitely? — 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  definitely.  The  profits  in  certain  instances  are  so  great 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  invites  capitalists  to  such  an  extent  that  it  draws  them  away 
from  the  other  industries  in  the  mining  district;  and  that  is  going  on  to-day  to  an 
extent  that  has  never  before  existed- in  this  State. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  restrictive  and  other  industrial  legislation  on 
the  capital  employed  in  mining  in  your  State?— A.  Does  that  refer  to  State  or 
Federal  legislation? 

<^.  To  State,  or  to  any  part  of  the  State  you  care  to  speak  of  .—A.  There  is  no 
l^islation  in  this  State  that  could  be  regarded  as  restrictive  legislation,  unless 
you  consider  the  act  of  the  last  legislature  on  the  8-hour  law.  There  is  no  such 
legislation  that  I  kuow  of  ^  unless  that  could  be  considered  so.  There  has  been  no 
legislation  that  tends  to  discourage  the  people  from  investing  in  mines  at  all,  and 
I  don't  think  that  that  law  tends  to  discourage  them;  but  if  it  does,  then,  with 
that  exception,  there  is  nothing  that  I  recall  that  does. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  legislation  as  to  screens,  company  stores,  or  other  condi- 
tions extending  to  mimng? — ^A.  Yes;  the  last  legislature  passed  a  law  in  regard  to 
company  stores;  but  that  has  been  very  limited  in  this  State.  The  practice  of 
the  company  store  has  been  very  limited  and  has  never  been  practiced,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  precious-metal  industry.  The  most  that  has  been  done  in  the  pre- 
cious-metal industry  is,  where  the  mine  is  located  on  the  hillsides,  away  from 
towns  and  villages,  the  companies  have  had  a  few  boarding  houses,  but  in  no  case 
do  I  know  of  a  silver  or  gold  mine  having  stores  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
only  company  having  stores,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  I  don't  suppose  it  would  interfere  with  the  mining  industry  if  stores 
were  abolished  entirely;  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  company  stores  could  not  be 
regarded  as  affecting  the  coal-mining  industry  in  this  State. 
.  Q.  You  are  connected  with  various  companies,  both  in  the  mining  and  the 
smelting  business?7-A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  representing  those  companies  here  to-day,  are  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  number  of  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  companies 
with  which  you  are  connected,  and  where  they  are  located? — A.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Smuggler-Union  mine,  at  Telluride,  Colo.  I  am  interested  in  various  mines 
as  a  stockholder,  and  some  of  them  as  a  pretty  large  stockholder,  in  Leadville, 
Colo. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  call  the  names  of  the  various  companies?— A.  The  Silver-Gold 
Company  and  the  Nisi  Prius  Company  at  Leadville,  and  I  am  also  interested  in 
mines  in  Idaho  and  in  Utah;  probably  6  or  7. 

Q.  Could  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent mines  in  which  you  are  interested? — A.  Of  the  different  companies  I  am  inter- 
ested in  to-day,  the  most  men  are  employed  in  the  Smuggler-tJnion — about  300 
men  employed  there.  I  am  in  the  Smuggler  as  a  stockholder,  and  have  been  a 
stockholder  for  many  years.  I  suppose  there  are  about  500  men  employed  by  the 
different  mining  companies  in  which  I  am  interested  as  a  stockholder.    • 

Q.  And  can  you  state  the  number  who  are  connected  with  the  mines  who  are 
not  miners? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  smelting  business? 

Q.  No;.  I  mean  mining  laborers — day  hands,  as  they  are  called— outside  of  those 
who  are  miners.  I  mean  the  men  wiorking  about  the  mines  who  are  not  miners? — 
A.  What  I  had  reference  to  included  the  whole  number  of  men. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  commission  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining 
by  the  different  companies  that  you  have  named? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  As  to  taxation,  character,  extent,  and  effects  of -in'  the  different  States,  in 
your  own  State — ^what  do  you  say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  I  think  the  tax  laws 
are  very  favorable  to  mining.  I  should  say  they  are  very  favorable;  a  very  light 
valuation  is  placed  upon  the  improvements  upon  the  surface,  and  all  of  the  mines 
of  the  State  are  taxed  under  a  general  law  on  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net 
output. 

Q.  As  to  this  percentage  of  the  net  output — ^if  you  make  no  profit  you  pay  no 
taxes,  except  on  improvements?— A.  Like  buildings,  machinery,  etc.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  buildings  and  machinery  are  put  in  at  a  small  valuation. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  snggestions,  then,  to  make  for  the  modification  of  the  tax 
metiiods? — ^A.  No;  I  never  heard  a  complaint  made  abont  taxes  in  the  mining 
industry.    I  dont  think  the  taxes  are  burdensome  in  any  way. 

Q.  In  the  transportation  of  the  product  of  your  mines,  have  you  experienced 
any  discrimination?— A.  I  would  hardly  want  to  answer  that  question. 

6.  Do  you  decline  to  answer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  causes  natural  and  artificial;  what  have 
you  to  say  upon  that  topic? — ^A.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  i)eriod  in  1893, 
whep  the  average  silver  miner  felt  that  he  could  not  mine  at  a  profit,  there  were  no 
mines  closed  down  except  for  the  reason  that  they  didn't  have  value  enough  to  make 
it  profitable,  and  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  State  that  value  has  to 
be  very  light.  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  any  great  number  of  mines 
witii  vast  bodies  of  ore  in  sight  being  closed  down  anywhere  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  know  of  none,  except  where  the  grade  is  exceedingly^  low;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  what  value  metals  have,  there  are  always  certam  ones  carrying  ore 
that  is  below  the  profitable  point;  even  with  gold  at  $50  per  ounce  and  silver  at 
$2  an  ounce  there  are  some  mines  that  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit;  but  with 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  ores,  both  gold  and 
silver,  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  concentration  and  in  chemical 
methods,  in  mining  machinery,  in  drills,  and  the  use  of  electricity,  and  in  methods 
of  transporting  the  ore  from  the  hillsides  down  to  the  valleys  by  means  of  con- 
veying machines,  there  are  very  few  mines  of  any  kind  of  value  in  them  that  can 
not  be  made  to  pay.  As  a  general  thing  the  mines  that  have  closed  down  have 
not  value  enougn  to  make  them  profitable. 

Q.  They  have  never  been  closed  through  artificial  causes? — ^A.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  1893,  when  we  felt  that  we  could  not  mine  silver  below  90  cents  per  ounce, 
there  has  been  no  general  closing  of  the  mines  fi*om  artificial  causes.  Of  course 
there  are  properties  that  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  silver  had  a  high  value 
that  are  not  worked  to-day,  but  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  any  more  mines 
worked  to-day  in  Colorado  than  there  are  now  if  silver  was  at  90  instead  of  at  60 
cents  per  ounce.  There  would  be  very  few  if  any  more.  The  mines  of  Ck)lorado 
are  peculiar  in  this  respect.  There  are  very  few  camps  where  we  have  a  mix-' 
ture  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  although  many  of  them  carry  all  four  of  these 
values;  the  most  of  them  carry  two;  many  of  them  carry  three,  and  all  of  course 
carry  one  metal  or  the  other.  We  always  catch  one  high  grade,  which  keeps 
people  in  a  healthful  frame  of  mind  regarding  the  development  of  the  properties, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters  and  tl\e  consequent  shut- 
ting down  of  the  mines,  the  tonnage  would  be  vastly  greater  to-day  than  it  has 
been  before  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  concentration  and  consolidation  of  capital? — ^A.  I 
take  a  decidedly  different  view  regarding  the  consolidation  of  capital  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  apparently,  in  the  United  States  to-day.  I  coi^tend 
that  while  at  times  it  might  make  the  consumer  pay  a  little  higher  price,  in  the 
long  run  capital  could  get  a  surer  return  and  that  labor  will  get  a  more  uniform 
condition  of  payment  of  wages;  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  cut  the  price  of  labor 
in  any  business  that  is  consolidated  than  where  a  various  number  of  separate 
enterprises  are  in  active  competition  with  each  other;  and  I  regard  consolidation 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  competition  and  almost  the  only  rem^y  for  the  ruinous 
competition  that  almost  always  prevailed  in  any  manuiacturing  business  many 
years  ago.  For  instance,  when  I  nrst  started  smelting  it  would  take  six  mouths 
to  build  a  furnace;  we  went  at  it  very  slowly  and  conservatively,  and  with  a  very 
small  tonnage  of  ore  in  our  furnaces  at  first;  and  at  that  time  competition  was 
not  such  a  serious  matter,  because  competitors  could  not  build  so  rapidly  as  they 
can  at  the  present  time.  To-day,  where  we  can  smelt  IQO  or  150  tons  of  ore  in  a 
furnace  daily  and  where  you  can  get  material  to  construct  furnaces  in  such  a 
short  time,  any  large  company  can  in  six  months  make  preparation  to  handle  the 
bulk  of  the  silver  and  lead  mined  in  the  United  States  that  is  suitable  for  smelt- 
ing. Now,  if  companies  come  in  they  are  all  in  coinpetition  with  each  other, 
thereby  sharpening  the  competition.  Contracts  for  handling  and  buying  ores  are 
usually  made  up  for  six  or  twelve  months.  Suppose  you  get  a  contract  that  is 
satisfactory  to  you  for  six  or  twelve  months;  the  next  year  in  comes  the  compe- 
tition, and  in  a  short  time  you  will  not  be  running  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  are 
not  eoing  to  get  out  of  the  woods.  There  is  only  so  much  ore  to  be  handled,  and 
one  Dig  company  can  handle  a  large  part  of  it.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
coal  to  be  supplied,  and  the  laboring  side  of  it,  so  that  in  the  end  tne  competition 
is  disastrous  to  labor  and  disastrous  to  each  competitor. 

S.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  effects  of  concentration,  combination  of  capital 
be  beneficial  to  labor?— A.  I  believe  so.  « 
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Q.  Although  it  may  result  for  a  time  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer?^A. 
Well,  it  makes  it  possible.  Of  conrse,  in  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged  the 
large  part  of  itisgold  and  silyer ;  that  does  not  cut  much  figure  to  the  consumer,  but 
in  lead  it  does.  One  or  two  companies  handling  the  lead  product  makes  it  x>ossi- 
ble,  in  the  smelting  of  lead  and  on  the  lead  products,  paint,  etc. ;  and  the  beneficial 
result  will  come  to  the  men  who  own  the  mines^  andTthe  miners  will  also  get  it  in 
ihe  pay  for  their  labor. 

Q.  From  your  statement  I  take  it  that  the  benefit  falls  only  to  the  mining  and 
smelting  interests? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  speaking  in  reference  to  tne  smelting  interest. 

Q..  Jt  that  would  be  true  of  the  smelting  interest  as  regards  combination,  is  it 
not  also  true  of  the  mining  interest? — ^A.  The  mining  interests  are  very  much  more 
widely  scattered  than  the  smelting.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  occurrence  of 
gold  and  silver  is  diEerent  from  that  in  almost  any  other  Western  State.  In  Idaho 
you  have  a  few  very  large  mines,  and  one  mine  alone  produces  almost  half  the  entire 
output  of  Montana — ^the  Anacondar-yet  in  these  States  the  improved  condition  is 
not  represented,  as  in  Colorado.  In  Colorado  the  veins  are  smaller  on  the  average, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  very  rich  ones,  and  the  ownership  is  very  diversified 
here.  There  are  more  people,  in  my  opinion,  getting  profits  out  of  Colorado  mines 
than  out  of  almost  all  other  States  and  Territories  put  toother,  East  or  West. 
There  are  tremendous  mining  properties  and  small  ownership  in  other  States,  but 
in  Colorado  many  rich  veins  and  a  widely  distributed  ownership.  Everybody  has 
something  in  the  mines  here.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  an 
almost  umimited  number  of  veins,  and  the  mineral  occurrence  is  therefore  differ- 
ent here  from  in  most  other  States.  ThereisnotamineinColoradothatapproaches, 
for  instance,  the  output  of  the  Anaconda,  or  reaches  one-tenth  of  it,  and  in  that 
regard  it  makes  Colorado  the  most  promising  field  fo^  the  poor  man  to  mine  in. 
It  makes  a  better  field  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  great  majority  of 
Cripple  Creek  property  owners  are  men  who  practically  owned  nothing  5,  6,  or 
7  years  ago.  In  the  later  days  the  capitalists  hiave  gone  in  there  and  bought  and 
leased  mines  and  dabbled  in  stocks,  but  the  original  owners  of  these  properties  were 
nearly  all  poor  men.  I  should  say  at  least  85  per  cent  of  them  were  poor  men 
when  they  went  there. 

Q.  The  main  objects'  sought  by  these  combinations,  according  to  your  method 
of  reasoning,  is  the  limiting  of  competition? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  what  1  should  say; 
limiting  competition  and  cheapening  certain  methods  of  handling  the  business, 
and  a  more  certain  control  of  tne  disposition  of  the  product. 

Q.  If  combination  in  this  particmar  line  of  industry  will  bring  about  such 
results,  then  such  combination  in  other  lines  of  industry  in  which  competition  is 
fierce  will  be  equaUy  desirable,  will  it  not? — A.  I  think  so.  I  regard  it  as  an 
economic  tendency  of  the  age  that  is  going  to  obtain, -regardless  of  legislation. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  smaller  enterprises? — A.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
smaller  enterprises,  so  far  as  mining  in  precious  metals  is  concerned.  It  is  only 
in  isolated  cases,  where  there  are  small  coal  mines,  that  it  is  apt  to  interfere;  but 
that  is  entirely  different  with  the  small  owner  of  the  precious  metals  mining 
property,  because  the  price  is  practically  uniform  and  the  transjwrtation  rate 
IS  practically  uniform.  The  small  mine  owner  in  this  State  gets  as  good  prices 
for  his  ore  at  the  smelter  as  the  large  owner,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  discrimination  practiced  against  him  at  this  time  and  never  has  been. 
Sometimes  the  smelter  company  wants  to  get  a  special  product  of  lead  for 
the  fluxing  of  ores;  that  is  exceedingly  important  in  carrying  on  the  business, 
and  there  may  be  a  little  shading  of  the  price  beyond  what  you  would  pay  for 
what  we  call  a  carload  shipment,  but  it  is  almost  universal  that  there  is  a  uniform 
price  paid  for  a  certain  grade  of  ore,  regardless  of  whether  this  man  or  that  man 
owns  it. 

Q.  You  believe  this  is  the  material  i)oint  in  which  the  mining  of  ore  differs 
from  the  mining  of  coal? — A.  Yes.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  always  a  fixed  valua- 
tion and  market  for  the  ore  as  it  is  produced,  and  that  price  is  unuorm,  regardless 
of  the  quantity. 

(J.  The  legal  regulation  of  trusts  and  other  forms  of  monopoly;  operation  of 
existing  antitrust  laws;  suggestions  for  modifications  or  extensions;  have  you 
any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  legal  regulation  of  such  consolidations  as  we  have 
been  discussing? — ^A.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  le^slate  against  them  except  by 
discriminating  against  them.  For  instance,  take  the  particular  business  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  it  may  be  a  monopoly  or  trust,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  where"  one  company  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  companies;  it  is 
simply  an  extended  ownersnip  under  the  head  or  possession  of  one  company;  we 
do  not  ask  anything,  don't  ask  any  favors  that  every  other  man  or  corporation 
does  not  get,  and  any  regulation  or  any  legislation  tending  to  regulate  it  would  be 
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just  as  harmful  to  other  indiistries  as  to  ours.  If  yon  lesislate  this  consolidated 
industry  oat  of  existence,  it  seems  to  me  that  yoti  must  legislate  individual  in- 
dustries out  of  existence,  unless  you  make  an  open  discnmination,and  simply  say 
that  you  don*t  want  this  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  business,  and 
legislate  it  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  law  that  would  in  any  way  restrict  or  generally  reg- 
ulate the  management  of  this  concern  would  be  an  unjust  law? — A.  Well,  any  law 
that  did  not  apply  to  competitors  in  the  same  business  would  be. 

Q.  An  individual  business  or  concern? — ^A.  To  any  competitor.  There  is  no 
sucn  thing  now  as  an  individual,  unless  he  is  enormously  wealthy,  conducting  a 
smelting  business  or  industry  successfully.  He  can  not  do  it  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  nardly  a  mine  in  the  United  States  that  furnishes  just  the  right  kind  of 
ore  to  make  a  proper  and  economical  smelting  mixture;  and  there  is  no  smelter 
located  in  Colorado  which  does  not  draw  these  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  Bock^ 
Mountains;  they  draw  ores  from  Idaho,  Utah,  and  from  Montana,  and  any  indi- 
vidual or  company  which  only  operates  one  smelting  plant  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  any  combination  that  covers  the  entire  field— using  the  word 
individu^,  by  that  I  mean  individual  or  corporation,  either,  because  there  is  no 
one  individual  in  this  country  that  I  know  of  who  has  been  operating  a  smelter  in 
the  past  10  years.  In  using  the  term  individual  I  don't  mean  to  convey  to  your 
minds  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  single  person,  but  rather  one  or  more  persons 
who  engage  in  business  and  who  operate  under  a  charter  from  the  State. 

Q.  That  is  a  partnership? — ^A.  Yes;  one  or  more  persons. 

Q.  Now  in  one  case  the  State  is  called  upon  to  ^ant  a  charter  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  not.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  the  State  nas  rights  in  one  case  that  it  has 
not  in  the  other? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  for  the  State  or  legislature  to 
govern  a  concern  simplv  b^  virtue  of  its  charter  when  it  had  no  specialprivilegeB, 
and  not  have  the  same  le^slation  apply  to  the  partnership  competitor  in  the  same 
business,  and  make  the  distinction  tnat  one  had  a  charter  and  the  other  had  not. 
That  would  of  course  tend  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  capital,  and  prevent  the 
organization  of  companies.  It  would  throw  the  business  back  into  the  hands  of 
pai*tnerships  and  individuals.  In  that  way  of  course  we  would  go  in  and  do 
business,  but  we  could  not  do  it  on  the  same  scale  as  we  did,  or  as  we  do  under  the 
conditions  now  prevailing.  The  development  of  these  mining  properties  would 
never  have  been  so  rapid  under  such  conditions — ^under  the  partnership  condi- 
tions— ^as  they  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  under  such  a  combination  you  will  be  able  to  smelt  cheaper 
than  foimerly? — ^A.  We  have  not  been  running  long  enough  to  tell.  •  Naturt&ly 
we  <)^^ct  to  be  able  to  cut  off  a  great  many  expenses. 

Q.  That  brings  us  back  again  to  the  statement  you  made  earlier  in  your  testi- 
mony. You  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  producing  your  material 
by  reason  of  the  combination,  and  you  stated  that  you  exx)ect  the  existence  of. 
tnat  combination  will  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer. — ^A.  I  don't  say 
that  the  company  expects  any  profit  from  higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  I 
say  it  is  in  the  power  of  consolidated  capital  to  regulate  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts better  than  when  a  large  number  of  people  are  throwing  the  same  product 
in  the  same  market.  Outside  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  markets 
of  this  country  and  others,  the  final  disposition  of  silver  is  in  London.  When 
there  were  10  of  us  undertaking  to  supply  this  market  we  very  naturally  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  I  think  we  will  bo  able  to  hold  silver  at  a  little  better  price — ^at  a 
more  stable  price  than  we  would  get  for  it  otherwise — ^than  we  got  when  we  were 
operating  separately.  Now,  the  same  applies  to  lead.  There  were  8  or  10  refin- 
eries selling  lead.  I  think  the  officers  of  what  is  known  as  the  lead  trust  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  able,  or  will  be  able  in  the  future,  to  maintain  a  steadier  mar- 
ket for  lead  than  has  existed  heretofore,  and  possibly  secure  a  little  higher  average 
price.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  consolidation  can  control,  in  this  regard, 
the  supply  and  demand — that  is  out  of  the  question — but  every  ounce  of  silver 
that  has  been  produced  since  1893  has  found  a  ready  market,  so  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  active  and  good  and  always  has  been  so ;  and  yet  at  periods  we  have  sold 
it  away  below  what  we  know  should  have  been  the  market  price — sometimes  4  or 
5  cents  below  what  the  market-price  should  have  been — ^but  we  were  dealing  as 
separate  companies  then,  and  ii  we  undertook  to  hold  it  over  our  competitors 
would  go  in  the  market  with  500,000  ounces  or  such  a  matter  and  that  would 
make  it  still  lower  next  month,  and  the  parties  at  that  end  of  the  line  reaped  the 
benefits  at  our  expense  and  at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  because  the  producer 
was  only  paid  the  market  price.  Along  that  paiticular  line  I  may  state  that  I 
think  we  will  reap  some  benefit  from  consolidation,  some  ver;^  material  benefit, 
but  we  have  not  operated  long  enough  under  the  consolidation  system  to  say 
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definitelv  what  that  benefit  will  be,  and,  of  conrse,  we  may  be  disappointed  in 
the  result. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  expect  to  regnlate  or-limit  the  production  in  anv  way  in  order  to 
reach  this  result? — A.  Wefl,  we  could  not  do  it  on  silver  and  gold.  Lead,  produc- 
tion could  be  regulated  very  easily,  but*  it  would  take  $10,000,000  to  do  it,  and 
that  would  be'  to  purchase  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  and  regulate  the  output.  It- 
is  impossible  for  any  consolidation  to  regulate  the  output  of  the  mines  m  Colo- 
rado or  Utah  because  of  the  ^eat  number  of  mines.  That  has  been  talked  about 
some  by  combinations  of  mming  men  with  smelters  since  1893,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a  scheme  looking  to  that  end.  In  Idaho  thejr  mine 
over  90  ^r  cent  of  the  lead  consumed  in  the  tfnited  States,  and  naturally  if  one 
corporation  controlled  those  lead  mines  it  jsould  limit  the  production  and  make 
money  by  so  doing. 

Q.  t  take  it,  then,  that  there  are  two  main  objects  sought  by  this  smelter  com- 
bination—first, to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore;  secondly,  to  have  the 
disposing  of  it  at  a  higher  price? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  TaSe  up  topic  58  in  this  same  relation.  The  causes  inducing  combinations; 
objects  sougnt  by  them;  results  secured;  rules,  regulations,  and  constitutions; 
manner  and  extent  of  enforcing  authority.  Please  answer  it  in  your  own  way.— 
A.  The  causes  inducing  combination  in  all  cases,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  avoid 
excessive  and  minous  competition  and  to  enable  the  capitalist  to  get  a  reasonable 
interest  on  his  investment  by  enlarging  the  capitalization.  I  would  say  that  when 
any  man  is  engaging  to  spend  a  lar^e  part  of  nis  life  in  building  up  an  industrial 
enterprise  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  get  an  income  from  it,  and  the  one 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  above  aH  others  that  threatens  that  income  is  competition. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  results  secured?— -A.  Well,  if  the  com- 
bination succeeds  tne^  wUl  get  the  income.  It  is  less  necessary,  where  you  don*t 
have  active  competition,  to  ask  railroads  to  reduce  rates,  to  ask  fuel  companies 
to  reduce  rates,  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal,  and  it  is  less  necessary  to  ask  labor 
to  concede  more.  It  is  a  more  satisfactory  result,  because  a  man  or  company 
engag^  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  where  there  is  active  comx>etition,  has  to 
cut  on  all  sides.  He  will  undertake,  before  giving  up  his  business,  to  cut  every- 
thing that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  operation  to  the  lowest  xK>ssible  point,  and 
that  is  universal  with  mankind.  I  don't  care  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing. 
He  cuts  the  cost  on  every  single  point  before  he  will  see  his  business  go  to  pieces. 
I  claim  that  we  have  suffered  more  from  competition  than  from  any  other  thing 
that  enters  into  the  business.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  when  a 
business 'gets  to  a  low  point,  and  practically  every  business  reaches  that  point  in 
its  history  where  you  can  make  little  or  nothing,  they  cut  on  every  point.  In  our 
business  the  competition  is  on  the  ore,  the  material  out  of  which  we  make  our 
money. 

Q.  Is  it  your  oxjinion  that  if  such  combinations  continue,  comi)etition  as  regards 
labor  will  be  limited,  in  time? — ^A:  No;  I  don*t  think  you  can  ever  expect  to  limit 
the  competition  in  labor  so  long  as  the  foreigner  in  Europe  curtails  the  price.  I 
dont  think  the  competition  in  labor  can  be  limited  unless  the  working  population 
of  Europe  is  barred  from  the  United  States.  Out  West  here,  that  is  where  the 
danger  to  labor  largely  comes  from.  You  see,  the  management  of  industrial 
enterprises,  whenever  threatened  with  strikes,  as  they  have  been  frequently  out 
in  Idaho  and  in  Wyoming,  can  import  men  from  other  States.  That  has  occurred 
in  this  State  a  number  of  times.  That  would  not  be  the  case  except  for  the  com- 
petition in  labor,  possibly,  in  manufacturing  enterprises;  although  the  laborers 
that  have  come  into  the  West,  what  you  womd  call  the  importation  of  labor,  has 
been  mostly  in  the  enterprises  where  there  is  no  specisd  comi)etition.  About  the 
only  business  where  competition  does  not  enter  is  in  the  mining  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  with  the  combinations  or  trusts,  our  wage  system  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  as  it  is — ^that  is,  that  the  laborer  who  desires  to  work  the 
cheapest,  all. other  things  considered  equal,  will  be  the  laborer  that  will  be 
employed? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  case? — A.  Let  me  think  about  that  a  little.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  say  which  is  the  cheapest  labor.  It'  is  not  always  in  the 
amount  that  is  paid.  The  lowest-paid  man  is  not  sklways  the  cheapest  labor 
employed;  but  I  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  you  can  say  that  the  labor  that  is 
the  cheapest  will  always  be  employed  where  there  are  no  restrictions  against  it. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  in  an  another  way  in  order  to  make  the  records  clear 
on  that  point:  That  with  the  combinations,  where  2  men  are  seeking  employment, 
men  who  are  equally  skilled,  equally  willing  and  equsJly  able  to  perform  labor, 
and  one  is  willing  to  work  for  a  less  price-  than  another,  do  you  think  the  one 
willing  to  work  for  less  wages  will  be  employed?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  yon  anything  to  say  as  to  the  regnlations  of  these  coxnbinatio&8? 
Conld  you  famish  the  commission  with  the  constitution  of  vonr  organization — 
rules  or  regulations? — A.  They  are  the  ordinary  by-laws  of  all  incorporated  com- 
panies. I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  what  they  are,  you  know.  There  is  nothing 
m  them  materially  different  from  any  other  ordinary  corporation. 

(J.  Would  you  care  to  supply  the  commission  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  your  organization?— A.  Yes;  I  can  do  that,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
it  immediately.  This  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  the  officers  are  composed  or  a  president,  vice-president,  and  board  of 
directors,  and  this  particular  organization  is  run  by  an  operating  committee. 

Q.  When  was  this  particular  organization  formed,  recently? — ^A.  It  was  formed 
the  Ist  of  May,  1899. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  modern  mining  machinery?  Do  you 
employmachinery  in  your  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  enects  of  mining  machinery  on  prices  and  profits  and  on 
labor? — A.  Well,  the  only  machine  that  tends  to  displace  labor  in  a  mine  to  any 
great  extent  is  the  drilling  machine.  They  are  all  being  improved  a  good  deal 
lately,  especially  the  drill  that  is  ox)eratea  by  electrici^,  which  is  just  being 
introduced  in  mining  in  this  State  now.  It  is  supposed  that  men  feel  that  any- 
thing which  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  the  profits,  but 
labor  has  not  been  displaced  to  any  great  extent  in  mining  the  precious  metals  by 
machinery  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  drilling  machine? — A.  That  I  could  not  teU  you 
now. 

Q.  As  to  operating  with  hand  labor? — ^A.  I  could  not  state  that. 

<j.  Have  you  anything  known  as  a  gauging  machine? — ^A.  That  refers  to  coal 
mining? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  coal  mining.  Of  course  in 
certain  formations  the  drill  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  and  tends  to  displace  labor  to 
a  great  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  machinery? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  sav  of  overpr6duction  and  underconsumption,  causes  and 
remedies — that  is  a  broad  jneld? — A.  Yes.  The  one  I  have  dealt  with  particularly 
is  that  of  precious  metals.  We  have  always  been  afflicted  with  underconsump- 
tion of  whatever  we  have  put  our  money  into.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  immediate  future  as  an  overproduction  of  gold,  and  as  long  as  there  is  an 
active  and  ready  market  for  silver  bullion  you  can  sell  every  ounce  produced  the 
moment  it  is  in  shape  for  marketing,  ana  you  can  not  tell  whether  there  is  an 
overproduction  or  not.  Naturally,  if  the  world  only  purchased  half  of  the  silver 
it  produces  now,  we  would  get  better  prices,  but  we  can  hardly  class  what  you 
might  call  the  overproduction  of  silver  with  coal  or  cotton  or  anything  of  that 
character;  you  can  not  class  it  with  other  products,  whether  jt  is  overproduced  or 
not.  There  has  never  been  any  serious. overproduction  of  lead  in  the  United 
States.  Whenever  there  is  a  little  larger  amotmt  produced  than  we  consume,  the 
price  falls  at  once,  unless  it  is  held  by  speculators.  Of  course,  if  the  production 
continues  in  advance  of  the  seller,  the  faUing  price  comes  in  for  a  time  until  the 
demand  catches  up  with  the  supply. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  witn  reference  to  the  extension  of  foreign  markets? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  particular  dealings  with  any  products  that  go  abroad  to  a 
large  extent,  except  silver,  so  that  anything'I  might  say  would  not  have  any  par- 
ticular weight. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  approxinu^tely,  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  ores 
for  the  past  20  years? — A.  The  cost  of  production  is  decreasing  constantly  in 
precious-metal  mining.  You  can  not  compare  it  with  co^  mining  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  You  can  get  one  man  to  take  out  50-ounce  ore  at  $2  a  ton,  and  anotner 
man  might  get  more  for  taking  out  a  ton  not  worth  anywhere  near  as  much.  It 
depends  altogether  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  found — ^the  manner  in  which 
it  occurs.  Tnere  has  oeen  a  very  general  and  marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  ores  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  decrease  id  due  to  what? — ^A.  Greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  mod- 
ern management  and  the  use  of  machinery. 

Q.  Has  that  or  not  brought  about  any  reduction  in  wages:  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent? — ^A.  Very  little  reduction.  Wages  in  the  precious-metal  mining  in  this 
State  have  varied  very  little  in  the  past  2o  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedy.)  Do  you  believe  labor  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colo- 
rado is  adequately  compensated? — ^A.  Well,  in  the  precious-metal  mining  I  think 
so,  compared  with  my  knowledge  of  what  a  laboring  man  gets  for  similar  work 
elsewhere.    Now,  if  you  had  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  labor  was 
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high  enoueh,  I  conld  not  say.    I  look  upon  it  largely  as  a  matter  regulated  by  the 
supply  ana  demand. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  believe,  that  the  combinations  such  as  we  have  been  sx>eak- 
ing  of  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the  wage  conditions  of  labor.  Is  there  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor  as  a  result  of  these  combinations?— A. 
Well,  I  don't  say  that  a  special  combination  tends  to  increase  th^  price  of  labor. 

Q.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  combination  is  to  increase  profits,  is  it  not? — A. 
Not  necessarily;  it  is  more  to  n:iaintain  the  profits  you  already  have. 

Q.  By  limiting  certain  expenses— throwing  certam  superfluous  employees  out — 
are  not  the  profits  increased?— A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  that  depends 
upon  whether  you  throw  anybody  out  or  not.  In  our  case  it  is  not  possible  to 
d&pense  with  employees  to  any  great  extent.  Now,  in  this  particular  combina- 
tion, as  I  have  stated  before,  we  have  only  been  running  two  months,  and  we 
have  not  demonstrated  that  we  can  dispense  with  any  great  number  of  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  are  increased  profits  as  the  result  of  this  com- 
bination, the  employees  as  well  a»the  employers  should  share  in  such  nrofits  by 
an  increase  of  wages?— A.  WeH,  I  would  say  that  equitably  they  shoula,  at  least 
I  would  think  they  should;  and  I  want  to  say  as  a  general  proi)08i'tion  that  it  is 
so.  I  think  the  people  of  any  kind,  whether  as  individuals  or  corporations,  yerv 
seldom  advance  the  price  of  labor  except  as  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 
You  see  the  business  I  have  been  engaged  in  has  been  in  this  State,  where  there 
has  been  exceedingly  slight  variation  in  the  price  of  labor.  I  have  been  in  the 
smelter  business  in  Denver  for  the  past  18  years,  and  there  has  never  been  but 
one  change  in  the  price  of  labor  during  that  time.  We  fixed  the  price  in  1882 
and  did  not  change  at  all  until  1898,  and  then  we  had  some  closing  of  the  silver 
mines,  as  I  stated  before,  and  we  did  not  know  what  would  be  done— didn't  fasiow 
whether  we  would  exist  at  all  or  not.  We  then  reduced  the  price  of  labor  10  per 
cent.  We  restored  that  condition  on  tiie  1st  of  June,  after  this  consolidation  took 
place,  and  then  we  had  the  strike. 

Q.  Si)eaking  of  supply  and  demand,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  this  combination 
got  better  fixed  prices  for  products  thim  would  be  the  case  under  the  old  system 
with  individual  competitors.  If  supply  and  demand  acts  as  a  regulator,  why 
sp^ik  about  that  feature?  Didn't  supply  and  demand  regulate  it  before? — A.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  regulated  it  before;  but  as  an  individual  company  we  needed  a 
large  credit,  and  when  you  are  producing  a  product  like  lead,  for  instance,  as  we 
did  in  the  company,  it  meant  $5,000  or  |o,000  a  day,  and  we  could  not  carry  it  30, 
60,  and  90  days.  The  corporation  with  a  very  large  capital  can  have  certain 
seasons  for  the  marketing  of  its  products.  And  there  are  daily  operations,  e8X)e- 
ciaUy  in  lead — the  market  goes  up  and  down;  and  the  same  is  true  of  silver — a 
slight  change  in  the  market  price  makes  a  great  difference.  There  are  certain 
periods  when  silver  is  ac&ve  in  Asia,  and  we  could  not  carry  it  as  a  company 
where  the  speculators  were  carrying  silver  to  a  great  extent.  In  order  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  the  price  in  Asia,  as  I  stated,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  our  products  for  from  30  to  90  days,  and  sometimes  longer  than  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  better  market.  Now,  what  is  true  of  silver  is  also 
true  of  lead.  We  pig  lead  for  the  purnose  of  manufacturing  paint,  etc. ,  and  there 
are  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  tnere  is  a  great  demand  for  lead  products, 
when  the  market  is  better  than  at  other  seasons;  the  price  is  usually  much  better 
at  these  times  than  at  any  other.  Now  a  very  strong  combination  can  carry  the 
products  over,  as  in  any  other  business,  and  make  a  uniformly  fair  price  on  the 
average  the  year  round.    I  am  sure  the  combination  can  accomplish  that  i)oint. 

Q.  Then  this  company  would  be  strangling  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — 
A.  Well,  it  would  be  conclusive.  I  do  not  tmnk  it  would  interfere  with  the  sup- 
ply at  all.  It  would  not  fiood  the  market.  You  see  the  manufacturer  who  under- 
stands his  business,  when  lead  falls  to  2^,  would  be  in  the  market  and  lay  in  a 
supply.  The  price  is  higher  at  certain  periods  than  others;  sometimes  it  falls 
from  3i  to  2f-|-$20  ppr  ton,  and  the  shrewd  manufacturer  who  is  posted  knows 
this,  and  he  is  in  the  market  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  money  to  buy;  but  the 
small  manufacturer  can  not  do  this;  ne  can  not  carry  the  stock,  nence  be  can  not 
stock  up  at  the  low  price,  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  for 
it.  Now,  if  the  lead  were  in  the  hands  of  strong  companies,  the  price  would  be 
uniform,  say  worth  3i  cents,  and  the  small  dealer  could  figure  upon  just  about  what 
he  would  have  to  pay  at  any  time;  he  would  Imow  the  amount  he  could  purchase 
and  that  he  could  get  it  at  that  price.    • 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  plain,  according  to  your  argument,  that  you  regu- 
late the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  when  you  control  the  supply  and  get  a  greater 
price  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case?— A.  Well,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  defen- 
sible, this  i)ower  to  regulate  the  supply  and  demand.    I  think  with  the  miners  of 
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the  CkBtir  d'Alenes  conntry,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  supply  of  this 
country  is  produced,  it  is  a  bufiiness  proposition.  These  men  are  all  human  and 
want  a  good  price  for  their  products. 

Q.  It  may  oe  justifiable  for  the  men  to  do  it.  but  is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  overcapitalization  feature  of  the  combinations 
that  are  being  made  nowadays? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  going  to  have  any  dam- 
a^n^  effect.  I  don*t  think  it  is.  If  they  are  too  much  overcapitalized  they  will 
simply  pay  no  dividends,  or  pay  such  little  dividends  that  the  stock  will  have  little 
or  no  value,  and  when  there  is  no  market  for  it  there  will  be  no  overcapitalization. 

Q.  Are  they  not  trying  to  induce  the  public  to  purchase  stock  with  the  idea  that 
it  will  pay  dividends?— A.  I  don't  know  of  any  case  wherein  they  have  tried  to  do 
that.    1  imow  of  no  special  inducement  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Don't  they  attempt  the  sale  of  any  stock  in  the  different  markets? — A.  Of 
course  they  offer  stock  for  sale. 

Q.  They  would  hardly  offer  stock  for  sale  witibout  holding  out  some  inducement 
for  the  purchase  of  it,  would  they? — A.  Well,  I  d6n't  know  of  any  special  induce- 
ment they  have  been  holding  out  in  this  business.  They  might  be  paying  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  stock  and  they  might  be  selling  the  common  stock,  but 
beyond  that  there  has  not  been  any  inducement  to  deceive  anybody. 

Q.  Don't  vou  think  it  \^ould  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people  if  the  State  legis- 
latui'e  should  interfere  and  prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  such  concerns? — ^A. 
Well,  that  is  a  feature  to  which  I  have  not  nven  much  thought.  I  think  perhaps 
that  legislation  along  that  line  would  not  oe  unwholesome  or  prejudicial  to  the 
general  industry  of  the  country;  but  I  really  think  you  can  not  do  anything  by 
legislation  to  stop  speculation,  li  people  cnoose  to  invest  in  stocks,  I  don't  see 
how  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  it.  I  don't  see  how  the  legislature  is  going  to  say 
how  and  when  or  in  what  manner  a  man  shall  invest  his  money.  You  know  peo- 
ple will  invest  in  stocks;  s^et  the  assurance  of  their  brokers  and  then  go  ahead 
and  take  their  chances.  Of  course,  as  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  fraud  I  think, 
as  you  say,  some  le^slation  should  be  enacted  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  in  a  general  way  there  is  fraud  in  these  largely  over 
capitaliised  concerns  in  which  the  watered  stock  is  greater  than  the  real  amount 
of  capital  invested? — ^A .  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is  necessarily  fraud ;  I  think  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  put  upon  the  market.  Everything 
in  the  United  States,  you  might  say,  is  in  a  growing  condition.  You  invest,  we 
will  say,  in  a  water  plant  or  gas  plant  in  a  Rowing  city  of  100,000  people.  You 
can  figure,  probably,  that  the  population  will  double  in  10  years'  time  and  that 
the  increased  profits  of  that  company  will  be  in  proportion.  The  common  stock 
is  generally  based  on  the  future  possibilities  in  most^  of  these  companies;  it  is 
based  on  the  future  growth  of  the  business,  and  a  purchaser  knows  it  as  well  as  the 
seller,  so  that  you  can  hardly  say  it  is  a  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  public.  Most 
of  these  companies  build  on  the  basis  of  preferred  stock  which  ttiey  feel  sure— 
or  pretty  sure — that  they  can  earn  good  dividends  upon.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
business  will  increase  from  year  te  year  and  the  buyer  has  every  prospect  that 
his  stock  will  earn  dividends  for  the  next  10  years.  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  a 
perfectly  legitimate  business  if  the  company  should  issue  common  stock  based  on 
its  future  possibilities;  and  it  is  done  to  such  an  extent  in  the  United  States — 
there  was  never  a  railroad  built  in  the  United  States  where  the  common  stock 
in  all  probability  did  not  practically  represent  what  you  would  call  watered  stock, 
and  in  very  many  instances  the  growth  of  business  of  the  company  has  been  so 
great  as  to  earn  profits,  to  more  than  meet  the  demands  of  the  preferred  stock. 

Q.  Suppose  a  business  which  offers  a  certain  profit  to  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested at  $85,000,000,  the  real  amount  of  capital  invested,  has  a  fictitious  capital  of 
$35,000,000,  would  not  such  a  company  or  corporation  have  a  very  plausible  excuse 
for  not  giving  the  people  a  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  a 
good  profit  by  making  pubhc  the  statement  that  tney  were  not  earning  dividend  .'^ 
on  their  capital,  which  would  be  stated  as  being  $70,000,000,  when  half  of  it  wa^ 
fictitious  and  was  never  put  in  the  business  at  all? — A.  Well,  the  tendency  would 
be,  of  course,  to  make  the  most  money  they  reasonably  could  out  of  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  also  give  them  an  excuse  for  not  giving  their  employees 
adequate  compensation — telling  them  that  they  were  not  earning  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock?— A.  Well,  it  might  and  it  might  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  The  closing  of  mines  in  localities,  causes  natu- 
ral and  artificial — I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  closing  down  of  the  smelters  did  not 
cause  the  closing  down  of  a  great  many  mines  in  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  further  whether  any  others  outside  of  those  in  the  so-called 
trust  have  closed  doym? — ^A.  No.    There  are  only  two  others  in  the  State. 

Q.  The  individual  smelters  are  operating?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  While  combination  has  a  tendency  to  a  reasonable  degree  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  might  not  an  institution  get  so  cumbersome  that  it  wiU  really 
increase  the  cost  of  production? — A.  Well,  yes;  possibly  it  might  by  poor  business 
man^ement. 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  probable  when  you  get  a  great  institution  in  the  hands  of 
those  in  interest  that  it  will  make  much  more  exi)ense  than  where  it  is  kept  sepa- 
rated in  a  reasonable  degree? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  in  your  smelter  business  the  employees  become,  as  it 
were,  a  x>art  of  the  business,  a  part  of  the  institution,  and  build  their  little  homes 
in  the  community  surrounding  the  smelters? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  a  combination  like  that,  is  it  not  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that 
the  combination  might  shut  down  one  of  the  smelters;  for  instance,  say  you  had 
a  smelter  in  Pueblo,  just  as  an  illustration,  might  not  that  smelter  be  shut  down, 
and  thus  throw  the  employees  thereout  of  employment? — ^A.  That  is  possible. 

Q.  And  add  to  the  smelter  here  and  not  hurt  the  combination  at  all,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  a  ^reat  injury  to  the  employees  at  the  other  point? — ^A.  That  could 
only  be  done  where  we  had  a  much  greater  capacity  to  nandle  ores  than  the 
demand  called  for. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  .the  combination,  which  we  must  all  admit 
in  a  reasonable  degree — that  it  makes  prices  stable  and  enables  you  to  deal  more 
liberty  with  your  employees?— A.  That  is  true.  •     • 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  wages  have  ever  been  kept  up  in  the  United  States 
except  through  the  organization  of  the  employees  themselves;  has  there  ever 
been  any  other  power  that  has  ever  kept  up  and  maintained  a  level  in  the  price  of. 
labor,  except  as  it  has  been  kept  up  by  this  kindred  organization  of  the  laborer 
himself? — ^A.  Yes;  the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  And  the  employee  is  pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  of  the  employer;  that 
is,  ne  is  forming  a  trust  or  combmation  of  his  own?— A.  I  look  upon  it  as  the 
same  thing. 

And/nis  reasons  are  the  same  as  yours?— A.  Precisely. 
To  increase  his  earnings? — ^A.  Yes;  and  to  keep  out  competition. 
To  increase  his  earning  apd  keep  out  .competition? — ^A.  That  is  about  it. 
Not  necessarily  to  increase  his  earnings,  but  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  price. 

Qr  I  don*t  mean  to  intimate  that  your  trust  is  always  begging  for  more,  but  is 
it  not  the  tendency  of  these  organizations  of  labor  to  demand  more  pay  and  less 
hours?— A.  Well,  when  labor  is  well  organized  it  generally  demands  all  that  it 
can  get. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  individual  and  the  corporation;  each  is 
struggling  for  benefit? — A.  Well,  there  is  the  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  that  the  corporation  gets  privileges  that  the  individual  does  not. 
It  is  an  artificial  person  ns^de  by  the  State?— A.  Yes. 
And  given  privileges?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  I  go  into  business  over  here,  individually,  and  anything  goes  wrong 
witn  the  laborer ,  he  puts  his  finger  right  on  my  head  and  says :  *  *  Y  ou  are  responsible 
and  you  must  correct  it."  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  corporation  is  more 
difficult  to  reach.  Now,  the  idea  has  been  sugg^rt;ed  by  many  of  t{ie  largest  com- 
binations in  the  land  that,  as  this  artificial  individual  is  created  by  the  State,  the 
State  should  regulate  it.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  representatives  of 
the  biggest  companies  in  the  world  that  there  should  be  legislation  bv  the  same 
power  tnat  creates  this  artificial  person,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  th^  same, 
or  something  similar  to  the  national-bank  inspection,  to  see  that  it  is  not  overcap- 
italized and  to  see  that  it  does  not  abuse  the  power  the  legislature  has  given  to  it. 
Do  you  see  anytMng  radical:  in  laws  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  of  the  questions  speaks  of  the  hours  of  labor.  You  have  an  8-hour 
law?— A.  Yes. 

S.  You  have  had  no  exi)erience  with  that?— A.  No. 
.  You  don't  know  whether  there  would  be  any  real  development  in  working 
the  mines  on  the  8-hour  shift  or  not? — A.  There  is  no  development. 

O.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  contended,  not  speaking  of  the  pump  men  or  those 
on  like  jobs,  but  of  the  miners  under  ground,  by  many  operators  that  they  get  as 
much  labor  out  of  8  hours,  as  much  actual  work  in  the  mine,  as  they  get  out  of 
10  hours,  where  ttiey  x)©rmit  the  employee  to  get  dinner  on  the  time  of  the 
employer?— A.  There  is  no  general  objection  against  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  among 
the  operators.    It  is  about  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Now  speaking  of  the  watered  stock.  Have  you  ever  read  of  the  history  and 
origin  of  watered  stocks  as  written  by  the  bookmakers? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  corporation,  created  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  fictitious  valuation  in  the  way  of  the  so-called 
watered  stock?— A.  In  other  words,  should  they  be  entitled  to  common  stock? 
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Q.  Well,  yon  may  call  it  any  stock.  The  writers  call  it  watered  stock. — A.  I 
beUeve  they  shonld  on  this  theory:  that  the  common  stock  of  a  corporation  is  simi- 
lar to  the  unearned  interest  on  real  estate  in  the  city.  If  yon  bny  a  piece  of  real 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city  to-day,  worth,  say,  $20,000,  you  nave  the  money 
Btctred,  and  it  does  not  bring  an  increment;  but  say  in  25  years  or  less  time  than 
that,  and  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man  owning  the  property ^  it  will 
increase  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — many  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  in  that  way  without  any  effort 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  man  owning  the  real  estate— that  is  what  Henry  G^rse 
terms  the  unearned  increment.  The  x)opulation  gradually  increases  until  the  sub- 
urban real  estate  gets  to  be  city  property,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Where  a  corporation  spends  its  money  in  a  new  community  and  that  community 
builds  up,  and  people  settle  there  and  make  a  city  that  would  have  been  beyond 
the  imagination  of  any  one  when  it  first  started,  all  due  to  this  corporation -say 
you  build  a  railroad  from  Nebraska,  as  was  done  some  80  years  ago  out  here — ^you 
have  no  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  viJue  of  real  estate  and  the  vast  amount  of 
business  that  comes  in;  now  is  not  this  corporation  entitled  to  the  same  consid- 
eration, the  same  increase  in  profits  as  the  real  estate  owner?  The  community 
receives  double  the  advantage  that  the  road  receives.  I  look  upon  this  common- 
stock  case  precisely  as  I  do  the  unearned  increment  on  the  i*eal  estate  in  a  grow- 
ing city.    • 

Q.  In  the  purchase  of  the  different  smelters  was  the  cost  of  construction  taken 
as  the  measure  of  vcdue  in  making  up  the  preferred  stock? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  put  in  for  the  good  will  and  reptrtation  of  the  plants? — 
A.  Liimited  amount;  small  amount. 

Q.  Then  your  preferred  stock  largely  represents  the  actual  value? — ^A.  Yea;  the 
prSerred  stock  largely  represents  the  actual  value  of  the  different  institutions, 
with  the  amount  of  cash  that  we  have  on  hand;  but  there  is  very  little  put  in  for 
^ood  name  and  reputation,  experience  and  skill  in  the  business.    I  suppose  skill* 
in  the  business  would  go  on  just  the  same;  same  employees  running  the  business. 

Q.  It  economizes  in  the  way  of  reducing  managers  and  many  fixed  expenses, 
does  it? — A.  We  had  so  large  an  outlay  that,  if  not  too  cumbersome,  the  natural 
disposition  would  be  to  do  tnat. 

(^  Do  you  recognize  that  there  are  many  combines  that  abuse  their  powers? — 
A.  Yes;  1  do. 

Q.  Taking  that  view,  can  you  not  suggest  some  remedial  legislation  that  would 
protect  the  public? — ^A.  Well,  it  dex>enas  upon  what  the  corporation  is  and  to  what 
extent  the  public  is  dependent  upon  that  corporation.  In  this  particular  business 
I  don't  know  of  any  legislation  that  is  needed;  in  other  words,  we  are  conducting 
the  business  precisely  as  we  were  before;  we  are  paying  just  as  good  prices  to 
miners;  our  strike  was  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  advance  to  be 
made,  and  not  on  the  question  of  cutting  labor.  Now,  I  can  not  see  where  the 
consumer  expects  to  be  damaged  by  this  corporation. 

Q.  In  the  papers  it  stated  that  by  reason  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  Durango 
smelter — which  was  in  the  trust — 750  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  that 
is,  the  men  at  the  smelter  and  miners.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  individual 
smelter  had  not  gone  in  the  trust  it  would  have  shut  down  at  that  time? — ^A.  I 
don't  know.  You  can  not  tell.  As  a  consolidation  naturally  we  felt  stronger 
than  we  did  as  individuals.  The  smelter  corporation  or  company  is  not  danger- 
ous, but  it  has  to  be  guarded  in  its  actions.  Not  having  generally  a  great  amount 
of  money  we  had  to  be  very  careful,  but  this  combination,  having  plenty  of  money 
in  its  treasury,  is  more  powerful. 

Q.  How  many  individual  smelters  in  the  State  are  connected  with  the  combi- 
nation?— ^A.  Seven. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  tendency,  having  the  i>ower  to  do  so,  to  shut 
the  smelters  down  and  then  settle  with  your  men  on  better  terms  than  if  only  one 
or  two  were  shut  down? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  different  communities 
and  the  different  employees? — ^A.  Well,  it  might  or  might  not  be. 

Q.  But  the  power  could  be  vnelded? — ^A.  It  would  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  the  combination. 

Q.  If  a  combination  owning,  say,  seven  smelters  in  this  State,  as  you  say  your 
combination  doe^  own,  all  being  under  this  one  great  power,  could  shut  one  of 
them  down,  say,  at  Leadville,  and  smelt  the  ores  either  here  or  in  Omaha  or 
Durango,  would  not  that  make  the  men  very  timid  about  building  homes  and 
feeling  that  they  were,  in  a  way,  a  part  of  your  institution? — A.  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  make  them  less  liable  to  build  homes,  and  that  it 
would  take  l^e  confidence  out  of  your  men? — ^A.  I  think  that  has  been  the  tend- 
ency; yes. 
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• 

Q.  And  has  it  not  beenthe  experience  of  the  different  writers  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  vour  own  observation  of  all  institutions  like  this,  that  if  they  have  more 
capacity  than  the  demand  requires  they  dismantle  one  of  the  works  here  and  one 
thei'e  whenever  the  conditions  are  not  favorable? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  even  dismantle  the  works  where  the  men  had  built  homes  upon 
the  theory  that  it  was  an  institution  that  would  be  permanent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  these  things  are  really  a  dangerous  innovation  upon  our 
methods  and  really  destroy  the  home-maker? — A.  It  does  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  all  places  are  not  similarly  situated  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  we  go  where  the  most  favorable  places  are,  where  we  find 
them  to  be  so  by  years  of  ezperience  and  work;  and  the  very  fact  that  these  sepa- 
rate companies,  some  of  them,  were  at  unfavorable  locations,  ascertained  to  be 
so  after  years  of  ezperience,  although  I  don't  care  to  say  where  those  places  are, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  consolidation. 

Q.  The  fact  that  some  places  were  unfavorable  brought  about  this  consolida- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes;  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  the  companies  were 
altogether  out  of  line  with  the  mines,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
had  to  do  with  the  consolidation.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some  places 
had  natural  advantages  over  others  made  it  possible  to  bring  about  this 
consolidation. 

Q.  Does  not  the  great  combination  of  capital  in  manufacturing  in  any  line  have 
a  tendency  to  congest  the  population  at  certain  fixed  centers,  instead  of  keeping 
it  distributed  Hiroughout  me  country? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  does  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  building  up  T)f  small  locali- 
ties?— ^A.  Yes;  the  small  locality  is  a  good  deal  like  the  smelter  business  under 
existing  conditions. 

Q.  Under  this  universal  tendency  now  apparently  predominating  to  create 
great  combinations  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  not  the  natural  result  be  that  every  necessary  of  life,  I  might  say  every 
necessary  produced  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  will  be  represented  by  one 
unit,  practically — ^that  is  to  say,  the  smeltmc  will  all  be  under  one  head,  the  refin- 
ing of  sugar  will  all  be  under  one  head,  all  done  in  one  refinery,  or  rather  by  one 
company  ? — ^A.  That  is  undoubtedly  the  tendency. 

Q.  Won't  that  also  necessitate  every  man  of  brawn  and  muscle  going  into  a 
trust ;  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  working  in  the  smelters  will  be  united,  and 
the  men  working  in  the  sugar  refineries  will  be  united ;  and  won't  the  tendency 
be  that  every  line  of  labor  will  have  to  form  a  tinist  to  protect  itself,  and  that 
they  will  have  to  work  together,  issue  general  rules  and  have  laws  to  govern 
these  different  organizations  or  units — have  everything  that  is  material  to  a  new 
evolution  ?— -A.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  am  simply  a  feature  of  that.  I  find  myself 
in  a  business  under  conditions  that  necessitate  a  change,  and  the  combination  is 
the  only  outlook  that  I  see. 

Is  not  that  true  with  every  institution  of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  think  it  is. 
Even  with  the  laborer  himself? — A.  I  think  so. 

Now,  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  govern  this  new 
evolution.  Have  you  studied  it  sufficiently  to  suggest  anything  ? — ^A.  Not  suffi- 
ciently to  suggest  the  line  of  legislation. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  coal  mining.  You  say  you  never  had  any  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  part  of  it ;  do  not  know  anytning  particularly  about  it ; 
but  I  take  it  you  use  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  your  business,  do  you  not? — A.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  practically  the  control  of  the  coal  mining 
here.  You  see  the  coal  minmg  of  the  State  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  that 
company. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  no  individual  can  operate  a  coal  mine 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  of  transporting  on  the  railroads? — A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  altogetiier,  although  it  may  enter  into  it.  The  large  company  has  its  agents 
out  at  every  point,  and  they  can  supply  a  great  variety  of  coal,  and  very  naturally 
they  distribute  the  business  under  these  conditions,  whereas  the  single  coal  man 
has  but  a  single  kind  of  coal  to  supply.  In  our  smelting  business  we  use  several  - 
different  varities  of  coal,  and  naturally  we  seek  the  company  that  can  furnish  us 
every  variety  we  need. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  generally,  not  only  in 
Colorado  but  in  all  States,  have  universally,  in  recent  years,  refused  to  fix  a  rate 
that  any  ordinary  individual  could  handle  an  ordinary  coal  product  at?  Has  not 
that  been  the  tendency? — ^A.  I  think  the  tendency  has  been  that  way,  but  I  am  * 
not  familiar  enough  with  it.  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  matter  that  you  stated 
there,  about  the  trust  smelters  being  closed  and  the  others  not — I  don't  think  it 
10  exactly  fair  to  leave  it  just  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Make  any  statement  yon  desire  to. — ^A.  I  want  to  say  that  at  the  three  plants 
owned  by  the  tmst,  one  at  Dorango  and  two  at  Leadville,  the  wages  offered  wonld 
average  over  40  cents  per  day  beyond  the  rates  paid  by  the  inmvidnal  smelters 
that  are  in  operation;  and  the  rates  that  are  offered  here  at  the  Grant  plant  in  Den- 
ver are  precisely  the  same  that  the  men  are  working  for  at  the  Argo  smelter  right 
across  the  river  from  ns. 

Q.  Then  how  do  ^on  account  for  the  Argo  smelter  mnnin^  and  yours  being 
shut  down?  What  is  the  principal  cause? — ^A.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  came  up 
naturally  by  the  8-hour  law,  Tne  wages  demanded  by  the  men  were  practicaUy 
the  same  for  8  hours  as  they  had  been  getting  for  10  and  13  hours.    We  met  the 

Proposition  practically  and  restored  the  rates  that  were  paid  in  1893,  and  that  was 
one  on  the  Ist  of  June  and  before  the  law  took  effect  on  the  16th.  There 
was  naturaUy  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  every  community  about  the  consolidation. 
I  am  giving  you  my  individual  opinion  of  the  situation.  The  men  at  the  different 
plants  formed  a  union,  feeling  that  thev  might  take  advantage  of  this  feeling  in 
the  community;  and  also  seeing  from  the  representations  maoe  in  the  newspapers 
that  our  organization  was  going  to  put .  stock  on  the  market,  they  thought  if  no 
dividends  were  paid  the  stock  would  go  to  pieces,  and  they  were  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  that  situation,  and  did  not  expect  we  would  shut  down  on  account 
of  stock  that  they  thought  we  were  going  to  put  on  the  market.  The  feeling  was 
that  in  no  instance  would  the  men  continue  at  work  for  us,  but  that  they  would 
for  the  individual  companies.  I  think  that  feeling  existed  to  a  large  extent  and 
had  something  to  do  with  the  strike.  In  any  event  they  exx)ected  that  on  the  15th, 
the  day  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  we  would  rather  concede  their  demands 
than  shutdown.  We,  acting  under  the  advice  of  attorneys,  posted  a  notice  l^t 
our  contract  with  the  men  would  be  for  8  hours,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  men 
to  work  longer  if  they  chose.  Of  course  the  men  had  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  this  8-iiour  law,  and  they  felt  it  was  a  tendency  on  our  part  to  violate  it. 
A  good  deal  of  feeling  was  engendered  because  of  this  notice  on  the  1st  of  June — 
the  feeling  that  we  did  not  propose  to  stand  by  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  But  you  left  it  optional  with  them? — ^A.  We  left  it  optional  with  the  men  to 
work  longer  if  they  chose.  We  knew  that  probably  many  men  would  want  to 
work  longer,  unless  they  got  10  and  12  hour  wages  for  8  hours*  work.  To  i)ay 
them  for  8  hours'  work  what  we  had  been  giving  for  10  and  12  hours  was  more  of 
an  advance  than  the  business  would  stand,  and  leave  any  profits;  to  do  it  meant 
an  advance  of  83  per  cent.  You  see  the  10-hour  men  wanted  the  same  wages  for 
8  hours  as  they  had  been  receiving  for  10,  and  would  ndt  deviate  from  that  a 
particle.  Our  men  have  practically  stood  out,  the  10-hour  men,  for  $1.60  for  8 
hours' work,  and  with  the  advance  on  June  1  that  would  have  made  $1.75  per  day. 
The  men  are  working  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter  and  at  the  Argo  smelter  for 
$1.40  per  day  at  present.  Both  of  these  companies  pay  $1.40  now  for  8  hours' 
work.    So  you  can  see  what  we  offered  our  men  was  equally  as  good  if  not  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  For  doing  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  companies  had  any  tentative  arrangement  for 
other  rates,  provided  the  8-hour  law  was  held  constitutional? — ^A.  Senator  Hill 
had  an  arrangement  with  his  men  that  there  would  be  some  adjustment  of  the 
scale;  I  don t  know  what  it  was,  but  he  would  not  take  any  furthec  steps  until 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Have  you  trust  smelters  also  in  Omaha  or  Salt  Lake? — ^A.  Yes. 
Have  you  any  in  Cheyenne? — A.  No. 

Are  you  collecting  ores  now  the  same  as  you  did  when  your  smelter  was 
running?    You  are  purchasing  ore  right  along? — ^A.  Some. 

Q.  There  was  more  difference  in  the  price  offered  for  the  skilled  labor  than  for 
the  common  labor? — A.  Wherever  the  work  is  the  same  the  prices  are  the  same. 
The  price  at  the  Grant  smelter  was  precisely  the  same  in  every  x>articular.  Our 
proposition  was  that  when  the  law  was  finally  tested  these  men  who  wanted  to 
work  longer  hours  could  do  it  then  on  this  lugher  scale,  $3  for  $2.50,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  You  see  there  are  three  scales  of  wages  at  our  plant.  These  are 
'the  wages  we  paid  in  1882  and  running  to  1898  through  the  most  prosi>erous 
period  in  the  history  of  Colorado,  and  there  never  was  a  word  of  complaint  about 
these  rates.  Now  we  have  restored  them;  we  restored  them  on  the  Ist  of  June; 
they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied;  and  I  loiow  just  as  well  I  know  that  I  am  sitting 
here  that  we  would  never  have  had  a  strike  had  it  not  been  for  this  8-hour 
law,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it;  but  having  closed  down  our  works  we  are 
having  some  little  trouble  in  getting  back  to  our  original  scales  and  adjustment, 
but  we  will  get  back  in  time  and  go  ahead  with  our  business;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  employees  before? — ^A:  Not  of  a 
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serioos  nature.  •  There  has  not  been  a  change  but  once  for  a  period  of  20  years 
that  I  have  employed  labor.  I  should  like  to  make  a  further  statement:  At 
Omaha  the  wages  have  been  advanced,  where  there  has  not  been  any  trouble  with 
the  men.  The  wages  were  advanced  the  1st  of  June.  In  Utah  there  has  not 
been  any  special  change;  the  8-hour  law  is  in  effect  in  Utskh. 

Q.  You  are  working  8  hours  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ]dnd  of  satisfaction  does  it  eive  there — I  mean  the  8-hour  law? — ^A. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  complaint  about  it. 

Q.  Everything  is  satisfactory  there? — ^A.  More  or  less  so.  I  have  not  been  out 
there  yet  to  go  over  those  plants  to  see  whether  they  are  running  entirely  satis- 
factorily. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  say  you  are  buying  ores  now;  is  not  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  with  the  combination  owning  smelters  in  Utah  and  in 
Omaha,  you  can  divert  the  ore  from  these  smelters  here  without  any  great  loss, 
and  send  them  to  Omsim  or  Utah? — ^A.  Only  a  limited  amount. 

Q.  Much  of  it  you  can  not  afford  to  ship?— A.  No.  You  see,  these  smelters 
here  were  handling  about  8,500  tons  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  can  you  divert? ^A.  Only  about  300  or  400  tons  per 

day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  can  then,  to  the  extent  of  800  or  400  tons  per 
da  J,  transfer  the  business  from  here  to  the  smelters  in  other  States  by  reason  of 
this  trust? — ^A.  It  is  in  our  power  to  do  it,  but  we  are  not  doing  it  to  any  great 
extent.  The  only  place  where  I  think  it  is  done  is  where  certain  mines  want  to 
ship.    It  is  done  to  accommodate  them. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  no  trouble  between  yourself  and  the  workmen  the  ore 
product  of  these  mines  would  be  smelted  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIbnnedy.)  In  these  individual  smelters  that  you  spoke  of  were 
the  enmloyees  working  for  less  wages  than  you  offered  your  men?— A.  No,  not 
less.    I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  For  the  same  wages?— A.  Of  the  different  scales  of  wages  at  all  of  these 
smelters  the  Argo  was  the  highest;  the  Grant  plant,  known  as  the  Omaha  and 
Grant,  was  the  next  highest,  and  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  added  to  the  scale  at 
our  plant,  the  Grant  plant,  put  the  scale  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Argo.  The 
others  were  a  little  below  that.  Wages  in  the  mountains,  in  Durango,  for 
instance,  are  higher,  as  it  is  out  of  the  way  and  more  expensive  to  live — less 
population  around  there  from  which  to  draw  supplies;  and  wages  have  been  lower 
here  by  40  or  50  cents  per  day — even  the  union  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  in  these  smelters  that  are  running  now 
members  of  organized  labor?— A.  Yes  and  no.  lii  the  Argo^  I  don't  think  they 
are. 

Q.  They  are  in  some  of  them?— A.  In  the  Philadelphia  they  are. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  a  question  of  the  recognition  or  nonrecognition 
of  organized  labor  that  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  this  strike? — A.  No.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  real  difficulty.  I  think  the 
oidy  question  now  is  one  of  wages,  and  I  decline  to  deal  with  the  men  through 
the  representatives  of  the  union. 

Q.  U  you  were  to  recognize  these  men  do  you  believe  you  could  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  strike? — ^A.  No;  not  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfac^ 
tory  wage  scale. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  scale  these  independent  comx>anies 
are  paying,  would  you  not? — ^A.  I  think  we  will  in  the  long  run,  but  the  inde- 
I>enaent  companies  have  not  a  x>ermanent  scale;  they  have  a  temporary  scale  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty  during  the  summer  months. 

Q.  You  are  not  opposed  to  organized  labor  are  you? — ^A.  No;  I  have  no  oppo- 
sition to  it  unless  it  threatens  my  business;  never  had  the  question  come  up  dur- 
ing my  20  years  in*business;  men  belong  to  it  and  dropped  out  of  it  several  times; 
I  have  never  had  any  dispute  about  the  Question;  it  never  came  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  the  men  havesucn  an  interest  in  the  business  and  its  pros- 
perity that  they  would  not  attempt  to  injure  it  for  their  own  sake? — ^A.  The  men* 
want  the  highest  wages  they  can  get,  and  let  the  corporation  take  care  of  itself ; 
I  think  that  is  largely  the  spirit  that  prevails,  So  far  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  earnings  is  concerned,  I  think  they  say  tliat  the  managers  will  have  to  take 
care  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  testimony  on  the  combination  of  capital  and  labor  that 
you  believe  that  the  men  will  get  a  better  share  of  the  profits  which  they  create 
by  belonging  to  organized  labor  than  by  treating  as  individuals  with  corpora- 
tions?— ^A.  I  think  the  tendency  in  this  State  has  been,  in  all  industries  connected 
with  silver,  gold,  and  lead  mining,  toward  continuous  employment;  there  have 
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been  very  few  changes  in  very  long  periods;  I  dont  imagine,  if  'we  get  to  woik 
again,  that  we  will  nave  a  labor  (question  arise  or  any  dimculty  with  labor  come 
up  for  years,  unless  some  unseen  circumstances  arise.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
now  for  nearly  22  years,  4  years  in  the  mountains  and  18  years  in  the  valley. 
From  1882  to  1893  we  ran  precisely  on  the  same  scale.  The  wages  in  1893  were 
reduced  10  per  cent  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver.  Continuous  employment,  without 
difficulty  of  any  kind,  has,  as  I  say,  been  the  rule.  The  lessenmg  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  ore  meant  an  enormous  loss  to  the  smelters  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  the 
rate  was  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  we  have  not  any  smelters  that  have  been  mak- 
ing any  money  for  the  past  5  or  6  years,  yet  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  labor  paid  in  the  Omaha  and  Grant  until  this  advance  in  the  wages  of  10  per 
cent  the  nrst  of  June,  which  restored  the  wages  that  existed  in  1892. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  believe  that  the  combination  of  capi- 
tal going  on  in  the  industrial  world  makes  necessary  the  combination  of  labor? — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  makes  it  necessary;  1  think  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency. 

Q.  You  believe  it  will  be  beneficial  to  labor,  don't  you? — ^A.  If  they  are  moder- 
ate and  wise  in  their  actions,  I  think  it  will  be;  if  they  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
coiyoration  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  etc.,  it  is;  if  they  operate  wisely 
and  judicially  and  are  moderate  in  their  dealings  vrith  corporations,  I  think  the' 
organization  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  believe  that  if  the  corporations  exercise  wisdom  and  moderation  and 
the  employees  exercise  wisdom  and  moderation  it  will  bring  about  a  golden 
period  for  both  labor  and  capital? — A.  I  think  it  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
feeling  than  exists  to-day,  a  more  harmonious  state  of  feeling.  It  is  the  failure 
to  do  it  that  results  in  the  antagonistic  position  they  occupy  to-day — ^the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  recognize  the  nghts  of  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  You  stated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  there  is 
some  imi)ortation  of  labor  in  this  State;  is  it  generally  colored  labor? — ^A.  No; 
that  was  in  the  strike  at  Leadville;  they  brought  in  a  good  many  Missourians. 

Q.  They  have  not  brought  in  the  cheap  colored  labor  of  the  South? — ^A.  1  am 
not  sure.  The  Colorado  Fuel  Company  did  bring  up  some  men  at  Pueblo.  There 
never  has  been  a  strike  in  the  smelters  in  this  State  to  speak  of,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  smelter  shut  dovm  in  the  State  until  we  shut  down  in  June.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  Company  had  more  or  less  stjikes  among  the  coal  miners,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  statemient  made  as  regards  the  tend- 
ency of  capital  to  consolidate,  you  have  stated,  1  believe,  that  such  tendency 
was  present,  and,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  Judge  Bell  put,  added  that  if  such 
should  be  realized  actually  one  individual  would  control,  ror  instance,  the  refin- 
ing of  your  smelting  of  ores  and  the  other  industries  of  that  kind.  The  tendency 
is  that  way  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  tendency  should  be  actually  realized,  there  is  where  we  would 
finally  land,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  every  man  who  has  labor  to  sell  would  be  obliged  to 
deal  with  that  one  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  true,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  workman  who  might  be  charg^ 
witn  having  committed  some  violation  of  the  rules  or  discipline  of  the  factory, 
or  who  might  give  offense  to  his  superintendent  in  any  one  of  one  hundred  ways 
'which  might  arise,  might  find  himself  out  of  employmentnot  only  there  but  every- 
where that  he  would  turn?— A.  That  result  might  come  about.  It  might  be 
possible. 

Q.  That  being  true,  we  will  assume  that  the  workman  knows  nothing  else  but 
the  refilling  of  oil  or  the  smelting  of  ore,  is  it  not  time  that  we  stopped  to  consider 
the  result? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  He  has  no^other  shop,  no  other  factory,  no  other  mill  open  to  him,  because 
he  knows  nothing  about  any  other  trade,  and  the  trade  in  which  he  has  been 
employed  he  finds  closed  against  him. — A.  That  is  an  extrem©  case  in  a  growing 
country.    We  have  not  reached  that  here'. 

Q-.  That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  with  the  tendency  we  speak  of,-  that  we  now 
fear  or  anticipate,  will  it  not  be  worse  ultimately  everywhere  in  the  whole  land?— 
A.  Yes. 

(J.  Some  time  previous  the  admission  was  made  that  the  laborer  under  any  con- 
dition, so  far  as  the  wage  system  prevails,  will  sell  his  labor  in  a  competive  mar- 
ket. That  being  true,  does  it  not  also  follow  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  a  man 
should  have  a  competitive  market  open  to  him  in  which  to  exchange  that  wage 
for  the  necessaries  of  life? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  If  the  production  of  all  articles  of  common  use  be  controlled  by  combinations 
and  trusts,  where  is  that  oi)en  competition? — A.  Well,  there  would  not  be  any. 

Q.  Then  it  simply  means  this— and  if  it  is  not  your  understanding,  I  want  you 
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to  correct  it — ^that  the  laborer  is  obliged  to  earn  a  Hving  in  a  competitive  market 
in  which  the  cheapest  man,  all  things  conddered,  will  always  find  employment, 
and  that  the  competitive  market,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  is  closed, 
wherein  he  may  exchange  that  wai|e  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  he  must  i)ay  a  tmst  price  for  everything  he  uses.  I|  that  statement 
is  not  correct,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  change  it. — A.  Well,  the  statement  is 
a  little  extreme.  When  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  enterprise  is  well  on 
its  feet  and  well  under  way,  there  is  no  desire  to  change  its  labor  where  it  is  satis- 
factory. From  1893  to  1897—1  think  the  laboring  men  who  were  employed  at  our 
smelter  here  would  be  willing  to  testify  that  there  was  no  time  in  that  4  years 
that  we  could  not  have  reduced  their  wa^es  from  25  to  40  per  cent  and  have  filled 
tiieir.  places  at  the  clumge  of  a  shift.  If  it  had  been  merely  a  matter  of  competi- 
tion we  would  have  turned  our  old  men  out  and  taken  in  new  ones,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  any  manufacturing  establishment  or  management  desires  to-day  to 
change  its  labor,  and  that  it  wm  pay  a  higher  price  for  that  labor  rather  than  take 
the  extreme  advantage  that  might  be  taken  in  times  of  excessive  competition. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  in  1893  your  workmen  had  their  wages 
reduced? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  subniit  to  that  reduction  without  resisting  it  by  striking? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  of  itself  indicate  that  they  were  willing  to  share  with  their 
employerin  the  depression? — A.  Well,  of  course  I  know  of  that  feeling,  alid  they 
accepted  it  as  ihevitable.  It  was  that  or  nothing.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
People  saw  the  streets  of  Denver  filled  with  thousands  of  persons,  traveling  from 
east  to  west,  trying  to  get  employment  if  they  could.  There  was  an  enormous  sur- 
plus of  men  everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  and  these  people 
could  not  get  work  at  any  price.  Railroads  reduced  their  fares  and  all  industrial 
enterprises  of  every  kind  laid  off  20, 80,  or  40  per  cent  of  their  force,  and  we  made 
the  reduction  under  the  peculiar  stress  of  circumstances.  We  were  making  no 
money — ^in  fact  we  had  lost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  through  the  fall  in 
silver,  and  we  made  the  reduction  very  reluctantly.  I  don't  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  labor  is  forced  te  get  employment  entirely  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Q.  Wherein  do  you  differ  from  that?— A.  I  differ  from  that  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  still  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  men  who  employ  labor,  manufacturing 
institutions,  that  takes  into  consideration  the  expenses,  cost  of  living,  and  figures 
out  the  whole  proposition — how  much  they  cari  afford  to  pay  their  labor  and 
exist  and  make  what  we  call  a  decent  profit.  There  have  been  many  years  here, 
in  this  period  of  depression,  when  we  knew  absolutely  that  the  men  would  have 
submitted  to  a  reduction  of  25  or  80  per  cent  in  their  wages,  and  would  have 
accepted  it  and  ^one  to  work,  when  we  were  barely  holding  our  business  together 
and  paying  no  dividends. '       .       . 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  you  believe  when  you  pay  them  a  little  higher  rate  of 
wages  you  have  men  employed  such  as  would  give  you  the  best  possible  results 
or  returns  for  the  money  paid? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  that  leaves  the  proposition  good  that  is  made  as  regards  comx)etitive 
employment? — ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  take  the  position,  generally,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  competition? — A.  It 
might  be.    The  maiority  of  men  will  employ  the  cheax)est  labor. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoKe  about  the  recognition  of  the  union  of  your  workmen.  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  you  declined  to  treat  with  their  committees? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  treat  with  the  committees  becailse  they  were  represent- 
ing a  union,  or  because  the  action  of  that  union  in  this  respect  is  not  in  keeping 
with  a  spirit  of  fairness?— A.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it.  We  are  afraid  of 
the  future. 

Q.  You  are  afraid  of  the  future? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  of  the  belief  that  their  action  at  the  present  merits  your 
refusal  to  treat  with  them,  but  rather  the  action  that  you  anticipate  from  them 
at  another  time? — A.  Well,  the  action  that  I  anticipate  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  their  councils. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  make  as  full  a  statement  as  you  would  like  to 
make  as  to  why  you  have  taken  this  stand  with  reference  to  treating  with  organized 
labor. — ^A.  We  nave  taken  the  stand  and  we  have  talked  with  the  men  just  as 
fully  as  with  anyone  else  and  stated  to  them  that  their  general  tendency,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  labor  organizations — ^not  so  much  the  trade-union  people,  but 
the  labor  organizations  in  our  mining  districts  here  in  the  West — ^has  been  to  be 
very  arbitrary.  When  they  get  strong  enought  heir  first  scheme  is  to  allow  no 
nonunion  men  to  be  employed  at  a  place  where  they  are  employed.    They  want 
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to  govern  the  nontmion  rnen^s  employment,  and  when  they  get  in  complete  power, 
if  tnere  is  any  foreman  that  is  ti^e  least  objectionable  to  them  they  will  make  a 
demand  that  we  displace  him,  giving  certain  reasons  why  he  is  not  uie  right  man, 
and  you  must  act  in  conformity,  mnst  get  another  foreman,  or  they  strike.  And 
these  are  the  chief  reasons  why  we  have  taken  the  stand  we  have  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  the  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner  in  which  they  undertake  to  deal 
with  the  employees  who  are  not  in  the  union,  when  they  get  strong  enough. 
Another  immediate  incentive  to  it  was,  when  this  8-hour  law  was  passed,  and 
which  was  to  go  into  effect  here  in  June,  there  was  an  arrangement  made  to  have 
the  federation  meet  us  just  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  unusual  efforts 
made  to  organize  these  men.  People  were  sent  from  Butte,  Mont.,  and  they  got 
organizers  from  Cripplecreek  and  other  x>art8  of  the  State,  and  were  ezceedinglv 
active  and  powerful;  you  might  sayj  almost  forced  the  men  into  the  union.  A 
great  many  of  the  men  employed  with  us  said  they  did  not  want  to  ^o  into  the  union, 
and  it  was  made  exceedingly  disagreeable  for  them  not  to  go  m.  Exceedingly 
violent  speeches  were  made  at  the  convention  on  the  dd,  4tn,  and  5th  of  June, 
and  everv  employer  of  labor  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  People  if  he  did 
not  see  nt  to  employ  only  the  members  of  their  organization.  There  was  also 
more  or  less  indignation  expressed  at  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Idaho,  because 
of  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  because  of  all  these  features  in  the  convention 
there  was  {t  particularljr  bad  feeling  stirred  up  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  more  especially  by  the  violent  speeches;  so  that  we  decided  that 
we  would  not  deal  with  the  organization,  especially  under  these  peculiar. circum- 
stances, feeling  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  demand  the 
plant,  and  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  it.  Then  we  had  a  peculiar  experience 
m  this  State  at  Cripplecreek  and  at  Leadville,  in  the  springs  of  1804  and  1896. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  the  entire  shuttmg  down  of  the  mines, 
men  killed,  shaft-houses  blown  up,  and'  property  'destroyed,  and  threats  made 
against  the  men.  This  made  me  feel  that  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  ttxe  com- 
pany I  represented  not  to  deal  with  the  union. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  dealt  with  the  union  prior  to  this  federation  convention;  have 
your  men  ever  been  organized? — ^A.  At  different  times,  yes;  organized  during  1892 
and  1898. 

Q.  They  have  never  had  an  organization  as  strong  as  now?— A.  Not  always,  I 
imagine.    After  1898  there  was  no  organization  at  all. 

Q.  But  they  were  organized  in  1893,  were  they? — A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 
The  men  said  that  they  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  wages  and  never  found 
much  interest  in  the  organization.    ' 

(^.  Speaking  of  the  fear  of  resorting  to  extreme  methods,  if  men  in  1898,  after  a 
period  of  5  and  6  years  of  the  most  prosperous  times  your  State  had  ever  seen,  when 
mining  properties  were  of  more  value  to  the  f  oot.than  ever  before,  these  same  men, 
when  the  crash  came,  were  willing  to  share  in  the  consequences  and  gladly  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  in  wages  without  a  strike,  do  you  think  there  is  anythmg  to 
fear  in  the  way  of  extreme  measures  from  these  men,  if  you  still  have  the  same 
men  in  your  employ? — ^A.  A  good  many  of  them  are  tne  same;  probably  the 
majority. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  express  a  desire  and  willingness  to  treat  with  organ- 
ized labor,  provided  it  is  conducted  upon  conservative  lines,  recognizes  business 
conditions,  and  refrains  from  resorting  to  eictreme  measures  at  any  time.  You 
would  treat  with  them  at  any  time  under  those  conditions? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  no 
objections. 

Q.  The  effect  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  according  to  one  of  your  statements, 
has  been  very  beneficial. — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  time  when  the  representatives  of  your  company  and  your 
workmen  have  met  together,  either  separately  or  in  company  with  the  represent- 
atives of  other  concerns  and  the  workmen  of  other  concerns,  and  fixed  wages? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wages  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  employers  and  agreed  upon  or  accepted 
by  the  workmen;  is  that  the  general  rule? — A.  Well,  we  established  oar  8melt.er 
in  1883,  and  we  started  out  with  the  Argo  scale  of  wa^es.  That  plant  had  been 
running  2  or  8  years,  and  that  has  been  followed  up  without  any  change  except 
in  1898,  when  the  reduction  was  made  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  restoration  to  that 
in  June  of  this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  conciliation  and  mediation  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee? — ^A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  good  results  are  usually  obtained  by  such  conciliation 
between  the  organizations  of  the  respective  sides? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  never  will  have  any  personal  experience  nntil  there 
is  intelligent  organization  of  your  workmen;  that  if  you  refuse  to  treat  them  as 
or^nized  bodies  you  can  not  conciliate  or  arbitrate  with  them? — ^A.  We  can  deal 
with  the  men  in  a  conciliatory  manner  without  dealing  with  the  organizations. 
In  different  departtnents  of  the  work,  that  is  what  I  am  undertaking  to  do  now. 

Q.  Will  you  carefully  explain  to  the  commission  how  negotiations  are  carrie<t 
on  between  the  workmen  and  the  company  in  such  a  manner.  Is  it  by  dealing 
with  the  men  individually? — ^A.  Yes.  Our  men  are  divided  into  different  depart- 
ments and  work  for  different  wages,  and  we  call  these  men  together  in  my  office, 
30  or  40  or  50  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  find  out  what  they  may  have 
to  say  about  the  situation.  We  ask  each  man  in  turn  what  he  may  have  to 
say  and  let  him  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  as  to  the  situation.  We  meet  the 
men  in  every  department  in  the  same  way,  and  after  a  while  we  will  find  out 
what  they  want  and  they  will  find  out  what  we  want  and  we  wiU  make  some 
arrangements. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  men  under  such  conditions  will  give  free  e^roression  of  their  • 
thoughts?— A.  No,  not  entirely,  except  where  they  have  agreed  beforehand,  and 
have  nominated  a  speaker. 

Q.  And  that  speaker  will  give  the  views  of  the  body  of  men  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing?— ^A.  Oh,  of  course  you  could  only  get  the  exact  views  entertained  by  different 
men  by  seeing  every  man  personally,  and  that  we  could  not  do. 

Q.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  and  won't  do  so,  that  you  or  any  member 
of  your  firm  would  punish  a  man  for  giving  expression  of  his  opinion,  even  though 
he  differed  from  you,  but  I  submit  that  you,  in  your  experience  and  business, 
have  known  men  who  would  punish  a  man  for  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts; 
you  have  known  men  who  would  drive  him  out  of  their  works,  have  you  not? — 
A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  All  of  this  restrains  a  man  from  giving  expression  to  his  views.  It  places 
him  in  a  jwsition  in  which  he  will  say  one  thing  to  his  employer,  and  may  say 
another  tning  or  give  free  expression  to  his  views  at  a  time  and  place  where  and 
when  it  is  not  dangerous  to  do  so. — ^A.  But  the  one  who  won't  express  his  opinion 
now  is  the  one  who  is  in  the  union.  Out  of  50  men  in  that  room  where  we  met, 
there  was  only  1  man  who  got  up  and  said  he  would  rather  work  longer  hours  if 
he  got  more  money.  There  is  not  a  workman  in  our  place  who  is  afraid  to  talk 
to  me  about  the  8-hour  law  or  anything  else.  I  would  not  meet  them  imless  I 
knew  they  were  perfectly  frank  and  free  to  express  their  opinion.  The  trouble 
was  to  get  the  men  who  were  against  the  8-hour  law  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  The  evidence  is  that  the  union  is  very  powerftd?— A. 
Very  powerful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  care  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  shorter  workday,  in  your  judgment? — A.  It  indicates  a 
prosperous  condition  in  the  community  where  you  can  afford  to  pay  a  man  only 
for  8  hours  work  what  money  he  feels  is  required  to  support  him  and  his  family, 
and  the  business  that  can  do  it  is  undoubtedly  a  t)rosx>erous  one.  And  there  is  no 
man  who  would  be  more  delighted  than  I  would  be  to  know  that  this  country  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  every*  workman  could  make  a  reasonably  fair  living  by 
working  8  hours  instead  of  10  and  13;  but  the  serious  question  here  is  how  much 
you  can  afford  to  pay  for  8  hours'  work  without  crippling  the  business  that  is  now 
making  this  State  prosx)erous — that  is,  the  mining  and  smelting  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  any  profit  for  the  people  who  are  putting  up  the  money  and 
doing  the  smelting  and  transportation  business  and  so  on.  Ox  course  it  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  tne  advantages  are.  No  man  works  except  from  necessity — ^that 
is,  very  few  of  them  do.  I  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  working.  A  great  many  people 
say  they^ever  have  any  happiness  except  from  work,  but  I  never  worked  except 
from  necessity;  never  did  a  lick  of  work  except  from  necessity  and  never  wiU; 
and  I  look  upon  work  as  something  to  avoid,  except  as  a  necessity  te  support  your 
family  and  get  what  you  want  of  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life.  I  have  no 
use  for  work  except  as  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  and  get  what  money  it  will  bring.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  is  what  everyone  works  for,  and  submits  to  hardships  and 
disagre^ble  work  because  he  is  obliged  to  do  it  to  get  his  living.  There  are  no 
disadvantages  to  the  8-hour  law  except  as  it  may  force  a  higher  price  for  labor, 
and  thereby  retard  the  development  of  these  industries  peculiar  to  this  State. 

Q.  I  know  you  have  given  consideration  to  the  other  side  of  chat  proposition. 
If  the  hours  of  labor  continue  the  same  this  year  and  next  year  and  for  some 
years  to  come  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  your  State,  say  20  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  improved  facilities 
for  production,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  constant  cheapening  of  prices  will 
result?    A  greater  number  of  men  working  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day, 
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maohinery  aiding  in  pntl^^ig  this  mineral  on  the  surface  and  patting  it  through 
the  i)roper  process  for  the  market — with  all  this  will  there  not  be  so  much  pro- 
duction in  excess  o^  the  market  requirements  that  it  will  tend  to  the  constont 
cheapening  of  the  ai*ticle,  whereas  by  shortening  the  days  of  labor  that  danger 
will  be  avoided,  at  least  to  some  extent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  that? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  believe;  but  that  is  not  like  the 
'statement  of  the  man  who  says  he  will  do  the  same  work  in  8  hours  that  he  has 
been  doing  in  12.  I  don't  believe  he  will  do  that.  The  same  number  of  hours  of 
labor  with  the  improved  machinery  tends  to  produce  more  and  more  year  by 
year,  no  matter  in  what  business,  with  the  improvements  that  are  going  on  in 
machinery.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  put  that  proposition  in  another  way,  more  concisely.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  point  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  production  of  labor,  aided  of  course  by  machinery 
and  modem  devices? — A.  I  think  if  it  is  not  done  the  tendency  will  be  to  have  a 
gre^t  deal  of  surplus  labor,  and  naturally  that  makes  discontent  and  idleness. 

Q.  The  commission  understands  that  the  present  trouble  between  the  smelter 
operators  and  the  operatives  is  pending  the  decision  of  the  court? — ^A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  If  the  court  holds  that  the  8-hour  workday  act  is  constitutional,  do  you  think 
the  employers  wiU  grant  the  8-hour  workday? — ^A.  Nobody  resists  it  now;  the 
wage  is  the  question.  When  we  posted  a  notice  on  the  first  day  of  June  we  spe- 
cifically  notified  the  men  that  no  man  would  be  employed  for  more  than.  8  hours, 
but  that  any  employee  of  the  company  who  desired  to  work  longer  might  do  so, 
but  that  we  would  not  employ  any -man  for  longer  than  8  hours,  leaving  it  entirely 
optional  with  the  men. 

Q.  That  included  all  of  the  men  working  around  the  smelter? — ^A.  Every  man 
working  around  the  smelter ;  every  single  man.  The  law  was  universally  respected 
by  the  corporations,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  men  if  they  chose  to  work  longer. 

Q.  To  work  more  than  8  nours?— rA.  Yes. 

Q.  You  still  adhere  to  that  position,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  we  still  adhere  to  that 
position.  I  spoke  about  two  plants  only  as  running.  The  Bimetallic  is  running 
now,  but  only  allows  the  men  to  work  8  hours;  that  is  at  Leadville;  it  belongs  to 
this  corporation.     • 

O.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  wages  rather  than  a  question  of  hours? — ^A. 
Entirely  so.  The  question  is  whether  the  men  will  take  $3  for  12  hours'  work  or 
$2  for  8  hours'  work.  There  is  any  quantity  of  men  working  for  $3  for  12  hours. 
If  we  were  to  say  a  man  could  only  work  8  hours  and  would  only  get  |2,  he 
would  sa^,  '*  I  must  have  more  money  than  |2  per  day;  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
that;  I  will  go  somewhere  else  where  I  can  get  more  money." 

Q.  Does  your  smelter  run  the  year  round? — A.  365  days  for  a  year.  At  the 
Grant  plant,  from  November,  1882,  until  the  14th  day  of  June,  1899,  the  fires  had 
never  oeen  out  in  the  smelter.  Repairs,  of  course,  have  been  made,  closing  one 
furnace  or  another  for  a  time;  but  the  works  as  a  whole  have  been  running 
constantly. 

Q.  After  deciding  to  grant  the  men  the  8  hours,  except  where  they  desired  to 
work  longer,  you  wanted  the  way  open  to  them  to  work  longer? — A.  I  did  not 
say  I  wanted  it.    It  would  be  hurtful  to  the  business  not  to  have  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  decision  of  the  company  to  accept  the 
law  and  leave  the  men  to  work  longer  if  they  wanted  to? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the 
position  we  assumed  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  when  we  posted  a  notice  15  days 
before  this  law  went  into  effect,  to  Degin  on  that  basis  the  1st  day  of  June;  and 
every  man  worked  for  the  first  14  days  in  June  his  original  10  hours  or  12  hours; 
but  the  men  stood  together  pretty  solidly  on  the  b£^sis  of  8  hours,  and  said  that 
they  would  work  for  it.  It  had  been  brought  up  by  the  unions  and  supi)orted  by 
unions  outside  of  the  State,  and  the  law  finally  went  through  without  much  dis- 
cussion, and  of  course  that  was  a  kind  of  surprise  to  the  people  who  didn't  know 
what  it  really  was.  Mr.  Patterson  said  he  hardly  knew  such  a  law  had  been  intro- 
duced when  it  was  passed.  It  was  the  changed  conditions  and  evolution  of  things 
that  had  brought  aoout  the  agitation.  The  men  struck  and  we  shut  down.  If  a 
man  says  he  must  live  and  he  can  not  get  it  in  the  8  hours,  and  is  perfectly  willing 
to  work  for  $3  and  12  hours,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Now,  I  had  that  up 
with  the  men  yesterday;  I  told  them.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  you  can 
work  the  10  or  12  hours,  and  we  will  pay  you  so  much  an  hour;  that  these  furnaces 
will  run  just  so  much  anyway,  and  that  though  you  say  you  will  do  more  work  in 
8  hours,  according  to  the  proportion  of  time,  than  in  12,  yet  there  is  only  so  much 
can  be  done;  the  rurnaces  will  hold  only  so  much,  and  we  can  not  get  oack  any- 
thing on  that  increased  work,'because  there  is  only  so  much  to  be  done  in  tne 
8  hours,  and  you  can  not  do  any  more  in  that  time.    To  prepare  for  more  work 
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under  the  present  conditions  would  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and 
would  take  time  to  get  prepared  for  more  work,  but  that  in  time  we  wUl  have  to 
do  it.  If  the  8-hour  law  is  fixed  and  a  man  gets  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  in  his 
wages  he  will  be  expected  to  do  more  work. 

Q.  If  the  8-hour  law  is  not  upheld,  is  not  declared  to  be  constitutional,  will  it 
not  be  the  tendency  of  labor  in  all  departments  throughout  the  country  to  work 
a  less  number  of  hours? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  One  of  theinevitable  consequences? — A.  I  think  so;  I  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 


Denver,  Colo.,  Jvly  13, 1899. 

TE8TIM0F7.  OF  ME.  JAMES  T.  SMITH, 

Deputy  State  Labor  Commissioner  of  Colorado. 

The  snbcommiasion  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m..  Representative  Bell  presiding. 
James  T.  Smith,  of  Denver,  Colo. ,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  tne  topical 
plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  t^lease  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged. — ^A.  James  T.  Smith,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner, 
1312  Tremont  street;  room  27,  State  Capitol  buildmg,  is  my  office. 

How  long  have  you  served  in  that  position? — A.  Since  March  6, 1809. 
And  prior  to  that  time  what  were  you  engaged  in? — A.  Mining. 
What  kind  of  mining? — ^A*.  Metalliferous  ores,  leasing  and  workmg  as  a  miner 
in  the  Leadville  district. 

Q.  That  occupation  you  followed  how  long? — ^A.  Off  and  on  since  1880. 

Q.  The  Imowledge  gained  while  following  that  occupation  will  enable  you,  I 
presume,  to  sx>eak  for  that  side  in  a  general  sense? — ^A.  I  think  so;  in  a  measure 
at  least. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connection  at  any  time  with  coal  mining? — A.  No;  never 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  mining  at  present?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  tne  dei)artment  of  labor,  with  which  you  are  connected,  collect  reliable 
data  as  to  the  mining  conditions  of  the  State? — A.  Yes.  It  publ^hes  a  biennial 
report,  supposed  to  cover  everything  with  reference  to  minmg  of  all  kinds,  and 
agricultural  labor  and  the  related  subjects.  I  am  making  quite  an  extensive 
inquiry  along  these  lines  at  the  present  time  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  every  character  through- 
out the  btate.    It  will  be  published  later  on. 

O.  You  will  note  that  Part  I  of  the  plan  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  organization 
of  labor  and  that  side  of  the  labor  question,  and  that  Part  II  covers  the  capital 
side  of  the  question,  while  Part  III  relates  to  legislation.  I  think  that,  as  deputy 
labor  conmiissioner  of  your  State,  you  should  treat  the  whole  matter  as  fully  as 
you  care  to,  and  the  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so  in  your  own 
way. — A.  I  have  been  connected  with  labor  organizations  steadily  since  1878,  and 
I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  ana  reg^ulations  of  these  labor  organi- 
zations with  which  I  nave  been  identified. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  the  commission  would  like  to  have  your  knowledge  of  the 
constitutions  of  these  organizations,  and  to  have  you  state  if  they  have  any  par- 
ticular features  that  may  be  of  interest,  such  as  beneficial  features  or  any  other 
features  that  may  be  advantageous  to  the  workingman  or  may  be  injurious  to  the 
workingman  or  to  society. — ^A.  The  constitutions  and  regulations  of  all  the  labor 
organizations  that  I  have  been  identified  with  or  have  any  knowledge  of  instill  a 
high  regard  for  law  and  order  and  sobriety  and  everything  conducive  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  individual  x)6rsonally  and  the  advancement  and  growth  of  society 
generally.  The^  aim  to  create  and  establish  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
each  other  in  tmies  of  misfortune,  and  usually  have  benefit  features,  varying 
according  to  the  amount  of  dues  exacted  from  each  member  and  according  to  the 
needs  in  that  locality,  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  or  any  condition  whereby 
.the  individual  is  incapacitated  from  labor. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  growth  of  trade-unionism  and  labor  organizations 
in  this  State? — ^A.  The  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  this  State  since  1880  has  been 
somewhat  checkered.  At  times  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  again  it  has  had  a 
backward  swin^,  and  then  it  has  gone  forward.    At  the  present  time,  as  nearly 

I  can  detennine,  I  should  say,  at  a  rough  estimate,  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
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employees  in  all  of  the  industries  in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  some  one  of  the  different  labor  organizations.  That  is  about  the  propor- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  of  the  workmen  of  the  State  as  a  whole — ^the  entire  State; 
and  certain  kinds  of  employees  ar^  organized  greatly  in  excess  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Bell.)  You  might  take  it  by  fixing  the  yocations. — ^A. 
The  coal  miners  of  the  State,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector 
for  1898,  number  7,425,  and  nearly  that  entire  number  are  enrolled  as  members  of 
organized  labor  of  the  coal  miners'  union.  As  for  those  engaged  as  employees 
in  metalliferous  mines,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine 
I  should  say  x>erhai)s  70  'per  cent  are  members  of  the  union.  The  railroad 
employees  are  practically  all  identified  with  the  organizations  x)6cullar  to  their 
calling. 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer  or  any  other  kind  of  a  lawyer,  in  fact,  but  the 
incorporation  of  trade-unions  and  of  labor  organizations  of  eyery  description  is, 
in  my  judgment,  highly  to  be  commended.  Good,  helpful,  and  beneficial  results 
would,  I  belieye,  follow  the  incorporation  of  unions.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is 
not  legal,  though  I  don't  think  I  am  competent  to  pass  ux)on  that  point. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you,  where  you  are  not  incorporated,  how  you  hold  the  prox)erty  of 
the  organization,  for  instance  the  hall,  etc.,  if  you  know?— A.  I  am  cajiable  of 
answering  that  question.  Now,  an  organization  with  which  I  am  connected  in 
Leadyille,  which  is  not  incorporated,  has  property  worth  some  $7,000  or  |8,000, 
and  we  hold  it  through  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  order.  We  hold  it  tlurough 
trustees  called  a  hall  committee,  appointed  by  the  different  organizations  rep- 
resented when  we  purchased  the  property. 

Q.  Are  there  any  incorporated  organizations  in  this  State  legally  incorporated, 
or  are  they  just  ordinary  associations? — ^A.  They  are  entirely  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then  you  haye  not  studied  the  benefits  they  might  deriye  from  an  incorpora- 
tion, making  it  a  le^al  x>erson? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that.  I  think  that  the  title 
of  their  property  might  be  more  secure. 

Q.  Well,  the  responsibility  of  the  organization — ^haye  there  been  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  your  organization  as  an  organization? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  No  attempt  to  affect  your  property  in  any  way  by  legal  process?— A.  No. 
Of  course  the  legally  incorporated  body  acquires  certain  rights  and  also  certain 
responsibilities. 

Q.  But  as  to  whether  one  is  better  than  the  other,  you  haye  not  had  any  expe- 
rience or  not  enough  actual  experience  to  say? — ^A.  In  my  judgment  anincoi^K>- 
rated  body  has  many  adyantages  that  an  unincorporated  body  has  not.  The  title 
to  proper^  is  more  secure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  were  simply  sx)eakin^  from  your  knowledge  of 
industrial  affairs  when  you  stated  that  the  incorporation  of  trade-unions  would 
be  adyantageous  to  the  workman  as  a  whole? — ^A.  I  was,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  The  next  question  is  No.  4 — ^relations  to  nonunion  labor  and  the  ri^ht  of 
liberty  of  contract. — ^A.  Now,  the  relation  of  nonunion  labor  to  union  labor  is  cer- 
tainly^  disadyantageous  to  the  latter.  At  the  present  time  and  under  existing 
conditions  it  don't  apx>ear  to  me  that,  in  the  broadest  sense,  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  real  liberty  of  contract.  The  necessity  of  the  individual  compels  him  to 
accept  such  terms  as  the  employer  may  see  fit  to  imx>ose  upon  him.  And  while, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  he  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  accept  these  terms,  neyerthel^ 
his  necessities  compel  him  to  accept  them;  therefore  ne  has  but  little  real  liberty 
of  contract. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Bell.  )  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  organized  portion  of  labor 
prevents  the  unorganized  from  attempting  to  contract  or  from  consummating  a 
contract? — A.  In  all  candor  I  am  comx)ellecl  to  say  that  in  many  instances  it  does. 

Q.  Organized  labor  limits  the  power  of  unorganized  labor  to  contract;  that  is 
what  you  mean? — ^A.  It  certainly  does  under  some  circumstances.  Sometimes 
organized  labor  undoubtedly  attempts  to  bring  all  unorganized  labor  into 'the 
ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  it  desires  unquestionably  to  make  the  conditions 
under  which  unorganized'men  work  so  undesirable  that  it  will  not  be  deemed 
advisable  by  them  to  remain  in  an  unorganized  condition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  the  custom  to  accept  into  these  unions  men  who 
are  known  to  bo  lawless,  or  do  they  seek  to  elect  men  of  good  moral  character? — 
A.  Every  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  sux>posed  to 
be  temperate  and  not  addicted  to  lawlessness  and  not  given  to  trespassing  upon- 
the  rights  of  others.  In  fact,  its  membership  is  supposed  ito  be  made  up  of  good 
citizens,  those  who  are  law  abiding  and  law  respecting;  and  those  who  have  the 
reputation  in  the  community  of  being  given  to  drunkenness  and  insobriety  and  a 
lack  of  proper  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others  are  debarred*  from 
membership.  While  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  rule  is  always  invariably  follo'vyed, 
it  is  supposed  to  be. 
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Q.  f  By  BepreeentatiYe  Bell.  )  It  is  the  general  doctrine?— A.  Yes;  bntldont 
mean  lo  say  that  some  of  this  class  do  not  find  admission. 

Q.  Yon  stated  previonslv  that)  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  abont  25  per  cent  of 
the  workmen  belonged  to  the  nnions?— A.  That  is,  approximately.  It  may  be  more 
or  less. 

Q.  In  case  of  these  nnions  being  engaged  in  a  strike,  where  they  have  abont  25 
or  So  per  cent  organized,  to  what  extent  does  the  strike  affect  the  nonunion  labor, 
and  to  what  extent  does  the  nnion  try  to  govern  prices?— A.  It  usually  controls 
th^m  with  a  fair  degree  of  resoluteness,  owinff  to  the  fact  that  the  union  has  a 
certain  amount  of  cohesiveness  of  action  which  enables  it  to  act  unitedly,  whereas 
those  upon  the  oiiitside  do  not  have  such  a  unity  of  action,  and  therefore  the  men 
who  are  organized  usually  determine  the  policy  of  those  who  are  not.  And  those 
who  are  on  the  outside,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  organized;  and  usually  where  the  strikes  occur  they  occur  in  loc&lities  where 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Take  up  the  next  question,  No.  6;  unskilled  labor. — 
A.  Unskilled  labor,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  well  organized  as  sMlled  labor  is;  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  of  Colorado  that  is  unorganized  consists  of  unskilled  labor, 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  organizing  unskilled  labor  have  not  met  with  nearly 
such  ffreat  success  as  the  same  amount  of  effort  to  organize  skilled  worlmien. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— A.  As  a  i*ule  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  not 
as  high  among  the  unskilled  workmen— among  the  clodhopx)ers,  I  mean,  using 
that  word  in  no  disrespectful  sense— and  therefore  do  not  appreciate  the  advan- 
tafres  of  organization. 

Q.  Organization  and  intelligence  go'hand  in  hand;  is  that  it?— A.  I  think  so. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  stating  it,  x>erhaps. 

Q.  We  will  turn  next  to  the  topics  of  stnkes;  arbitration,  and  contract  labor. — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  cause  leading  to  all  strikes  isthis:  That 
all  labor  is  expended  either  upon  land,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  upon  materials 
drawn  from  the  land  in  process  of  manufacture  of  the  different  commodities, 
and  one  class  of  people  being  enabled  to  control  land  and  machinery  thereby 
governs  or  compels,  more  correctiy  si)eaking,  another  class  to  become  its  employees; 
and  the  class  that  controls  land  and  machinery,  having  an  advantage  over  the 
class  thereby  obliged  to  become  its  employees,  is  enabled  to  give  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  product  of  labor  to  the  employee,  consequently  compelling  or 
inducing  the  emplovee  to  aU  the  time  be  asking  for  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  product  of  his  labor;  and  this  ,being  met  by  a  corresxx)nding  indisposition 
upon  the  'part  of  the  employer  to  give  more,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  leads 
to  and  is  constantiy  producing  a  niction  between  the  Wo  classes. 

(^.  You  think  the  underlying  cause  of  all  strikes  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  mcrease  wages  and  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  keep  them  down?— A.  Yes; 
the  desire  upon  the  i>art  of  labor  to  get  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  his 
industry  and  the  desire  upon  the  x>sa:t  of  capital  to  give  >^^t"  a  snuUler  proper-^ 
tion  of  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  the 
workers  and  employers?— A.  The  economic  result  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
employer  and  employee  and  to  society  at  large  is  to  bring  more  and  more  strik- 
ingly to  the  attention  of  all  classes  the  fact  that  our  present .  social  organism  is 
based  upon  a  fundamental  injustice,  namely,  private  ownership  of  land,  the  con- 
trol of  natural  prices;  and  the  economic  result  from  it  is  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  necessitv-  of  removing  the  causes  of  strikes  and  lockouts  bv 
increasing  the  price  of  the  employee  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  him,  through 
the  possibility  of  becoming  his  own  employer,  to  bring  his  wages  up  to  pre^y 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  actual  value  of  the  product  of  his  industrv.  Therefore 
the  economic  enect  of  strikes  upon  society'  at  large  is  tmquestionaoly  good,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  for  tne  time  being  they  seem  to  work  great  nardship. 
In  short,  while  strikes  are  wrong,  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  wrongs  which 
go  before  them.  While  fundamentally  wrong,  the  rule  is  that  it  is  the  result  of 
a  whole  multitude  of  wrongs  that  went  before  it;  and  if  the  one  did  not  exist 
neither  would  the  other. 

Q.  Before  we  pass  the  question  of  strikes  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  a 
little  more  fully  the  economic  result  of  them.— A.  It  is  invariably  taken  dv  the 
communities  as  a  whole,  I  believe,  that  if  there  be  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  resulting  in  a  strike,  and  they  have  a  fight  to  increase  the 
wages,  and  the  employer  resists  it  and  the  strike  is  lost  to  the  workmen,  the  loss 
to  the  workmen  is  figured  upon  a  basis  of  their  daily  wages  multiptied  by  the 
number  of  days  idle.    That  snows  the  net  loss  to  the  worlmien. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not  that  strikes  that  are  lost  to  them  are  an  actual  loss  to 
the  labonng  men? — ^A.  No;  because  society  as  a  whole  receives  a  certain  amount 
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of  education  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  strikes  that  ultimately  compensatesl 
to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the  immediate  loss  for  the  time  being  to  the  employ- 
ees. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  a  loss  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally 
computed. 

Q.  Yet  there  is  not  any  rule  by  which  the  advantages  gained  can  be  measured, 
except  to  view  it  from  a  particular  standpoint? — ^A.  In  a  general  way  that  is  right. 
There  is  no  manner  in  which  you  can  compute  it  except  for  the  time  lost  and  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  there  is  an  education  in  economics  along  these 
lines  that  runs  through  and  permeates  our  social  system  that  is  productive  of  good 
itself;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  another  advantage  that  comes  from  it — ^it 
would  have  an  effect  that  might  prevent  that  difficulty  in  the  future,  and  if  wages 
become  advanced  at  any  time  after  that,  or  if  there  was  a  probability  or  possibility 
of  wa^eB  heijxg  decreased,  the  employer,  recognizing  the  disastrous  effect  of  a  strike, 
would  hesitate  seriously  before  ne  would  precipitate  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  influence  that  tends  to  improve  the  surroundings 
of  the  workmen,  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  make  the  condition  of  labor  as  con^n- 
ial  as  possible,  and  increase  his  wages,  that  operates  so  favorably  in  these  strikes 
as  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  strike  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fear  of  the  strike 
l3y  the  employer? — A.  Yes;  I  think  I  do.  The  intelligent  use  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise— ^the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  important 
remedy  of  all  to  bring  about  these  results,  and  to  bring  about  a  higher  civilization. 

Q.  I  am  not  speakmg  about  the  higher  civilization  so  much  as  I  am  speaking 
about  the  wages  and  good  conditions  of  employment. — ^A.  Yes;  with  reference  to 
that,  I  believe  the  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  will  bring  around  the  best  results. 

Q.  Methods  of  strikes — take  up  that  topic;  the  manner  in  which  strikes  are 
brought  about  and  conducted,  together  with  the  first  stages.  Do  the  officers  of 
these  unions  arbitrarily  declare  a  strike,  or  do  the  men  themselves,  through  their 
representatives,  or  otherwise? — A.  As  a  rule  the  grievance  or  complaint  is  brought 
before  the  organization  and  discussed;  a  committee 'is  usually  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  party  complained  against.  The 
committee  performs  its  duty  and  makes  its  report;  the  report  is  discussed  pro  and 
con  exhaustively,  and  sometimes  the  committee  is  discharged  and  another  com- 
mittee appointed  to  see  if  it  can  do  better,  make  better  terms,  or  make  more  satis- 
factory arrangements,  and  that  committee  reports,  and  usually  some  considerable 
time  is  spent  between  the  time  that  the  complaint  is  first  made  and  the  grievance 
is.  first  considered  and  the  time  that  the  final  determination  is  arrived  at.  After 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  and  several  committees  have  gone  back- 
ward and  forward  and  reported  the  matter,  it  is  finally  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
union  or  organization  ana  a  majority  vote  determines  what  the  action  shall  be. 

Q.  While  these  negotiations  are  going  on,  are  the  worMngmen  idle  or  at  work? — 
A.  The  work  is  always  in  operation  during  this  x>eriod,  so  far  as  my  exx)erience  or 
knowledge  goes. 

■  Q.  If  a  strike  is  declared,  by  what  methods  is  it  conducted? — ^A.  Well,  the  men 
are  usually  cautioned  very  carefully  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  act 
of  violence  or  of  any  act  that  will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  anyone  else,  or 
with  anyone -else  who  thinks  best  to  enter  into  the  employ  of  the  corporation 
against  whom  the  strike  is  directed.  And  there  are  usually,  or  at  least  sometimes, 
arrangements  made  for  certain  weekly  benefits  to  the  families  of  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  the  strike,  and  other  committees  are  outstanding 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  persuade  any  person  who  sees  fit  to  enter  the  employ 
of  the  corporation  against  whom  the  strike  is  directed,  from  doing  so.  But  they 
are  always  cautioned  very  carefully  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any  overt 
act  in  inducing  the  person  to  quit  work.  And  generally,  or  at  least  sometimes, 
committees  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  strangers  coming 
to  town,  to  explain  the  situation  to  them  and  try  and  prevent  them  from  working, 
and  looking  out  for  their  immediate  necessities,  providing  they  aio  in  want, 

Q.  To  prevent  them  from  taking  the  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  boycotting  frequently  the  result  on  the  part  of  the  laborers? — A.  There 
was  a  law  enacted  in  this  State  several  years  ago  making  it  a  criminal  offense;  at 
the  same  time  the  black-list  law  was  enacted.  It  was  formerly  repealed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  is  illegal  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  methods  are  usually  employed,  in  case  of  a  strike,  by  both  sides  tend- 
ing to  influence  favorable  results? — A.  Well,  iJie  employees  endeavor  in  eveiy 
le^al  and  legitimate  way  possible  to  bring  production  to  as  absolutely  a  stand- 
still as  possible,  and  the  employers  sometimes  simply  allow  production  to  remain 
at  a  standstill  until  such  time  as  the  necessities  of  the  employees  will  compel  them 
to  return  to  their  emplojnnent;  and  upon  other  occasions  they  resort  to  tne  expe- 
^ent  of  importing  laoorers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  x)lace8  of  the  strikers. 
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Q.  Do  the  employees  sometimes  apply  to  their  fellows  in  other  States  and  other 
cities  to  aid  them  in  the  strike?— A.  Yes;  they  invariably  notify  the  nnions. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  at  any  time  avail  themselves  of  a  common  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  point  in  issue? — A.  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  uxx)n  that 
point,  but  I  have  understood  that  they  do. 

Q.  Sometimes  import  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  they  import  labor.  But  with  reference 
to  the  common  fund  I  have  no  positive  knowledge.  I  have  understood  that  such 
was  the  case  many  times,  but  I  have  no  direct  £iowledge  on  that  point. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  any  instance  when  such  outside  labor  has  been  imported? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  contract?— A.  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  under  contract  in  the  Lead- 
ville  trouble.  Agents  were  sent  back  to  Missouri  and  other  places  for  the  purpose 
of  hiring  employees.  At  least  one  man  told  me  personally  he  went  back  there  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  laws  forbidding  it?— A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  upon  that 
I)oint.    I  don't  think  we  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  enacting  such  a  law? — A.  Under 
existing  conditions  I  would  think  it  desirable. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  believe  that  labor  imported  into  your  State  under  the  conditions 
named  resulted  in  any  advantage  to  the  State? — A.  Judging  from  the  character 
*  of  the  employees  that  came  to  the  Leadville  district  under  contract — I  think  they 
came  there  under  contract— I  would  certainly  think  it  was  very  disadvantajg^eous  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  for  the  employees  who  came  to  the  Leadville  district  from 
the  outside  were  the  worst  lot  of  all-around  thugs  that  ever  came  in  a  body  to  the 
State  of  Colorado.    They  came  fi'om  Missouri  and  came  there  in  bodies. 

Q.  Were  they  of  a  criminal  class?— A.  In  my  jud^ent,  they  were. 

Q.  At  least  they  indicated  that? — ^A.  Yes;  and  their  conduct  around  town  after 
they  came  there  indicated  that.  There  was  scarcely  ever  a  time  in  late  years 
when  there  was  so  much  criminality  in  the  Leadville  district  as  in  the  few  months 
following  the  importation  of  what  were  called  the  "  scabs"  from  Missouri,  and 
the  business  of  the  police  court  was  very  largely  made  up  of  this  class  of  x)eople. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  protection  from  the  State?— A.  Yes;  they  did  from  the 
mmtia.  There  was  a  home  militia  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting them.  They  would  have  undoubtedly  come  under  the  operation  of  a  law 
forbidoing  such  importation. 

Q.  And  would  not  have  had  the  military  forces  of  the  State  to  protect  them? — 
A.  Most  assuredly  not. 

Q.  Yet  coming  l&rom  Missouri,  the  effects  of  the  lawlessness  were  the  same  as 
if  tney  had  been  imported  from  another  country? — A.  Absolutely  the  same  so  far 
as  the  effects  were  concerned. 

Q.  Yet  the  law  takes  a  decidedly  opposite  position  in  both  cases? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  under 
state  law,  by  joint  committees,  temporary  or  permanent? — ^A.  Strikes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  are  industrii  warfare.  It  is  industrial  war,  and,  like  any  other  kind 
of  war,  it  means  the  destruction  or  at  least  cessation  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
When  two  individuals  are  unable  to  agree  with  reference  to  their  rights  they  are 
compelled  to  take  the  matter  into  the  courts,  and  they  are  compelled  to  abide  by 
the  decision  determined  upon.  Now  I  see  no  reason  why  an  employer  or  employee, 
both  having  engaged  in  something  that  interests  the  entire  State,  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  sxmmit  their  differences  to  an  impartially  constituted  tribunal,  and 
abide  by  the  decision  determined  upon;  therefore  I  beheve  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion under  conditions  that  will  comi)el  both  parties  to  abide  by  the  determination 
arrived  at  by  the  properly  constituted  tribunal  or  authority. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  why  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  The 
people  of  the  entire  State,  aside  from  those  directly  interested,  are  affected  by  a 
wanare  of  this  character.  Therefore  they  have  a  right  to  compel  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  to  submit  it  to  a  tribunal,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  result. 
There  is  no  person  who  is  privileged  to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes.  We  all  have  to 
be  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  society.  When  each  party  to  a  controversy  of  that 
character  is  compelled  to  submit  his  differences  to  this  tribunal  he  is  only  placed 
on  a  parity  with  two  individuals  who  fail  to  aj^ee  with  reference  to  their  rights, 
when  they  are  compelled  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  legally  constituted 
tribunal. 

Q.  If  such  a  law  is  on  the  statutes  of  your  State,  a  law  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  every  labor  dispute  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  each 
party  to  accept  the  result  of  any  award  that  might  oe  handed  down  by  such 
authority,  would  it  or  would  it  not  give  rise  to  unjust  claims  and  demands 
from  botii  or  by  both  sides?— A.  It  might  at  the  beginning ;  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
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posed  that  a  tribunal  constltnted  in  that  manner  would  also  be  empowered  to 
determine  whether  the  differences  were  great  enough  to  warrant  the  State  board 
of  arbitration  in  undertaking  to  arrange  their  adjustment. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  that  tribunal  or  not? — A.  And  if  a 
large  number  of  frivolous  pretenses  of  that  kind  were  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration  and  they  turned  them  down,  it  would  not  be  but  a  short 
time  when  those  differences  only  that  were  meritorious  and  were  really  worth 
consideration  would  be  presented  for  adjustment. 

Q.  In  the  last  analysis,  would  it  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  mean  the  settlement 
ot  wages  by  law? — ^A.  It  would. 

Q.  That  18  what  it  would  mean? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  lar^e  experience  in  trade  unions,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
sucn  compulsory  ai'bitration  law  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trade  unions  of  your 
State? — ^A.  I  beueve  that  it  would. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  injunction  in  strikes? — ^A.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  seems  to  me  a  very  arbitrary  stretch  of  judicial  authority. 

Q.  Are  these  injunctiops  frequently  resorted  to? — A.  They  sometimes  are. 

Q.  With  what  effect? — ^A.  Usually  with  the  effect  of  preventing  labor  from 
the  exercise  of  certain  rights  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess  under  the  common 
law,  and  usually  in  a  manner  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  strike,  or  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  the  strikers  usually  observe  the  restraining  order? — A.  Well,  I  think 
that  they  do  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Where  it  is  violated  are  they  punished  for  it? — ^A.  They  undoubtedly  are. 

Q.  Committed  to  jail? — A.  Yes;  frequently.  There  are  frequent  instances  of 
that,  and  I  don't  have  to  go  very  far  to  find  one. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  enumerate  as  many  as  you  can  and  state  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted. — ^A.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  that  kind  was  during 
the  great  strike  in  California  several  years  ago. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  your  own  State.  If  you  wish  in  a  general  way  to  speak 
about  the  injunction  we  would  like  to  have  your  testimony  ,l)ut  on  this  point  we 
are  speaking  of  your  own  State. — ^A.  Well,  I  have  no  exact  data  with  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  that  power  in  this  State.  It  was  not  used  in  the  Leadville  district 
during  the  great  strike  there,  and  I  do  not  know  of  its  exercise.  I  remember  some- 
thing about  its  being  exercis^  here  in  Denver  some  years  a^o,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  sx)eak  positively  with  reference  to  it.  I  have  no  distmct  knowledge  of  its 
being  used  or  exercised  in  this  State  of  late  years. 

Q.  But  you  can  si)eak  of  the  general  principle  of  it  and  the  effect  of  it? — A.  But 
in  California  during  the  great  raih'oad  strike  and  during  the  A.  R.  U.  strike  there 
were  several  men  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  their  sole  offense  was  violating 
the  injunction  of  the  courts.  I  have  their  names  at  the  office,  but  I  have  not  them 
here.    There  were  5, 1  think. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  crimes  charged  to  them  under  which  they  were  con- 
victed?— A.  No  other  crime  charged  to  them  xmder  which  they  were  t^dnvicted. 

Q.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  question — wages  and  methods  of  payment,  weekly 
and  biweekly  payment. — ^A.  Biweekly  payment,  it  seems  to  me  more  particularly, 
is  the  most  advantageous  manner  in  which  workmen  can  receive  compensation 
for  their  labor.  Weekly  or  biweekly  payment  gives  them  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  purchase  more  economically  than  they  otherwise  could,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  credit  system,  which  to  a  very  great  extent  compels  people  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  that  which  they  procure  and  to  pay  for  things  they*  do  not  get 
at  all.  '  .     • 

Q.  You  believe  the  semimonthly  or  weekly  payment  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  working  classes? — A.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  Payments  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  method  of  worhdng  the  mines  of  your  State,  do  they  usually  pay 
for  the  time  worked? — A.  Oftentimes  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  Piecework? — ^A.  Yes.  Oftentimes  tunnels  and  drifts  are  driven  by  the  foot, 
and  sinking  is  frequently  done  by  the  foot. 

Q.  You  refer  to  miners  in  the  ore  mines? — ^A.  Yes.  Frequently  they  are  paid 
by  day's  pay. 

Q.  What  wages? — ^A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  |3  per  day.  Sinking  and 
drifting  are  frequently  done  at  so  much  per  foot,  under  contract. 

Q.  Is  overtime  work  paid  for  where  it  is  performed? — A.  It  always  has  been. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  law  in  this  State  now  forbidding  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  aa  to  the  sliding  wage  scale? — ^A.  The  sliding  wage 
scale,  under  existing  conditions,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair,  because 
the  compensation  for  labor  is  paid  out  of  the  product;  is  not  paid  by  any  pre- 
existing fund,  but  paid  out  of  the  product  of  the  labor,  and  as  the  price  of  a 
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commodity  that  is  represented  by  a  given  amonnt  of  labor  rises  it  wonld  seem 
eminently  fair  that  the  wages  for  the  labor  engaged  in  this  production  should  rise 
corres]jondingly,  and  when,  under -certain  conditions  the  price  of  a  commodity 
depreciates,  it  is,  x)erhaps,  eminently  fair  that  the  wages  should  be  diminished 
correspondingly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mining  industries  in  your  State  where  the  men  are  paid  on 
the  sliding-scale  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Or  any  other  industry? — ^A.  I  don*t  know  of  any. 

Q.  As  to  the  minimum  wages,  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject? — ^A.  It  is 
the  lowest  wage  upon  which  the  individual  can  possibly  live  and  produce. 

S.  Do  you  believe  a  line  should  be  drawn? — ^A.  No,  you  can  not  draw  a  line; 
existing  conditions  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  pushing  the  price  of  labor  to 
the  lowest  point  upon  which  the  individual  can  live  and  produce. 

Q.  You  probably  do  not  understand  my  question,  The  minimum  wage  scale 
undoubtedly  means  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  for  which  a  man  can  live  and  sup- 
port himself  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  but  there  are  many  cases  m 
which  a  line  is  drawn,  where  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  employer  and 
employee  that  wages  for  certain  labor  shall  not  ^o  below  a  given  point  under  any 
condition,  presuming  of  course  that  it  is  the  minimum  wage  and  it  will  require 
.that  wage  for  men  to  live  upon. — ^A.  Under  those  conditions  of  course  I  ^ould 
favor  that  scale.  I  don't  know  of  any  aiTangement  of  that  Mnd  in  operation  in 
this  State. 

Q.  As  to  this  question — ^the  living  wage,  standard  of  living?— A.  The  living 
wage  at  any  time  will  be  represented  by  what  the  mass  of  worMngmen  are  will- 
ing to  live  and  produce  upon.  If  there  is  a  standard  that  requires  the  payment, 
for  instance,  of  $3  per  day,  people  will  live  in  conformity  with  that  standard,  and 
if  but  $3,  they  will  have  to  reduce  the  comforts  of  life;  they  will  have  to  reduce 
correspondingly;  and  if  but  $1.50,  they  will  have  to  reduce  correspondingly.  So 
that  the  living  wage  at  any  given  time  is  the  standard  of  living  in  conformity 
with  which  the  men  are  willing  to  live  and  produce,  and  of  course  the  higher  the 
wage  the  higher  the  stuidard  oi  living.  The  standard  of  living  is  always  in  con- 
formity with  the  wages  paid.  If  they  receive  higher  wages  they  will  read  more, 
clothe  themselves  better,  and  educate  their  children  better. 

Q.  And  reach  a  higher  civilization  in  every  respect,  and  presumably  become 
better  citizens? — ^A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  What  have  vou  to  say  as  to  store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — ^A.  Store 
orders,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  and  I  presume  this  is  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  other  States  of  the  union,  have  had  the  effect,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
information  and  belief — ^I  have  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  them,  or  anything 
to  do  directly  with  payments  of  that  kind — ^have  had  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
employees  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  their  necessaries  than  they  would  be  com- 
I)elled  to  pay  for  the  same  things  in  another  place,  and  have  also  nad  the  effect  of 
compelling  the  employees  to  spend  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labor  at  the  store 
owned  by  the  company;  and  tne  universal  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who 
have  had  exi)erience  with  store  orders  has  invariably  been  that  the  practice  has 
had  the  effect  of  robbing  them — ^not  using  that  term  in  any  disrespectful  sense— 
or  despoiling  them  of  a  certain  amoUnt  of  their  wages. 

Q.  Ton  speak  of  compulsion  in  that  connection? — ^A.  It  really  is  compulsion  to 
them. 

Q.  Are  f hey  compelled  to  deal  in  company  stores  because  there  are  no  others  in 
that  vicinity? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no  order  issued  to  them,  I  take  it.  With  a  good 
many  of  them  there  is  no  order  absolutely  compelling  them  to  deal  there, but  they 
say  they  will  be  put  in  places  where  they  can  make  no  wages  if  they  do  not  deal 
there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Won't  they  ultimately  be  dropped?— A.  Yes; 
ultmiately  be  dropped,  perhaps,  or  not  get  but  a  few  days'  work  per  month, and  they 
find  it  necessary  to  deaJ  at  the  store  in  order  to  be  given  desirable  places  in  the 
mines  where  they  can  make  good  wages. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  operation  of  the  stores  connected  with  the 
mines  often  brings  about  this  result:  that  an  employer  will  employ  men  often 
beyond  the  number  required  for  the  mining  of  his  product,  in  order  to  Mell  aif 
increased  amount  of  merchandise  from  his  store;  or  tnat  he  would  rather,  to  put 
it  plainly,  employ  100  men  at  3  days  per  week  or  4  days  "per  week  than  employ  50 
men  at  5  or  6  days  per  week. — ^A.  I  have  heard  the  statement  frequently  made 
that  such  was  the  case,  particularly  in  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado,  in  order  that 
the  employees  might  take  up  the  entire  amount  of  their  wages  in  the  store  orders. 
I  have  never  worked  around  coal  mines,  but  I  have  heard  that  statement  made 
substantially  as  you  make  it  by  those  who  have  worked  there. 
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Q.  Did  those  statements  come  to  you  from  reliable  parties?  Do  you  believe 
them? — A.  I  am  inclined  ix)  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  Another j)ha8e  of  it.  It  is  taken,  of  course,  for  granted  that  the  employer 
who  runs  a  store  in  connection  with  his  works  and  makes  large  profits  from  that 
store  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his  neighbor  employer,  that  ne  can  undersell 
him  and  close  him  out  of  business.  Have  you  found  that  to  be  the  case? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  he  really  gets  his  coal  mined  for  a  smaller 
consideration. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  mining  tenements;  are  these  tenement  houses  good  tenement 
houses  usually — owned  by  the  coal  companies  or  the  mining  companies? — A. 
Usually  in  the  coal-mining  camps  they  are  very  poor,  and  they  usually  rent  them 
for  from  $4  to  |6  per  month.  They  are  very  poor  houses,  especially  throuffh  the 
Lafayette  district  and  Louisville  district,  and  down  througn  the  Kockvale  dis- 
trict. From  $4  to  $6, 1  think,  is  about  what 'they  pay;  at  least  that  is  what  some 
of  them  told  me.    They  are  not  houses  reallv  at  all;  they  are  cabins. 

Q.  Coupling:  these  together — the  company  house  and  the  company  store — ^both  in 
connection  with  the  works,  what  action  is  usually  taken  by  the  companies  when  • 
a  strike  is  declared? — A.  The  company  very  frequently  has  to  order  the  tenants 
to  vacate  the  houses  immediately. 

Q.  Keep  the  store  open  for  them,  do  they? — A.  Not  to  extend  them  credit.  No 
credit  is  extended  any  further. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  advantageous  to  the  company  to  have  these  stores 
in  connection  with  their  works,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a  strike  is  in  prog- 
ress?— ^A.  Well,  it  most  assuredly  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  settling  a  strike 
in  their  favor.    It  is  certainly  very  much  to  their  advantage. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  fines  and  x)enalties? — A.  The  fines  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  coal  miners,  you  mean,  particularly? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  told  by  coal  miners  that  they  are  frequently 
fined  when  coal  is  produced  under  certain  given  conditions  and  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard,  or  when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  rock  or  waste  in  it;  they  are 
fined  to  an  extent  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  actual  loss. 

Q.  Fined  in  dollars  and  cents?— ;A.  Deducted;  certain  deductions,  or  docked,  as 
they  call  it.  Of  course  I  never  worked  in  a  coal  mine;  never  was  in  one  but  once, 
and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  Docked  in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  material? — ^A.  I  have  understood  it  is  sold — what  is . 
called  waste  is  sold  at  a  reduced  price  as  an  inferior  class  of  coal. 

Q.  The  contents  of  the  whole  wagon  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  or  just  the  material 
that  is  said  to  be  impure? — A.  The  material  that  is  impure. 

Q.  The  other  is  sold  at  the  prevailing  rate? — ^A.  Yes.  The  difference  arising 
between  the  employees  and  the  company  over  at  Baldwin  was  whether  the  cojfl 
should  be  handled  with  shovels  or  whether  it  should  be  forked.  Of  course  if  it  was 
forked  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  waste  that  the  employees  would  get  paid 
for  if  they  handled  it  with  a  shovel;  but  as  the  company  claimed  what  Went 
through  the  fork  was  an  absolute  waste,  they  declined  to  allow  the  employees  to 
use  a  shovel;  claimed  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  7  cents  per  ton  as  between 
forMng  it  and  shoveling  it.  Well,  the  union  came  together  and  offered  to  make 
a  deduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  and  retain  the  privilege  of  handling  it  with  a  shovel, 
which,  of  course,  was  3  cents  more  than  tne  company  alleged  it  would  lose  by 
having  it  handled  in  that  manner,  but  when  that  proposition  was  made  it  was 
rejected,    It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  didn't  want  to  start  up. 

(J.  The  difference  in  wages  in  the  different  States  and  sections;  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  that  topic? — ^A.  Well,  the  wages  in  the  mining  camps  are  undoubt- 
edly better  than  in  Any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  I  think  the  wages  paid  in 
Colorado,  as  a  whole,  are  higher  than  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  within  you  own  State,  for  the  same  labor,  pretty  uniform?— A. 
No ;  they  are  not  exactly  uniform .  The  wages  in  the  mining  industry — coal  mining 
and  metalliferous  mining — are  pretty  uniform  throiigout  tne  State,  but  many  other 
classes  of  labor  is  generally  paid  some  better  in  the  mountain  towns  than  in  the 
valley  towns.  The  price  of  labor  of  every  description,  in  fact,  is  a  little  higher  in 
Leadville  than  in  Denver. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— A,  The  cost  of  living  is  higher  there  than 
here. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  .workmen  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  Yes;  it 
may  have  something,  because,  I  think,  labor  is  rather  better  organized,  as  a  whole, 
in  the  mountain  districts  than  in  the  valley  towns. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  wages  are  higher? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  mining  camps,  where  the 
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wages  are  the  highest  in  the  State,  the  greater  common  labor  and  farm  labor  and 
every  kind  of  labor — ^it  all  has  a  higher  price? — A.  Invariably  so;  yes, 

O.  And  the  farther  you  get  away  from  the  mining  camps,  the  lower  the  price 
of  farm  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  high  wages  of  the  miners  influence  the  wages  in  all  other 
avocations? — A.  Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  a  railroad  camp.  Is  it  not  most  difficult  to  keep  -sec 
tion  men  on  a  section  near  a  mining  camp?  They  are  paid  $1.25  per  day  and  you 
.  pay  $2  per  day  in  the  mining  towns  for  similar  labor,  for  stu^ace  work.  Are  not 
the  section  men  constantly  quitting  the  railroad  and  ^oing  there  in  order  to  get 
the  higher  wages?  The  close  projdmity  of  another  industry  that  pays  higher 
wages  causes  a  dropping  away  from  the  lower-paid  industry  and  complete  deple- 
tion of  its  ranks.  Farm  labor  is  abont  $20  per  month,  and  the  nearer  you  get  to 
the  mining  camps — Ouray,  Telluride,  and  any  of  these  points — it  is  $25  and  |30, 
and  difficmt  to  get  at  that. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  always  looking  for  employment  in  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  influence  of  the  high  wages  permeates  the  other  vocations? — ^A.  Yes;  it 
most  certainly  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  We  will  couple  the  other  questions  together— 21,22. 
If  you  can,  go  back  for  a  length  of  time,  say  10  or  20  yiears — so  far  as  you  can — and 

S've  us  the  relative  rates  of  wages,  and  state  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the 
borer  is  improving  socially — ^whether  he  is  getting  more  intelligent,  and  living 
better  than  he  used  to  do? — A.  As  to  that,  I  believe  that  the  laborers  at  the  pres- 
ent time — ^the  great  mass  of  the  workingmen — ^are  more  intelligent  than  20  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  a  better  idea  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  order  to  improve  their  condition.  So  far  as  the  standard  of  living  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  their  bein^  able  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  I  do  not  think  it  has  improved  any  in  the  last  20  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  mass  of  workingmen  are  oetter  off  than  20  years  ago.  I  don't 
think  they  enjoy  any  more  of  thtf  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  perhaps  in 
many  cases  not  as  much;  but  that  they  are  more  intelligent  I  think  is  unquestion- 
able. They  are  giving  closer  attention  to  social  and  economical  conditions  than 
they  have  at  any  other  time,  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  workingmen  in  the  last  20  years.  There  is  not  so  much  depravity  and 
drunkenness  among  the  workingmen  as  20  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Would  not  the  case  be  much  different  in  Colo- 
rado than  other  places,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes. 
Twenty  years  ago  everything  was  booming;  prices  were  high  and  wages  high. 
Everybody  was  busy  when  I  first  struck  Colorado. 

Q.  Greater  prices  for  products? — A.  Yes;  the  newer  a  country  is,  invariably  the 
better  it  is  for  the  masses  of  the  people  there. 

Q.  Wages  have  not  improved,  but  their  social  condition  has  during  the  past  50 
years? — ^A.  I  think  so;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  expending  the  wa^es  they  now 
receive  more  judiciously.  I  also  think  the  general  standard  of  intelligence  is 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  due  to  what?  In- 
creased prices  or  what? — ^A.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  necessities  force  them 
to  study  the  causes  which  constantly  seem  to  be  depreciating  their  earning  capac- 
ity; to  make  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions. 

Q.  The  increased  facilities  of  your  State,  as  compared  with  20  years  ago,  have 
done  much  to  bring  about  that  feeling  and  result? — ^A.  Yes;  undoubtedly  it  has. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  next  question — ^increase  or  decrease  of  number  employed. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  Increase  in  your  State? — A.  As  between  now  and  20 
years  ago,  yes.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  employed  in  this 
State,  because  there  has  been  a  great  unfoldment  of  industry  in  every  respect 
as  compared  with  20  years  ago.  The  number  of  unemployed  here  is  vastly 
greater  in  proportion  than  20  years  ago.  In  fact,  there  were  no  unemployed 
then.  There  is  now  a  very  large  number  of  unemployed  in  every  camp,  hamlet, 
and  town  in  the  State;  just  at  this  particular  time,  I  should  say  there  was.  And 
even  prior  to  this  recent  difficulty,  there  was  a  large  number  of  unemployed  in  all 
of  the  mining  camps  of  the  State. 

Q.  Permanently  unemployed  or  temporarily? — ^A.  There  probably  is  but  very 
few  of  them,  if  any,  that  are  not  employed  a  part  of  the  time  throughout  the  year, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  reasonable  to  6ay  that  tne  average  number  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  State,. as  a  whole,  is  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  people, 
but  of  course  it  does  not  represent  the  same  individuals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  certain  25  per  cent  of  the  x)eople  are  not  employed  at  all  during  the  year, 
but  a  number  of  them  are  employed  at  one  time  and  a  number  at  another. 
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their  internal  relations,  I  snppose  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  1;o  enable 
their  officers  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

Q.  Take  up  54;  present  labor-saving  machinery. — A.  The  effect  of  the  advance 
of  labor-saving  machinery  ought  to  be  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor  and  to 
decrease  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  wages  to  decrease  the  hours  of  labor? — A. 
Increase  the  price  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you*  anything  further  to  say  on  machinery? — ^A.  The  real  effect  of 
machinery,  however,  is  to  throw  employees  out  of  employment  and  force  them 
into  the  market  in  competition  with  their  fellow-workmen  to  obtain  employment 
and  to  destroy  the  handicraft  and  the  mechanics^  sMU  that  characterizes  the 
individual  ana  make  the  individual  much  more  dependent  upon  others  and  upon 
the  existing  social  system  than  he  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  to 
the  important  place  it  has  taken  in  modem  production. 

(J.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  machinery  displaces  labor? — A.  It  most  cer- 
tainly displaces  labor. 

Q.  Temporarily  or  permanently? — A.  It  does  it  temporarily,  and  in  most  cases 
permanently,  and  makes  the  employee  more  dependent  than  he  was  prior  to  its 
introduction. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  last  part,  with  reference  to  remedial  legislation,  and  glance  over 
that.  We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  remedial  legislation. — ^A.  Well,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  rigid  employers'  liability  law 
enacted  in  this  State. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  law  now  on  the  subject? — ^A.  We  have,  but  it  is  very 
ineffective.  We  have  an  employers'  liability  law,  but  it  does  not  make  the 
employer  liable  for  an  injury  incurred  through  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  sanitarj'  and  personal-safety  laws? — A.  As  to 
sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws,  I  think  around  the  most  of  the  mines  they  are 
very  good,  so  far  as  I  know.  And  the  mine-inspection  laws  provide  many  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  employees.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  check- 
weighman  laws  around  coal  mines. 

Q.  As  to  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children. — ^A.  I  think  the  law 
upon  that  subject  is  quite  stringent,  and  I  do  not  know  as  any  new  legislation 
would  be  necessary.  The  school  law  in  this  State  is  compulsory  for  at  least  14 
weeks  in  the  year,  although  I  don't  know  of  any  officer  who  is  intrusted  with  its 
enforcement;  I  don't  think  there  is  any,  consequently  it  is  not  enforced  as  well  as 
it  should  be.  A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  known  as  the  antiscrip  law, 
which  means  to  prevent  companies  from  payment  of  any  part  of  their  ooliga- 
tions  in  scrip,  and  compels  payment  in  legal  tender.  The  laws  in  reference  to 
arbitration  in  this  State  are. very  ineffective.  They  almost  might  as  well  not  exist 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  board  of  arbitration  influences  public 
sentiment.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to  be  a  rigid  compulsory  arbitration  law 
enacted,  authorizing  the  State  board  of  arbitration  to  take  cognizance  of  all  dif- 
ficulties arising  between  employer  and  employee  where  10  or  more  men  are 
affected,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  Doth  sides  of  the  controversy;  take 
all  the  evidence  and  get  all  the  facts  that  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  deter- 
mination, and  to  enforce  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Q.  If  that  would  operate  well  in  your  State  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  operate  well  in  every  other  State? — A.  I  don't  see  as  there  is. 

Q.  That  being  true,  you  think  the  adoption  of  that  policy  in  each  of  the  States 
would  virtually  be  a  solution  of  the  laoor  difficulty;  it  would  settle  the  labor 
question? — A   Yes. 

.  Q.  You  have  already  stated,  or  admitted  rather,  that  differences  between 
employer  and  employee  fixed  in  that  manner  would  be  tantamount  to  fixing  wages 
bylaw? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  express  the  belief  that  the  organized  workingmen  in  your  State 
would  ai)prove  of  it? — ^A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Sixty-eight;  convict-labor  law. — ^A.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado  is  very 
satisfactory  upon  the  point  of  convict  labor. 

Q.  Sixty-nine;  uniformitjr  of  mining  legislation,  etc. — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  secure  uniformity  of  mining  legislation  in  the  several  States,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  Seventy;  suggestions  for  remedial  legislation. — ^A.  I  think  the  comnulsory 
arbitration  law  that  we  have  just  referred  to  would  go  farther  than  all  other 
remedies  that  could  be  suggested  combined;  because  it  will  place  disputes  of  that 
tliaracter  really  upon  a  par  with  any  and  every  character  of  disputes  between 
individuals  who  go  to  make  up  society.  It  will  prevent  them  from  fighting  it  out 
and  compel  them  to  submit  it  to  a  fairly  constituted  tribunal. 
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Q.  ^By  Mr.  E^ennedt.)  Yon  stated  that  yon  had  employers'  liability  laws,  bnt 
that  tne^  were  not  effective  becanse  they  did  not  make  the  proprietors  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  have  no  laws  in 
this  State— that  yon  have  no  statute  law. — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  a  law  of  that  kind. 
I  was  looking  the  matter  up  2  or  8  weeks  ag^.  We  have  an  employers'  liability 
law,  bnt  it  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  negli^nce  of  a  fellow-servant.  The 
individual  becomes  responsible  when  he  enters  the  employ  of  the  company.  I 
know  there  have  been  several  measures  in^odnced  for  tne  purpose  of  maJdng  the 
employer  responsible,  but  they  have  not  succeeded. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  improvement  over  the  common-law  practice  in  regard  to 
that? — ^A.  There  may  be  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  have  not  enumerated. 
At  all  events  it  does  not  do  that. 

Q.  Has  the  oraranized  labor  of  Colorado  attempted  to  secure  legislation  making 
the  proprietors  liable  for  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants  in  case  of  accident? — 
A.  There  have  been  measures  introduced  in  the  legislature  two  or  three  times, 
but  without  any  effect. 

<2.  Ton  have  not  been  influential  enough  to  secure  a  law  of  that  kind? — A.  It 
might  have  been  done  last  winter,  but  there  were  so  many  other  things  that  it 
did  not  get  through. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Under  that  law,  does  it  not  practically  exempt  the 
employer  from  liabilities  in  all  cases  where  two  or  more  i)ersons  are  employed  or 
working  together? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

3.  As  ag:ainst  the  negligence  of  each  other? — ^A.  I  think  so. 
.  And  is  it  possible  for  accidents  to  occur  in  a  mine  in  any  other  way? — ^A. 
There  might  be  cavings  in  a  mine  or  something  of  that  kind,  not  directly  trace- 
able to  any  negligence  of  any  employee. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  would  it  be  about  defective  machinery 
put  in  by  the  owner? — A.  That  could  hardly  be  called  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  employee,  paoi^icularly  if  the  employee  might  have— as  I  have  heard  of 
instances — caJled  attention  of  the  management  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
was  defective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  believe  such  laws  are  just  and  equitable  to 
all  parties;  I  mean  such  laws  as  you  have  referred  to,  tnat  would  make  the 
employer  responsible  to  the  employee? — ^A.  They  hold  that  the  fellow-servant  is 
responsible  instead  of  the  employer  in  the  case  of  an  accident.  I  think  it  is  the 
height  of  injustice.  I  don't  think  that  he  should  be  held  responsible.  I  think 
the  employer  should  be  held  responsible  for  an  accident  occurring  to  one  employee 
througa  the  negligence  of  another  employee. 

Q.  That  part  is  understood,  but  as  it  is  at  present  if  the  employer  is  to  be 
exempt  from  damages  and  the  responsibility  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fellow- 
servant,  do  you  believe  that  the  man  who  loses  his  life  or  is  injured  because  of 
the  supposea  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  should  be  consulted  before  the 
fellow-servant  is. placed  at  work  with  him?— A.  Yes;  he  most  assuredly  should 
be  if  he  has  to  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  simply  means  that  a  man  shall  perform  his  work 
with  anyone  that  the  company  sees  fit  to  send  with  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whether  he  is  a  practical  man  or  not?— A.  Yes;  he  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  except  as  he  quits. 

Q.  He  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  there  is  no  one  responsible  for  it  except 
the  party  sent  to  work  with  him  and  upon  whose  action  his  life  depends? — ^A.  Yes, 
that  is  it. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July  13,  ISOO, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  HAEBT  A.  LEE, 

Commissioner  of  Mines,  Colorado. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  being  in  session,  Representative  Bell  presiding, 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Lee  was  inti-oduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name,  address «  and 
present  occupation? — A.  Harry  A.  Lee;  commissioner  of  mines  is  my  present 
title;  address.  State  Capitol  building. 

3.  And  your  residence? — ^A.  My  home  address  is  1255  Lafayette  street,  Denver. 
.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  position?— ^A.  I  am  on  my  fifth  year. 
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Have  yon  a  force  of  subordinate  inspectors  nnder  you? — ^A.  I  have  two. 
Two  for  the  whole  State  of  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  many  mines  have  yon  to  inspect  in  the  State? — ^A.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  around  yet,  so  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state. 

Q.  Never  been  able  to  get  around  yet? — ^A.  There  is  enough  work  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  alone  to  keep  all  of  us  at  work  constantly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  your  force  is  adequate  to  properly  insx)ect  the  mines? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  result  the  men,  I  presume,  are  compelled  to  work  in  bad  air,  in  some 
cases,  are  they  not? — ^A.  bi  some  cases  they  are.  I  might  say  in  that  connection 
that  our  best  ventilated  mines  are  the  mines  operated  by  the  large  companies;  that 
the  greatest  amonnt  of  work  in  our  department  comes  from  zne  lessees,  the  men 
who  are  worMng  for  themselves,  and  for  that  reason  often  refuse  to  permit  official 
interference — ^the  old  miners  that  claim  the  right  to  destroy  their  hves  with  that 
work  if  they  desire. 

Q.  But  would  not  do  that  for  anyone  else? — A.  Not  one  minute. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  prior  to  the  time  of  your  appointment  as  mine 
in8i)ector? — A.  Just  prior  to  tliat  I  was  in  charge  of  a  lot  of  the  big  mines  in 
Leadville.  I  believe  we  had  about  eleven  hundred  men  on  our  roll  at  the  time  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  properties  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  probability  of  your  force  being  increased  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  State? — ^A.  Well,  I  hope  so.  I  believe  the  completing  of  a 
department  like  the  6ne  we  have  here  must  be  considered  sooner  or  later,  it  has 
been  turned  down  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  action  of  our  general  assemblies. 
The  greatest  trouble  we  have  had  heretofore  has  been  the  fact  that  the  represent- 
atives coming  from  agricultural  and  horticultural  districts  all  hang  together  with 
the  representatives  coming  from  the  centers  where  the  State  institutions  are,  and 
our  mining  men  as  a  rule  become  sta^ated.  The  hardest  committee  to  get 
together  in  the  legislature  is  the  committee  on  mines  and  mining.  Why  it  is  I 
dont  know,  but  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  it  is  so.  I  managed  during 
the  last  general  assembly,  out  of  a  joint  committee  of  twenty,  after  drumming 
them  up  for  three  days  to  get  nine  together,  and  that  is  the  largest  number  I 
believe  we  ever  did  get  together. 

Q.  How  lon^  were  you  engaged  in  the  business  of  managing  mines? — A.  I  have 
been  engaged  m  that  business  the  most  of  the  time  for  ^  years  in  this  State,  in 
various  sections. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  mine  management  or  mining  industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — ^A.  No.  I  should  qualify  that  a  little.  I  have  some  minmg  interests, 
but  at  the  present  time  they  are,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  dead,  or  at  least 
resting. 

Q.  Take  up  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  and  glance  over  the  questions  of  part 
1. — ^A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  the  first  5  that  I  can  say  anything 
about.  I  know  nothing  of  the  trade  unions,  either  as  to  their  organization  or 
how  they  operate  or  just  how  strong  they  are. 

Q.  Number  6,  enumei-ation  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strikes? — ^A.  I 
should  answer  that  by  saying,  agitation  in  the  main.  I  am  speaking  now  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  metalliferous  mines.  That  is  about  all  I  have 
been  connected  with. 

Q.  You  have  had  strikes  in  that  branch  of  the  industry,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  against  reductions  in  wages? — ^A.  We  had  strikes 
against  reduction  in  1893  in  Leadville,  at  the  time  of  the  crash  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  for  increased  wages  since? — ^A.  I  have  not  been 
connected  with  the  mines  since  the  strikes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  since  then,  that  you  can  remember  of,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  man;  any  strikes  coming  under 
your  supervision  as  inspector  of  mines? — A.  No;  not  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Then  the  only  strike  you  can  point  directly  to  is  the  strike  against  reduc- 
tion of  wages? — A.  Well,  we  might  call  that  a  strike.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  in 
silver  in  1893  a  number  of  the  large  mines  in  Leadville  found  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  balance  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  after  paying  the  wages. 
There  was  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  considerable 
agitation  against  a  compromise  or  settlement.  It  finallv  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment between  the  mine  managers  and  the  different  labor  organizations  on  a 
reduction  of  from  $3  per  day  to  §2.50  per  day  for  the  miner  until  the  market  price 
of  silver  was  $0.8250,  since  which  time  the  market  price  of  silver  has  never  reached 
that  point.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable  agitation  against  accepting  the 
scale,  but  they  prevailed,  and  the  mines  were  operated  under  that  basis,  and  in 
time  it  all  settled  down.  The  next  trouble  came  up  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district 
when  they  made  a  strike  for  a  reduction  of  hours.    That  resulted  in  almost  civil 
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war  in  the  State,  and  a  victory  for  the  miners.  The  next  strike  was  in  LeadyiUe, 
a  strike  by  the  miners'  nnion,  demanding  that  all  men  under fip*onnd  should  be 
jMud  the  same  rate  of  wages.  The  management  of  the  property  held  that  a  miner 
was  in  a  great  sense  skilled  labor  and  should  be  paid  more  than  the  so-called 
trammer  or  man  who  did  the  shoveling  and  pushed  the  car,  and  that  is  where 
the  strike  started,  and  eventually  ended  in  a  great  strike  and  a  great  loss  to  the 
State  and  everyone  connected  with  it.  , 

Q.  GK>ing  back  to  the  first  strike,  the  first  stages  of  that  strike — I  understand 
the  nature  of  it,  as  explained  by  you,  was  the  fear  of  a  reduction  in  wages? — ^A. 
No;  it  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  trammers,  for  the  same 
amount  that  the  miners  were  getting,  which  was  denied. 

Q.  You  made  mention  of  a  reduction  in  wases  back  in  1893.  The  first  stages  of 
that  strike  were  what? — ^A.  You  could  haroly  call  that  a  strike.  As  I  stated, 
when  silver  dropped  to  60  cents  we  simply  closed  the  mines.  Then  it  resulted  in 
our  offering  the  men  ^.50  per  day,  instead  of  $8,  which  they  had  been  getting, 
until  silver  should  reach  85  cents.  They  refused  that  at  first,  and  we  finally  com- 
promised at  82^  cents— as  soon  as  the  market  price  of  silver  was  82^  cents.  Now, 
there  is  one  i>oint  about  that  that  might  be  mentioned.  After  the  winning  of  the 
strike  in  Leadville,  that  is,  to  pay  $8  men  $2.50,  a  great  many  miners  left  there, 
left  the  Leadville  camp  and  went  to  Cripple  Creek.  Whenever  the  mines  in 
Leadville  could  possibly  afford  it  and  were  able  to  pay  their  miners  $3  per  day, 
there  was  no  strike  for  restoration,  no  demand  made  for  restoration;  it  was  made 
voluntarily  upon  the  part  of  the  operators,  because  they  found  it  necessary  to  do 
it  in  order  to  Keep  skilled  labor.  They  raised  the  waees  of  the  miners,  restored 
the  old  wage  scale,  just  as  soon  as  they  were  possibly  able  to  do  so  throughout  the 
mines;  but  the  wages  of  the  trammers,  the  laborers  ^ou  might  say,  remained  as 
they  were,  and  that  led  up  to  the  final  Leadville  strike,  because  the  unions  de- 
manded that  these  men  be  paid  the  same  as  the  skilled  labor. 

Q.  If  the  operators  of  Leadville  could  afford  to  pay  |8  per  day,  after  making  the 
compromise  of  $2.50,  could  they  not  as  well  afford  to  pay  it  then,  even  though 
their  miners  remained  there  and  were  not  compelled  to  find  employment  else- 
where at  better  wa^es?  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  plainly  is:  What  had  the 
fact  to  do  with  the  mcrease  of  wages  in  Leadville  that  miners  could  get  employ- 
ment elsewhere? — ^A.  If  I  imderstand  your  question  rightly,  you  want  to  know 
why  they  increased  the  wa^es  voluntarily? 

8.  Yes. — ^A.  As  I  stated,  it  was  in  order  to  keep  skilled  labor. 
.  Then  why  did  they  reduce  it? — ^A,  Because  they  were  comiwlled  by  the  fall 
in  silver  to  do  so. 

Did  the  conditions  change? — ^A.  Yes. 

Why  did  the  price  of  wages  not  change? — ^A.  They  did  change  right  along. 
But  you  have  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  of  Leadville  were  able  to  find  better  wages  in  another  field,  and  left 
Leadville? — A.  Yes,  many  of  them  did. 

Q.  And  that  the  Leadville  managers  raised  the  price  of  wages  as  an  inducement 
to  keep  them  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  was  it,  then  why  not  have  raised  the  wages  simultaneously  with  the 
advance  in  price;  can  you  explain  that? 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Bbll.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  suggests  is  this:  You  say 
that  tne  ox>erators  were  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  to  $2.50  by  reason  of  the 
great  fall  of  silver;  you  follow  that  by  saying  that  many  of  the  skilled  men  were 
not  willing  to  work  for  that  and  being  able  to  find  a  better  wage  in  Cripple  Creek 
went  there;  then  you  say  that  the  operators  at  Leadville  were  compellea  to  raise 
the  wage  in  order  to  get  skilled  men.  Now  Mr.  Ratchford  asks  you,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  wage  in  order  to  get  skilled  men,  did  the  fall  in  silver  really 
recmire  them  to  reduce  the  wages? — A.  Yes,  at  that  time  it  did.  I  believe  now  I 
understand  the  question.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  crash  in  1893  the  mine  operations 
had  been  conducted  along  certain  lines;  we  had  certain  economical  conditions 
that  entered  into  mining  at  certain  places  for  several  years;  there  was  so  much 
for  transportation  of  ores,  so  much  for  treatment,  and  when  the  drop  in  silver 
took  place  in  1893  to  60  cents,  there  was  a  readjustment  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  At  the  time  they  started  to  work  at  reduced  wages,  $2.50,  the  readjustment 
had  not  been  made  as  fully  as  it  was  made  later  when  new  contracts  were  entered 
into  and  new  rates  made.  It  made  a  reduction  all  along  the  line  and  when  it  was 
raised  it  was  raised  voluntarily.  It  was  not  taken  as  voluntary,  however,  but  to 
keep  the  skilled  labor,  and  wppn  the  ground  that  they  could  afford  it  at  that  time, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  they  could  not  afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  have  understood,  and  I  believe  justly  so,  that  you 
stated  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  advance  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  the  fact  that  the 
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skilled  men  were  leaving  Leadville? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  companies  conld  afford  to  raise  wages  under  that  condi- 
tion, conld  they  not  afford  to  raise  them  even  though  these  men  had  not  left 
Leadville? — A.  Yes,  after  the  new  condition  of  affairs  came  around  they  could; 
prior  to  that,  no. 

Q.  Could  thev  do  it  at  the  same  time  it  took  place  if  these  men  had  remained 
in  Leadville? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  business  proposition,  it  was  policy  for  them  to  increase 
wages  there  in  order  to  keep  skilled  men? — ^A.  After  the  readjustment,  yes.  I 
was  handling  at  that  time  at  one  place  an  average  of  3,900  tons  per  dav  at  a  profit 
of  30  cents.  With  the  closest  margin  we  could  handle  that  we  could  not  pay  $3 
per  day,  but  we  got  contracts  wherebv  we  got  a  little  less  freight  rate  and  a  little 
less  for  treatment,  and  it  immediately  went  back  to  the  labor;  but  prior  to  that 
it  would  simply  mean  a  loss  of  from  7  to  9  cents  on  every  ton  of  it  we  touched. 

Q.  That  readjustment  enabled  the  mining  companies  to  pay  that  advanced 
price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  be  the  case,  that  the  readjustment  enabled  them  to  pay  the  advanced 
price  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  it,  then  the  payment  of  it  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  migrating  to  other  districts? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  chief  cause? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  the  chief  cause. 

Q.  Then  if  the  men  had  not  migrated  to  the  other  district  they  would  have 
received  this  additional  50  cents  per  day? — A.  No,  because  they  were  not  worth  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  stated  that  in  the  main  the  cause  of  the  strikes 
has  been  the  ^tator.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  had  it  in  your  mind  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  so-called  agitator? — ^A.  My  experience  has  been  such 
from  early  life.    I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  him. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  nearly  all  social,  political,  and  religious  reforms 
have  not  been  brought  about  by  agitators — ^men  who  have  stepped  out  from  other 
places  and  whom  those  derelict  in  their  duty  brand  as  pernicious  agitators? — ^A. 
Yes,  that  is  largely  so;  but  I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  industrial 
question  and  other  questions. 

Q.  Were  these  men  put  forward  as  the  representatives  of  these  organizations? 
Did  they  speak  by  authority,  these  men  whom  you  call  a^tators? — ^A.  Yes,  I  guess 
they  did.  They  represented  their  organizations  and  their  organizations  followed 
them  in  the  compromise  that  was  finally  made. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  the  men  migrating  to  Cripple 
Creek. .  What  was  the  condition  at  that  time  in  Cripple  Creek  that  enabled  nune 
owners  in  that  camp  to  pay  $3  when  you  could  pay  $2.50? — A.  It  was  their  product 
that  enabled  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  was  their  product? — A.  Gold. 

Q.  And  yours  was  silver?— A.  Yes.  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am 
I)erfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  about  this  matter.  At  the  time  of  the  starting, 
you  may  say,  of  the  Leadville  strike,  I  went  to  Leadville  and  interviewed  some  3CH9 
or  400  men  as  to  their  desire  to  strike,  or  not  to  strike.  Out  of  this  400  men  there  were 
less  than  3  per  cent  not  in  favor  of  going  right  back  to  work  and  not  having  a  strike. 
That  was  less  than  3  out  of  100  in  favor  of  the  strike.  Now  I  may  say  in  all  fair- 
ness that  my  investigation  might  not  have  been  an  absolutely  fair  one,  for  the 
reason  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  men  was,  of  course,  among  the  most  con- 
servative men,  men  of  families  who  owned  houses,  and  who  had  been  there  a 
number  of  years.  These  were  the  men  whom  I  knew  and  these  were  the  men  to 
whom  I  talked.  My  object  in  talking  to  them  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
majority  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them  were  in  favor  of  going  on  a  strike  or 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  going  back  to  work  and  helping  to  stop  the  strike. 
I  satisfied  myself  on  that  score  fully.  They  were  simply  forced  into  the  strike  by 
intimidation;  coerced  by  threats;  and  there  was  then  and  there  is  to-day  a  holy 
horror  among  the  miners  of  being  called  a  scab. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  in  that  connection  you 
made  as  fair  a  canvass  as  could  be  made  under  such  circumstances? — A.  As  I 
qualified  myself,  I  am. 

Q.  And  you  found  there  was  only  3  per  cent  of  them,  or  thereabouts,  in  favor 
of  going  on  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  and  can  you  conceive  of  any  idea  by  which  3  per  cent 
comd  intimidate  or  coerce  97  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  how. 

(J.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  conceive  of  it? — A.  I  know  it.  I  can  not  conceive 
of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  it? — A.  No,  I  can  not. 

Q.  Simply  make  the  general  proposition  that  it  is  true? — A.  It  is  true.    I  could 
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relate  an  instance  to  yon  in  early  life  that  might  throw  some  light  npon  that  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  apropos  of  this,  and  in  regard  to  labor  along  the  same  lines — 
m  regard  to  the  coal  district  of  southern  Ilhnois.  I  entered  the  mines  under  a 
tutelage  quite  young.  We  had  8  men  whom,  as  a  boy,  I  worshiped.  They 
were  at  all  times  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men  and  at  all  times  work- 
ing for  their  benefit.  In  time  I  x>assed  through  the  mine,  up  through  the  engine 
room  and  into  the  office.  After  serving  there  lor  some  time  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  books,  and  much  to  my  consternation  I  there  found  that  my  idols  were  on 
the  annual  pay  roll  of  the  company;  and  whenever  the  docks  were  full  and  the 
cars  were  full,  and  the  market  was  short,  these  gentlemen  were  called  for,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  and  there  would  be  a  strike  there  for  some  supx>08ed 
injury,  and  when  we  got  the  yards  cleared  and  ready  to  go  ahead  again  the 
strike  would  be  called  off.  There  were  8  men  and  they  were  not  3  per  cent,  but 
they  managed  them  for  8  years  without  their  knowledge.  As  to  the  miners 
here,  I  don*t  know.  I  only  speak  from  my  investigation,  I  only  speak  from 
those  I  talked  with  as  to  wliat  they  believed  and  wanted  to  do;  I  only  know  from 
what  they  told  me;  but  I  talked  with  them  and  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
them  desired  to  stand  out  and  make  a  strike. 

Q.  Were  those  men  in  Illinois  you  referred  to  as  being  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
company — ^were  they  advocates  of  strikes? — ^A.  That  depended  ui)on  what  the 
company  wanted  with  them.    They  were  laborers  in  the  organizations. 

The  company  does  not  pay  their  men  to  advocate  strikes? — A.  We  paid  them. 
In  Illinois? — A.  Yes;  we  paid  them  so  much  a  year. 

^  They  got  their  salary  right  along  to  advocate  strikes? — ^A.  Yes:  when  it  was 
necessary.  If  we  wanted  to  close  down  and  wanted  some  excuse  to  close  down, 
they  supplied  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  whenever  a  mining  company  wants  to  close  its  works, 
it  does  so  without  the  excuse  of  anybody,  as  a  general  rule? — A.  I  believe  they 
have  that  right  and  they  generally  do  it. 

Q.  And  the  public  concedes  them  that  right? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  whom  you  referred  to  ab  being  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  company  for  which  you  worked  in  Illinois  were  paid  a  consideration  to  keep 
down  strikes  rather  than  advocate  them? — A.  You  can  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma. 

Q.  But  I  want  you  to  refer  to  it. — ^A.  They  were  paid  to  advocate  strikes  and 
to  Keep  down  strikes.    They  were  paid  to  control  the  men  working  in  the  mines. 

Q.  To  control  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  Illinois.  Were  the  8  per  cent  of  the 
miners  you  spoke  of  in  Leadville,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  strikes,  were  they  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  company?  You  are  in  a  position  to  answer  that,  are  you? — A. 
No,  they  were  not. 

Q.  That  is  one  case  in  which  men  advocating  strikes  were  not  paid  to  do  it? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  they  were  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  I  know  they  were  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  not  there  in  that  capacity — ^to  control  the  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Nor  did  they  receive  any  money  from  the  company 
for  doing  it? — ^A.  No;  nane  whatever. 

Q.  No.  7:  Economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts. — A.  I  should  say  the  eco- 
nomic results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  to  workers,  to  employees,  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  are  very  bad.    Every  one  suffers. 

Q.  No  one,  according  to  that,  is  the  beneficiary? — A.  No;  1  don't  know  of  one 
who  is  the  beneficiary. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  strikes  to  bring  about  increased  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  who  received  the  increased  wages  were  benefited,  were  they 
not? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  clear  on.    In  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  methods  of  strikes,  what  are  the  methods  usually  employed? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  define  them.  The  boycott  I  only  faiow  of  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  I  have  heard  it  has  been  employed  in  the  State  in  a  good  many  places, 
but  I  know  nothing  of  it  i)ersonally.  The  blacklist  is  something  I  have  never 
seen.  I  understand  it  is  claimed  that  employers  of  labor  carry  a  blacklist  and  it 
is  passed  around  among  them,  and  that  when  a  man  is  placed  upon  it  that  man  is 
under  a  ban,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it  from  my  own  experience.  I  know 
nothing  of  boycotting  or  patrolling  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  are  the  strikes  conducted;  that  is  to  say,  are  thev  conducted  in  a  legal 
manner,  and  how  are  they  supported,  etc.? — A.  As  a  rule  the  strikes  of  Colorado 
have  been  in  the  incentive  quite  orderly,  and  have  only  become  violent  after  they 
have  gone  some  time,  and,  I  might  say  in  all  justice,  go  too  far — both  capital  and 
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labor — ^in  their  declarations  and  intentions.  They  nsnally  come  out  and  go, 
through  the  form  of  making  requests  and  demands  which  are  denied,  and  propo- 
sitions are  made  back  and  forth  until  l^e  matter  is  finally  adjusted. 

Q.  Compulsory  arbitration;  what  have  you  to  say  on  that  topic? — ^A.  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind  personally.  I  believe  these  questions 
should  be  settled  between  employer  and  employee.  I  believe  that  when  the  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  invests  its  money  in  an  enterprise  that  gives  employment  to 
labor  and  differences  arise,  that  the  men  employed  and  the  man  who  has  his 
money  at  stake,  are  in  a  better  position  to  come  to  an  understanding  than  a  third 
party  can  decide  the  matter.  As  I  understand  arbitration ,  it  is  where  it  is  referred 
to  three  parties  practicaUy  disinterested,  at  least  one  of  them;  you  might  say  the 
majority  of  the  arbitration  board  is  supposed  to  be  disinterested;  and  their  find- 
ing is  final,  and  it  is  the  highest  court  to  which  one  can  go.  I  simply  reason  all 
of  these  things  from  a  personal  standpoint.  If  I  had  $1,000,000  invested  and  could 
not  get  along  with  the  employees  I  would  not  want  Mr.  A,  Mr.  B,  or  Mr.  C,  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  my  investment,  mining  or  anything,  to  come  in  and 
decide  for  me  what  I  had  to  do. 

Q .  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  that  connection,  in  the  conducting  of  strikes? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not  had  any  experience. 

Q.  The  question  of  wages.  No.  13? — ^A.  The  general  rule  in  metaliferous  mines  is 
the  monthly  pay  roll.  I  find  in  traveling  over  the  State  that  it  differs  a  good  deal 
in  various  localities.  In  some  districts  they  pav  the  Saturday  nearest  the  1st 
that  would  sometimes  come  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  month,  but  as  a  rule  it  would 
be  the  Saturday  nearest  the  1st.  As  they  can  not  pay  before  the  last  day  of  the 
month  they  sometimes  pay  on  the  1st  or  2d,  which  can  not  be  over  a  week  away. 
In  other  districts  they  pay  on  the  15th.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule  regarding  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  employer  and  employee,  and  I  think  in 
some  districts  works  a  disadvantage  to  the  employee.  In  some  places  they  prac- 
tically carry  and  operate  the  mine  upon  the  employees'  capital  for  25  days. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  employee  should  receive  his  money  more  than  once  each 
month? — ^A.  No;  I  believe  it  is  better  for  him  that  he  receive  it  but  once  each 
month. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  in  cash  ? — A.  Cash  or  its  equivalent.  I  mean 
by  that  a  check  or  anything  they  can  turn  into  cash. 

S.  You  don't  mean  store  orders? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  mean  store  orders. 
.  No.  14;  time-work,  where  men  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  month? — A. 
Well,  time-work  in  the  metalliferous  mines  of  the  State  has  been  variable.  The 
average  time  taken  throughout  the  State  until  the  past  2  years  has  been  10  hours 
for  a  day^s  work  in  the  day  time  and  9  hours  at  night,  and  ever  since  1879,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  ^oes,  the  time  of  the  shift  is  largely  made  by  the  character  of 
the  work  upon  which  the  men  are  employed.  In  fact,  never  have  I  known  of 
men  working  in  wet,  deep  mines  to  exceed  8  hours,  and  there  never  was  any  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  amount  of  wages,  whether  the  men  worked  8  hours  or  10, 
because  if  he  worked  10  hours  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  in  good  ground,  and 
if  he  worked  8  houi's  that  it  was  in  wet  ground  or  bad  places,  or  that  he  was 
working  in  a  drift  or  in  some  place  like  that  where  it  was  desirable  that  the  work 
should  be  pushed  very  rapidly, 

Q.  In  all  cases  are  the  employees  paid  by  the  day  in  metalliferous  mines  ? — ^A. 
Not  at  all.  A  large  amount  of  it  is  contract  work — ^that  is,  they  are  i)aid  by  the 
foot  for  drifting  and  by  the  fathom  for  sloping. 

Q.  I  mean  the  miners  who  are  actually  mining  the  ore;  they  are  paid  by  the 
day,  are  they? — ^A.  No;  not  altogether.  In  some  of  the  mines  they  measure  the 
ore  by  the  cube  and  move  it  by  tne  fathom  or  by  contract  at  so  much  per  fathom. 
The  general  system  of  brealang  ore  is  by  the  day's  wages.  Drifting  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  ground  to  be  developed,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
by  piecework  or  contract  work  the  men  work  different  hours;  they  are  largely 
their  own  bosses,  and  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  them  to  work  13  hours. 

Q.  For  the  same  rate  of  wages? — A,  Well,  they  work  by  contract  and  make 
according  to  the  amount  of  ground  they  break.  The  general  custom  of  over- 
time in  the  mines  has  been  time  and  one-half,  so  far  as  I  know,  although  I  am 
not  quite  clear  on  that — that  is,  for  each  hour  worked  overtime  the  man  is 
allowed  an  hour  and  a  half.  Taskwork,  as  I  understand  it.  is  the  same  as  what 
we  define  as  piecework.  I  know  of  no  sliding  scale,  if  I  understand  it  properly, 
in  metalliferous  mines. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
miners  at  the  present  time?— A.  Well,  our  miners  get  various  prices.  The  avera^ 
price  in  the  State  to-day  is  $2.50  for  the  cheapest  work;  but  nearly  every  camp  in 
the  State  has  local  control  of  that.    Now  we  will  go  to  the  trammers,  being  the 
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ones  the  anions  in  Leadville  demanded  should  be  paid  as  much  as  the  miners.  I 
know  of  only  one  district  in  the  entire  State  where  the  trammers  are  paid  as 
much  as  the  miners,  and  in  that  place  they  are  paid  more.  The  miners  get  $3.50 
and  the  trammers  $2.75;  but  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  mines,  the  extensive  work- 
ing mines  with  big  ore  bodies,  the  mmers,  I  believe,  get  $3  per  day  whether  they 
work  8  hours  or  10  hours;  and  I  presume  that  could  be  fixed  as  the  standard  wage, 
the  standard  of  living.  It  would  b6  an  average  of  about  $3.75,  taking  it  all 
around. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Store  orders  and  payment  in  kind? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  that  have  been  used  in  metalliferous  mming.  I  understand  some  of  the 
coal  mines  use  the  scrip,  but  as  to  that  I  am  not  conversant. 

Q.  Fines  and  penalties. — ^A.  I  presume  under  that  head  hospital  fines  or  assess- 
ments might  come  in — also  insurance.  Ouite  a  number  of  tne  men  are  insured 
in  both.  They  insure,  as  a  whole,  to  inaemnify  themselves  against  accidents, 
and  they  insure  the  men  and  the  mine  thereby,  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  month 
apiece.  In  case  they  are  hurt  while  at  work,  the  man  hurt  is  taken  care  of 
during  his  accident  and  draws  half  pay  for  the  period  of  36  weeks  or  something 
of  that  kind;  I  don*t  remember  just  what  the  insurance  contracts  are.  Where 
they  carry  indemnifying  insurance  themselves  that  is  a  matter  with  the  men  and 
the  insurance  companv;  but  where  the  mine  insures  them  you  can  call  that  a  fine, 
I  supx)08e.  Now,  m  the  San  Juan  country  this  tine  or  assessment  is  largely  in 
doctors'  and  hospital  fees;  they  have  very  little  insurance  there. 

There  are  very  few  mines,  tnat*  is  metalliferous  mines,  in  which  any  charge  is 
made  for  tenements.  There  may  possibly  be  a  few.  but  as  a  rule  a  man  can  either 
go  to  the  boarding  house  or  if  tnere  are  tenement  houses  he  can  ^o  there;  and 
there  are  but  few  of  the  metalliferous  mines  that  have  tenement  nouses  where 
there  is  any  charge  made  for  them. 

Q.  Relative  rates  of  wages. — A.  In  mining  there  is  not  much  difference  in  wages 
now  from  1880.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  recall  now,  if  any,  is,  I  believe,  I 
paid  men  for  mining  in  1880  $8  per  day,  and  in  the  same  sections  where  I  operated 
then  the  men  now  get  $8  per  day,  and  $2.60,  and  $2.40,  something  like  that,  and 
pay  their  board  out  of  it.  They  can  either  board  themselves  or  board  at  the  com- 
pany's house;  it  is  optional  witn  them. 

Q.  The  difference  from  1880  and  the  preseqjb  time  would  be  50  cents  per  day  and 
board? — ^A.  Yes;  50  cents  and  board.  A  man  who  was  getting  $8  per  day  and 
board  in  1880  was  really  getting  $4  per  day,*because  they  could  not  get  board  at 
less  than  $1  a  day  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  got  that  as  compared  with  $2.50  or  $3  per  day  now? — A.  Yes;  accord- 
ing to  the  district  they  are  m.  ^ 

Q.  As  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor,  is  their  social  condition  reduced 
or  does  it  become  inferior  in  proportion  to  their  reduction  of  wages  generaUy? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  has.  There  is  quite  a  marked  change  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  men  working  in  the  metalliferous  mines  20  years  ago  to  those  of 
to-day.  Twenty  years  ago  the  men  working  in  the  mines  were  largely  of  a  high 
intellectual  order,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  college  graduates  who  were  out 
rustling  for  themselves  and  trying  to  make  a  fortune.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  that  time  80  per  cent  were  of  that  class  of  people — I  mean  in  1880.  I  remem- 
ber in  the  winter  of  1881  and  1882  1  was  working  26  men — had  that  number  on  the 
pay  roll — and  19  of  them  were  college  graduates,  graduates  of  either  Yale  or  Har- 
vard. I  simply  mention  that  to  illustrate  the  class  of  men  we  had  at  that  time. 
Since  then  the  mines  have  developed  largely  and  a  great  many  more  men  are  now 
employed,  who  if  they  have  any  ambition  above  the  per  diem  they  receive  they 
do  not  indicate  it.  You  can  divide  the  metalliferous  miners  into  two  claasea,  the 
miner  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  living  and  the  per  diem  he  is  getting  and 
the  miner  who  has  his  prospect  over  the  mountain  and  mines  by  the  day  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  enough  money  to  develop  his  property.  You  can  take  the  two 
classes  and  find  a  different  set  of  men  in  each.  One  is  of  the  lower  order,  you 
might  say,  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  social  condition  has  not  improved? — A.  I  think  it 
has  improved  materially.  The  social  surroundings  are  better.  They  have  better 
chances  for  development  if  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  improvement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  men  20  years  ago  were  educated  men,  as  compared  with  the 
number  employed  now? — ^A.  Why,  the  mining  camps  were  comparatively  new. 
There  were  no  churches,  and  homes  were  comparatively  new,  and  the  only  places 
of  natural  resort  were  the  saloons;  the  only  places  they  could  go  to  were  the 
saloons  and  hotels. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  What  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  day  s  wages 
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now  in  Onray,  where  you  ox>erated  in  1880? — ^A.  I  was  in  Gnnmson  County  in 
1880. 

Q.  What  was  the  comparative  purchasing  power  of  $4  in  1880  to  $3.50  now,  as 
to  the  necessaries  of  lifer — A.  I  would  say  that  $4  then  would  not  get  as  much 
as  $1 .50  would  now.  Everything,  of  course,  was  very  high  then.  Those  were  the 
days  of  stage  coaches  and  freighting  b^  teams.  In  some  thin^  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  answer  the  question.  For  instance,  m  GK)thic  that  year  I  paid  15  cents  a  pound 
for  oats,  50  cents  a  pound  for  bacon,  and  10  cents  a  pound  for  flour,  and  $4  did  not 
go  very  far — a  man  could  not  get  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  While  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  may  have 
increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  also  true  that  the  opportunities  to  spend 
money  to-day  are  far  greater — there  are  more  things  to  buy? — ^A.  I  have  never 
seen  any  charity  or  want  in  the  State  until  now. 

Q.  Take  24 — increase  or  decrease  in  number  employed,  etc. ;  what  have  you  to 
say  on  that  topic? — A.  I  think  our  emplojrees,  in  the  main,  are  gradually  increas- 
ing all  the  time.  Compared  with  the  mines  4  years  ago,  the  tendency  has  been 
generally  toward  an  increase.  The  excess  of  employees,  I  think,  is  largely  in  the 
centers — ^that  is,  the  lar^e  camps  and  the  cities.  There  are  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  ordinary  mining  camps  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtam  work  if  they 
absolutely  wanted  it.  Of  course  there  are  men  there  who  have  for  years  claimed 
they  could  not  obtain  work,  and  yet  while  they  were  unable  to  get  work,  as 
they  claimed,  an  entire  stranger  would  come  in  from  somewhere  else  and  get 
work  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  number  of  employees  is  greater  now  than  at  any  other  time  in  your 
State,  is  it? — ^A.  Outside  of  last  year,  yes. 

Q.  They  find  constant  emplo3nnent? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the  number  constantly 
employed  was  greater  last  year  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  I 
mean  running  right  straight  through.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  the 
State  done  by  parties  whom  you  would  not  call  laboring  men,  who  do  assessment 
work  on  their  own  claims. 

Q.  What  you  would  call  temporary  employment?— A.  Yes;  in  a  way.  In  my 
office  there  are  4  clerks;  they  are  going  out  next  week  to  work  their  assessments; 
they  will  be  about  30  days,  and  it  runs  that  way  all  over  the  State — doctors,  law- 
yers, and  all  the  professions.  The  men  take  their  vacation  by  going  out  and 
working  their  assessments,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  don't  suppose  they 
do  very  much,  but  they  hold  their  claims  in  working  their  assessments,  and  spend 
their  time  in  working  on  the  claims,  and  it  is  classed  as  work.  They  have  to  keep 
a  record  of  it.  Taking  the  men  who  are  employed  and  who  are  on  the  pay  roll 
month  in  and  month  out,  I  believe  there  were  more  men  employed  last  year  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Cripple  Creek,  of  course,  has  the 
largest  per  cent  employed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  employed  at  Aspen,  and 
Leadville,  and  over  m  the  San  Juan  country. 

Q.  Do  they  find  permanent  employment? — A.  Yes,  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  The  number  employed  was  greater  last  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  miners,  who  depend  upon  mining  exclusively  for  a  liveli- 
hood, out  of  employment  in  your  State  last  year? — A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  the  percentage  of  that  class,  compared 
with  the  whole,  approximately? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  could.  I  don't  believe  there 
are  many  but  what  could  get  emplosmient.    I  think  the  employment  is  there. 

Q.  They  don't  get  it. — ^A.  As  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  why  some  men  apparently 
seek  work  and  don't  get  it  I  don't  understand.  Another  man,  a  stranger,  comes 
in  the  meantime  and  gets  work  the  next  day  after  he  arrives.  I  don't  understand 
it,  unless  it  is  that  these  men  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  it  and  don't  really 
want  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  fact  that  they  go  to  seek  it  is  evidence  that  they  want  it,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Not  fully,  no. 

Q.  Unless  they  should  be  offered  it  and  refuse  to  take  it?— A.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration;  a  man  came  to  me  while  I  was  working  the  property  at  Leadville  and 
said,  ''Mr.  Lee,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  put  a  fellow  on,  could  you?"  Now, 
there  is  a  man  who  is  looKing  for  work,  and  there  is  an  implied  request,  but  I 
think,  and  have  always  felt  and  believed,  that  he  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  I  had  said  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  an  inherent  desire  upon  the  part  of  that  man  to  con- 
tinue in  idleness,  or  do  you  attribute  any  part  of  it  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  address  a  man  in  your  position,  or  any  other  cause? — A.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  as  a  general  proposition — ^men  who  follow  mining,  especially 
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in  the  Western  conntry,  I  believe,  are  not  of  the  most  highly  educated  class  of 
workmen;  in  metaliferons  mines,  in  all  of  the  mines  of  the  Western  country, 
where  school  facilities  are  not  as  good  as  they  are  in  other  States? — ^A.  School 
facilities  have  cut  very  little  fig^e  with  the  education  of  our  miners  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Nearly  all  miners  of  the  present  day  in  Colorado  are  imported.  They 
come  nere  from  the  Elastem  States.  I  presume  you  will  find  boys  of  22  or  23 
years  of  age  now  beginning  to  take  up  the  helm,  and  after  a  while  we  will  have 
the  Colorado  product. 

Q.  If  a  miner  seeks  employment  he  endeavors  to  make  himself  plainly  under- 
stood and  without  familiarity? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  asks,  **  Mr.  Lee,  have  you  a  job  for  me?"  in  so  many  words,  or,  "  Mr. 
Lee,  can  you  give  me  a  job?"  or,  *'  Mr.  Lee,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  put  me  on, 
could  you?"  It  simply  means  the  same  thing  to  him,  but  to  a  man  in  your 
position  it  may  seem  vastly  different?— A.  It  is  vastly  different. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  belief  that  if  a  man  is  asking  for  a  job,  and  it  had  the  same 
meaning,  that  he  ought  to  put  it  in  a  x)articular  way  in  order  to  be  denied  work?— 
A.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  that.  I  have  followed  it 
closely.  Some  men  actually  put  it  in  that  way  because  they  don't  wish  work. 
Others  put  it  in  the  same  way,  and,  of  course,  were  denied,  although  they  were 
really  good  workers,  and  really  wanted  work,  and  really  needed  it.  But  I  think 
that  where  most  men  don't  get  employment  it  is  very  likely  due  to  the  way  in 
which  they  ask  for  it.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  a  family  and  is  absolutely  needy 
and  wants  work,  and  shows  a  willingness  to  work,  he  is  given  a  preference  over 
anyone  else.  His  conduct,  in  a  manner,  identifies  him,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  needy  and  feels  needy  and  will  work;  so  we  do  business  in  that  way.  I  know 
of  a  few  cases  where  we  have  worked  an  injustice,  where  men  really  needed  work, 
and  it  was  denied  because  they  did  not  explain  their  position;  but  in  many,  many 
cases  I  know  the  men  would  have  been  very  much  disappointed  if  I  had  said, 
**  Yes;  come  to  work  in  the  morning.'' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason,  if  a  man  comes  and  asks  for  work,  why  he  should 
want  to  be  denied;  what  object  could  he  have? — A.  As  the  boys  say,  he  has  to 
make  a  showing  that  he  has  tried  to  get  work.  If  he  does  not  make  a  showing, 
the  boarding  boss  might  put  him  out,  and  the  boys  would  refuse  to  lend  him  money. 

Q.  Could  he  not  make  that  showing  without  going  to  you,  without  asking  for 
work?  Could  he  not  go  fishing,  for  instance,  and  say ,  *  *  I  have  seen  the  bosses  and 
they  refuse  me."— A.  Gk>od  many  of  them  do  fish. 

Q.  A  man  that  could  do  that  is  capable  of  lying,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  shorter  workday.  No.  29. — ^A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do 
justice  by  establishing  a  workday.  There  are  some  places  where  I  believe  it  would 
•  be  better  for  the  men  to  work  10  hours;  there  are  other  places  where  I  think  6  hours 
is  enough  for  them  to  work,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  either  the  men  or  the 
employers  for  the  legislature  to  make  it  a  certain,  fixed  time.  A  good  many 
factors  enter  into  these  thin^. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  in  your  State  were  they  work  6  hours? — A.  We  very 
often  work  men  6  hours  in  an  uprise,  drift,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  have 
worked  men  4  hours  and  paid  them  for  the  day.  That  would  be  where  the  water 
was  dripping  down.  There  has  always  been  a  disx>osition  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  work  men  shorter  hours  in  these  cases  and  pay  them  accordingly. 
I  don*t  know  of  a  instance  where  that 'has  not  been  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  any  mines  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan  in  your  State?— A.  I 
don't  know  of  one. 

Q.  Thirty H3even;  sufficiency  of  public  school  facilities  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories. — ^A.  I  think  the  school  facilities  are  ample;  and  the  public  school 
instruction  is  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  wants. 

Q.  Within  your  State?— A.  Yes.  We  pride  ourselves,  I  believe,  on  having  the 
best  school  system  of  any  State  in  the  Union  for  the  size;  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  that  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  we  believe  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  manual  training  schools? — ^A.  We  have  one 
.  very  good  one  here. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one  in  the  State? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  they  have 
one  at  Pueblo  or  not.  They  talked  of  starting  one  there,  but  I  am  not  positive. 
This  is  the  only  one  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Public  libraries  exist  in  a  great  many  towns  throughout  the  State;  of  course 
they  are  small  in  places  and  especially  in  the  mining  camps,  but  you  would  be  sur- 
prised if  you  were  to  visit  them  and  could  only  see  the  character  of  the  reading 
rooms  and  the  libraries  they  have  there.  You  go  to  a  mine  where  they  are  away 
up  in  the  mountains,  away  from  the  center,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  political  party 
wmch  is  not  represented  there;  and  they  have,  especially,  such  magazines  as  the 
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Forum,  Review,  and  that  class  of  literature.  I  believe,  in  proxK)rtion  to  the  people 
in  the  mining  districts,  as  compared  with  other  communities,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Congressional  Record  are  larger  in  number  than  in  almost  any 
other  place.  And  they  are  not  glanced  at  and  left  unread,  but  thev  are  read.  A 
man  living  up  in  the  mountains  has  nothing  to  do  but  work,  eat,  sleep,  and  read. 
He  reads  one  thing  and  another,  but  when  he  is  through  with  a  paper  it  is  read. 
Of  course  a  man  may  be  2  weeks  getting  his  mail,  but  when  he  gets  it  he  reads  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  inspection  force  was  inadequate.  Jplease  state  what 
appropriation  the  State  legislature  gives  you  for  your  work. — ^A.  The  total  appro- 
priation is  $20,000  for  two  years. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  salaries? — ^A.  Well,  the  salaries  and  ezx>enses  use  all  of 
that  but  $2,000,  and  that  $2,000  is  a  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  of&ce;  that  is,  $9,000  a  year  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  make  investigations  upon  complaint  of  the  employees  and  the 
employers  too? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  the  largest  number  of  complaints,  employees  or 
einployers? — A.  The  largest  number  comes  from  discharged  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  no  complaint  whatever  from  the  employ- 
ers, do  you,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mine? — ^A.  No.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  invited 
to  investigate.  We  are  very  often  invited  by  th«  employers  to  consult  with  them 
in  an  advisory  manner,  and  we  are  always  requested  to  come  in  any  time. 

Q.  You  have  a  larger  number  of  legitimate  complaints  than  you  can  attend 
to? — ^A.  No;  we  have  oeen  able  to  comply  with  the  complaints  filed ^  far;  but  it 
is  detrimental,  because  it  keeps  us  jumping  from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  In  other  words,  you  might  say  we  are  hitting  the  highest  places;  that  is, 
where  the  complaints  are  the  most  bitter,  so  that  it  keeps  us  going  all  of  the  time. 
If  we  were  adequately  equipped  to  investigate  we  could  tane  a  mining  district 
and  go  through  it  systematically  and  find  out  how  it  was  getting  along.  As  it  is 
now,  we  might  work  in  one  district  a  week  and  then  have  to  jump  over  to  some 
other  part  of  the  State.    That  is  where  it  hurts  us  in  trying  to  do  systematic  work. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  anonymous  complaints  and  given  them  attention? — 
A.  No.  We  have  received  a  good  many  that  were  signed,  but  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  the  men  who  signed  them  or  whose  names  were  signed  to  them,  did 
not  exist.  And  unless  they  are  signed  apparently  in  good  faith  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  upon  investigation  we  find  that  most  of  those 
who  make  complaint  have  a  spite  at  the  mine  because  they  have  been  discharged. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  good  many  good,  valid  complaints  from  miners  who 
have  families  who  are  endangered;  and  we  appreciate  those  very  much,  and  we 
protect  them  in  making  the  report  to  us,  for  if  they  were  known  to  have  made 
the  report  they  claim  their  position  would  be  sacrificed.  But  whether  that  is  so 
or  not  we  protect  them  and  make  all  changes  that  may  be  necessary  to  make. 
But  the  majority  of  them,  as  I  say,  are  made  oecause  of  spite. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  if  the  employees  in  the  mines  were  permitted  to  make 
anonymous  complaints,  you  would,  perhaps,  have  more  calls  than  you  now  have? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work.    It  is  merely  a  matter  of  supposition. 

Q.  The  impression  must  not  be  left  on  the  record  unless  correct  that  the  inspec- 
tion department  shall  wait  in  any  case  until  the  employees  make  complaint? — 
A.  I  hope  such  an  impression  will  not  be  left,  because  our  men  are  in  the  field 
constantly;  they  are  in  the  field  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  additional  inspectors,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  added  to  j^our 
present  force? — A.  Well,  if  we  had  siif&cient  special  inspectors  for  looking  into 
casualties  and  thus  x)ermitting  the  men  to  go  right  through  the  State  and  finish  a 
county  when  in  that  county,  1  think  probably  four  more  inspectors  would  keep 
things  moving  right  along.  The  point  is  this:  If  we  have,  under  our  present  law, 
an  inspector  worning  in  Gilpin  County  up  north,  and  an  accident  happens  in  San 
Juan  County  down  in  the  southwest,  and  if  it  is  an  aggravated  case,  the  inspector 
has  to  leave  Gilpin  County  and  go  a  day-and-a-half  ride  to  San  Juan  County.  He 
may  work  there  a  week  and  then  have  to  go  to  Cripple  Creek.  You  can  see  he 
will  be  spending  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  his  time  in  traveling,  whereas  if 
we  had  a  man  appointed  in  San  Juan  County  to  investigate  that  acciaent  there  so 
that  the  man  in  Gilpin  County  could  remain  there  and  finish  his  investigation  in 
that  county,  it  would  be  an  entire  saving  of  the  railroad  travel  and  the  cost  of 
sleeping  car  and  other  expenses  of  traveling.  I  think  4  more  men  would  keep 
things  m  good  shape  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Part  II — as  to  capital  employed.  Take  the  first  subject— capital  invested 
during  the  past  50  years? — A.  There  has  been  more  money  expended  than  has  been 
taken  out  or  the  mines  of  Colorado  in  the  past  .">()  years.  As  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, the  mines  have  cost  more  than  they  have  produced. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  that  it  has  cost  more  money  to  produce  the  minerals  of 
Ck>lorado  than  the  market  value  of  those  minerals;  more  than  the  amount  that 
they  have  brought  to  the  men  who  have  produced  them? — A.  I  would  amend  that 
a  little:  There  has  been  more  money  expended  in  searching  for  and  extracting  the 
precious  metals  of  Colorado  than  has  been  extracted  from  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  as  a  broad  proposition? — ^A.  Yes.  I  could  make  fig^ures 
here  in  20  minutes  that  would  scare  you,  and  substantiate  that,  too. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  the  mining  industry  is  a  more 
profitable  industry  than  other  lines  of  business  in  your  State.  It  is  difficult  to 
narmonize  your  statement  with  that. — ^A.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  will  come  up 
presently  from  the  questions;  I  don*t  believe  they  are  incompatible  at  all.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  in  mining  is  spent  in  a  way  that  you  can  not  count 
the  cost  of  production  until  it  is  expended;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  not  count  it  up 
against  the  production  until  it  is  expended.  Thousands  of  people  who  engage  in 
the  business  are  money  out,  while  otners,  who  reduce  it  to  an  absolute  mathemati- 
cal proposition,  are  not  out  much  money  expended  in  search  of  the  metal.  The 
thousands  of  failures  operate  to  make  a  balance.  I  believe  that  in  small  mercan- 
tile establishments  the  percentage  balances  better  than  in  almost  any  other  line, 
but  mining  is  far  ahead  of  it.  You  will  find  camxw  where  there  is  very  Uttle  mining 
done — a  good  deal  of  prospecting  done  and  a  great  deal  of  gambhng  done;  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  and  camps  where  there  is  a  large  produc- 
tion of  metal.  You  must  take  into  consideration  also  the  vast  amount  of  money 
spent  in  search  of  these  metals.  Cripple  Creek  is  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest 
mining  camps  in  the  world;  there  is  no  disputing  it;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  been  more  money  spent  there  than  has  ever  been  extracted  from 
it.  The  money  spent  everywhere,  in  small  camps  and  large,  in  searching  for  the 
metal— prospecting,  gambling  in  stocks,  etc. — ^must  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  balanced  against  the  great  producing  mines. 

Q.  The  money  spent  in  prosx)ecting  is  included  in  your  statement  as  an  expendi- 
ture in  mining? — ^A.  Yes;  I  don*t  see  how  you  can  leave  it  out.  If  you  want  to 
prospect  and  hire  one  or  two  or  ten  men  to  work  for,  say,  30  days  each  year,  you 
would  not  put  that  money  in  unless  you  expected  to  get-somethmg  out  of  it. 

Q.  Then  that  brings  us  to  the  plain  proposition  that,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, a  very  large  amount  is  to  oe  considered  as  being  expendea  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  mines  by  parties  who  have  never  done  any  mimng,  unless  you  incluae 
in  that  term  the  search  for  the  metals? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  investment  pay,  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  business, 
turning  our  attention  to  those  wno  are  actually  engaged  in  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
paying  more  than  other  lines  of  business  where  the  capital  is  sufficient  to  go  right 
along  and  not  be  stopped  by  adversity.  We  have  men  in  this  State,  for  instance, 
who  Keep  a  crowd  oi  men  in  the  field  all  the  time  looking  for  mines  and  for  new 
camps,  and  they  assume  that  if  they  get  one  ^ood  mine  out  of  10  it  is  a  paying 
proposition.  They  will  take  10  properties  and  expend  $25,000  or  $50,000  on  them. 
They  may  get  nothing  out  of  nine  of  them,  but  if  they  get  their  money  back  out  of 
the  tenth  one  they  generally  get  much  more  back  than  the  amount  expended  on 
all  of  them;  for  if  they  get  a  mine  at  all  it  is  apt  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  amount 
taken  out  of  it  is  counted  against  the  amount  expended  in  searching  for  those  that 
might  not  pay  anything. 

Q.  Forty-seven;  taxation. — A.  Well,  our  taxation  law  here  is  evaded  a  ^eat 
deal  on  mines;  but  it  is  an  imjiosition  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  evasion  of  it.  The  i)roduction  of  the  metalliferous  mine  is  taxed 
a  certain  i)er  cent  of  its  gross  value.  Now  if  they  are  working  all  right  and  pro- 
ducing one  grade  of  ore,  a  high  grade,  it  is  all  rii?ht;  but  when  you  come  to  p^et  a 
low  g^ade,  with  the  cost  of  milling,  it  is  a  worthless  product  to  start  with,  and  the 
gross  value  will  run  it  up  until  you  get  nothing  out  of  it,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
loss  even  without  counting  the  cost  of  concentrating.  Now  you  put  that  into 
dollars  and  cents  and  fix  the  tax  on  the  gross  valuation  and  I  don't  see  where  the 
justice  comes  in,  and  that  is  where  the  evasion  is  largely  made  in  fixing  the  gross 
valuation.  In  dealing  on  one  production  I  have  managed  to  get  the  absolute 
production  of  the  finisned  product.  I  have  also  managed  to  ^et  them  divided  into 
kinds  with  the  absolute  understanding  and  agreement  that  it  would  not  be  used 
as  individual  ground  of  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  there  not  a  small  tax  upon  the  ground? — A. 
No.  Surface  improvements  are  taxed,  but  where  the  improvements  are  small  it 
practically  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the  land  itself. 

Q.  Yes,  and  ordinary  prospects,  while  idle,  are  also  taxed,  are  they  not? — A.  Not 
unless  patented.  If  a  prospect  is  patented  it  usually  has  some  small  improve- 
ment on  it  sufficient  to  get  the  patent,  which  easily  keei>s  it  under  the  rule  as  to 
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improvements,  and  if  it  is  lying  idle  the  tax  is  simply  on  the  improvements. 
That  improvement  may  be  a  little  hole  in  the  g^ond  or  a  shack  of  some  kind  that 
is  not  worth  anything.    Onr  tax  laws  are  not  what  thev  should  be  in  that  respect. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  that? — ^A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  Mexican  law. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place  you  don^t  own  anything  in  Mexico.  It 
is  owned  by  the  G-ovemment,  and  you  have  a  right  to  so  much  ^ound,  the  size 
of  which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  of  one  of  our  mining  claims,  and 
you  pay  to  the  Gk)vemment  |lO  per  year  for  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  pay  a 
tax  on  the  output,  which  is  a  tax  on  the  claim  itself.  And  when  you  fail  to  pay 
your  taxes  on  the  land  it  reverts  to  the  Qovemment  and  is  open  to  relocation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Take  up  No.  49,  discriminations  in  freight  rates; 
effects  of,  on  capital,  on  labor  and  on  localities. — A.  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the 
discrimination  of  freight  rates,  I  believe  the  Smith-Moffatt  combination  is  proba- 
bly the  largest.  They  were  probably  the  largest  operators,  at  the  time  I  was  there 
in  Leadville,  in  the  State,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  they  got  rebates,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  it  or  not;  I  know  I  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  You  know  of  none  in  the  State? — ^A.  I  know  of  none,  only  by  report. 

Q.  Closing  of  mines  in  localities;  causes,  natural  and  artificial? — ^A.  There  are 
a  great  many  mines  now  closed  down,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  only 
temi)orary. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  recent  closing?— A.  It 
is  tne  8-hour  law,  as  to  how  they  shall  work,  and  what  their  future  course  will 
be,  together  with  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters,  affording  a  poor  market. 

^.  Are  the  smelters  that  have  shut  down  recently  combination  smelters  or 
individual  ones? — A.  They  are  what  are  designated  as  the  trust  smelters.  They 
are  combination  smelters  that  have  shut  down;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  individual  smelters;  are  they  running? — ^A.  Yes, 
the  Guggenheim  smelter  is  running. 

Q.  If  tnese  smelters  were  not  in  the  «o-called  trust  would  they,  in  your  judg- 
ment, be  shut  down  to-day? — ^A.  Not  all  of  them;  some  of  them  would. 

Q.  What  effect,  then,  does  the  combination  of  these  smelters,  in  your  judgment, 
have  upon  mining,  beiieficial  or  otherwise? — A.  At  the  present  time  it  is  detri- 
mental in  the  main,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  could  be  made  beneficial,  or  that  it  will  be  made  bene- 
ficial?—A,  It  will  be. 


at 

will 

afford  to  allow  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  combination  can  shut  down  the  Durango  smelter 
and  not  injure  the  company  at  all  by  running  their  ore  to  the  Denver,  Pueblo,  or 
Leadville  plants?— A.  Yes,  it  is  possible. 

Q.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  miners  at  Silverton? — A.  It  would 
increase  the  tariff  on  their  ore  very  materially.    It  would  not  help  them. 

Q.  Is  not  such  a  course  always  possible,  if  not  probable,  if  the  committee  found 
it  to  the  interests  of  the  combination  to  shut  down  a  plant  here  and  there? — A.  It 
is  possible,  but  in  this  case  I  hardly  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  of  employees  around  smelters,  as  to  buying  lots  and 
bunding  little  houses? — ^A.  A  great  many  at  and  around  the  smelters  build  houses. 
Very  often  the  companies  have  houses. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  of  smelter  workmen  to  become  a  part  of  the 
institution  itself  and  bi^d  little  homes  with  the  intention  of  remainmg  perma- 
nently?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  effect  would  the  permanent  closing  down  of  a  smelter  like 
Durango  have  on  the  smelter  men  who  have  built  the  homes? — ^A.  Temporarily  it 
would  be  disastrous. 

Q.  Would  it  not  break  up  their  homes  if  they  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  follow 
their  avocation? — ^A.  Yes,  if  no  other  smelter  went  in  there.  I  think  in  the  case 
pointed  out  another  smelter  would  be  there  very  quickly. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  up  with  the  other  great  trust  machinery,  like  refining  sugar 
and  oil,  where  they  have  gone  into  the  combinations? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  generally  dismantle  their  refineries  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  outlying  points  and  go  to  the  great  centers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  smaller  places? — ^A.  It  retards 
them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  always  have  a  tendency  to  congest  the  population  in  great  cen- 
ters?— ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  wonld  be  beneficial  to  the  main  indnstry  or  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people? — A.  It  wonld  be  detrimental  if  crowded  out  along  that 
line.  When  they  concentrate  or,  in  other  words,  put  their  forces  in  a  common 
center,  I  should  say  it  wonld  be  very  detrimental. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  combination  of  these  smelters  I  got  the  impression  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  really  beneficial  to  mining?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  For  what  reason?— A.  The  reason  is  this:  Tney  changed  their  mill  ore  in 
the  last  10  years.  For  a  certain  class  of  ore  they  have  charged  a  very  high  rate, 
and  other  classes  of  ore  have  demanded  a  premium.  The  competition  between 
the  various  plants  has  brought  about  this  condition.  The  premium  on  the  good 
fluxing  ores  was  more  than  added  to  the  nondesirable  ores.  Now,  in  the  combi- 
nation you  do  away  with  it  and  you  have  a  distributing  point  whereby  a  large 
plant  can  have  the  good  ores  taken  from  one  plant  to  another,  and  in  that  way  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  treatment  charge  of  the  ore  to  the  individual. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  they  have  shut  down  the  trust 
smelters,  is  it  not  i)ossible  for  the  organization  to  divert  the  ores  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Idaho,  and  surrounding  territory  to  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake  City  and  smelt 
them  there,  whereas  they  formerly  came  here?- A.  It  is  possible,  but  I  don't  think 
it  is  probable. 

Q.  Well,  the  manager  of  the  combination,  the  local  manager,  said  to  us 
yesterday  that  they  have  sent  out  about  800  tons  daily  from  here.  Is  that  a 
detriment  or  a  benefit  to  the  industries  of  the  State? — ^A.  It  is  detrimental  to  the 
industrial  condition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  p<^ble,  if  not  probable,  that  these  things  may  ^o  on— has  it  not 
been  your  experience  that  wherever  a  great  power  is  in  charge  m  a  State,  either 
with  labor  organizations  or  with  or^nizations  of  capital,  if  not  controlled,  it  is 
unfavorable  to  business? — A.  Yes.  iTow,  I  have  answered  your  question  assum- 
ing one  thing  and  that  is  this:  Under  our  present  conditions  I  don't  believe  these 
conditions  are  possible,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  two  trusts  instead  of  one. 
The  Guggenheim  trust  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Q.  It  is  running,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  but  they  can  afford  to  run.  They  have 
more  money,  and  it  is  a  bigger  institution  than  all  of  this  combine  or  so-called 
trust  put  together. 

Q.  Then  one  trust  is  liable  to  destroy  another? — ^A.  The  competition  there  is  the 
life  of  trade.  If  they  should  go  in  together  it  mig[ht  be  very  disastrous.  Mr. 
Guggenheim  has  practicalljr  controlled  the  situation  in  this  State  for  2  years. 

Q.  Where  does  niscombmation  reach  to? — A.  Mexico.  They  have  3  smelters 
and  refineries — 1  at  Trenton,  N.  J . — ^and  they  have  the  biggest  plant  in  the  State  here. 
I  believe  the  capital  back  of  their  smelters  is  something  around  125  millions,  and 
the  other  people  only  claim  to  have  about  85  millions;  and,  as  I  say,  the  Guggen- 
heim people  nave  had  control  of  the  situation  for  2  years,  and  in  the  last  18  months 
have  paid  more  for  ore  in  Pueblo  than  they  have  got  out  of  it.  They  have  paid 
more  in  Pueblo  than  they  can  get  in  New  York.  This  forced  these  other  people 
into  the  position  they  are  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  his  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  When  an  organization  of  this  kind  gets  into  trouble 
witn  its  men,  are  they  not  liable  to  shut  down  all  the  plants  in  this  State  where 
the  trouble  occurs,  and  run  them  in  other  places  where  they  have  no  trouble  as  to 
labor,  in  order  to  make  the  men  come  to  terms — is  not  that  a  power  that  would 
naturally  be  used?— A.  It  might  be  true. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  this  is  a  dangerous  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
any  combination? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  the  smelting  of  ores  with  any 
other  industry.  This  is  an  industry,  a  business  with  too  mucn  money  involved 
in  it,  and  they  can  not  come  to  the  large  centers,  but  must  be  at  certain  points; 
they  can  not  get  away  from  them  because  transi)ortation  on  ores  is  such  a  great 
item  that  they  must  be  where  the  ore  is,  and  then  there  is  a  limit  to  reduction  in 
transportation.  Here  we  have  the  valuable  product  and  the  conditions  that  are 
most  favorable,  and  we  can  produce  it  and  put  it  down  in  the  general  centers  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else.  If  they  were  all  one,  all  went  together  in 
a  trust — ^in  other  words,  became  one  trust— out  of  the  money  they  have  at  their  back 
they  would  have  the  ore  producers  in  their  grasp,  and  of  course  they  could  run 
or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  and  it  would  probably  result  in  local  capital  here  put- 
ting in  a  smelter  of  its  own.  I  don't  expect  to  see  these  things,  because  there  is 
too  much  money  involved,  and  the  smelters  must  be  where  the  product  of  ore  is. 
The  transportation  charges  will  not  admit  of  their  being  elsewhere. 

Q.  But  it  is  possible?- A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  And  they  can  hold  that  power  over  their  employees  and  over  the  mining 
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industry  if  they  see  fit? — A.  Yes;  they  can,  if  you  put  it  in  that  sense;  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  probable  that  they  will. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Is  the  Guggenheim  concern  a  trust  in  the  nsaal  accep- 
tation or  the  term?  Did  ne  form  a  company  and  purchase  a  lot  of  smelters  througn- 
out  the  State,  or  did  he  build  them  up  nimself ? — A.  He  built  them  himself.  It  is 
not  a  trust  in  the  common  acceptation  or  understanding  of  what  a  trust  is.  They 
are  a  large  family,  a  very  wealthy  family,  and  they  have  been  building  up  their 
industry  a  long  time.  They  don't  have  to  come  into  this  combine.  In  fact,  they 
are  bigger  than  the  combine;  they  have  more  money.  Mr.  Guggenheim's  enjoy- 
ment and  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  the  philanthropist  of  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.}  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  this  firm  of  Gug- 
genheims  paid  more  for  their  raw  material  here  than  they  received  for  the  finished 
product  in  New  York? — ^A.  For  a  portion  of  it — the  lead  ores.  It  is  very  easy  in 
smelting.  If  I  pay  you  $10  per  ton  more  than  the  metal  in  the  ore  is  worth  and 
then  charge  $15  per  ton  more  than  I  am  entitled  to  charge,  I  would  be  coming  out 
pretty  nearly  even  on  the  deal. 

Q.  Admitting  that  each  buyer  is  a  consumer. — A.  No;  he  is  simply  to  me  the 
same  as  you  are.  You  are  selling  lead  ore  for  which  I  pay  you  $10  more  than  it 
is  worth.  Each  buyer  is  selling  siliceous  ore,  which  I  treat  at  $15  more  than  it  is 
worth;  you  get  $10  more  than  you  are  entitled  to  and  I  am  charging  $15  more 
than  I  am  entitled  to,  and  the  balance  of  $5  Ib  in  my  favor. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  I  understand  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  pays  this 
price  m  order  to  get  the  lead  for  the  fluxing  and  in  order  that  ne  may  supply  his 
customers? — ^A.  Yes.  The  lead  is  essential  for  the  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  always  at  a  premium.  They  have  to  have  it  in  the  fluxing,  and  if 
they  can  divert  it  around  into  the  different  plants,  then  instead  of  A,  B,  and  C 
having  to  pay  $15  per  ton  or  $20  per  ton  for  treatment,  they  can  divert  that  right 
into  the  smelter  and  cut  the  price  for  treatment  down  to  a  third  or  a  fourth. 
Lead  has  always  been  at  a  premium  since  1881  and  1882,  and  it  has  always  brought 
as  much  in  the  ore  as  it  is  worth  in  the  foreign  markets  or  in  New  York,  and  not 
in  proportion  to  the  business  in  which  it  is  used — ^in  the  smelting.  There  is 
always  a  big  demand  for  lead  ores  to  use  in  fluxing  the  other  ores.  The  Omaha, 
and  m  fact  most  of  the  smelters,  get  their  lead  from  the  CkBur  d'Alenes  or  did 
up  to  the  time  of  the  trouble  at  Wardner.  That  is  a  feature  in  smelting;  they 
have  to  have  it  in  the  fluxing. 

Q.  By  controlling  the  lead  production  they  practically  control  the  smelting? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  the  other  companies  can  not  get  the  fluxes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  he  controls  the  lead  product  why  is  it  that  he  sells 
the  finished  product  in  New  York  at  such  prices  as  you  have  stated? — ^A.  The 
market  controls  the  finished  product.  He  only  controls  the  producing  end,  and 
he  makes  it  up  by  his  charges.  The  man  with  the  siliceous  ore  has  to  pay  that 
premium.  The  smelter  is  not  out  anything.  He  takes  so  much  lead  ore  to  treat 
so  much  siliceous  ore.  Now  he  pays  a  premium  for  the  lead  ore  and  charges  a 
big  treatment  price  for  the  siliceous  ore  to  make  it  come  out  even.  So  far  as  the 
smelters  are  in  competition,  one  with  the  other,  none  of  them  could  compete  for 
the  lead  product  because  he  controls  it,  but  there  was  enough  ore  scattered  about 
that  if  they  could  get  it  together  and  under  one  management  they  could  divert 
10  or  15  cars  from  one  plant  to  another  and  thus  keep  the  scale  of  prices  down  to 
the  standard  point.  There  is  scarcely  6  months  in  the  year,  for  the  -psLSt  10  years, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  change  of  the  price  of  treatment  of  ores  in  Colorado. 
For  a  part  of  the  time  the  lead  mines  panned  out  well  and  the  operators  gave  the 
siliceous  mines  the  benefit  of  it  and  dropjHjd  the  cost  of  treatment.  It  lias  been 
up  and  down  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  believe  by  reason  of  his  large  capital  he  is  able  to  exercise  an  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  smelters?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  speaking  of  competition  between  these  people,  that  the  smelt- 
ing industry  differed  from  other  industries?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  competition  more  fierce  between  them? — A.  No;  the  investment  in  plants 
is  more  extensive  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  greater.    The  amount  of  money 
invested  is  much  larger.    The  amount  of  money  necessary  to  furnish  equipment 
runs  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.    You  have  that  much  lying 
!  there. 

I  Q.  But  the  number  engaged  in  the  business  is  far  less  than  in  any  other  lines 

of  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  other  line  of  investment  in  which  there 
is  less  competition  than  there  is  among  the  smelter  people? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 


that  I  can.    The  trades  are  very  well  distributed  now  in  competing  for  business. 
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Q.  By  reason  of  their  smelter  trust  would  it  not  seem  that  competition  between 
them  would  be  less  fierce  than  it  would  in  industries  in  which  greater  numbers  are 
engaged?— A.  I  might  say  that  from  the  way  business  has  been  here  for  the  -past 
six  or  eight  years  none  of  them  have  made  any  money.  They  have  not  paid  any 
dividends,  although  the  claim  is  that  they  n:iake  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  books  and  I  know  that  they  have  not 

Said  any  dividenos.  The  competition  has  been  fierce  enough  to  run  the  business 
own  to  where  they  have  not  made  anything.  Of  course  they  have  made  money 
at  some  of  the  plants  but  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  it  not  the  understanding  that  the  Grant  smelter 
largely  controls  the  lead  product  of  Idaho? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  Gug|;enheim  tne  other  lead  product;  and,  as  I  understand  yovLT  point, 
the  other  individual  smelters  have  had  to  use  lead,  and  they  are  practically  help- 
less?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  by  reason  of  that,  the  combination  of  all  the  individual 
smelters  vnth  the  Grant  smelter  will  give  them  the  lead  as  well  as  Guggenheim? — 
A.  It  will  be  one  combination  against  the  other.  The  smelters  that  are  combined 
can  offset  the  advantages  of  the  other  plant,  which,  as  individuals,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do. 

Q.  What  effect  does  concentration  and  consolidation  have  upon  wages  of 
employees? — A.  Well,  the  history  of  combinations  on  a  large  scale,  I  think,  shows 
that  they  have  been  detrimental  to  wages. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  been? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  regulation  of  these  great  com- 
binations by  law,  so  that  they  may  not  oppress  this  great  army  of  employees? — A. 
No,  I  don't  believe  that  I  have.  It  is  a  great  question  and  one  that  I  don't  feel 
competent  to  pass  UDon. 

Q.  What  do  y-ou  tnink  of  the  advisability  of  a  few  inspectors  to  see  that  they 
don't  impose  ui>on  the  public,  the  same  as  the  Gt)vemment  has  for  the  national 
banks? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  law. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  having  investigation  into  and  the  limitation  of  the 
so-called  watering  stock? — A.  I  would  be  favorable  to  that. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  any  artificial  i)erson  created  by  the  State  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  peopjle  of  the  State  should  have-  its  stock  inflated,  do  you? — A.  No;  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  And  your  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  limited  by  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No.  54;  the  effects  of  machinery  on  prices,  etc.? — A.  In  connection  with 
metalliferous  mining^  improved  machinery  has  been  very  beneficial.  It  has 
increased  the  production  very  materially,  and  it  has  given  employment  to  a  great 
many  more  men.  It  has  also  made  his  employment,  his  labor,  lighter,  especially 
in  the  hoisting  plants,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  profitable  a  great  many 
low  grades  of  ore  that  were  formerly  unprofitable  and  unworthy  of  treatment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mining  industry,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cinnabar,  or 
any  other  of  these  metals,  that  is  producing  a  supply  that  is  oeyond  the  demand? — 
A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  the  minerals  produced  in  Colorado? — A.  I  think 
so.    There  certainly  is  for  the  gold. 

Q.  And  your  silver  market  is  active? — ^A.  Yes;  and  copper  has  been  very  active. 
Copper  is  very  high.    Lead  is  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1878. 

Q.  Productive  capacity  of  the  latest  mining  machinery  as  compared  with 
machinery  10  and  20  years  ago;  effect  on  cost  of  output  and  on  overproduction — 
has  there  been  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  past  20  years? — ^A.  I  can  say 
that  Colorado  has  practically  only  commenced  to  mine;  that  within  the  past  5 
years  worthless  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  profit,  and  are  being  worked  to  a 
profit  now.  The  future  possibilities  can  only  fee  conjectured.  It  is  largely  due 
to  science  and  the  application  of  economical  plants.  Electricity  in  Colorado  has 
advanced  very  matermlly.  Colorado  claims  the  honor  of  having  the  first  plant 
that  has  demonstrated  electrical  results  that  were  claimed  by  the  leading  elec- 
trical engineers  to  be  impossible.  I  am  speaking  of  the  plant  at  Telluride.  It 
was  claitned  that  at  that  altitude  it  could  not  be  accomplished,  that  it  would  be 
worthless,  but  the  men  in  charge  nevertheless  went  ahead  and  spent  $20,000  or 
$80,000  for  the  different  apparatus  to  transmit  the  power,  and  now  they  are  run- 
ning the  mills  there  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  fey  electricity,  and  to  a  great 
advantage. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  extension  of  foreign  markets,  possibilities  and 
methods? — ^A.  I  have  looked  some  into  that  subject,  but  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  it.    I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  section  of  the  country 
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will  furnish  all  the  steel  and  iron  used  west  of  us,  and  that  we  are  just  opening 
upon  a  great  era. 

Q.  How  is  the  mining  industry  for  steel  and  iron? — A.  It  is,  as  we  would  say,  on 
the  bum.    It  is  very  high. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  steel  and  iron  plant  at  Pueblo? — A.  Yes;  I  have 
been  through  it  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  extent  of  that? — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  just  what  it  is, 
although  I  have  it  in  my  office.  They  have  been  adding  a  great  deal  of  modem 
machinery  there  in  the  last  year.  They  turn  out  steel  rails,  nails,  plates,  railroad 
spikes,  and  that  class  of  material. 

O.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  that  work  in  that  plant  when  it  is  running 
at  full  capacity? — A.  No.    It  would  merely  be  a  guess  on  my  part. 

9-  What  is  the  character  of  the  labor,  black  or  white? — ^A.  In  certain  x>ortions 
it  is  nearly  all  black. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  colored  labor  came  from? — ^A.  Alabama  lareely. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  they  were  working  about  the  furnaces.  That  is  where 
they  use  the  colored  help  largely. 

Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  imi)ort  that  labor? — A.  No. 
But  you  know  it  was  imported? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  mining  industry  in  a  very  prosx>erous  condition 
in  Colorado  to-day? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  No  more  than  it  has  been? — A.  Not  so  much  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  2  years. 
It  has  dropx>ed  off  very  materially  in  the  last  30  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  outlook? — A.  The  general  outlook,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  strikes,  was  for  the  most  successful  year  m  the  history  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  realization  of  that  prospect  if  the 
labor  troubles  had  not  occurred? — A.  I  do.  In  fact,  there  is  no  aoubt  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  then,  in  view  of  the  prosperous  outlook,  that  labor  was  jus- 
tified in  asking  for  an  increase  of  wa^es,  the  increase  that  came  with  the  reduction 
in  hours,  because  it  was  an  increase  if  they  received  the  same  pay  for  8  hours  that 
they  had  formerly  received  for  10  hours.    Don't  you  think  in  view  of  the  bright 

frosx)ect  that  they  were  justified? — A.  It  is  costing  everyone  too  much  money,  and 
do  not  think  it  should  have  come  around  in  that  way.  I  believe  in  high  wages 
but  I  don't  like  to  see  the  advance  come  in  that  way.  I  was  opposed  to  this  8- 
hour  bill  in  the  legislature,  and  when  it  came  to  the  judicial  committee  I  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  natural  time  for  the  employees  to  look  for  an  increase,  when 
there  were  such  bright  prospects  in  the  industries  of  the  State? — ^A.  While  the 
prospect  in  some  places  merited  this  increase,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  law  of  this 
kina  that  would  not  hurt.  The  question  was  not  one-sided,  because  when  you 
take  out  20  per  cent  to  put  on  the  men's  wages  by  reducing  his  hours  it  comes 
off  the  producer  of  the  ore.  Then  if  the  smelter  adds  20  x)^r  cent  to  his  wages, 
where  does  that  come  from?  It  comes  from  the  man  who  produces  the  ore.  He 
has  to  make  that  up  and  he  gets  a  great  big  cut  in  the  price  for  his  ore.  In  other 
words,  the  producer  of  the  ore  gets  it  on  both  ends  of  tne  string,  and  there  are  so 
many  of  our  mines  working  so  close  to  the  red  line  in  the  ledger  that  when  they 
pay  the  expense  of  mining  they  have  very  little  left,  and  if  there  is  any  reduction 
in  the  price  paid  for  their  ores  evervthing  would  come  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  If  all  the  mines  in  Colorado  were  like  the  Portland,  the  Indepen- 
dence, the  Welden,  or  Smuggler-Union,  or  Tom  Boy,  then  I  would  have  absolutely 
no  fear  of  the  8-hour  law.  The  amount  of  money  paid  by  them  for  labor  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  amount  of  money  produced  by  the  mines. 
But  with  some  of  the  mines  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  get  along  at  all,  and  this  change 
would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  mines,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  would  be  stopped  in  that  way. 

Q.  Before  this  bright  prospect  came  about  the  employers  were  paying  the  pres- 
ent scale,  were  they  not? — A.  There  has  been  practically  no  difference  in  the  scale 
in  the  State. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  they  were  paying  that  at  a  loss,  do  you? — A.  Some  of 
them  were.  It  is  only  temporary  where  they  have  been  doing  that.  Some  of  the 
mines  I  have  in  mind  now  are  not  doing  anything.  I  should  say  there  are  10,000 
men  out  of  employment  here  at  the  present  time,  pending  the  settlement  of  this 
controversy.  I  think  that  is  a  conservative  estimate,  not  including  the  smelter 
employees.    I  am  speaking  about  the  mining  districts. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  justified  in  calling  for  10-hour  pay  for 
8-hour  work? — ^A.  Yes;  they  would  come  to  that  when  the  mines  are  developed. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  very  hard  to  explain.  At  Aspen,  on  these  big 
mines,  when  they  are  developed  to  a  certain  ixAnt  they  come  to  8  hours.    They 
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will  all  come  to  8  honrs  as  soon  as  they  can,  bnt  there  is  a  time  when  they  can  not 
do  it,  and  that  time  is  the  present  with  a  good  many  of  them.  Now  when  a  mine 
gets'to  a  certain  point,  where  they  are  able  to  take  out  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  month, 
and  their  operating  expenses  are  such  as  to  leave  them  a  large  margin,  they  cut 
the  shift  to  8  hours.  But  they  have  to  reach  that  point  where  their  operating 
expenses  and  their  output  will  allow  them  to  do  that,  otherwise  they  can  not 
run  at  any  profit. 

Q.  Is  the  difficulty  now  so  much  in  the  mines  as  it  is  in  the  smelters  in  regard 
to  the  wages  for  hours? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  largely  in  the  smelters,  and  I 
think  if  tne  matter  had  been  left  alone  the  smelters  would  have  been  able  to 
adjust  their  difficulties  with  the  men,  and  I  know  that  they  would  in  the  mines. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  **  left  alone?  "—A.  If  there  had  been  no  law  passed — 
if  uiere  had  been  no  agitation  about  it— there  is  no  reason  why  the  smelters  should 
be  shut  down  now.  Tne  time  for  the  trouble  would  have  been  when  the  supreme 
court  decided  whether  this  law  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  It  is  simply 
brought  about  by  agitation. 

Q.  Is  not  the  main  cause  for  the  smelters  being  shut  down  the  fact  that  certain 
employers  will  not  recogjnize  the  union? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  think 
that  probably  had  some  influence,  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  they  could  get  together  on  that  question  the  smelters 
would  start  up? — A.  Yes;  if  they  could  ^et  together  on  it. 

2.  And  it  is  a  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  On  page  9, industrial  and  remedial  legislation; 
employers'  liability  laws. — A.  We  have  an  employers'  liability  law  on  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  and  I  believe  under  its  provisions  if  a  man  is  hurt  in  a  mine  by  some 
mechanical  appliance  while  under  the  direction  and  control  and  operation  of  the 
company  the  company  is  liable  for  5  or  6  thousand  dollars'  damages;  but  that  the 
company  is  not  liable  if  he  is  hurt  through  the  carelessness  of  a  coemployee. 

9.  In  other  words,  it  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common-law  principle? — ^A.  Yes. 
It  is  made  inoperative  by  amendments  enacted  into  it  at  the  time  it  was  passed. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  always  arises? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  there  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  coemployee  it  permits  the 
owner  to  escape  responsibility? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  hurt  by  reason  of  defective  machinery  then  the  company  is  re- 
sponsible?— ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  Without  contributory  negligence? — ^A.  Yes. 


What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  an  employers'  liability  law?  In  other  words, 
do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  employee  to  say  that  he  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
employment  of  his  coemployee  and  be  held  responsible  for  his  negligence? — ^A.  As 
a  moral  question  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Should  not  the  law  follow  the  moral  aspect  of  it?— A.  I  think  so.  If  it  could 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  abused,  it  should. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject? — A.  I  don't  think  I  have. 
The  matter  has  been  fought  over  three  or  four  times  and  it  seems  we  can  not  get 
at  it.    There  should  be  a  just  and  equitable  distinction  between  the  two. 

Q.  Has  not  your  failure  always  been  on  the  idea  of  excessive  damages? — A.  Yes, 
I  think  it  has  been. 

Q.  But  you  can  see  no  reason  why  the  man  who  employs  all  of  his  laborers 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  agents  that  he  selects  himself,  in  a 
reasonable  degree? — A.  Morally  he  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  should  follow  the  moral  aspect?— A.  I  know  it.  But  I  don't 
want  to  pass  on  the  le^l  part  of  it.  I  would  want  to  read  the  law  first  in  order 
to  iustly  comprehend  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  of  the  State? — A. 
The  last  legislature,  in  regard  to  metalliferous  mining,  x>assed  some  excellent  laws 
in  relation  to  the  sanitary  features  of  mining  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  think  them  sufficient? — ^A.  No;  but  it  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  law  in  the  State  before  this.  It  was  simply  a  custom 
in  each  camp  that  certain  things  should  be  done,  but  this  law  divides  the  respon- 
sibility to  a  certain  extent,  tjnder  the  law  the  operators  have  to  do  certain 
things,  and  the  employees  have  to  do  certain  things. 

Q.  No.  64;  regarding  the  employment  of  children. — A.  Emplojrment  of  children 
in  the  mines  is  prohibited  by  statute  as  to  all  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

Q.  School  law^s  in  the  State — I  admit  with  you  the  superiority  of  the  public- 
school  system,  but  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  our  public  schools  should  be  directed 
more  toward  manual  training  and  teaching  the  cnildren  the  mechanical  arts? — A. 
Yes,  most  decidedly;  the  mechanical  arts  and  military  discipline. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  we  have  neglected  that  in  all  States,  including  our  own? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  We  try  to  teach  the  infant  to  read  and  write  when  he  has  no  interest  in  the 
subjects  he  reads  or  writes  about,  when,  if  we  would  teach  him  to  farm  or  in- 
struct him  in  the  mechanical  art«,  he  would  become  interested  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  because  he  would  have  something  to  read  and  write  about? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  convict  labor  in  mining? — ^A.  No.  I  think  we  should  have  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  it  did  not  compete  with  other  labor.  I  think  certain 
classes  of  labor  should  be  utilized,  and  the  convicts  thus  made  self-supporting 
to  reduce  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  be  best  to  have 
no  convict  labor  come  in  contact  with  what  we  call  white  labor  or  free  labor. 

Q.  But  it  should  be  used  in  the  places  where  in  the  development  of  the  country 
the  ordinary  employment  would  not  go? — ^A.  Where  it  would  never  enter,  yes; 
for  instance,  building  a  tunnel  down  to  the  Gunnison  River. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  remunerative? — ^A.  Never  would  be  remunerative,  but 
would  oi)en  up  to  production  a  vast  area  of  country. 

Q.  Would  make  many  new  homes? — A.  Yes,  from  2,500  to  3,000  people  could 
have  homes,  and  probably  it  would  open  up  a  country  that  will  never  otherwise 
be  opened  up;  and  it  would  cost  no  more  to  support  the  convicts  in  doing  that 
class  of  work  than  it  costs  where  they  are.  And  work  of  that  character,  that 
would  not  compete  in  any  manner  with  other  labor,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
having  done  by  the  convicts. 


Denver,  Colo.  ,  Jtdy  i4, 1S09. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  D.  C.  COATES, 

Pre^sideyit  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor, 

Tlio  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Coates,  being  duly  sworn,  and  examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry 
on  mining,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A.  David  C.  Coates;  printer;  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  Any  connection  with  organized  labor? — A.  President  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Colorado. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  In  my  present  position  since 
the  8th  day  of  last  June. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — A.  I  was  secretary  of  the  organization  for  two  years. 

Q.  Before  which  time  you  worked  at  the  printing  trade? — A.  Yes;  and  am  work- 
ing at  it  to-day. 

Q.  You  are  working  as  a  printer  to-day,  are  you,  in  connection  with  your  duties 
as  president  of  the  federation?— A.  Yes.  I  i*un  a  little  newspaper.  The  president's 
position  is  not  a  salaried  position  and  consequently  I  have  to  work  for  a  livelihood. 

Q.  How  many  officers  are  employed  for  that  organization  in  this  State? — A. 
There  is  no  one  regularly  employed.  The  only  man  who  has  a  regular  salary  is  the 
secretary,  and  he  gets  $25  per  month  for  his  clerical  work.  That  is  the  only  sala- 
ried position.  The  officers,  when  required  to  do  work  for  the  federation,  receive 
a  per  diem  of  $3  per  day  and  their  expenses. 

Q.  How  old  is  this  organization?— A.  It  was  organized  in  Pueblo  May  1,  1896; 
a  little  more  than  3  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  trades  does  it  embrace?— A.  All  organized  labor  in  the  State  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  federation. 

Q.  Regardless  of  their  calling?— A.  Yes.  Its  scope  is  to  take  in  all  producers 
of  wealth. 

Q.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  It  amounted  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  or  16,000  members.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  outline  the  work  of  that  organization,  dealing  with  its 
constitution  and  organization,  its  benefit  features,  etc.?— A.  It  is  organized  of 
course  to  bring  the  wage-earners  of  this  State  together  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection.  The  advantages  in  the  way  of  strike  benefits  and  the  benefit  of 
federation  and  strength  are  bringing  the  whole  of  the  wage-earners  into  one  order. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  features? — A.  As  a  federation,  no;  except  that  in  strikes 
or  anything  of  that  kind  we  have  a  system  whereby  we  can  levy  assessments  for 
benefits  upon  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Do  the  unions  affiliated  with  that  federation  have  that  benefit  feature? — ^A. 
Yes;  nearly  all  of  them. 
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Q.  That  is,  out-of-work  benefits? — ^A.  Yes. 

^.  Strike  benefits? — A.  Yes;  funeral  benefits — there  is  scarcely  a  labor  organi- 
zation in  this  State  or  the  United  States  practically  that  does  not  carry  these 
benefits. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  federation  being  to  bring  the  workers  closer 
together.  Does  the  commission  understand  from  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  trades 
affiliated  with  you  are  involved  in  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles,  the  affiliated 
trades  are  amenable  to  assistance? — A.  When  called  upon,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  must  be  by  referendum  vote? — A.  Yes.  Our  constitution  in  that 
regard  says  the  executive  board  has  power  to  levy  an  assessment  not  to  exceed  10 
cents  per  week  for  5  weeks,  then  we  have  power  to  levy  a  50-cent  assessment  if 
we  wish  to,  but  upon  that  we  have  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote. 

Q.  Ten  cents  "per  week  for  5  weeks? — ^A.  Yes;  50  cents. 

Q.  Does  your  executive  board  often  avail  itself  of  that  i)ower? — A.  Only  once  in 
the  history  of  the  federation  has  it  been  necessary. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  growth  of  the  federation  or  the  trade  unions 
of  your  State? — A.  Within  my  knowledge  of  the  last  10  years  in  this  State  we 
have  had  a  continual  growth,  and  we  are  in  a  better-organized  condition  to-day* 
than  ever. 

Q.  What  was  your  membership  at  the  time  of  the  organization? — A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  say.  I  tnink  the  unions  that  were  represented  in  the  convention  at  the 
first  meeting  had  about  3,000  or  4,000  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  your  organization  increases  its  membership  or  otherwise 
during  periods  of  strikes  and  controversies?— A.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing,  so 
far  as  tnose  who  are  immediately  involved  in  the  trouble  are  concerned,  and  it 
has  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  others  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  In  such  cases  do  the  new  additions  t;o  the  organization  remain  members 
after  the  troubles  are  adjusted? — A.  I  can  only  say  that  a  percentage  of  those  who 
become  members  during  such  periods  do  not  understand  the  organization  or  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  and  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  those  usually  drift  outside  of 
the  organization;  on  the  other  hand  a  good  many  realize  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion of  labor  and  stay  with  it.    I  find  generally  that  there  is  an  increase. 

Q.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  you  have  a  good  healthy  growth  of  trade  unions? — 
A.  Yes,  especially  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  incorx)oration  of  trade  unions? — ^A.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate,  and  I  see  no  benefit. 

Q.  Has  that  question  been  agitated  any  in  your  State? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  of  your  organization  to  nonunion  labor? — A.  Our 
purpose  is  the  complete  organization  of  labor,  and  every  inducement  is  offered  the 
nonorganized  to  come  within  our  ranks.  It  has  never  been  necessary  in  my 
experience  as  an  officer  of  the  federation  to  take  any  action  other  than  to  show  the 
benefits  of  the  organization  to  bring  them  within  its  ranks.  Of  course  the  senti- 
ment of  trade  unionism  largely  permeates  the  unorganized,  but  the  fear  of  losing 
their  positions  or  being  blackhsted  keejw  a  good  many  out.  The  blacklist  is  used 
very  largely  in  Colorado,  or  such  a  large  percentage  would  not  remain  outside  of 
the  organizations. 

Q.  Is  there  any  intimidation  or  coercion  brought  to  bear  by  your  organization 
to  bring  men  into  its  fold? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  No  threats? — A.  No.  We  have  nothing  but  the  benefits  to  induce  them  to 
cqme  in. 

(^.  In  case  of  a  strike,  where  a  part  of  the  men  affected  belong  to  the  organi- 
zation and  another  part  do  not  belong,  does  the  organization  control  the  members 
and  nonmembers? — A.  It  only  controls  its  members.  In  case  of  a  strike  or 
intimation  of  one,  or  a  condition  arising  that  might  result  in  a  strike,  the  union 
involved  is  required  by  our  constitution  to  give  out  notice  of  the  same  to  the  execu- 
tive board,  which  is  required  to  investigate  the  matter  and  bring  every  possible 
means  to  bear  for  a  peaceable  settlement;  and  if  it  is  not  adjusted,  and  it  is  the 
desire  to  continue  the  strike,  we  control  everything  along  the  policy  outlined  by 
the  executive  board. 

Q.  And  in  case  part  of  the  men  affected  by  the  proposition  which  may  give  rise 
to  a  strike  are  nonmembers,  do  they  continue  workmg  or  do  they  suspend  with 
your  organization? — A.  I  should  say  in  99  cases  out  of  100  they  su8i)end.  They 
see  the  same  causes  which  compel  the  others  to  strike,  and  while  they  might  be  a 
little  timid  about  joining  the  organization,  when  the  question  comes  to  strike 
they  nearly  always  suspend  with  the  others.  And  when  the  trouble  is  adjusted  it 
is  generally  satisifactory  to  vhem. 

The  adjustment  is  acceptable  to  the  nonmembers?— A.  Yes. 

As  to  the  right  of  liberty  of  contract,  has  youi  organization  at  any  time 
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denied  this  right  to  anyone? — ^A.  It  is  nnusnal  for  a  member  of  organized  labor 
to  make  a  contract.  Nearly  all  the  organizations  outline  or  fix  the  wages  that  the 
member  shall  receive,  consequently  thev  act  as  a  body  rather  than  indiyiduals. 

Q.  We  are  aware  that  within  the  ranks  of  your  organization  this  question  is 
one  that  never  arises,  but  among  those  who  are  not  members  it  has  arisen  in  some 
cases,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  your  organization  in 
such  a  case.  I  take  it  tliat  in  some  cases  nonmembers  will  negotiate  individual 
contracts.  In  such  instances  is  your  organization  silent,  or  does  it  bring  a  moral 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them  against  making  such  contracts? — ^A.  Only  in  the  way 
of  trying  to  induce  them  to  come  into  the  organization. 

Q.  By  moral  suasion?— A.  Yes.  In  many  of  our  organizations — ^in  all  of  them, 
in  fact — there  is  a  scale  of  wages,  but  it  don't  prevent  the  members  from  maldng 
individual  contracts  upon  the  conditions  outlined  by  the  organization. 

Q.  But  collective  bargaining  is  your  purpose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  sav  as  to  unskilled  iskhor  in  the  different  trades? — ^A.  They 
compose  the  great  mass  who  are  unorganized,  but  we  are  gradually  getting  these 
men  into  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  organized  labor  in  many  instances 
has  done  most  beneficial  work  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  unorganized, 
whether  in  the  organization  or  not.  For  instance,  there  are  very  few  statutes  in 
Colorado  in  favor  of  the  laboring  man  but  what  have  been  induced  by  organized 
labor;  such  as  the  8-hour  law  and  the  $2  pay  for  common  labor. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  go  to  make  up  unskilled  labor  in  ypur  State?— A.  We 
have  a  mixture;  all  nationalities. 

Q.  Are  they  English-sx>eaking  people  as  a  rule? — ^A.  The  lar^e  mass  of  common 
labor  in  this  State  is  composed  of  Austrians,  Swedes,  and  Italians. 

Q.  They  are  known  as  the  non-English-speaking  class? — Yes;  largely. 

Q.  As  these  men  become  skilled  and  familiar  with  our  language  and  our  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  business,  do  they  incline  more  or  less  toward  the  organiza- 
tions?— A.  More.  Recently  we  have  organized  a  number  of  unions  of  which 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  membership  is  made  up  of  foreign-speaking  people. 

Q.  As  to  strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor;  enumeration  of  the  causes 
leading  up  to  strikes;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  Well,  to  my 
mind,  the  great  reason  for  strikes  is  the  competitive  system — ^the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  doing  business,  making  a  continual  war  between  the  wage-earner,  the 
producer  of  wealth,  and  the  employer.  The  employer  is  continually  striving  for 
profits,  and  the  wage-earner  is  striving  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  share  of  his 
product.  While  this  is  the  underlying  cause,  there  are  many  other  causes  that 
come  up  and  result  in  a  strike.  1  find  recently  that  it  is  the  tendency  to  intro- 
duce machinery  to  displace  men,  thus  making  two  men  do  three  men's  work. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  are  put  upon  the  men  as  to  economize  in  the  operation 
of  large  works  and  to  render  greater  profits  to  the  owners.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  organization  that  educates  the  men  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
fairer  share  of  their  product. 

Q.  If  our  competitive  system  be  the  underlying  cause  of  strikes,  what  remedy 
have  you  to  suggest  ?— A.  The  only  solution  of  the  warfare  between  the  producer 
and  the  nonprodiicer,  or  the  employer  and  the  wage-earner,  is  a  complete  change 
from  the  competitive  system  to  the  cooperative  system,  or  public  ownership — 
that  is,  the  State  placing  the  means  of  production  and  the  means  of  enjoying  that 
production  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  citizens.  That  is  largely  along  the  line 
that  organized  labor  is  working.  The  great  principle  of  organization  is  to  remove 
the  wage-earners  from  competition  with  each  other,  substitute  the  cooperative 
system  for  the  competitive  system,  and  remove  the  wage-earners  from  the  com- 
petitive state  to  the  cooperative  state. 

Q.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  organized  labor  to  eliminate  competition  so  far  ad 
employment  and  wages  are  concerned  and  stop  there,  or  do  they  purpose  going 
further  ? — ^A.  They  go  further.  There  are  a  good  many  questions  Desides  wages 
that  enter  into  the  conditions  that  tend  to  make  the  life  of  the  employee  more 
pleasant  or  more  miserable.  They  have  a  good  many  questions  to  deal  with  other 
than  wages. 

Q.  But  the  elimination  of  competition  as  between  workingmen  in  the  different 
States  and  different  industries  is  one  of  the  main  objects  ? — A.  Yes  i  you  might 
say  the  principal  object. 

Q.  Now,  if  competition  is  eliminated  in  the  market  in  which  laboring  men 
expend  their  wages  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  what  do  you  believe  will  take  its 
place  ?— A.  I  apply  the  same  thing  to  that  as  I  do  to  the  other— the  cooperative 
system. 

Q.  The  same  will  be  good  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  ? — 
A.  I  believe  they  ai*e  good  to  everyone  except,  possibly,  the  great  capitalists. 
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Q.  Please  explain  the  beneficial  results. — ^A.  I  believe  there  have  been  beneficial 
results  in  strikes.  It  is  true  that  temporarily  they  brin^  a  cessation  of  employ- 
ment and  possibly  bad  conditions  for  a  time,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  good.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  wages  and  otherwise  better  conditions,  and  make  men 
educated  more  firmly  and  clearly  as  to  their  position  and  as  to  the  conditions  of 
their  employment. 

Q.  Does  the  strike  increase  wages? — ^A.  In  my  experience,  yes.  I  think  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  strikes  of  the  past,  neither  organized  nor  unorganized  labor 
would  be  receiving  the  wages  that  are  received  to-day. 

Q.  Strikes  usually  occur  because  of  the  wage  difference  between  the  employer 
and  employee? — ^A.  Yes;  largely.  There  are  also  other  conditions.  The  present 
strike  in  Colorado  to-day  between  the  smelters  and  the  men,  I  believe,  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  believed  that  the  smelter  tiTist  was  trying  to  rob  them 
of  the  benefits  of  the  new  eight-hour  law.  We  got  that  from  the  notice  that  they 
placed  in  their  works  throughout  the  State  a  few  days  previous  to  the  coming  into 
effect  of  this  law,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  had  a  tendency  to  lead  the  men  to 
believe  ^ey  intended  to  evade  tne  law  and  its  benefits  by  offering  inducements  to 
work  longer  than  ei^ht  hours. 

Q.  You  are  speakmg  of  the  law  recently  passed  by  your  legislature? — ^A.  Yes; 
known  as  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  Is  that  measure  responsible  for  the  present  strike? — ^A.  No,  not  the  measure, 
but  the  refusal  of  the  smelter  trust  to  live  up  to  its  provisions  and  allow  its 
humanitarian  effects  to  become  practiced. 

Q.  Does  it  apply  to  all  other  industries  or  just  to  the  smelting  industry? — ^A.  It 
applies  to  mining  only — work  in  underground  mines,  both  metalliferous  and  coal, 
and  smelters  and  institutions  for  the  refining  and  reduction  of  ores  and  metals. 
'  Q.  Is  it  generally  observed  throughout  your  State? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  its  observance  is  not  practiced,  except  in  the  smelter  trust,  at  the  present 
time,  or  rather  in  the  smelters  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
There  was  a  large  percentage  of  our  people — I  mean  by  that,  organized  labor — 
who  were  working  10  hours  a  day  in  many  mines  and  mills  in  this  State  previous 
to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  law,  but  in  no  instance  do  I  now  recall  where 
there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  except  in  the  smelters  mentioned. 

Q.  If  the  workmg  people  of  your  State  to  whom  that  law  applies  would  cease 
work,  for  instiCnce,  until  its  terms  be  complied  with,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  demand?  I  mean  the  entire  State,  where  the  law  is  not 
observed. — ^A.  I  believe  it  would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  its  observance,  and 
consequently  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  workingmen  of  this  State  in 
the  way  of  shortening  the  hours  of  their  arduous  labor,  in  the  way  of  putting 
more  men  to  work  and  giving  them  more  opportunity  for  education. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  advantages  of  the  law  in  this  and  in  all  such  cases 
where  laws  are  enacted  intended  to  bring  about  certain  things,  where  a  strike 
must  be  inaugurated  in  order  to  have  such  laws  complied  with?  The  law  itself 
is  not  enough  to  give  the  advantage  it  seeks  to  give,  and  unless  supplemented  by 
a  proper  spirit,  where  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  law? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the  efl&cacy  of  these  laws,  except  where 
there  is  an  organization  to  enforce  them.  I  think  unless  we  have  an  organization 
behind  these  laws  they  are  evaded  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  and  consequently 
the  wage-earners  and  those  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  law  lose  the  benefit. 

Q.  And  if  you  have  such  organizations  in  the  absence  of  laws  are  you  not  able 
to  obtain  the  same  results? — ^A.  Yes,  and  usually  better. 

Q.  What  are  your  methods  of  strike? — A.  They  are  various. 

Q.  How  are  they  inaugurated? — ^A.  Of  course,  the  form  they  go  through  is  just 
as  I  have  said.  When  a  condition  arises  that  might  result  in  a  strike  it  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  local  unions  affected,  and  by  a  two-tnirds  vote  the  position  of  the 
union  is  declared,  and  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  executive  board  of  the  State 
federation  of  labor;  and  nearlv  all  the  local  unions  belong  to  the  national  organi- 
zation, and  it  is  also  submitted  to  them,  and  the  strike  or  nonstrike  largely  results 
from  the  position  that  is  taken  by  the  executive  board  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  national  organization. 

Q.  Is  it  inaugurated  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membership? — ^A.  Yes,  and  in 
some  cases  by  a  three-quarters  vote. 

Q.  How  is  it  conducted? — ^A.  There  is  usually  elected  what  is  known  as  the 
executive  committee,  or  strike  committee  of  the  union,  in  whose  hands  are  placed 
all  the  details  of  the  strike,  and  they  are  required  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  opposing  forces  and  to  keep  continually  getting  everything  that  is  new  on  the 
situation.    Before  they  can  take  any  final  action,  however,  they  are  comx>elled  to 
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report  back  to  the  whole  body.    They  have  the  various  strike  benefits  from  their 
national  or  State  federation  that  sustains  their  strike. 

Q.  Is  law  and  order  observed  during  the  strike? — A,  Yes;  that  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  organized  labor. 

Q.  The  leaders  advocate  it? — ^A.  Yes;  always.  We  realize  that  in  no  other  way 
can  we  be  successful. 

Q.  Is  the  boycott  ever  resorted  to?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  it  be? — A.  It  is  a  natural  law,  I  should  think.  When  a  man 
finds  someone  else  is  opposing  him  in  his  desire  to  better  his  condition,  and  that 
man  runs  a  store,  he  refuses  to  patronize  him.  He  finds  he  is  opposed  in  a  good 
many  ways,  and  he  simply  thinks  he  is  doing  to  others  what  he  thinks  they  are 
doing  to  him. 

<J.  That  is  usually  known  as  the  boycott  in  organized  circles? — A.  Yes;  and  each 
union  takes  notice  of  it.    It  can  be  general  or  otherwise. 

Q.  By  What  terms  is  it  known  by  others  outside  of  the  union;  is  it  known  as  a 
boycott?— A.  Yes. 

Sympathetic  boycott?— A.  Yes. 
You  Delieve  it  is  a  natural  law? — A.  Unquestionably. 

(By  Representative  Bell.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  law  in 
this  State  against  boycotting? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  Associated  with  a  law  against  blacklisting?— A.  Yes. 


Has  it  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  it? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  but 
one  or  two  attempts  by  organized  labor  since  the  passage  of  the  law  to  do  any- 
thing but  observe  its  provisions,  and  these  one  or  two  instances  have  always  been 
in  extreme  cases.  And  I  find  that  the  other  part  of  the  law  has  no  effect;  wage- 
earners  are  blacklisted  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  statement  that  the  blacklist  is  still  used? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  names  of  any  parties  who  have  ever 
practiced  it  in  violation  of  law? — A.  I  can  mention  names,  out  I  could  not  prove 
it.  I  could  mention  a  good  many  names,  but  I  could  not  prove  it.  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  men  are  kept  from  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  because  of  their  connections  with  organized  labor,  and  yet  we  have  a 
statute  that  tends  to  prevent  discrimination  because  a  man  belongs  to  organized 
labor.  In  the  present  instance,  in  this  strike,  we  have  men  who  are  threatened 
with  dis(;harge,  even  by  persons  who  have  but  a  remote  interest  \n  the  matter, 
because  of  their  position  with  regard  to  organized  labor. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  by  either  side  to  influence  the  results  of 
the  strike? — ^A.  Of  course,  I  can  not  say  what  the  methods  are  that  are  used  by 
the  capitalist  side.  They  are  very  secret.  That  is  one  advantage  they  have  over 
us;  they  have  their  system  perfect,  and  all  of  our  dealings  with  a  large  mass  of 
people  don't  enable  us  to  have  such  a  perfect  system,  and  largely  the  methods  we 
use  become  public;  we  have  to  make  them  public,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  public  sympathy  or  sentiment;  whereas  the  other  side  have  very  great  power — 
the  employment  or  nonemployment  of  the  men.  They  practically  have  the 
power  of  saying  that  a  man  shall  not  have  work;  to  destroy  his  credit  with  the 
merchants;  to  destroy  or  make  valueless  what  little  property  he  has;  to  separate 
him  from  his  family  and  make  him  a  wanderer  upon  the  race  of  the  earth;  in 
fact,  they  have  every  power  that  can  be  given  to  man.  They  compel  men  to 
cease  their  connection  with  organized  labor  and  to  return  to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  sympathetic  strikes? — A.  Not  lately.  I  have  not  known 
of  any. 

Q.  The  imjwrtation  of  new  or  foreign  labor  under  contract;  have  you  any 
instances  of  that  in  your  State  that  has  come  to  your  notice? — A.  Yes,  tne  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  imported  under  contract  a  large  number  of 
negroes  from  the  Southern  States  into  their  works  in  the  city  of  Pueblo.  They 
had  a  large  immigration  from  Missouri  into  the  State  during  the  Leadville  trouble 
in  1896  under  contract.  There  were  attempts  made  to  the  same  end  in  the  northern 
coal  strikes  last  year. 

Q.  How  recent  were  these  men  shipped  in  that  you  mentioned  first? — A.  All 
these  came  in  within  the  last  6  years. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  come  in? — A.  I  think  the  last  lot  came  last  fall.  They 
continually  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  in  your  State  forbidding  it? — A.  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
this  practice  to  your  State  as  a  wnole? — A.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  State  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  detrimental  to  these  men  who  are  displaced 
by  the  importation — men  who  have  l>een  employed  in  these  works  and  other  places 
or  many  years  and  have  built  up  permanent  homes,  or  what  they  think  x)ermanent 
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homes.  As  a* result  of  this  importation  of  cheap  labor — ^it  is  always  cheap  labor, 
labor  that  agrees  to  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  companies,  whatever 
they  may  be— they  nearly  always  make  provision  for  the  displacing  of  organized 
labor,  and  that  means  the  removal  of  those  men  who  have  been  there  for  years. 
It  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages 
in  all  instances.  In  many  cases  you  will  find  that  men  who  are  willing  to  be 
imported  to  take  the  place  of  men  who  are  on  strike  or  otherwise,  who  are  will- 
ing to  sign  these  contracts  with  the  companies,  are  usually  the  ignorant  classes, 
and  they  are  a  detriment  to  any  commumty  into  which  the^  come.  The  condition 
in  our  city  and  county,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  is  such  that  the  county 
to-day  is  under  a  greater  expense,  in  the  way  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  public 
charity  and  matters  alon^  that  line,  as  a  result  of  the  importation  of  the  ignorant, 
vicious  classes,  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Haveyou  any  means  of  knowing  how  these  men  are  secured  or  employed? — 
A.  Yes.  The  companies  send  agents  out  very  often,  I  believe,  or  get  local  agents 
to  employ  men;  but  the  best  method  they  find,  I  believe,  is  to  send  a  personal  rep- 
resentative into  these  districts  and  make  all  kinds  of  promises. 

Q.  Go  to  other  States? — ^A.  Yes;  and  make  all  kinds  of  promises.  They  get 
hardened  to  misrepresenting  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  order  to  induce  men 
who  are  out  of  employment  to  go  where  there  is  employment,  especially  where 
they  assure  them  of  what  they  call  permanent  employment.  It  is  only  x)erma- 
nent  so  far  as  the  company  can  use  them,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  these  men  are  contracted  for  outside  of  their  own 
State? — ^A.  I  don*t  know  as  to  that,  but  I  think  the  companies  write  to  their 
locality  and  make  the  contract  right  there. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  effect  of  that  system  differ  from  the  effects  that  might  be 
brought  about  had  these  men  been  contracted  for  in  a  foreign  country,  if  any? — 
A.  There  is  very  little  difference,  only  in  so  far  as  the  men  who  are  contracted 
for  in  the  United  States  are  usually  a  little  better  educated,  on  a  little  better 
plane  of  intelligence;  that  is  about  the  only  difference. 

Q.  Are  they  English-speaking  as  a  rule? — A.  No;  they  are  not.  There  are  very 
few  Americans  or  English-speaking  people  that  you  can  get  to  make  a  contract 
to  take  some  one  else's  job. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  that  statement,  then,  as  to  their  intelligence? — A 
What  I  meant  by  that  is  simply  this,  that  the  foreign  element  in  the  United 
States  have  come  in  contact  here  with  better  facilities  for  education  and  under- 
standing their  relative  position  as  to  other  wage-earners — better  than  they  do  in 
the  foreign  countries;  consequently  they  are  on  a  little  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence than  the  foreign  importations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  &ouble  in  this  connection  with  the  colored  labor? — A.  Yes. 
There  has  been  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  foreign  importation  that  instead  of 
doing  that  now  the  large  companies  go  to  the  Southern  States  and  get  the  iK>or, 
ignorant  negro  and  are  using  him  for  the  same  purpose  as  they  did  the  foreign 
importation. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  evil? — A.  It  is  very  hard  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  other  than  I  tried  to  convey — that  is,  to  remedy  the  whole  condition. 
A  man  must  live,  whether  in  the  South  or  in  the  North,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say 
that  any  man  shall  not  come  into  your  State;  but  J  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  passed  whereby  companies  should  be  prevented  from  importing  men  to  take 
the  place  of  strikers. 

Q.  To  make  the  records  clear  on  that,  do  you  believe  that  such  a  law  ought  or 
ought  not  to  apply  to  men  who  come  of  their  own  volition  from  any  other  State? — 
A.  No;  I  would  not  favor  a  law  preventing  anyone  from  voluntarily  coming  into 
the  State. 

Q.  But  to  prevent  those  coming  under  contract? — A.  Yes.  In  any  instance 
where  we  find  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  contract  or  otherwise  he  should  be 
prohibited. 

Q.  As  to  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  under  State  law  or  by  joint 
committees,  what  is  your  i)osition  upon  that  subject? — A.  They  are  two  great 
principles  of  organized  labor,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  they  are  always 
used  in  every  instance  to  their  fullest  extent  whenever  tliore  is  a  strike. 

Q.  Used  with  good  effect  and  with  good  results? — A.  In  fully  75  per  cent,  and 
often  a  larger  x)ercentage  than  that,  of  the  cases.  In  fact,  most  of  the  differences, 
except  where  it  comes  to  a  great  corporation,  are  settled  by  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation between  employers  and  the  committees  of  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  arbitration  should  be  compulsory  or  voluntary? — A.  I 
see  very  little  benefit  in  voluntary  arbitration.  It  has  been  used  beneficially  to  a 
certain  extent.    Arbitration,  in  instances,  is  l)eneficial.    I  h&ve  not  made  up  my 
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mind  whether  I  favor  compulsory  arbitration  or  not.  I  don't  care  to  express  an 
opinion.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  system  that  continually  malres  war 
between  these  two  forces.  But  I  don't  think,  so  long  as  the  condition  exists  where 
arbitration  is  necessaiy,  that  we  will  get  it. 

Q.  Is  the  injunction  in  strikes  sometimes  resorted  to  in  your  State? — A.  Yes; 
and  it  tends,  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  injunction  has  been  used,  to  take 
the  little  liberty  that  is  left  away  from  the  wage-earner.  It  nearly  always  mskk&a 
him  powerless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  who  secure  the  injunction. 

<^.  For  what  purpose  is  the  injunction  or  restraining  order  usually  issued, 
enjoining  men  from  commission  of  crime? — A.  It  is  used  oef ore  he  ever  thinks  of 
committing  any  crime.  It  usually  places  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  branded 
as  a  criminal  by  the  injunction. 

Q.  Is  he  enjomed  from  attending  meetings  or  trespassing  on  certain  proper- 
ties?— A.  Yes.  During  the  northern  coal  strike  last  winter  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado there  was  an  injunction  issued  to  restrain  men  from  congregating  in  numbers 
or  going  on  the  property  of  the  companies. 

Q.  Was  it  an  effective  remedy? — A.  No,  not  so  far  as  prohibiting  meetings  was 
concerned. 

Q.  No  arrests  for  its  violation,  that  you  can  recall,  or  no  arraignments? — A.  I 
think  not.  Of  course  it  was  a  clear  violation,  but  I  don*t  think  anyone  went  so  far 
as  punishing  anyone  for  holding  meetings. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  that  system? — ^A.  I  believe  now  the  present  law  of  the 
United  States  and  various  States  and  Territories  is  to  prohibit  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  injunctions,  or  at  least  that  has  been  proposed  m  the  past  few  years  by  the 
law-and-order  league;  but  it  seems  that  they  use  it  just  as  they  see  fit,  or  as  in 
their  own  judgment  they  see  fit,  regardless  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  proper  remedy  if  properly  applied? — ^A.  No;  it  is  not 
any  remedy  at  all.  It  tends  rather  to  incite  the  feeling  among  the  men  that  they 
are  being  forced  into  absolute  slavery,  and  they  will  not  submit  to  it;  it  tends  to 
make  them  rebel. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  use  of  injunctions,  when  properly  applied,  to  restrain 
parties  from  the  commission  of  crime,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  crime 
will  be  committed;  if  there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  show  that  such  is  the  case;  in 
such  case  do  you  believe  that  men  should  be  restrained  by  the  courts? — ^A.  I  believe 
that  they  should. 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  should? — A.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  a  man 
is  a  criminal  then  he  should  be  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

It  is  not  the  injunction,  then,  but  the  abuse  of  it  that  you  opx>ose? — ^A.  Yes. 
las  been  abused  awfully,  and  its  tendency  is  just  the  other  way,  as  I  have 
explained.  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a  sentiment  against  the  taking  or  restrain- 
ing of  a  man  who  makes  it  evident  that  he  is  about  to  commit  crime,  or  shows  a 
tendency  in  that  way.  I  have  no  sentiment  against  that  at  aU;  but  the  abuse  of 
the  injunction  in  recent  years  has  made  the  whole  scheme,  the  whole  system, 
detestable. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  system  of  payment  in  your  State?— A.  Largely  by  the 
month. 

Q.  Cash  payments? — A.  Some,  and  some  not.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  scrip 
used  in  the  State,  especially  bj  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company — store  orders, 
and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  monthly  pay- 
ments?— A.  It  is  too  long  between  payments  for  labor  performed.  In  fact,  the 
monthly  payments  in  a  good  many  instances  are  so  far  apart  that  it  is  usually  5 
or  6  weeks  before  the  pay  comes  to  the  employee,  and  it  is  too  large  a  proportion 
of  his  wages  to  be  retained  for  that  length  of  time,  and  it  puts  him  at  the  mercy 
not  only  of  the  company  store,  but  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  merchants, 
who  charge  an  increased  price  for  their  goods  for  fear  of  loss,  and  also  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit  for  the  length  of  credit,  so  that  it  operates  in  many  cases 
against  a  man.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  he  had  weekly  or  biweekly  payments. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  his  wages,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  able  to  buy  on 
equal  terms  with  the  man  who  receives  his  wages  weekly  or  biweekly. 

Q.  The  sliding  wage  scale;  have  you  any  sach  wage  scale  in  operation  in  your 
State? — A.  I  believe  not;  not  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  a  minimum  wage  scale? — ^A.  Nearly  all  the  organizations  fix  the 
wage  scale  themselves. 

Q.  Only  as  fixed  by  organizations? — A.  Yes.  Each  has  a  tendency  to  fix  it  for 
all  the  men  employed  in  its  vocation. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  sliding  wage  scale,  if  there 
be  any  advantages? — A.  I  could  not  say  much  about  the  sliding  wage  scale.    My 
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limited  experience  in  that  matter  is  that  its  tendency  is  detrimental.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  nrge  a  man  to  do  more  than  he  should  do  for  his  own  physical  con- 
dition, to  avoid  getting  a  number  of  other  men  to  do  a  part  of  the  work.  The 
result  is  that  in  a  short  time  a  man  is  incapacitated  from  doing  hard  manual 
labor  before  his  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  will  ask  you  about  that  statement  of  yours  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  wage  scale.  You  say  nearly  all  organizations  have  a  minimum 
wa^e  scale.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the  organizations  have  but  the  one  scale, 
which  might  be  called  a  fixed  scale,  and  have  that  as  the  minimum  and  maximum 
scale? — A.  It  is  considered  as  the  minimum.  No  one  is  prevented  from  getting 
more,  but  they  are  prevented  from  getting  less.  It  is  a  scale  set  by  the  union  for 
that  work. 

Q.  It  is  a  fixed  scale? — ^A.  Yes.  You  can  make  more,  but  we  insist  that  you 
shsul  not  work  for  any  less,  and  in  many  instances  they  do  i>ay  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  In  speakinfl^  of  the  sliding  scale,  1  rather  think  that 
jrou  have  not  gra8X)ed  its  meaning.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sliding  scale  that 
miposes  any  additional  duty  upon  a  workman,  as  you  seem  to  understand.  A  sUa- 
ing  scale  simply  means  that  the  wages — we  will  say,  for  instance,  of  a  coal  miner — 
shall  advance  and  decline  according  to  the  advance  and  decline  in  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  coal? — ^A.  We  have  not  these  conditions  here.  What  you  would  call  a 
sliding  wage  scale  I  have  no  knowledge  of  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  As  to  the  living  wage — ^the  standard  of  living — 
have  you  anything  to  say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  we  have  reached 
that  condition  where  the  large  mass  of  the  producers  of  wealth  are  netting  a  wage 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  decent,  resnectable  condition,  and  a  ^ood  many 
of  them  don't  get  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  aecent,  resi)ectable  condition,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  a  man  can  not  produce  any  surplus  for  his  year*s  work.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  in  debt  and  are  prevented  m>m  losing  a  day's  work,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  a  man  to  take  a  rest  or  a  few  days  off  in  the  heated  portion 
of  the  summer,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Whereas  on  the  one  hand  the  public 
officials  and  men  who  can  travel,  men  in  offices,  etc. ,  are  taking  periods  each  year 
lor  vacations,  the  ordinary  wage-earner  and  the  producer  of  wealth  has  to  stay  at 
his  task  the  year  round  in  order  that  he  may  not  run  into  debt  or  lose  his  job. 
He  can  not  get  away  at  all  without  losing  his  jKMsition. 

O.  What  effect  has  high  or  low  wages,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  standard 
of  living,  standard  of  morals,  and  standard  of  education  and  intelligence? — ^A. 
Low  wages  in  every  instance  have  a  detrimental  effect.  The  higher  the  wage  a 
man  gets,  the  more  opportunities  he  has  to  improve  hiinseB,  and  he  does 
improve  himself.  The  condition  of  well-organized  labor  is  much  better  than  the 
unorganized;  their  wages  are  better,  their  organizations  are  sacred,  and  the  men 
who  are  unorganized  are  getting  what  we  would  call  barely  a  living  wage.  I 
find  they  are  building  up  libraries,  free  reading  rooms,  in  nearly  all  of  our  organi- 
zations, and  we  find  we  are  sending  our  men  into  public  offices,  and  that  they 
make  the  best  citizens  in  the  community,  where  we  nnd  no  such  instances  on  the 
other  hand — that  is,  in  unorganized  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  payment  in  your  State  that  is  known  as  the  store-order 
system? — ^A-  Yes.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  uses  the  store  system 
and  scrip  system  in  nearly  all  of  its  mines  in  this  State. 

Q.  Any  other  companies  that  you  can  enumerate? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  few 
independent  companies  tliat  have  l)een  usiu^  it  up  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  but 
I  ratner  think  that  the  independent  companies  are  dispensing  with  it. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  elsewhere  besides  in  mining  companies?  Is  it  practiced  in  all 
industries? — ^A.  Well,  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of  where  there  is  a  company 
store  outside  of  mining  is  at  their  steel  works  in  Pueblo.  They  practice  it  to 
some  extent  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  system? — ^A.  It  is  altogether  wrong  from  the  wage- 
earner's  standpoint. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  comx>els  him  to  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  he  does  not 
get  the  advantages  of  the  market  in  many  instances;  and  they  charge  him  the 
highest  kind  of  a  price. 

Q.  Does  he  deal  there  of  his  own  volition  and  pay  these  high  prices? — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  he  does.  They  try  to  make  them  believe  it  is  of  their  own  volition, 
but  every  one  knows  of  his  own  experience  that  it  is  not  true;  that  there  is  a 
coercive  power  there. 

Q.  You  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  workers? — ^A.  Yes;  not 
only  to  the  workers,  but  also  to  the  gener^  business  interests. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  competing  employers  who  have  not  this  system  in  con- 
nection with  their  works? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  reduce  wages, 
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because  they  don't  get  the  advantage  of  the  profits  that  the  companies  which  own 
stores  get,  and  it  puts  them  at  a  ^eat  disadvantage. 

Q.  Is  the  tenement  house  used  usually  in  connection  with  the  mines  of  your 
State? — A.  Yes;  the  company  houses;  they  are  not  known  in  this  State  as  ten- 
ement houses;  they  are  not  houses;  but  usually  cabins,  separate  from  each  other, 
that  the  men  are  required  to  live  in,  and  you  can  not  live,  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  in  anything  else,  because  of  the  advantage  the  companies  have  oy  the  rent, 
and  because  they  will  not  sell  out  te  anyone,  and  the  emplovee  is  at  the  continual 
mercy  of  the  company;  and  if  he  happens  to  get  discharged  or  discontented  with 
any  of  the  conditions,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  rent  him  a  house  any 
longer;  they  simply  discharge  him  and  he  must  go. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  strikes,  how  are  the  employees  affected  who  are  living  in  com- 
pany houses  and  trading  in  company  stores,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  free 
from  such  influences? — ^A.  Well,  they  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
panv,  just  as  I  have  said,  and  they  are  comx>elled  in  a  short  time  to  firo  back  to 
work  or  leave  the  community,  whereas  the  others  who  are  free  from  tnese  influ- 
ences can  be  maintained  and  are  usually  maintained,  and  they  get  some  benefit 
from  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  the  rents  reasonable  in  the  company  houses? — ^A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
say,  only  in  instances  where  a  man  can  rent  a  private  residence  m  the  city  of 
Pueblo,  and  where  an  employee  of  the  company  is  not  compelled  to  live  in  the 
company  houses.  The  rents  are  fair  when  compared  with  tiie  others.  But  in 
other  Colorado  camps  I  think,  from  the  wages  the  men  get,  that  the  rents  are 
unreasonable. 

9.  Do  not  the  employers  find  it  convenient  sometimes  to  build  company  houses 
adjacent  to  their  mmes  in  order  to  find  men  to  operate  tiie  mines,  and  is  not  the 
same  true  of  stores  also? — A.  They  say  they  do.  That  is  their  side  of  the  story, 
but  I  doubt  it,  because  the  men  m  instances  in  my  experience  have  protested 
against  that  very  system. 

Q.  If  such  stores  or  tenement  houses  were  not  built  by  the  coal  companies,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  other  men  would  go  in  there  and  build  stores  and  the  miners 
would  build  their  own  houses,  or  that  other  companies  would  buUd  them  and  run 
them?  Do  you  believe  that  the  coal  companies  would  suffer  if  they  abandoned 
that  practice? — A.  No,  they  would  not,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  profits  gained 
by  this  system. 

Q.  They  would  not  suffer  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  labor? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  fines  and  penalties  applied  to  workingmen 
who  are  charged  with  violating  the  rules  by  sending  out  impure  material,  ete. — A. 
If  you  mean  by  the  employer  on  the  employee,  we  have  very  little  of  that  here. 
There  are  some  instances  of  imposing  fines  upon  employees  for  possibly  not  turn- 
ing out  as  good  an  article  as  they  should,  or  destroying  an  article  while  making  it; 
but  there  is  very  little  of  that  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

^  Q.  The  difference  in  wage  scales  in  the  different  sections. — ^A.  I  think  where 
there  is  a  large  difference  in  the  wage  scale  it  is  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  living, 
where  separated  from  the  ordinary  benefits  of  large  communities  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  such  differences,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes.  in  the  isolated  camps  of  this 
State,  in  both  metalliferous  and  coal  mines,  where  better  wages  are  paid  than  in 
the  cities.  Rents  are  higher,  food  is  higher,  transportation  is  higher,  and  of 
necessity  wages  must  he  higher. 

Q.  Relative  rate  of  wages  compared  with  any  previous  time  you  care  to  refer 
to,  10  or  20  years  ago. — A.  Well,  there  has  not  been  very  much  difference  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Organization  has  been  fairly  well  in  the  chief  industry  of  the 
State,  mining,  and  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  what  they 
were  a  number  of  years  ago.  There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
wagespaid  in  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  social  condition  of  labor  to-day  compared  with  that 
time  of  which  you  speak? — ^A.  It  is  bettering  as  we  organize. 

Q.  Is  it  still  improving? — ^A.  Yes,  has  a  continual  improvement  where  the  men 
are  brought  together. 

Q.  Intelligence  and  education  advancing? — A.  Yes.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
organizations  but  what  have  public  meetings,  say  once  a  month,  for  educational 
purposes.  We  have  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  such  things  as  that,  and  gen- 
erally the  social  condition  and  intelligence  is  impro\nng. 

Q.  Are  these  libraries  and  reading  rooms  supported  by  your  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages,  do  you  care  to  say  anything  on 
that? — ^A.  Yes,  the  influence  is  always  to  increase  wages. 

C^.  The  effects  of  the  employment  of  children. — A.  The  effect  of  the  employ- 
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ment  of  children  is  to  stint  them  not  only  in  growth  and  physical  development, 
bat  also  in  inteUectnal  growth,  and  denies  them  the  opportunities  of  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  a  better  condition  in  the  future.  Wo 
are  opposed  to  the  emplo^ent  of  children  for  that  reason  and  others.  So  far  as 
the  effect  on  adult  labor  is  concerned,  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  out  adult  labor, 
and  instead  o^  the  father  supi>orting  the  f amilv  the  children  are  sent  out  to  sup- 
port the  f  aiiier.  The  army  of  unemployed  adults  is  increased  by  the  employment 
of  children. 

Q.  What  x>art  has  machinerv  played  in  the  emplo3rment  of  children? — ^A.  It  has 
increased  the  employment  of  children  in  many  instances,  where  a  child  can  attend 
the  machinery  and  practically  perform  the  same  labor  that  an  adult  has  per- 
formed.   Thechild  has  taken  the  place  of  the  father  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Without  machinery  it  would  not  be  i)06sible? — A.  It  would  not  be  possible. 
The  employer  gets  all  the  benefits  and  the  father  tramps  the  streets. 

Q.  Causes  of  irregularity  of  employment;  I  take  it  tnat  you  assign  this  as  one 
of  the  causes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  combination  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  and  the  closing  of  the  plants  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  the  articles  produced,  the  centralization  of  these  manufac- 
tures, and,  as  a  result,  these  combinations  are  throwing  men  out  of  employment 
everywhere. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  our  hearing  you  made  reference  to  the  smelters'  strike. 
Under  this  heading  I  believe  it  to  be  proper  that  vou  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  anything  you  wish  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  here,  and  it  is  incidental  to  our  mining  investigation. — A.  Well,  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  believe  the  strike  was  largely 
brought  about  by  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  in  their  various  plants  in  this  State  to  rob  the  men  of  the  benefits 
of  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  When  did  this  strike  begin? — ^A.  The  law  came  into  effect  on  the  16th  day 
of  June,  and  the  strike  took  place  upon  that  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  that  has  given  rise  to  the  strike — the  disputed 
points? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  in  either  the  wages  asked  by  the 
men  or  the  wages  proffered  by  the  company.  I  think  the  whole  difference  is  as 
to  whether  the  8-hour  law  shall  or  shall  not  oe  adopted  by  the  trust.  I  think  the 
reason  the  employers  upon  the  one  side  are  refusing  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
men  or  have  been  offering  a  wage  that  they  can  not  accept  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  want  to  wait  until  they  find  out  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  the 
law  constitutional  or  not.  On  their  side  they  say  if  the  law  is  held  unconstitu- 
tional, they  desire  the  men  to  return  to  the  10  and  12  hour  basis,  and  consequently 
they  don't  want  to  offer  a  better  wage  or  to  regulate  conditions  on  the  8-hour 
basis,  because  they  believe  it  would  prevent  the  men  from  going  back  to  work  on 
the  10  or  12  hour  basis,  should  the  law  be  held  unconstitutional. 

§.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  hours  in  this  controversy? — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  largely. 
.  Do  both  parties  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  higher 
court? — A.  I  think  a  decision  of  the  higher  court  will  bring  a  settlement;  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  it  is  that  if  both  parties  seem  willing  to  make  a  settle- 
ment based  upon  that  decision  of  the  coui-t,  or  if  the  decision  will  bring  a 
settlement,  that  work  was  not  continued  until  the  decision  was,  rendered? — A. 
As  I  say,  the  men  resolved  that  the  8-hour  law  must  be  enforced. '  The  first  par- 
agraph of  the  notice  that  the  owners  placed  in  the  smelters  was  an  inducement  to 
work  longer,  or  rather  on  the  same  basis.  It  was  practically  a  refusal  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  to  comply  with  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  8-hour  law,  and  the  men  resolved  that  they  would  not  work  later 
than  8  hours  from  that  time  on. 

Q.  That  is,  from  the  time  the  law  was  to  have  taken  effect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  companies  are  involved  in  this  strike? — A.  Outside 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  there  are  but  2  independent 
companies  in  this  State  operating  smelters. 

Q.  Is  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  known  as  the  smelter  trust 
in  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes.    It  is  the  only  trust  there  is  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  there  are  2  other  concerns  involved  in  the  strike  outside  of  the  trust? — 
A.  The  other  2  concerns  are  not  involved  in  the  strike  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  smelter  trust  of 
Colorado? — A.  It  is  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  Takes  in  all  of  the  smelters  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  and  other  places;  that  is, 
it  goes  throughout  the  whole  United  States?— A.  Yes.  It  is  known  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  as  the  smelter  trust. 
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(4.  And  not  the  smelter  trust  of  Colorado?— A.  No.  It  covers  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Utah,  and  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  they  have  some  refineries  in  the  East. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  was  this  trust  organized? — ^A.  It  was  organ- 
ized some  time  this  spring  in  the  city  of  New  York.    I  have  not  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Lacorjwrated  under  the  laws  of  your  State? — ^A.  I  rather  think  it  was  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  but  I  am  not  certain.    I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  many  smelting  concerns  or  companies  are  embraced  within  this  trust, 
are  you  able  to  state,  botli  in  and  out  of  this  State? — A.  I  really  could  not  give 
them  outside  of  the  State.  I  know  that  there  is  one  in  Kansas  City — ^I  forget  now 
just  what  the  name  of  it  is;  and  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  in  Omaha;  and  I 
think  the  Grant  smelter  here  and  the  Globe  smelter  and  the  Pueblo  smelter  in 
Pueblo,  Eiler  smelter  in  Pueblo,  the  smelter  in  Leadville  which  I  think  is  known 
as  the  Bimetallic — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  that  name,  either — and  the  smeltei 
in  Durango,  and  three  smelters  in  Utah,  I  think,  close  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  all  of  the  smelters  outside  of  this  trust  with  two  excep 
tions  are  now  in  operation  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  Without  any  exception. 

S.  Without  any  exception? — A.  Yes. 
.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  such  trust  was  not  formed,  if  all  the  smelters  were 
operated  as  formerly,  that  this  trouble  would  or  would  not  have  occuiTed?— A.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  avoided.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that 
at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Grant's  own  statement  to  this  commission  tends  to  that  belief 
also. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  the  organization  of  this  trust  and  smelting  industry;  do 
you  believe  it  will  produce  beneficial  results  in  the  end? — A.  Only  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. So  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned  I  th?nk  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
It  simply  puts  that  industry  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and,  of  course,  they  use 
it  for  their  own  interests  regardless  of  the  interests  of  anyone  else. 

Q.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the  employees  as 
compared  with  independent  concerns;  are  they  greater  or  less? — A.  There  are  no 
advantages;  the  advantages  are  lessened. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Simply  because  every  man  who  works  in  the  various  smelters  is 
governed  and  direct^  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  one.  If  a  man  becomes  dis- 
tasteful in  one  plant  he  is  distasteful  in  all  plants,  and  pr<ictically  all  employment 
in  these  institutions  is  taken  away  from  him  and  work  in  them  is  denied  him. 

Q.  From  that  I  take  it  that  if  the  industry  was  organized  thoroughly  under  one 
head,  if  an  employee  became  distasteful  as  to,  say,  any  one  concern,  he  would  not 
be  employed  in  that  or  any  other  concern? — ^A.  Yes;  where  they  had  any  power 
or  influence.  They  would  not  only  do  that,  but  they  would  bring  influence  to  bear 
upon  those  who  had  business  relations  with  him  and  prevent  him  from  getting 
employment;  for  instance,  the  railroads,  to  which  they  pay  large  sums  of  money 
for  hauling  ores  and  metals,  and  such  influence  as  that — ^tney  would  bring  influ- 
ence upon  that  company,  the  railroad  compjany,  to  prevent  the  distasteful 
employee  from  getting  employment  upon  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  men  engaged  in  this  work  are  skilled  men,  are  they  not? — A.  There  is 
only  a  certain  percentage  of  skilled  labor  around  a  smelter.  I  don't  believe  it 
would  reach  50  x>er  cent. 

Q.  Fifty  x>er  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  smelting  are  more  skillful  in  that  than 
in  any  other  trade,  as  a  rule,  from  having  devoted  their  whole  time  to  it,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes;,  practically  they  know  no  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  the  Question  of  dismissing  any  of  these  men  from  such  trade  to  any 
other  trade  would  be  a  very  serious  question  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would 
it  not? — ^A.  It  would  simply  reduce  them  to  the  standpoint  of  common  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Guggenheim  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
smelter  business  were  yesterday  characterized,  before  this  committee,  as  a  trust; 
are  they  so  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado? — A.  No.  The  Gug- 
genheim interests,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  are  owned  absolutely 
by  the  one  family. 

Q.  The  sentiment,  then,  which  has  grown  up  against  combinations  or  trusts  is 
not  directed  against  these  interests  at  all  in  this  State? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q .  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Please  name  the  smelters  in  the  trust  at  Pueblo? — 
A.  The  smelter  known  as  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and  the 
Eiler  smelter;  these  2  smelters. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  they  employ? — A.  Oh,  I  should  say  possibly 
between  900  and  1 ,000  men. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  leading  men  in  these  institutions  been  running  that  busi- 
ness?— A.  The  Pueblo  smelter  nas  been  running  under  one  management,  under 
the  same  management  it  was  under  when  it  was  combined  with  the  trust,  for  20 
or  25  years.  The  Eiler  smelter  has  been  built  and  operated  by  and  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  £iler  for  15  or  16  years. 
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Q.  What  was  the  tendency  of  the  men  as  to  buying  lots  and  building  homes— 
the  old  employees? — A.  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  the  smelter  workers  in  the 
city  of  Puenlo  who  built  x>ermanent  homes  is  greater  than  in  any  other  vocation. 

Q.  Now,  taking  that  as  a  fact,  is  it  not  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  smelter 
trust  mi^ht  at  any  time  dismantle  its  plants  in  Pueblo,  running  all  of  its  ores 
through  its  smelters  here  and  at  Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  and  other  points,  without 
doing  the  comi>any  itself  any  material  injury? — A.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  it 
is  probable. 

Q.  What  effect  would  this  have  u^n  the  employees  who  have  put  their  money 
into  i>ermanent  homes? — ^A.  It  will,  just  as  I  have  said,  reduce  them  to  the  stand- 
point of  common  labor,  and  if  they  can  not  secure  that  labor  in  Pueblo  they  will 
simply  have  to  move. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  employees  in  the  future  who  might  be 
disposed  to  build'  permanent  homes  for  themselves;  would  it  not  discourage 
them? — ^A.  It  would  discourage  them.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  a  man  to 
build  a  home  under  such  circumstances. 

3.  Would  it  intimidate  him?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  employees  building  homes  and  becoming 
parts  of  these  gresi  institutions?— A.  There  is  every  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 
employee  building  a  home  just  as  there  is  by  any  one  else.  It  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  puts  the  employee  in  a  better  condition;  in  a 
more  independent  condition. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  concentrating  the  manufacturing  in  great 
cities  and  depopulating  the  smaller  places  if  the  emi>loyees  are  discouraged  from 
building  homes  and  the  trusts  dismantle  their  works  in  the  smaller  places?— A.  It 
would  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  civilization  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
i)eople? — A.  It  would  have  a  very  oad  effect,  in  the  way  that  it  would  leave  the 
employees  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  combinations  of  capital,  and  in  many 
ways  keep  them  in  a  condition  that  would  tend  to  deny  them  the  privileges  that 
would  otherwise  come  from  independent  employment  or  employment  in  the  very 
small  communities. 

Q.  Has  not  the  combination  of  business  institutions  into  these  trusts  a  tendency, 
wherever  the  least  difficulty  arises,  to  shut  down  the  works  at  one  place  or 
anothei'  in  order  that  the  entire  body  of  men  may  be  brought  to  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulty? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  their  methods  of  defeating  strikes. 

Q.  It  is  really  a  lever  used  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  labor? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
bring  these  influences  on  all  lines  of  business  men  of  every  character. 
'  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  beneficial  to  society  or  detrimental? — A.  It  is 
only  beneficial  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.    It  is  detrimental  to  everyone 
else. 

Q.  Therefore  it  is  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes;  and  the  business  element  and 
the  public  at  large  wSl  soon  find  that  out  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  discern  it 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  tendency  is  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
production  of  wealth  or  whether  it  is  toward  the  further  concentration  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  few? — ^A.  Every  tendency  is  toward  concentration. 

Q.  Is  not  the  great  problem  of  society  to-day  dependent  upon  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  act  of  a  higher  civilization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  of  these  trust  combinations  in  control  have  a  tendency  to  further 
concentrate  and  prevent  this  equitable  distribution? — ^A.  Yes;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  if  that  concentration  were  not  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  but  owned 
by  the  State,  I  believe  such  concentration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  State. 

Q.  That  would  be  an  equal  and  beneficial  distribution? — A.  Yes;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  we  would  have  the  present  system  of  concentration. 

Q.  The  State  as  a  family  would  own  it? — A.  Yes;  the  only  detriment  in  con- 
centration is  when  the  product  is  owned  by  private  individuals  and  the  profits 
that  come  from  it  go  into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  concentration  could  be  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  if  the  labor  could  be  concentrated  and  every  industry  concentrated  and 
oi)erated  for  a  reasonable  profit  and  controlled  so  that  the  distribution  would  be 
equitable,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  concentration? — ^A.  No;  but  all  this 
war  between  the  employer  and  wage-earner  would  cease. 

Q.  Now,  I  suppose  you  have  read  the  histories  of  the  great  sugar  trust,  oil  trust, 
and  other  trusts? — A.  Somewhat. 

8.  Formed  many  years  ago?— A.  Somewhat. 
.  Have  you  known  of  their  dismantling  the  individual  plants  in  the  smaller 
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communities  and  absolutely  destroying  them? — A.  Yes;  one  in  particular,  located 
within  6  miles  of  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  I  live.  A  few  years  ago  the  place 
was  quite  prosperous;  there  was  quite  a  large  community  built  up  by  the  placing 
there  of  the  oil  tanks  and  refinery  of  the  company,  after  the  findmg  of  oil  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  at  Florence. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  flow  of  oil  in  that  region? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  oil  was  selling  for  at  the  time  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  came  there? — A.  I  could  not  state  exactly  the  price. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  refresh  your  memory.  Was  it  not  about  55  cents  per  gallon  at 
that  time?    That  was  about  1878,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  oil  was  reduced  to? — ^A,  I  quite  well  remember  that  for 
many  days  I  U)ok  out  the  oil  can  and  got  it  filled  for  nothing. 

Q.  And  what  caused  the  rise  in  oil  at  Florence? — A.  It  was  the  crushing  out  of 
the  independent  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  produce  oil  there  now?  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  limiting  the  pumping,  limiting  the  quantity  produced,  limit- 
ing the  market,  and  limiting  the  price? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  are  dictated  to  there  at  that  great  distance  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  last,  but  I  know  they  limit  tiie  produc- 
tion.' 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  oil  trust  that  forced  the  produc- 
tion of  Colorado  into  the  trust? — A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  was  going  to  say  in  further 
explanation  to  that  question  you  asked  about  the  dismantling  of  the  work:  They 
had  a  little  town  by  the  name  of  Ovei*ton,  that  was  built  up  quite  a  good  deal; 
several  hundred  people  lived  there,  and  there  were  quite  a  good  many  stores  and 
business  houses,  and  gi'eat  big  tanks  to  hold  the  oil.  from  which  they  ran  it  by 
pipe  line  to  their  works.  They  had  a  pipe  probably  50  or  60  miles  long,  and  suj)- 
plied  all  the  mountain  cities  or  the  State.  But  the  trust  squeezed  them  out,  and 
to-day  there  is  no  one  there  but  the  family  of  the  watchman,  who  is  left  to  look 
after  and  take  care  of  the  little  property  that  is  left  that  was  used  in  the  refining 
and  the  tanks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  dismantled  the  plant? — A.  Yes,  it  was  the  forcing 
of  the  independent  company  into  the  Standai'd  Oil  Trust,  and  the  closing  of  it  for 
the  more  economical  running  of  the  plants. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  the  price  of  property  around  Overton? — ^A.  It 
practically  destroyed  the  price  of  property  in  that  community. 

Q.  Squeeze  the  value  entirely  out? — ^A.  It  went  clear  back  to  ordinary  prairie 
land. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  price  of  oil?— A.  It. 
decreased  the  price  of  land  and  increased  the  price  of  oil. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  remember  in  1878  of  oil  selling  for  10 
cents  per  gallon? — ^A.  No.  My  earliest  recollection  is  about  1880  or  1881.  I  only 
know  of  my  earliest  recollection  about  that  fight.  I  was  then  quite  young,  but  I 
know  the  Standard  Oil  Company  peddled  oil  in  the  streets  of  Pueblo  and  forced 
the  other  company  to  practically  ^ve  it  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  oil  business  done  there  in  the  name  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Com])any  or  in  the  name  of  some  other  company? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  the 
Continental  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  positive  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  con- 
trols that  company  or  not? — ^A.  I  have  not  positive  knowledge,  but  it  is  m  the 
combination ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Do  you  care  to  add  anything  further  as  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  connection  with  the  smelter  strike?  Ilave  you  any  views  you  wish 
to  exi)re8s  on  the  subject  while  we  are  dealing  with  it? — A.  There  is  not  much  to 
add,  except  that  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  the  independent  companies  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  the  8-hour  law  would  be  enforced  until  after  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  only  with  the  trust  smelters  that  we  failed  to 
get  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  companies  as  the  representative  of  labor? — A.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  yes. 

Q,  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  dealing  with  the  individual  or  smaller 
corporation  as  compared  witn  the  mammoth  one? — A.  There  is  every  difference 
in  tlie  world.  You  can  usually  reach  the  head  of  the  individual  concern  and  get 
his  opinion  right  there  and  not  through  some  one  else,  and  when  we  can  get  a 
consultation  of  that  kind  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  can  bring  a  satis- 
factory settlement;  but  in  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  combination  or  trust  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  the  heads  of  the  organization^  be^aase  they  are 
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usually  in  the  East  or  asnally  in  a  central  location,  and  when  we  talk  to  the  local 
manager  or  agent  of  the  smelters  he  simply  says:  **  Well,  those  are  my  instmc- 
tions  and  I  can  not  go  bevond  them." 

Q.  You  can  not  reach  the  resx)onsible  parties? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  You  can  not  get 
at  a  man  who  has  the  power  or  the  say  as  to  a  change  in  conditions.  Nothmg 
can  be  done  unless  outlined  by  a  board  of  directors  or  the  president  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  more  powerful  the  institution,  the  employer  of  labor, 
the  less  powerful  is  the  labor  itself?— A.  Yes;  it  is  almost  powerless. 

Q.  And  the  friction  in  one  place  is  liable  to  spread  over  the  great  mass  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  moral  support  of  all  the  laborers  to  settle  the  smaller  diffi- 
culty?— ^A.  Yes,  and  in  many  instances  I  think  it  has  ptdled  a  company  into  a  kind 
of  strike  or  controversy  against  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  x^trt  of  your  organiza- 
tion for  the  laboring  people  of  your  State  and  the  association  oi:  employers  to 
come  together  for  the  purpose,  as  the  working  men  do,  of  adjusting  wages  or 
maintaining  the  price  of  their  products,  and  treating  together  generally?-:-A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Does  your  association  encourage  such  an  association  of  employers?  Would 
you  prefer  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  with  them  individually?— A.  We  would 
rather  settle  the  entire  conditions  in  one  avocation  in  that  way,  yes.  It  brings 
about  the  same  conditions,  practically,  only  in  this  way  it  removes  friction. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  objection  to  an  association  of  employers  and  coming 
together  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  laborers  come  together? — ^A.  None  whatever. 
It  is  usually  just  the  other  way.  They  thiak  they  have  the  right  of  both 
combination  and  as  individuals. 

Q.  Number,  5;  industrial  coi;>artnership;  have  you  any  such  methods  in  vogue 
in  your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result? — ^A.  It  seems  to  be  satisfactory  and  seems  to  bring  better 
conditions,  perhaps,  than  where  it  is  otherwise. 

Strikes  less  ftrejiuent? — ^A.  Yes;  you  hardly  ever  hear  of  a  controversy. 
What  form  is  it  in? — ^A.  Largely  in  stores;  in  the  retail  stores. 
Have  you  any  such  system  in  vogue  in  any  of  the  producing  industries, 
mineral  industries,  or  maniuacturing?— A.  I  think  not  in  this  state. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  methods  of  that  character? — A.  No;  the  system  is  not 
operated  to  any  extent  in  this  State.    I  only  wish  it  was. 

Q.  Immigration;  the  effects  of  immigration  on  the  employment  of  unskilled 
labor  and  skilled  labor  on  wages;  on  morale. — ^A.  Of  course  the  immigration  of 
I)eople  from  one  point  to  another  has  always  a  tendency  to  overstock  the  market 
of  labor  and  reduce  wages;  the  companies  strive  to  maintain  that. 

Q.  Are  you  spe^^ng  of  foreign  immigration? — ^A.  Any  immigration. 

Q.  Is  such  immigration  desirable  to  the  x>eople  of  your  State,  so  far  as  you 
know? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  a  man  who  is  injured  by  immigration,  his  sentiment 
is  against  it,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  should  hate  to  express  an 
opinion  or  denv  anybody  the  right  to  seek  emplojrment  wherever  he  wants  to  seek 
it.  So  far  as  its  eftect  on  the  moral  condition  or  the  community  is  concerned,  I 
don't  know  that  it  has  any  in  either  way. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  to  any  extent  restricted?— A.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  I  have  named;  that  is,  exclude  those  who  are  induced  to  come  here  to  have 
an  influence  or  bearing  upon  the  industrial  conditions.  Voluntary  immigration, 
at  the  instance  of  the  mdividual — I  believe  they  should  have  the  right  to  come  in. 

Q.  From  where  they  may?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  were  restricted 
because  they  were  considered  an  undesirable  class  of  immigrants.  Do  you  believe 
that  immigration  should  be  free  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  regardless  of  whether 
they  will  make  good  citizens  or  not? — ^A.  I  think  the  sentiment  against  immigration, 
foreign  or  otherwise,  has  largely  been  manufactured,  because  of  the  importation 
of  large  numbers  of  these  people  by  the  corporations  in  the  United  States  purposely 
to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs  that  they  brought;  otherwise  I  don't  think  the 
sentiment  against  immigration  would  prevail.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  wander  where  he  pleases  ux>on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  x)auper  and  criminal  classes  of  south  Europe  should 
be  allowed  to  come  freely  into  this  country? — ^A.  I  think  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  would  elevate  them  just  as  it  has  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. Largely  they  don't  come  of  their  own  volition.  They  are  encouraged  to 
come  by  the  corporations,  who  know  that  they  can  get  cheap  labor  by  employing 
them,  and  thus  reduce  the  labor  of  American  citizens. 
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ized  labor  than  from  organized  labor.  Experience  has  shown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  more  cordially  they  get  together  the  better  they  get  along,  and 
the  less  the  violence 

Q.  And  that  is  so  in  Colorado? — ^A.  Yes,  it  Ib  so  in  Colorado.  There  is  not  a  rail- 
road bnt  what  makes  contracts  with  the  employees,  and  in  making  these  contracts 
they  make  them  with  the  various  brotherhoods,  and  in  my  experience  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  not  been  any  friction.  The  newspai)ers  of  the  city  of  Denver 
have  always  had  contracts  with  union  labor  for  years  and  years,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  friction  there;  in  fact,  that  is  the  way  to  make  contracts,  to  recognize 
the  organized  labor.  I  think  myself  it  is  a  false  position  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  in  failing  to  recognize  organized  labor  he  is  exempt  from  tyranny  or  violence. 
Experience  has  proven  otherwise.  I  know  I  have  heard  about  the  experience  at 
Wardner,  Idaho,  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  that  violence  was  resorted  to  by  organ- 
ized labor,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  was  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to 
recognize  organized  labor. 

Q.  It  must  be  g^ratif  ying  to  you  as  the  head  of  organized  labor  in  this  State,  to 
have  one  of  the  mgh  officials  of  the  trust  say  that  if  the  smelter  trust  increased  its 
profits  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  arising  from  combination,  that  labor  should  share 
equally? — ^A.  They  should,  but  they  do  not. 

Q.  But  one  of  the  leading  officers  said  that  it  shall;  it  must  be  he  was  sx)eaking 
advisedly? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  so  far  as  Mr.  Grant  himself  is  concerned,  but  I  don't 
think  the  trust  would  allow  him  to  take  such  a  stand.  I  think  he  will  have  to 
abide  by  what  the  trust  says,  regardless  of  what  his  personal  opinion  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  It  has  been  stated  before  this  conmiission  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  coal  companies  have  paid  men  who  are  leaders  of  their 
fellows  and  who  control  the  others  to  bring  about  strikes  when  necessary;  that  in 
one  instance  they  had  2  or  3  men  on  their  pay  roll  to  control  their  fellow  workmen 
and  bring  about  strikes.  In  your  experience  in  organized  labor  have  you  ever 
discovered  any  such  cases? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  company  to  pay  anybody  to  bring  about  a  strike? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  company  that  didn't  feel  at  liberty  to  close  its  mines 
or  works  down  whenever  its  business  demanded  it,  without  any  excuse  for  doing 
BO? — ^A.  They  always  take  that  liberty. 

Q.  That  right  is  accorded  to  them? — A.  Unquestionably.  I  want  to  say  that  so 
far  as  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  being  in  touch  with  the  employers  or  their 
interests  Ib  concerned,  that  it  is  just  the  other  way;  that  they  are  trying  to  remove 
the  leaders  from  the  organizations  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Eiler,  of  the  Eiler 
smelter,  in  the  city  of  Pueblo,  made  a  request  of  the  business  men  in  that  city  that 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  be  removed  from  the  city  of  Pueblo;  and  the  business 
men  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  public  reprimand  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  in 
order  to  drive  them  from  the  community. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  your  judgment  that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  an  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  times  intended  and  calculated  to  control  them 
against  the  inauguration  of  strikes? — ^A.  Yes,  in  almost  every  instance  of  large 
strikes  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  state  positively  that  you  have  never  seen  a  case  where  men  were  paid 
to  control  others  to  bring  about  a  strike? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  a  previous  witness  that  in  one  instance  to  which 
the  witness  referred,  97  per  cent  of  the  working^en  were  influenced  by  3  per  cent 
favoring  a  strike.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  were  against  it.  Is  it  your  ex^rience 
that  8  per  cent  or  even  a  greater  per  cent,  anything  less  than  a  majority,  can 
influence  a  strike  or  bring  it  about? — ^A.  No,  for  this  reason;  most  all  strikes  are 
ordered  by  a  secret  ballot,  taken  by  the  organizations  involved,  not  by  a  public 
ballot,  but  a  secret  ballot,  and  it  requires  in  all  organizations  not  less  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  declare  a  strike. 

Q.  Even  where  a  strike  is  brought  about  by  an  ox>en  ballot,  are  laboring  men  in 
the  habit  of  being  influenced  in  such  a  degree  by  their  leaders  or  fellow  laborers? — 
A.  No;  the  whole  proposition  is  preposterous.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  I  have  known  occasions  where  the  leaders  were  in  favor  of  a  settlement  of 
strikes,  but  where  they  could  not  use  any  such  influence;  where,  after  a  period 
of  cessation  of  work,  they  got  concessions  from  the  owners,  and  yet  were  not 
influential  enough  to  get  the  organization  to  accept  them. 

Q.  Have  you  Known  of  any  instances  where  the  strikes  were  brought  about 
against  the  advocacy  of  the  leaders? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Brought  about  by  the  rank  and  file?— A.  Yes.  Persons  who  are  known  to 
be  the  leaders,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  are 
opposed,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to  strikes,  because  they  know  that  they  will  have 
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to  stand  the  responsibility  before  the  community,  and  their  tendency  is  always  to 
avoid  them,  ana  when  they  see  there  is  no  other  way  they  try  to  have  them  brought 
to  an  end  so  far  as  they  can. 

Q.  The  leaders  who  are  sometimes  called  the  agitators  then  are  not  responsible 
for  all  strikeB?— A.  No;  not  even  a  very  small  -per  cent  of  them. 


Denver,  Colo.,  JtUy  14, 1899, 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  D.  C.  BEAMAK, 

Secretary  arid  general  attorney,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding. 
At  2  p.  m.  Mr.  D.  C.  Beaman  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  nrst  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpoed.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  place  of 
business. — ^A.  My  name  is  I>.  C.  Beaman;  I  live  in  Denver. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  coat  and  iron 
business. 

S.  In  what  cai)acity? — ^A.  Secretary  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
also  its  general  attorney.    I  attend  to  its  legal  business. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  company — ^a  stockholder? — A.  Yes,  I  am  a  stock- 
holder and  director,  both. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  fuel  company  been  organized? — A.  It  was  organized 
October  22, 1892. 

Where  do  you  ox)erate  generally? — A.  The  principal  operations  are  in  Colo- 


3- 

rado. 


Then  you  operate  some  outside  of  the  State,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes. 
Where  do  you  operate  outside  of  the  State? — ^A.  We  have  some  iron  mines 
in  Kew  Mexico  and  some  coal  mines  that  we  operate  there,  and  we  have  just 
opened  an  iron  mine  in  Wyoming. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  01  mines  owned  and  operated  by  your  company? — 
A.  There  are  eleven  coal  nunes  in  Colorado  that  are  now  In  operation,  and  seven 
which  are  not  in  operation.  There  are  five  coke  plants  in  Colorado  and  two  in 
New  Mexico  that  are  in  operation.  We  have  no  coke  plants  that  are  now  idle. 
There  is  one  iron  mine  in  Colorado  and  one  in  New  Mexico  in  operation,  and  one 
in  Colorado  tiiat  is  not  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more?---A.  There  is  one  in  Wyoming  that  is  being  ox>ened; 
and  besides  that  we  have  the  steel  works. 

Q.  Where  are  your  steel  works  located? — ^A.  At  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  mining  of  coal,  are  you  connected  with  any  mining  interests? — 
A.1^0. 

Q.  Your  company  I  mean. — A.  The  company  is  not,  but  the  individual  mem- 
bers have  some  mining  interests  outside. 

S.  Do  you  manufacture  anything  outside  of  the  steel  plant? — A.  No,  not  in  steel 
iron;  we  make  coke. 

Q.  How  many  miners  or  mine  laborers  are  employed  by  your  company  in  the 
different  States? — ^A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  6,000. 

Q.  When  I  say  miners  I  mean  men  employed  in  and  around  the  mines. — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  company  connected  with  any  organization  of  employers  dealing  with 
labor  as  to  the  regulation  of  waces? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  such  organization. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  usually  fixed  in  the  mines  which  your  company  owns 
ana  operates? — A.  Well,  it  has  been  so  long  since  there  has  been  any  change  in 
miners'  wages  in  Colorado  that  I  scarcely  know  how  the  fixing  of  wages  origin- 
ated. 

Q.  Under  what  system  are  they  paid,  by  the  ton  or  by  the  day,  or  how? — A. 
The  coal  miners  are  paid  by  the  ton,  nearly  all  of  them.  A  few  are  paid  by  the 
cubic  yard,  in  pitchea  veins,  where  the  coal  has  to  lie  for  some  time. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  change  in  the  tonnage  prices  that  you  can  remem- 
ber?—A.  No;  as  a  general  thing  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  No  change  at  all? — A.  There  may  have  been  a  little  change  in  some  places 
in  order  to  equalize.    A  very  little  change. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  company? — A.  Since  its  organ- 
ization. I  was  in  the  business  before  with  one  of  the  companies  that  formed  this 
one  by  consolidation. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  wages  were  fixed  with  reference  to  the  cnrrent  rate  of 
wages  in  any  otner  occupations  or  companies  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as 
to  tnat. 

Was  there  saxj  change  in  the  wages  of  the  miners  in  1898  or  18d4? — ^A.  No. 
They  still  maintain  tne  rate  the  miners  received  prior  to  that  tdme? — ^A.  Yes. 
The  rate  was  never  rndsed  or  lowered  by  reason  of  the  panic? — ^A.  No. 
Does  your  company  pay  the  wages  of  its  workmen  in  cash? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is 
to  say,  he  either  gets  tne  cash  or  checks  that  he  can  convert  into  cash  without 
discount. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  wages  on  pay  day  that  they  have  earned  durinfi^  the  period 
intervening  from  their  last  pay  day — are  your  payments  made  monthly? — ^A.  The 
wages  for  one  month  are  paid  on  the  pay  day  of  the  next  calendar  month. 

Q.  Then  do  they  receive  their  wages  in  caah  for  the  labor  performed  during  the 
month?— A.  They  do  unless  they  have  been  paid  something  in  the  meantime.  The 
balance  that  is  due  them  is  paid  on  pay  day. 

Q.  Your  custom  has  been  to  advance  some  money  in  cases  where  it  is  asked 
for? — A.  No,  we  don't  advance  money. 

Q.  You  don't  advance  money  before  pay  day? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  have  mentioned  somethmg^  about  a  payment  or  deduction  in  the 
meantime;  how  is  that  payment  or  deduction  made? — ^A.  By  giving  orders  on  the 
stores. 

Q.  Do  you  own  stores  in  connection  with  the  works? — ^A.  We  do,  in  connection 
witn  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  do  you  run  stores  in  connection  with  your  mines? — ^A.  The 
company  itself  runs  no  stores.  There  is  a  mercantile  company  organized  which 
operates  stores  at  some  of  our  properties — an  auxiliary  company;  at  others  this 
auxiliary  company  has  no  stores,  but  some  arrangement  is  made  with  a  respon- 
sible merchant  to  take  the  orders  which  are  given  before  i)ay  day.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  here  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  the  scrip  system  as  it  operates 
m  this  State,  and  which  I  wiU  offer  later  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  Does  your  comjiany  issue  scrip  or  checks  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness? — 
A.  No.  We  have  an  anti-scrip  law  in  l^s  State,  and  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law  we  allow  the  miner  to  <U'aw  an  order  ux>on  the  company  for  whatever  he 
wants. 

For  a  certain  amount  of  money? — ^A.  For  whatever  he  wants. 
Is  that  order  negotiable? — A.  No. 
Is  it  made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company? — A.  Yes. 
By  reason  of  that  order  being  made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company  then 
he  is  obliged  to  spend  that  money  in  a  certaiji  store? — ^A.  That  is  the  only  place 
where  he  can  use  the  order. 

Q.  What  arrangements,  if  any,  are  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the 
merchandise  company  to  run  this  store  in  connection  with  the  works? — ^A.  Well, 
we  agree  with  them  that  we  will  stop  the  pay  to  the  extent  of  any  orders  that  they 
may  secure  from  the  miners. 

What  do  they  pay  for  having  that  favor  done  them? — A.  Five  per  cent. 
Five  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Are  there  any  cases  coming  to  your  notice  in  which  the  working  man  has 
remonstrated  against  orders  on  a  certain  store? — A.  No,  I  believe  we  have  never 
had  any  demand  from  any  considerable  number  of  men.  We  have  had  no  united 
demand  Against  the  store  system.  There  have  been  a  few  individuals  who  have 
objected  to  it,  but  the  main  objection  has  come  from  retail  merchants  rather  than 
the  miners  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  their  objections  amount  to?  Would  you  pay  orders  ui)on  such 
stores  as  they  might  name  themselves,  as  the  miners  might  name? — ^A.  No,  we 
would  not.  it  would  involve  bookkeeping  with  every  store  in  the  place  that  the 
miner  might  see  fit  to  give  an  order.  That  would  require  a  great  deal  of  book- 
keepinfi^  and  additional  expense  in  adjusting  the  accounts  of  the  men. 

Q.  If  each  store  had  a  man  for  the  collection  of  that  money,  what  would  the 
difficulties  be?— A.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  you  would  have  to  keep  an 
account  with  each  store. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  aa  easily  kept  as  with  one? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would. 

Q.  What  effect  has  such  a  system  in  keeping  out  of  any  community  in  which 
it  may  be  practiced  individual  enterprises? — ^A.  Very  little.  We  have  some  very 
strong  rival  stores  in  all  our  mining  towns  of  any  consequence.  We  do  not  try 
to  keep  them  out.    We  sell  them  lots  if  they  want  them. 

Q.  What  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  outside  of  the  influences 
you  have  mentioned  to  deal  in  any  certain  store?-'A.  There  has  never  been  any 
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inflnences  so  far  as  I  know  exercised,  certainly  none  authorized)  and  certainly 
none  justified.  I  suppose  there  are  cases  where  a  storekeeper,  who  knows  a  man 
personally,  asks  him  to  buy  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  mducin^  a  sale.  I  am 
sure  there  are  no  restrictions,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  prohibition  against  an^  of  the 
employees  being  coerced  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  not 
done.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  man  losing  his  position  in  a  mine  because  he 
refused  to  deal  with  the  store?— A.  No,  I  don't  beheve  any  such  case  ever  existed 
with  this  company. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  single  man  or  a  man  of  small  family  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  the  man  who  has  a  large  family? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  coal  company  employing  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  was  required  to  meet  its  demands  in  order  to  sell  a  greater  amount  of 
its  merchandise? — A.  No,  I  have  not.  I  would  consider  that  a  very  poor  financial 
operation  for  any  company,  to  keep  any  more  men  around  than  it  had  to  have, 
and  pay  for  something  it  did  not  want.  I  don't  see  where  the  profit  would  come 
in.  We  don't  do  that  sort  of  business;  I  know  that.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed — at 
least  I  don't  wish  to  be  so  understood — that  where  a  company  store  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  works,  or  upon  the  plan  that  stores  are  run  in  connection  with 
our  works,  that  the  men  spend  every  dollar  they  make  to  live. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  company  which  can  supply  its  trade  by  employ- 
ing 100  men  regularly  for  5  or  6  days  in  each  week  will  increase  the  number  to  150 
men,  for  instance,  and  give  them  3  or  4  days'  work  per  week,  and  sell  one-half 
more  goods  in  their  store.  That  is  the  jwint  I  wish  to  bring  up.  Have  you  ever 
seen  any  such  instances?— A.  I  never  have.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  I  am  very 
sure  that  no  such  case  exists  in  our  business.  One  of  our  principles  is  to  try  and 
satisfy  our  miners.    They  are  sometimes  very  hard  to  handle  at  the  best. 

(J.  Does  your  company  run  a  work  train  to  any  of  its  mines  from  an  adjacent 
I)oint? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  adopted  a  dockage  system  in  any  of  the  works? — A.  No;  we  have 
no  dockage  system. 

Q.  Where  a  miner  is  docked  for  sending  out  impurities? — ^A.  We  have  no  sys- 
tem of  that  kind;  at  least,  I  think  we  have  not.  I  do  not  speak  from  absolute 
knowledge. 

Q.  If  a  miner  should  send  out  a  load  of  gravel  or  rock  he  would  be  docked  for 
that,  would  he  not? — A.  I  don*t  think  this  amounts  to  a  system  here.  We  have 
here  in  Colorado,  perhaps,  a  little  cleaner  coal  than  is  had  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  I  think  we  have  less  trouble  in  that  respect  with  impurities. 

Q.  Does  your  company  favor  general  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  in  the 
settling  of  strikes  regarding  wages? — ^A.  That  question  has  never  been  mooted  so 
far  as  I  know  among  our  employees.  We  do  not  discriminate  against  union  or 
nonunion  men  so  far  as  I  know.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
union  or  not. 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, did  your  miners  ever  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the  company  to  con- 
fer with  them? — ^A.  Yes. 


Q.  Did  you  respond? — ^A.  I  think  so;  always. 


J.  Treat  them  as  organized  if  they  are  organized? — ^A.  As  to  that  I  can  not 
speak.  That  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  the  ox>erating  department  that  I  would  not 
be  a  member  of  such  a  conference.  My  impression  is,  and  I  never  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary,  that  if  a  man  comes  with  a  grievance  he  is  received,  and  it  is 
talked  over,  regardless  of  how  he  comes  or  where  from. 

Q.  When  agreements  are  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  your  company 
such  agreements  would  reach  the  department  with  which  you  are  connected, 
would  they  not? — A.  If  important  and  to  be  in  writing  they  would,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Q.  There  have  been  no  agreements  in  writing  entered  into  that  you  know  of? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  in  reference  to  wages. 

Q.  What  are  the  number  of  hours  for  each  day  worked  in  the  mines,  and  what 
is  the  average  number  of  days  worked  per  month? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  without  reference  to  the  books.  The  hours,  so  far  as  the  miner  is  con- 
cerned, are  usually  controlled  by  his  own  choice,  unless  there  should  be  an 
unusually  large  demand  for  coal,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  urged  to  work 
longer  in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

Q.  Have  you  screens  at  your  mines  for  screening  the  finer  from  the  coarser 
coal? — A.  At  some  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  superficial  measure  of  those  screens? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Cj.  What  is  the  space  between  the  bars? — ^A.  That  varies,  I  think,  in  different 
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places  to  some  extent,  and  I  could  not  ^ve  yon  that  information,  as  that  is  a  part 
of  the  business  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  it  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the  business? — A.  It  is,  bat  it 
belongs  to  the  operating  department. 

Q.  The  size  of  the  screen  is  the  measore  of  the  men's  wages,  and  the  company's 
profits? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  wonld  depend  npon  the  amount  paid  for  tne 
screened  coal  altogether. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  screens  vary  in  some  instances;  does  the  price  vary 
also? — ^A.  The  price  paid  for  men's  work  varies  at  different  mines. 

Q.  According  to  the  size  of  the  screens? — A.  No,  not  in  that  way.  It  depends 
upon,  the  character  of  the  vein  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  mined. 

(j.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  size  of  the  bars  nor  as  to  the  spaces  between  the 
bars? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  your  whole  product  passes  through  the 
screens? — A.  No,  I  could  not  state  as  to  that  without  referring  to  the  boo&,  and 
a  £ood  deal  of  figuring.  I  supx)ose  the  books  would  show  the  amount  of  screen- 
ings that  went  to  the  coke  ovens,  but  I  could  not  approximate  it. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  have  those  figures. — ^A.  If  you  will  furnish 
me  with  a  written  statement  of  just  what  you  want,  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

Q.  The  statement  as  to  what  portion  oi  your  whole  product  passes  through 
such  screens,  and  the  average  price  of  driftage  of  the  mine  for  the  current  year. 
The  driftage  is  the  amount  that  passes  through  the  screen.  We  sometimes  call 
it  driftage  and  sometimes  we  call  it  screenings. — A.  There  is  some  of  that  sort. 
Have  you  ever  mined  on  what  is  Imown  as  the  run-of-mine  basis? — ^A.  Yes. 
How  did  you  find  it,  satisfactory?— A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  to  the  miner? 
To  you? — ^A.  I  believe  so,  usually.  It  is  mined  in  that  way  because  the 
market  requires  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  between  the  coal  that  is  mined  on  the 
nm-of-mine  basis  and  that  which  is  screened  and  paid  for  upon  the  screen  basis? — 
A.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  difference;  we  have  so  many  qualities  of  coal, 
and  the  price  varies  between  $1  and  $1.50  per  ton,  owing  to  the  quality  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Q.  What  determines  what  the  price  should  be  in  mining  a  ton  of  coal  in  any  of 
your  veins  or  mines?  The  earning  capacity  of  the  miner  enters  into  it,  I  supx)ose, 
does  it  not,  to  a  certain  extent? — ^A.  A  long  while  ago  that  question  was  of  course 
determined,  but  it  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guess  xipon  my  part  as  to  the 
elements  that  enter  into  it.  I  suppose  the  price  at  which  we  would  be  able  to 
sell,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  miner,  and  other  things,  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  mining  price. 

Q.  If  that  is  true,  and  you  were  able  to  deal  with  the  men  when  that  price  was 
fixed,  they  may  have  demslnded  a  certain  price,  and  that  price  may  have  been 
fixed  by  the  arbitration  of  the  miners;  they  may  have  struck  for  a  certain  price, 
and  it  may  have  been  fixed  in  a  certain  manner  by  arbitration  and  without  con- 
sulting the  other  side? — ^A.  I  dont  remember  of  any  strike  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  paid  the  coal  miners.  I  would  not  say  there  had  not  been  one  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  As  to  that,  I  believe  I  stated  before,  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages  in  other  occupations  must  largely  govern  in  the  price  of  coal 
mining,  in  order  to  induce  men  to  enter  into  it.  They  would  not  engage  in  it  if 
they  could  make  more  money  in  other  occupations,  ana  if  the  price  for  coal  min- 
ing was  excessively  high  they  would  quit  other  occupations  in  order  to  engage  in 
it.    So  that  I  suppose  uiere  must  have  been  some  relation  between  the  two. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  made  by  your  miners  during  the  past  year? — 
A.  That  could  be  ascertained  from  the  books,  out  I  could  not  state  it  now. 

Q.  From  your  books? — ^A.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  the  highest  prices  and  the 
lowest  prices. 

Q.  And  number  of  days  worked? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  without  a  great 
deal  of  labor. 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  as  yet,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  unless  you  care 
to  state  it,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  difference  in  price  between  screened  and 
unscreened  coal? — A.  You  mean  at  the  same  mine,  coal  that  would  otherwise  bear 
the  same  market  price? 

Q.  At  the  same  mine  or  where  conditions  were  equal? — ^A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
now  an  instance  where  coal  is  screened  and  also  sold  on  the  run-of-mine  basis. 
And  of  course  where  the  screens  are  the  screenings  are  used  for  making  coke,  and 
although  there  may  be  some  cases  outside  of  the  coke  plants  where  coal  is  screened, 
I  am  not  able  to  cite  any  such  case  specially.  As  to  wnat  detei*mines  the  difference 
in  the  miners'  price,  I  would  say  it  would  be  whatever  affects  the  price  of  coal,  so 
that  the  man  who  mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis  and  the  man  who  mined  at  the 
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screened  minecoTild  make  the  same  amonnt  of  money;  whatever  wonld  affect  the 
price  of  the  coal  wonld  make  the  difference  in  the  price  if  there  was  any. 

8.  Does  yonr  company  own  or  rent  any  tenement  honses? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Please  describe  them. — ^A.  Gk>od  frame  honses,  usually  painted  and  plas- 
tered, and  haying  from  8  to  4  rooms,  and  sometimes  5  rooms. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  value  of  those  houses— the  cost  of  construction? — ^A. 
Well,  I  could  not  state  that  from  memory. 

Q.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  4-room  houses? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that,  either, 
without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Has  your  company  at  any  time  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  miners  or  offtcers  from  holding  business  meetings? — ^A.  Ko. 

Q.  Has  your  company  or  its  agents  at  any  time  endeavored  to  disperse  such 
meetings? — ^A.  Not  uiat  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  engaged  the  services  of  secret  detectives  or  em- 
ployed other  persons,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  information  against  the  workmen? — ^A.  I  don^t  know  of 
any  such  a  case.  We  nave  employed  detectives  for  various  purx>oses,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  case  where  it  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  or  to 
find  out  anything  that  they  were  doing. 

Q.  Or  had  done?— A.  No,  not  in  any  case  that  I  ever  knew  about.  We  have 
had  very  little  trouble  with  our  workmen. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  such  detectives  were  employed  for? — A.  Well, 
the  onlv  case  I  recall  now  is  a  case  where  we  had  a  lawsuit,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  detectives  to  look  up  evidence  and  watch  the  other  side,  where  they 
were  doing  something  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  was  in  the  case  of  law- 
suits we  had  with  other  coal  companies,  and  we  employed  them  to  hunt  up  some 
of  our  witnesses  that  we  might  know  where  they  were— some  of  them  that  were 
not  here. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  ever  engaged  the  services  of  such  men,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— ^A.  fTo,  not  uiat  I  know  of.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  had  very  little 
serious  trouble  with  our  men. 

Q.  Are  there  any  questions  asked  when  employment  is  sought  at  your  mines  as 
to  whether  men  belong  to  the  union  or  not? — ^A.  No. 


Q.  No  discrimination  practiced? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 


^  Can  you  state  what  percentage  of  your  miners  are  natives  of  non-English- 
speakiuff  countries  of  £urox)e? — ^A.  No,  I  could  not;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
record  that  shows  that. 

Q.  In  some  cases  these  men  are  numbered;  perhaps  you  could  tell  by  the  num- 
ber.— ^A.  They  are  always  numbered.  You  can  not  keep  the  run  of  6,000  men  in 
many  different  places  without  numberins:  them  any  more  than  you  could  keep 
track  of  baggage  without  numbered  checks. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  punished  any  of  these  workmen  for  their  connec- 
tion with  organized  labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  comx>any  own  its  own  lands? — A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  are  leased. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  the  coal — ^by  the  car  or  by  the  ton? — A.  Sometimes 
by  the  ton  ana  sometmies  by  the  cubic  yard. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  by  the  ton? — A.  Sometimes  10  cents  and  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  oelow  that.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  give  an  average  of 
royalty  for  all  kinds  of  coal  in  Colorado. 

Q-  What  is  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine,  including  the  cost  of 
stock  and  repairs  and  machinery? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  without 
reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  miner  for  supplies? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer 
that,  either,  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  commission,  as  to  the  cost  of  a  keg 
of  powder  to  the  miner? — A.  I  can  not;  I  don't  even  know  what  it  costs  us. 

Q.  If  you  c$kn  supply  that  information  we  should  like  to  have  it. — ^A.  You  want 
to  know  what  we  cnarge  the  miners  for  a  keg  of  powder? 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  it  costs  you.  What  is  the  actual  capital  invested  by  your 
company  in  all  of  its  plants? — ^A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  thirteen 
millions. 

Q.  What  is  the  ambunt  of  your  taxes? — ^A.  Our  taxes  average  about  $50,000  per 
year. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  insurance? — A.  We  do  not  insure.  We  carry  our  own 
risks  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  where  an  idle  building  can  be  insured.  We 
do  not  find  it  profitable  to  insure. 

Q.  What  are  the  advanti^es  of  mining  machinery  compared  with  hand  labor? — 
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A.  We  do  not  have  any  machinery.  We  do  not  employ  machinery,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  one  or  two  machines 
working  now,  out  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  don't  think  there  is.  We  tried  some 
and  they  were  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  strikes  and  promoting  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  employed? — ^A.  No,  and  I  don't  think  that 
condition  will  fully  come  until  the  millennium  itself.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  within 
human  province  to  entirely  remove  the  sources  of  friction  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  cooperation,  profit  sharing,  or  industrial  partnership 
between  your  company  and  its  men? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  State  government  or  the  authorities  act  as  employers  of  labor  in  any 

Firt  of  your  State? — ^A.  No;  the  State  government  does  not  en^ge  in  mining,  and 
don't  Delieve  it  employs  any  labor  outside  of  its  public  institutions  and  public 
improvements. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  any  agencies  in  your  district  for  the 
benefit  of  the  worMngman — ^the  unemployed,  I  mean? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  such 
agencies  except  the  'ordinary  employment  agencies. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  or  any  information  to  offer,  such  as  sta- 
tistical information,  relating  to  your  trade,  which  is  or  should  be  collected  or 
published  by  the  Government? — ^A.  That  is  such  a  broad  question  that  it  would 
require  some  reflection  as  to  the  ramifications  of  the  business.  There  is,  perhaps, 
some  information  that  would  be  desirable,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  beueve  the 
facts  are  collected  now  and  published. 

Q.  As  fully  as  you  believe  they  should  be? — ^A.  I  have  not  given  any  special 
attention  to  that  question. 

Q.  Where  do  you  now  find  a  general  market  for  your  product? — ^A.  In  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Q.  Anyv^here  else? — ^A.  Andldaho  and  Montana,  in  the  coke  trade;  the  coal  also 
sometimes  goes  up  there. 

<^.  In  any  of  these  cases  would  you  care  to  state  what  is  the  lowest  rate  of 
reight  actually  paid  from  your  mine  to  the  market? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  beheve  that  discrimination  in  freight  rates  is  practiced? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  to  any  extent.    I  don't  know  of  any  rebates  to  our  company. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  any  discriminations? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  there  are  no  discriminations  on  that  line? — 
A.  I  don't  think  there  are. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  complaints  made? — ^A.  I  never  heard  any  complaints 
of  that  kind  from  other  coal  dealers,  or  any  suggestions  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  effects  of  mining  or  labor  legislation  upon  the  min- 
ing industry? — ^A.  Well,  there  are  some  laws  that  might  be  denommated  labor 
legislation  which  have  been  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  those 
which  relate  to  mine  escapements,  ventilation  and  other  appliances,  and  inspec- 
tions, which  are  just  such  things  as  were  used  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  laws, 
The  companies  generally  go  even  beyond  what  the  law  requires  in  that  respect. 
There  are  some  things  which  I  think  have  been  disadvantageous. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  producimg  a  ton  of  coal? — A.  I  could  not  answer 
that  without  going  to  the  books  and  getting  the  figures. 

(^.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  why  the  value  of  coal  at  the  mines  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  value  of  the  coals 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  coal-producing  countries? — ^A.  The 
selling  value  of  the  coal? 

Q.  The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  mouth,  what  they  get  at  the  pit  of  the  mine; 
that  is,  the  selling  price;  what  you  get  for  it—will  you  state  why  that  value  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  the  value  of  coal  in  all  other  cOal-minmg  countries? — 
A.  No,  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  reason. 

Q.  But  you  are  aware  such  is  the  case? — A.  No,  I  did  not  know  it  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  we  are  producing  coal  more  than  50  per  cent  cheaper 
than  any  other  country  on  earth? — A.  No,  1  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  Now  turning  to  Part  11  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  you  may  treat  each 
subject  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  and  we  will  inteiTupt  you  as  little  as  x)ossible. — 
A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  that  part  on  which  I  am  in  the  position  of 
knowing  facts  or  having  opinions  that  would  be  of  any  special  information  or 
value  to  the  commission.  The  only  thing  I  would  suggest  would  be  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation.  I  do  not  think  this  question  is  confined,  however,  to  the 
industrial  question;  it  is  s'eneral  in  its  application  and  is  a  fundamental  defect  in 
our  taxation  system,  in  tnat  the  county  assessor  assesses  property  just  about  as 
he  pleases,  and  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  counties  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
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We  pav  it,  having  properties  in  different  counties,  bnt  there  is  no  equality.  If 
we  l^d  the  system  that  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  county  and 
State  board  which  equalizes  between  the  township  and  counties,  it  would  make 
the  taxation  equal  on  similar  property  in  every  county. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  The  suggestion  that  yon  make  is  a  iftodification 
of  tnis  inequality  that  now  exists  in  the  wav  of  legislation. — ^A.  Yes;  each  town- 
ship should  have  its  own  assessor,  a  man  who  knows  personally  every  resident  in 
his  township  and  the  value  of  the  prox)erty.  He  assesses  that  township  and  noth- 
ing more,  and  when  the  assessment  of  each  township  comes  before  the  coxmty 
commissioners  thev  determine  whether  each  township  has  been  properly  assessed 
in  that  county  wim  relation  to  the  other  townships  m  the  same  county,  and  if 
they  find  the  land  assessed  at,  say,  $10  where  it  should  be  $17  or  $19  thev  raise  the 
value  in  this  township,  and  in  that  way  they  equalize  the  assessment  in  the  county. 
When  it  again  comes  to  the  State  board,  if  they  find  the  land  in  one  county  valued 
at  $10  and  in  another  at  $20  and  still  another  at  |dO,  thev  either  raise  or  lower  the 
assessed  valuation  of  lands,  or  whatever  it  may  oe,  so  that  they  have  everything 
in  each  county  on  precisely  the  same  basis.  The  fault  is  that  every  assessor  is 
trying  to  see  how  low  he  can  assess  the  property  of  his  county  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  State  tax.  That  is  his  purpose.  Then  they  raise  the  levy  for  county 
purposes  to  produce  the  amount  they  want  and  let  the  State  go. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  know  of  no  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  I  will  ask  you 
if  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  on  coal  is  not  the  freight  itself? — ^A.  I  should  say 
that  the  largest  portion  was,  as  a  rule;  that  is,  where  the  haul  is  of  any  considerable 
leng^. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  ship  coal  from  the  farther  points  where  the  mines 
are  located  at  the  same  rate  and  sometimes  lower  than  from  the  nearer  x>oints? — 
A.  I  don^t  think  it  is  ever  lower. 

Q.  Is  not  Canyon  City  coal  sold  at  Denver  cheaper  than  at  any  other  point? — ^A. 
I  don*t  think  it  is,  but  X  would  not  say  absolutely  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  The  charge  has  always  been  made  by  those  living  nearest  to  the  mines  that 
the  coal  costs  less  at  gre/kter  distances  than  at  the  points  nearest  the  mines. — ^A.  I 
would  not  say  that  was  so  as  to  Canyon  City  coal,  but  that  might  be  so  as  to  some 
coals,  where  there  was  competition.  When  I  said  there  was  no  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  difference  between  coal  and 
any  other  business.  There  are  cases  where  coal  is  taken  a  long  distance  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  a  shorter  distance,  but  two  men  shipping  from  the  same  place 
would  not  be  subject  to  discrimination.  I  guess  that  kind  of  discrimination  in 
all  other  businesses  exists  in  many  instances.  I  know  it  has  in  shipping  steel  and 
iron  products  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  often  apt  to  find  steel  lower  in  the  distant  market  than  in 
the  near  mark9t? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  sold  for  less  in  the  far  mar- 
ket. We  have  met  the  same  prices  everywhere,  but  perhaps  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  on  that  subject  to  speaK  as  an  authority  upon  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  coal  is  worth  per  ton  at  Crested  Butte  mines? — ^A.  No,  I 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  From  Crested  Butte  to  Montrose  is  about  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  Crested 
Butte  coal  is  worth  about  $4.50  -per  ton  at  Montrose.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
what  jwrtion  of  that  would  be  royalty  and  what  would  be  the  net  price  of  the 
coal? — ^A.  No.  I  do  not  know  at  what  price  coal  is  selling  now,  but  i  know  there 
is  from  60  cents  to  $1  to  the  local  agents  per  ton,  and  they  get  about  the  biggest 
slice  out  of  it  of  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  what  amount  the  agents  who  sell  coal 
from  that  mine  get? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  agent  gets  $1  -per  ton  he  gets  more  than  the  miner's  price  for  mining, 
does  he  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Bell.  )  Have  any  of  your  miners  ceased  work  recently? — 
A.  The  Kockvale  mine  is  idle  now  for  the  want  of  orders.  I  do  not  know  now 
long  it  has  be^i  closed,  but  I  think  only  a  few  days.  The  quality  of  coal  is  so 
different — ^there  are  so  many  different  qualities  that  we  may  have  a  rushing  de- 
mand at  one  mine  and  be  entirely  out  of  orders  at  another,  and  the  one  that  has 
no  orders  can  not  supply  the  orders  to  be  filled,  because  it  is  not  the  kind  of  coal 
wanted. 

Q.  Are  there  any  artificial  reasons  that  have  operated  in  shutting  down  any  of 
your  mines  recently,  such  as  labor  legislation,  the  8-hour  law,  or  anything  of  that 
told?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  mining;  is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise? — ^A. 
I  think  it  is  fairly  prosperous.  I  think  it  is  as  prosperous  now  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  the  panic. 
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Q.  About  what  is  the  prodnct  of  your  company? — ^A.  I  have  it  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1898.  Our  figures  to  June  30, 1899,  are  not  yet  made  up.  The 
production  of  coal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  was,  m  round  numbers, 
2,630,000  tops. 

Q.  Are  you  operating  in  any  State  outside  of  this? — ^A.  We  are  not  mining  any 
coal  outside  of  Colorado  at  present,  but  we  are  selling  the  output  of  some  New 
Mexico  mines. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Batohfobd.)  Ton  stated,  I  believe,  a  while  ago  that  the  company 
witn  wmch  you  are  connected  employed  about  6,000  men? — ^A.  About  6,000  men 
around  the  mines  for  coal  and  iron. 

Q.  Does  the  product  that  you  gave  us,  2,630,000  tons,  only  cover  the  coal  prod- 
uct?—A.  That  IS  all. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  engaged  in  mining? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  that 
because  we  do  not  compile  any  one  statement  that  shows  the  men  employed.  I 
was  also  going  to  give  you  the  amount  of  coke;  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  product — 
322,000  tons  of  coke  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  and  I  suppose  the  average 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  will  be  above  that  of  1898  in  ^  departments. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  the  coal  industry  of  the  State  prosperous  this 
year? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is  reasonably  prosi)erous. 

Q.  What  result  has  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  recently  had 
on  your  demand? — ^A.  It  has  had  some  effect;  just  how  much  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Has  it  also  had  any  effect  on  your  pay  roll,  on  the  number  of  men  employed? — 
A.  Well,  I  presume  it  nas,  although  I  do  not  speak  from  figures  relating  to  the 
subject,  but  I  would  say  that  very  naturally  what  reduces  the  output  would  idso 
reduce  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  Ton  supply  the  so-called  trust  smelters  with  coal  or  coke,  do  you  not? — ^A. 
We  do  to  a  certain  extent,  but  whether  we  supply  them  exclusively  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  supply  the  mines  of  Leadville  usually  with  more  or  less  coal,  I  pre- 
sume?— ^A.  We  do  probably  the  most  of  that  business  there,  but  there  are  o&er 
coal  mines  that  sup|)ly  them  also.  « 

Q.  Then  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  would  necessarily  affect 
your  business  in  connection  with  others? — ^A.  It  must  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Turning  again  to  the  topics  set  out  on  i>age  7  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry — 
what  effects  have  you  observed  from  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  the 
coal  mines?  You  can  answer  the  question  generally  and  then  get  down  to  the 
particulars,  such  as  effects  on  prices,  profits,  wages,  smaller  enterprises,  business 
competition,  etc. — ^A.  I  believe  if  we  had  not  made  the  consolidation  in  1892, 
whereby  the  operating  and  management  of  the  two  coal  companies,  practically 
three  were  merged  into  one,  that  we  could  not  have  maintained  our  miners*  prices 
throufi^  the  panic  of  1893.    It  enabled  ns  to  keep  up  the  prices  to  our  miners. 

Q.  What  was  the  consolidation  at  that  time? — A.  The  nominal  consolidation 
was  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  Cpmpany. 
The  consolidation  proper  was  of  the  Denver  Fuel  ComjMuay  and  some  properties 
owned  by  a  company  Known  as  the  Elk  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  which  never 
operated,  but  simply  owned  land. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  the  benefits  accrued  from  that  consolidation. — ^A.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  the  competition  of  those  companies  was  taken  out  of  the  question. 
The  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Comjiany  and  the  old  Colorado  Fuel  Company,  with 
which  I  was  connected,  always  had  sharp  competition  in  the  coal  and  coke 
business. 

Q.  It  reduced  the  price? — ^A.  The  price  would  be  reduced  occasionally  by  this 
kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Was  that  beneficial  to  the  users  of  coal? — ^A.  I  dont  think  it  was  e8i)ecially 
beneficial  to  the  users.  I  believe  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  consumers  to  know  that 
they  all  pay  the  same  price  for  their  coal.  I  don't  say  that  the  consumer  is  espe- 
cially benefited  by  that  consolidation,  but  the  prices  are  the  same  as  when  the 
cutting  was  going  on;  but  I  think  the  miners  and  the  agents  were  benefited,  for 
the  reason  that  there  were  formerly  two  companies  under  two  separate  manage- 
ments, with  agents  and  officers,  and  the  expenses  of  each  one,  also  sales  agents; 
while  now  they  are  consolidated  under  one  president,  one  vice-president,  one  secre- 
tary, one  superintendent,  one  board  of  directors,  one  auditor,  and  so  on  lower 
down,  one  doing  the  same  duty  that  two  did  before;  and  the  exx)enses  were  thus 
materially  reduced  as  against  the  expenses  of  the  two  companies  before. 

Q.  Now,  by  reason  of  that  consolidation,  did  it  affect  wages  materially  one  way 
or  the  other? — ^A.  The  wages  were  not  changed  at  all.  I  think  they  would  have 
had  to  have  been  lowered  in  1893  if  we  had  not  made  a  saving  in  these  general 
expenses. 
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Q.  What  effect  did  that  consolidation  have  on  the  cost  to  the  seller? — A.  I  don't 
th:^  it  injured  him  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  fear  of  destroying  their  business  by  reason  of  competition  or 
otherwise? — ^A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Did  the  smaller  companies  reduce  wages  in  1898? — ^A.  There  were  only  a  few 
operating  then.  Most  of  these  small  companies  have  been  organized  since  the 
panic.  Jn  fact,  I  don't  recollect  of  a  single  small  company  that  was  operating  at 
that  time,  except  two  in  the  South. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  of  any  reduction  taking  place  there? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
the^  reduced  them  any;  but  some  of  them  had  a  system  of  paying  by  issuing 
their  duebills  or  store  orders  for  whatever  the  employees  might  want,  and  inform- 
ing them  that  thev  would  pay  when  they  could  get  the  money. 

Were  the  orders  paid  in  money  at  any  time? — A.  I  believe  so. 
Are  the  smaller  companies  and  companies  outside  of  the  consolidation 
ky,  where  they  have  mines  in  the  same  districts  in  which  you  are  operating — 
are  they  paying  the  same  prices? — ^A.  I  presume  they  are.    I  dont  know  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

Q.  That  leads  to  another  question:  If  you  were  able  to  effect  this  enormous 
saving  in  1898  or  1892  by  this  organization  of  interests,  it  follows  that  you  are 
able  to  maintain  that  saving  by  the  continuance  of  the  organization,  and  to  that 
extent  able  to  produce  cheaper  than  the  individual  concerns  or  the  companies 
outside  of  your  association? — ^A.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow.  ' 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  They  might  have  facilities  for  producing  cheaper  than  we  could. 

Q.  What  facilities? — ^A.  They  might  have  coal  easier  to  mine;  it  might  cost 
them  less  to  mine;  they  might  have  a  clear,  solid  body  of  coal.  In  some  of  our 
mines  we  have  faults  and  dikes,  and  in  some  places  no  coal  at  all,  and  a  great 
many  places  where  much  work  is  required  to  get  the  coal. 

Q.  veins  may  be  thicker  and  they  may  have  narder  coal? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  The  point  we  want  to  make  clear  is  this:  You  spoke  of  the  organization 
resulting  in  such  a  large  saving  to  the  companies  that  lorm  it.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  companies  outside  of  it  can  pay  the  same  price  and  do  business? — A. 
That  is  what!  can  not  tell  you.  I  don't  know  what  they  pay,  and  I  don't  know 
what  profits  they  make.  Wnen  I  say  we  made  a  saving  I  mean  that  the  consoli- 
dated company  costs  less  to  run  than  the  separate  companies  before  the  consolida- 
tion. There  was  a  saving,  although  I  don  t  know  whether  you  consider  it  large 
or  small.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  enough  to  prevent  outside  companies 
from  commencing  or  doing  business.  That  would  depend  altogether  upon  what 
economical  practices  they  used.  It  may  have  been  in  -judgment,  great  economy, 
audit  may  nave  cost  them  less  to  mine  their  coal;  their  expenses  maybe  less 
than  ours;  and  unless  I  knew  all  these  things  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  can  not  recall  any  of  these  individual  companies  tlutt  reduced 
wages  at  the  time  of  your  organization? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  of  coal  in  the  West?  Is  the  demand  equal  to  the 
supply  or  not? — ^A.  At  times  there  is  an  underproduction,  and  at  times  an  over- 
production. In  the  winter  there  are  times  that  we  can  not  supply  the  demand, 
and  in  the  summer  time  we  do  it  very  easily. 


Q.  Do  you  export  any  cqal?-7-A.  No. 


Do  ^ou  get  into  California? — ^A.  We  did  sell  some  anthracite  in  California, 
but  I  believe  that  trade  is  cut  into  by  the  anthracite  that  comes  over  in  ships  as 
ballast. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  now  and  the  cost  at  the 
time  you  first  began  to  mine  coal  in  Colorado? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  with- 
out reference  to  figures,  but  I  imagine  there  is  not  much  difference. 

<^.  Are  your  prices  for  labor  keepins  up  to  what  they  were? — ^A.  Yes;  I  don't 
believe  the  general  price  of  labor  has  changed  very  much. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  You  stated  the  capitalization  of  your  company  to  be 
$18,000,000;  will  you  state  how  much  money  is  actually  invested  by  your  com- 
X>any? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  for  the  reason,  as  I  told  you  before,  it  is  the 
consolidation  of  two  other  companies,  one  of  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
don't  know  what  its  properties  cost;  but  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  these  two 
companies  was  reduced  in  the  consolidation  instead  of  bemg  increased,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  so-called  watered  capital  stock  in  your  company? — ^A.  No.  In 
sucn  an  organization  or  consolidation  you  could  not  have  watered  stock  very  well, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  a  reduction  in  the  agp^egate  of  the  original  amount. 

Q.  Does  that  $13,000,000  represent  an  actual  investment  of  money? — ^A.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land,  etc.  We  have  about  70,000  acres  of 
land,  the  value  of  which  depends  ui>on  how  much  of  it  is  coal  or  iron  land,  and 
that  is  largely  speculative. 
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Q.  What  is  the  total  coal  capacity  of  Colorado? — ^A.  About  18,000  square  miles 
of  coal  area. 

Q.  Then  the  field  is  open  to  anyone  who  may  choose  to  invest  money  in  it? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  is  lots  of  it — too  much  of  it.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  coal  fields 
of  Colorado.    If  it  were  not  for  that  our  company  would  earn  more,  probably. 

J|.  The  only  way  they  would  be  kept  out  would  be  by  transportation  favors — 
road  discriminations? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  only  way  that  they  could  be 
kept  out.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  new  one.  They  come  pretty  rapidly, 
so  that  they  can  not  be  very  much  hurt  hv  discrimination. 

Q.  Have  your  employees  any  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  for  which  they  work? — 
A.  No  more  than  the  ordinary  employee,  as  he  says  whether  he  will  consent  to 
work  for  the  wages  or  not.  He  is  not  tiJcen  into  consultation  unless  a  complaint 
is  made. 

Q.  If  the  company  opened  a  new  mine,  would  it  fix  the  wages  of  labor  without 
the  consultation  of  the  men  at  all  with  reference  to  the  other  mines  and  the  sur- 
roundings? You  fix  the  price  and  the  miners  may  work  for  what  you  wish  to 
pay  or  not,  as  they  choose? — A.  Yes.  They  don't  make  any  complaint  about  the 
wages,  as  I  understand.  I  don't  believe  they  do,  and  we  have  had  no  serious  wage 
strikes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  coal  miners  employed  by  you  are  a  thrifty  class  or 
upt?  Do  ttiey  save  money  and  build  homes  for  themselves? — ^A.  Some  of  them  do 
and  some  of  them  do  not.  They  are  nust  like  the  average  class  of  men  that  you 
would  pick  up  anywhere— some  are  thrifty  and  some  are  not.  The  price  of  the 
house  a  man  lives  in  is  not  a  sign  or  evidence  of  the  amount  of  money  he  is  making. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  patrons  of  the  savings  banks? — A.  I  don't  know.  There  are  no 
savings  banks  that!  know  of  outside  of  Denver  and  Pueblo.  As  to  that,  I  don't 
know.  Of  course,  they  might  go  to  Trinidad  and  other  places  to  deposit  their 
money.    I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  the  miner  keeps  his  money  in  his  stocking. 

Q.  Do  they  have  good  school  facilities? — A.  Yes;  the  very  best  kind.  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  printed  article  in  reference  to  the  schools  in  the  mining  camjis. 
I  wim  to  submit  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  record.  This  school  is  in  our  mining 
town  of  Sopris,  in  Las  Animas  County. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  go  into  the  mines  pretty  generally  after  the  age  limit  is  reached 
for  them  to  work? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I 
have  never  investi^ted,  but  I  think  largely  as  a  rule  the  children  are  likely  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  the  father. 

Q.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  you  a  hyi)othetical  question.  If  your  miners  were  to  go 
into  an  organization  to-morrow  and  say  that  oy  reason  of  conditions  in  the  mining 
industry  they  should  have  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  in  their  wages,  would  you 
recognize  their  demand  and  their  organization,  or  would  you  treat  with  them  at 
all? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  would  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  rignt  away  that  there  was 
not  20per  cent  profit  in  the  business,  and  that  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Tnat  was  stated  oflfhand;  I  simply  said  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages.  If 
they  asked  for  any  increase,  would  you  treat  with  them  then? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
of  anyinstance  where  the  employees  have  been  refused  an  audience  for  any  reason. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  they  would  not  organize  and  that  they  should  not 
have  any  voice  in  fixing  their  wages? — A.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  would  favor  labor 
unions  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  written  constitutions  and  their 

?:eneral  proclamations  of  principles;  there  is  no  objection  if  they  would  do  that, 
t  is  only  where  they  depart  from  them  that  they  become  an  enemy  to  the 
employer  and  the  laborer.  If  they  would  confine  themselves  to  their  constitutions 
I  don't  know  why  they  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  their  constitutions? — 
A.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  of  .them  do  not.  Some  of  them  may  and  some  of 
them  I  think  do  confine  themselves  closely  to  it.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  some  others  do. 

Q.  And  some  other  unions,  such  as  the  Tyx)Ographical  Union  and  Ci^ar  Makers' 
Umon? — A.  That  I  don't  know,  as  I  don't  mow  much  about  those  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohpord.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  quite  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  miners  of  the  Western  country  could  meet  their  employers  or 
their  representatives  in  a  general  conference  and  fix  the  scale  of  wages  for  1  year 
or  for  6  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  agree  upon  their  terms  of  employment, 
hours  of  labor,  etc. — I  want  to  ask  you  whether  such  is  not  quite  as  feasible  in 
the  Western  country  as  it  is  elsewhere. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  feasible  it  is 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  The  miners  of  the  central  competitive  coal  field ,  includ- 
ing the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  greater  portion 
of  Iowa,  and  a  portion  of  West  Virginia,  meet  their  employers  once  a  year  and 
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make  their  contract,  and  that  contract  is  sacred  and  so  regarded  and  observed  by 
each  side;  and  whenever  any  man  violates  it  on  the  side  of  the  union  he  has  the 
nnion  to  fight;  and  whenever  an  operator  departs  from  it  he  has  the  operators' 
association  to  fight.  Is  snch  a  condition  in  Colorado  feasible?  Is  it  as  feasible  in 
this  country  as  there? — ^A.  "Well,  I  don't  know  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
miners  there.  I  don't  know  the  sort  of  people  there.  They  may  be  more  tractable 
there  than  here. 

Q.  You  have  these  same  men  in  the  West,  have  you  not?  Do  they  not  come  to 
the  West  from  the  East? — A.  About  the  same  kind  of  men,  probably,  and  I  don't 
know  why  they  could  not  do  the  same  way  here  as  there. 

Is  there  any  effort  in  that  direction? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.    I  rather  think  not. 
How  often  do  you  visit  the  mines  and  visit  the  miners? — A.  Not  very  often. 
Do  you  go  once  every  6  months  or  once  a  year? — A.  No. 
How  do  you  know,  then,  that  the  miners  do  not  complain  against  their 
wages? — ^A.  Because  I  would  hear  of  that  in  the  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  miner  might  complain  to  his  own  men  about  his 
wages? — ^A.  It  is. 

<^.  They  may  complain  of  their  wages  in  their  own  homes  without  this  com- 
plamt  reaching  you? — ^A.  Yes.  When  I  said  that  I  meant  that  no  complaint  came 
to  the  office. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  the  men  regard  or  are  liable  to  regard  it  as  a  dan- 
gerous proceeding  to  com^jlain  in  such  places  where  the  office  is  going  to  hear  of 
it? — ^A.  No,  I  would  not  tmnk  so. 

-  Q.  No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be?  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  or 
your  company  would  dismiss  a  man  for  complaining,  but  I  submit  it  to  you  that 
there  are  men  who  would  so  imagine? — ^A.  Tnere  may  be. 

(3.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  known  of  a  man  being  dis- 
missed or  thrown  out  of  employment  because  he  complained. — ^A.  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  did.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  complain  because  he  is  not  getting 
enough.  It  is  conceded,  of  course ,  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  deny  their  demands y 
but  I  don't  deny  the  right  of  the  men  to  complain.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
right  to  be  recognized;  but,  as  I  said  before,  these  men  have  other  avenues  if  the 
right  is  not  always  accorded  them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  right  to  complain  without  punishment? — ^A.  Well,  that  may  be 
imposed  in  some  cases,  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  with  us.  I  don't  believe  that  we 
have  ever  been  governed  by  that  sort  of  a  policy— coercion  of  our  employees. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  want  to  revert  to  a  jyart  of  the  evidence  pre- 
viously ^ven,  as  to  the  relations  of  this  coal  combination  with  the  individual 
companies,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  that  we  have  imder  consideration:  If 
the  members  of  one  of  these  individual  firms  knew  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  this  combination  and  that  the  combination  could  take  their  business  away  from 
them  and  crush  them  to  the  earth,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  complain  against 
the  combination?  Would  they  in  any  respect  complain  against  any  of  the  meth- 
ods that  were  practiced? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  that  would  largely  depend  upon 
whether  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  would  exercise  this  power.  As  we 
have  never  before  exercised  it  or  undertaken  to  exercise  it,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  have  any  reason  to  fear  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  past  remove  the  doubt 
that  it  might  not  be  exercised  in  the  future? — ^A.  I  think  it  would,  largely. 

Q.  Any  way  it  seems  natural,  does  it  not,  that  if  one  man  or  one  firm  is  at  the 
mercy  of  another  and  that  one — ^the  larger  one — can  control  the  business  in  which 
the  other  is  engaged  and  drive  the  other  from  the  business  by  cutting  the  prices 
below  what  that  other  can  afford  to  sell  for,  just  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  to  the  individual  industries,  is  it  not  nataral  that  under  such  circumstances 
such  men  would  exercise  a  great  deal  of  care  before  making  a  complaint? — ^A. 
Our  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  the  prices  up.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rea- 
sons they  had  for  making  complaint.  As  to  the  amount  of  care  they  would  exer- 
cise, I  could  not  say.  But  they  have  not  done  it,  and  7  years  would  give  to  some 
extent  an  opportunity  for  us  to  hear  if  there  were  any  complaints  made. 

p.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  nation- 
alities of  your  workmen,  whether  they  are  Italians,  Americans,  or  Irish. — A.  I 
could  not  give  the  prox>ortionate  number  of  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  col- 
ored men,  and  Americans. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nationality  of  persons  now  in  the  whole  plant? — ^A. 
Mostly  Americans  and  colored  men  at  the  steel  works. 

Q.  From  what  place  were  the  colored  men  secured? — ^A.  Down  South  some- 
where.   I  don't  know  the  place. 

Q.  What  was  the  advantage  to  the  company  in  securing  colored  labor  in  pref- 
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erence  to  the  white? — ^A.  We  conld  not  get  the  white.  It  waa  not  to  fill  anybody's 
place.    It  was  to  snpply  a  want  we  comd  not  fill  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Is  the  labor  about  the  whole  plant  excessively  hot  so  that  the  white  men 
can  not  stand  the  heat? — ^A.  In  some  places  it  is  hot,  and  the  colored  men  probably 
stand  the  heat  some  better  in  those  places  than  the  white  men. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  yon  employed  colored  labor? — A.  We  have  about  500 
colored  men  altogether. 

Q.  Then  they  are  also  coal  miners? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  employees  do  they  make,  as  compared  with  the  white  labor? — 
A .  W ell ,  they  are  equally  as  good  where  they  are  as  skilled  as  the  white  men.  Tak- 
ing the  two  men,  of  course,  the  white  man,  as  a  rule,  would  be  more  skilled,  but  the 
skill  being  equal  the  colored  man  is  equally  as  good  as  the  white  man.  He  is  as 
satisfactory  an  employee. 

Q.  Then  you  have  the  colored  man  more  in  the  line  of  a  common  laborer? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  You  epoike  of  your  willingness  to  deal  with  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  and  commend  them  provided  they  would  stand  upon  their  own 
constitutions,  rules,  and  regpilations. — ^A.  What  I  said  was  that  I  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  labor  organizations  5  they  would  abide  by  their  written  constitutions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  beneficial,  or  words 
to  that  enect? — ^A.  Yes;  they  would  be.  I  would  say  that  their  constitutions, 
which  I  have  seen,  in  their  enunciation  of  principles,  are  entirely  unobjectionable. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  that  that  the  practice  of  the  miners  of  your  State  has  been  to 
depart  from  these  principles  in  tneir  constitution? — ^A.  No;  I  don*t  refer  to  any- 
thing our  miners  have  done.  I  spoke  of  labor  organizations  generally,  that  they 
had  in  some  instances  departed  from  them. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  those  instances? — ^A.  The  particular  instances  I  could  not 
name  without  some  reflection.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  where  they  inaugurate 
a  strike  and  compel  men  to  remain  out  of  employment  who  may  want  to  work; 
that  is  not  in  conrormity  with  their  written  constitutions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  means  of  compulsion  are  employed? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  ^ow  of  any  instance  where  trade  unions 
have  departed  from  their  agreements  and  constitutions  and  also  would  like  to 
know  what  compulsion  or  intimidation  was  used  by  the  unions  against  men  who 
were  willing  ana  wanted  to  work. — ^A.  Not  being  a  member  of  these  unions,  of 
course  I  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of  these  things  that  I  would  have  if  I  were  a 
member.  What  I  spoke  of  is  the  general  custom — ^the  things  I  have  heard  the 
labor  leaders  say  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  labor  leader  who  has  ^ven  you  that  information? — ^A. 
I  read  it  right  here  in  the  account  of  this  examination  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  Coates  here  stated  that  where  they  instituted  a  strike  they  re<juired 
every  member  to  conform  to  it,  regardless  of  his  individual  inclination  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Coates  stated  also  that  the  only  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  men  is  moral  influence,  powers  of  x)er suasion;  that  is  not  force  or  intimida- 
tion.— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  that  depends  on  the  methods  used  to 
persuade. 

Q.  Another  question  with  reference  to  your  product.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  an  individual  could  not  buy  a  single  ton  or  a  small  number  of  tons  of  coal  at 
your  mines;  that  you  hold  your  product  for  large  purchasers. — ^A.  That  can  not 
be  true.  However,  there  might  be  cases  where  we  had  agreed  to  supply  our  coal 
to  some  particular  coal  dealer  in  a  local  town  and  had  agreed  we  would  sell  our 
coal  to  no  one  else;  in  that  case  we  would  not  sell  to  anyone  else  there. 

Q.  You  would  give  him  a  monopoly  of  the  business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  mean  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  added  to  the  price? — ^A. 
Yes.  May  be  he  would  regulate  that  himself;  possibly  he  would  be  subject  to 
some  regulation  from  us  as  to  the  price. 

Q.  At  all  events  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it? — ^A.  Yes.  In  such  a  case  as  that 
we  would  probably  not  sell  to  any  individual  in  that  town  outside  of  this  man, 
because  his  agency  would  not  be  worth  anything  to  him  if  we  did. 

Q.  Do  you  thluK  that  is  fair  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is,  and  I  think 
the  consumers  in  their  business  would  do  the  same  thing.  They  could  not  run  a 
business  where  they  had  agents  in  any  other  way. 

(J.  I  understood  you  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  there  were  no  strikes  in  your 
mines  in  1893.  I  want  to  ask  you,  to  mate  myself  sure  on  that  x>oint,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  there  was  a  strike  in  your  mines  in  1893 — ^in  any  or  all  of  them? — ^A. 
There  was  a  strike  in  1894  that  originated  in  northern  Colorado,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Eastern  strike,  during  which  the  northern  coal  miners  marched  down  tlurough 
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the  southern  district  and  sncceeded  in  calling  out  the  miners  at  2  or  3  mines 
down  there  for  a  short  time.  Bat  it  was  not  a  strike  for  wages;  it  was  merely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  no  question  made  as  to  the  wages;  no  demand  at  all. 

(i.  That  was  in  1894?— A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  strike  that  affected  your  company  in  1893? — ^A.  If  you 
have  some  knowledge  or  information  of  such  a  one  and  could  refer  me  to  the 
particular  mines  or  conditions,  x)erhaps  I  could  more  certainly  answer  the  question. 

Q.  In  nearly  all  the  mines  of  your  company?— A.  I  dont  think  so. 

Q.  The  strike  of  1894  was  merely  a  symx)athetic  strike? — A.  Tes;  that  was  the 
origin  of  it.  The  northern  coal  miners  came  out,  as  I  understand  it,  in  S3rmpathy 
with  men  in  the  East. 

9.  They  marched  down  and  brought  out  your  men?— A.  Yes;  at  some  of  the 
mines  they  got  a  few  men,  and  at  some  they  got  a  good  many,  and  at  some  none 
at  all. 

Q.  Were  your  mines  where  any  of  the  men  went  out  suppl^^  the  market 
with  coal?  Were  thev  at  work  supplying  the  market  so  that  it  mjured  them 
any?— A.  They  were  of  course  supplym^  the  market  to  some  extent  then.  There 
are  two  classes  of  coal,  the  northern  coal  and  the  southern  coal;  they  are  different 
coals  and  used  largely  for  different  purposes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1894  the  mine  workers  of  the  country  inaugurated  a 

general  strike  for  higher  wi^es? — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  extended  to  the  coal  miners 
ere  for  that  purpose.  As  I  said,  it  was  a  sympathetic  strike  with  the  men  in  the 
East.  I  don't  know  but  they  might  have  struck  for  higher  wages  there,  but,  as  I 
said,  as  to  the  strike  here  there  were  no  demands  made  ux>on  us  for  higher  wages. 
They  merely  went  on  a  sort  of  a  march  down  through  the  country  from  tiie  north- 
em  coal  fields.  They  went  to  2  or  3  mines  and  then  came  back,  and  there  was  no 
change  in  wages  about  it,  unless  it  was  in  the  north.  I  don't  know  what  the 
northern  miners  did. 

<j.  Are  your  miners  in  the  habit  of  doing  that — marching  out,  coming  out 
together  and  making  no  demand? — ^A.  I  believe  there  are  sucn  things  known  as 
sympathetic  strikes  nere  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

CJ.  I  wish  you  would  define  a  sympathetic  strike. — ^A.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
this  would  be  a  sympathetic  strike:  Suppose  the  employees  in  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  would  go  out  and  refuse  to  work  because  there  was  a  disagreement 
between  the  American  Smelting  and  Befiniufi;  Companv  and  its  employees,  and 
that  the  former  would  say,  "We  will  stop  tne  whole  business;  we  sympathize 
with  these  men  and  we  will  not  work,  but  will  stop  the  whole  business  until  the 
matter  is  adjusted,  and  for  that  reason  we  strike."  That  is,  I  believe,  the  way 
such  things  are  usually  done,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  what  I  would  regard  as 
a  synipathetic  strike. 

Q.  If  I  understand  it,  the  idea  is  that  the  Guggenheim  employees  would  strike 
because  they  feared  that  the  employees  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Ck)mpany  might  fail  and  have  to  accept  less,  and  that  it  would  extend  to  the 
employees  of  the  Guggenheim  smelters,  recoil  on  them;  and  because,  while  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  smelters  are  idle,  the  Guggenheim 
smelters  are  supplymg  the  trade  formerly  supplied  by  the,  American  Ck)mx>any? — 
A.  That  more  than  covers  the  proposiflon  1  put;  that  would  not  be  a  purely 
sympathetic  strike;  it  would  be  a  strike  for  self-interest  as  well  as  for  the  interest 
of  the  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  83rmpathetic  strike  in  which  there  was  not  a  self- 
interest  involved? — ^A.  I  don't  know  now  that  is.  There  mi^ht  have  been  one  in 
this  1894  strike  that  I  spoke  of,  but  we  called  it  a  sympathetic  strike.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  there  were  other  motives;  that  I  dont  know.  It  may  be  I  have  forgotten, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  never  knew. 

I  have  reduced  to  writing  some  facts  and  views  on  some  of  the'subjects  in  the 
topical  plan  of  inquiiy.  These  I  will  now  read.  The  numbers  and  headings  refer 
to  those  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining  Treading) : 

3.  Incorporation  op  Trades  unions,  etc.— Of  the  feasibility  of  incorporating 
these  bodies  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt.  The  lef^al  effect  would  be  to  give 
them  a  standing  as  legal  entities,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  ox>erate  somewhat 
as  a  restraint  on  the  more  radical  element  found  in  most  of  them.  This  element 
I  believe  constitutes  a  small  minority  of  the  total  membership,  but  is  usually  the 
most  active  and  exercises  control  of  the  majority  much  the  same  as  is  the  case  in 
most  political  and  business  combinations. 

If  incorporated  they  would  feel  a  certain  obligation  to  the  State  and  public 
not  felt  in  voluntary  organizations,  which  have  no  legal  relations  with  the  State 
government,  and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  more  even  and  just  administra- 
tion of  their  relations  to  the  employers. 
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Labor  leaders  have  objected  to  incorporation  for  the  reason  that  they  would  be 
easier  reached  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  anything  in  this  reason,  as  it  is  not  usually  difficult  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  voluntary  organizations  or  the  chief  actors  in  any  movement 
requiring  the  action  of  courts;  or  if  this  can  not  be  done,  the  individuals  being 
identified,  the  name  John  Doe  has  always  been  sufficient  in  legal  proceedings. 
This  being  the  case,  I  think  the  real  objection  is  because  of  the  natural  restramt 
exercised  Dy  the  governmental  relation. 

4.  Relations  op  Trade-Unions  to  Nonunion  Labor,  and  the  Right  to  Lib- 
erty OF  Contract. — This  is  certainly  not  an  open  question.  The  experience  of 
the  age  is  that  these  relations  are  intensely  hostile.  The  ostracism  of  nonunion 
worlmien  by  union  men  has  been  open  and  notorious  and  never  denied  by  the  latter. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  their  most  effective  weapon  to  coerce  membership  and  recruit 
their  ranks.  The  so-called  **  scab  "  of  to-day  may  become  the  honored  union  man 
to-morrow  by  the  simple  act  of  joining  a  union.  In  one  town  of  this  State  cards 
are  posted  in  public  places  advising  people  to  buy  at  stores  employing  union 
clerks  and  **get  good  goods,"  as  though  the-  character  of  the  goods  kept  by  a 
merchant  was  governed  by  the  social  relations  of  his  clerks,  or  would  be  magic- 
ally transmogrified  if  his  clerks  should  join  the  union. 

The  denial  of  the  individual  liberty  ot  contract  is  the  universal  practice  of 
unionism;  of  necessity  so,  or  it  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time  and  perform 
its  chief  objects,  viz,  the  maintaining  and  increase  of  wages. 

The  cohesive  power  of  the  organization  for  mere  social  purposes  would  fail  to 
keep  it  together  if  each  member  were  free  to  work  when  and  where  and  for  what- 
ever price  he  chose.  This  doctrine  is  not,  however,  found,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  in  the  constitution  of  any  union,  but  it  is  fully  recognized  and  enforced 
in  violation  of  their  written  constitutions.  See  section  3,  Article  I,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Smelter  Men's  Union  No.  93,  of  Denver,  which  is  as  follows:  • 

**  Sec.  3.  The  object  of  this  union  shall  be  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
elevate  and  advance  society  and  remind  men  of  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men, 
the  elevation  of  his  position  and  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  smelter 
employees." 

The  denial  of  the  liberty  of  individual  contract  is  an  attribute  of  des^tism  and 
slavery,  and  being  foreign  to  our  form  of  government,  can  not  be  sustamed  under 
any  of  the  objects  above  set  forth. 

Although  the  interests  of  one  employee  might  be  advanced  by  denying  to 
another  tne  right  to  accept  employment  except  on  condition  that  the  former  be 
also  employed,  the  rights  of  the  one  do  not  go  to  the  extent  that  he  can  justly 
enforce  such  denial  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  former.  Yet  this  is  done  in 
sdmost  every  strike  inaugurated  by  a  union,  and  idleness  and  want  is  enforced 
upon  those  who  desire  to  work  and  whose  families  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  it. 

This  condition  of  things  exists  only  in  labor  organizations,  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  no  tyranny  in  America  to-day  equal  to  the  tyranny  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  if  it  existed  in  any  other  public  organization  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal condemnation. 

I  know  of  no  valid  objection  to  labor  imions  if  they  would  keep  within  the 
terms  of  their  written  constitutions,  but  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  do  so. 
This  largely  because  their  deliberations  are  generally  controlled  by  the  fire-eating 
element. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  especially  subject  to  such  control,  and  has, 
to  say  the  least,  a  general  reputation  for  lawlessness,  and,  if  the  newspaj^rs 
friendly  to  it  are  to  be  believed,  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  its  greatest  crime 
in  preference  to  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  therefore  not  singular  that  the  employers  of  Colorado  look  upon  local 
unions  under  its  affiliation  and  control  with  disfavor,  and  fear  the  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  if  such  control  is  fastened  upon  the  State.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  has  done  more  to  injure  the  cause  of  labor  than  any  organization  since  the 
days  of  the  Molly  Maguires.  There  are  at  the  same  time  numerous  instances 
where  the  conservative,  level-headed  labor  leaders  have  done  much  toward  set- 
tling disputes  between  employer  and  employee,  and  I  believe  the  very  lai'ge 
majority  of  actual  laborers  who  belong  to  unions  prefer  this  conservative  manage- 
ment; but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  aggressive  element  is  always  the  noisiest  and 
generally  controls  public  assemblies,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  labor  unions  as 
now  controlled  do  not  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  men  nor  of  the 
country  generally. 

7.  The  Economic  Results  of  Strikes.— That  the  results  of  strikes  have  been 
damaging  to  labor  generally  would  seem  to  be  confessed  by  the  leaders,  such  as 
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Mr.  Debs,  Mr.  Arthnr,  and  others,  when  they  in  their  more  recent  addresses  pub- 
licly adyise  against  them,  and  the  general  tendency  of  all  other  conservative 
leaders  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  arbitration  and  such 
other  methods  as  avoid  cessation  of  work. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  a  statistical  showing  that  the  results  have  been  finan- 
cially disadvantageous  to  the  workmen  directly  concerned.  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber the  authority,  nor  is  it  material  whether  the  statement  is  correct,  as  the 
results  to  their  faznilies  in  the  way  of  deprivation  can  not  be  measured  in  money, 
nor  can  the  results  to  other  workmen  not  directly  concerned  be  statistically 
shown,  and  any  compilation  not  extending  to  these  does  not  take  in  all  the  ele- 
ments involved. 

That  the  results  generally  have  been  disastrous  to  the  employer  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  questioned. 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  a  statistical  showing  of  results,  take  the  existing  smelter 
strike  in  Colorado.  Tne  smallest  of  all  resulting  losses  is  that  to  the  smelter 
employees  themselves.  The  cessation  of  work  has  extended  to  miners,  cutters, 
and  haulers  of  coal,  timber,  and  ore,  etc.,  clerks,  railroad  employees,  and  in  fact 
to  almost  every  workman  in  the  State,  and  also  to  the  owners  of  the  various 
industries  affected.  The  actual  loss  to  merchants  may  be  less  serious,  as  they 
have  their  unsold  goods;  that  to  the  owners  of  railroads  and  other  industries  may 
to  some  extent  be  recovered  by  hereafter  mining  and  hauling  the  coal  and  ore, 
but  the  lime  lost  by  slU  the  employees  is  gone  forever,  a  dead,  irrecoverable  loss. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  deterrent  effect  on  enterprises  in  embryo,  the  diver- 
sion of  money  looking  for  investment  to  other  States. 

Many  of  these  things  are  beyond  the  domain  of  mathematical  calculation,  yet 
if  the  smelter  employees  should  succeed  in  procuring  10  and  13  hours'  pay  for 
8  hours'  work  the  excess  thus  earned  by  them  in  the  next  10  years  would  probably 
not  equal  the  total  pecuniary  losses  resulting  directly  and  indirectly  from  2  months 
of  strike. 

12.  The  Injunction  in  Strikes.— The  term  "  government  by  injunction  "  is  a 
mere  catchy  phrase,  and  the  tirade  against  it,  so  popular  of  late,  proceeds  from 
demagoguery  or  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  use  of  injunctive 
powers.  Of  the  three  coordinate  powers  of  government — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial — the  latter  and  its  processes,  including  injunctions,  and  all  other 
mandatory  and  prohibitory  writs,  warrants  of  arrest  and  commitments,  are  not 
only  legitimate  but  the  most  potent  and  essential  of  all. 

Without  the  use  of  warrants  and  commitments  all  legislative  and  executive 
powers  would  be  useless,  and  tiie  man  who  criticises  either  as  a  whole  and  with- 
out discrimination  betrays  ignorance  or  rascality. 

The  courts  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  punishment  of  crime  by  warrant  and 
commitment,  and  in  the  prevention  by  injunction  of  injuries  to  property,  and 
interference  with  others'  rights  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  and  this  has  been 
done  for  centuries  without  any  proposition  to  restrict  them,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  criticism  when  used  in  strikes  to  prevent  injury  to  property  or  interferences 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

That  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  as  well  as  in  legisla- 
tive and  executive  action  is  of  course  true,  but  these  apply  to  particular  cases  and 
not  to  the  general  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  law.  In  fact,  injunctions 
are  the  only  effective  prevention  of  threatened  wrongs,  as  they  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  mischief  is  done,  hence  their  usefulness  to  preserve  the  peace  and  afford 
the  only  adequate  remedy  of  which  government  is  capable.  Their  effectiveness 
in  this  respect  makes  them  objectionable  to  the  advocate  of  strikes.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  axiom  that  no  one  has  reason  to  fear  the  law  unless  he  has 
committed  a  crime  or  intends  to  commit  one. 

The  objection  that  injunctions  are  now  used  in  directions  not  known  to  ancient 
law,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  the  administration  of  the  law  must  not  keep 
pace  with  the  other  elements  of  civilization,  but  remain  as  a  useless  fossil. 

13.  Weekly  and  Semimonthly  Payment  Laws,  etc.— These  laws  will  injuri- 
ously affect  nearly  every  industry. 

In  so  far  as  they  require  payment  every  two  weeks,  there  are  serious  objections 
on  other  than  constitutional  grounds. 

They  interfere  with  the  settled  rules  established  throughout  the  country  by 
common  consent  for  the  transaction  of  all  business.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  ^1  the 
business  of  the  country  is  done  on  80  days'  time  as  equivalent  to  cash.  The  laborer, 
as  well  as  every  other  man  of  reputable  habits,  can  buy  on  such  terms. 

The  coal  ojwrators,  the  manufacturers,  and  employers  generally,  pay  their 
laborers  every  80  days,  and  in  turn  sell  their  products  at  80  days,  and  so  the  round 
of  business  goes. 
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To  single  out  and  break  one  link  of  the  system  by  shortening  the  time  of  pay- 
ment wonld  operate  as  a  hardship  on  one  of  the  parties  concerned  and  be  of 
doubtful  benefit,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  other,  and  destroy  the  equality  of  the 
system. 

Where  1,000  or  more  men  are  employed,  several  days  are  now  required  to  post 
the  accounts,  make  out  the  pay  rolls,  and  prepare  checks  for  payment.  To  double 
this  work  would  largely  increase  the  expense,  and  many  employers  who  now  find 
much  difficulty  in  meeting  monthly  pay  rolls  would  oe  utterly  unable  to.  meet 
them  semimonthly,  with  only  monthly  returns  from  their  sales  on  which  to 
depend. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  can  not  be  denied,  that ''  pay  day  "  at  coal 
mines  andjn  some  other  occupations  means  1,  2,  or  3  days  of  idleness,  and  often 
that  many^lays  of  dissipation.  To  double  these  pay  days  means  in  all  such  cases 
double  the  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  also  means  double  the  amount  of 
money  wasted  at  the  saloon,  double  the  loss  of  family  comfort,  double  the  loss  of 
time  to  the  employee,  and  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  mine  or  other  industry 
from  enforced  idleness,  as  well  as  double  the  loss  of  time  to  the  sober  and  indus- 
trious miner  who  does  not  dissipate,  but  who  is  prevented  from  labor  during  such 
days  as  the  mine  stands  idle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Grovemment,  the  State  and  every  county 
and  municipality  is  behind  in  its  revenues  and  payments,  it  is  an  outrage  to  single 
out  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  and  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  do  what  they  can  not  at  present  do,  or  punish  them  as  for  a 
crime.  Such  legislation  would  not  only  be  an  outrage,  but  would  be  little  short 
itself  of  legislative  crime. 

All  laws  which  seek  to  convert  what  should  be  but  a  civil  liability  into  a  crime 
are  vicious  in  the  extreme.  Why,  if  we  are  to  become  criminals  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  pay  on  certain  days,  should  not  our  customers  and  every  man  who 
fails  to  pay  his  note  when  due  be  also  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment? 

17  AND  66.  Store  Orders,  Company  Stores,  etc.— We  have  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  the  many  unfounded  accusations  against  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  scrip,  etc.,  being  pretty 
fully  occupied  in  attending  to  our  business,  no  inconsiderable  part  c^  which  is  to 
pay  out  each  month  to  the  laboring  men  in  our  employ  about  $250,000,  and  a 
greater  amount  yearly  to  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  State  for 
supplies. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  state  that  this  company  never  did.and  never  intends  to 
pay  its  employees  their  wages  or  any  part  thereof  m  scrip,  the  statements  of  others 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  the  state- 
ments recently  made  by  Edward  Boyce  that  our  employees  were  required  to  trade 
out  their  wages  and  generally  came  out  in  debt  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  contrary  is  true.  We  paid  out  in  cash  (or  cash  checks  paid  without  discount) 
to  our  employees  in  Las  Animas  County  in  18D8  $518,420,  and  for  the  month  of 
January,  1899,  $45,897,  and  about  the  same  amount  each  month  since. 

The  scrip  system  has  been  knowingly  and  x>6rsistently  misrepresented  in  order 
to  create  prejudice,  deceive  the  unthinking,  and  accomplish  ulterior  purposes.  I 
will  state  the  facts  of  the  system  and  its  operation,  prefacing  them  with  the 
statement  that  the  miner  who  has  money  on  hand,  as  most  of  them  have,  or  credit 
at  any  store,  is  under  no  necessity  of  touching  the  scrip,  although  many  do  so 
from  choice,  preferring  to  live  on  wages  earned  but  not  due,  rather  than  to  spend 
money  which  they  have  laid  by. 

At  some  of  our  mines  the  Colorado  Supply  Company  operates  stores.  At  other 
mines  arrangements  are  made  with  responsible  merchants,  and  to  all  these  stores 
orders  were  heretofore  given,  and  for  convenience  we  will  designate  them  all  by 
the  usual  name  of  *' company  stores."  Miners  who  procure  these  orders  are  fur- 
nished goods  at  current  prices  and  precisely  the  same  as  those  charged  outside 
cash  customers,  and  the  stocks  carried  are  extensive  and  of  the  best  class,  and 
they  are  in  no  sense  **  truck  stores." 

The  system  and  occasion  of  using  store  orders  and  scrip  is  designed  for  the 
miner  who  desires  some  advance  on  his  wages  for  family  support  before  regular 
pay  day.  He  applies  at  the  mine  office  and  receives  an  order  on  the  company 
store  for  such  sum  as  he  will  probably  need  during  the  month,  say  $15.  He  Roes 
to  the  store,  surrenders  his  order  and  procures,  say,  $12  worth  or  goods — all  he 
needs  at  that  time.  Instead  of  giving  him  credit  for  the  $15  and  charging  him 
with  the  $12  worth  of  goods  purchased  and  opening  an  account  with  him  on  the 
store  books,  charging  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  goods  he  gets,  involving 
bookkeeping  and  possible  disputes  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  account,  the  storekeeper  gives  him  the  balance  of  $3  in  scrip,  probably  in 
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$1,  50-cent,  and  25-ceiit  pieces  for  convenience  in  future,  and  that  transaction  is 
closed.  In  a  few  days  tne  miner's  wife,  needing  50  cents'  worth  of  goods,  takes 
that  amount  of  scrip  and  makes  the  purchase,  and  that  transaction  is  closed. 
And  so  on  until  the  scrip  is  used  up. 

All  bookkeeping  is  dispensed  with  and  all  chance  for  dispute  or  dissatisfaction 
is  removed,  the  miner  always  knowing  by  the  scrip  on  hand  the  amount  of  his 
credit  at  the  store. 

The  old  system  of  a  pass  book  {never  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted)  and  the  errors 
of  bookkeeping  are  done  away  with. ' 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  is  the  most  perfect  system  of  book- 
keeping without  books  ever  devised,  and  has  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  as  not  in  violation  of  Federed  laws,  and  in  the  form  of 
coupon  books  is  in  use  in  many  stores  for  general  customers. 

The  system  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  (because  it  is  best)  except  to  those 
who  have  some  ulterior  purpose  to  subserve,  and  to  a  few  jealous  merchants  who 
do  not  happen  to  keep  the  stores,  and  saloon  keepers  who  would  like  to  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  to  get  some  of  the  miners'  wages. 

It  benefits  the  miner  ana  his  family  as  much  as  it  does  the  employer.  It  is  to 
hifi  advantage  to  be  able  to  thus  obtain  advances  on  his  pay  for  his  needs  before 
pay  day  arrives.    No  employee  is  ever  recjuired  to  take  them. 

As  they  are  advances  on  ms  pay  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  prohibition  helps 
him.  So  far  as  we  know  about  company  stores  in  Colorado,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  wages  in  orders  thereon,  as  desired  by  the  laborer,  he  is  placed  at  no  dis- 
advantage. Our  exx)erience  as  to  the  results  where  miners  procure  promiscuous 
credit  at  stores  not  connected  with  the  mines  is  that  just  before  pay  day  some 
merchant,  having  doubts  about  some  miner's  pay  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  his 
debts,  or  about  Ms  willingness  to  pay,  garnishees  the  company  for  his  wages,  and 
by  l^e  time  the  debt  and  costs  are  paid  the  entire  wages  are  consumed.  At  mines 
where  there  are  no  company  stores  these  garnishments  are  numerous  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  unnecessary  expense  to  the  miners.  Many  of  these  claims  are  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  if  the  legislature  would  prohibit  their  sale  at  or  near 
the  mines,  it  would  do  more  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  miners  than 
any  law  that  could  be  enacted. 

Trinidad  has  long  been  the  storm  center  of  this  selfish  clamor.  Some  of  the 
merchants  there,  not  bein^  satisfied  with  the  trade  they  naturally  get,  desire  leg- 
islative assistance  in  forcmg  trade  their  way  and  out  of  its  natural  channels. 
The  antiscrip  movement  is  tne  pretense — the  real  purpose  is  to  interfere  with  the 
comfKuiy  store  and  compel  the  miners  to  travel  to  their  stores  to  buy  family  svip- 
plies.    This  they  seem  to  think  the  legislature  has  power  and  is  or&^anized  to  do. 

To  this  clamor  against  scrip  and  company  stores  we  might  rigntf  uUy  respond 
that  inasmuch  as  we  institute  and  carry  on  the  coal  industry  at  our  own  risk  and 
expense,  and  without  which  many  of  tnese  adjacent  stores  and  saloons  could  not 
exist,  why  should  we  not  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  benefits  incidental  to  the 
business?  When  these  merchants  employ  help  do  they  not  expect  their  employees 
to  patronize  them?  Will  they  obey  this  law  and  pay  nothing  but  cash  to  their 
employees?  Or  do  they  want  a  law  to  be  enforced  against  us,  but  which  they 
can  disobey  at  will? 

We  are  not  contending  for  the  right  to  reap  all  the  benefits  arising  from  our 
business.  We  simply  want  to  be  let  alone  in  the  right  to  conduct  our  business  as 
others  do— in  our  own  way  and  in  a  manner  which  has  been  considered  lawful 
since  the  business  of  the  world  began;  and  we  object  to  any  legislative  and  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  to  manage  it  for  us  or  force  trade  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  having  no  hand  in  its  origin,  are  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  conditions. 

Is  it  expected  that  in  obedience  to  this  law  the  farmers,  merchants,  mining 
companies,  traders,  and  people  generally  will  no  longer  pay  an  employee  any  part 
of  his  wages  in  **•  trade?"  If  a  law  was  passed  simply  forbidding  newspapers  to 
deduct  from  his  wages  advertising  or  subscription  due  from  an  employee  you 
would  probably  regard  it  as  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  interference  with  the 
natural  rights  of  both  parties,  yet  this  law  does  that  and  more,  as  it  undertakes 
to  bind  every  employer  and  employee,  ditch  and  reservoir  companies  only  excepted. 
How  much  ought  a  laborer  to  respect  so-called  legislation  which  forbids  his 
employer  to  furnish  him  flour,  house  rent,  coal,  or  any  other  necessity  of  life 
unless  he  pays  for  it  in  cash,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  coming  to  him  as 
wages?    Yet  that  is  what  this  law  is  intended  to  do. 

No  doubt  it  has  been  violated  every  day  since  its  passage  by  nearly  every  farmer, 
merchant,  and  business  man  in  the  State  (including  the  select  few  at  Trinidad  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  passed) ,  and  the  legislators  who  voted  for  it,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  it  disgraces  the  statute  book. 
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No  case  ever  tried  has  developed  and  no  legislative  or  other  committee  has  ever 
investigated  the  uses  or  abases  of  scrip  and  company  stores  in  Colorado,  but  the 
charges  have  been  reiterated  so  often  by  self-appointed  and  pretended  Mends  of 
labor  that  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  legislature  and  many  iminformed  people, 
contrary  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  means  of  oppression. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  validity  of  bills  of  this  character  before  the  supreme 
court  their  promoters  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  institute  a  legislative  inquiry 
by  committee  to  investigate  the  facts  as  to  scrip  and  company  stores  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  mmers,  that  the  public  might  no  longer  be  deceived;  but  it 
was  not  to  their  interest -to  do  so. 

Notwithstanding  this  law — from  its  title  to  its  emergency  clause— is  permeated 
with  the  microbes  of  unconstitutionalty,  we  do  not  care  to  be  placed  in  the  atti- 
tude of  violating  it,  and  so  instead  of  drawing  an  order  ourselves,  as  formerly,  the 
miner  now  draws  his  own  order,  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit,  and  its  only 
effect  so  far  has  been  to  impose  on  the  miner  the  cost  of  the  revenue  stamp 
required  on  his  draft. 

It  belongs  to  that  class  of  ''  bomb-throwing  "  legislation  which  generally  results 
in  injuring  those  it  was  ostensibly  intended  to  aid. 

The  coal  miners  in  our  employ  are  not  poorly  paid,  nor  are  they  suffering,  but 
are  in  general  as  comfortable  and  well  satisfied  as  any  other  class  of  laborers  and 
are  provided  with  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  churches  which  rank  with  the  beet 
in  the  country  towns,  all  of  which  receive  material  aid  from  the  company. 

Coal  miners  are  so  far  from  being  subject  to  coercion  that  they  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  open  demands  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  if  not  granted,  to 
strike,  but  the  agitators  (who  flourish  in  times  of  controversy  and  starve  in  times 
of  peace)  have  never  yet  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  demand  the  abolition  of 
scrip  or  company  stores. 

19.  Mine  Tenements,  etc. — ^As  applied  to  our  coal  mines,  and  I  believe  gener- 
ally in  Colorado,  these  tenements  are  in  general  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
demands  and  desires  of  the  occupants. 

We  build  ^ood  frame  houses  at  our  mines  for  all  employees  who  desire  them 
and  are  wilhng  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent,  based  on  cost.  Many  others  buy  lots 
and  build  their  own  houses,  preferring  to  do  so.  Others  prefer  to  save  rent  or 
cost  of  building  good  houses  and  erect  shacks  of  inferior  character.  This  latter 
class,  as  a  rule,  have  more  money  saved  up  than  any  other  and  adopt  such  methods 
of  living  in  order  to  accumulate  money,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
adopt  no  better  method  if  they  were  comparatively  wealthy  until  their  natural 
characteristics  are  changed  by  long  association,  if  perchance  that  will  accomplish 
it.  Their  characteristics  in  this  respect  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Apache  Inmans 
of  New  Mexico,  for  whom  the  Government  builds  good  houses,  m  which  the 
Indians  put  their  domestic  animals,  while  they  continue  to  reside  in  tents,  winter 
and  summer.  This  has  existed  for  more  than  15  years,  and  probably  will  always 
exist  with  the  majority  of  them. 

At  several  of  our  mining  towns  and  wherever  there  is  available  water  and  no 
regular  water  company,  we  have  built  reservoirs  and  pipe  lines,  conveying  the 
water  to  hydrants  m  the  streets,  where  free  water  is  funiished  to  all  residents. 
Trees  have  also  been  planted  along  the  streets  and  watered  from  this  supply. 
These  water  systems  cost  us  large  sums. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  at  all  our  mines  schoolhouses  have 
been  built  of  a  character  corresiK)nding  to  the  number  of  population,  some  of 
them  being  the  best  in  their  respective  counties.  To  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  these  we  contribute  the  lots  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  building  cost, 
both  by  taxation  and  donation,  and  always  encourage  the  building  of  sightly  and 
commodious  structures. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  the  following  extracts  from  the  Home  Gazette,  a 
family  newspaper  published  in  Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County,  by  the  ex-superin- 
tendent of  county  schools,  in  reference  to  our  mining  town  of  Sopris.  The  article 
is  one  of  a  series  reviewing  the  schools  of  the  county  in  January,  1899.  Similar 
wiicles  were  published  referring  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  schools  at  the  other 
coal  mines  operated  by  us  in  that  county,  but  it  is  xmnecessary  to  take  up  tune 
with  their  reproduction. 

"PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

'*  No  town  in  Las  Animas  County  takes  so  great  a  pride  in  its  public  schools  as 
Sopris,  and  none  has  greater  reason  to  do  so.  The  school  building  is  the  largest, 
best  arranged,  and  best  appointed  of  any  in  the  county  outside  of  Trinidad.  The 
building  is  a  2-story  brick  in  semi-Queen  Anne  style,  40  by  60,  occupying  a  lot 
100  by  150  feet,  inclosed  with  a  neat  wrought-iron  fence  on  a  dreeaed-stone  foun- 
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dation.  The  east  and  west  entrances  have  flagstone  walks  and  neat  porches.  On 
the  east  side  is  a  handsome  fountain,  and  20  thrifty  trees,  surrounding  the  build- 
ing, have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  afford  grateful  shade.  An  elegant  18-foot 
flag  floats  on  proper  occasions  from  a  stately  painted  pole  in  the  grounds.  The 
several  rooms  are  supplied  with  everything  needed  in  the  wa/of  globes,  maps, 
charts,  and  school  appliances,  and,  as  Professor  Custer  expressed  it,  *  There  is 
nothing  needed  for  school  purposes  with  which  we  are  not  supplied  unless  the 
district  had  money  to  throw  away.'  In  the  principal's  room  is  a  handsome  cabi- 
net organ,  which  is  in  daily  use  in  school  exercises.  A  recent  division  of  the 
district  has  reduced  the  attendance  of  puxnls  to  a  number  where  each  can  be 
given  individual  attention,  and  the  progress  for  the  past  month  has  been  very 
marked. 


It 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


"  Prof.  J.  E.  Custer  is  engaged  on  his  fifth  year's  work  in  the  Sopris  schools, 
which  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  his  general  ability  and  efficiencv.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Normal  College,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  had  3  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  before  entering  upon  his  duties  in  Sopris.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  graded  as  to  furnish  a  thorough  English  education,  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  where  his  pupils  have  changed  to  the  Trinidad  schools  they  have 
entered  and  been  able  to  sustain  their  positions  in  corresponding  grades. 


(t 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


**  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  commendation  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
in  this  lower  ^ade.  Their  work  in  arithmetic  surpasses  anything  we  ever  wit- 
nessed in  pupils  of  their  age.  Children  only  2  years  out  of  the  kindergarten 
answered  questions  in  mental  arithmetic  which  included  fractions,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  all  in  one  problem,  as  readily  and  promptly 
as  an  accomplished  bookkeeper  could  have  done,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
without  error  or  hesitation.  Specimens  of  free-hand  drawing  were  most  excellent 
work,  and  drill  in  physical-culture  exercises  was  perfoimed  in  perfect  time  and 
motion.  Miss  Moliie  Houchins,  the  teacher,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Trinidad  Hi^h 
School.  She  has  had  5  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  2  of  which  have  been  in 
Sopris,  and  in  all  her  work  shows  both  thorough  training  and  a  natural  aptitude 
for  her  calling.   ' 

"THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  connection  with  its  schools  of  which  the  people  of 
Sopris  have  good  reason  to  be  especially  proud,  it  is  the  kindergarten.  About  7 
years  ago  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kebler,  whose  husband  is  the  general  manager  of  the  C.  F.  and 
I.  Company,  suggested  to  the  people  of  Sopris  that  they  should  establish  a  kinder- 
garten, and  to  aid  them  in  doing  so  she  gave  them  a  handsome  piano  and  much 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  work.  She  has  ever  since  shown  much  interest  in 
the  undertaking,  and  its  remarkable  success  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  her 
efforts.  The  kindergarten  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  wings,  and  scenery  sufficient  to  make  it  a  very 
comfortable  hall  for  public  entertainments.  In  it  about  75  little  tots  are  gath- 
ered every  school  day  and  started  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  An  hour  spent  in 
watching  their  exercises  was  full  of  interest.  To  prox)erly  describe  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  our  pen.  The  constant  aim  of  the  successful  kindergarten  teacher 
is  to  impart  instruction  without  making  it  a  task  to  the  child — to  amuse  and  at 
the  same  time  to  instruct.  The  exercises,  which  at  first  glance  seem  only  play, 
have  each  a  purpose  and  an  object.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  the  carpenter  is 
taken  up.  The  child  is  told  how  he  builds  the  house  we  live  in.  Then  miniature 
trees  are  planted  in  a  sand  bed.  The  children  ^o  through  the  several  motions  of 
cutting  down  the  tree,  cutting  it  into  logs,  sawing  the  logs  into  lumber,  planing 
and  cutting  the  boards  into  lengths  and  nailing  them  in  position,  and  when  the 
lesson  is  done  the  children  can  not  only  repeat  it,  but  have  quite  as  correct  an 
idea  of  the  methods  of  cutting  lumber  and  building  houses  as  their  elders.  We 
can  easily  realize  the  infinite  tact,  patience,  and  special  training  requisite  for  a 
successful  kindergarten  teacher,  and  in  Miss  Lois  Thompson  we  find  them  fully 
realized.  She  made  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of  teaching  by  a  3-years'  course 
in  the  Denver  Normal,  and-  is  thoroughly  Qualified  for  her  work.  Miss  Maud 
Morgan,  of  Trinidad,  is  assistant  teacher  in  this  department  and  is  meeting  with 
marked  success." 

29.  The  Shorter  Workday.— The  shorter  workday  will  not  benefit  the  major- 
ity of  workmen  unless  preceded  or  at  least  accompanied  by  advanced  ideas  and 
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means  of  spending  the  time  while  not  working.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  such  time  is  now  usaally  spent  by  the  majority.  While  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  more  physical  rest,  the  gain  in  this  respect  is  often  more  than 
coutiterbalanced  by  the  physical  injury  received  and  the  money  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

If  the  saloons  were  abolished,  or  congregating  at  them  less  common,  and  intel- 
lectual employments  provided,  and  men  could  oe  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
them,  the  snorter  workday  might  in  some  occupations  be  advantageous.  But  in 
the  co^  mines  of  Colorado  it  would  not  be,  for  the  following  reasons:  Coal  is 
mined  in  Colorado  (and  probably  in  most  Western  States)  only  as  orders  for  it 
are  received.  Competition,  disintegration,  and  the  cost  of  handling  forbid  its 
being  mined  and  stored  at  the  mines  to  await  orders.  The  result  is  that  during 
the  winter,  when  the  demand  is  great,  the  coal  miner  (who  mines  by  the  ton) 
puts  in  10  to  12  hours  per  day  and  earns  correspondingly  more.  If  he  worked 
out  8  hours  i)er  day  it  would,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  (and  this  demand  often 
means  suffering  if  not  promptly  supplied) ,  recjuire  the  employment  of  25  per  cent 
or  80  per  cent  more  miners.  In  the  summer  time,  when  tne  demand  is  light  and 
most  mines  run  on  half  time  or  less,  this  25  or  30  x>er  cent  of  additional  men  must 
have  their  share  of  work,  thus  cutting  down  the  earning  opi)ortunity  of  the  oth- 
ers, in  some  cases  below  living  wages. 

This  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  law  in  coal 
mining  here. 

A  large  amount  of  our  Colorado  coal  goes  into  adjacent  noncoal-producing 
States,  and  we  there  meet  the  competition  of  Wyoming  and  other  coal  States 
which  have  no  such  laws,  and  this  competition  effectually  prevents  any  increase 
in  prices.    This  competition  reaches  even  into  Colorado  in  some  places. 

If  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  coal  miners,  on  account  of  their  working  by  the 
ton  instead  of  the  day,  and  does  apply  to  all  other  inside  workmen  who  work  by  the 
day,  such  as  drivers,  timbermen,  and  the  like,  it  works  unequally,  to  our  gre&t 
disadvantage,  in  this,  that  if  a  coal  miner  works  10  hours  we  must,  in  order  to 
draw  out  his  coal  and  keep  the  timbering  along  with  his  excavation,  have  extra 
men  to  work  the  2  hours  over  the  8-hour  shift  of  the  reanilar  drivers,  etc.,  and 
it  is  difficult,  in  fact  imx)Ossible,  to  get  men  to  work  so  short  a  time  each  day. 
The  consequence  is  that  our  inside  men,  seeing  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
law,  are  voluntarily  working  10  hours. 

The  8-hour  law  of  Colorado,  which  so  unfavorably  affects  the  great  and  vital 
industries  of  Colorado,  was  engineered  in  the  legislature  by  men  who  had  no 
knowledge  or  substantial  information  on  the  subjects  it  bore  most  severely  on,  the 
leader  in  the  house  being  a  clerk  in  a  Denver  clothing  store.  Those  who  opposed 
it  were  men  of  experience  in  mining.  As  originally  introduced  it  had  no  relation 
to  the  question  of  healthy  or  unhealthy  employments,  but  covered  nearly  all 
classes  of  wage  labor,  and  those  who  listened  to  the  debates  on  the  subject,  as  I 
did,  will  bear  witness  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  made  no  pretense  that  it 
involved  any  questions  of  health,  or  anything  more  than  an  entering  wedge  to 
increase  wages  generally  by  shortening  the  hours  of  work,  and  this  is  now  the 
question  publicly  advocated  by  the  labor  leaders,  regardless  of  whether  the  law  is 
held  valid  or  otherwise. 

Finally  the  Utah  law  was  substituted  because,  measured  by  the  constitution  of 
that  State,  it  had  passed  the  legal  test,  in  the  hope  that  our  own  court  might  be 
thereby  induced  to  overrule  its  former  decision,  and  a  start  at  least  be  made 
toward  a  universal  8-hour  day. 

As  regards  coal  mining,  if  there  were  any  statistics  on  the  subject  they  would 
show  beyond  dispute  that,  so  far  as  gener^  health  is  concerned  (excluding  lia- 
bility to  accident) ,  the  coal  miner  is  tne  healthiest  of  all  workmen,  for  the  reason 
that  he  works  in  an  even  temperature  the  year  round  and  is  never  exposed  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  intense  cold  and  heat  to  which  the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and 
other  outdoor  wortooien,  or  the  average  indoor  workman  is,  nor  to  the  dripping 
water  often  existing  in  metalliferous  mines.  Nor  do  gases  affect  the  coal  miner 
for  these,  whenever  they  exist,  must  of  necessity,  to  prevent  explosions,  be  effec- 
tually.disx)elled  by  powerful  air  currents  from  large  steam  fans,  and  in  all  extensive 
coal  mines  these  fans  supply  a  constant  flow  of  pure  air  to  tne  inside  workmen, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  stop  day  or  ni^ht.  Its  basis  as  a  conserver  of  health  is 
again  swept  away  by  the  concession  of  its  advocates  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
courts  that  it  reaches  only  the  employer  and  his  employee,  and  not  the  owners  ot 
the  small  coal  or  metal  mines  who  choose  to  work  themselves,  as  if  their  health 
was  not  of  as  much  public  imx>ortance  as  that  of  those  who  work  for  others. 

Should  coox)erative  mining  and  smelting  come  so  that  every  workman  6hall 
become  a  joint  owner  (another  shibboleth  of  the  unsatisfied)  the  8-hour  law  will 
then  come  to  naught  by  their  own  interpretation. 
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While  I  do  not  claim  to  understand  the  smelting  business,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge and  observation  that  a  great  many  men  working  in  them  are  not  exi>osed  to 
either  the  fnmace  heat  or  fumes,  yet  the  law  makes  no  distinction,  nor  does  it  dis- 
tinguish between  mines  which  are  wet  or  poorly  ventilated  as  it  would  if  it  were 
reimy  intended  to  preserve  health  and  notidng  more.  Its  insincerity,  and  that  of 
8-hour  laws  generally  and  their  advocateSvalso  appears  in  that  their  efforts  at 
amelioration  stop  at  the  male  sex,  or,  at  most^the  women  and  children  who  work 
for  wages,  and  fail  to  reach  the  women  who  work  in  hot  kitchens  over  the  stoves 
and  washtube  of  these  philanthropists  from  daylight  until  bedtime,  while  the 
husband  is  prox>06ing  to  spend  16  hours  in  sleep  and  idleness.  The  woman  editor 
of  a  Kansas  paper  punctured  this  bubble  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  when  she 
said,  ''This  country  is  full  of  howling  8-hour  men  with  patient  14-hour  wives." 

If  an  amendment  had  been  offer^  extending  the  8-nour  day  to  the  wives  it 
would  have  been  voted  down.  As  it  was,  the  law  was  passed  under  the  whip  and 
spur  of  the  unions,  not  as  an  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  but 
because  there  were  but  few  memoers  of  sufficient  index)endence  to  say  no,  and  as 
a  mere  scheme  to  raise  wages. 

The  effect  of  the  law,  if  lield  valid,  and  it  operates  to  raise  wages  25  per  cent, 
as  intended,  will  be  particularly  injurious  to  our  steel  works,  as  we  are  compelled 
to  compete  for  our  heaviest  business  with  the  cheaper  labor  and  iron  ore  of  the 
Eastern  States,  which  are  not  handicapped  by  8-hour  laws.  At  present  a  slight 
difference  in  freight  rates  saves  us  a  small  profit,  which  has  never  been  as  much 
as  25  per  cent,  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  this  State  that  just  as  it  was  recover- 
ing from  political  vagaries  and  antisilver  movements,  it  should  be,  by  a  lot  of 
shortsighted,  inexperienced  legislatoi3,  plunged  into  difficulties  not  imposed  upon 
any  other  State  with  competitive  industries. 

The  8-hour  day  will  reduce  the  capacity  of  coal  mines  or  comx)el  an  increase  of 
equipment,  capital,  and  cost  of  production.    Such  has  been  the  case  in  Illinois. 

The  West,  with  high  costs  and  wages,  is  struggling  for  commercial  equality  with 
the  East,  with  low  costs  and  wages,  and  the  former  should  not  be  the  first  to  burden 
itself  with  shorter  hours  or  increased  wa^es. 

The  enforcement  of  the  8-hour  day  with  10  hours'  pay  at  this  time  will  close 
many  of  the  low-grade  metalliferous  mines,  and  their  employees  will  be  compelled 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere  and  owners  be  either  ruined  or  greatly  injured. 

To  attempt  to  compel  the  8-hour  day  by  le^al  enactments,  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  the  interests  of  the  people  generally,  is  thoughtless  and  ill  advised.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  years  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  where  rich  mines  and 
other  conditions  enabled  the  employer  to  bear  it.  If  it  ought  to  come,  it  will 
come  in  other  places  by  natural  conditions  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb 
business  or  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  If  it  shall  thus  become  uni- 
versal, no  one  will  object  to  it. 

81.  Cooperation,  etc. — This,  as  a  general  thing,  I  do  not  think  can  be  put  on  a 
practical  and  successful  basis,  either  by  making  workmen  joint  partners  or  stock- 
nolders,  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  As  a  rule,  the  profits  or  dividends  on  stock  are  too  small,  much  below  the 
average  local  interest  rates,  and  will  not  be  acceptable  to  small  capitalists. 

(2)  In  nearly  every  business  there  comes  a  time  when  losses  occur  and  condi- 
tions are  such  that  loans  can  not  be  procured  and  owners  must  put  up  their  own 
money  to  save  the  business,  and  this  will  not  be  acceptable. 

(S)  As  nearly  or  quite  90  per  cent  of  business  enterprises  result  in  failure  and 
either  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  capital  involved,  it  is  too  risky.  A  few  money- 
making  cooperative  concerns  have  nourished  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
while  they  make  money. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  employer  if  it  was  practicable. 

85.  Colored  Labor,  etc. — Out  of  our  7,500  employees  probably  500  are  colored, 
they  being  employed  both  at  the  steel  works  ana  mines,  and  they  are  in  general 
quite  satisfactory,  fully  as  much  so  as  correspondingly  unskilled  white  labor. 
They  are  less  g^ven  to  strikes  and  not  so  subject  to  agitation,  and  are  fully  equal 
to  white  labor  in  endurance  and  steadiness  of  work.  The  present  turbulence 
among  the  white  laborers  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  colored 
ones  wherever  it  exists. 

Jai>anese  are  now  being  employed  in  Idaho.  As  to  non-English  speaking  men, 
our  en)erience  is  that  they  are  less  desirable  than  those  who  sx)eak  English,  they 
being  less  intelligent,  more  suspicious,  clannish,  and  easier  led  to  violence,  besides 
doing  their  work  more  mechamcally  than  intelligently. 

51,  52,  AND  58.  Trusts  and  Combinations.— On  these  subjects  there  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  insincerity  of  public  expression  than  on  any  other  subject  now  ' 
before  ^e  i)60ple.    I  believe  it  is  mostly  the  result  of  political  ambition,  and  it  is 
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gratifying  to  find  a  man  with  the  independence  shown  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  testi- 
mony^ before  this  commission. 

It  IS  true  that  the  tmsts  bny  up  the  concerns  throughout  the  country,  close  some 
of  them,  and  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  that 
might  happen,  it  is  matter  of  common  Knowledge  that  90  ^r  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  the  country  have  failed  from  overcompetition  or  overproduc- 
tion, resulting  not  only  in  closing  them  and  throwing  men  out  of  employment, 
but  leaving  the  employees  and  all  other  creditors  unpaid.  When  closed  oy  trusts, 
employees  and  creditors  are  paid  and  owners  have  something  left.  If  the  closing 
must  come,  is  not  this  result  preferable  to  bankruptcy? 

It  is  also  stated  that  thousands  of  people  in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
are  investing  in  trust  securities.  This  is  certainly  news,  and  if  true  proves  too 
much,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  capitalist  is  not  alone  guilty,  and  if  worthless 
stocks  are  sold  to  speculators  and  it  will  cure  the  nation  of  stock  speculation  and 
manipulation,  it  may  be  worth  all  it  costs,  even  if  some  of  the  speculators  do  live 
in  the  country. 

When  did  we  have  cheap  oil  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company?  The  box  of 
matches  which  some  years  ago  we  paid  10  cents  for  we  now  get  for  a  cent,  not- 
withstanding the  Diamond  Match  Company.  The  x>otato  and  melon  growers  of 
Colorado  have  for  years  been  in  trusts,  and  yet  the  price  of  potatoes  and  canta- 
loupes is  lower  than  ever  and  the  supply  more  regular.  The  beer  trust  absorbed 
the  breweries  of  the  country,  but  the  price  of  beer  has  not  advanced. 

The  churches  have  long  been  trying  to  consolidate,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  the  mutual  concessions  required  to  complete  the 
trust. 

The  labor  unions  are  trying  to  organize  themselves  into  a  bigger  trust,  but  the 
politicians  do  not  say  much  about  it.  The  news^xapers  have  an  Associated  Press 
trust  of  the  most  prohibitory  kind.  Expansion  is  now  a  popular  idea,  and  the 
Cuba  and  Philippine  trust  is  now  in  process  of  formation. 

The  powers  of  the  world  are  just  now  engaged  in  organizing  a  x>eace  trust  which 
is  intended  to  and  will  close  all  the  factories  and  throw  out  of  employment  all  the 
men  now  engaged  in  making  vessels  and  munitions  of  war — more,  probably,  than 
will  be  thrown  out  by  all  the  other  trusts. 

The  mere  closing  of  factories  and  throwing  men  out  of  employment  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  test  by  which  the  good  or  evil  of  a  movement  is  determined.  Nor  is  the 
mere  advancement  of  prices  invariably  or  generally  bad.  Competition  may  result 
in  lower  prices,  but  that  is  not  always  an  unmixed  good.  Too  low  prices  mean 
correspondingly  low  wages,  and  too  low  wages  mean  hardship  for  worMngmen 
and  consequent  inability  to  buy  supplies,  and  the  evil  goes  round  the  circle  of 
business.  Prices  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducer (including  fair  wages  to  the* workmen)  are  not  conducive  to  prosperity. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  tariff  protection  on  articles  made  by  the  trusts  in  order 
to  destroy  them  by  letting  in  foreign  products  takes  no  account  of  the  American 
workmen  (employed  by  the  trusts) ,  wno  will  also  be  destroyed. 

That  all  trusts  will  so  control  production  that  prices  will  go  injuriously  high  is 
not  proven.  I  am  not  their  apologist  or  their  defender.  I  do  not  know  as  yet 
whemer  in  the  long  run  they  will  work  for  evil  or  good.  Nor  do  I  believe  anyone 
else  does.  I  simply  want  to  express  a  dissent  (in  which  I  believe  two-thirds  of 
the  business  men  of  the  coiiamunity  will  concur)  from  the  general  unreasoning 
storm  against  ti-usts  which  as  yet  is  no  more  than  prophetic,  without  any  assured 
ability  in  the  prophets  to  foretell. 

A  politician  once  remarked  that  **  the  Democratic  party  knows  how  the  land 
lies  on  public  (questions."  His  opponent  replied,  **  Yes,  ana  the  land  knows  how 
the  Democratic  party  lies  on  public  questions."    This  still  holds  good. 

The  trusts  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  political  leaders  whose  platform 
denounces  them  most  severely.  These  political  leaders  and  newspapers  started 
the  crusade  against  them,  and  those  of  each  party  are  now  endeavoring  to  howl 
louder  than  the  others,  until  the  people  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  national 
calamity  has  occurred,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  roaring  in  other  people's  ears. 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Depew,  refening  to  trusts,  stated  that  **  7  out  of  10  are 
frauds."  Mr.  Depew  informs  me  that  he  made  no  such  statement.  On  such  airy 
assertions  as  this  the  antitrust  sentiment  is  fed. 

What  the  people  would  like  to  know  is,  not  that  trusts  have  immense  capital, 
absorb  and  close  numerous  concerns  and  turn  men  out  of  employment  for  a  time, 
but  what  has  been  the  net  result  and  what  will  it  be  if  they  increase  m  number. 
This  must  be  shown  by  facts  in  detail.  If  the  trust  is  to  live  it  will  live  despite 
all  opposition,  otherwise  it  will  die  of  its  own  inherent  weakness. 

58.  The  Extension  of  Foreign  Markets,  etc.— Under  the  stimolos  of 
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increased  prices  for  iron  and  steel  products  and  improved  machinery  recently 
introdnced  in  our  steel  works,  one  or  our  officers  went  in  January  last  to  Hawaii, 
China,  and  Japan  to  solicit  orders  and  establish  agencies,  we  having  been  able 
during  the  last  2  years,  by  reason  of  our  nearness  to  these  and  other  markets 
reached  through  San  Francisco,  to  disjDOse  of  steel  and  Iron  products  In  those 
countries  to  an  amount  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  disturbance  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law,  in 
connection  with  a  temporary  rush  of  local  business,  necessitated  cabling  him  to 
take  no  orders  and  make  no  contracts,  and  all  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
for  the  present  discontinued,  as  we  can  not  hope  to  meet  the  competition  existing 
if  our  production  cost  is  to  be  increased  to  the  extent  expected  if  this  law  is  to 
stand. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  all  industries  in  this  State  having  a  market  through 
or  at  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  entii'ely  excluded  therefrom,  or  greatly  handicapped, 
if  10  hours*  pay  for  8  hours'  work  is  to  be  the  rule. 

66.  Laws  Regulating  Screens.— In  order  to  fully  understand  their  scope  and 
operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  coal  is  at  present  weighed  at  some  of 
the  mines.  Each  pit  car,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  pushed  upon  the  tipple 
and  dumped,  the  contents  passing  down  over  a  screen  chute  through  which  the 
slack,  dirt,  etc.,  falls,  while  the  **  lump  "  or  lar^^er  coal  passes  on  into  the  railroad 
car  at  the  foot  of  the  chute.  The  weight  of  this  lump  coal  is  then  taken  by  track 
scales,  and  the  amount  of  such  weight  credited  to  the  proper  miner.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  with  6ach  pit  car  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  The  miner's  wages 
are  adjusted  on  the  amount  of  lump  coal  thus  produced.  In  short,  he  is  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  highest  grade  of  merchantable  coal  produced. 

These  laws  propose  to  change  this  entire  plan,  and  comi>el  the  mine  operator  to 
abandon  the  use  of  track  scales  for  such  purpose,  and  put  in  at  the  top  of  the 
tipple  new  scales  to  do  this  weighing.  In  effect,  the  laws  prescribe  the  method  by 
wmch  mines  shall  be  run,  and  by  severe  penalties  prevent  not  only  the  operator 
but  the  miner  from  pursuing  any  other  or  better  method.  That  the  method  of 
weighing  in  the  railroad  car  on  the  track  is  better  and  fairer  has  never  been 
questioned  by  any  person  familiar  with  coal  mining,  and  unprejudiced,  be  he 
miner  or  operator. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  assertion: 

In  all  mines  producing  domestic  coal,  the  object  is  to  get  as  large  percentage  as 
possible  of  lump  coal,  as  that  is  the  most  valuable  for  use,  and  hence  commands 
the  highest  price,  while  the  finer  coal  and  slack  is  either  thrown  aside  and  wasted 
or  sold  at  a  mere  nominal  sum. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  '*  lump  "  coal  prevents  a  waste  of 
the  coal. 

The  amount  of  coal  wasted  depends  largely  on  the  skill  and  care  of  the  miner 
in  mining  it. 

An  unskillful  or  careless  miner  will  make  double  the  amount  of  fine  and  slack 
coal  in  mining  out  a  cubic  yard  that  a  skillful  and  careful  one  wHl,  thus  practi- 
cally destroying  what  is,  and  might  otherwise  continue  to  be,  an  item  of  economic 
value.  Or,  if  the  miner  is  disiKwed  to  be  dishonest,  he  can  load  dirt  and  rock  in 
the  bottom  of  his  car  and  cover  i^  with  good  coal. 

By  the  proposed  laws  they  must  each  oe  paid  the  same  sum  per  pound  for  the 
contents  of  their  cars,  regardless  of  the  skill  or  care  used  in  its  production  or  of 
the  value  of  it  to  the  operator,  thus  offering  a  premium  for  unskillful,  careless,  or 
dishonest  work,  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of  the  operator,  and  the  useless 
waste  or  destruction  of  one  of  the  sources  of  economic  wealth  of  the  country. 

At  some  mines  in  Colorado  where  the  coal  is  sold  by  the  "  run  of  mine" — ^that 
is,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine — the  miner  is  paid  the  same  way;  also,  where 
the  coal  is  used  for  coking,  the  miner  is  paid  on  slack  and  all;  but  where  the  coal 
is  screened  for  domestic  use  he  is  paicl  on  screened  coal  or  lump  only;  in  the 
latter  case  the  price  paid  the  miner  is  proportionately  larger  -per  ton  than  in  the 
former;  but  the  daily  earnings  are  the  same  in  each  case,  and  no  injustice  is  done 
to  anyone  thereby. 

Thus  where,  from  the  nature  of  things,  convenience  or  justice  requires  weigh- 
ing on  top,  it  is  done,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  any  fair-minded 
legislator  should  desire  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  systematic  conduct  of 
our  business. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  coal  miners  do  not  hesitate  to  make  application  to 
the  operators  for  any  change  of  methods  which  are  desired  by  a  majority  of  them. 
This  they  do  for  an  Increase  of  wages,  for  the  appointment  of  check  weighmen, 
and  the  uke.  If  the  demand  is  fair,  it  is  complied  with.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no 
application  to  operators  has  been  made  for  *  ^weighing  on  top,"  or  for  any  such 
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changes  as  these  bills  contemplate.  The  ^reat  majority  of  miners  are  not  only 
content  with  the  present  method  of  weighing,  bat  are  opposed  to  any  other  as 
unfair  to  the  skilled  workmen.  There  are  always  a  few  restless  agitators  at  every 
mine  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are  fomenting  discord  or  devising  some 
plan  to  cinch  their  employers,  and  it  is  these  men,  and  not  the  industrious,  capable 
miner,  who  have  made  whatever  stir  has  been  made  in  relation  to  top  weighing. 
If  the  question  were  submitted  to  every  coal  miner  in  Colorado,  free  from  any 
influence  upon  either  side,  the  majority  would  be  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any 
change. 

If  the  change  is  made,  wages  must  be  readjusted  on  a  basis  x)er  ton  of  car  con- 
tents, including  coal,  diit,  and  rock.  The  scale  or  rate  per  ton  for  mining  must 
then  be  reduced,  or  the  selling  price  increased,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  margin 
now  between  the  cost  of  coal  and  the  selling  price  to  bear  the  consequent  increase 
of  cost.  The  readjustment  of  wages  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty 
between  those  concerned. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  mine  operators  have  to  surmount  in  the  operation  of  a 
mine  to  its  full  capacity  is  the  inaoility  to  pass  the  coal  over  the  tipple  and  into 
the  railroad  cars  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  mine. 

Where  the  coal  is  weighed  on  the  railroad  car  after  bein^  dumped,  no  time  that 
could  possibly  be  saved  is  lost,  as  the  weight  is  taken  while  the  pit  car  is  being 
run  back  from  the  tipple  and  another  run  on. 

If  the  coal  must  be  weighed  in  the  pit  car,  the  car  must  stop  at  the  top  scales  to 
be  weighed  before  being  dumped,  and  all  the  time  required  in  doing  this  is  wasted, 
and  if  strict  compliance  is  enforced,  it  would  operate  to  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  mine  quite  25  per  cent,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  would  retard  the  mining  to 
the  detriment  of  the  miners. 

There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  any  legislative  interference,  even  if  it  could 
be  constitutionally  done. 

It  has  been  also  said  that  the  bill  requiring  weighing  in  the  pit  car  does  not 
compel  payment  for  rock,  dui;,  etc.,  in  the  car,  but  for  the  coal  only.  The  orig- 
inator of  this  thought  fails  to  inform  us  how  the  weight  of  the  "coal  only"  is  to 
be  determined  in  such  case,  unless  the  car  is  to  be  unloaded  and  the  coal  sorted 
before  weighing. 

If  the  miner  at  "domestic  coal"  mines  must  be  paid  for  his  slack,  there  is  no 
Incentive  for  him  to  prevent  waste  by  careful  mining. 

The  division  of  the  coal  into  its  various  ^ades,  the  weighing  of  each  grade  sep- 
arately, and  the  payment  of  a  different  price  for  each  is  wholly  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  time  and  bookkeeping  required  to  accomplish  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  where  the  miner  is  not  paid  for  the  slack  he  is  not  paid  for 
all  the  coal  he  mines,  and  this  suggestion,  at  first  impression,  seems  to  be  true. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  mere  juggling  with  words.  The  miner  is  paid  for  all  the  coal 
he  mines  just  as  actually  as  if  he  was  paid  bv  the  day,  but  the  basis  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  his  pay  is  the  lump  coal,  and  if  his  wages  are  sufficient  it 
is  not  material  how  they  are  arrived  at.  If  payment  on  the  basis  of  slack  and 
coal  is  made,  it  simply  means  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  rate  per  ton  for 
mining. 

A  farmer  paying  for  having  rails  made  would  naturally  want  to  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  good  rails  produced  and  not  on  those  spoiled  by  careless  work,  for  in 
that  case  he  would  not  only  lose  his  timber,  needlessly  wasted,  but  be  paying  for 
the  labor  involved  in  wastmg  it. 

The  miner  timbers  his  room,  lays  his  track,  etc.,  for  which  no  specific  compen- 
sation is  paid,  but  it  is  all  taken  into  consideration  and  included  in  the  price  per 
ton  paid  for  mining.  There  is  as  much  reason  in  requiring  separate  accounts 
kept  of  these  items  and  pay  distributed  thereon  as  in  the  demand  for  paying  on 
slack  coal. 

The  carpenter,  the  mechanic,  the  cabinetmaker,  and  the  laborer  generally 
when  not  paid  by  the  day  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  finished  work  he  produces, 
and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  he  uses,  nor  on  the  sum  of  his  finished  work 
added  to  the  chips  he  makes.  What  reason  is  there  for  paying  the  miner  for  his 
chips  if  for  his  finished  work  (the  lump  coal)  he  receives  adequate  compensation 
for  nis  labor?  As  before  stated,  the  claim  must  be  based  on  the  purelv  sentimental 
ground  that  he  should  have  the  total  of  his  product  weighed  and  his  pay  based 
thereon,  and  on  this  ground  alone  the  legislature  is  asked  to  act.  It  is  this  abstract 
sentiment — so  seductive  in  theory,  but  so  useless  in  practice — ^that  enables  the 
agitator  to  win  the  unthinking  to  the  support  of  this  scheme. 

Our  claim  is  that  the  system  of  weighing  at  the  bottom  is  the  best,  fairest,  and 
most  accurate  system  that  can  be  devised ;  that  it  serves  to  unite  the  interest  of 
the  miner  with  that  of  the  operator  and  the  State,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
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quantity  of  merohantable  coal  of  the  highest  grade  and  greatest  economic  value, 
and  at  the  same  time  oi>erates  to  the  advantage  of  the  skillfal  and  careful  miner. 

A  distribution  of  the  price  paid  so  as  to  cover  specifically  by  weight  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  coal  produced  would  be  a  matter  of  sentiment  merely  and  of  no 
ben&t  to  the  miner,  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  operator.  If  the  price  paid  for 
lump  coal  is  not  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  miner^s  laboi*,  the  complaint 
should  be  against  insufficient  wages  and  not  against  the  system  by  which  the 
wages  are  arrived  at. 

But  there  is  no  general  demand  for  higher  wages;  there  can  not  well  be,  as 
industrious  and  careful  miners  now  earn  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  day,  and  wages  are 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  years. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  of  the  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  produced 
in  Ck)lorado  not  less  than  one-third  is  sold  in  adjoining  States,  and  there  comes  in 
sharp  competition  with  their  domestic  product  and  also  with  coals  from  farther 
East.  It  is  only  by  the  most  economical  management  that  this  foreign  trade  has 
been  held  by  Colorado  producers,  and  the  mar^n  of  profit  has  been  reduced  to  a 
few  cents  per  ton.  Every  additional  expense  miposed  on  Colorado  coal  produc- 
tion operates  to  restrict  the  boundaries  within  which  it  can  be  sold,  and  conse- 
quentlv  decreases  the  demand. 

Much  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  miners  being  overworked  and  poorlv 
paid,  and  doubtless  some  legislators  have  had  their  sympathy  aroused  by  such 
general  statements.  We  can  only  say  in  reply  to  these  that  our  pay  rolls  will 
show  that  hundreds  of  our  miners  earn  over  $100  per  month  net — ^that  is,  after  all 
deductions  for  powder,  oil,  and  the  like  (necessary  expenses  of  mining)  are  made. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  highest  earnings,  because  such  only  properly  represents 
what  a  skillful  and  industrious  miner  can  earn,  and  that,  and  not  what  an 
unskillful  and  lazy  one  does  earn,  is  the  prox)er  standard  by  which  to  test  the  rate 
of  wa^s. 

While  we  are  ready  to  and  do  admit  that  the  coal  miner  works  hard  and  incurs 
dangers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  where  he  labors  he  has  neither  heat,  cold, 
nor  storms  to  contend  with,  but  can  prosecute  his  labor  the  year  round  in  an  even 
temperature,  free  from  delays  or  inconvenience  from  the  elements,  which  inter- 
fere in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  all  above-ground  employments.  His  occupa- 
tion is  a  healthy  one;  he  has  no  taskmaster,  but  works  wnen  and  as  many  hours 
as  he  likes,  and  rests  when  he  feels  Hke  it.  It  is  those  who  rest  too  much  who  find 
time  to  give  their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  which  they  hope  will,  if  x>o6sible, 
enable  them  to  rest  more. 

We  doubt  if  any  class  of  laborers  in  Colorado  earn  as  much  the  year  round  as 
do  the  coal  miners,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  mechanics  who  do  not  earn  more. 

Some  years  a^o  the  Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  top-weighing  law,  but  by 
the  general  petinon  of  the  miners  it  was  finally  disregarded  and  remained  a  dead 
letter. 

If  this  movement  is  probed  to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  wholly  on 
sentiment — namely,  that  the  miner's  x>ay  should  be  based  on  all  the  coal  he  mines 
instead  of  on  lump  coal  alone.  It  is  not  claimed  that  he  will  get  more  pay  or  that 
the  system  of  weighing  on  the  track  is  not  fair  or  accurate. 

In  an  Illinois  case  the  legislature  of  that  State  was  asked  and  undertook  to 
compel  mine  operators  to  weigh  their  coal  on  track  scales,  just  as  most  of  the 
mines  in  Colorado  are  doing  now,  and  against  which  these  bills  are  directed. 

In  that  case  Millet  operated  a  coal  mine,  using  no  scales  for  weighing,  and  was 
indicted  under  the  law,  but  it  was  held  unconstitutional. 

Here  the  legislature  is  asked  to  compel  us  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  the 
legislature  there  was  asked  to  do  and  did.  This  shows  that  all  such  legislation  is 
simply  prompted  by  freaks,  originating  with  ^ose  who  do  things  simply  to  be 
doing,  and  not  from  any  conception  or  concern  as  to  what  is  best  for  tnose  most 
affected  by  it. 

70.  Suggestions  for  Remedial.  Legislation.— Whether  we  reg:ard  trusts  and 
combinations,  either  of  capital  or  labor,  as  evils  or  benefits  is  immaterial  so 
far  as  remedies  are  concerned.  No  great  good  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
great  evil  eradicated  by  legislation  in  advance  of  general  public  sentiment.  It  is 
safer  for  legislation  to  follow  public  sentiment  than  to  lead  it  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public. 

As  to  remedying  labor  troubles  by  the  ballot,  as  has  been  suggested,  I  believe  it 
to  be  radically  wron^.  The  wage  questions  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  are  not  x>olitical  or  governmental  ones.  If  tney  are  to  be  injected  into 
pohtical  camx)aigns  by  the  labor  unions  and  the  fitness  of  candidates  determined 
by  their  adherence  or  otherwise  to  measures  affecting  particular  classes,  then  all 
local  business  affairs  had  as  well  be  made  political  and  the  general  and  govern- 
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mental  concerns  relegated  to  the  backgronnd,  as  was  the  case  in  onr  last  legisla- 
ture, which  spent  its  time  in  wrangling  over  labor  questions,  prize-fight  laws,  the 
docking  of  horses'  tails,  and  the  like,  but  failed  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the 
great  pubic  institutions  of  the  State.  If  the  labor  leaders  continue  to  endeavor 
to  get  control  of  legislatures  for  purely  selfish  purjKJses,  they  will  force  all  other 
interests  to  act  in  the  same  way,  and  in  that  event  I  think  the  labor  people  are 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  corporations  have  undertaken  to  procure  legislation  in  their 
own  interest,  but  this  is  not  correct  in  so  far  as  any  legislation  antagonistic  to 
labor  is  concerned,  and  in  few  instances  have  they  asked  anything  beneficial  to 
themselves  alone.  Their  main  efforts  have  been  defensive — to  prevent  hostile  leg- 
islation advocated  by  demagogues  for  hold-up  purposes.  An  examination  of  the 
laws  passed  during  the  last  20  years  will  show  that  for  every  law  passed  benefi- 
cial to  corporations  alone  two  or  more  have  been  passed  beneficial  (or  intended  to 
be)  to  labor  only. 

As  I  have  already  said,  labor  legislation  often  proves  a  boomerang,  as  all  legis- 
lation is  likely  te  be  which  is  aimed  te  assist  or  oppose  individuals  or  classes  as 
such,  because  it  is  of  necessity  too  narrow  in  its  conception. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  trust  question,  the  labor  question,  and  other  kin- 
dred ones  will  regulate  themselves  if  events  are  left  to  take  their  natural  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  stated  in  that  paper  which  you  read  that  labor 
leaders  have  objected  to  the  incorporation  of  xmions.  For  what  reasons? — A.  For 
the  reason  that  they  would  be  easier  reached  by  the  process  of  the  courts. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  why  you  make  that  broad 
statement,  and  if  you  can  supply  us  with  any  positive  proof  on  the  subject. — A. 
Why,  I  nave  heard  it  stated,  or  saw  it  stated  in  some  newspaper  reporte  of  labor 
organizations,  where  that  objection  was  urged.  Of  course,  I  don't  think  it  is 
material  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  It  should  be  very  material  in  your  testimony  unless  you  know  it  positively, 
because  it  is  a  dangerous  statement  to  make. — A.  Well,  I  will  qu^ixy  that  by 
stating  that  I  saw  it  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tnat  there  is  still  a  greater  objection,  a  greater  barrier,  in 
the  way  of  the  trade  unions — the  inability  of  the  unionists  themselves  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  cover  any  damages  the  court  might  hold  them  liable  for? — ^A. 
No;  I  do  not  thmk  that  would  be  a  reasonable  obstacle,  because  they  can  organize 
without  any  capital  stock  at  all. 

Q.  How  could  they  be  responsible  unless  in  money? — A.  They  could  not  be  held 
responsible  in  damages  if  they  had  no  capital. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  held  responsible  ror  the  violation  of  their  agreement,  in 
damages,  against  you  or  any  other  employer,  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  pay 
a  money  consideration  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  with  you,  wherein  are  you 
protected  by  reason  of  the  incorporation? — ^A.  As  I  say,  it  would  operate  as  a 
moral  restraint,  and  they  would  feel  that  they  were  related  to  the  State.  But 
unless  it  was  some  sort  of  restraint  of  the  hot-headed  ones  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  of  any  advantage.  Take  the  church  organizations.  They  ha  v  e  no  capital  stock, 
and  yet  they  can  sue  and  be  sued;  but  you  can  not  collect  a  judgment  against 
them  unless  thgy  have  a  church  building  or  some  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kj:nnedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  outside  of  a  labor  union  enjoys  real  liberty  of  contract?  Can  he  come  to  you 
and  have  any  voice  at  all  as  to  the  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes;  on  some  things  he 
would  have  perfect  liberty. 

Q.  You  fix  the  scale,  don't  you?— A.  1  say  to  him,  "  I  will  pay  you  $2  per  day," 
and  he  can  take  it  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  Supi)ose  all  the  miners  were  in  the  union,  would  th^re  not  be  more  liberty 
of  contract,  would  they  not  have  a  greater  voice  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  for 
which  they  work  than  now? — A.  They  mig:ht  be  more  confident  as  to  their  power 
in  bringing  the  employer  to  terms.  There  is  strength  in  union — ^there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  but  when  I  speak  of  the  liberty  of  contract  I  mean  when  the 
employee,  like  his  employer,  has  the  right  to  work  when,  where,  and  for  whom  he 
pleases,  irrespective  of  any  coemployee;  and  the  liberty  of  contract  is  denied  by 
the  labor  unions  when  they  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  work  when,  where,  and 
for  whom  he  pleases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  any  member  of  your  combination,  under  the 
rules,  a  right  to  go  and  make  contracts  with  any  part  of  the  employees,  the  miners, 
without  consulting  the  others? — ^A.  Yes;  the  general  manager  can  do  that. 

Q.  Can  any  stockholder  do  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  general  manager  does  business  for  the  whole  one  concern.  You  would 
not  accord  your  workmen  the  same  right.    That  is  the  application  of  your  argu- 
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ment;  that  yon  advocate  the  liberty  of  contract  with  each  individnal  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  miners  in  the  right  to  work;  bnt  yon  have  an  organized  institution, 
composed  of  a  nnmber  of  stockholders  who  select  their  officers,  their  general 
manager,  and  the  men  that  you  ask  or  expect  to  make  individual  contracts  are 
compelled  to  come  and  make  these  individual  contracts  with  the  man  chosen  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  to  make  the  contracts  with  the  miners.  Have 
the  members,  or  the  stockholders  of  your  company  rather,  a  right  to  go  and  make 
with  the  workmen  such  contracts  as  they  please  without  consulting  the  other 
members? — ^A.  They  have  so  far  as  they  are  personally  affected;  but  as  to  the 
business  of  the  company,  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

Q.  Are  they  personaUy  interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  company? — A.  No; 
not  in  that  sense.  You  could  not  run  any  concern  without  a  controlling  head. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  every  stockholder  in  a  corporation  do  as  he  pleased  in  the 
business  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  proposition  of  the  union? — ^A.  No.  Our  stockholders  can  do 
any  private  busiiiess  if  they  see  fit,  apart  from  control  of  the  corporation.  That  is 
a  dimculty  which  the  union  miner  nas — ^he  can  not  control  his  private  business 
except  by  the  consent  of  tiie  union,  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  x>ersonally  contract 
he  has  no  right  or  liberty  of  contract;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  union  miner,  in  aU  of  the  affairs  of  life  which  do  not 
concern  his  union,  bis  wages,  or  the  conditions  of  employment,  has  the  right  and 
does  enjoy  the  right  to  transact  these  affairs  without  consulting  anybody?  I 
mean,  of  course,  except  as  it  affects  his  fellow-man. — ^A.  If  I  understand  your 
question,  it  is  this:  That  except  to  his  wages  he  is  free  in  all  other  respects  to  make 
his  contracts.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Can  any  of  your  stockholders  go  into  the  markets;  that  is,  are  they  free  to 
go  into  the  market  and  cut  the  selling  price  of  coaJ  without  consulting  the 
others? — ^A.  Yes,  as  to  any  coal  they  may  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  that  injure  the  other  stockholders?— A.  I 
don't  know  as  it  would  much.  They  would  have  their  regular  market  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  hurt  much. 

Q-  Can  any  of  the  stockholders  increase  the  mining  rates  or  reduce  the  rates 
without  notifying  the  company? — A.  No;  not  as  to  company  affairs;  we  could  not 
run  the  company  an  hour  with  that  kind  of  government. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  your  company  has  such  rules  and  regulations  as  require  them 
to  consult  each  other,  how  can  you  consistently  deny  the  same  right  to  the  men 
who  have  nothing  to  sell  but  their  labor? — A.  I  don't  deny  the  right  at  all.  I 
don't  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  join  the  union,  but  the  cases  are  totally  unlike. 

(^.  But  you  do  argue  in  your  paper  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  make 
individual  contracts  and  you  encourage  it? — ^A.  I  say  this  right  is  taken  away  from 
the  miner,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  constitutions  of  the  labor  unions. 
There  is  no  such  light  given  to  the  union  to  say  to  A  or  to  B  that  he  shall  or 
shall  not  work  for  such  and  such  a  ^rice. 

O.  If  I  understand  their  constitutions,  they  believe  in  selling  their  labor  collect- 
ively, just  as  the  members  of  your  company  will  agree  upon  the  selling  price  of 
a  comodity  or  the  wages  they  shall  pay  to  produce  it? — A.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
chooses  to  say  that  he  will  not  work  except  for  the  union  price,  if  he  binds  him- 
self to  do  that,  that  is  all  right  if  he  wants  to  do  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  such  organizations  that  binds  anyone  to  do  it;  it  is  enforced  by 
the  labor  unions  outside  of  their  constitutions. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  any  coal  company  providing  that 
the  stockholders  shall  consult  each  other  as  to  the  selling  price  ox  the  product  or 
the  price  to  be  paid  labor,  and  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  stock- 
holaers  or  the  board  of  directors? — ^A.  They  give  the  power  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  to  certain  officers,  to  be  exercised  in  certain  ways;  but  the  officers' 
powers  are  also  limited;  there  is  no  officer  who  can  say  to  a  stockholder,  You 
shall  not  go  into  the  coal  business  personally,  or,  You  shall  not  sell  or  mine  coal. 
So  also,  there  is  no  stockholder  in  the  company  who  can  dictate  to  the  directors 
what  the  selling  price  shall  be.  As  to  his  company  interest  he  has  to  sell  for  the 
price  the  managers  fix;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  if  he  wants  to. 

If  he  is  a  member  of  the  company? — ^A.  That  don't  make  any  difference  as 
lis  independent  business.    I  say  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  company — a  part  of 
it — he  may  have  or  he  may  not  have  outside  interests. 

Q.  The  point  th&t  I  want  to  bring  out  and  bring  out  clearly  is  simply  this: 
Why  do  you  deny  to  others  the  right  that  you  exercise  yourself? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  your  paper  take  that  ground?— A.  No, 

Q.  Don't  you  take  it? — ^A.  No. 


to  nil 
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Q.  The  coal  you  have  on  hand  might  be  dividedpro  rata  among  the  members 
of  the  company;  say  the  price  is  $4  per  ton,  have  yon  the  liberty  of  contract  to 
sell,  say  to  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  500  tons  of  this  coal? — ^A.  if  it  has  become 
my  private  property,  I  can. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  given  to  you  in  place  of  a  dividend? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  coal,  although  you  have  an  interest  in  the  company? — ^A.  I  could 
not  sell  it  unless  it  was  my  private  property. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  liberty  of  contract? — A.  Certainly  I  have.  If  I  contracted 
for  the  company  as  a  corporation,  I  could  sell  it.  The  company  as  a  corporation 
could  sell  it. 

Q.  If  you  went  to  the  company  and  agreed  that  the  company  should  sell  it  as  a 
company? — ^A.  I  ap*ee  that  the  company  shall  control  the  seUing  of  it  when  I  go 
into  the  organization. 

Q.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  company  agrees  that  the  mining  company  shall 
rule? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  man  who  goes  into  a  union  agrees  that  the  union  shall  rule? — ^A.  If 
he  goes  into  it  with  that  understanding  and  surrenders  his  right  to  work  where 
and  when  he  pleases,  that  is  his  business,  and  he  should  act  accordingly;  but  I 
say  these  constitutions  don't  cover  that  point;  they  go  outside  of  their  constitutionB 
whenever  they  compel  a  man  to  work  only  when  and  where  they  may  say.  Their 
constitutions  don't  clearly  represent  the  position  which  they  take. 

Q.  But  some  of  them  do  agree  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  union  just  as 
you  ^ree  to  the  acts  of  this  coal  company? — ^A.  Then  they  should  abide  by  them. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  that  they  have  the  right  to  demand  10  hours'  pay  for  8  hours* 
work? — A.  No;  I  don't  deny  the  right  to  make  any  demand  they  want,  just  or 
unjust.  Of  course,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  make  unjjust 
demands;  but  I  don't  undertake  here  to  say  of  the  8-hour  demand  whether  it  is 
just  or  unjust. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  part  of  the  odium  you  seek  to  put  on  the  smelter  employees 
in  that  paper  that  you  nave  just  read  belongs  to  the  operators  who  decided  to  shut 
down,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  Colorado,  rather  than  submit  to  the  demands 
of  their  employees? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  throwing  any  odium 
upon  anyone.  In  this  statement  I  simply  undertook  to  state  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  the  strike,  economically  considered. 

Q.  But  you  fix  the  blame  of  the  strike  upon  the  strikers  themselves? — ^A.  No,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  decide  that  it  is  on  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  possible,  then,  that  some  of  the  odium  belongs  to  the  opera- 
tors as  well  as  to  those  who  work  in  the  smelters? — ^A.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
cast  any  odium  upon  either  side  or  say  who  is  to  blame.  I  endeavored  to  make  a 
statement,. as  I  said  before,  as  to  the  economical  result  of  the  strike,  without 
undertaking  to  say  who  is  responsible  for  the  strike  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  injunctions  are  sometimes  improperly  issued? — ^A.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  there  are  cases  in  connection  with  both  strikes  and  boycotts  con- 
cerning labor  troubles  where  injunctions  have  been  improperly  issued,  but  what 
I  say  on  that  point  is,  that  this  indiscriminate  cry  agamst  government  by  injunc- 
tion comes  from  a  lack  of  the  proper  understandmg  or  the  subject.  An  injunc- 
sion  is  just  as  miich  a  part  of  the  governmental  powers  as  anything  we  have,  and 
it  is  only  when  improperiy  exercised  that  it  is  subject  to  criticism 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  this  popular  cry  against  injunctions  come  from 
the  people  before  the  improper  use  of  injunctions  was  resorted  to? — ^A.  No;  I 
suppose  the  improper  use  is  what  brought  it  about. 

Q.  Then,  you  believe  the  cry  was  warranted? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  improi)er  use  is 
concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  only  in  recent  years  the  injunction  has  been  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  strikes? — ^A.  Yes,  because  the  strikes  were  fewer  before. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  a  case  prior  to  1880,  or  back  13  or  15  years  ago,  where  we 
had  any  strikes  in  which  the  injunction  was  resorted  to? — ^A.  1  can  not  from  mem- 
ory say  whether  they  were  or  were  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  were  as  generally  used  then  as  in  recent  years,  you  could  recol- 
lect that,  couldn't  you?— A.  No,  because  I  was  not  so  intimately  connected  with 
labor  employment  as  I  have  been  since  then. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  them  being  issued  prior  to  18©4,  coming  down  to  a  more 
recent  period? — A.  I  recall  no  particular  case,  and  therefore  I  could  not  say;  but 
my  impression  is  that  quite  a  number  were  issued  before  that. 

Q.  Before  the  Chicago  strike? — A.  I  should  say  so;  yes.  I  think  the  law  books 
win  show  they  were  issued  as  many  as  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  leader  of  organized  labor  who  objected  to  the  proper 
use  of  injunctions? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did,  but  the  question  is  as  to  what 
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is  a  proper  use;  that  is  where  the  controversy  largely  rests.  Of  conrse,  I  imagine 
that  some  men  would  say  the  injimction  would  not  be  properly  used  to  keep  a 
laboring  man  off  of  my  property.  Now,  I  think  it  would  l}e,  and  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  opinion. 

Q.  I  agree  witn  you  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  trespass  upon  the  property  of 
another  man,  as  a  whole;  but  do  you  believe  it  is  proper  to  enjoin  men  from  walking 
along  the  public  highway  or  from  holding  meetings  upon  their  own  property? — ^A. 
No,  I  don't;  unless  the  meetings  amount  to  a  riot  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  there  was  such  danger  present,  would  it  not  belong  to  the  proper  local 
auuiorities — ^the  proper  x>olice  authorities — to  enjoin  them  rather  than  to  the  coal 
companies? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  If  it  was  not  a  matter  concerning  the  coal  companies,  I 
don't  know  why  they  should  interfere  at  all.  It  would  be  a  duty  of  the  police; 
but'  any  -penon  has  a  right  to  avul  himself  of  an  injunction  if  his  property  is  being 
threatened. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  if  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  a  strike  really 
intended  to  commit  crime— destroy  some  one's  life  or  prox)erty — ^that  the  injunc- 
tion would  prevent  them  from  doing«so? — A.  It  would  necessarily  have  some 
deterrent  effect  upon  them. 

Q.  Would  the  punishment  be  any  greater? — ^A.  There  is  the  fear  of  the  restrain- 
ing process  of  the  courts  that  would  have  effect.  The  service  of  a  writ  would 
create  a  little  excitement  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  the  action  has  a  more  or  less  wholesome  effect  ux)on  everyone  because 
of  the  fear  of  the  courts. 

Q.  Is  such  excitement,  in  times  of  strikes,  not  a  bad  thing  to  stir  up  by  people 
who  love  law  and  order? — ^A.  When  I  said  excitement,  I  did  not  mean  exactly  that 
kind;  it  would  invoke  reflection.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  excitement  generally 
should  be  avoided  in  times  like  that. 

Q.  The  arguments  made  against  a  semimonthly  or  weekly  pay,  in  your  judgment , 
largely  han^  upon  the  improvident  habits  of  the  miheis? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be 
understood  m  uiat  way;  tnat  is  a  mere  incident. 

Q.  You  have  dwelt  ui)on  it  at  some  len^h;  that  the  shortening  of  the  pay  day 
would  double  the  dissipation,  double  the  time  lost,  and  double  the  loss  of  coniforts 
to  the  family. — A.  I  say  it  has  been  so;  but  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  double 
pay  day  would  per  se  decrease  the  comforts  of  the  family.  The  mines  shut  down 
m  order  to  pay  the  men,  and  even  that  Ib  a  disadvantage,  and  where  it  occurs  often 
it  increases  the  davs  of  idleness  and  the  amount  of  money  wasted,  as  there  are 

general V  saloons  wnere  the  miners  ^o  to  trade,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  is  wasted, 
ence  a  loss  of  comforts  to  the  fanuly. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  habits  of  the  miners  in  this  regard  are  better  or  worse, 
in  your  estimation,  than  the  habits  of  other  laboring  men. — A.  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  difference.  I  would 'not  mi^e  an  exception  even  of  the  laboring  man;  I 
would  take  in  the  whole  population. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  cities  where  the  men  are  paid  by  the  week,  in  some  places  paid 
semimonthlv,  do  you  find  greater  or  less  dissipation  than  in  the  mining  camps? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    That  might  not  be  a  fair  comparison. 

Q.  In  other  places,  where  the  miners  are  paid  twice  a  month,  is  dissipation 
greater  than  in  Colorado? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that. 

O.  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  the  dissipation  would  be  greater  in  Colorado 
under  a  semimonthly  pay  system  than  it  is  now? — ^A.  Simply  because  it  is  the 
making  of  more  opportunities  to  dissipate. 

(J.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  at  every  time  when 
miners  wanted  their  pay  day  more  frequently,  these  claims  have  always  been 
urged  by  the  employers? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  whenever  the  pay  day  has  become  more  fre- 
quent the  morals  and  conditions  of  the  miner  have  improved? — A.  I  have  not  had 
any  exx)erience  along  that  line,  and  anything  I  should  say  on  that  subject  would 
be  a  mere  guess.  The  chief  objection  to  the  semimonthlv  pay  day  in  Colorado  is 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  capital  required  to  run  the  business. 

Q.  Business  reasons? — A.  Yes.  You  take  any  tradesman  who  collects  his  money 
every  day,  so  far  as  his  convenience  is  concerned,  he  could  pay  every  night. 
Where  it  is  a  case  of  collecting  in  money  every  day  it  makes  no  difference,  but 
with  the  coal  companies  and  merchants  and  a  gooa  many  others  who  sell  their 
products  on  30  days'  time,  and  don't  get  any  returns  for  30  days,  to  be  compelled 
to  jxay  semimonthly  would  require  them  to  double  their  capital,  because  they  only 
get  returns  every  30  days,  but  have  to  pay  over  to  the  employee  every  15  days. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  cases  where  the  coal  producers  sold  their  prod- 
uct on  60  or  90  days'  time?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  it  might  exist.  I  don't 
Imow  whether  it  exists  or  not. 
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Q.  If  it  did  exist,  wonld  it  be  a  fair  proposition  to  ask  the  miner  to  wait  tmtil 
the  expiration  of  that  ((0  or  90  days? — ^A.  No;  but  80  days  is  the  equivalent  of  cash 
in  the  onsiness  of  the  conntry.  Thirty  days  is  taken  in  the  commercial  world  as 
eanivalent  to  cash.  There  is  another  objection  which  t  referred  to,  and  that  is 
where  there  is  a  great  many  to  pay  it  doubles  the  work  to  pay  twice  a  month, 
and  every  reliable  man  can  get  80  days'  credit  at  the  stores  if  he  wants  it. 

Q.  And  he  conld  not  pay  except  every  30  days.  Under  a  monthly  payment 
system  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  man  miut  sometimes  get  45  days'  credit? — ^A.  Yes, 
if  he  has  no  money  when  he  first  starts  in. 

Q.  Ajid  nnder  a  semimonthly  payment  system  he  must  get  80  days'  credit? — 
A.  Yes;  in  starting. 

Q.  Now,  a  stranger  going  into  a  strange  place  might  experience  some  trouble 
in  getting  credit? — ^A.  They  do  in  any  business,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

With  reference  to  store  orders,  company  stores,  etc.,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  Mr. 
Boyce  made  a  trip  through  Las  Animas  County  and  through  some  of  our  mines, 
and  came  Imck  and  said  there  was  a  general  condition  of  distress  existing  among 
those  miners  on  account  of  company  stores,  etc.  Now,  there  has  never  been 
any  serious  attempt,  or  any  general  attempt,  for  the  abolition  of  the  company 
stores  in  Colorado,  and  at  one  mine  at  Crested  Butte,  ^rhere  we  operate,  the 
miners  claimed  they  were  overcharged  by  the  merchants,  so  we  started  a  store 
there  that  is  there  to-day.  There  never  was  a  more  bald  misrepresentation  than 
has  existed  in  Colorado  against  the  company  store. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  legislative  investigation  on  that  subject  in  your 
State?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  result  of  legislative  investigations  in  other 
States  on  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  investigations  being  h^ld? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  vou  to  state  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  that 
the  agitators  and  leaders,  if  they  were  comi)aratively  few  in  number,  were  able 
to  influence  all  matters  of  strikes? — A.  I  said  as  a  general  rule  the  more  active 
'  members  were  able  to  influence.  I  don't  credit  it  all  to  the  leaders.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  some  labor  leaders  are  more  conservative  than  a  good  many  members 
of  the  union. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  union  they  never  succeeded  in  inaugurating  a  movement? — 
A.  They  never  have  here. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  your  company  did  not  issue  any  scrip  to  your  miners^ 
but  you  did  issue  store  orders,  which  orders  will  only  be  accepted  as  money  in  a 
certain  store? — ^A.  I  believe  at  one  place  there  are  two  stores,  out  as  a  rule  there 
is  only  one. 

Q.  And  that  the  stores  paid  you  5  per  cent  for  every  dollar  which  you  deducted 
from  the  wages  of  the  miners? — ^A.  They  pay  5  per  cent  for  the  expense  of  the 
bookkeeping, 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  commission  how  a  store  can  sell  in  competition  with 

others  and  pay  that  5  per  cent  over  and  above  the  competitor's  prices? — A.  The 

.  principal  reason  is  this:  Our  system  of  stores — there  are  ten  or  twelve  of  the'm^ — 

and  they  buy  a  very  large  amount  of  goods  at  a  time  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and 

elsewhere,  at  the  very  bottom  prices  for  the  whole  system  of  stores.    . 

Q.  ELind  of  a  store  combination  or  trust,  is  it? — A.  You  can  call  it  a  trust,  but 
that  is  what  they  do.  They  buy  by  the  carload  and  distribute  the  goods  among 
the  stores,  and  of  course  they  buy  cheaper  than  a  man  who  buys-  a  less  amount. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  our  stores  sell  by  wholesale  to  the  neighboring  mer- 
chants in  the  same  town. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  stockholders  an  interest  in  that  store  system? — A.  A  good 
many  of  them  have. 

Q.  Nominally  controlled  and  directed  by  the  company? — A.  In  that  way,  yes; 
they  own  stock  in  them.  The  real  grievance,  so  far  as  tnat  is  concerned,  comes 
from  rival  merchants,  because  the  country  people  trade  at  these  stores  because  of 
the  variety  of  the  stock.  The  goods  are  sold  tb  them  at  the  same  price  as  to  the 
employees,  afad  even  if  there  are  no  other  dealers  in  the  community,  they  still  sell 
at  the  same  price  to  the  miners  and  to  everyone.  We  propose  that  the  prices 
shall  not  be  exorbitant,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  the 
miners  and  the  other  customers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Organized  labor  is  committed  to  the  8-hour  dky,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  think  so,  and  regardless  of  the  law. 

•Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  early  part  of  your  paper  you  make  the  claim 
that  tne  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from  what  they  are  at  present  to  8  hours 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  miners  themselves  because  of  the  fact  that  the  mines 
are  not  in  operation  except  where  there  are  orders;  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
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year  they  can  not  run  more  than  half  the  time;  that  this  injury  wonld  result  in 
the  em^^loyment  of  30  x>er  cent  more  men  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year. — 
A.  I  said  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  1  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  make  the 
conditions  unfavorable.  Where  could  you  draw  this  25  or  30  per  cent  from? — ^A. 
When  we  could  not  get  it  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  cax>acity  of  the  mine. 
That  would  be  the  other  alternative. 

Q.  Is  it  not  eaually  true  that  in  the  mining  of  coal,  no  matter  where  it  is  mined, 
it  will  not  stana  stocking  at  the  mines,  and  that  it  remains  in  the  mines  until 
orders  are  received  for  it,  just  as  it  does  in  Colorado? — ^A.  I  presume  it  does  to  a 
great  extent,  except  anthracite  coal,  perhaps. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  bituminous  coal;  that  is  the  general  product,  I  believe, 
l^t  being  the  case,  the  disadvantages,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  8-hour  workday 
would  be  no  ereater  in  this  State  than  elsewhere? — A.  The  mere  question  of  8  or 
10  hours'  workday  would  not  affect  the  stocking  of  coal  at  the  mineQ. 

Q.  Does  not  affect  it  anywhere? — A.  They  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Q.  The  question  of  stocking  the  coal  is  as  impossible  elsewhere  as  here? — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  is. 


Q.  Under  any  system  of  workday?— A.  Yes. 


Bituminous  coal  can  not  be  stocked  anywhere,  can  it? — A.  No;  not  at  the 
mine,  on  accoimt  of  the  expense  of  handling. 

Q.  Tou  spoke. of  the  advantage  the  Eastern  manufacturer  would  have  over  you 
in  the  iron  business  if  you  granted  an  8-hour  workday  to  the  men  engaged  in 
your  mills  here.  Are  you  aware  that  the  8-hour  workday  is  in  effect  in  the  East 
only  in  the  iron  industry? — ^A.  It  may  be  in  some  places.  It  is  not  in  Alabama, 
and  in  Alabama  is  the  worst  competition  we  have. 

Q.  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  al!^  States  covered  by  the  amalgamated  asso- 
ciation?— A.  But  they  are  not  competitors  of  ours;  our  competition  ih  from  Chi- 
cago and  Alabama. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Alabama  is  working  on  the  10-hour  workday  system? — ^A. 
I  am  sure  of  it.  That  is,  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  any  other  ordinary 
thing.    I  would  not  state  it  positively. 

Q.  Are  vou  aware  that  the  coal  miners  of  the  Central  States,  who  have  all  of 
these  disadvantages  that  you  point  out,  are  working  on  the  8-hour  workday? — ^A. 
What  States? 

O.  The  central  coal-producing  States,  including  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  a  portion  of  Illinois. — ^A.  I  dont  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  I 
have  no  information  on  the  subject. 


Q.  You  don't  deny  it,  do  you?— A.  No. 


^  In  your  paper,  f oUowing  after  the  short  workday,  I  believe  you  s|K>ke  of  the 
production  of  Illinois.*— A.  I  said  the  capacity  of  the  mine  had  to  be  increased. 
Some  of  our  stockholders  are  interested  in  the  Illinois  mines,  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  capacity  they  had  to  increase  their  equipment. 

Q.  How  IS  the  capacity  in  Illinois  since  the  8-hour  workday  went  into  effect? — 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased  in  general. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased?— A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  employers  and  employees  meet  together— those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  in  4  or  5  States— and  mutually  ag^ee  upon  these  things,  can  it  be 
regarded  as  an  injury  to  the  company? — A.  Its  effects  would  determine  whether 
it  was  an  injury  to  the  company. 

Q.  If  it  has  serious  effects  or  injurious  effects,  who  are  most  likely  to  complain- 
about  it,  those  directly  interested  or  those  who  are  eUgaged  in  other  pursuits? — 
A.  Well,  ordinarily  I  would^say  those  directly  concerned.  It  might  have  an  effect 
upon  those  who  were  not. 

CJ.  Have  you  learned  of  any  action  by  the  associations  of  operators  who  stick  to 
this  8-hour  workday  in  the  Eastern  States  complaining  of  it  now? — A.  No,  because 
I  suppose  when  they  stick  to  it  the  relations  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify 
it,  and  it  don't  disturb  their  relations  or  conditions. 

Q.  I  don't  care  to  question  you  upon  everything  in  your  paper  upon  which  we 
differ,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  if  nearly  all  the  arguments  offered  by  you  in  your 
paper,  and  in  some  cases  additional  ones,  have  not  always  been  against  the  short- 
enmg  of  the  hours  of  labor? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  connection  with  labor,  examined  into  the  arguments 
that  were  made  by  laborers  or  labor  leaders  for  and  against  this  movement? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  read  them  in  the  press? — A.  Yes. 

(3.  Then,  you  have  heard  these  araniments  before? — A.  Yes.  They  are  similar 
on  both  sides.  Each  side  has  said  about  all  there  is  to  say;  and  when  they  come 
to  argue  the  matter  again  they  have  to  repeat  to  a  great  extent. 
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r Adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  15.  The  subcommission  met  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  July  15.  Chairman  Bell  presided.  Examination  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Beaman  continued.) 

(Witness.)  I  was  asked  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Ratchford  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  screenings  prox>ortionate  to  the  total  coal  product.  I  could  not  give 
it  except  in  a  general  way,  as  I  said,  without  a  very  long  examination  of  the 
books.  In  a  general  way,  at  the  mines  where  the  coal  is  screened,  the  screenings 
will  run  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  This  is  from  a  casual 
examination  of  the  books,  where  the  screenings  go  into  coke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Forty  or  50  i)er  cent  of  the  output  goes  into  screen- 
ings?— A.  Yes.  I  was  also  asked  if  I  knew  about  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
in  America  being  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  the  old  countries  and  why 
that  was  so.  I  nnd  upon  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Frederick  Abel  that  the  cost  of  coal  is  very 
high  in  Great  Britain  and  that  the  mines  are  very  hard  to  work;  that  some  of  them 
run  under  the  ocean  for  a  great  ways,  and  that  tiie  timber  for  timbering  the  mines 
is  very  high,  so  much  so  that  they  get  it  from  Norwa^r  and  elsewhere,  and  that  it  is 
so  high  in  a  great  many  cases  that  they  use  wrought  iron  for  timbering  the  mines, 
and  many  otner  things  like  that,  which  greatly  mcrease  the  cost  of  production, 
none  of  which  we  have  here. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  exclusively  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  coal-producing  countries — Belgium,  France,  and  oth- 
ers?— A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Where  it  is  sold  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England?— A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 
There  may  be  other  elements  that  come  in  there  also,  but  I  don't  know  what  they 
are,  as  I  did  not  have  time  to  find  any  statement  that  bore  on  these  questions  in 
that  respecj.  • 

Q.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  in  ^our  examination  that  coal  is  actually  half 
again  as  cheap  at  the  mines  here  as  it  is  in  those  countries? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not 
find  anything  that  bore  upon  the  relative  prices. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton? — ^A.  I  say  I  could  not  find  any  statement  as  to  the 
relative  cost  or  price  of  coal,  but  from  the  cost  of  production  as  given.  I  should 
say  it  would  be  nigher  there.    Just  how  much  higher,  I  don't  know.  • 

Q.  Now,  before  you  pass  the  subject  of  screens,  you  say  40  or  50  per  cent  passes 
through;  what  does  the  miner  receive  for  that  which  passes  through? — A.  If  it  is 
weighed  at  the  top  he  receives  just  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  screen;  just  as  for 
run  of  mine.  If  the  lum^  coal  is  weighed  on  the  track  scales  after  screening, 
then  he  receives  a  proportionate  ^rice  per  ton  larger  than  if  weighed  on  top,  so 
that  he  gets  the  same  for  all  that  is  mined. 

Q.  Where  the  miner  is  paid  for  screened  coal,  is  the  coal  ever  weighed  on  the 
top? — A.  Well,  it  might  be  in  some  instances  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
coal  that  went  into  coke,  but  as  a  rule  I  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  The  screenings  is  the  measure  .that  is  weighed? — A.  The  lump  coal  is  the 
measure  that  is  weighed. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  product  is  mined  upon  the  run-of-mine 
basis? — A.  That  is  what  I  said  I  could  not  tell  you  without  an  entire  examination 
of  the  books. 

Q.  I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  your  whole  run  of  coal  was 
mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis? — A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  would  like  answered  is  this.  What  does  the  miner 
•receive  for  the  pjoportion  of  coal — for  the  40  or  50  per  cent  that  passes  through 
the  screen? — A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  how  you  rej^rd  it.  He  is  paid,  as  I  said, 
for  the  lump  coal  in  this  case,  but  the  price  that  he  is  paid 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Is  he  paid  anything  for  that  which  pi^^ses  through  the  screen 
in  this  case? — A.  Practically  he  is,  but  theoretically  he  is  not. 

O.  Please  explain  that. — A.  If  the  miner  has  his  coal  weighed  on  top,  it  includes 
both  the  fine  and  coarse  coal.  We  will  say  that  he  is  receiving  so  many  cents  per 
ton.  If  40  to  50  per  cent  goes  through  the  screen,  goes  out,  and  he  receives  his 
pay  on  the  lump  coal  that  goes  into  tne  car,  he  would  receive  double  the  price;  so 
that  he  would  get  the  same  price  for  his  work  as  he  would  if  the  coal  were 
weighed  on  top  before  screening.  His  wa^es  are  the  same  in  either  case.  So  that 
I  say  in  the  last  instance,  where  the  coal  is  screened  and  the  lump  coal  weighed 
ux)on  the  track  scales,  while  he  is  not  theoretically  paid  for  the  screened  coal, 
practically  he  is  in  the  enhanced  price  paid  him  for  the  lump  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  case  in  which  70  cents  per  ton  is  paid  for  run-of-mine  coal? — 
A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  detail  of  prices  for  mining  to  answer 
that  Question. 

Q.  But  the  difference  in  price  between  the  screened  and  unscreened  coal  is  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  amount  of  fine  coal  in  each  wagon,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes.    It  maEe? 
difference  to  the  miner  whether  his  coal  is  weighed  on  top  or  on  the  track  scales, 
the  difference  being  made  up  in  the  enhanced  price  that  is  paid  for  the  lump  coal. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  state  the  proportionate  amount  of  screened  coal  mined  by 
your  company,  as  compared  with  the  unscreened? — ^A.  No;  not  as  to  the  total  prod- 
uct. At  a  great  many  mines  we  do  not  screen  at  all,  and  part  of  it  we  screen, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  coke. 

<$.  Is  it  your  custom  to  furnish  screened  coal  and  xmscreened  coal  from  the  same 
mine? — A.  Sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  miner  aware  when  he  loads  his  wagon  whether  or  not  that  wagon  will 
be  passed  over  the  screen? — A.  I  suppose  he  is,  because  these  changes  would  not 
be  made  on  single  cars  or  on  the  dav's  run,  but  would  run  in  one  way  perhaps  for 
weeks  or  montns.  I  think  probably,  on  reflection,  that  the  general  rule  is,  on 
screened  coal,  to  pay  the  miner  on  the  top  weight  where  the  screenings  go  into 
coke. 

Q.  Have  you  at  anytime  made  any  permanent  changes  from  the  unscreened 
system,  run-of -mines  sytem,  to  the  screened  system,  at  any  of  your  mines? — A.  I 
think  not.  The  screen  system  prevails  at  the  coking  coal  mines,  and  at  the  mines 
that  do  not  produce  coking  coal  screening  is  not  usually  done. 

Q.  How  many  different  classes  of  coal  have  you  where  you  screen  it? — A.  That 
depends  somewhat  on  the  demand.  Sometimes  there  is  a  demand  for  what  we 
call  nut  coal,  which  we  make,  by  screening;  but  it  is  usually  a  very  light  and 
nominal  demand. 

Q.  But  the  demand  can  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  are  screens  to  make  it  into 
nut  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Have  the  lump  coal? — ^A.  Yes. 
Bo  you  make  any  pea  coal? — A.  Yes;  sometimes. 
Slack?— A.  Yes. 
Any  other  grade? — A.  No. 

Do  you  secure  a  normal  amount  for  the  different  grades? — A.  It  will  run 
from  nothing  to  a  dollar  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  coal  for  nothing? — ^A.  Where  it  is  not  used  for  coking  it  is  wasted. 
Some  of  it  we  use  in  coking. 

Q.  Has  the  slack  coal  any  market  in  Ck)lorado? — A.  'No. 

I  said  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  we  had  no  wage  strikes.  I  meant  by  that,  no 
general  strike  of  the  miners  themselves.  We  had  2  strikes  by  drivers  for  some 
nominal  cause;  they  might  be  denominated  as  strikes,  but  they  did  not  extend  to 
the  system  at  sdl;  it  was  onljr  among  the  drivers. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  yesterday  that  you  care  to  change  or  modify  in  any 
way?  if  so,  you  are  privileged  to  do  so. — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  now.  I 
have  forgotten  now  whether  I  said  yesterday  that  our  wages  are  higher  than  those 
paid  in  Kansas  for  those  who  work  by  the  day.  In  Kansas  they  are  $2,  and  ours 
are  $2.60,  so  that  we  pay  more  than  they  do. 

The  average  wage  for  day  labor  is  $2.60  by  your  company? — A.  Yes. 
For  miners? — A.  No;  for  what  we  call  day  men. 

Men  working  on  the  outside  of  the  mines? — ^A.  Yes;  outside  of  the  mines. 
What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  miners? — A.  That,  I  told  you  yesterday,  I 
cotQd  not  give  without  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  books.    I  can  give 

Sou  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  but  the  averajge  I  can  not  Rive.    The  lowest  and 
ighest  as  selected  from  the  books  yesterday  gives  $1.50  as  the  lowest  and  $8.25  as 
the  highest  paid  for  day  men.    At  the  steel  works  it  runs  from  $1.40  to  $5.28. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection — in  reference  to  the  average  wages  of 
men — what  figures  did  you  give? — A.  I  did  not  give  the  average.  The  highest  and 
lowest  at  the  mines  is  $1 .50  and  $3.25. 

Q.  Which  of  those  figures  approaches  the  average  wages  more  closely? — A. 
Well,  the  highest  would. 

Q.  The  highest? — A.  Yes;  because  the  lowest  men  are  cleaners-up:  they  are  the. 
cheapest  men  around  the  mine;  the  men  that  wheel  dirt,  etc.  Mr.  Coates  said 
that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  charging  unreasonable  rents,  and 
while  I  said  I  could  not  give  the  figures  exactly  without  examining  the  books,  I 
will  say  that  we  have  bad  no  complaint  about  the  rents.  The  rents  are  fixed  upon 
a  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  What  that  per  cent  is  I  don't  know,  but  it 
is  reasonable  and  has  never  been  the  subject  of  any  complaint.  Now,  he  also  said 
the  blacklist  prevailed.  I  know  of  no  blacklists  among  employers  in  Colorado  at 
all.  No  such  thing  comes  to  us.  There  was  also  something  said  about  number  of 
strikes.  In  the  labor  commissioner's  report  for  Colorado  for  1881  to  1888,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  53  successful  strikes  and  66  unsuccessful  ones  among  the 
trades,  not  including  other  States  and  not  Including  coal  mines.    As  to  our  having 
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ever  exacted  any  agreement  or  made  any  contract  with  any  man  that  came  in 
from  another  State,  not  to  join  a  union « we  never  did  any  such  thing.  We  have 
never  exacted  anything  from  anv  employee  with  reference  to  a  nnion  or  with 
reference  to  his  nnion  relations  whatever;  nor  do  we  require  men  to  be  insured; 
we  make  no  deductions  for  insurance  and  do  not  make  any' exactions  in  that 
respect. 

Now,  I  said  we  were  able  to  keep  up  our  mining  price  of  1898,  and  there  was 
some  question  asked  as  to  how  we  did  it.  In  1893  we  jwtid  a  dividend  of  1^  cents  on 
common  stock,  and  we  never  have  paid  a  dividend  on  the  common  stock  since 
then.  We  have  paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company  seven  years  ago 
practically  three  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  (which  is  only  ^,000,000), and 
these  are  all  the  dividends  we  have  paid  since  the  time  of  the  or^nization,  so  that 
the  stockholders  have  gotten  practically  nothing  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  if  it  were  not  for  your  organization  you 
would  not  have  been  able  to  keep  up  mining  prices  since  1893? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  reason? — A.  At  .that  ume  we  had  to  borrow  large  sums  of 
money  to  keep  things  going. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  as  to  how  these  coal  operators  who  were  doing 
business  independently  were  able  to  maintain  prices,  and  the  report  is  not  clear 
on  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  My  statement,  as  I  remember  it,  was  that 
there  were  very  few  independent  coal  companies  operating  at  that  iAxah;  the  prin* 
cipal  one  was  the  Victor  Company,  at  Trinidad.  Mv  impression  is  that  there  was 
another  company  that  did  run  through  the  panic.  Now,  as  to  our  shutting  down 
mines  on  account  of  the  consolidation,  as  Mr.  Smith  stated,  according  to  his 
reported  testimony:  There  were  no  mines  closed  or  shut  down  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation. 

If  I  was  understood  yesterday  as  saying  that  our  scrip  was  discounted,  that  the 
scrip  on  any  store  or  any  store  order  was  discounted,  as  reported  in  one  of  the 
papers,  I  did  not  say  it.  I  said  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  got  a 
per  cent  from  these  stores  for  doing  this  business,  but  it  costs  the  miners  and 
employees  nothing. 


Denver,  Colo.,  Jtdy  16, 1899. 
TESTDCOVT  OF  MB.  EDGAB  L.  HEWHOUSE. 

Manager  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Pueblo^  Colo, 

« 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July 
15, 1899,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Newhouse,  being  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

(Bv  Representative  Bell.  )  What  is  your  business? — A.  Smelting. 
Wnere  is  your  office?— A.  Denver,  Colo. 

With  what  plant  are  you  connected? — A.  The  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Q.  "VHiat  i)osition  do  you  occupy  relative  to  that  plant?— A.  Manager. . 
Q.  How  long  have  vou  been  operating?— A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  was  connected  with  the  company  in  1890.    I  think  it  was  organized  2  or 
3  years  previous  to  that. 


Q.  Has  it  run  continuously  since  that  time? — A.  Yes. 


About  what  quantity  of  ore  can  you  handle?    You  can  run  how  much  in  24 

hours?— A.  That  depends  ui)on  the  amount  of  ore  we  receive,  in  a  large  measure. 

Generally  speaking,  we  aim  to  smelt  from  20,000  to  23,000  tons  of  ore  per  month. 

Q.  What  force  of  laborers  does  it  require  to  operate  your  plant? — ^A.  We  have 

now  about  eleven  hundred  and  some  odd  men,  I  think;  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Q.  Do  you  run  now  to  your  full  capacity? — A.  In  all  departments  but  the  cop- 
per department. 

The  copper  department,  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  idle? — A.  Yes. 
What  is  the  cause? — ^A.  Lack  of  sufficient  material  to  run  it  with. 
How  many  hours  per  day  do  your  employees  work  at  this  time? — ^A.  Eight 
hours. 

Q.  What  did  they  work  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  June  last?— A.  From  9  to  12 
hours,  depending  upon  the  various  occupations  of  the  men. 
Q.  The  change  is  brought  ahout  by  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  had  sufficient  experience  undj^r  the  shorter-hour  programme  to 
make  a  comparison?— A.  We  have  not. 
Q.  What  IS  your  impression  from  the  experience  you  have  had  for  the  last  :)0 
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d&YB  that  yon  have  run  on  the  shorter-hbnr  plan?    How  will  it  affect  tUe  produc- 
tion of  your  plant? — ^A.  The  production  will  not  be  changed. 

Q.  How  will  it  affect  the  expense  of  operating? — A.  It  will  very  materially 
increase  them;  how  mach  I  don*t  know  yet. 

Q.  Is  the  smelter  work  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  can  do  an  in- 
creased amount  of  work  generally  in  the  8-hour  day,  or  can  he  only  do  so  much 
an  hour? — ^A.  Just  about  the  same  per  hour  as  formerly.  It  would  necessarily 
increase  the  expenses  in  propoi-tion  to  the  decrease  of  hours.  The  operating 
expenses  are  naturally  influenced  by  the  question  of  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  expense  of  reducing  ores  by  reason  of  this  increase 
in  the  cost  of  operating? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  would  be  necessary?— A.  It  would  be  the  natural  consequence. 
•  Q.  How  wHl  that  affect  the  industry  of  the  State?— A.  That  is  very  hard  to 
tell. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  will  make  the  cost  of  mining  more? — ^A.  No;  I  should  not 
say  necessarily  so.  If  treatment  charges  be  increased  on  certain  classes  of  ore,  it 
shuts  off  production  anyhow;  consequently  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Philadelphia  smelter  or  any  other  smelter  in  the  State  to  raise  treatment 
charges  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  smelting  induced  by  the  8-hour  law 
to  the  producer  of  low-grade  ore. 

Q.  Tnen  your  increase,  if  any,  would  bp  on  that  character  of  ores  that  could 
bear  the  burden  best? — ^A.  It  is  based  on  the  question  of  supply-  and  demand 
entirely. 

Q.  What  labor  do  you  use  generally,  organized  or  unorganized? — ^A.  We 
don't  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  discrimination;  absolutely 
none.    . 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  help?— A.  We  have  been  able  to 
obtain  all  the  labor  we  wished  for.  We  adopted  the  8-hour  basis  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  I  think. 

Q.  You  began,  then,  before  the  law  went  into  effect? — ^A.  No;  on  the  day  it  went 
into  effect. 

Q.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  the  15th? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  My  impression 
is  that  we  posted  a  notice  of  the  scale  of  wages  on  Monday  morning,  whatever 
that  day  was. 

Q.  How  is  the  smelter  industry  in  the  Btate,  prosperous  or  otherwise? — ^A.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  smelters  are  making  a  profit. 

Q.  Your  concern  has  some  other  plants,  has  it  not?— A.  Not  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Where  are  your  plants  outside  of  Colorado?— A.  At  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
and  at  Aguas  Caheiites,  Old  Mexico.  We  have  two  plants  in  Old  Mexico;  one 
at  Monterey. 

Q.  Do  these  outside  plants  enable  you  to  more  successfully  operate  your  local 
plant?^A.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  aside  from  the  plant  at  Perth 
Amboy. 

Q.  I  didn't  know  but  what  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  fluxes? — ^A. 
That  is  ancient  history.  At  one  time  we  used  to  bring  in  lots  of  ore  from 
Mexico,  but  since  the  installation  of  the  smelters  in  Mexico  very  little  ore  is 
brought  in. 

\.  You  use  lead  in  fluxing? — A.  Lead  and  copper.  . 
Do  you  secure  sufficient  from  Utah? — A.  Plenty. 

Where  is  your  chief  base  of  supply?— A.  Silver  King  and  Anchor  mines, 
Park  City,  Utah. 

Q.  You  don*t  u^  any  from  Idaho,  then? — A.  Yes;.  I  think  we  used  7,000  or 
8,000  tons  of  Idaho  ores  in  1898. 

Q.  Then  ^ou  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  lead  to  flux  your  ores 
up  to  this  time? — A.  No  difficulty.  With  the  increase  price  of  lead  has  come  an 
increased  production  of  lead  ores- in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  same  line  of  employees  during  the  last  9  years,  generally 
speaking? — A.  I  think  no  change. 

Q.  Are  your  men  old  employees  of  the  concern? — A.  As  we  increase  the  plants 
we  get  new  men.    We  have  been  increasing  the  plant  from  1886. 

Q*  What  is  the  habit  of  your  men;  are  they  inclined  to  save  their  earnings  and 
build  homes  near  the  works  and  become  practically  a  part  of  the  institution,  or 
otherwise? — ^A.  I  should  sav  otherwise. 

Q.  They  usually  spend  their  money  freely,  do  they? — A.  The  foreign  element, 
as  a  usual  thing,  save  their  money  and  send  a  portion  of  it  back  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came  for  the  support  of  their  people  there.  The  American  ele- 
ment, as  a  rule,  either  takes  care  of  his  family  or  spends  his  money  in  the  saloons. 

Q.  And  there  is  not  much  home  building  around  your  works? — ^A.  Our  worl» 
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are  located  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Pneblo,  and  we  have  around  the  works 
quite  a  number  of  houses  and  two  or  three  large  boarding  houses.  A  laree  num- 
ber of  our  men,  a  large  percentage  of  them,  are  single  men  and  board  at  the 
boarding  houses. 

Q.  Then  you  furnish  houses? — ^A.  No;  we  have  no  houses  at  all  of  our  own. 
That  is  an  independent  enterprise  entirely. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate,  are 
native  Americans? — A.  I  have  no  idea.    I  never  inquired. 

Q.  You  could  not  approximate  as  to  the  foreign  element? — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  have  some? — A.  Quite  a  number.  Around  the  blast  furnaces,  generally 
speaking,  are  Americans — men  bom  in  this  country;  around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment we  have  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  few  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  foreigners  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  Americans?— A.  They  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  for  that  class  of  work. 

^  Q.  Have  you  tried  colored  labor  to  any  extent? — ^A.  We  are  not  trying  it  very 
much,  and  what  we  have  tiied  we  don*t  like  particularly.* 

Q.  What  is  the  objection?— A.  A  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  what  is  known  in  the  country  generally  as  the  store-order 
system  in  connection  with  your  plants? — A.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Besse- 
mer which  we  protect;  that  is,  tney  notify  us  at  the  end  of  the  month  how  much 
each  employee  nas  bought  at  the  store,. and  that  amount  is  deducted  from  the  pay 
roll  of  tne  men.  They  O.  K.  the  bills;  that  is,  as  to  the  amount  due,  and  then  it 
is  deducted  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  specific  arrangement  with  the  store  other  than  your  protec- 
tion?— A.  Nothing  further. 

Q.  Have  the  members  of  your  company  any  stock  in  the  store? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  percentage  from  the  store  for  keeping  the  books  or  anything 
of  that  kind? — A.  Nothing  further  than  ];>aying  the  clerk,  I  think,  who  takes  care 
of  the  deductions,  a  certain  amount  each  month  for  taking  care  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  profit  realized  out  of  the  store,  no  profit  to  the  members  of 
your  company? — A.  No,  the  company  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  store. 

Q.  (By  !Mr.  Ratchford.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  do  the  men  pay  to  the  clerk 
for  his  work?  What  percentage  of  the  whole  deduction  is  paid  the  clerk? — ^A.  It 
is  merely  a  nominal  amount,  ^0  or  $25  per  month. 

Q.  Does  that  amount  to  3  or  5  per  cent? — A.  It  would  probably  be  only  a  part 
of  1  per  cent.  It  is  simply  a  nominal  sum  for  the  clerk  to  make  the  proper  deauc- 
tions  and  keep  the  money  for  the  merchants. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  5  per  cent  was  too  much  to  charge,  in  a  situatioli 
of  that  kind,  for  making  these  collections? — A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
thought  and  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  don*t  know  the  merchants,  or  the  profit 
of  the  store  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  means  is,  if  the  store  should 
pay  5  per  cent  for  the  work  of  making  the  deductions  and  doing  the  bookkeeping, 
would  that  be  excessive? — A.  Yes,  altogether  too  much. 

Q.  Would  that  be  too  much  for  the  Dookkeeping? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  do  the  wages  at  present  compare  with,  the 
wages  paid  when  you  first  became  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company? — A.  The  wages  we  are  now  paying  are  higher  than  we  have 
ever  paid  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter. 

Q.  How  is  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  now  as  compared  with  the  time 
you  began  in  the  Philadelphia  smelter? — A.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has 
varied  so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  hard-  to  say.  In  1893  it  was  one 
thing  and  in  1890  it  was  another.  In  1890  we  had  good  times  and  in  1893  we  did 
not  have  such  good  times. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  employee  generally  can  take  his  wages  to-day  and  buy 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  dollar  than  he  could  9  years  ago? — ^A.  I  don't 
believe  he  could  do  any  more  to-day  than  he  could  in  1890.  That  was  a  particu- 
larly good  year.  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  buy  as  much  to-day  with  a  dollar 
as  he  could  2  years  ago.  Everything  has  gone  up— the  cost  of  livmg  and  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  your  employees 
now  and  when  you  became  connected  with  the  institution? — A.  I  can  not  see  any 
change. 

Q.  Is  the  inclination  to  improve  or  retrograde?  The  general  workingman,! 
mean.  Is  he  inclined  to  save  his  money  better  or  spend  it  more  freely? — ^A.  I  can 
not  see  any  change. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  influences  of  organized  labor  in  .your  plant? — 
A.  I  don't  quite  understand  that  question. 
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Q.  I  XLnderstand  from  your  former  testimony  that  yon  have  not  observed  any 
inniiences  of  organized  labor  in  your  plant  because  you  have  taken  no  notice  of 
it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  yonr  employees  are  organized  or  unorganized? — 
A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  organized  labor  we  have  encouraged,  more  particu- 
larly the  masons.    We  employ  quite  a  number  in  our  works  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  encourafi^g  organized  labor  in  the  masons? — ^A.  We 
have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  theMst  workers  in  this  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  as  we  want  to  obtain  the  best  we  go  to  the  unions  and  ask 
them  to  furnish  us  with  men  for  certain  kinds  of  work  as  it  comes  up. 

S.  Then  you  are  a  patron  of  the  union? — ^A.  Of  the  masons'  union. 
.  Now  have  you  observed  a  like  condition  among  mechanics,  or  have  you  not 
investigated  that? — A.  No;  the  only  union,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  Imown,  and  which 
we  prefer  to  deal  with  absolutely  in  the  employment  of  our  men,  is  the  masons' 
union. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  idea  that  unions,  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  effi- 
ciency?— A.  The  masons'  union,  yes.    The  others  I  am  not  f  aminar  with. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  the  logical  conclusion  would  exist  as  to  any  other  union, 
based  ui>on  like  principles,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  employee  ais  well 
as  to  the  employer? — A.  On  like  principles,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  nad  any  occasion  to  import  help  from  other  States,  in  the  Pueblo 
plant?--A.  Never. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  your  Mexican  plants;  do  you  import  labor  there? — 
A.  we  have  imported  labor  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  did  you  import  into  Mexico? — A.  Italian. 

Q.  Is  he  better  than  the  native  Mexican?— A.  We  have  stopped  the  use  of  the 
Italian.  We  don't  find  him  satisfactory.  We  have  stopped  importing  Italian 
labor  into  Mexico.- 

Where  did  you  import  from?— A.  New  York. 
You  use  the  Mexican  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  it  is  preferable  to  the  Italian? — ^A.  We  have  found  it  so.    That  is,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration. 

Do  you  employ  any  children? — ^A.  No. 
,    Do  your  men  wort  6  days  in  the  week? — ^A,  Seven,  days. 

J,  Sundays  also? — ^A.  Yes.  We  stop  the  work  all  we  can  on  Sunday,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  furnaces  we  continue  right  along  because  we  can  not  stop  them;  out 
the  smelting  of  bullion,  etc.,  and  various  construction  work  is  ^1  stopped  on 
Sunday  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  rest. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  the  relief  of  the  roasting  men;  do  they  work  7  days 
-per  week  throughout  the  year,  or  do  they  have  a  relief?— A.  They  work  7  days 
per  week  right  along,  but  I  could  not  say  that  they  work  right  through  the  year, 
because  when  men  can  work  in  that  way  they  will  work  until  they  fail,  and  tiien 
they  need  a  rest  and  they  will  take  a  rest  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  come  back 
again. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  your  men  generally  work  right  along?— A.  Outside  of  the 
natural  rest  that  men  have  to  take,  they  work  right  along. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  shorter  work  day  being  advocated  here, 
of  8  hours?- A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  any  other  plant  except  the  PMladelphia 
smelter.  We  are  peculiarly  located.  If  a  man  works  12  hours  per  day  with 
us  he  has  to  come  from  town,  Pueblo  or  Bessemer,  to  the  works;  he  has  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  goes  home  at  night  ready  for  his  dinner  at 
7,  he  is  practically  14  hours  away  from  home  from  the  time  he  starts  out  from 
his  house  after  breakfast  until  he  reacfhes  home  for  supper;  we  think  that  is  too 
long  and  we  are  glad  of  the  change,  and  to  work  the  8  hour  shifts  where  we  have 
been  working  the  12  houi's. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment,  from  your  standpoint  as  an  employer,  that  8  hours  is  a 
reasonable  time  for  labor  of  that  kind? — A.  Twelve  hours'  labor  at  a  smelter  is 
a  misleading  term.  The  man  employed  at  the  "furnace  will  attend  to  his  work 
and  sit  down  and  wait  until  it  has  to  be  attended  to  again.  Twelve  hours  on  duty 
would  express  it  better.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  comprehend  the  full'  amount 
of  lator  on  any  12-hour  shift,  and  is  all  that  any  man  can  stand,  I  think,  for  1 
diiy's  work. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  work  was  continuous  in  these  arduous  vocations  there,  6  hours 
would  be  enough?— A.  Or  8  hours,  if  he  were  working  continuously;  but  that  is 
an  impossible  proposition,  for  he  could  not  do  it;  it  is  not  human  nature. 

Q.  How  about  your  othtr  men?— A.  The  other  men  should  work  10  hours,  and 
each  would  prefer,  I  believe,  to  work  10  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Because  their  work  is  not  one-half  so  hard  as  that  of  the  other 
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are  located  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Pneblo,  and  we  have  aronnd  the  works 
quite  a  number  of  houses  and  two  or  three  large  boarding  houses.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  men,  a  large  percentage  of  them,  are  single  men  and  board  at  the 
boarding  houses. 

Q.  Then  yon  furnish  houses? — ^A.  No;  we  have  no  houses  at  all  of  our  own. 
That  is  an  independent  enterprise  entirely. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  employees,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate,  are 
native  Americans? — A.  I  have  no  idea.    I  never  inquired. 

Q.  You  could  not  approximate  as  to  the  foreign  element? — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  have  some? — ^A.  Quite  a  number.  Around  the  blast  furnaces,  generally 
speaking,  are  Americans — men  bom  in  this  country;  around  the  roasting  depart- 
ment we  have  Austrians,  Italians,  and  a  very  tew  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  foreigners  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  Americans? — A.  They  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  for  that  class  of  work. 

,  Q.  Have  you  tried  colored  labor  to  any  extent?— A.  We  are  not  trying  it  very 
much,  and  what  we  have  tined  we  don't  like  particularly .' 

Q.  What  is  the  objection?— A.  A  lack  of  ability  for  continuous  work. 

Q.  Have  you  had  what  is  known  in  the  country  generally  as  the  store-order 
system  in  connection  with  your  plants? — A.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Besse- 
mer which  we  protect;  that  is,  they  notify  us  at  the  end  of  the  month  how  much 
each  employee  has  bought  at  the  store,.and  that  amount  is  deducted  from  the  pay 
roll  of  tne  men.  They  O.  K.  the  bills;  that  is,  as  to  the  amount  due,  and  then  it 
is  deducted  from  their  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  specific  arrangement  with  the  store  other  than  your  protec- 
tion?— A.  Nothing  further. 

Q.  Have  the  members  of  your  company  any  stock  in  the  store? — ^A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a  percentage  from  the  store  for  keeping  the  books  or  anything 
of  that  kind? — A.  Nothing  further  than  paying  the  clerk,  I  think,  who  takes  care 
of  the  deductions,  a  certain  amount  each  month  for  taking  care  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  profit  realized  out  of  the  store,  no  profit  to  the  members  of 
your  company? — A.  No,  the  company  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  store. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  do  the  men  pay  to  the  clerk 
for  his  work?  What  percentage  of  the  whole  deduction  is  iwdd  the  clerk? — ^A.  It 
is  merely  a  nominal  amount,  $20  or  $35  per  month. 

Q.  Does  that  amount  to  3  or  5  per  cent? — A.  It  would  probably  be  only  a  part 
of  1  per  cent.  It  is  simply  a  nominal  sum  for  the  clerk  to  make  the  prox)er  deduc- 
tions and  keep  the  money  for  the  merchants. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  5  per  cent  was  too  much  to  charge,  in  a  situation 
of  that  kind,  for  making  these  collections? — A.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
thought  and  I  should  not  like  to  say.  I  don't  know  the  merchants,  or  the  profit 
of  the  store  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  Mr.  Ratchford  means  is,  if  the  store  should 
pay  5  per  cent  for  the  work  of  making  the  deductions  and  doing  the  bookkeeping, 
would  that  be  excessive? — A.  Yes,  altogether  too  much. 

Q.  Would  that  be  too  much  for  the  bookkeeping? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  do  the  wages  at  present  compare  with  the 
wages  paid  when  you  first  became  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company? — A.  The  wages  we  are  now  paying  are  higher  than  we  have 
ever  paid  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter. 

Q.  How  is  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  now  as  compared  with  the  time 
you  began  in  the  Philadelphia  smelter? — A.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has 
varied  so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  hard-  to  say.    In  1893  it  was  one  " 

thing  and  in  1890  it  was  another.  In  1890  wiB  had  good  times  and  in  1893  we  did 
not  have  such  ^ood  times. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  employee  generally  can  take  his  wages  to-day  and  buy 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  dollar  than  he  could  9  years  ago? — ^A.  I  don't 
believe  he  could  do  any  more  to-day  than  he  could  in  1890.  That  was  a  i>articu- 
larly  good  year.  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  buy  as  much  to-day  with  a  dollar 
as  he  could  2  years  ago.  Everything  has  gone  up — ^the  cost  of  livmg  and  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  relative  social  condition  of  your  employees 
now  and  when  you  became  connected  with  the  institution? — A.  I  can  not  see  any 
change. 

Q.  Is  the  inclination  to  improve  or  retrograde?  The  general  workingman,! 
mean.  Is  he  inclined  to  save  his  money  better  or  spend  it  more  freely? — ^A.  I  can 
not  see  any  change. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  influences  of  organized  labor  in  .your  plant? — 
A.  I  don't  quite  understand  that  question. 
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O.  I  nnderstand  from  yonr  former  testimony  that  yon  have  not  observed  any 
innaences  of  organized  labor  in  your  plant  because  yon  have  taken  no  notice  of 
it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  yonr  employees  are  organized  or  unorganized? — 
A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  organized  labor  we  have  encouraged,  more  particu- 
larly the  masons.    We  employ  quite  a  number  in  our  works  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  encouraging  organized  labor  in  the  masons? — A.  We 
have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  the  oest  workers  in  this  State  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  as  we  want  to  obtain  the  best  we  go  to  the  unions  and  ask 
them  to  furnish  us  with  men  for  certain  kinds  of  work  as  it  comes  up. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  patron  of  the  union? — ^A.  Of  the  masons*  union. 

Q.  Now  have  you  observed  a  like  condition  among  mechanics,  or  have  you  not 
investigated  that? — A.  No;  the  only  union,  as  I  say,  that  I  have  teown,  and  which 
we  prefer  to  deal  with  absolutely  in  the  employment  of  our  men,  is  the  masons' 
union. 

Q.  Then  is  it  your  idea  that  unions,  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  effi- 
ciency?—A.  The  masons'  union,  yes.    The  others  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  the  logical  conclusion  would  exist  as  to  any  other  union, 
based  upon  like  principles,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  employee  as  well 
as  to  the  employer? — A.  On  like  principles,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  nad  any  occasion  to  imxK)rt  help  from  other  States,  in  the  Pueblo 
plant?— A.  Never. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  yonr  Mexican  plants;  do  you  import  labor  there? — 
A.  \Ve  have  imported  labor  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  did  you  import  into  Mexico? — A.  Italian. 

Q.  Is  he  better  than  the  native  Mexican? — A.  We  have  stopped  the  use  of  the 
Italian.  We  don't  find  him  satisfactory.  We  have  stopped  importing  Italian 
labor  into  Mexico.  - 

Where  did  you  import  from? — A.  New  York. 
You  use  the  Mexican  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

And  it  is  preferable  to  the  Italian? — A.  We  have  f otmd  it  so.    That  is,  taking 
aUthings  into  consideration. 

Do  you  employ  any  children? — A.  No. 
,   Do  your  men  work  6  days  in  the  week? — ^A.  Seven  days. 
J.  Sundays  also? — A.  Yes.    We  stop  the  work  all  we  can  on  Sunday,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  furnaces  we  continue  right  along  because  we  can  not  stop  them;  out 
the  smelting  of  bullion,  etc.,  and  various  construction  work  is  idl  stopped  on 
Sunday  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  rest. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  the  relief  of  the  roasting  men;  do  they  work  7  days 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  or  do  they  have  a  relief? — ^A.  They  work  7  days 
per  week  right  sSong,  but  I  could  not  say  that  they  work  right  through  the  year, 
because  when  men  can  work  in  that  way  they  will  work  until  they  fail,  and  then 
they  need  a  rest  and  they  will  take  a  rest  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  come  back 
again. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  your  men  generally  work  right  along? — A.  Outside  of  the 
natural  rest  that  men  nave  to  take,  they  work  right  along. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  shorter  work  day  being  advocated  here, 
of  8  hours? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  any  other  plant  except  the  Philadelphia 
smelter.  We  are  i)eculiarly  located.  If  a  man  works  12  nours  per  day  with 
us  he  has  to  come  from  town,  Pueblo  or  Bessemer,  to  the  works;  he  has  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  goes  home  at  night  ready  for  his  dinner  at 
7,  he  is  practically  14  hours  away  from  home  from  the  time  he  starts  out  from 
his  house  after  breakfast  until  he  readies  home  for  supper;  we  think  that  is  too 
long  and  we  are  glad  of  the  change,  and  to  work  the  8  hour  shifts  where  we  have 
been  working  the  12  hours. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment,  from  your  standpoint  as  an  employer,  that  8  hours  is  a 
reasonable  time  for  labor  of  that  kind?— A.  Tw:elve  hours'  labor  at  a  smelter  is 
a  misleading  term.  The  man  employed  at  the  furnace  will  attend  to  his  work 
and  sit  down  and  wait  until  it  has  to  be  attended  to  again.  Twelve  hours  on  duty 
would  express  it  better.  Six  hours  of  labor  would  comprehend  the  full  amount 
of  lalor  on  any  12-hour  shift,  and  is  all  that  any  man  can  stand,  I  think,  for  1 
d;iy's  work. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  work  was  continuous  in  these  arduous  vocations  there,  6  hours 
would  be  enough? — A.  Or  8  hours,  if  he  were  working  continuously;  but  that  is 
an  impossible  proposition,  for  he  could  not  do  it;  it  is  not  human  nature. 

Q.  How  about  your  other  men?— A.  The  other  men  should  work  10  hours,  and 
each  would  prefer,  I  believe,  to  work  10  hours  a  day, 

Q.  Why?— A.  Because  their  work  is  not  one-half  so  hard  as  that  of  the  other 
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men,  and  because  they  would  get  larger  pay  for  the  10  hours'  work  than  for  the  8 
hours. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  there  must  be 
a  shortening  of  the  wa^e? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  necessity. 

Q.  What  IS  the  condition  of  smelting,  as  to  improyed  methods;  are  the  methods 
improved  very  generally? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  last 
year. 

Q.  Has  that  improvement  a  tendency  to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
workmen? — A.  The  improvement  has  been  largely  metallurgies,  and  mechanical 
roasters  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the  smelters,  which  have  naturally 
taken  the  place  of  labor. 

Q.  If  the  recent  machinery  has  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  labor,  has  it  not 
had  a  tendency  to  put  more  men  in  the  mines  to  produce  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  improvements  have  been  a  benefit  on  the  whole  and 
have  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  emplovment  of  more  labor,  or  to  take  employ- 
ment from  labor? — ^A.  Generally  throughout  the  State  to  employ  more  labor.  I 
can  give  you  an  idea:  When  the  first  carload  of  Cripplecreek  ore  was  taken  out 
the  treatment  charge  on  that  ore  was,  I  believe,  $14  per  ton.  For  the  past  year 
the  smelters  have  been  taking  Cripplecreek  ore  as  low-  as  $6.50  per  ton  for  treat- 
ment charge. 

Q.  That  would  naturally  increase  the  production  and  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  mining  and  handling  the  ore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  insure  your  men? — A.  We  do. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  by  which  you  tax  the  men  for  the  price  of  the  insurance? — 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  the  commission  your  system  and  its  work- 
ings?—A.  That  is  a  matter  that  Mr.  Guggenheim  attends  to  himself  entirely,  and 
I  am  really  not  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Do  the  men  raise  any  objection? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  insurance  cost? — A.  I  believe  there  is  a  small  amoimt 
per  month;  65  cents  x>er  month,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  what  insurance  does  that  buy? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  65  cents 
or  $lper  month.    As  I  said,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  business.    It  is  done  by 
Mr.  Guggenheim.    It  is  either  65  cents  or  $1,  but.  I  don't  "know  what  insurance 
comes  with  it.    When  the  men  are  sick  we  take  care  of  them.    When  an  accident 
occurs  the  benefit  members  have  certain  premiums  for  their  families. 
Do  the  men  acquiesce  in  that? — A.  We  have  had  no  complaints. 
Have  you  any  hospitals? — A.  We  use  the  Sisters  hospital  in  Pueblo. 
Do  the  men  contribute  to  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Is  it  taken  out  of  their  wages  monthly? — A.  Yes;  so  much  a  month. 
Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  contribution? — A.  Sixty-five  cents  for  the 
hospital  dues. 


Q.  Is  it  acquiesced  in? — A.  We  have  had  no  complaint. 


What  is  your  judgment  as  to  these  precautions;  are  they  generally  beneficial 
to  the  men? — A.  Undoubtedly.  The  men  would  not  continue  under  the  condi- 
tions without  they  had  a  doctor  to  look  after  them. 

Q.  You  have  a  company  doctor  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  men  on  call? — A. 
Yes,  and  their  families. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  men  feel  favorable  toward  this  general  system? — A.  I  think  they 
do.    There  has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  your  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  toward  schooling  their 
children;  are  they  inclined  to  send  them  to  school  and  to  better  the  social  condi- 
tion of  their  families  and  build  up  their  physical  condition? — A.  As  I  have  said,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  men  are  single.  I  don't  think  it  cuts  very  much  figure 
with  our  men  down  there  as  to  whether  they  send  them  to  school  or  not. 
Have  you  schoolhouses  near  the  works? — A.  Yes. 
Is  school  kept  there? — A.  Yes. 

Are  there  any  libraries  connected  with  your  works  in  any  way? — A.  No. 
Have  the  men  any  library  accessible  to  them? — ^A.  None  out  the  city  library. 
You  don't  know  whether  they  have  a  union  that  keeps  up  a  library? — ^A.  I 
do  hot. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  your  smelter 
company  in  Colorado? — A.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,125,000. 

Q.  Is  that  represented  by  machinery  largely,  and  improvements,  and  machinery 
for  smelting  ores?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  made  up  somewhat  by  what  is  known  generally  as  watered  stock? — 
A.  We  have  no  watered  stock. 
Q.  It  is  an  individual  affair?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  incorporated?— -A.  It  is  incorporated.  There  \b  a  stock  company,  based 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  capital  invested  is  so 
mnch  larger  than  the  capital  stock  that  there  is  no  question  of  watered  stock.  A 
million  and  a  quarter  covers  very  nearly  the  cost  of  construction,  without  the 
carrying  capital  at  all. 

Q.  It  requires  quite  ^  much  capital  to  carry  on  the  business  as  to  build  the 
plant?— A.  Yes,  and  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  general  condition  of  business  in  Colorado  suffi- 
ciently to  draw  a  comparison  between  smelting  of  ores  and  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness; that  is,  as  to  the  productive  capacity  and  the  profits? — ^A.  I  take  it  that  the 
operation  of  the  smelters  is  a  very  good  indication  as  to  the  good  or  bad  times  in 
the  State  of  Colorado.  When  the  smelters  are  running  fully  it  shows  that  the 
mines  are  producing;  and  when  the  mines  are  producing  the  railroads  are  carry- 
ing the  production;  when  the  mines  are  producing  the  men  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drinK  and  to  clothe  themselves  with;  so  that  when  you  see  the  smelters  of 
the  State  running  to  their  very  fullest  capacity  the  State  itself  should  be  in  a 
very  healthy  concution. 

Q.  Very  few  smelters  are  running  now  outside  of  yours? — ^A.  Very  few,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  the  causes  that'shut  down  most  of  the  smelters  in  the 
State  missed  your  plant  or  failed  to  close  it  also? — ^A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Philadelphia  smelter  should  not  continue  to  run  continuously.  As  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  plants  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  reason  or  general  reason  preventing  the  other 
smelters  from  running? — ^A.  No, 

Q.  There  has  been  no  legislation  that  would  necessarily  cripple  the  smelting 
industry,  in  your  judgment? — ^A.  A  smelter  is  simply  a  middleman.  He  t^es 
the  ores  from  many  mines  and  handles  many  products.  He  charges  a  certain 
amount  for  treatment,*  based  upon  the  general  character  of  the  ore.  If  a  smelter 
should  increase  his  treatment  charges  so  as  to  close  down  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mines  of  the  State,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  investment,  it  would  work 
a  great  hardship  on  the  State.  As  I  understand  it,  the  smelters  can  not  afford  to 
increase  their  wages  so  materiallv  as  to  change  from  12  hours  to  8  hours  a  day — 
which  would  mean  a  one-half  nigher  pay  roll — ^without  crippling,  the  whole 
mining  mdustry  of  the  State. 

Q.  tlien  you  are  of  the  opinion  that,  should  an  increase  of  that  kind  be 
demanded,  there  is  a  cause  for  shutting  down  the  smelters? — ^A.  If  the  employees 
of  the  smelters  demand  the  same  pay  for  8  hours  that  they  have  been  receiving 
for  12  hours;  but  they  do  not. 

You  have  had  no  demand  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Don't  anticipate  any  trouble  of  that  kind? — ^A.  NO. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  smelter  having  had  such  a  demand? — A.  I  do  not. 

^.  How  many  individuid  smelters  have  you  in  Pueblo  not  in  what  is  called  the 
trust? — ^A.  The  Philadelphia  smelter  and  the  two  smelters  belonging  to  the 
American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company  are  the  only  smelters  in  Fueblo. 

Q.  Then  your  smelter  is  the  only  one  operating  in  Pueblo  at  this  time? — ^A.  I 
really  don't  know,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  generally  proclaimed  by  the  people  and  the  press  that  those  belonging 
to  the  American  Smelting  and  ttefining  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bimetallic  at  LeadviUe,  l^ve  closed  down. — ^A.  I  believe  that  is  tnie.  I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  or  except  as  the  papers  state. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  operating  on  the  other  two  smelters  in  Pueblo 
that  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  close  down? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  I  do  not  presume  you  are,  but  you  know  of  no  reason  that  makes  it  neces- 
•sary  for  them  to  shut  down? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  shut 
down.    I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  shut  down? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  your  company  have  to  meet  tne  product  of  this  company  in  competi- 
tion, the  resultant  product? — A.  Yes;  the  finished  product. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  sell  for  the  same  prices  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  over  them  in  the  production  or  securing  of  your 
,  raw  material? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  you  are,  are  they?— A.  Tne  miner 
always  sells  to  the  place  where  he  can  get  the  best  treatment  charge  for  his  ore. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  advantages  they  have  over  you  in  that  connection? — 
A.  I  can  not  see  any. 
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Q.  If  they  have  no  advantage  over  yon,  and  are  getting  the  same  price  that 
yon  are  for  the  finished  product,  is  there  any  reason  why  their  plant  should  be 
idle  that  yon  know  of  ?-^A.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that  question.  It  pertains 
to  personal  matters  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  discuss. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way— one  which  you  may  feel  at 
libertyto  answer. — ^A.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  it  if  I  can  do  so  consistently. 

Q.  The  cost  of  your  raw  material  is  the  same  as  the  other  smelters  pay,  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  is  the  same  as  that  received  by  the  other  smelters; 
please  explain  why  you  are  able  to  run  your  smelter  while  tne  others  are  idle. — 
A.  When  the  question  came  up  about  the  Philadelphia  smelter  adopting  the 
8-hour  law,  as  recently  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  which  went  into  effect 
about  the  middle  of  June,  the  policy  of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  the  owners  of  the 
Philadelphia  smelter,  the  question  arose  as  to  putting  the  12-hour  labor  on  an 
8-hour  basis,  giving  the  men  the  privilege  of  working  8  or  10  hours  as  the  case 
might  be.  When  this  matter  was  suggested  to  the  men,  they  said:  ''  Well,  we 
don't  know  whether  this  law  is  constitutional  or  not;  we  don't  want  to  get  before 
the  grand  jury;  we  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble..  Let  us  work  8  hours,  and  give 
us  a  little  increase  over  the  other  wages,  so  that  we  can  have  living  wages  during 
that  time." 

We  agreed  upon  that  for  the  summef  months  and  our  notices  were  so  posted  at 
the  works  for  the  summer  months,  from  June  15  to  September  15,  and  the  schedule 
of  wages  that  would  be  in  effect  at  the  works  of  the  Philadelphia  smelter  was 
mentioned,  saying  that  the  12-hour  men  would  receive  certain  wages  for  8-hour 
labor.  This  schedule  of  wages  seemed  to  satisfy  the  men.  The  10-nour  laborer, 
not  wishing  to  work  over  8  hours,  and  not  being  able  to  live  on  the  old  wages  at 
that  rate,  came  in  on  the  wages  for  8  hourd  on  the  hour  basis;  and  we  put  into 
effect  what  we  call  the  blast-furnace  schedule  until  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  8-hour  law  was  decided  upon,  all  over  the  works.  The  men  seemed 
satisfied  and  are  working  upon  that  basis  to-day. 

Q.  You  have  told  your  relations  with  the  workingmen.  The  point  I  wish 
brought  out  is  simply  this:  I  want  to  Imow,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  raw 
material  costs  you  about  the  same  as  it  costs  others,  and  you  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  industries  with  your  finished  product,  how  are  you  able  to 
run  to-day  under  conditions  that  have  closed  the  other  smelters  down?  Can  you 
explain  it,  or  don't  you  care  to? — A.  I  don't  care  to  enter  into  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther than  I  have  explained  why  the  Philadelphia  smelter  is  able  to  run. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  your  business  is  run  to-day  at  a  reasonable  profit? — ^A. 
We  are  going  to  try  and  &id  out.  We  don't  know.  It  has  not  been  running  long 
enough  to  find  out. 

Q.  Were  your  company  satisfied  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  would  the 
smelter  be  in  operation?  Are  you  running  it  for  profit  or  are  you  running  it  for 
another  purpose?— A.  This  change  from  the  12-hour  day  or  the  10-hour  day,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  8-hour  basis  is  a  very  uncertain  proposition,  and  we  don't  know 
yet  whether  it  will  pay  or  not;  but  we  are  going  to  try  it.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
miners  of  the  State  and  our  patrons  who  have  been  sending  their  product  to  us 
for  a  great  many  years  are  able  to  have  a  market  for  their  product,  whether  we 
make  a  dollar  out  of  the  operation  or  not.  We  hoi)e  to  be  able  to  make  a  little 
money,  but  whether  we  can  or  not,  I.  can  not  say  at  this  time.  If  we  can  not, 
someuiing  will  have  to  be  done.  What  it  will  be  I  don't  know,  but  we  are 
in  hopes  tnat  things  will  adjust  themselves  by  themselves  and  without  the  aid  or 
interference  of  any  outside  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  do  the  tax  laws  affect  your  industry? — A. 
I  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  from  your  company  about  excessive  taxes? — 
A.  None  whatever 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  tax  laws  of  the  State  do  not  discriminate? — ^A.  We» 
have  no  fault  to  find  in  that  respect. 

(^.  Do  you  Imow  of  such  a  thing  as  discrimination  in  freight  rates  affecting  the 
mining  industry  of  Colorado? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  freight 
situation. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  everybody  gets  equal  treatment? — A.  So  far  as  the  Phila- 
delphia smelter  is  concerned,  it  pays  the  tariff  rates  as  published  by  the  railroad 
companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  mines  have  closed  down  in  Colorado  by  reason  ^ 
of  the  recent  closing  of  the  smelters? — A.  Quite  a  number.' 

Q.  Why  are  these  mines  closed? — A.  No  market  could  be  afforded  them  for 
their  product. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  consolidation  and 
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concentration  of  the  industry  results  beneficiallT  or  otherwise? — ^A.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  industry  embracing  everjr  particle  of  comx>etition  is  bad,  in  my 
judgment;  but  the  consolidation  embracing  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
mg  power  of  a  certain  commodity  is  a  very  good  thing,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  would  you  say  that  is  a  good  tlung? — ^A.  It  does  not  wipe  out  competi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  it  cheapens  the  production. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  where  there  is  a  healthv  competition  of  80  per  cent,  it 
will  check  the  great  nower  that  may  be  wielded  by  the  concentration? — ^A.  Yes, 
and  It  would  be  very  oeneficial. 

Q.  Are  there  any  laws  outside  of  the  8-hour  law  in  the  Btate  of  Colorado  that 
affect  your  mdustry  unfavorably? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  8-hour 
law  affects  our  industry  unfavorably.  Aside  from  that  there  is  no  law  that  affects 
us  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  should  the  men  demand  a  like  wage A. 

(Interrupting.)  But  I  said  they  didn*t. 

Q.  If  you  should  require  a  reasonable  wage  and  the  8-hour  system,  you  don*t 
think  that  would  affect  your  industry  injuriously  at  this  time? — A.  No.  The  men 
who  were  working  12  hours  were  in  favor  of  working  8  hours,  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  8-hour  wage  basis. 

Q.  Is  tnere  any  overproduction  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  concerned — 
the  finished  product? — A.  This  is  attended  to  in  New  Yor)c ;  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Q.  You  don*t  know  whether  there  is  any  Rreat  surplus  of  gold,  cinnabar,  cop- 
per, zinc,  silver,  or  anything  like  that? — ^A.  No.  It  has  not  come  around  our  way, 
if  it  is  so. 

Q.  Has  the  cost  of  refining  and  smeltering  ores  been  materially  reduced  since 
your  or^nization? — A.  Yes;  everv  class  of  metallurgical  work  which  comes 
there.  Experience,  improved  machinery,  metallurgical  work,  etc. ,  has  all  tended 
to  cheapen  the  cost. 

Q.  How  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  works? — A.  Very  good;  excellent  in 
every  way. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  strict  attention  to  sanitary  measures  yourself? — A.  We  have 
buut  hoods  over  our  furnaces,  and  have  exhaust  fans  for  taking  out  the  nauseous 
^ases,  and  we  find  that  the  health  of  our  men  during  the  past  few  years  has 
miproved  wonderfully,  so  that  they  generally  continue  at  the  work  a  great  deal 
longer  than  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  has  injurious  effects  upon  the  industry  of 
smelting  ores  that  would  be  advisable  to  change  by  state  or  national  laws?  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  stated  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant 
on  the  8-hour  workday  is  greater  than  on  any  otl>er  workday;  would  you  care  to 
explain  wherein  that  exx)ense  is  added? — A.  In  the  cost  of  the  labor. 


Q.  Is  that  the  only  expense,  the  one  item? — A.  Yes. 


You  are  understood  to  have  stated  also  that  the  workingmen  have  not  asked 
10  or  12  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work.  — A.  They  have  asked  us  nothing  except  to 
give  them  living  wages,  which  we  have  aimed  to  do. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  8-hour  workday? — A.  On  the  8-hour  workday. 

Q.  How,  then,  can  it  be  more  expensive  if  they  work  on  the  basis  of  the  8-hour 
workday? — A.  The  furnace  can  only  put  through  a  certain  number  of  charges 
during  the  day.  If  w^e  work  a  man  12  hours  a  day  he  puts  so  much  ore  in  the  fur- 
nace per  hour  and  consequently  runs  through  more  ore  in  a  day  than  if  he  worked 
under  the  8-hour  system.  More  charges  can  be  run  through  the  furnaces  in  12 
hours  than  in  8,  consequently  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  under  the  8-hour 
basis  we  have  to  add  one-half  more  men.  which  increases  the  cost  of  smelting. 
How  many  shifts  do  you  run  on  the  furnaces? — A.  Three. 
Three  shifts  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

How  many  before  the  recent  change? — A.  There  were  2  shifts  on  prior  to 
the  change,  working  12  hours  each. 

Q.  Now  you  have  3  shifts  on? — A.  Yes;  working  8  hours  each. 

Q.  Your  furnaces  are  in  operation  all  the  time.  Formerly  you  paid  your  men 
on  the  12-hour  basis  and  now  you  pay  them  on  the  8-hour  basis. .  You  pay  the  3 
men,  according  to  that,  the  price  that  the  2  men  formerly  received? — A.  No;  with 
all  due  reroect  to  you,  we  do  not.    We  have  increased. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state,  and  the  records  will  show  it,  that  you  are  paying 
on  the  8-hour  basis? — ^A.  We  are  paying  them  for  8  hours'  work,  but  a  different 
scale  of  wages. 

Q.  You  have  reduced  the  wages  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  reduced, 
have  you,  or  have  you  not? — A.  Men  who  formerly  received  $2.25  per  day  for  12 
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hours'  work  are  now  receiving  $2  per  day  for  8  honrs'  work;  the  men  who  received 
$2  per  day  for  12  hours'  work,  now  receive  $1.80  for  8  honrs'  work. 

Q.  Then,  to  make  it  plain,  the  reduction  in  wages  has  not  been  commensurate 
witn  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  It  has  not.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
saying  that  we  aimed  to  give  the  men  living  wages  for  the  8-hour  'work. 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  part  of  your  testimony  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased? — A.  I  know  that  in  the  past  couple  of  years  it  has.  EVerythmg  is 
higher  to-day  than  before — that  is,  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  reason  for  an  increased  rate  of  wages  than  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased?— A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  That  of  itself  would  seem  to  justify  the  increase  of  wages,  would  it  not? — A. 
We  intended  to  increase  the  wages  on  the  1st  of  June,  independent  of  the  8-hour 
law,  10  per  cent  over  what  they  nad  been  formerly. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  now  from  that  which,  if  increased,  you 
had  intended  to  i)ay,  would  make  a  difference  in  the  wa^es  commensurate  with 
the  reduction  now,  would  it  not? — ^A.  No;  the  increase  in  our  rupning  cost  has 
been  80  per  cent.  Supx>ose  a  man  was  getting  |2  per  day;  we  proposed  raising  his 
wages  to  12.20  yer  day,  or  10  per  cent,  for  12  hours'  wort.  Now,  you  take  that  on 
the  nour  basis  and  divide  that  amount  b^  12  and  you  can  see  how  close  it  comes  to 
what  he  is  getting  now,  $1.80;  and  that  instead  of  an  increase  in  his  wa^es  of  10 
per  cent  ot  20  per  cent  they  have  been  increased  30  per  cent — ^that  is,  taking  it  on 
the  hour  basis;  85  per  cent — something  like  that.    It  is  over  80  per  cent. 

Q.  jTou  have  stated  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  smelter  industry  is 
making  money. — ^A.  Has  been  making  money;  yes. 

Q^  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  condition  is  still  present? — ^A.  I  think  I 
explained  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  do  all 
right  at  the  present  wage  scale,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  an  experiment? — ^A.  It  is  an  exx>eriment  entirely.  We  are  now  waiting 
to  see  how  we  will  come  out  on  it.  We  are  going  to  try  it  8  months,  and  by  that 
time  we  will  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  revert  to  the  matter  of  reduction  for  stores.  You  stated,  I  believe, 
that  members  of  your  company  were  not  connected  with  the  store  either  directly 
or  indirectly? — ^A.  Yes.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly — ^that  is,  the  firm  of  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons. 

Q.  In  case  of  orders  being  asked  by  the  workingmen,  are  the  ordets  given  by 
the  company  upon  a  single  store,  or  can  the  worMng^en  get  orders  upon  any 
store? — ^A.  We  simply  protect  one  store  and  one  boarding  house.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  ability  to  keep  the  books  properly.    We  have  not  time  for  any  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  made  by  your  workingmen  that  has  reached  you 
upon  that  score? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  amount  paid  for  the  collection  of  this  money  is  only  a  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  clerk? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  per  cent  they  allow  him  for  attending  to  the 
accounts  for  them.    The  boarding  house  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  charge  of  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent  for  the  collection  of  that  money, 
who,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  to  pay  it  finally,  the  man  who  bought  tne 
goods  or  the  man  who  sold  them? — ^A.  I  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion; one,  the  side  of  the  storekeeper;  he  knows  that  he  is  goin^  to  get  his  money, 
and  therefore  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  less  price  than  if  he  took  chances. 
The  other  side  is  that  of  the  workman,  who  says  to  himself,  *'  The  merchant  has 
got  to  pay  for  the  collection  of  his  money,  consequently  I  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  my  goods  than  I  would  have  to  pay  by  going  to  any  other  store  in  town." 

Q.  We  want  a  comparison  made  between  an  institution  of  this  kind,  whose 
money  is  good  at  all  times,  and  where  there  is  no  loss  by  reason  of  credits,  and 
the  institution  that  is  doing  business  strictly  upon  a  cash  basis  and  which  has  no 
loss  in  credits;  if  one  is  paying  some  one  5  per  cent  to  collect  its  bills,  an  item  of 
expense  which  the  other  one  does  not  have,  does  not  the  consumer  who  buys  his 
goods  of  the  first  institution  mentioned  have  to  pay  that  expense? — A.  I  think 
you  are  presupposing  something  that  does  not  exist.  I  don't  know  of  any  store  in 
Colorado  that  sells  its  goods  for  cash  without  some  credit.  If  it  were  true  that 
everything  is  sold  for  cash,  I  would  say  yes;  but  no  store  is  going  to  sell  in  com- 
X>etitiQn  except  for  a  legitimate  profit. 

Q.  If  one  has  5  per  cent  addea  to  its  expenses  tHat  the  other  has  not,  it  can  not 
do  business  as  successfully  as  though  that  item  were  not  present? — A.  That  is 
presupposing  the  proposition  is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  in  this  State,  so  far  as  I 
know,  so  far  as  the  cash  payments  are  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  every  store  in  Colorado  has  bad  debts?— A.  I  should  say 
so  absolutely.    I  don't  know  of  any  store  that  does  not  carry  its  customers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  store  kept  by  a  company  which  nad  no  bad  accounts, 
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or  one  protected  by  a  company  that  did  not? — A.  I  have  not.  I  find  that  is  usually 
figured  in  the  question  of  sale.  In  this  case  the  bills  are  always  sure,  so  far  as 
the  men  O.  K.  them. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  man  conducting  the  store 
can  sell  his  goods  as  cheaply  or.  cheaper  than  the  man  who  has  bad  debts  and 
accounts? — ^A.  I  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  I  find  the  store  gelling  goods 
to  the  men  in  Besseitier  at  the  same  price  exactly  as  they  can  be  purchased  in  any 
store  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  The  man  purchasing  gets  an  equal  quality? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

Q.  Abgut  the  masons*  union;  to  what  extent  have  you  entered  into  conferences 
or  agreements  with  the  masons'  union,  or  negotiated  with  it? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  found  in  your  dealings  with  them,  such  as  you  have  had,  that 
they  have  been  satisfactory? — ^A.  We  have  a  good  mason  who  is  a  member  of  the 
masons'  union.  When  we  need  any  men  in  his  department  he  gets  them  from 
the  union,  because  it  is  a  criterion  to  him  and  to  us  that  they  are  good  workmen. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  members  of  that  union;  are  you  conversant  with  it? — ^A.  No. 

(^.  Don't  ^ow  wherein  they  differ  from  the  members  of  any  other  trade  organi- 
zation?— A.  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discovered  the  principles  of  their  union? — A.  I  have  no  idea 
what  they  are.  I  know  that  the  men,  where  we  have  employed  members  of  the 
union,  have  been  very  satisfactory  workmen. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  you  the  question  as  to  the  principles  of  the  union  is,  to 
explain  to  you,  the  broad  statement  has  been  made  here  before  this  commission 
that  organized  labor  does  not  stand  upon  its  own  declaration  of  principlep.  You 
have  not  found  such  to  be  the  case,  have  you,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no. 

Q.  As  to  the  insurance  you  spoke  of;  are  we  to  understand  that  this  insurance 
existing  at  your  works  is  compulsory  upon  the  employees?— A.  Their  employment 
is  conditioned  upon  their  connection  with  it.'  We  have  always  made  the  condi- 
tion, and  the  men  have  never  complained.  The  insurance  company  has  paid  all 
claims,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  There  is  a  notice  posted  about  the  works 
that  such  and  such  a  reduction  shall  be  made  for  hospital  dues  and  insurance 
dues,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  men  before  employment. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  why  your  company  interests  itself  in  the  insurance  ques- 
tion?— A.  As  a  protection  to  the  company  entirely. 

Q.  As  a  protection  to  the  company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  exempt  the  company  from  liability? — ^A.  Yes.  The  Employers' 
Liability  Association,  for  that  money,  obligate  themselves  to  take  the  risk  or  any 
action  for  damages  that  may  happen  about  the  works. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workmen? — A. 
They  don't  seem  to  object  to  it.  They  don't  really  care  much  one  way  or  the 
other  how  they  get  their  insurance.  They  seem  well  satisfied  and  contented. 
We  have  never  had  any  complaint  on  that  score,  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  receive  better  treatment  than  they  would  otherwise  receive 
in  case  of  accidents? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  that;  no.  I  would  say  they  get  good 
treatment.    As  to  what  they  would  otherwise  get  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  that  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself  and. receive  all  his 
wages  in  cash  is  liable  to  look  to  his  physical  wants  in  case  of  accident  as  well  as 
they  can  be  looked  after  in  the  othftr  case? — A.  If  an  accident  occurs  at  the  works 
the  men  know  that  the  smelter  is  behind  them  in  obtaining  their  money  from  the 
insurance  company,  so  that  they  get  their  money  promptly  and  are  properly  taken 
care  of  in  the  interim,  all  of  which  the  company  practically  guarantees  by.  its 
relations  with  the  insurance  company. 

.Q.  I  understand  you  have  stated  in  effect  that  the  trust  or  combination  that  will 
control  entirely  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged  is  injurious  to  the  community? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  combination  that  will  control  60  or  70  per  cent  of  that 
trade? — A.  I  have  seen  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
certain  materials  furnished  to  mankind. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  control  60  or  70  i>er  cent  all  in  one  company,  why  is  it 
not  a  good  thing  to  control  80  or  90  per  cent? — A.  It  is  a  question  of  competition. 

Q.  Is  not  a  single  firm  controlling  70  per  cent  of  any  given  article  in  a  position 
to  control  competition?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  the  other  plants  or  organizations  utilizing  the  other  30 
per  cent  of  raw  product  are  in  the  market  continuously  and  operating,  and  the 
increase  in  their  business  and  in  their  margins  would  give  them  a  good  profit  and 
permit  them  to  remain  in  the  business. 
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Q.  Yon  are  assmninff  that  the  other  30  per  cent  are  organized  and  doing  bnsinefis 
nnaer  one  head? — A.  jNo.  Thev  have  a  right  to  make  it  ad  well  as  anyone  else, 
and  if  they  saw  the  profit  in  the  business  and  the  prices  going  up  they  would 
increase  tneir  plant  in  order  to  make  more  money,  and  thereby  the  question  of 
competition  arises  and  cuts  the  prices  down. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  Sttodard  Oil  Company,  the  sugar* 
remiing  companies,  and  the  whisky  trust,  on  the  market,  have  b^en  beneficial  to 
the  people? — A.  I  do.  All  of  these  trusts  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  the  output. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  general  experience  that  by  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  these  trusts  rival  competitors  are  sometimes  crushed  out  of  business? — A^ 
Tes.  In  those  cases  there  has  been  no  margin  in  the  production  of  the  material, 
and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  earth  have  had  the  oenefit  of  the  lower  price  of 
the  matenal.  As  soon  as  the  trust  crushes  out  the  opposition  and  raise  prices  so 
that  there  is  a  better  margin  and  a  good  investment,  competition  starts  up  again 
and  the  price  consequently  goes  down.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  when  a  trust 
is  formed  on  60  or  70  per  cent  it  affords  proper  competition  and  a  proportionate 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  commodities. 

v).  From  that  it  would  seem  that  the  trust  will  regulate  prices  after  having 
gained  control,  and  the  rival  merchant  will  then  spring  up  and  will  be  the  com- 
petition it  has  to  meet? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  If  it  has  no  competition  and  prices  go  to  a  high  point ^A.  (Interrupting.) 

Then  competition  spring  up. 

Q.-To  the  point  at  which  their  conscience  is  touched? — ^A.  No;  to  the  point  at 
which  competition  springs. 

Q.  And  competition  would  start  on  the  day,  week,  or  month  that  the'  price 
reached  a  certain  x>oint? — A.  That  is  true;  but  there  is.  this  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  take  into  consideration  about  any  trust  such  as  we  have — that  there  is 
g^enerally  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  and  usually  a  large  amount  of 
time  is  lost  in  building  up  a  business — and  you  must  give  proper  credit  to  the 
brains  and  intelligence  or  the  people  who  control  trusts;  they  are  usu^Jly  men 
of  vast  experience  and  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart  just  as 
much  as  the  ordinary  bein^.  All  that  a  trust  demands,  as  a  rule  and  under 
proper  conditions,  is  a  certain  interest  on  its  investment,  and  when  it  gets  that  it 
is  satisfied  and  the  people  operating  it  aa  a  rule  are  satisfied. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  reports  of  the  press  in  reference  to  a  certain 
Government  official  using  his  influence  with  the  smelter  men  of  Denver  and  of 
the  other  places  generally,  in  favor  or  against  their  treating  with  organized  labor, 
have  come  to  your  notice? — ^A.  A  Gk)vemment  official? 

S.  Yes? — ^A.  Nothing  whatever. 
.  Has  any  Government  official  tried  to  use  his  influence  with  you  or  your  com- 
pany for  or  against  treating  with  the  organized  labor  of  your  State?— A.  The  sub- 
ject has  never  been  discussed  with  us  by  any  Government  official. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  rei)ort  in  the  xmpers?— A.  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  subject  has  never  been  discussed  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Never 
has  been  discussed,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  stated  before  the  commission  the  other  day  that 
the  company  which  you  represent  is  a  trust,  and  has  125  millions  in  capital  back 
of  it. — A.  The  Philadelphia  Smelting 'and  Refining  Company  is  owned  by  M. 
Guggenheim  Sons,  of  New  York.  As  to  what  they  may  have  oehind  them  I  don't 
know.  Their  money  is  invested  in  the  business  and  their  money  carries  the  busi- 
ness.   It  is  owned  exclusively  by  them — 7  brothers. 

Q.  How  long  since  was  it  that  you  stopped  sending  Italian  labor  to  your  works 
in  Mexico?— A.  We  tried  to  import  them  frpm  New  York  to  Monterey,  but  we 
were  not  pleased  with  the  result. 

Would  you  state  about  how  many  men  you  sent? — A.  I  don't  know  at  all*. 
Was  there  a  considerable  number? — A.  Could  not  give  the  number. 
In  securing  that  labor  in  New  York  did  you  make  arrangements  with  the 
individual  Italians  or  the  representatives  of  the  men  who  were  there?— A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Were  they  fresh  arrivals  from  Italy? — A.  That  I  don't  know,  either. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  the  contract  system  was  patronized  in  get- 
ting these  Italians? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  dealings  with  the  mfwons'  union  in  your  works? — A.  No; 
I  don't  know  as  I  made  quite  that  statement.  I  said  we  preferred  to  use  masons 
who  were  members  of  the  masons*  union.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  we  had  deal- 
ings with  the  union;  but  I  said  that  our  foreman  took  members  of  the  union 
whenever  we  had  work  to  do  in  that  line. 
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Q.  That  is  having  dealings  with  the  union. — ^A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  that 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman. 

Q.  We  hear  a  great  deal  abont  a  smeltermen's  nnion  here.  Does  it  exist  in 
yonr  works? — A.  We  don*t  know  anything  about  that.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  our  men  are  members  of  the  smelter  nnion,  but  officially  we  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  smeltermen's  union. 

^.  Not  if  the  smeltermen  you  have  are  members  of  the  union?— A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  they  are.  We  employ  a  man  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  nonunion  man. 
That  question  never  comes  up. 

Q.  Your  men  are  efficient  m  your  works,  the  smeltermen?— A.  I  think  so.    So  • 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  company  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  union  or  not;  none  whatever  so  long  as  they  do  . 
the  work  prox)erly. 

Q.  Suppose  the  men  were  organized  and  sent  representatives  to  confer  with  you 
about  wages,  sent  a  committee  which  was  fully  empowered  to  settle  all  differences 
that  might  exist — would  ;^ou  consult  with  the  committee  if  they  were  standing 
for  the  men? — ^A.  That  subject  has  never  come  up  as  yet.  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do.  We  have  no  objection  to  our  men  being  members  of  the  union,  nor  have  we 
any  objection  to  the  union  consulting  with  our  men;  and  if  any  of  our  men  have 
a  ^evance  we  will  want  to  redress  it,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them  at  any  time.  * 

Q.  You  seem  friendly  to  the  8-hour  law?— A.  So  far  as  it  applies  to  12-hour 
labor. 

Q.  If  you  could  continue  to  do  business  at  a  profit  you  would  prefer  the  10  or 
8-hour  work-day,  reeardless  of  the  decision  of  the  court? — A.  We  shall  do  so, 
whether  it  is  decided  to  be  constitutional  or  not.  {That  is,  as  applying  to  12-hour 
labor. 

Q.  And  you  would  only  depart  from  it  in  case  you  could  not  make  a  profit  in 
your  business? — A.  That  is  the  case  exactly. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  make  you  liable  for  accidents  to  your  employees? — 
A.  I  really  don't  know.    I  never  investigated  the  State  law  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why  is  it  that  the  12-hour  men  are  more  deserving 
of  the  8-hour  workday  than  those  working  10  hours? — A.  They  are  not;  but  you 
can't  divide  shifts  into  10  hours.  You  can  not  divide  24  by  10,  but  you  can  divide 
it  by  12  or  8. 

Q.  Then  those  working  10  hours  x)er  day  only  work  two  shifts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  because  the  men  are  not  equally  as  deserving  and  entitled  to  it  in 
your  judflpnent,  but  because  the  work  can  not  be  divided  into  shifts  in  that  way. — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  it.  We  can  not  run  the  10-hour  shifts  and  run  the  furnaces,  because 
the  blast  furnaces  have  to  run  continuously;  consequently  we  have  to  run  three 
8-hour  ^ifts  on  the  blast  furnaces,  and  the  10-hour  men  on  the  other  work  that 
needs  not  to  be  kept  up  so  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  many  men  have  you  on  your  pay  roll? — A. 
Between  1,100  and  1,200  now.    I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  figures. 


Dbnvsr,  Colo,  July  16^  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HK.  JOHN  E.  WEIGHT, 

Member  of  executive  boards  StneUermen^ s  Unionj  Denverj  Colo. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  subcommission  on  minine,  Hon.  John  C.  Bell  pre- 
siding, Mr.  John  R.  Wright  was  introduced  at  2  o'clock,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  John  R.  Wright. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  I  live  at  present  at  3801  Downing  avenue,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business? — A.  Working  at  the  Grant  Smelter. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  there? — A.  Fumaceman. 

Q.  Working  in  the  furnaces? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  Grant  Smelter? — ^A.  Lead  and  smelting  furnace. 

Q.  It  is  in  Denver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  it  go  into  what  is  known  as  the  combination  or  trust? — A.  In  June 
of  this  year,  I  think. 

772a 20 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  aboat  that  plant? — A.  About  3  years,  off  and  on.  I 
wafi  niffht  foreman. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  foreman;  did  you  have  charge  of  the  furnace  depart- 
ment of  the  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  as  as  an  important  position — a  confidential  position  with  the 
company  ? — A.  Yes;  full  ehai^. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? — A.  Yes;  8  children,  and  my  wife  and  my  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  home  in  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a  home? — A.  Yes;  when  my  family  is  here.  They  are  not  here 
at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  line  of  work  outside  of  smelting? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have 
done  some  mining;  have  worked  at  building  smelters,  and  such  as  that;  I  have  been 
in  that  line. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  am  not  doing  anything;  I  am 
not  workine.    After  the  first  I  was  organizing  the  union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  employment? — A.  Four  or  five  weeks. 

Q.  Why  are  you  idle  at  this  time? — A.  On  account  of  the  strike. 

Q.  What  strike? — ^A.  The  strike  at  the  smelters.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  a  strike  or  not.    I  would  call  it  a  lockout. 

Q.  You  have  a  difficulty  existing  between  the  employees  generally  and  the 
smelter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  were  your  relations  prior  to  the  lockout? — A.  Very  friendly. 

Q.  Were  the  men  contented? — A.  Yes,  except  as  to  the  number  of  hours;  they 
were  not  contented  with  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Has  the  legislature  of  this  State  sought  to  shorten  those  hours? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  The  legislature  made  an  effort  to  pass  an 
8-hour  law. 

Q.  Did  you  insist  upon  its  being  lived  up  to? — A.  Most  aasuredly. 

Q.  What  does  the  company  say  about  it? — A.  The  workmen  say  8  hours,  and 
the  company  insists  upon  10  hours;  that  the  men  shall  work  10  hours.  Some  men 
they  win  let  work  8  hours,  but  they  insist  that  the  10-hour  men  shall  work  10  hours. 

Q.  What  men  does  the  smelter  insist  upon  placins  under  the  8-hour  law? — 
A.  Furnace  men,  the  men  in  the  furnace  department,  feed  men,  and  the  roasting 
department. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  individual  position  is  concerned,  thev  are  willing  to  concede 
you  8  hours? — A.  That  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Grant  is  willing  to  do;  that  he  said 
some  work  there  should  be  8  hours. 

Q.  That  work,  you  understand,  is  with  the  furnaces  and  roasters,  do  you? — A.  Yes, 
and  feeding  the  fires. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  labor  oi^nizations? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Smeltermen's  Union. 

Q.  What  membership  has  that  now? — A.  We  have  1,167  on  the  list. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  with  the  union? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  execu- 
tive board. 

Q.  One  of  its  officers? — A.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  its  officers. 

Q.  Any  of  these  men  nonmeml^ers  of  this  organization? — A.  About  8  or  10  in  the 
Grant  and  probably  about  20  in  the  Globe  smelters  are  not  in. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  securing  the  betterment  of  the  entire  pay  roll? — A. 
That  is  our  object;  to  better  the  condition  of  all  the  men. 

Q.  And  you  prefer  to  take  up  the  fight  of  the  other  men? — A.  That  is  it  exactly; 
that  is  our  position. 

Q.  And  you  don't  stand  upon  the  theory  that  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
8-hour  syHtem  alone,  but  that  the  other  men  should  have  it  also? — A.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Q.  W^hat  objection  does  the  company  raise  to  adopting  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
They  claim  they  will  have  to  put  on  two  shifts  in  some  places.  Take  the  crushing 
department — they  claim  they  can  not  crush  enough  ore  in  8  hours  to  last  the  24,  and 
therefore  that  they  can  not  get  along  as  well.  They  claim  they  can  crush  enough  in 
10  hours,  but  if  they  had  8  nours  they  would  have  to  put  on  two  shifts.  They  find 
it  easy  enough  to  put  the  men  around  the  roasters  on  at  8  hours,  but  they  can  not 
crush  enough  ore  in  8  hours  to  keep  the  works  going. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  negotiations  with  the  company? — A.  Not  since  the  strike. 

Q.  They  have  not  met  you  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  they  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  court  and  are  willing 
to  wait. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  the  dispute  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  court? — 
A.  The  settlement  of  the  strike  with  Mr.  Grant  is  waiting  upon  that.  The  dispute 
has  come  up  in  this  way:  We  went  to  tell  him  very  respectfully  and  courteously 
what  we  would  expect,  before  we  went  out,  and  it  didn't  satisfy  him,  and  he  said 
W^  would  have  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  would  not  hold  any  conference. 
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Q.  What  time  are  you  working;? — A,  Twelve  hoars. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  12-hour  men?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  did  you  demand  for  8  hours  as  fumaceman? — ^A.  Two 
dollars  and  forty  cents  per  day. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  to  that? — A.  That  they  could  not  pay  it;  and  that  we 
must  accept  their  schedule. 

Q.  What  did  they  offer  the  fumacemen? — ^A.  Two  dollars  per  day. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  40  cents  in  your  department;  and  did  that  run 
through  the  other  departments? — A.  I  think  the  cut  was  ahout  equal  all  the  way 
through. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  price,  or  a  little  more 
than  that,  between  you  and  your  employer^? — ^A.  About  that. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  no  ureent  offer  to  come  to  terms  without  this  decision  of 
the  court? — A.  We  have  made  oners  with  the  arbitration  board  to  take  the  matter  up 
and  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  submitted  to  arbitration? — ^A.  It  is  before  the  board  at  the  present  time. 
Our  side  is  submitted.    The  whole  matter  has  not  been  actually  submitted. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  arbitration  under  the  law  is  simply  taking  evidence,  and  the 
investigation  is  only  begun  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  negotiations  pending  now  at  all? — A.  No;  we  are  waiting,  as 
Mr.  Grant  would  like  to  have  time  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  receive  the  decision  ? — ^A.  Next  Monday  is  the  way  it 
is  published. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  and  readjustment  of  the  wages  the  men 
are  well  satisfied  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  their  treatment? — ^A.  Well,  not  so  well  as  we  might  be.  You  see  the 
lead  interferes  greatly  with  our  health.  Our  health  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  on 
account  of  the  lead. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  12  hours  a  day  is  an  unreasonable  time  for  a  man  to 
work  in  the  smelter,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  company  concedes  that  and  offers  to  shorten  it  in  your  department? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  company  for  which  you  work  impose  any  restrictions  on  you  such  as 
insurance? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Anything  for  hospital  fees? — A.  We  pay  a  dollar  a  month  hospital  fees. 

Q.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  men? — A.  It  is  to  the  majority  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  individual  judgment  about  a  system  of  that  kind.  Is  it  beneficial 
or  not  to  the  men  as  a  body? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  system,  in  that  respect, 
but  a  g^reat  many  of  them  think  it  is  a  little  too  much. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  higher  price  you  pay  the  better  physician  you  get,  don't  you? — 
A.  Wfe  have  always  had  the  same  physician, 

Q.  Who  selects  the  physician? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  It  has  never  been  an 
agreement.     It  is  merely  a  rule. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  men  or  the  company  select  the  physician? — A. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  argued  in  favor  of  Dr.  Lemon,  and  he  has  always 
been  our  physician. 

Q.  And  he  has  generally  been  satisfactory,  has  he? — A.  Generally,  has  done  very 
well.     He  is  very  good. 

Q.  The  company  has  never  furnished  dwellings  for  the  men  or  anything  of  that 
kind?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  tenement  houses  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.-  No. 

Q.  Does  Dr.  Lemon  treat  your  family  also? — A.  Treats  me. 

Q.  Does  he  do  that  through  an  arrangement  of  the  company? — A.  No. 

Q.  'You  then  pay  him  for  services  performed  for  your  family? — A.  For  me.  I  am 
the  only  one  he  nas  treated  in  any  way. 

Q.  what  is  the  ^neral  system,  if  you  know;  does  it  include  the  treatment  of  the 
men  and  their  families  or  the  men  only? — A.  Just  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  Do  the  physicians  for  the  other  smelters  treat  just  the  men  or  treat  the  men 
and  their  famuies  also? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  treat  the  family  for  the  money 
received  from  the  smelter. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  the  manager  for  the  Philadelphia  smelter  stated  that 
their  company  physician  treated  the  men  and  their  families. — A.  I  could  not  say  aa 
to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  for  the  medicine  or  does  the  physician  furnish  it? — A.  He  pays  for 
everything. 

Q.  You  are  not  required  to  pay  for  medicine? — A.  If  we  are  hurt  we  go  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  physician  comes  there  to  see  us  and  furnishes  the  medicine  there.  It 
comes  out  of  the  nospital  fees. 
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Q.  And  I  understand  this  is  satisfactory  to  the  men? — A.  Yes.  f. 

Q.  Into  what  departments  are  your  workingmen  divided? — A.  Four;  furnace  room, 
feed  floor,  roasters,  and  the  common  laborers — ^the  10-hour  work. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  feedmen  work  10  or  12  hours? — A.  Twelve  hours. 

Q.  The  feeders  must  be  there  aa  long  as  you  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  management  is  now  willing  to  extend  the  8-hour 
system  to  the  roasters,  the  fumacemen,  and  the  feeders? — A.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  common  laborers  working  10  hours? — ^A.  Yes.  Now  the 
10-hour  men  are  the  men  who  unload  the  ores,  wheel  stuff  around  the  premises, 
and  the  general  laborers  about  the  smelter  outside  of  the  three  departments  I  men- 
tioned, furnace,  feed,  and  roasting  departments. 

Q,  They  may  quit  now  at  the  end  of  the  10  hours  without  interfering  with  the 
other  three  departments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  company  insists  that  they  must  remain  during  the  10  hoursi? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  that  department? — A.  The  wages  of  the  10-hour  men 
at  the  Globe  are  $1.50,  and  at  the  Grant  $1.60,  and  they  wish  to  reduce  them  to  $1.32. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  rent  for  the  kind  of  buildings  that  the  employees  live  in? — 
A.  They  rent  for  from  $4  to  $12  per  month. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average? — A.  I  think  about  $8  would  be.  A  three  or  four 
room  terrace  rents  for  about  $4  per  month.  A  little  five-room  cottage  costs  $10  per 
month. 

Q.  Are  these  men  generally  men  of  famihes  or  single  men  ? — A.  The  majority  are 
men  of  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  run  as  to  the  membership  of  the  families  ? — A.  They  w^ill 
average  about  5  to  a  family,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  grocery  bills  per  month  ? — A.  I  would  sav  they  would 
average  $18  or  $20. 

Q.  About  what  does  it  take  to  clothe  a  family  of  that  kind  and  number? — A.  Of 
course  we  have  to  buy  the  cheapest  goods  we  can  get  and  live.  I  know  in  my  own 
case  it  takes  about  a  suit  of  clothes  every  month,  which  costs  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

Q.  That  is  by  reason  of  your  having  to  buy  the  cheaper  class  of  goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  expense  of  your  doctor  bills  and  medicine  bills  ? — ^A.  Mine 
have  been  very  high.     Of  course  they  differ  in  different  families. 

Q.  Then  you  have  many  incidental  expenses? — A.  Nothing  but  just  a  bare  living. 

Q.  Have  you  free  school  books  where  you  are? — A.  No;  we  have  to  buy  books. 

Q.  So  your  children  require  a  little  aid  now  and  then  ? — A.  Yes;  they  require  it, 
but  they  don*t  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  living  in  a  mild  way,  as  you  do,  I 
want  to  know  if  a  man  works  26  days  in  the  month  what  the  condition  of  his 
his  finances  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  month,  usually  ? — A.  He  will  be  broke.  He 
does  not  work  26  days,  anyway. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  aays  will  he  avew^? — A.  The  12-hour  men  will  not 
avt*rage  over  22  days  in  the  month. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  His  health  will  not  permit  it.  If  a  man  works  longer  than 
that  a  month  at  12  hours  a  day  in  the  smoke  of  the  works  he  will  ruin  his  health 
so  that  he  will  be  in  the  hospital  half  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  orainary  individual  is  not  constituted  to  stand  the  hard- 
shms  of  this  kind  of  work  26  dajs  in  the  month? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  about  the  common  laborer  j  does  he  ever  get  sick  ? — ^A.  Yes,  some  of  them 
have  quite  as  bad  places  to  work  in  as  the  furnacemen  and  even  worse  at  times. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  As  it  is  here  a  man  has  to  put  in  about  3  hours  of  the  day 
cleaning  out  the  dust  chambers  and  drawing  out  the  furnaces  and  such  work  as  that, 
which  keeps  him  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  smoke. 

Q.  That  is  very  hard  on  the  lungs,  is  it? — A.  Hard  on  the  whole  system,  espe- 
cially on  the  lungs  in  the  smoke;  it  is  the  fumes  in  the  smoke. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  leading  of  the  men  in  this  treatment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  are  often  leaded  and  injured  by  the  fumes  of  lead? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  study  or  investigation  to  the  question  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  that  a  man  is  incapacitated  for  labor  during  the  year? — ^A.  Well  the 
12-hour  men  average  generally  about  22  days  in  the  month  at  work. 

Q.  And  what  will  it  be  among  the  10-hour  men  ? — A.  They  can  not  work  26  days; 
they  get  tired  and  exhausted  by  the  lead  and  the  fumes  in  the  smoke. 

Q.  Is  it  not  quite  usual  for  these  men  to  have  more  or  less  sickness  during  the  year, 
and  in  fact  for  the  men  in  each  of  the  departments  to  have  more  or  less  sickness  for 
that  matter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  become  disabled  from  time  to  time  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  During  that  time  do  they  receive  any  wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  yoUr  clothing  bills,  medical  bills,  and  incidental  expenses,  including  rent, 
consume  about  what  part  of  your  wages  ? — A.  That  will  consume  about  three-fourths 
of  the  amoimt. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of  money  on  these 
wa^es? — ^A.  I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  save  anything  after  they  had  paid 
their  expenses. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  these  employees  as  to  economjr  ? — ^A.  Well,  they 
are  very  economical.  Their  living  at  times  is  rather  expensive  during  the  time  when 
they  are  working,  because  their  system  is  not  in  a  conaition  that  their  stomach  will 
take  poor  food  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  fume. 

Q.  In  doing  this  kind  of  work  vou  necessarily  require  a  higher-priced  food  for  the 
purpose  of  humoring  the  stomach  which  is  affected  by  the  fumes? — A.  Yes;  a  more 
varied  class  of  goods  anyway.     We  must  have  more  meat  than  others  would  use. 

Q.  I  notice  from  your  statement  that  you  not  only  want  the  hours  shortened,  oat 
you  want  the  wages  increased  per  hour? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  a  small  increase  per  hour? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  figured  up  what  increase  your  organization  demands — what  percent- 
age?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  department  receiving  now  per  houi? — A.  Twenty-two  and  one- 
half  cento.  Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours;  that  is  what 
we  have  been  getting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchpord)  .  And  what  is  your  demand  per  hour  under  the  eight- 
hour  system? — A.  Thirty  cents. 

Q.  And  you  require  or  demand  an  increase  of  7  cents  per  houi^ — ^A.  About  that. 

Q.  And  what  increase  does  the  company  offer  you  per  hour? — A.  They  have  not 
offered  us  any  increase.  That  is,  they  have  offered  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  a  reduc- 
tion that  was  made  in  1893,  when  they  cut  us  down  10  per  cent  in  our  wages  all  over 
the  smelter.  We  had  been  getting  $3  per  day  and  they  took  off  25  cents,  and  that 
cut  us  down  10  per  cent,  so  that  we  only  got  $2.75  per  day.  They  have  offered  to 
restore  the  wages  to  the  old  rates,  but  they  want  to  reduce  us  one-third  with  the 
reduction  in  the  hours,  which  would  give  us  only  $2  per  dav. 

Q.  The  1893  scale,  1  understand,  was  25  cents  an  hour? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  offer  to  restore  that  now? — ^A.  That  would  give  us  $2  per  day. 

Q.  When  did  they  offer  that — ^before  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  or  rather,  at  the  time 
of  the  strike,  the  1st  of  June. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Why  did  the  men  demand  an  increase  of  7  cents 
per  hour? — A.  Well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  eight  hours  per  day  the  rate  was 
so  low  that  we  could  not  live. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  contend  that  the  wage  you  are  receiving  now  is  as  low  as 
you  can  stand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  hours  are  so  long  under  that  Mrage  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
men  will  not  endure  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  demand  that  your  hours  be  shortened  without  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages;  that  is  the  real  difference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  about  the  rec(^nition  of  your  union? — A.  Well, 
they  have  refused  to  recognize  us  as  a  union. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  why.  They  thought  that  we  could  not  work 
together;  that  if  something  came  up  in  the  future  we  would  cause  them  trouble;  that 
is,  they  say  that 

Q.  Has  your  union  indulged  in  any  inflammatory  threats  to  give  rise  to  a  conviction 
of  that  kind? — A.  No;  our  action  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  nothing  to  indi- 
cate anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Has  it  been  orderly? — ^A.  I  don't  think  one  man  has  been  within  five  blocks  of 
the  smelter  from  the  time  we  went  to  draw  our  pay. 

Q.  Your  personal  relations  with  the  management  are  congenial? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tne  sole  difference  is  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid? — A.  Well,  I  can  not 
say  as  to  that  before  we  find  out  what  the  court  decides. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  in  your  department  there  will  be  no  difference  with  the 
eight^hour  law  from  this  time  on? — A.  We  certainly  hope  there  won't  be.  We  don't 
want  any  difference  at  all. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  contention  of  your  union  is  that  the  hours  be 
reduced  from  ten  and  twelve  to  eight,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  increase 
your  rate  per  hour  to  make  living  wages? — A.  Yes. 

(Here  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  July  17,  1899.  The  sub- 
commission  met  at  10  o'clock  July  17,  1899,  when  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Wright  was  resumed.) 
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Representative  Bell.  The  clerk  will  please  read  the  last  question  and  answer. 
[Question  and  answer  read.l  ' 

Q.  And  that  is  the  foundation  upon  which  you  base  your  contention  for  an  in- 
crease?— A.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  other  matters  enter  into  your  contention? — A.  We  think  we  can  not  live 
on  the  scale  that  is  offered  us,  for  the  expenses  of  living  are  somewhat  higher;  prod- 
uce is  higher. 

Q.  Than  what  time? — ^A.  Than  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  Meat  is  hif^her  than  it 
has  been  for  several  months,  and  rents  are  increasing  right  along.  Houses  that 
vou  could  get  six  months  ago  for  $4  or  $5 — they  are  now  raisins  the  rent  from  $6  to 
|8.  We  \jiaed  to  pay  $4  and  now  we  pay  $6  or  J7  for  the  same  class  of  houses.  The 
smelters'  expenses  are  reduced,  and  tne  markets  are  higher.  They  claim  they  don*t 
get  any  benefit  from  the  market,  but  I  think  they  do,  as  copper  and  lead  are  both 
higher  and  silver  is  also  a  little  bit  higher,  and  they  have  been  increasing  their 
mat^hinery,  and  they  have  increased  their  capacity  a  great  deal.  They  are  now  run- 
ning more  ore  in  six  months  than  they  used  to  run  in  ten,  and  with  the  greater 
faoiTiti(»8  to  work  our  work  is  that  much  harder. 

Q.  With  what  time  are  you  comparing  the  present? — A.  With  eight  months  ago, 
in  regard  to  the  running  prices. 

Q.  When  your  wages  were  cut,  in  1893,  10  per  cent,  did  the  rents  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  go  down  in  price  hy  reason  of  the  fall  in  silver  and  lead  and  the  metals 
you  produced? — A.  Not  immediately;  no.     Rents  came  down  a  little. 

Q.  How  was  flour  and  meat? — A.  Cheaper  than  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  conceded  the  justice  of  the  cut  by  reason  of  the  product  you 
were  producing  falling  to  an  unreasonably  low  figure? — A.  Well,  we  accepted  the  cut 
becAuse  we  didn't  expect  it  would  last  long. 

Q.  It  was  because  of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the  products  that  you  were  pro- 
ducing that  you  acceded  to  that  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  think  that  as  these  products  are  going  up  and  your  employers  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  rising  prices,  and  as  the  cost  of  living"^  is  also  increasing,  you 
are  justly  entitled  to  some  of  the  benefits? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  an  increase  based  on  the  price  of  the  article  you  are  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing, and  also  an  increase  commensurate  with  the  price  of  living? — A.  Yes;  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  recognition  of  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  labDr  and  labor  unions  to  take  into  account  the  gen- 
eral productive  capacity  of  their  work? — A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  In  fixing  their  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  mining? — A.  I  worked  some  at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  somethmg  about  the  price  and  custom  of  miners? — A.  Not  of 
late  years. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  gold  mining,  during  the  great  cut  in  wages,  they  held  up  the 
price  of  miners  more  or  less  because  of  the  high  price  of  their  product? — A.  Well,  in 
the  exclusively  gold  countries  they  did;  that  is,  in  the  Black  Hills.  I  know  that  they 
kept  up  the  prices  there. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  Cripple  Creek? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  as  I  have  not  been 
there  for  three  years.  I  was  in  the  Black  Hills  for  nearly  three  years.  I  think  the 
wages  there  are'alx)ut  the  same  as  they  w^ere  in  1895  or  1896. 

Q.  What  relation  does  smelting  bear  to  mining? — A.  It  is  almost  identical,  I  claim. 
Without  the  one  the  other  can  not  very  well  get  along. 

Q.  Then  they  are  interdependent,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  mining  thrivas,  smelting  thrives,  and  if  mining  is  reduced  the  smelting  is 
necessarily  reduced,  is  it  not? — A.  There  is  some  difference  in  what  you  would  term 
the  treatment  of  ores.  Smelting  comes  under  a  different  head.  The  free-milling 
ores  are  not  smelted. 

Q.  Then  it  would  hurt  the  mills? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  refractory  ores  you  smelt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  more  ore  that  is  produced  that  is  of  a  refractory  character  the  more  you 
have  to  smelt? — A.  Yes ;  and  the  more  money  the  companies  can  make  out  of  it. 

Q.  And  the  more  ore  of  a  refractory  character  that  is  produced  the  more  the  rail- 
roads have  to  haul,  and  the  more  your  yardmen  have  to  unload  and  handle? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  one  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other? — A.  Yes.  In  speaking  of 
the  treating  of  ores  and  the  market  price,  I  would  say  that  the  market  is  controlled 
by  the  copper  and  lead,  and  when  tne  copper  and  lead  ores  are  plenty  the  company 
can  get  a  better  class  of  smelting  ores ;  more  mines  are  working  and  they  can  conse- 
quently adjust  their  ores  better. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  refractory  ores  carry  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
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copper,  or  at  least  two  of  these  metals  associated? — ^A.  Yes ;  and  a  eood  deal  of  the 
ore  carries  them  all.  At  the  present  time,  as  they  are  now  mining,  tne  ore  generally 
carries  all  of  them,  and  there  is  no  time  that  it  does  not  carry  lead  and  silver. 

Q.  And  the  price  now  is  first-class  for  all  of  the  ores,  even  including  zinc? — A.  I 
guess  so.    I  can  not  state  as  to  the  price  they  have  for  the  charges. 

Q.  Ck)pper  is  very  high,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Leaa  is  nearly  $4.50 ;  is  that  regarded  as  a  high  price  for  lead  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  that 
is  a  very  high  price. 

Q.  Gold  IS  high? — ^A.  Well  that  is  the  same  always.  Silver  is  what  you  would 
call  hiffh  for  that  one  product.  • 

Q.  Then  would  you  sav  that  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado  is  prosperous  or 
not? — A.  Before  this  trouble  it  has  been  very  prosperous.  I  think  the  outlook  was 
very  bright. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  this  time? — A.  I  guess  it  is  not  so  bright  as  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  mining  at  this  time? — ^A.  I  suppose  on 
account  of  the  smelters  being  closed. 

(^  Is  it  the  general  understanding  of  the  community  and  press,  as  expressed? — A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  other  than  the  differences  between  you  and  vour 
employers  that  would  require  the  shutting  down  of  the  mines  and  smelters  of  the 
State? — A.  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  track  of  the  other  States  where  they  have  any  trouble? — A.  I  read 
the  papers  closely. 

Q.  Have  they  had  any  trouble  in  the  State  of  Utah? — ^A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  How  is  mining  in  Utah,  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A.  I  think  it  is  good  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  1  think  it  is  very  prosperous.  They  are  finding  a 
good  deal  more  ore  this  year  than  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  general  history,  as  it  is  made  from  the  newspapers  and  what 
the  people  generally  say,  as  to  the  line  of  smelters  that  are  shut  down  and  those  that 
are  running? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  what  is  said  about  it  by  the  press  of  the  State  and  the  people  generally; 
do  they  say  that  the  trust  smelters  are  shut  down  and  the  others  are  running  or  other- 
wise?— A.  In  Utah;  I  don*t  know  as  they  are  here;  not  a  one. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  State? — A.  The  individual  smelters  are  running;  at  least 
two  of  them  are,  one  at  Pueblo  and  one  here ;  the  Guggenheim  in  Pueblo  and  the 
Aivo  here. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  trust  smelters  in  these  places? — A.  I  understand  there  is 
but  one  of  them  running,  and  that  is  the  Bimetallic  in  Leadville.  The  balance  are 
closed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  smelters  of  Pueblo,  Durango,  Lead- 
ville, and  Denver  had  remained  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  many 
would  have  been  running  at  this  time? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  so? — A.  Because  I  think  they  could  start  up  under  the  eight- 
hour  law,  of  which  we  expect  to  have  the  benefit;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Successfully? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  laboring  men  treating  with  the  individual 
or  small  corporation,  where  you  could  reach  the  responsible  party  and  put  your  fineer 
on  him,  ana  in  dealins  with  great  plants  where  you  could  never  meet  the  head  of  the 
company? — A.  In  dealing  with  the  smaller  firms  we  could  reach  them  very  easily. 
With  individuals  that  is  the  only  way  we  had  to  come  before  them.  I  never  saw 
the  time  yet  when  I  could  not  meet  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Sheedy  with  any  proposition, 
but  it  seems  now  in  this  trouble  it  is  a  little  harder  to  get  to  them. 

Q.  Do  they  say  to  you  that  there  are  other  powers  that  have  to  be  consulted  at  a 
distance? — A.  Mr.  Grant  says  now  that  he  has  full  power  to  treat  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  him  that  he  gets  his  instructions  from  a  higher  power, 
or  that  he  has  the  power  by  reason  of  the  organization? — A.  He  said  at  first  that  he 
would  have  to  consult  with  others,  but  lately  he  has  said  that  he  had  full  power  of 
settlement  as  chairman  of  the  operating  board  for  this  western  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  limited  his  powei^ — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  whether  he  has  a  general  power?— A.  I  do  not.  It  is  only  lately  that  he  has 
claimed  to  have  the  full  power.  At  first  he  would  say  that  he  would  have  to  meet 
the  other  managers  and  airectors. 

Q.  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  recent  combination? — ^A.  Nash,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside? — A.  He  is  a  capitalist  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  appear  in  Denver?— A.  I  have  only  known  of  his  being  here 
twice  since  the  trouble. 

Q.  Has  he  personally,  as  you  understand,  any  connection  with  this  trouble? — ^A. 
As  I  underatand  from  Mr.  Grant,  that  is  it 
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Q.  Did  the  men  individually  go  to  meet  Mr.  Nash?  Did  they  meet  him  as  individ- 
uals or  as  a  union? — A.  They  didn't  meet  him  at  ahy  time. 

Q.  Then  whatever  instructions  he  may  have  given  must  have  been  given  to  his 
subordinates? — A.  To  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Grant  now  occupies  a  subordinate  position,  as  you  now  understand? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Formerly  he  was  the  owner  or  general  manager? — A.  He  was  the  vice-president 
of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Q.  And  is  general  manager  of  the  Grant  plant?— A.  That  is  the  same  plaint. 

Q.  Then  would  vou  say  that  the  S3mdicatmg  of  all  these  smelters  under  one  organ- 
ization makes  the  lot  of  the  laborers  easier  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  it  makes  it  harder 
to  get  recognition  in  any  way.  We  have  to  wait. just  so  much  longer  before  we  can 
get  a  conference  with  Mr.  Grant,  and  I  think  it  is  harder  to  approach  him. 

Q.  And  when  thev  shut  down  they  shut  down,  as  I  understand  it,  every  smelter 
that  has  gone  into  this  combination,  and  have  since  opened  the  Bimetallic,  in  this 
State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  seems  that  the  act  of  one  of  these  smelters  in  this  combination  is  made 
the  concern  of  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fate  of  one  is  made  the  fate  of  all  in  dealing  with  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment,  from  the  way  the  other  individual  smelters  are  going, 
and  your  custom  prior  to  this  combination,  that  if  they  had  remained  as  individual 
organizations  you  would  have  been  able  to  arrange  with  many  of  them  individvally 
too? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  experience  as  a  laboring  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  social  condition  of  the  smelter  employees  and  the  minera  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  It  has  been  very  good. 

Q.  They  are  improving,  are  they,  socially? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Drinking  less,  are  they? — A.  I  donH  know  as  any  of  them  have  made  any 
change  in  that  way.  So  far  as  I  know  the  smelter  men  are  not — a  great  many  of 
them — hard  drinkers,  because  we  can  not  drink. 

Q.  They  will  not  permit  you  in  skilled  labor,  will  they? — A.  No;  our  health  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  have  been  organized  as  a  union  how  long? — A.  Seven  weeks;  about  that 
time. 

Q.  Don't  labor  unions  generally  teach  sobrietv,  institute  peaceful  methods,  and  all 
of  the  higher  elements  of  the  moral  code? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  that 
has  always  been  an  object. 

Q.  Has  that  not  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  miner  and  the  smelter  workman? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  of  the  miners  in  the  State  recently?-=-A. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  connected  with  them  in  the  State  recently.  I  don't  think 
any  of  them  are  going  backward  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  are  more  inclined  to  save  money  and  build  their 
own  homes  than  fifteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  I  think  they  read 
more  and  e<lucate  themselves  and  their  families  more. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition  is  improving? — 
A. — Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  tendency  of  labor,  so  far  as  >  ou  have  seen,  all  over  the  conti- 
nent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  elevate  themselves  by  educating  themselves  and  their  families  and  improv- 
ing their  8(K;ial  and  moral  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  have  always  found  it 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  in  the  press  and  from  the  general  statement  of  citizens,  the 
fact  that  the  mining  element  of  the  State  is  spending  less  money,  for  instance,  in  the 
saloons  and  at  the  gambling  tables,  than  formerly? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  And  they  are  husbanding  their  effects  more  than  ever  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  is  beneficial  in  general  and  to  the  laboring  man  in  particu- 
lar?— A.  I  do;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  Do  the  organizations  encourage  this  good  practice  and  such  good  principles? — 
A.  They  do  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  always  in  all  unions  advised  that  they  do 
that  way,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  nucleus  to  hold  such  an  organization  except  it  is  elevated  in 
principle? — A.  That  is  the  object  in  all  unions  or  organizations  oi  men. 

Q.  That  is  the  adhesive  force  that  keeps  them  together  and  enables  them  to  build 
up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand  from  you  that  these  principles  are  being  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  west  and  to  good  effect? — ^A.   i  ee. 
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Q.  And  that  improvement  is  continmng? — ^A.  Yee;  it  is  an  improvement  that  Ib  con- 
tinuing right  along.  You  will  find  that  among  the  foreigners — we  have  a  great 
many  of  them;  they  are  improving  and  learning  to  hecome  good  citizens.  In  a  short 
time  about  seventy  men  took  out  papers  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  affiliated  with  the  higher  grade  of  Americans,  did  they? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  men  of  good  influences? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  roreign  laborers  have  you,  approximately,  in  the  Grant  plant,  or 
the  combination  of  plants  in  this  State? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  about  one-third. 

Q.  What  nationality  predominates? — A.  Swedes  and  Austrians,  or  Scandinavians. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  orderly  and  progressive  citizens? — A.  Yes;  they  are  usually 
progressive  and  auite  orderly.  Thev  must  be  kept  in  restraint  considerably  when 
there  is  any  trouble,  but  in  times  of  peace  they  are  as  fine  workmen  as  we  have. 
They  are  very  good.  The  Swedes  especially  are  very  anxious  to  become  citizens  and 
educate  themselves. 

Q.  Good  workers? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  anv  contract  svstem  connected  with  the  smelters  in  this 
State — ^that  is,  going  abroad  for  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  their  going  to  different  States  to  contract  for  labor? — A.  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been,  in  your  experience,  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  to  run  the 
smelters  or  the  iron  plants  of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I  have  known  of  a  scarcity  of  labor 
in  Denver  here. 

Q.  Skilled  or  unskilled? — ^A.  Both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

Q.  To  an  extent  that  employers  were  required  to  go  East  or  contract  for  labor? — ^A. 
No.-    They  had  a  few  contracts  with  employment  agencies  here. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  labor? — ^A.  At  times,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  was  only  temporary,  or  a  long  period? — A.  It  would  only  last 
during  the  hot  season.  That  all  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  force.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  they  could  not  put  on  a  full  shift.  If  it  was  very  hard  to  get  a  shift 
they  would  have  to  sometimes  change  them  about;  take  them  from  one  department 
to  another.    At  the  Globe  it  would  be  quite  hard  to  get  a  shift. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  labor  imported  from  the  Southern  States? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  there  was  any  imported;  but  they  tried  it  at  the  Globe  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Q.  You  have  not  used  it  continually? — A.  They  can  not  stand  it;  they  can  not  do 
the  work.  They  can  not  stand  the  artificial  heat  around  the  furnaces.  The  work  is 
a  little  too  continuous  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  can,  or  whether  they  did  not  desire  to  do  it? — ^A.  I 
think  that  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  around  the  blasting  furnaces. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  stands  that  ordeal  best? — ^A.  The  Ajnerican  stands  it  as  good 
Ba  any  of  them.    They  all  work  together. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  Americans  right  around  the  blast  furnaces  and 
roasting  furnaces? — A.  The  majority  of  the  fumacemen  and  mast  of  the  skilled  labor 
throughout  the  smelter  are  Americans. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
recently  that  affected  labor  detrimentally? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  I  have  not  read 
of  any. 

Q.  'What  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  to  pass  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  or  to  retard  the  progress  of  labor? — ^Well,  such  laws  as  they  have 
passed  in  later  years  I  think  have  had  a  tendency  to  aid  the  laboring  man. 

Q.  Then  it  is  vour  judgment  that  public  sentiment  is  growing  in  fevor  of  bettering 
the  general  condition  of  labor? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  As  expressed  through  your  press  and  through  the  l^islature  of  your  State? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  tendency  has  that  to  better  the  condition  of  labor? — A.  "Well,  the  laws 
are  more  favorable  to  us.  Now,  this  8-hour  law  is  a  great  benefit  to  us,  and  not 
wishing  to  violate  it,  we  simply  refused  to  work  longer;  and  we  think  that  is  the 
better  course.  We  aon*t  want  to  violate  any  laws  here  whether  they  benefit  us  or 
not.    I  don't  think  it  is  the  policy  of  any  institution  to  try  to  violate  them. 

Q.  You  and  your  organization  realize  that  the  only  real  law  of  communities  is  the 
law  of  public  sentiment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ajid  that  any  law  of  the  legislature  or  Congress  which  is  not  backed  by  healthy 
public  sentiment  becomes  obsolete,  though  it  may  remain  upon  the  statute  Dooks;  in 
other  words,  is  not  in  favor? — ^A.  I  think  the  laws  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 

Q.  A  law  that  is  passed  witnout  a  good  healthy  public  sentiment  is  never  enforced, 
is  it?— A.  No. 
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Q.  And  where  the  full  effective  law  is  it  ia  the  law  of  the  educated  public  senti* 
ment? — ^A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  You  also  realize  that  unless  your  organization  is  orderly  and  peaceable  it  will 
not  have  the  support  of  public  sentiment? — A.  No;  we  know  it  will  not. 

Q.  I  understwid  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  new  machinery,  onlv  in  the  way 
of  enlarging  the  capacity,  in  recent  years  in  your  plant? — A.  Not  to  speak  of;  that  is, 
they  have  put  in  electricity  instead  of  steam  engines. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  new  machinery  that  largely  reduces  the  employment  of 
labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  laboring  man,  is  the  effect  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery on  labor? — A.  Well,  we  have  had  no  benefit  from  any,  not  even  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  health  or  lessening  our  burdens. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery? — A.  Yee,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  enables  you  to  shorten  your  hours, 
that  the  machinery  is  now  doing  the  work  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  result  of  your  observations  that  the  more  labor-saving  machin- 
ery that  is  produced  the  more  is  manufactured  and  the  less  the  price  to  consumers, 
including  labor  itself? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  labor-saving  machmery  introduced  at 
the  present  time  reduces  the  labor  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  always  a  benefit  to  the 
laboring  man. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  it  will  be  ultimately  beneficial,  while  it  may  displace  labor  for 
the  present  time? — A.  It  reduces  the  chances  for  work. 

Q.  Does  it  permanently  or  only  temporarily? — A.  It  is  permanent. 

Q.  I  thought  the  sewmg-macnine  would  ruin  the  women  that  were  sewing,  but 
didn't  more  women  sew  after  they  got  the  machine  than  ever  sewed  before?  Don't 
they  do  more  and  are  not  more  of  tnem  employed? — A.  Of  course  the  population  is 
increasing  and  there  are  more  demands. 

Q.  Don't  they  use  more  clothing? — A.  Yes,  I  should  judge  they  do. 

Q.  And  the  lace  machine;  didirt  that  quadruple  the  number  of  women  making 
lace? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  more  in  demand  because  they  are  using  it  more? — A.  Yes,  it  is  more 
in  demand  now,  certainly. 

Q.  Formerly  the  high  price  of  lace  enabled  only  a  few  to  use  it,  but  when  all  came 
to  use  it  it  increased  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  of  every  article  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  time  it  increases  in  use  it  increases  the  number  making  it? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  while  the  machinery  at  the  beginning  might  seem  to  make  the 
position  of  labor  a  little  harder,  don't  it  in  the  end  tend  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  should  not  lal)or  get  its  proportion  of  the  benefit  through  the  shortening  of  the 
hours,  lighter  work  and  the  general  benefits  that  arise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  bo  you  know  what  eSect  labor  saving  machinery  has  on  the  profits  of  the 
industry  in  which  it  is  used? — A.  I  think  it  must  increase  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  great  problem  of  civilization  that  there  shall  be  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  earnmgs  of  the  machine  as  well  as  of  the  earnings  of  the  men 
themselves? — A.  I  think  quite  probably  tlmt  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  is — that  is,  whether  the  men  are  receiving  their 
proportion  of  a  just  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  labor  saving  machinery  by  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are,  except  as  to  higher  skilled 
lalx>r  required  to  run  the  machines. 

Q.  Well,  they  get  the  increased  wages  because  it  requires  more  skill  to  run  it;  it 
is  conducted  by  the  skilled  workmen  and  they  get  more  wages? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  less  skilled? — A.  It  reduces  the  number,  and 
I  don't  think  it  raises  their  skill;  in  some  instances  it  does,  but  only  in  a  few. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a  marked  tendency  to  higher  wages,  to  work  wages  up  clear 
along  the  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  read  of  the  great  discovery  of  minerals  in  Australia  in  1851  and 
1852?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  the  wages  of  the  sheep  herder  go  up  from  $1.50  per  day  to  |5  per  day 
and  the  influence  oi  the  mining  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  sheep  herder  for  a 
time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  around  Leadville,  Cripple  Creek,  Aspen,  Ouray,  and  other 
points  where  they  pay  the  highest  wages  that  it  runs  down  to  the  common  laborer 
also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  must  be  in  proportion? — ^A.  As  he  improves  in  work  he  certainly  advances; 
his  skill  advances  his  wages. 
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Q.  And  don't  tiut  influBuee  the  ivKdt  of  ioB  laboz? — A.  Yob;  it  is  the  same  way 
with  us. 

Q.  And  these  things  come  about  by  a  kind  of  slow  evolution? — ^A.  It  is  the  educar 
tion  of  the  people  that  brings  it  about 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  working  out  of  all  great  problems  of  the  past 
has  been  by  slow  evolution,  and  that  all  vast  problems  must  be  worked  out  by  a 
slow,  systematic,  and  gradual  and  intelligent  evolution? — A.  Yes,  we  have  to  educate 
people  up  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  going  on  now? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  betterment  of  all  classes  in  the  State  of  Colorado? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  masses  generally,  such  as  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics, 
approve  of  this  general  evolution  and  encourage  it? — A.  They  approve  of  it. 

Q.  And  most  generally  encourage  the  betterment  of  the  wage  worker  and  all  those 
who  are  producers? — A.  Yes;  I  know  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  r^ard  that  as  a  decided  advance  over  the  past  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  from  your  experience  or  seneral  observation  that  you 
could  suggest  in  the  way  of  legislation,  either  National  or  State,  that  is  not  in  con- 
templation generally  by  your  people  at  this  time? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  a  great 
chance  for  laws  to  be  enacted  for  the  laboring  man — for  his  benefit,  for  his  h^th, 
and  for  the  different  organizations.  I  think  they  should  take  the  laboring  man  into 
consideration  and  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  allow  him  to  have  a 
chance.  I  also  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  could  be  enacted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  public. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-considered  or  well-defined  item  that  you  could  specifically 
suggest  that  is  now  ripe  for  legislation,  instead  of  the  general  suggestion  of  doing 
whatever  can  be  done? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  think  of  anything  just  at  present. 

Q.  You  have  laws  now  for  ventilating  the  mines,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  laws  that  reauire  your  mines  to  be  kept  in  a  securely  timbered  con- 
dition, free  from  liability  ana  danger  from  cavings  and  the  like  of  tbiat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  ^neral  sanit£^  measures.  These  laws  are  being  enforced,  are 
they? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are,  generally. 

Q.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  officers  of  the  State  is  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  find  any  disposition  to  ignore  them  or  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
laborer? — A.  No;  not  in  the  mines. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  smelters? — A.  I  think  there  are  chances  for  great  improvement 
there.  In  most  of  the  plants  in  which  I  have  worked  they  have  different  systems 
for  taking  away  the  smoke  and  cinders,  but  they  have  not  done  so  here.  They 
claim  they  will  do  it,  and  of  couree  they  may  some  time.  They  always  have  some 
cause  or  other  for  not  doing  it. 

Q.  And  are  your  men  among  themselves  generally  careful? — A.  Yes;  they  look  out 
for  their  health  in  any  way  they  can. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  is  fairly  well  educated  usually  more  careful  and  precautious  in 
trying  to  protect  his  health,  and  also  his  employer,  than  a  man  whose  education  has 
been  neglected? — A.  Yes;  he  grasps  the  theory  of  the  work  quicker  and  it  makes  it 
easier  for  him,  and  he  sees  the  dangers  himself  and  of  course  he  protects  himself  in 
that  way. 

Q.  How  about  his  work  for  his  employer? — A.  Same  thing,  yes;  prote<ttioii  for  one 
is  protection  for  the  employer. 

Q.  And  do  the  laborers  want  to  educate  their  children?— A.  They  exhaust  every 
means  they  possibly  can  to  have  them  go  to  school  just  as  regularly  as  the  children 
of  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

Q.  Your  State  is  very  liberal  in  providing  free  schools  for  them. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  property  holders  don't  stmt  the  schools  at  all;  they  furnish  ample  property 
and  ample  houses? — A.  I  think  we  have  the  best  system  of  schools  in  Colorado  of 
any  State  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  generation  that  is  growing  up  now  as  (;om- 
pared  with  the  present  generation? — A.  I  think  they  are  improving. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  practically  all  of  the  laborers,  under  the  influence 
of  the  rising  generation,  will  be  an  educated  class. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  anticipate  great  results  from  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  manual-training  schools? — A.  Individually  I 
have  not;  I  visited  them  once;  just  went  through. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  persons  in  your  Tsxika  who  have  gone  through  these  man- 
ual-training schools? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  believe  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  hardly  reached  that  class  yet? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  their  work  of  teaching  sufficiently  to  form  a  mature  judg^ 
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ment  of  the  beneficial  results  of  manual-training  schools? — A.  I  think  they  aire  a  great 
benefit.  I  know  some  young  men  who  went  through,  and  improved  their  chiuices 
and  opportunities,  and  I  think  that  they  were  better  educated. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  any  action  looking  to  the  attaching  of  manual- 
training  schools  to  the  public  schools  generally? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Of 
course  1  think  the  time  will  come  wh6n  they  will  introduce  such  things  in  our 
organization. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  laborer  to  equip  him- 
self in  manual  training  than  in  many  other  branches,  such  as  higher  mathematics, 
grammar,  history,  geographv,  etc.? — A.  I  think  so,  for  laboring  people;  ves. 

Q.  You  say  laboring  people;  is  it  not  your  judgment,  from  the  trend  that  civdliza- 
tion  ia  now  taking,  that  we  will  most  of  us  be  labDring  people  in  the  near  future? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  with  a  universal  education  the  next  generation  will  see  a  great 
leveling  up  of  the  conditions  of  society — that  is,  that  the  extremely  fortunate  will  be 
pulled  down  some  and  the  unfortunate  will  be  elevated  some,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  nearly  together,  and  that  there  must  be  a  great  army  that  must  take  in  these 
young  men  generally  that  are  being  educated  together  to-day  ? — A.  I  think  the  time 
IS  coming  wnen,  although  the  higher  classes  may  not  be  pulled  down  to  any  extent, 
the  lower  classes  will  be  brought  up  to  them.  I  think  education  is  going  to  bring 
them  together  in  time;  that  it  will  take  the  poorer  classes  up  to  the  highest. 

Q.  Your  children  are  being  educated  with  the  merchants'  children,  lawyers* 
children,  capitalists'  children,  speculators'  children  throughout  now? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has  a  child  to  give  him  the  best  education  he 
can. 

Q.  They  are  all  being  educated  together  now  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  farmer's  child  and  the  laborer's  child  stand  equally  well  with  the  capital- 
ist's child  in  school  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  same  opportunities? — ^A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  la}x>ring  man  can  provide 
them. 

Q.  That  never  has  existed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  past,  has  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Not  so  extensively  as  at  the  present  time? — A.  Tnat  is  why  I  say  the  Iwtter- 
ment  of  the  education  is  the  only  Iwnd  that  will  bring  them  together. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  contrasts  between  the  members  of  one  class  and  another 
have  always  existed,  but  the  people  never  knew  it  so  generally  as  now  ? — A.  Yes.  I 
guess  we  can  all  place  our  children  in  school  together  at  one  time,  and  the  only 
advantage  that  there  is  is  in  placing  them  in  the  higher  classes  or  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  schools. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  laboring  man's  child  usually  go  in  your  schools? — ^A.  WeU, 
when  they  get  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  they  get  a  pretty  fair  education. 

Q.  Don't  they  usually  go  through  the  grammar  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  about  8  grades,  don't  they? — A.  Not  the  majority. 

Q.  Any  of  them  go  through  the  high  scnool? — A.  Yes;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  they  generally  go  through  the  high  school  here?  A.  No;  I  don't  think 
they  do,  generally. 

(J.  But  they  do  generally  get  through  the  grammar  schools? — A.  A  great  many  of 
them  do  and  a  great  many  reach  the  higher  schools. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  at  the  present  day  probably  get  a  better  education  than 
George  Washington  did,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination by  the  teachers  or  the  officer  between  the  children  of  the  poorest  and 
the  richest ?~A.  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  The  general  tendency  is  democratic? — A.  I  think  there  should  be  no  partiality 
shown. 

Q.  They  have  equal  opportunities  there? — A.  They  ought  to  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment,  in  dealing  with  men  naturally,  that  that  of  itself  has 
a  great  tendency  to  create  a  fellow  feeling  and  sympathy  between  those  who  are  poor 
and  those  who  have  more  fortunate  parents,  and  to  bring  them  closer  together? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  operates  in  the  same  way  in  your  business  dealings  with  your  employer 
and  clauses  him  to  sympathize  with  your  condition  and  have  a  closer  fellow  feeling 
for  you  than  the  man  in  New  York  or  Omaha? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  employers,  that  if  you  could 
meet  with  them  face  to  face  and  talk  with  them,  your  relations  become  closer  and 
that  you  both  have  a  better  understanding  with  each  other?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  the  case.     I  know  it  would  be. 

Q.  He  sympathizes  with  your  conditions  and  misfortimes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shows  a  greater  tendency  to  listen  to  your  complaints? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know 
that  to  be  the  end. 
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By  Mr.  Ebknbdy: 

Q.  Your  organization  is  of  recent  origin,  you  state? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  organize  recently? — A.  For  our  own  protection.  We 
thought  that  by  being  together  we  could  get.  to  know  each  other  much  better  at  the 
smelter  plants.  We  very  seldom  met,  and  we  thought  that  by  being  together  in  a 
body  we  would  meet  oftener  and  become  better  acquainted,  and  one  could  protect 
the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  only  recently  that  you  saw  the  advantages  of  that? — A.  No;  we  tried  it 
once  before,  but  never  made  a  success  of  it. 

Q.  Had  the  passa^  of  the  8-hour  law  anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
your  organization? — \.  Yes,  it  did.  We  expected  there  would  be  opposition  to  it  in 
that  plant,  and  we  knew  the  trust  had  organized  at  that  time,  and  we  claimed  the 
same  privil^es;  and  when  the  question  of  the  8  hours  came  up  we  knew  there 
would  be  a  little  controversv  and  that  we  would  then  be  together,  where  we  could 
back  one  another  up  and  all  afford  to  stand  out  better. 

Q.  Are  your  men  thoroughly  organized  in  the  Gu^enheim  plant? — A.  No;  not  so 
thoroughly  as  we  are;  at  least,  they  were  not  a  month  ago,  and  I  think  they  are  not 
at  the  present  time.  ^         '  •  ' 

Q.  I  think  we  have  been  informed  by  the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
that  they  are  just  as  thoroughly  oi^^anized  as  you  are? — A.  I  don't  think  there  are 
over  30  of  our  men  outside  of  the  union,  of  1,100  men;  and  I  understand  from  them 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  Guggenheim  men  are  not  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  insist  tmit  the  trust  in  dealing  with  this  labor  shall  recognize 
and  treat  with  the  representatives  of  the  men  instead  of  the  men  individually? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  that  they  can  treat  with  representatives  better.  I  don't  think  they 
can  treat  with  the  men  individually.  They  say  themselves  that  they  can  not  treat 
with  800,  900,  or  1,000  men  as  easily  as  with  4  or  5  men. 

Q.  Does  not  the  president  or  manager  of  the  trust  stand  upon  the  -point  of  the 
nonrecomition  of  the  union?— A.  He  said  that,  yes;  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
treat  with  organizations  of  the  men  if  thev  were  not  oi^ganized  in  the  unions;  he  would 
like  to  meet  the  men  the  same  as  he  is  aoine  now.  The  knowledge  that  he  can  not 
meet  all  of  the  men  together  to  treat  with  them  compels  him  to  meet  2  or  3  of  the 
men  as  representatives  of  the  others. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  your  physician  Saturday;  is  he  the  only  physician 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  men  in  the  2  smelters?  You  have  about  1,100  employees 
there,  you  say?— A.  There  are  about  that  many  in  both  places. 

Q.  Each  one  contributes  $1  a  month  to  that  physician;  that  makes  about  $1,100 
per  month? — A.  Yes;  the  money  all  goes  to  the  physician,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
Delieve  it  does,  from  what  he  tola  me  himself. 

Q.  Out  of  that  $1,100  or  more  he  pays  for  the  medicine  himself,  does  he? — A.  Yes, 
and  the  hospital. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  about  what  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  money;  do  you 
know? — A.  No,  I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  think  he  makes  a  great  per  cent  on  his 
medicines,  because  he  does  not  make  very  much  on  his  hospital.  Every  man  he 
sends  there  he  has  to  pay  for  whatever  he  wants. 

Q.  Are  there  ever  times  when  there  are  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  hospital? — 
A.  Yes;  burned,  disabled,  and  sick.  If  they  have  to  have  the  doctor's  care  they  are 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  averaee  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  men,  or  1  or  2  men  in  the 
hospital? — A.  I  have  seen  10  and  12  there  at  one  time;  and  probably  in  a  month  or 
so,  at  times,  there  would  not  be  anyone  there.  There  is  an  average  of  1  or  2  the 
year  around. 

Q.  All  of  thia  time  the  physician  would  be  getting  $1,100  per  month? — A.  Yes, 
and  paving  for  the  drugs  and  for  the  medicine. 

Q.  Then  he  charges  you  aside  from  that  for  the  treatment  of  your  families? — A. 
That  just  includes  the  men  at  the  smelters. 

Q.  Do  the  men  generally  emplov  the  same  physician  for  their  families? — A.  Being 
acquainted  with  him,  thev  generally  do,  but  there  are  a  few  outside  physicians.  He 
has  always  been  my  family  physician.  He  has  always  treated  ns  very  well.  He  is 
a  very  fine  physician. 

Q.  You  make  no  complaint  about  having  him  as  your  physician  and  paying  him 
$1  ner  month? — ^A.  No;  some  do,  but  I  think  it  is  only  proper  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  as  the  men  become  organized  they  will  exercise  a  Uttle  more 
freedom  and  employ  someone  else  if  they  see  fit? — A.  1  think  they  will  have  it  so 
that  a  man  can  have  any  physician  that  he  wants. 

Q.  Your  organization  will  free  you  from  being  obliged  to  employ  a  physician 
secured  by  the  company? — A.  Yes,  the  organization  intends  to  take  that  matter  up 
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erally  it  must  be  meMured  entirely  by  the  riie  and  fall  in  prioefl  of  the  necefiearies  of 
life. — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Entirely?--A.  Yee.- 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  wa^  that  were  paid  in  the  department  to  which  the  com- 
pany has  conceded  the  eight  hours  prior  to  the  concession  which  you  say  your 
company  made  some  time  ago? — A.  The  first  time  I  worked  there  we  were  getting 
$3  Der  day  for  12  hours. 

Q.  And  what  wages  were  paid  when  the  8  hours  were  granted  ? — A.  It  was  not 
granted. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  it  was  granted  in  a  certain  department. — A.  It  would  have 
been  granted  for  that  department  alone,  but  not  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  It  was  not  accepted  because  it  was  not  general? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  There 
were  60  men,  in  two  snifts,  who  could  have  got  8  hours  where  they  had  been  work- 
inKl2. 

Q.  NoW|  you  said  the  furnace  men,  on  the  averaj^,  were  not  able  to  work  more 
than  22  days  per  month  ? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  high  average. 

Q.  At  the  former  price  of  |2.75  per  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  that  about  $50  per  month  ? — A.  My  check  has  often  been  less  than  that. 

Q.  I  have  taken  the  estimates  that  you  have  given;  you  say  you  have  given  the 
very  highest  average? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  days  per  month,  in  your  judgment,  would  the  men  be  able  to  work 
if  their  time  was  reduced  to  8  hours  per  day  ? — A.  I  think  26  days  would  be  an  average 
for  the  year. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  as  reasonable  an  average  as  the  22  days  under  the  longer 
workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  26  days  could  be  worked  by  the  same  men  under  the  shorter 
workday  without  greater  injury  to  their  physical  nealth  than  would  result  from  22 
days  under  the  longer  workday  ? — ^A.  No;  1  don't  think  so.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  work  any  length  of  time  without  a  certain  amount  of  rest. 

Q.  To  aak  the  question  direct:  Would  you  rather  work  26  days  per  month,  8  hours 
per  day,  than  work  22  days  per  month  at  12  hours  per  day? — A.  Yes;  1  would  feel 
better  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  the  shorter  workday  and  increase  in  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  be  a  better  man  physically  at  the  end  of  the  month? 
A.  I  know  my  health  would  be  better. 

Q.  If  the  exchange  is  preferred  as  regards  the  hours,  why  should  the  same  rate  of 
wages  be  objected  to?  Under  the  long  workday  the  average  you  gave  would  be 
$50.50  per  month;  under  the  shorter  workday,  according  to  the  estimate,  your  wages 
would  reach  $62.40  per  month.  The  question  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  if 
you  can,  is  this:  Livmg  on  the  $50.50  under  the  longer  workday,  why  can't  you  live 
on  that  amount  per  month  under  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  we  are  just  simply 
existing  on  that,  and  we  would  like  to  have  money  enough  so  that  we  could  have 
somethmg  outside  of  our  bare  living  expenses,  to  clothe  our  children  better  and  take 
our  children  out  for  a  car  ride  once  in  a  while,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  are 
just  simply  existing  under  the  12-hour  schedule. 

Q.  Are  we  to  infer  that  if  there  had  been  no  l^slation  on  this  subject  it  is  prob- 
able a  demand  would  have  been  made  by  the  workmgmen  at  this  time  for  an  increased 
rate  of  wages,  even  though  there  was  no  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours? — 
A.  Our  first  demand  was  about  8  hours,  regardless  of  this  law.  It  has  been  talked 
about  now  for  the  last  year,  and  getting  stronger  all  the  time,  on  the  sole  question  of 
8  hours,  regardless,  as  I  said,  of  the  price,  provided  they  could  all  get  it  and  not  only 
a  part  of  the  men  get  it;  because  I  oon't  believe  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Were  you  contented  with  your  wages  under  the  10-hour  workday? — ^A.  No. 
Working  as  the  higher  class  in  wages  we  were  contented  at  12  hours,  but  the  rest  of 
them  were  not  contented. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  that  the  demand  for  higher  wa^s  would  have  been  made  if  the 
8-hour  workday  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  legislature? — A.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  the  intention? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  law  that  we  have  been  talking  about  also  applies  to  the  miners,  does  it 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Miners  usually  work  by  the  ton,  or  coal  miners  work  for  so  much  per  ton.  If 
you  were  working  by  the  ton  instead  of  by  the  day,  is  it  probable  that  simultaneously 
with  your  demand  for  the  shorter  workday  an  increase<l  price  per  ton  would  have 
been  made? — I  could  not  say  with  regards  to  that,  not  l)einp  much  acquainted  with 
coal  mining.  I  understand  that  they  are  not  working  full  time  at  all,  but  are  prob- 
ably working  3  or  4  days  per  week.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  on  account  of  the 
^ureof  market  for  the  coal  or  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  company  or  the  men. 
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Q.  Well,  if  you  were  working  on  piecework  at  the  smelter,  would  not  that  change 
the  situation?  Would  the  demand  for  an  increase  have  been  made,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— ^A.  There  would  have  been  a  demand  made  to  bring  it  up,  and  for  the  same 
scale  of  wi^es. 

Q.  To  what  ^on  are  now  asking?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  it — I  ask  it  and  if  I  am  wrong  vou  will  please  correct  me— that,  r^;ard- 
less  of  past  schedules  of  wages,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  past, 
you  simply  took  the  position  that  you  can  not  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day  in 
justice  to  yourself  because  of  the  pjeculiar  character  of  your  work,  and  the  mjury  that 
results  to  your  health,  and  following  that  demand  you  took  the  additional  position 
that  ^ou  can  not  live  for  less  than  $2.40  per  day  and  support  vour  family?  Am  I  cor- 
rect m  that  statement? — ^A.  As  to  the  8  nours,  we  concede  that  we  can  work  longer 
than  that  and  live,  but  we  can  not  work  longer  thim  that,  continual  work,  and  have 
our  health.    The  man  getting  $2.40  per  day  could  live  upon  it 

Q.  He  can  live  on  that? — ^A.  Yes,  ne  can  live  on  it  all  right,  but  the  man  getting 
the  lower  scale  and  the  man  getting  the  middle  scale  can  not  live  upon  it. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  man  who  is  getting  the  lower  scale  is  getting  a  rate  commensu- 
rate with  the  labor  he  performs;  is  that  right? — ^A.  In  some  instances,  yes.  There  is 
still  another  scale  we  have  not  toi^hed  at  all,  better  paid  operators,  wheelers,  feeders, 
and  some  of  the  roasting  men,  who  are  called  side  men.  We  are  asking  $2  per  day 
for  these  men  for  8  houra*  work,  and  they  have  been  getting  $2.25.  They  are  offering 
$1.66}  per  day  for  8  hours.  So  you  see  it  brings  the  scale  of  wages  so  low  that 
they  can  not  live  upon  it.    While  I  can  live,  I  like  to  see  the  others  Uve  also. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  variation  commensurate  with  the  labor  per- 
formed and  the  skill  of  the  workmen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  basis  must  be  sufficient  for  in  order  that  this  unskilled  labor  may 
secure  wages  sufficient  to  live  upon? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  some  of  the  individual  smelters, 
outside  of  the  trust,  were  running  for  a  rate  of  wages  which  is  the  same  as  offered  you 
by  the  trust.  What  have  you  to  say  in  that  connection? — ^A.  They  have  not  offered 
us  that. 

Q.  They  have  not  offered  you  any?— A.  No;  not  that  scale  of  wages. 

Q.  Did  1  not  understand  you  to  say  that  they  had  offered  $1.32? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  offered  you  any  rate  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Two  dollars  for  the  higher  grade  of  wages. 

Q.  Are  there  not  smelters  now  running  in  Colorado,  to  vour  knowledge,  which  are 
paying  the  same  grade  of  labor  $2  per  day? — ^A.  No;  not  for  that  class  of  work. 

Q.  Are  there  any  smelters  workmg  wmch  are  paying  the  scales  of  wages  that  were 
offered  you  by  the  Grant  Trust? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  any  department? — A.  Yes.  The  departments  are  all  the  same,  or  about  the 
same.    I  think  it  is  the  feeding  floor. 

Q.  What  smelter  is  that? — ^A.  The  Guggenheim.  Some  of  their  departments  are 
paid  the  same. 

Q.  They  are  working  on  the  shorter  workday? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  getting  the  wages  you  demand  from  the  trust,  are  they? — ^A. 
No.  not  quite.    In  some  it  is  about  equal. 

Q.  The  difference  is  not  great? — ^A.  There  is  very  little  difference.  I  have  a  list  of 
the  Guggenheim  scale  here. 

Q.  Give  us  that  scale,  and  also  the  scale  you  are  asking? — ^A.  The  scale  for  8 
hours,  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelter,  $2.40,  $2,  $1.60;  that  is  the  general  scale  that  we 
are  asking.  Now,  the  Guggenheim,  for  that  $2.40  work  is  paying  $2.30.  There  has 
always  b^n  25  cents  difference  in  tne  Grant  scale  of  wages — 2b  cents  higher  than  in 
Pueblo.  For  the  feeders  we  are  asking  $2;  the  Guggeimeim  is  paying  $2.20.  For 
the  side  men  they  are  paying  $1.80;  we  ask  $2.  Andfor  the  common  labor  they  pay 
$1.40,  and  we  asK  $1.60,  the  same  as  they  pay  in  the  smelters  where  they  are  doing 
the  same  work. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  a  general  nature  before  we  close.  As  a  working 
man  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
eight-hour  workday  is  not  the  most  important  thing  that  you  could  bring  about? — 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  should  be  jeopardized  by  anything? — A.  No;  I  think  every 
man  should  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  an  eight-hour  workday  is  within  the  reach  of  men  it 
should  be  endangered  by  a  small  consideration  in  wages,  or  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  eight-hour  workday  and  trust  to  the  future  to  regulate  wages? — 
A.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  so  important  to  the  workingman  now  as  the  eight-hour 
workday,  regardless  of  anything. 

772a 2X 
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Dbnysb,  Colo.,  Jvly  17 ,  1899, 
TESTIMOirT  07  XK.  GEOBOE  CLASK, 

Coal  Miner  J  Louisville^  Colo. 

The  sabcommiflsion  on  mining  convened  at  2  p.  m.  July  17,  1899,  Hon.  John  C. 
Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Geoi^e  Clark,  of  Louisville,  Colo.,  was  introduced,  and,  siter 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  full  name?— A.  Greorge  Clark, 
Louisville,  Boulder  County,  Colo. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Mining  of  coal. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining — A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  pArt  of  that  time  in  tins  State? — ^A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time? — A.  In  Ei^land. 

Q.  What  companv  are  you  now  employed  with? — ^A.  By  the  Northern  Coal  Com- 
pany. At  present  I  am  not  mining  coal.  I  am  the  helper  for  the  machine  runner, 
and  mv  business  is  coalmg  the  machine.    I  am  his  helper. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  labor  organizations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  oiiganizations? — A.  Western  Federatios  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  describe  the  constitution  and  features  of  that  OT*ganization?^- 
A.  The  full  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  trv  to  better  the  economical  condition 
of  its  members,  and  also  to  protect  these  members  against  sickness,  and  to  secure  a 
proper  and  healthful  condition  in  the  mines.  Those  are  about  the  three  propositions 
that  are  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Mininjg.  There  is 
one  more  consideration — and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  considerations  we  take 
up — and  that  is  the  education  of  its  members. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  this  organization  seek  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  its  members? — A.  By  legislation. 

Q.  And  what  other  manner? — ^A.  Well,  there  are  other  methods — ^by  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  If  we  have  any  dispute  when  demands  are  made,  and  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  such  demands  and  we  can  not  effect  a  harmonious  settlement  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  we  propose  a  settlement  through  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. 

Q.  And  in  case  they  fail? — A.  There  is  only  one  other  method  in  case  we  fail,  and 
that  is  to  strike. 

Q.  But  the  more  conservative  means  are  always  resorted  to  in  the  beginning,  are 
they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  strike  is  never  resorted  to  imless  all  other  means  fail? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  membership,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  About  15,000. 

Q.  Is  it  increasmg  in  membership  or  decreasing? — A.  It  increased  6,000  for  this 
last  year.  We  had  10,050  members  in  1898,  and  at  the  last  convention  we  reported 
16,070  members,  I  think. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  miners  of  your  State  does  that 
include? — A.  I  could  hardly  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  miners  in  the  State,  oiiganized  and  unoiganized? — A. 
In  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana  I  think  there  is  a  laiger  percentage  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  It  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  does  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  state  the  number  oi^ganized  in  this  State? — A.  In  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Q.  Yes;  in  this  State. — A.  No;  I  could  not  positively  say.  i 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  miners'  oi^ganizations  in  Colorado? — ^A.  No;  all  the  other  i 

organizations  are  brought  under  the  operation  and  fealty  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.    We  are  apart  of  the  State  Feaeration  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  composed  of?— A.  All  the  unions. 

Q.  Local  unions  or  State  unions? — ^A.  Local  umons.  There  was  a  Western  Labor 
Union  organized  a  year  ago  last  May,  and  we  affiliate  ourselves  in  a  body  with  it.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  local  unions  ^re  still  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Laoor. 

Q.  Local  unions  of  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  number  of  miners  affiliated  in  your  State?— A.  I 
should  judge,  so  &ir  as  the  coal  miners  are  concerned,  not  a  great  x>6r  cent  of  them 
are  organized  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  outside  of  Boulder  County.  We  are  the 
stongest  organized  county  of  the  State^  so  far  as  Colorado  miners  are  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  the  Western  Labor  Union,  and  where  is  it  located?— A.  Butte  CSty, 
Mont.  J 

Q.  What  is  it  composed  of?— A.  All  grades  of  local  unions,  from  the  typographical  ' 
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union  down  to  the  horseehoers'  onion,  coal  miners,  and  all  all  other  kinds  of  miners, 
etc. 

CL  The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  affiliated  with  that  organization?— A.  Yes; 
tiffiKajtwl  with  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Hftve  ycc^any  other  affiliations?— A.  That  is  all  we  have,  and  that  is  aU  the 
affiUation  thai  che  Western  Federation  of  Miners  has. 

Q.  What  relation  do  yoa  bear  to  the  unorganized? — ^A.  From  an  organized  stand- 
point we  have  no  relation.  Of  course  we  seek  to  bring  them  into  the  organizations 
by  persuasive  measures. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  influence  you  use— persuasion? — ^A.  No;  we  circulate  literature 
among  them  and  try  to  educate  them  up  to  the  principles  of  the  organization.  Some- 
times you  can  reach  a  man  in  that  way  when  he  will  not  listen  U>  you  if  you  try  to 
talk  to  him.    We  try  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  the  union  in  that  wa^. 

Q.  Do  you  use  anv  other  influence  to  bring  Hiese  men  into  the  organization^ — ^A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  strikes,  to  what  extent  does  the  action  of  the  union  govern  these 
men  who  are  not  membeiti? — ^A.  In  case  of  strikes,  where  there  is  a  dispute,  or  a 
demand  made,  or  reduction  submitted,  we  generally  meet  the  nonunion  men;  and 
the  union  men  generally  meet  and  decide  upon  the  unit  of  action,  whatever  that 
action  may  be,  and  then  if  a  strike  is  declared  bv  a  majority  of  all,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  nonunion  men  ^t  the  same  support  as  tne  union  men. 

Q.  How  are  these  strikes  supported?— A.  By  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
out  of  a  general  fund.  H  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  general  treasury  to 
carry  on  the  strike  and  to  support  the  men  out  in  the  strike,  then  the  membership  is 

cUjOCDkJCU. 

Q.  Do  the  affiliated  on;anizations  bear  any  part  of  this  expense?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  your  labor  umon  as  denying  the  individual,  whether 
omnized  or  unorganized,  liberty  of  contract? — A.  No:  I  thmk  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  encourage  it  however,  do  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Your  principle  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  make  collective  bargaining  for  the 
whole? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  an  improvement  over  the  older  methods  of  individual  bar- 
gaininff  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  in  some  cases.  In  some  cases  it  is  better  and  works 
a  development. 

Q.  In  dealing  with  the  union  collectively  and  for  all  its  members,  is  it  the  rule 
that  the  question  or  subject  to  be  dealt  with  has  to  be  presented  to  the  local  unions 
and  officiidly  discussed  and  a  well-defined  opinion  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
agreed  upon? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  always  the  way  of  it;  always  the  method  of  proce- 
dure. The  course  is  carefully  considered  before  adoption.  We  have  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  a  provision  allowing  the  district  freedom, 
makes  it  quite  a  distinct  union,  which  union  then  is  expected  to  send  its  representa- 
tives to  the  district  union,  and  any  proposition  that  may  come  up  is  taken  up  by  the 
district  union  and  areued,  and  then  submitted  to  the  local  unions  for  their  approval. 
Whatever  action  the  local  unions  themselves  take  would  be  the  official  action.  H 
the  mine  operators  submitted  a  reduction  in  prices,  or  diflerent  system  of  working 
the  mines,  of  mining  coal,  or  any  method  that  would  seek  to  disturb  the  present 
i^stem,  or  destroy  it,  then  the  district  union  would  meet  and  each  union  is  allowed 
three  delegates,  and  they  would  discuss  the  matter  ana  would  formulate  a  line  of 
procedure  for  a  recognition  of  the  local  unions  that  would  be  submitted  to  each 
local  union  and  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  it.  The  result  of  the  vote  would  be  the 
outcome  of  that  proposition. 

Q.  You  always  work  under  the  referendum  method?  Strikes  are  declared  by  the 
majority  of  votes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Majority  of  the  members? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  a  three-fourth  vote.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Not  a  two-thirds  vote? — A.  No.  Of  course,  the  strikes  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  general  executive  board  after  being  ordered  by  the  local  unions.  It  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  afterwards.    They  have  to  approve  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  feasibility  of  incorporating  trade  unions? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  don't  see,  if  corporations  are  allowed  to 
incorporate,  why  the  producer  shpuld  not  be  allowed  to  incorporate.  Of  course, 
they  would  be  legal  then,  lust  the  same  as  the  others,  and  we  would  take  the  same 
chfljices  before  the  law  as  they  would,  and  if  the  law  is  good  for  them  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  us. 

Q.  You  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  would  have  a  good  effect?— -A.  I  believe  it 
would. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  enumerate  the  causes  leading  up  to  strikes? — ^A.  lean  only 
state  BO  far  as  our  own  district  is  concerned.    The  chiei  cause  in  all  districts  ib  the 
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discrimination  of  the  corporations  in  prices  and  methods  of  working  against  union 
men.    . 

Q.  Discriminations  against  whom? — ^A.  Against  union  men  as  a  whole  and  not 
against  any  individual. 

Q.  They  discriminate  against  the  union  in  what  way  ? — A.  By  seeking  to  keep  the 
men  out  of  it 

Q.  Does  that  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  strikes? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  in  this 
way:  It  creates  dissension  and  dissatis&ction  amon^  the  workers  as  a  whole,  and  the 
conditions  not  being  such  as  the  workers  would  desire  them,  the  general  outcome,  in 
my  experience  in  our  district,  has  been  that  a  strike  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 

gurpose  of  amending  them.  For  instance,  the  companies  in  that  district  in  the  |>ast 
ave  sought  to  alter  the  conditions  that  existed  from  1888  until  1893  without  serving 
notice  on  the  employees,  without  givine  them  a  day's  notice,  such  as  altering  the 
screens,  etc.  By  the  agreement  we  had  at  that  time,  the  screens  should  be  12  feet 
long,  4}  feet  wide,  and  li  inches  between  the  bars,  and  27  inches  pitch.  They  sought 
to  alter  the  conditions  without  giving  any  notice  that  they  would  alter  them. 
There  would  always  be  some  people  who  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  companies' 
interests,  and  they  would  seek  to  beat  the  men,  and  the  men  would  not  give  way, 
and  the  result  would  be  a  strike. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  these  conditions  altered  ?— A.  To  the  extent  of  making  the 
screens  14  feet  lone  and  from  5}  to  6}  feet  wide.  The  screen  at  that  time  was  a  flat 
bar,  and  they  sou^t  to  put  in  the  diamond  screen. 

Q.  What  is  the  space  between  the  bars  with  the  diamond  bar? — ^A.  The  same  as 
the  other — IJ  inches. 

Q.  Do  joxx  think  that  such  radical  changes  ^ing  into  effect  without  notice  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  strike? — ^A.  I  certainly  do;  I  know  it  was. 

Q.  What  would  this  change  mean  to  the  miners,  in  dollars  and  cents,  per  month 
or  per  day,  on  an  average? — ^A.  Well,  now,  that  I  could  not  say  without  figuring  it 
out,  and  I  have  not  had  the  time. 

Q.  In  a  general  way? — ^A.  In  a  general  way,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  all  the 
way  from  3  to  6  per  cent.  I  think  it  would  be  about  that.  I  don't  want  to  state  in 
any  way  but  what  I  really  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  causes? — A.  Yes,  there  have  been  other  causes  leading  up 
to  dissatisfaction  and  stoppage  of  work.  There  is  the  ventilation  of  the  mines;  it  has 
been  bad,  in  a  bad  condition;  the  men  protested  against  it,  and  some  of  them  would 
go  home  on  account  of  %  and  as  a  consequence,  when  some  men  went  home  the 
m^oritv  of  them  would  go  home.    The  ventilation  has  not  been  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  why  did  they  go  home? — ^A.  Because  they  were  not  able  to  work — ^insufficient 
air  and  mines  full  of  smoke,  and  the  men  can  not  work  in  it  any  length  of  time  as  a 
man  ouffht  to  work;  the  men  can  not  work  in  these  places.  There  hiave  been  other 
causes  tnat  have  created  dissatisfaction  and  stoppage  of  work  that  you  ought  to  see. 
Suppose  we  blow  the  whistle  to  return-  to  work  to-morrow.  There  would  probably 
be  two  or  three  box  cars  in  there  where  there  are  about  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  at 
work.  That  would  start  them  up  for  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
there  would  not  be  any  more  cars  and  the  men  would  have  to  go  home  again,  and  at 
last  they  would  get  di4gusted  with  it  and  discouraged  and  not  work  any  more  until 
sufficient  cars  were  obtained,  to  last  a  day  or  two,  and  then  go  to  work.    We  don't 

gurpose  putting  on  our  day  clothes  and  gomg  to  work  just  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
ave  to  go  home  and  make  another  change  of  clothing.  These  regulations  would 
create  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  and  there  would  be  a  stoppage  of  work. 

Q.  You  point  out  these  three  causes  as  being  the  chief  sources  of  strikes? — ^A. 
Well,  there  are  others.  These  are  only  the  temporary  ones,  leading  up  to  the  general 
strikes. 

Q.  Any  strikes  to  increase  wages,  or  by  reason  of  reduction  ?— A.  Yes,  we  have  had 
several  strikes  to  advance  wages  and  to  protest  against  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Were  they  successful? — ^A.  Some  o*  them  were  and  some  were  not.  We  had  a 
strike  two  years  ago  last  December  and  were  successful  in  it,  and  on  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary they  made  another  demand  on  the  mine  operators  for  an  advance  in  wages,  and 
if  I  remember  correctly  we  struck  seven  days,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  State 
board  of  arbitration.  After  submitting  the  case  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration  the 
companies  refused  to  arbitrate,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  days,  there  was  an 
agreement  effected  to  put  the  case  into  the'hands  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  both 
parties  elected  their  representatives  and  the  case  was  to  be  heard  on  a  certain  day. 
The  day  arrived,  and  1  think  they  sat  five  days  in  session — four  of  us — and  the 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  men.  The  companies  closed  down,  the  mines  and  would 
not  abide  by  the  decision.  They  were  the  Lafayette  mines.  At  that  time  th^>e  were 
two  of  them,  and  after  they  closed  down  the  mines  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
A  receiver.    Jud^e  Johnson,  of  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County  here,  ord^^ 
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the  receiver  to  go  and  operate  the  mine,  and  find  out  whether  it  coald  be  made  to 
pay.  The  receiver  filed  a  report  with  the  court,  and  said  that  the  mine  could  not 
be  operated  at  these  prices.  As  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  mine  was  closed  down 
and  the  other  mines  were  closed  down.  They  tried  to  force  the  issue,  and  the  men 
all  stopped  in  the  Lafayette  district  under  that  company.  They  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing. Five  members  compose  one  district.  After  they  held  the  mass  meeting  they 
decided  that  the  Lafayette  men  should  come  over  to  Louisville,  Marshall,  Story,  and 
Erie,  and  that  they  would  double  up  with  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  double  up? — ^A.  That  these  other  men  would  take  the 
men  in  with  them. 

Q.  Share  their  work  with  them? — ^A.  Share  their  work  with  them.  After  they 
did  that,  and  the  question  of  arbitrating  without  a  strike  was  not  successful,  they 
determined  then  the  only  thing  was  for  the  whole  district  to  come  out  again  and  see 
if  the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  could  not  be  enforced  and  the  mine 
operators  compelled  to  oi)erate  again.  The  property  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
Northern  (joal  Ck>mpany  in  some  way;  I  donH  know  just  what  way  it  was,  but  it 
was  turned  over  into  their  hands.  We  met  the  president  of  the  companv  several 
times,  and  they  still  would  not  abide  bv  the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. We  affected  a  compromise  and  the  men  resumed  work.  The  whole  district 
resumed  work.  The  terms  were  something  like  about  three  or  four  cents  less  than 
what  the  State  board  of  arbitration's  decision  was.  That  was  the  issue  made  at  that 
time,  though  we  did  everything  we  could  to  avoid  a  strike.  That  showed  to  me 
that  under  the  present  law,  so  far  as  the  corporation  could  not  be  made  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  it  was  not  of  any  great  benefit  to 
the  worker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  instances  in  which  the  decision  of  the  board  was 
i^ored  by  their  side? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  is  the  only  case  up  to  this 
time.  There  was  a  case  between  the  Baldwin  miners  and  the  Citizens  Coke  and 
Coal  Company,  and  the  State  board  of  arbitration  rendered  a  decision  in  that  case  in 
fovor  of  the  men,  and  the  Citizens  Coke  and  Coal  Company  carried  it  out  to  the 
letter,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  in  the  mines  of  that  State, 
what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  economic  result  of  strikes;  do  you  think  they  have 
been  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingmen  or  otherwise,  as  a  Whole? — 
A.  Well,  as  a  whole  I  would  say  no.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  and  in  certain 
cases,  I  would  sav — yes.  If  you.  for  instance,  take  the  case  we  had  in  our  count]^; 
we  had  a  strike  that  only  lasted  tour  or  five  days.  I  expect  the  condition  of  the  air 
had  something  to  do  with  our  gaining  it,  but  nevertheless  we  gained  it  and  gained 
the  advance  that  we  were  seeking.  Now  in  that  case  the  economic  condition  was 
such  that  it  was  a  benefit..  It  was  only  a  local  strike.  It  was  only  one  mine, 
because  all  the  other  mines  were  working. 

Q.  You  think  that  as  a  whole,  then,  strikes  have  not  been  economical  to  the 
workers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  a  majority  of  them  been  lost  or  won.  in  your. judgment? — ^A.  Well^  I  can 
not  answer  as  to  general  history.  I  would  not  like  to  say;  I  don't  just  at  this  tune 
remember;  but  in  our  district  they  have  not  been  successml. 

Q.  Where  the  point  of  issue,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  wages  or  what  it  may  be, 
is  £rectly  lost  to  the  miners  after  a  number  of  weeks  of  idleness,  is  it  your  judgment 
that  any  economical  advantages  result  from  such  idlenesei? — ^A.  Well,  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  not.  I  can  recite  you  cases  where  the  economic  condition  of  the  worker 
has  been  materially  benefited,  while  we  have  lost  the  strike;  and  I  can  point  you  to 
cases  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  beneficial  to  the  economical  condi- 
tion after  the  strike  has  been  gained.  And  there  are  times  when  a  body  of  organ- 
ized men  pass  through  a  strike  and  become  somewhat  demoralized,  and  lose  si^ht  of 
the  organization  and  everything  of  that  kind,  when  their  economical  condition  is 
benefited.  In  some  cases  it  leads  men  to  success  and  makes  them  more  determined; 
and  we  have  always  been  able  in  our  strikes  to  go  forward  with  a  movement,  whether 
we  won  or  lost,  and  maintain  our  ori^nization.  I  don't  want  to  be  quoted  this  time 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  strikes.  1  am  not  in  favor  of  strikes  where  conciliatory 
means  can  be  used,  wherebv  strikes  can  be  prevented.  I  am  in  favor  of  strikes  only 
where  it  is  the  last  resort  that  the  men  have.  When  conditions  come  to  a  strike,  I 
say  strike. 

Q.  Speakinff  of  the  economical  advantages,  from  what  you  state  I  take  it  that  the 
economy  of  the  strike  is  not  confined  to  merely  a  question  of  immediate  gain  or 
immediate  loss  in  wa^gefi^ — ^A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  other  underlying  principles  that  tend  to  bring  about  an  improvement 
or  prevent  one?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  And  that  is  rather  hard  to  measure  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  it  were  not  for  the  strike  and  the  fear  of  the  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ersj  what,  in  vour  judgment,  would  be  the  result?— A.  I  believe  the  economic  con- 
dition would  be  worse  than  it  is  to-day. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  maintains  wages  to  the  present  standard  in  your  State;  what 
are  the  principal  factors  ? — ^A.  The  principal  factor  that  maintains  wages,  so  far  as  the 
coal  miners  are  concerned  in  Boulder  county,  is  oiwiized  labor. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is.  The  political  situation 
does  not  help  us  a  particle. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  or  otherwise  to  advance  the  wages  of  men  without  demand  or 
request? — ^A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  yet,  and  I  don't  think  the  companies 
are  that  generous  that  they  will  come  to  you  and  give  you  an  advance  without  some 
effort. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  that? — ^A.  Never  have  seen  it ;  never  have 
heard  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  charge  sometimes  made  against  the  miners  where  there  is  a  strike,  that 
the  miners  as  a  trade  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  are  the  members  of  other  trades ; 
is  that  generally  true? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is ;  they  make  that  assertion  upon  us.  Whether 
it  is  true  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  observation  what  would  you  say  in  regard  to  that? — 
A.  Whenever  I  advocated  a  strike  I  do  so  only  under  conditions  that  may  stand  as 
just ;  I  never  propose  a  strike  unless  I  can  go  before  anybody  and  justify  my  action. 

Q.  Is  the  claim  generally  true  that  the  miners  are  more  ready  to  strike  than  the 
members  of  other  trades,  and  if  so,  why? — A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was? — ^A.  I  said,  they  make  that  assertion,  but  as  to 
the  truth  of  it  I  would  not  say,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  they  have  a  strike 
that  they  could  not  go  before  anybody  and  justify.  As  to  the  demand,  we  have  not 
always  been  sucoessiul  in  getting  it. 

Q.  Can  you  briefly  state  why  it  is  that  so  many  differences  arise  in  the  mining 
business,  as  compared  to  other  trades,  even  though  they  don't  result  in  strikes, 
although  they  may  justify  them?  Is  it  because  there  is  some  peculiar  condition  in 
that  trade  that  other  trades  are  free  from? — A.  I  think  so,  to  a  large  extent,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  peculiar  condition^ — ^A.  The  condition  of  the  coal  miner  is  a 
peculiar /x)ndition,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  a  man  must  make  a  study  of  it  before 
ne  can  understand  it.  For  instance,  up  in  our  district,  in  Boulder  County,  they 
have  two  methods  of  work.  We  have  some  men  working  by  the  pick  and  we 
have  others  that  load  after  the  machines.  Now,  that  coal  must  be  mined,  and 
it  must  be  sheared  when  it  is  done  by  the  pick.  Then  the  miner  must  Iciad  it 
out,  and  then  he  must  run  it  over  an  mch  and  quarter  screen,  and  then  it  must 
be  weighed;  and  then  he  must  timber  that  place,  so  that  he  will  be  safe  from 
danger;  and  as  a  ^nend  rule  he  must  use  considerable  of.  his  time  in  preparing  for 
coalj  so  that  he  will  not  be  injured — what  we  would  call  spiking  it  out  or  splicing  it 
out  mto  blocks,  and  more  or  less  of  his  time  is  a  big  loss,  and  tne  coal  miner  has  to 
stand  that  loss.  There  are  many  peculiarities  about  the  coal  miners'  business  that  I 
could  recite  now.  Placing  his  coal,  ete.,  is  a  peculiar  condition.  Now,  figuring  all 
of  these  things  out  to  arrive  at  a  just  price  for  his  producing  that  coal  is  a  matter 
that  everybody  can't  get  at.  They  don't  understand  it.  The  least  little  alteration 
in  any  of  these  particulars  may  amount  to  a  reduction,  and  if  the  companies  seek  to 
alter  any  of  these  conditions  without  notice  it  creates  dissension,  and  that  is  the  wa^ 
they  do.  They  probably  alter  this  a  little  and  that  a  little  about  his  work,  and  it 
makes  it  costlier  for  him  and  cuts  on  the  price  that  has  been  established  and  agreed 
upon. 

Q.  Conditions  are  constantly  changed  in  the  mines,  are  they — ^that  is  to  say,  new 
and  unexpected  conditions  are  being  discovered? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  necessitates  changes  in  wage  sch^ules? — ^A.  For  instance,  I  had  such  a 
case  just  broi]^ht  to  my  mind.  To-day  a  man  will  take  down  a  fall  of  coal,  and  the 
roof  or  the  ceuing,  whatever  we  call  it,  is  in  such  shape  that  it  will  have  to  be  tim- 
bered, and  that  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  timber,  maybe; 
to-day  his  coal  may  be  hard  and  to-morrow  it  may  be  soft;  and  we  are  paid  in  that 
distnct  on  the  lump-coal  basis,  so  the  more  lump  coal  you  get  the  more  you  make, 
and  the  more  slack  coal  you  get  the  less  money  you  make,  because  it  goes  through 
the  screens.  If  a  man  has  a  condition  like  that  come  about  he  can  not  make  much. 
So  that  these  conditions  alter  some  every  2  or  3  days  and  sometimes  every  day.  Some 
days  a  man  will  get  stuck  on  dirt  coming  into  his  coal,  and  they  will  prevent  it  from 
doms  in.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  will  have  to  put  more  powder  m  and  blast  his 
coal  down,  and  then  he  will  have  to  pick  the  dirt  out  from  amon^  the  coal.  If  he 
goes  not,  and  it  is  dumped  into  the  box  car,  he  will  probably  be  discharaed. 

Q.  Is  there  a  full  supply  of  timbers  for  your  men  at  all  timei^— A.  Iu>,  not  at  all 
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times.  Sometimes  a  man  is  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  time  by  having  to  go  and  Dorrow  some  timbers  from  his  neighbor  and  carry  them 
in  his  place  to  hold  up  the  roof. 

Q.  Have  you  any  State  laws  ffoveming  that? — ^A.  Tes,  and  they  are  no  good;  the 
State  laws  don't  amount  to  a  hiQ  of  beans. 

Q,  Is  the  safety  of  your  mines  and  the  machinery  examined  by  the  inspector? — ^A. 
Once  in  a  while  they  are. 


Q.  How  often?— A.  They  are  8a^i>ofled,  according  to  law,  to  be  examined  once  a 
month,  but  I  think  they  are  exammed  once  every  6  months;  that  is  about  all.    I 


and  a  deputy,  and  I  don't  believe  they  could  get  around  all  the  mines  and  examine 
them  accurately. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tne  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  to  see  that  these  special  lawsprovide 
for  sufficient  time  in  which  to  be  complied  with? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  his  duty.  Wnat  can 
he  do?  If  he  tells  the  company  that  a  certain  man  won't  timber,  there  is  no  penalty 
to  enforce  it.  I  will  give  you  a  case  that  happened  not  more  than  2  montns  ago: 
A  mine  inspector  went  into  a  mine  and  went  into  two  men's  places,  and  the  places 
were  not  in  a  very  safe  condition,  and  he  told  them  to  come  out.  He  went  to  tell 
the  company  or  the  superintendent  that  they  would  not  allow  these  men  to  work 
there  any  longer,  and  tnat  he  had  to  tell  them  to  quit.  Well,  the  superintendent 
would  not  give  them  another  place,  and  they  had  to  work  there  or  no  other  place. 
Now,  they  didn't  timber  it  or  fix  it  to  make  it  safe.  They  either  had  to  lose  the 
work,  by  the  inspector  telling  them  to  come  out  of  that  place,  or,  to  protect  their 
families — ^because  there  were  probabilities  that  they  could  not  get  work  at  any  of  the 
mines — go  back  to  the  old  place;  and  they  simply  went  back  to  the  old  ])lace.  The 
company  would  not  make  the  place  safe,  and  tney  had  no  way  of  enforcing  the  law 
because  there  was  no  penalty  behind  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  men  went 
back  to  work  and  they  never  did  anything  further  about  it.  What  is  the  use  in 
talking  about  the  law?  If  you  can  not  get  anything  through  the  labor  organizations 
you  can  not  get  anything  through  the  law. 

Q.  You  have  never  hi^  any  experience  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mine-inspection 
department  of  the  other  States,  have  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  m  England? — A.  Yes;  they  have  different  laws 
there.    The  inspector's  department  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State. 

Q.  Whjr  should  it  not  be  here?— A.  It  could  be  if  the  laws  were  all  right  That  is 
just  what  is  the  matter. 

Q.  The  principle  of  the  law  is  not  what  you  object  to,  it  is  rather  the  inadequacy 
of  it? — A.  Yes.  That  is  where  I  spoke  of  the  law.  The  law  is  here,  but  it  don't 
amount  to  anything.  In  England  I  know  they  could  not  be  better.  So  far  as  the 
sanitary  condition  and  ventilation  in  England  is  concerned,  they  must  attend  to  it, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  che  department  render  service  to  the  miners  of  Colorado? — 
A.  I  wiU  tell  you;  in  my  opinion,  the  department  renders  no  assistance  whatever, 
under  its  present  conditions,  to  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Q.  I  am  sp^iking  of  the  coal  miners,  you  understand? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
metalliferous  department  does. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  boycott  or  the  blacklist? — A.  So  far  as  the  boy- 
cott law  is  conoemedj  it  is  a  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  to  be  used  only  at 
certain  times.  It  is  ]ust  about  the  same  as  the  strike.  If  I  could  not  effect  a  settle- 
ment in  any  other  way  than  by  strike,  then  I  would  say  that  I  would  strike.  If  I 
could  not  make  the  strike  effect  a  settlement  with  the  employer,  then  I  would  apply 
the  boycott.  That  is  as  for  as  I  believe  in  the  boycott.  Now,  if  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  established  as  preventing  corporations  from  blacklisting  a  man,  then  I 
would  say,  abolish  the  boycott  law  as  well;  but  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
pass  any  kind  of  legislation  to  j>revent  the  corporations  from  blacklisting  a  man. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  abolish  the  boycott  law^  or  the  practice? — A.  Abolish  the 
law  and  tne  blacklist  law;  abolish  them  both.  If  you  keep  such  a  thing  I  would 
seek  to  get  an  equal  practice  for  the  other  people. 

Q.  You  want  the  members  to  abolish  the  practice  if  the  practice  of  the  blacklist  is 
abolished? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  an  antiboycott  law  in  this  State; 
that  the  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  repealing  it,  and  that  the  governor  refused  to 
sign  that  bill?— A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it 

Q.  So  that  there  is  an  antiboycott  law  now? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  law  preventing 
boycotting. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.}  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  law  that  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  was  against  blacklisting,  and  that  the  governor  declined  to  sign  it  because 
there  was  a  law  on  the  statute  book  at  the  time  against  both  blacklisting  and  boy- 
cotting?—A.  Yes;  I  understand  thatj  but  you  must  understand  that  the  blacklist  law 
was  never  repealed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  law  against  both  blacklisting  and  boycotting  on  the  statute  books 
now? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  one  against  blacklistSlng,  but  I  know  there 
is  one  against  boycotting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  blacklisting  practiced  pretty  generally? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  practiced  ^neraUy  or  not,  but  I  know  it  is  i>racticed. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  us  to  any  cases  m  whicn  it  is  practiced  without  injury  to  your- 
self?— ^A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  do  that,  but  1  know  it  is.  I  know  of  two  men 
who  have  been  blacklisted  in  this  State.  They  can  not  go  to  work  without  they 
have  friends  to  give  them  work.  I  know  of  one  man  that  I  had  to  intercede  for 
myself;  that  is,  I  didn't  do  it  myself,  but  I  got  another  party.  I  had  to  get  a 
preacher  to  get  a  man  work.  I  was  acquaint^  with  the  preacher,  and  the  man 
could  not  get  work,  and  so  I  asked  the  pr^icher  to  intercede  for  him,  and  he  got  him 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  you  and  your  family  to  give  such  infor- 
mation?— A.  Yes,  I  do;  I  know  it  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  system  of  blacklisting  is  pretty  well  perfected  and  prac- 
ticed generally  throughout  the  State  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  meUiods  are  employed  to  influence  results  other  than  the  boycott 
and  blacklist?  What  other  methods  are  employed  by  the  other  side  to  influence 
the  termination  of  the  strike  in  its  favor? — ^A.  I  will  tell  you  there  are  lots  of  ways. 
I  have  known  them  to  pay  employees  in  their  own  company  so  much  per  day  when 
they  have  had  strikes  to  go  around  and  find  out  what  this  one  says  and  wnat  the 
other  one  says;  and  then  mey  would  come  in  with  the  report  that  this  man  had  sold 
out,  and  another  man  was  teUing  this,  etc.,  until  they  got  up  a  general  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men.  I  have  also  known  them  to  send  men  from  Denver,  pick  them  up 
in  the  saloons,  to  get  a  keg  of  beer  and  set  them  up  to  the  boys  to  get  them  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  meth(^  of  this  kind.  They  employ  aU  of  these  methods.  I 
have  known  them  to  give  them  money  and  pay  them  to  go  out  from  Denver.  I 
know  the  men  who  were  sent  out  there  last  year  by  the  company  to  get  the  men  to 
go  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  cases  of  strikes  almost  any  methods  known  are  used  by  the 
other  side  that  are  calculated  to  produce  results;  tnat  is,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law? — A.  Well,  I  can  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the  labor  movement — 
and  I  think  I  have  been  near  the  head  and  in  close  touch  with  all  the  projects  that 
have  been  set  forward — that  the  object  is  only  to  accomplish  results;  and  I  can  say 
that  we  have  not  resorted  to  any  other  influence  than  solid  facts  and  reason.  We 
proi)ose  to  meet  the  operators  on  a  Mr  basis  and  to  show  them  that  we  know  that 
we  are  right. 

Q.  Do  you  support  your  men? — ^A.  The  best  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  call  a  strike  at  the  mines  of  competitors  who  are  supplying  your 
trade  while  your  men  are  idle? — A.  Sometimes  we  do,  but  as  a  general  thmg  we  don't 
have  to. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  known  to  you  that  you  don't  do  that  is  legal? — ^A.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  we  do  that  would  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  law. 

Q.  j&y  methods  that  are  moral  and  fair,  as  you  r^ard  them,  and  intended  to 
bringyabout  good  results  are  employed? — A.  We  nave  always  done  that. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  will,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  every  method  known  to 
them  and  calculated  to  serve  their  purpose? — ^A.  They  have  done  it.  I  don't  say 
they  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  Of  course  my  larger  experience  was  in  England 
in  the  labor  movement.  But  here  in  this  country,  in  the  last  two  or  three  str&es  I 
have  been  in,  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  contract  labor  imported  into  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Lafeiyette. 

Q.  Recently? — ^A,  Year  ago  last  May.     I  think  either  one  year  ago  or  two. 

Q.  What  number  was  imported? — ^A.  I  think  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men  came  in. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  imported  men,  though  they  didn't  try  to  send  them  in, 
because  we  sent  men  to  Denver  nere  and  had  them  stationed  at  the  depot  to  see  the 
men  who  had  been  offered  a  job  up  there  and  to  ask  them  not  to  go,  and  to  use  other 
moral  influences  to  keep  them  from  coming  into  the  mines.  And  then  we  had  men 
to  go  to  the  boarding  houses  and  lodging  houses  in  town  here,  and  if  they  found  any 
men  who  were  going  out  to  the  mines  they  would  talk  to  them  and  try  to  prevent 
them  from  going  by  reasoning  with  them.     And  then  if  we  found  the  men  wno  had 
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been  shipped  in  there  didn't  have  any  money  to^o  back,  we  would  explain  the  con- 
dition to  them  and  take  money  out  of  the  union  mnd  and  send  them  back  home  to 
Denver  or  anywhere  they  belonged. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  men  imported  into  any  other  point  in  the  State  that  ^rou  can 
recollect? — A.  Not  in  the  coal  mines.  They  were  imported  into  L^sulville  during  the 
Leadville  strike.  I  don't  know  of  any  others,  but  they  may  have  had  some  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  have  you? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law? — ^A.  Well,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  preventing  any  company  or  corporation  from  importing  any 
foreign  labor  into  a  State  to  take  the  place  of  men  out  on  a  strike,  demanding  their 
rights.    I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Q.  What  do  we  understuid  by  the  term  foreign  labor  in  this  particulai^ — A.  Labor 
from  an  adjoining  State. 

Q.  Or  any  other  State  of  the  Union? — ^A.  Or  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  compulsory  arbitration — compulsory  arbitration  by 
law? — ^A.  If  it  would  not  interfere  witn  the  men's  individual  liberty,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  even  if  it  does 
interfere  with  our  individual  liberty  a  little,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  law 
passed  compelling  the  employee  and  employer  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  board 
of  arbitration,  and  to  compel  tiiem  to  abide  b]^  the  decision.  For  instance,  that  was 
the  case  I  stated  a  whiLe  ago.  We  all  entered  into  an  agreement  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  board,  and  after  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration  was 
rendered  in  tavor  of  the  men  the  company  refused  to  abide  by  it  and  closed  down  the 
mine  and  forced  the  men  out.  I  thizik  that  when  comf^anies  like  that  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  that  State  there  should  be  some  means  or  some  way  devised  to  compel 
them  to  stand  bv  their  agreement,  or  have  the  articles  of  incorporation  taken  away 
from  them  and  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  doing  business  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnat  compulsoiy  arbitration  would  be  a  remedy  for  that? — A. 
Compulsory  arbitration  would  not  oe  without  there  were  other  provisions.  While 
you  could  compel  them  to  ^o  to  arbitration,  the  question  would  then  arise.  Could  you 
compel  them  to  abide  by  it?  If  they  would  not  abide  by  it  the  law  should  compel 
them  to  close  down  their  enterprise.  Then  after  a  while  they  could  resume  their 
enterorise;  they  could  organize  their  company  with  a  new  scale  of  wages,  and  do  it 
on  a  different  bads.  In  that  case  I  think  there  should  be  very  stringent  laws  passed, 
so  that  these  men  could  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  State,  because  virtually 
they  do  it. 

Q.  You  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  system? — A.  If  prop- 
erly carried  out  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  injunction  in  strikes? — A.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  the  injunction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  ever  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  people.  I  want  to  state  a  case  where  they  served  an  injunction 
upon  me.  I  was  out  prospecting.  I  was  on  the  executive  board  at  the  time.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  union,  and  I  went  out  prospecting  for  about  3  months.  We 
were  on  strike,  and  I  was  coming  home  every  night.  The  first  thing  I  knew  the 
sheriff  served  an  injunction  restraining  us  from  doing  certain  things,  when  I  was 
not  doine  anything.    I  was  not  even  participating  in  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  do  anything? — A.  I  was  out  prospecting,  and  when  I  came 
in  the  sheriff  had  got  an  injunction  to  hold  us  responsiole  for  everything;  and  if 
there  had  been  a  fight  at  the  saloon  I  would  have  been  held  responsible  for  that,  I 
^ess.  They  held  four  of  us  responsible.  Now,  if  the  courts  are  goin^  to  allow  these 
injunctions  to  be  seryed  on  the  men  who  are  not  going  to  do  an)rthing,  the  courts 
should  be  pretty  particular,  and  should  make  an  investig^ation  before  they  do  it.  We 
tried  to  dissolve  tnat  injunction.  .The  Western  Federation  of  Labor  tried  to  bring 
the  company  before  the  court  to  get  the  injunction  dissolved.  It  was  just  simply  a 
waste  of  money;  they  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  All  during  that  strike  there 
was  not  the  slightest  violence.  Everybody  laid  down  their  arms  and  just  stood 
quietly.  Now,  if  we  had  tried  to  get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  corporation  hx)m 
putting  a  blacklist  upon  us  they  would  not  have  given  it  to  us. 

Q.  When  was  this  injunction  served  upon  you? — A.  About  the  16th  or  17th  of 
June.    It  was  the  last  strike  we  had;  in  1897,  I  ^ess. 

Q.  You  positively  state  you  had  intended  no  violence? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  did  not  commit  any? — A.  No;  and  did  not  intend  to. 

Q.  Can  you  so  state  for  the  other  parties? — A.  Yes;  I  can  tell  that  they  did  not. 

Q-  They  were  working  with  you,  were  they? — A.  No;  one  of  them  had  a  farm, 
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and  he  was  working  on  the  farm  at  that  time.  It  was  the  four  of  us  that  had  de- 
fended the  miners  in  the  State  before  the  State  board  of  arbitration;  and  I  guess  it 
was  because  of  that  that  they  wanted  to  enjoin  us,  because  we  were  the  members 
that  went  before  the  State  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  injunction? — No,  I  think  not.^ 

Q.  Wages  and  methc^s  of  payment;  what  terms  of  payment  do  you  believe  are 
best  adapted  to  the  miners,  weekly  or  semimonthly  or  monthly  ? — A.  I  think  semi- 
monthly payments  would  meet  tne  requirements  of  the  miners,  as  a  general  thing, 
pretty  satis&ctorily.    I  believe  in  the  weekly  payment  also. 

Q.  Does  it  have  an  advantage  over  the  monthly  payment? — A.  Considerable. 

Q,  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  time  work  or  piecework,  overtime  work  and 
taskwork;  you  haven't  much  of  that  in  the  mines? — A.  No;  not  as  a  general  thing. 
I  don't  beheve  in  the  men  working  overtime  without  it  is  a  case  of  emergency.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  a  case  of  emergency  it  is  all  rieht  for  a  man  to  work  a  few  hours 
later,  or  to  prepare  a  place  to  work  next  day.  In  these  cases,  and  where  there  is  life 
at  stake,  or  anything  like  that,  then,  of  course,  I  believe  in  the  men  working  over- 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  living  wage  of  a  miner? — A.  Well,  now  I 
will  tell  you  when  it  comes  down  to  the  living  waees,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we 
do  a  great  injustice  to  the  miners  and  everyb^y  else;  I  believe  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  all  he  produces. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  explain  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  a  man  who  goes  into  a  coal  mine 
and  produces  6  tons  of  coal,  whatever  that  would  bring  by  its  market  value,  has  a 
right  to  it 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  worked  in  a  mine  that  was  opened  up  and  equipped  by  some 
other  man's  money? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain. — A.  A  man  is  entitled  to  all  he 
produces.  The  present  system  will  not  grant  it  to  him;  but  if  the  State  operated  the 
coal  mines  and  everything,  then  it  would  be  a  different  proposition.  It  could  be 
brought  around  by  a  small  cost  to  the  State,  and  then  there  would  not  be  so  many 
men  deriving  a  surplus  from  the  production  of  that  coal  and  from  the  consumption 
of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  State  ownership  of  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  State  owned  the  mines,  is  it  not  a  &ct  that  even  under  that  rule  a  man 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the  product  that  he  produced?  The  wear 
and  tear  and  the  equipment  would  have  to  be  maintained. — A.  That  is  so;  but  the 
people  then  would  be  setting  the  benefit,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  a 
proposition  of  that  kind  where  the  majority  of  the  people  reaped  the  benefit,  even 
though  I  had  to  lose  so  much  of  my  proportion. 

Q.  How  would  the  majority  of  the  people  receive  the  benefit — by  cheapening  the 
cost? — A.  Yes;  by  the  cheapening  of  tne  production  of  the  coal.  It  woula  certainly 
be  produced  cheaper,  and  an  exorbitant  price  would  not  be  charged  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  could  produce  it  cheaper  than  the  companies? — A.  I 
think  80.  I  think  an  intelligent  man  with  any  kind  of  a  fair  disposition  would  seek 
to  do  that. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  of  the  miners  is  now  passing  through  the  screens 
in  your  district  or  your  State  in  the  way  of  slack  or  nut  coal? — A.  Thirty-three  and 
a  third  per  cent  in  the  Louisville  district  and  40  per  cent  in  the  Lafayette  district. 

Q.  Is  that  all?— A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  passes  through  the  screen? — A.  That  is,  through  IJ  inches.  Now,  lately, 
they  have  gone  to  work  to  make  a  different  screen.  They  put  in  what  you  woula 
call  a  shaker  screen.  I  guess  you  have  them  in  the  East.  That  measures  3  inches. 
Of  course  it  don't  make  any  difference,  because  the  coal  is  weighed  before  it  is 
dumped. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
products  of  certain  companies  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  State  passes  through 
the  screens? — A.  Well,  there  may  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  know  when 
I  was  oraanizin^  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  ana  went  to  the  mines  at  Bockvale, 
the  mesh  of  their  screen  was  3  inches,  so  consequently  more  slack  would  go  through. 
Now  we  hold  them  down  to  1  J-inch  mesh,  and  we  fix  the  per  cent  of  slack  at  33J  per 
cent  in  the  Louisville  district  and  in  the  Lafayette  district  at  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  the  miner  receive  compensation  for  that  which  passes  through  the 
screen? — A.  No;  we  don't  get  anything  for  it. 

Q.  If  the  coal  miners  of  Colorado  were  working  for  the  State,  w^ould  they  be  willing 
to  surrender  this  40  per  cent  of  their  labor  to  the  State,  as  they  are  doing  to  the  com- 
panies?— A.  I  don't  oelieve  they  would  have  to;  I  don't  think  that  would  be  asked. 

Q.  But  could  the  State  produce  cheaper  than  they  are  now  producing? — ^A.  I  will 
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tell  you  bow  the  State  would  produce  cheaper.  I  had  one  of  the  operators  tell  me, 
when  I  was  before  them  with  a  proposition,  that  they  would  not  operate  the  mine 
for  less  than  20  or  25  per  cent,  and  that  they  wanted  about  50.  I  think  that  is  an 
enormous  profit,  and  m  the  mines  in  England  they  were  satisfied  with  7  per  cent, 
and  had  three  times  the  amount  of  money  invested  that  is  invested  here.  They 
would  not  begin  to  operate  them  here  for  less  than  20  or  25  per  cent.  The  Slate 
would  not  require  that  percentage. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  tne  subject  of  screens,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  explain. to  the 
commission  wherein  the  miners  don't  receive  any  compensation  for  that  part  of  the 
product  that  passes  through  the  screens,  as  it  has  been  stated  before  the  commission 
that  such  was  paid  for? — ^A.  I  fail  to  see  where  it  has  ever  been  paid  for. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection  what  price  per  ton  }rou  receive 
for  screened  coal,  l}-inch  coal,  in  the  district  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago,  the 
Louisville  district?  What  is  the  price  there  for  mining  coal? — ^A.  They  get  80 
cents  per  ton  by  the  pick  and  50  cents  per  ton  by  the  machine. 

Q.  The  pick  price  will  serve  our  purpose.  What  is  the  price  for  run-of-mine  coal  in 
the  same  district;  three-quarters  of  that,  is  it? — A.  That  is  33i  per  cent;  I  think  that 
is  the  way  thev  base  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  price;  can  you  state  the  figuree^ — ^A.  On  the  pick  basis  I  think  it 
would  be  about  53i  cents. 

Q.  Fiftj-three  and  one-third  cents  for  mining  the  same  vein  of  coal  on  the  run-of- 
mine  basis  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  80  cents  upon  the  screen  basi^ — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  be  right,  explain  in  your  own  way  and  as  fullv  as  you  care  to  wherein 
a  miner  does  not  receive  pay  for  the  fine  coal. — ^A.  In  the  first  place  the  miner 
does  not  receive  pay  for  the  slack  from  the  ^t  that  in  a  general  sense  the  companies 
make  three  grades  of  coal.  It  runs  through  an  inch  and  a  quarter  bar,  and  they 
have  what  we  call  an  unscreened  coal;  it  makes  a  nut  coal;  and  they  have  another 
screen,  a  back-over  screen,  that  makes  a  pea  coal;  so  that  they  have  three  grades  of 
coal  tnat  thev  make,  and  I  think  they  oase  the  miners'  tonna^  on  two  grades  of 
coal — on  the  slack  coal  and  the  lump  coal.  That  being  the  case,  tney  are  still  getting 
one-third  when  they  make  the  three  grades  of  coal.  They  are  making  one-third 
more  coal  out  of  the  product  of  the  miner  than  he  is  getting  paid  for.  Consequently 
he  don't  get  paid  for  that  one-third  that  the  people  say  he  does.  Many  of  the  miners 
don't  understand  it  unless  it  is  explained  to  tnem  thoroughly,  but  the  intelligent 
miners  do.  Now  take  Bock  vale  for  instance;  they  pay  the  miner  down  there  50  cents 
per  ton.  I  make  the  tonnage  reluctantly  for  fear  I  may  be  wrong.  They  nm  that 
coal  through  a  3-inch  screen;  they  have  a  back-over  screen;  then  they  have  to  elevate 
the  coal  that  goes  through  this  screen,  and  it  is  then  put  through  the  inch  and  a 
Quarter  screen.  This  coal  that  goes  through  the  inch  and  a  quarter  screen  goes  to 
tne  slack  car  and  is  shipped  to  Denver.  Then  they  have  a  nut  coal  that  they  sell  in 
Pueblo  for  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  lump  coal  that  goes  through  the  3-inch  screen  they 
sell  for  15.50  per  ton.  The  fine  coal  is  shipped  to  Denver,  here  to  compete  against 
the  slack  coal  of  the  Northern  Coal  Company,  and  is  put  into  such  places  as  the 
Equitable  Building  to  run  the  elevators  witn,  etc.  They  pay  about  20  or  30  cents  per 
ton  for  it.  There  are  three  nudes  of  coal,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  man  that  produces 
it  is  based  on  two  grades,  so  that  consequently  he  don't  get  paid  for  the  coal  that  they 
claim  he  does.    Up  in  our  district  it  is  the  same  way. 

Q.  Now  vou  have  these  prices  fixed  at  33J  and  80  cents,  respectively.  These  prices 
are  arrived  at  for  the  run-of-mine  coal,  according  to  the  proportion  of  screenings 
passing  through  the  screens  from  each  ton  of  coaj,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes.  I  want 
you  to  remember  this,  that  in  fixing  the  price  of  80  cents  per  ton,  we  could  not  get  it 
on  the  whole  of  the  coal  produced,  and  we  had  to  make  it  up  tiie  best  way  we  could. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  one-third  of  your  coal  passes  through  the  screen  in  that 
district? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  the  Louisville  district,  as  a  general  thing,  that  one- 
third  goes  through  the  screen. 

Q.  What  passes  through  is  in  the  nature  of  slack,  pea,  and  nut  coal.  Are  there 
any  reasons  that  you  can  assign  why  the  miners  do  not  receive  pay  for  this  refuse 
coal? — A.  No:  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  reasons  I  can  rive  now. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  the  coal  company  mining  coal  upon  uie  screen  basis  in  the  dis- 
trict mentioned  by  you,  the  Louisville  district,  were  paying  80  cents  per  ton  for  mining 
it,  and  they  found  that  they  no  longer  had  a  market  for  screened  coal,  and  went  to 
the  miners  and  said,  **  we  want  coal  mined  on  the  run-of-mine  basis,"  you  would  at 
once  concede  them  the  risht  to  cut  down  to  53}  cents,  would  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  wnan  there  were  no  screens  in  coal  mines,  was  there  not? — A. 
That  was  before  my  day. 

Q.  When  the  screen  was  planted  at  the  mines,  inch  and  a  quarter  between  the  bars, 
taking  33}  and  40  per  cent  of  the  men's  labor  from  them,  was  the  price  at  that  time 
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increased  in  proportion? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was,  because  it  was  just  as  I  told 
you  before.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Louisville  district  we  had  an  understanding 
with  the  companies  that  the  screen  should  be  a  certain  length  and  a  certain  width, 
and  they  sougnt  to  bring  in  a  different  screen,  and  yet  when  the  screen  was  put  in  the 
price  of  tonnage  did  not  eo  up  any;  in  fact  it  came  down.  From  1888  to  1893  we  had 
92}  cents  for  oigging  coalwitn  a  pick,  and  we  had  a  screen  then  12  feet  long,  4}  feet 
wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  bar,  and  flat  bar  at  that,  while  to-day  we  have  a 
14-foot  screen^  5}  feet  wide,  and  diamond  bar^  and  we  are  getting  80  cents  per  ton.  So 
that  the  condition  from  1888  to  the  present  tmie  has  grown  worse  with  respect  to  the 
screens,  by  the  ton  and  in  every  particular.  The  machine  that  has  been  mtroduced 
in  this  district  makes  a  lareer  percentage  of  slack  coal,  consequently  it  is  more  advan- 
tage to  the  company  to  mtuce  this  nut  and  pea  coal.  A  man  mining  by  the  pick  wiU 
not  make  so  much  of  it  by  20  per  cent 

Q.  Your  position  is  that  the  miners  do  not  receive  pay  for  that  which  passes  through 
the  screen^ — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  the  operator  do  with  that  which  passes  through? — A.  Sells  it  in  the 
Denver  market. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  price  does  he  receive  for  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  How  has  the  nut  coal  sold  in  proportion  to  the  laige  coal? — ^A.  I  think  they  sell 
it  at  about  $1.30  per  ton.    I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  Atthemine^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  the  laige  coal  sell  foi? — A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  What  does  pea  coal  sell  for,  and  slack? — A.  I  think  they  get  50  cents  per  ton 
for  the  slack;  I  think  either  60  or  60  cents  per  ton;  one  of  these  two  prices. 

Q.  Do  they  find  a  market  for  the  slack? — A.  I  don't  see  any  of  it  standing  around 
the  mines. 

Q.  You  don't  see  any  of  it  wasted? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  miner  should  not  be  paid  for  his  coal  before 
it  is  screened,  and  why  it  should  not  be  weighed  and  credited  to  him  before  screen- 
ing, and  why  the  operator  after  doing  that  could  not  screen  it  and  put  it  on  the 
market  just  as  he  does  the  other  coal? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  ne  could  not 
I  have  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  company  over  the  matter,  but  I  have  always 
contended  that  the  only  way  for  them  to  do  was  to  put  screen  scales  in,  and  then 
they  could  turn  out  any  Kind  of  coal  they  wanted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  the  only  wajj? — A.  Yes.  So  far  as  the  miner  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  say  as  to  the  standard  of  living  that  it  is  a  pretty  slim  standard. 

Q.  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  it  was  10  years  ago?— A.  It  is  a  good  deal  worse. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  That  is  a  great  question,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  answer 
it  satLsfactorily  or  not;  but  I  think  I  can  answer  it  to  my  own  satisfaction  now.  The 
introduction  of  machines  is  one  of  the  causes  in  that  district.  The  northern  district 
is  a  peculiar  district;  its  market  is  Denver  and  it  has  a  local  market  in  a  way  at  Fort 
Colhns,  Greeley,  Loveland,  and  those  places.  The  machines  that  have  been  intro- 
duced have  created  in  a  very  short  time  a  larae  production  of  coal,  and  the  men  under 
the  system  of  machine  work  don't  make  within  one  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  what 
they  could  make  by  the  pick,  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  there  not  being  a  large 
market  for  the  coal,  a  laige  production  of  it  at  the  mines  cuts  down  the  average 
number  of  working  days  per  vear,  and  therefore  does  not  give  the  miner  the  time 
to  work  that  it  otherwise  would. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  standard  of  living  among  the  miners  is  largely  regu- 
lated by  their  incomes? — A.  Yes;  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Y  ou  are  working  the  shorter  workday,  are  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  improve  or  diminish  the  standard  of  living — A.  In  my  jud^ent  it 
improves  the  social  condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  whether  it  would 
improve  his  economic  condition  in  time.  I  believe  it  will  improve  his  economic 
condition,  and  consequently  improve  his  standard  of  living. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  store  orders  and  payments  m  kind. — A.  We  have  that 
in  our  district,  but  I  don't  approve  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  company  store  in  your  district? — ^A.  They  have  some  kind  of  a  com- 
pany store,  but  they  don't  compel  anybody  to  deal  there;  though  as  a  general  thing 
I  guess  the^  do  deal  there. 

Q.  Any  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  any  of  the  men  to  deal  in  any  particular 
store? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  are  the  stores  associated  with  the  companies? — ^A.  In  that  the  companies 
own  them,  and  have  their  agents  in  there  to  run  them,  and  the  companies  pay  for 
everything.    We  have  not  any  in  Louisville,  but  in  Lafayette  they  have. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  generally  trade  in  the  store  owned  by  the  company  that  employs 
them? — A.  Well  I  don't  know  for  sure  whether  they  do  or  not^  but  this  I  do  Imow, 
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that  as  far  as  Louisville  is  ooncemed  any  proposition  of  that  kind  has  always  been 
obnoxious  to  the  men,  and  we  have  discussad  it  in  the  union  meetinss.  It  is  a  matter 
we  have  never  had  to  deal  with.  When  we  were  informed  that  uie  company  was 
coming  in  there  with  a  storey  we  talked  about  the  matter  and  notified  the  company 
that  if  they  came  in  there  with  a  store  we  would  refuse  to  deal  at  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse? — ^A.  We  absolutely  refused. 

Q.  How  are  the  stores  supported,  by  the  general  patronage? — ^A.  Yes;  by  the  gen- 
eral patronage. 

Q.  Where  the  miners  deal  in  these  stores,  is  the  amount  of  their  purchase  taken 
from  their  wageel? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  run  a  book  account? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  stores  are  not  generally  patronized  by  the  miners? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  they  are.  So  far  as  Louisville  is  concerned  we  have  not  any  there,  and  they 
don't  deal  at  Lafayette  because  we  fight  against  it.  The  miners  at  Louisville  don't 
deal  at  Lafayette. 

Q.  Have  you  any  comxxany  houses  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  your  wases  higher  or  lo^er  than  10  years  ago? — ^A.  So  far  as  the  men  who 
produce  coal  by  the  ton  are  concerned,  in  the  last  10  years  they  have  suffered  a 
reduction  of  12^  cents  in  the  tonnage,  ana  as  I  stated  some  time  ago,  in  my  judgment 
the  altering  of  the  screens  would  make  from  3  to  5  per  cent  reduction,  and  that 
would  make  to  the  men  about  17}  cents  reduction  since  1888. 

Q.  Has  the  capacity  of  the  miners  to  produce  increased  in  that  time  by  reason  of  a 
better  vein,  improved  machinery,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  At  that  time  we  had 
92}  cents,  and  we  had  quite  a  bit  better  veins  than  we  have  now,  so  far  as  the  thick- 
ness of  coal  is  concemea,  and  natural  opportunities  for  working  it.  The  methods  of 
mining  it  by  hand  are  about  the  same;  tne  methods  of  mining  it  by  pick  work  are 
about  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  then. 

Q.  Have  you  a  greater  or  less  number  of  miners  employed  in  your  district  than  at 
any  other  time? — ^A.  We  have  a  less  number.  The  mtroduction  of  machinery  has 
dii^laced,  I  expect,  about  one-third  of  the  men  that  were  employed  in  that  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  miners  thrown  entirely  out  of  work  or  emplojrment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  not  find  emplojnnent? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment since  the  formation  of  this  Northern  Coal  Company.  They  have  manipulated 
things  so  that  quite  a  lot  of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 

Q.  What  becomes  of  these  men? — ^A.  Oh,  some  go  in  the  hills,  some  on  the  farm, 
some  go  East,  and  some  go  West. 

Q.  They  have  no  chilc&en  employed  in  the  mines,  have  they? — A.  What  we  call 
trapper  boys. 

Q.  No  boys  mining  coal?— A.  Yes,  we  have  some  boys  in  with  their  fathers. 

Q.  At  what  age? — ^A.  I  guess  they  run  all  the  way  from  13  to  16  years  of  age. 
There  are  small  ones  there,  I  know  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  boys  of  that  age? — ^A.  It  generally 
causes  dissatisfaction;  generally  baa  results. 

Q.  Can  you  state  as  to  the  causes  of  irr^ular  employment? — A.  No,  I  could  not. 
Of  course  the  coal  company  has  the  r^ulation  of  that,  and  it  is  a  very  hajxl  matter 
for  the  men  to  get  on  the  inside  track  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  of  the  days  worked  last  year  in  the  territory  that  you  are 
familiar  with? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  what  last  year's  was;  I  can  tell 
you  the  year  before;  the  year  before  at  the  mine  where  I  was  working  it  was  llf 
days  per  month. 

Q.  For  the  whole  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  more  or  less  than  that  during  the  past  year,  acoording  to  your  judgment? — 
A.  Last  year  was  an  exceptional  year;  it  was  a  hard  one.  I  don't  believe  it  was 
any  more  than  that  This  mine  I  am  working  on  did  better  than  any  other  mine  in 
the  district. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  day?— A.  Nine  and  one-half  in 
Louisville.    We  worked  10  hours,  but  of  course  we  had  a  half  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  You  were  working  10  hours  at  that  time.  Has  this  8-hour  law  had  any 
effect? — A.  Yes,  we  are  working  under  the  8-hour  law  now. 

Q.  Since  the  8-hour  law  went  mto  effect  you  have  work»i  8  hours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it,  satisfactory?— A.  I  have  no  kick  coming.    It  is  all  right 

Q.  What  ia  the  production  of  your  mine  to-day  compared  with  what  it  was  before 
the  law  went  into  effect;  are  you  able  to  hoist  as  much  coal?— A.  There  is  but  very 
little  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  work  harder  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  mine? — A. 
No,  I  don't  think  they  do.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with  the  regular  pace 
ana  work  the  same  as  they  were  working  under  the  10  hour  system. 
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Q.  If  they  don't  work  harder  there  must  necessarily  be  a  foiling  off  in  the  ontpnt 
of  the  mine,  unless  the  number  of  men  is  increased 7 — ^A.  There  is  but  little  difference; 
I  will  explun  that.  Under  the  10  hour  system,  from  about  half  past  3  o'clock  to  5 
o'  clock  the  work  begins  to  slack  up.  I  took  weight  there  for  a  year  at  one  of  the  mines, 
and  while  I  would  hoist  250  tons  m  the  forenoon,  about  half  past  2  or  3  o'clock  it  would 
probably  begin  to  slack  up.  Beginning  about  half  past  12,  up  to  3  o'clock  we  would 
probably  be  able  to  hoist  150  tons  more,  making  400  tons.  The  next  2  hours  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  hoist  50  tons.  The  men  would  get  tired  and  quit  loadins 
at  4  o'clock,  some  of  the  men  would  get  out  of  coal  and  they  would  come  out  and 
CO  home,  and  leave  it  for  the  machine  men  to  do  that  night,  and  work  at  it  next  day. 
As  a  general  thing  they  quit  about  half  past  3  under  the  8-hour  law,  and  as  they 
run  pretty  fast  up  to  that  time  it  makes  but  very  little  difference  as  to  the  output  of 
coal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  regulating  screens  or  anticompany-store  laws  in  this  State, 
that  you  know  of? — ^A.  Not  that  I  £iow  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  laws— antiscreen  laws  or 
anticompany-store  laws?— A.  I  think  there  should  be  an  antiscreen  law.  Two  years 
ago  from  this  last  legislature  we  had  a  bill  submitted  from  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  union  to  a  lawyer  to  see  if  it  was  constitutional,  and  eave  it  to  one  of  our  rep- 
resentatives, and  he  was  successful  in  getting  it  through  the  house  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  through  the  senate  on  two  readings;  and  the  corporations  gave  $500  to  steal 
the  bill,  and  tne  bill  was  stolen.  Now,  the  man  that  had  the  bill  told  me  that  him- 
self. He  told  me  he  wanted  to  get  the  bill  before  the  session  of  the  senate  one  day 
and  he  could  not  find  it  any  place. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  le^slation  as  to  the  company  store,  have  you? — ^A.  We 
had  a  bill  passed  in  the  last  legislature,  preventing  company  stores. 

Q.  Is  that  law  operative? — ^A.  They  do  abolish  truck  stores,  ete.  I  understand  it 
is  on  the  statute  books  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

Q.  Is  it  operative? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  it  is.  There  is  always  a  way  to  get  around 
such  things  somehow  or  another,  and  that  makes  it  inoperative.  I  was  informed  by 
a  man  who  came  up  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State — if  I  could  rely  upon  what 
he  told  me — that  it  was  inoperative.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  when  I  was  at  the 
convention  of  the  State  federation  of  Labor  here  in  Denver  for  7  or  8  days,  he 
told  me  that  the  business  men  of  Trinidad  sent  him  up  here  as  a  committee  to  see 
what  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  would  do,  if  anything,  to  enforce  the  law  regard- 
ins  the  trucking  system. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  for  such  laws? — ^A.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  laws. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  best  and  surest  way  of  securing  results,  as  to 
these  questions,  by  law  or  by  the  action  of  the  trades  umons,  and  education  of  the 
people? — ^A.  I  have  always  contended,  and  do  up  to  this  time,  that  the  only  way  for 
the  laboring  people  to  get  anything,  until  our  poUticians  are  regenerated,  will  be  to 

r^t  it  through  organized  labor,  and  if  we  can  not  set  it  through  organized  labor  then 
don't  know  where  we  will  get  it,  and  I  guess  the  case  is  hopeless.  But  I  believe 
that  we  can.  I  believe  that  if  the  supreme  court  declares  this  law  unconstitutional, 
the  laboring  men  will  have  this  law  here  anyway,  and  that  we  will  get  to  work  8 
hours  anyway;  and  after  a  littie  while  wages  will  regulate  themselves  according  to 
supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Cooperation,  ete.,  topic  5   have  vou  had  that  here? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  had  it. 

Q.  Witn  what  results? — A.  Pretty  rair  results. 

Q.  Is  it  in  effect? — A.  In  the  formation  of  this  Northern  Coal  Company  they  were 
all  bought  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  success  of  the  copartnership,  and  the  profit  sharing— A.  The 
men  were  satisfied  and  made  fair  wages  under  it. 

Q.  Are  these  methods  practical? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Give  satisfaction  to  those  engaged  in  them? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  it  practiced? — ^A.  To  the  extent  of  producing  aU  the  way 
from  200  to  250  tons  per  day. 

Q.  Single  mine,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owned  by  the  miners?— A.  They  didn't  own  the  coal  property;  that  is,  they 
didn't  own  the  land;  they  leased  it  and  paid  so  much  royalty  to  the  landowner. 

Q.  Was  it  finally  abanaoned,  or  was  it  taken  from  them? — ^A.  This  Northern  Coal 
Company  bought  up  the  whole  business;  bought  the  land  and  lease;  bought  these 
people  all  out.  There  in  the  Erie  district  we  still  have  one  of  those  mines  operating 
under  this  system.  They  would  not  sell,  but  they  sell  their  toimage;  that  is,  all  the 
coal  they  produce,  and  these  people  are  goin^  to  take  it,  and  on  the  profit-sharing 
plan,  or  cooperative  system,  they  will  get  their  dividends,  of  course. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  plans  along  these  lines  for  improving  the  condition 
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of  the  workmen?— A.  Well,  apart  from  the  profitHsharmg  bnsmess  or  system  if  it 
could  be  bronght  aromid,  and  I  believe  it  could,  I  believe  the  system  of  cooperation 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  miner. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  insurance  among  its  men? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any;  not  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Any  service  pensions,  or  old-age  pensions?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Immigration — what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject? — ^A.  There  are  two  phases 
of  that  question  that  I  have  always  considered.  I  have  always  held,  according  to  the 
God-given  ri^ht  of  humanity,  we  have  no  right  as  human  bemgs  to  say  what  part  of 
this  earth  this  man  shall  be  planted  on;  but  I  believe  it  is  right  where  immigration, 
and  especially  ignorant  immigrants  are  shipped  in,  that  we  should  take  a  stand  on 
these  tnings,  and  that  it  should  be  restrictea,  at  least.  Now,  that  is  about  the  way  I 
think  of  the  immigration  Question. 

Q.  To  what  extent  should  it  be  restricted? — ^A.  In  that  a  man  can  understand  some 
of  the  Enfflish  language  and  have  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  so  that  he  can 
understand  business  transactions  as  they*  are  submitted  to  him.  It  is  a  hard  matter, 
you  know,  to  bring  an  ignorant  man  into  any  community  from  other  nations,  who 
does  not  understand  anything  about  the  problems  of  life,  does  not  understand  much 
about  civilization,  and  of  whom  you  could  not  make  an  American  citizen.  I  have 
always  held  that,  as  to  myself,  as  an  individual,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  a  man 
shall  be  planted  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  if  his  desire  is  to  so  to  Germany. 

Q.  In  restrictinff  the  immigrants  from  coming  here,  ^ou  would  not  necessarily  be 
saying  that,  would  you? — A.  Wh}r,  it  would;  of  course  it  would. 

Q.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  would  be  leaving  the  whole  world  open  to  him 
excepting  the  United  States,  would  it  not?— A.  It  would  be^  but  we  would  be  specify- 
ing that  ne  should  not  come  to  a  certain  place.  I  don't  beheVe  that  one  man  or  com- 
munis of  men  or  any  nation  has  a  right  to  s&y  that  it  will  rule  this  earth. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  is  an  injustice  to  that  race  of  people? — 
A.  I  believe  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  God-given  rights  of  humanity;  yet  I  believe  the 
nation*  ought  to  educate  its  subjects  so  that  they  can  be  able  to  understand  in  what- 
ever land  they  may  go  to;  they  should  understand  the  English  language  thoroughly. 

Q.  We  are  dealine  with  the  actual  condition  and  not  the  theory,  ana  we  want  your 
opinions  as  well  demied  as  you  will  give  them  to  us.  Do  you  believe  that  the  moral 
standard  of  the  immigrant  should  be  taken  into  account? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  should  also  be  fixed  as  one  of  the 
qualifications? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  heavy  immigration  from  European  countries  into  the  United 
States  has  seriously  i^ected  the  wages  of  the  workin^en? — A.  I  believe  it  has  to  a 
larse  extent  It  aid  in  early  days.  I  don't  believe  it  does  it  so  much  to-day  as  in 
eany  days. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  the  subject  of  immigration? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  believe  I  have.  So  far  as  the  colored  labor  is  concerned,  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  with  that.  So  far  as  the  non-English  speaking  labor  in  concerned,  we 
have  quite  a  lot  of  that  in  our  district;  we  have  Hungarians,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Grermans,  Austrians,  all  kinds;  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  very  fair  men;  pretty 
good  men,  some  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there? — A.  Some  of  them  have  been  there  all  the  way 
from  three,  six,  seven,  and  eight  years. 

Q.  Are  they  better  men  from  your  standpoint  than  when  they  first  came? — A.  A 
great  deal  better. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  a  number  equally  as  large  as  the  number  now  there  came 
to-morrow  into  your  district  or  some  other  mining  district  and  knew  as  little  about 
our  conditions  here  as  these  men  knew  when  they  came,  would  the  same  result  not 
be  reached? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  But  then  they  have  to  be  educated  when 
they  come. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  usually  to  educate  them? — ^A.  It  takes  a  long  time,  unless 
you  get  a  fellow  Italian  or  Austrian  to  teach  him. 

Q.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  is  the  effect  upon  men's  wages?— A.  You  see  the  propo- 
sition is  this:  If  vou  can  not  get  hold  of  these  people  and  educate  them,  the  prooa- 
bilities  are  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  decrease  wages.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  them 
and  educate  them,  and  get  some  of  their  countrvmen  to  take  hold  and  help  educate 
them,  you  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  waees.  Of  course  their  standard  of  hving  and 
wages  IB  not  like  ours,  and  consequently  tney  will  work  for  less  while  the  education 
is  going  on.  But  vou  must  educate  them.  If  they  were  educated  at  the  time  they 
came  over  it  would  be  a  saving  of  money  and  time,  for  you  could  talk  to  these  men 
so  that  they  could  understand. 

Q.  If  they  were  educated,  do  you  believe  they  would  come  in  such  numbers  and 
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nnder  such  conditioneff— A.  That  is  a  proposition  that  it  would  be  hard  to  answer, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  would.  I  believe  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  would 
stay  at  home,  the  conditions  being  the  same  to  those  people  in  the  other  countries  as 
they  are  here,  and  the  firm  that  sent  for  the  men  would  not  get  as  many  with  the 
education  as  they  do  now. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  know  of  no  reason  why  a  like  number  coming  in  under  those 
conditions  to-day  would  not  produce  the  same  results  as  formerly — ^A.  They  are 
liable  to  do  it.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  These  people  who  came  in 
during  the  early  days  have  become  Americanized;  they  can  understand  some  of  the 
English  language  and  understand  our  customs,  and  if  these  people  who  are  here  serve 
OB  teachers  for  those  that  now  come  it  will  not  reduce  the  wages  so  much.  We  have 
had  several  of  them  in  that  way  in  our  district. 

Q.  They  act  as  educators  to  those  who  come? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  public-school  system? — ^A.  Very  fair. 

Q.  Large  enougn  to  accommoaate  the  wants  oi  the  children? — ^A.  Yes;  and  if  it  is 
not,  we  make  it  larger  every  year. 

Q.  Add  to  it  every  year,  do  you? — ^A.  Well,  we  do  about  every  2  years.  The 
population  is  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trade  schools? — A.  No. 

Q.  Technical  education,  hbraries,  reading  roomi^ — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  public-school  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people? — ^A.  Yes.- 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  in  your  State? — ^A.  We  have  not  any 
in  our  district. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  noncompetitive  employment  of  con- 
victs?— ^A.  Yes;  I  thinkthey  should  be  put  on  the  roads  to  made  good  turnpike  roads 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  average  wages  for  last  year,  or  the  year 
before,  in  your  district? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  average  wages  of  the  district,  but 
I  can  tell  you  the  average  wages  of  one  particular  mine.  I  was  check-weighing  that 
year. 

Q.  Was  it  an  average  mine? — ^A.  It  was  above  the  average.  The  average  wages 
of  the  men  for  that  year  were  |2.30  per  day,  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  men  aver- 
aged eleven  and  three-fourths  days  per  month  the  year  round.  We  worked  better. 
That  was  the  best  mine  in  the  district,  and  the  men  did  better  at  that  mine  than  any 
other  in  the  district.  The  average,  as  I  say,  was  $2.30  per  day  the  year  round,  ana 
from  that  was  deducted  their  powder,  oil,  etc. 

Q.  Their  expenses? — A.  Yes;  so  that  it  would  run  them  about  $28  or  $29  per 
month;  and  I  figured  that  it  would  cost  a  man  at  least  $5  per  month  for  expenses. 

Q.  Out  of  that  amount  of  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  $5  divided  into?— A.  A  man  uses  a  keg  of  powder  per  month,  $2.50; 
then  he  would  use  a  ton  of  coal  per  month,  $2;  that  was  $4.50;  and  then  he  was 
taxed  $1  for  a  doctor,  and  that  makes  $5.50;  then  he  got  his  oil,  which  cost  him  at 
least  60  cents  per  month;  then  he  had  a  check- weighman  who  was  paid  by  the  ton, 
and  that  cost  from  50  to  60  cents  per  month.  So  that  I  allow,  in  making  out  my 
report,  that  the  expenses  of  the  miners  would  be  $5  in  making  the  average.  I  nuide 
the  average  the  year  around  about  $24  a  month,  and  I  don't  really  believe  he  would 
make  that  much,  because  you  see  I  figured  over  $6.50  for  expenses,  and  the  average 
was  eleven  and  three-fourths  days  at  $2.30  the  year  round;  and  I  took  that  amount 
from  the  amount  per  month.  I  figured  it  out  for  fourteen  months  for  my  own 
benefit.  I  knew  that  in  order  to  prepuce  the  right  amount  I  would  have  to  take  the 
average  on  the  record  that  I  was  checking  per  day,  and  I  would  have  the  general 
average  to  meet  that  with. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  itemized  expenses? — ^A.  Fifty  cents  a  month  for  black- 
smithing. 

Q.  Regardless  of  whether  a  man  works  full  time  or  not? — ^A.  It  don't  make  any 
difference;  if  it  is  only  2  days,  they  charge  you  50  cents.  When  you  work  20  or  22 
days,  they  charge  you  $1.25;  and  you  must  pay  50  cents  at  least. 

Q.  How  many  men  work  in  that  mine? — A.  Fifty-eight  men  worked  at  that  mine 
at  that  time.    One  of  the  other  mines  had  more  men. 

Q.  How  many  blacksmiths  are  required  to  sharpen  the  tools?  Are  they  entirely 
engaged  in  work  for  the  miners?^— A.  Would  not  engage  him  all  of  his  time.  You 
see,  working  by  machine  a  man  does  not  use  many  picks,  and  on  the  machine  work 
the  blacksmith  has  to  sharpen  the  machine  only;  and  the  machine  is  owned  by  the 
company  and  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 

Q.  About  the  powder;  you  say  the  price  was  $2.50  per  month;  does  the  company 
sell  this  powder  to  you  at  cost? — A.  No;  they  charge  $2.50. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay?— A.  About  $1.25  or  $1.30,  something  like  that. 
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Q.  To  a  lam  oorporatioii,  then,  that  lias  a  number  of  mines  and  several  hundred 
men  employ^,  the  profits  on  the  powder  is  quite  a  nice  part  of  the  income,  is  it 
not?— A.  The  profit  on  the  powder  and  oil,  and  what  they  ^t  for  the  slack  that  runs 
through  the  screen,  would  pretty  near  pay  all  the  operatmg  expenses.  I  think  it 
would  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  permitted  to  buy  their  powder  where  they  choose? — A.  You 
must  buy  the  powder  of  the  cotnpany,  out  in  other  places  a  man  can  go  and  buy  the 
powder  where  he  likes. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  of  any  instances  where  men  insisted  on  the  right  to  buy  it  where 
they  pleased.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  punished  for  doins  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  they  be  punished  if  they  insisted  unon  it,  where  the  company  insisted 
on  selling  it  to  them?— -A.  I  don't  think  they  would,  because  they  know  the  organiza- 
tions are  behind  these  men.  At  one  time  we  got  them  the  powder  ourselvesi  and 
handled  it  ourselves.    The  union  did  so,  and  sold  it  to  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  system  in  vogue  vek?— A.  No;  not  now. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  able  to  save  the  miners  on  each  kes  of  powdei? — ^A.  When 
that  Question  came  up,  I  was  trying  to  think  in  my  own  mind  how  much  they  made 
out  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  laborer  among  the  miners  in  your  dis- 
trict for  some  years,  have  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instances  in  which  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  miners 
were  paid  by  the  company  to  control  the  minere(?— A.  No. 

Q.  To  inaugurate  strikec^ — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  leaders  of  miners  were  paid  by  the  company 
to  control  the  miners? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  company  wanted  to  close  its  mine  down  that 
it  did  not  do  so  without  giving  the  public  any  excuse? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  it  in  our  case.    I  know  cases  where  thev  have  done  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  reverse,  where  they  looked  for  an  excuse  to  strike 
and  close  the  mine  down? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  must  be  true  in  your  case,  to  your  knowledge.— A.  Well,  you  see, 
while  I  have  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  situation,!  don't  want  to  state  to 
this  commission  here  anvthing  re^^irding  the  eastern  question  at  all.  While  I  know 
it  may  be  a  fact  from  information  I  have  heard,  I  would  not  want  to  give  it  as  a  fact 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  are  onlv  expected  to  tell  the  facts  of  your  own  knowledge  when  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  iacts;  when  your  opinion  is  asked,  your  opinion  onl}^  is  expected. 
Give  your  opinion,  so  for  as  you  can. — A.  If  it  was  my  individual  opinion,  I  should 
say  yes.    I  know  of  instances  where  the^r  have  closed  down  without  any  excuse. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  condition  of  trade  is  slack,  or  any  reason  is  present, 
the  coal  companies  close  their  mines  down  without  any  strikes  or  excuseel? — A.  Yes; 
I  know  of  lote  of  instances,  and  they  will  never  give  you  any  notice,  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  suggest? — A.  I  think  the 
employee  ought  to  have  protection  by  law  where  he  receives  an  injury  and  can  prove 
that  the  company  has  been  negligent;  where  they  have  not  furnished  sufficient  e(|uip- 
ment  for  his  protection.  I  know  of  cases  in  our  district  where  men  have  been  injured 
or  killed;  we  have  two  instances  in  our  district  where  they  will  never  be  able  to  work 
a  hard  day's  work  in  their  life  again,  and  the  company  was  solely  and  entirely  respon- 
sible for  their  accident;  yet  the  company  never  gave  them  a  cent.  I  think  tnere 
should  be  an  employers'  liability  law  so  that  a  man  can  get  lustioe.  I  know  of 
another  case,  where  a  man  got  killed  in  the  mine,  and  his  people  threatened  to  sue 
the  company,  and  employed  a  lawyer  to  look  up  the  case;  but  he  advised  them  not 
to  go  into  court;  that  the  law  was  not  exact  enough  to  get  anything.  They  siniply 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  I  believe  the  company  paid  the  expense  of  the  burial,  coffin, 
etc.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  think  shoula  be  taken  up  and  recognized.  It  always 
seems  strange  to  me  that  when  labor  oiganizations  do  take  things  of  this  kind  up, 
some  way  or  another  the  corporations  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  le^slature  and 
always  knock  the  bill  out;  and  where  we  are  going  to  get  any  l^pslation  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Don't  you  understand  that  the  claims  of  the  laboring 
man  are  for  a  law  that  will  make  the  company  responsible  for  the  fsxHt  of  the 
servant  or  coemployee? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  they  b^  it  because  they  trace  the  neglisence  to  one  of  your  coem- 
ployees  and  put  the  responsibility  on  him  and  not  on  the  company? — A.  The  com- 
pany crawls  out  of  it  by  saying  that  the  employee  of  the  company  is  responsible; 
that  the  man  goes  in  the  place,  and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  timbeur,  etc.,  to  secure 
the  place,  he  snould  not  work  there,  but  he  should  come  out. 
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Q.  That  is  contributory  negligence?— A.  Yes;  that  he  contributes  to  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  apply  except  where  you  go  in  voluntarily?— A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  go  in  voluntarily  as  a  lessee  or  work  upon  your  own  account,  then  the 
courts  say  you  contribute  to  the  injury? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  18  not  the  real  complaint  of  the  laboring  men  that  they  are  held  for  the 
negligence  of  coemployees  tnat  they  did  not  have  any  part  in  selecting — A.  I 
think  BO. 

Q.  The  general  idea  suggested  to  the  laboring  men  is  that  if  the  company  employs 
the  coworker  it  should  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  own  agent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  IB  the  pith  of  the  question  you  are  contending  for? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  law  in  this  State? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  speak  about? — A.  There  is  the  mining- 
inspection  law;  that  should  be  revised  very  much.  It  is  not  in  shape  for  the  officers 
to  enforce  any  of  the  laws  they  have;  and  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not  worth  much 
anyway.  There  is  no  penalty  for  violating  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  \&w  that  I 
know  of,  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  thmk  the  mining-inspection  law  should  be 
revised  greatly  in  this  State,  so  as  to  give  a  sanitary  condition  to  the  mines,  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  health  of  the  miner.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  man 
will  be  out  of  coal  and  must  blast  this  coal  down  during  the  time  of  his  work.  Now, 
if  he  puts  in  a  shot  to  blast  down  the  coal,  the  powder  smoke  that  he  has  to  work  in 
is  so  oonoxious  to  him  that  he  can  not  work,  and  he  has  to  go  home  and  lose  that 
day.    The  mining-inspection  laws  of  this  State  should  be  revised  considerablv. 

Since  the  eight-hour  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  I  don't  see  how  we 
will  get  a  law  passed  and  make  it  constitutional  without  revising  our  present  consti- 
tution. If  that  be  the  case,  and  we  have  to  revise  the  constitution  of  this  State  to 
make  the  eight-hour  law  elective,  there  are  strong  probabilities,  in  my  judgment, 
that  they  will  have  a  harder  time  on  their  hands  to  ^t  the  convention  so  that  the 
constitution  can  be  revised  than  they  had  to  get  the  eight-hour  law  passed  in  the  last 
general  assembly.  So  that  if  that  is  true,  the  working  people  neea  not  expect  any 
eight-hour  law. '  If  that  is  true,  there  is  but  very  little  hope  for  the  eight-hour  law. 
I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  the  only  way  is  for  the  laboring  people  of  this  State 
to.  say  to  the  corporations.  Here,  we  are  going  to  have  this  law  anyway,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours;  and  agree  to  have  the  wa^ss  what  they 
were  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  hours.  They  will  be  resulatea  later  by  the 
supply  and  demand;  but  what  is  in  my  mind  now  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  eight-hour  law. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July  18,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JAMES  G.  JOHHSTOIT, 

OU  ProdtuxTf  Florerice,  Colo. 


/ 


The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  J.  C.  Bell,  presiding.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Johnston,  of  Florence,  Colo.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  CBy  Representative  Bell.)  Give  your  name? — A.  James  G.  Johnston,  Flor- 
ence, Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  your  residence  there? — A.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  oil  business  as  an  employee  and  producer. 

Q.  With  what  companies  have  you  been  employed? — ^A.  By  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Oil  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  myself  and  others  interested  together  in  the  producing  of  oil.  I  came  to 
Florence  a  few  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  oil.  I  think  ttie  first  discovery  of 
oil  in  paying  quantities  was  about  1885,  somewhere  along  there,  and  I  went  there  in 
1889. 

Q.  How  is  the  oil  business,  prosperous? — ^A.  Fairly  so,  yes. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  Florence  were  the  producers  of  oil  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marketing  their  product  or  were  they  acting  as  individuals? — A.  There  were 
several  different  companies  acting,  you  mi^ht  say,  as  individual  companies,  each 
managing  its  own  product  and  disposing  of  it 

Q.  How  lone  did  it  continue  in  that  way? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  to  about  three  years 
ago,  or  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place?— A.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  and  the.United 
Oil  Company  were  consolidated  into  the  Western  Oil  Company  for  manu^turing 
purposes.    The  Florence  Oil  Refining  Company  still  continued  as  it  had  before. 
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Q.  Hafi  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ever  had  any  interest  in  the  Florence  region?— 
A.  I  think  not  in  the  production;  it  handles  the  output 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  handles  the  product? — A.  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cut  in  the  price  of  oil  by  any  compuiy  at  any  time  after  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  there? — A.  Yes,  I  think  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company,  when  they 
were  operating  at  Overton,  sold  oil  as  low  as  6  cents  per  ^lon. 

Q.  What  was  the  Kocky  Mountain  Oil  Company;  was  it  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Any  connection  with  it? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  did  it  sell  oil  at  5  cent^ — ^A.  Well,  it  started  in  competition  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  disposition  of  the  product;  to  compete  with  the 
Standard. 

Q.  Then  the  Standard  had  first  cut  the  price? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that ;  I 
presume  so.  I  presume  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  put  their  product  on  the  market 
the  price  was  cut.    I  could  not  say  as  to  who  cut  it. 

Q.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Company  was  a  local  company,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  oil  at  the  time  of  that  cut? — A.  I  remember  that 
we  were  paying  in  Florence  20  cents  per  gallon  before  the  cut. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  worth  in  Leadville? — A.  I  donH  know.  I  presume 
25  cents  a  gallon  or  such  a  mattenr.  It  is  always  a  little  higher  in  the  mountain 
towns. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  cut,  and  they  did  cut  down  to  5  cents  a  gallon? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  local  producers  competing  amon^  themselves? — 
A.  I  can  say  that  the  competition  between  local  producers  and  outsiders  caused  the 
reduction  in  prices.    It  was  not  between  the  local  producers. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  oil  to  5  cents  a  gallon? 
Did  it  remain  so,  and,  if  not,  what  caused  the  rise  in  price?— A.  As  I  remember  now, 
the  price  was  held  at  5  cents  per  gallon  for  a  number  of  months,  and  then,  I  think, 
there  were  some  arrangements  made  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
manufacturers  whereby  oil  was  placed  back  to  the  old  figures. 

Q.  Under  the  new  arrangement  who  controlled  the  price  of  the  oil? — ^A.  The 
western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  Continental,  as  I  believe  it  is  called. 

Q.  The  Continental  is  understood  as  the  western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  arrancements  did  the  local  dealers  or  producers  sell  their  product 
after  the  rise? — ^A.  I  believe  the  Continental  Oil  Company  takes  the  manufacturers' 
product  to  market  I  don't  think  the  local  companies  nave  anything  to  do  at  present 
with  the  marketing  of  their  product 

Q.  Thev  market  all  their  product  through  the  Continental  Oil  Company? — A.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  it 

Q.  How  much  oil  can  they  sell  per  month? — ^A.  They  can  sell  the  whole  product 

Q.  They  will  take  the  whole  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  hmitation  on  the  amount  they  might  produce? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  permitted  to  pump  all  that  was  possible,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  western  branch  of  it,  takes  the  product? — ^A.  Of  course  the  fiow  is 
limited;  the  product  is  limited. 

Q.  But  your  understanding  is  that  no  one  owning  an  oil  well  has  a  right  to  sell  to 
anybody  except  this  company? — A.  Well,  I  presume  contracts  are  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  Continental  to  not  sell  to  anyone  except  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  understanding,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  the  local  producers  agree  to  sell  to  no  one  except  to  the  Continental  Oil 
Companv? — ^A.  I  presume  that  is  the  understanding.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it  omciaUy. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  competition  in  this  State  between  the  Standard  00  Company 
and  the  producers  at  Florence? — A.  No. 

Q.  And,  as  ]^ou  understand,  the  arrangement  was  made  to  avoid  the  enforced 
reduction  of  priced? — A.  That  would  be  my  understanding  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  at  the  bottom  of  pa^  7,  topic  51— what  have 
you  to  say  about  the  benefits  of  concentration  and  consolioations  of  business  wielding 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  Do  you  mean  locally? 

Q.  Generally;  as  to  the  benefits  to  the  public. — ^A.  It  has  been  a  benefit. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  developing  the  petroleum  industry;  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic a  much  better  and  cheaper  grade  of  illuminating  oil. 

Q.  How  did  it  affect  the  profits  of  those  inter^ted  in  the  industry? — A.  To  the 
independent  manufacturer  I  presume  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  worked  a  hardship 
and  damagei  but  outside  of  that  it  has  be^  a  benefit 
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Q.  That  is,  it  waa  a  benefit  to  those  who  joined  the  trast?— A.  To  the  producer. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  trust? — A.  No;  to  the  producer  of  the  crude  oil.  The  producer, 
generally  speakingi  does  not  manufacture  his  oil. 

Q.  The  producer  simply  produces  the  crude  product  and  sells  it  to  the  manufac- 
turer?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  employeeii? — ^A.  No  effect  whatever. 

Q.  Their  wages  remained  about  the  same? — ^A.  There  has  been  for  yean  and  years 
a  standard  of  wages  in  the  production  of  petroleum  that  has  varied  but  very  little. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  smaller  enterprises,  such,  for  instance,  as  was  a 
refinery  established  between  Florence  and  Pueblor  There  war.  such  a  refinerv,  was 
there  not? — ^A.  It  had  the  effect  of  driving  them  out.    That  was  the  Overton  refinery. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  town? — ^A.  Overton,  6  miles  outside  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  At  Overton  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  had  a  refinery? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  run  after  the  rise  in  price,  by  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil 
Company? — ^A.  I  think  only  to  work  off  the  product  on  hand. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  houses  built  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  number  of  men  owned  their  homes  there? — ^A.  Not  a  great  number;  a  few. 

Q.  Any  business  houses  established  there?— A.  Two  or  three  groceries,  I  thmk, 
and  such  little  business  houses  as  that. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  arrangement  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  have  on 
Overton's  population;  did  it  depopulate  the  place? — ^A.  Depopulated  it  entirely. 
There  is  no  one  living  there  now. 

Q.  Did  they  dismantle  the  refiboiery  or  remove  it?— A.  A  large  portion  of  it  was 
removed.    Some  of  the  machinerv  is  there  now,  I  think. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  tne  owners  of  property  at  Overton? — ^A.  It  reduced 
the  value  almost  to  nothing. 

Q.  Practicall^r  squeezed  the  value  out  of  it,  didn't  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  power  lodged  in  one  great  com- 
bination to  destroy  communities,  squeeze  the  value  out  of  property,  destroy  homes,  as 
it  did  there,  is  in  keeping  with  a  eood  public  policy,  or  otherwise? — A.  No;  I  pre- 
sume a  great  combination  that  works  this  hardship  locally  will  work  it  generally,  and 
it  is  not  a  good  thin^  as  to  public  policy. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  sufficiently  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a  regulation  for  trusts,  limiting  their  power  to  c&troy?— A.  No,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  object  sought  in  combination?— A.  Speaking  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  general  objects  of  combination,  it  is  to  control  the  price  and 
outout. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  pipe  line  that  was  built  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Com 
pany  from  Florence  to  Overton? — A.  I  think  a  portion  of  it  is  still  in  the  ground. 

Q.  Has  it  been  operated  since? — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  paid  for  the  pipe  line  and  plant  at  Overton,  after  it  became  useless?- A. 
It  was  still  neld  by  the  Kocky  Mountain  Oil  Company. 

Q.  The  Continental  Oil  Company  did  not  remunerate  them  for  their  plant?— A.  I 
presume  not. 

Q.  They  never  used  it^  at  least? — A.  No;  they  never  used  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  transportation  privil^es  of  the  Continental 
Oil  Company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  have  a  system  of  dmwbackfl?— A.  No;  I  don't 

Q.  They  have  no  competition  out  here  anyway,  as  I  understand? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytning  of  the  oil  fields  of  Wyoming? — ^A.  Nothing  more  than 
I  went  up  there  two  years  ago  into  Wyoming  to  examine  some  oil  lands  for  Pennsyl- 
vania parties.  I  traveled  about  300  miles  over  Wyoming  with  a  buckboard.  I  was 
at  the  Salt  Creek  Works,  which  were  practically  the  only  petroleum  works  in 
Wyoming  that  were  producing.  I  understood  while  I  was  there  that  there  were 
some  wells  bored  at  Lander,  Wyo.,  but  the  product  was  never  used.  This  South 
Fork  oil  is  produced  about  65  miles  from  Casper,  and  is  a  fine  lubricating  oil;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  took  the  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  as  a  lubricating  oil. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  controls  that  product?— A.  A  local  company,  I  think,  of 
Pennsylvania  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  went  in  the  combine?— A.  They  make  no  illumi- 
nating oil,  but  while  I  was  there  they  sold  their  product  to  the  Denver  and  Gull  road 
for  lubricating  oil.    1  think  they  had  their  works  at  Casper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  general  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — 
A.  No,  not  of  the  general  history,  and  still  I  have  been  acquainted  with  its  work  all 
my  life  practically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  general  thing,  it  has  pursued  the  same  system  that 
it  <Ud  with  your  oil  fields  throughout  the  United  States?— A.  I  think  since  it  became 
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a  foctor  in  the  prodnction  and  manufactore  of  petroleum  oil,  that  the  system  has  not 
chained  a  xMurticle,  and  that  it  had  the  same  system  years  ago  that  it  has  now. 

Q.  Has  it  heen  its  habit  to  cut  the  prices  wherever  it  finds  competition  until  it  can 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  handle  the  product? — ^A.  That  has  been  my 
understanding  of  the  concern. 

Q.  And  when  it  controls  all  the  product,  are  the  independent  works  generally  dis- 
mantled, the  same  as  the  works  at  Overton? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  value  would  necessarily  be  squeezed  out  of  property  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  has  been  in  your  district,  at  Overton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  else  that  I  have  not  inquired  into  that  you  could 
state  to  the  commission,  givmg  it  an  insight  into  the  entire  ^process  of  this  great  com- 
bination; anything  that  tends  to  the  detriment  of  the  pubhc? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  know 
of  anything  that  I  could  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfosd.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  oil  field  in  which  vou  are 
interested  was  discovered  m  1885  or  1886. — ^A.  I  think  it  first  began  to  proauce  oil 
in  some  quantity  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  time  that  has  intervened  were  those  engaged  in  the  pnxluc- 
tion  of  oil  there  free  to  manage  their  own  business  and  sell  their  product  to  whom 
they  pleased? — ^A.  I  think  they  manufactured  their  own  product  and  sold  it  until 
8  or  4  years  aj^.    I  am  not  certain ;  it  may  be  longer  and  it  might  not  be  quite  that  Ions. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  they  have  made  contracts  with  other  companies  to  sell 
them  their  product? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  profits  in  the  oil  business  up  to  that  time — ^up  to  the  time  of  these 
contracts— as  compared  with  the  present? — A.  I  think  about  the  same. 

Q.  Then  those  engaged  in-the  business  would  make  equally  as  much  money,  would 
they? — A.  All  things  considered,  yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  to  the  consumer? — A.  About  the  same,  except  during  the 
time  of  the  cut  in  the  prices. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  cut  the  price  of  refined  oil  was  20  and  25  cents  in  the  mountain 
towns,  and  the  cut  reduced  it  to  5  centsi? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  such  an  enormous  cut?  Did  it  come  about  through 
natural  causes? — ^A.  No;  it  was  just  like  other  businesses  in  competition,  where  there 
is  a  cut  in  prices  to  control  the  market. 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  an  increased  production  of  the  article? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  those  engaged  in  the  business  able  to  make  profits  at  5  cents  per  gallon? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Losinff  money? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  tne  object  of  the  cut  rather  intended  to  advance  priceel?  Were  priced  reduced 
from  20  cents  to  5  cents  per  gallon  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  prices  and  cementing 
all  interests  together  and  squeezing  everybody  out  and  controlling  the  product  in 
that  way? — ^A.  1  would  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Wnat  was  the  purpose  of  that  reduction?— A.  I  would  think  the  purpose  was 
to  compromise  in  some  way,  whereby  each  company  could  market  its  product  at  a 
fair  profit. 

Q.  Were  they  not  marketing  their  product  at  a  fair  profit  when  they  received 
20  cents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  there  was  no  necessity  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tair  profit,  was  there? — A.  No;  except  that  a  compromise  could  be  reached  in  some 
way. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  make  clear  the  purpose  of  the  compromise.  If  prices  were 
foir  at  the  time  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  were  making  a  reasonable  profit, 
what  was  the  object  of  it? — ^A.  Take,  for  instance,  where  one  company  is  selling  a 
product  in  the  valley  at  20  cents  per  gallon  and  another  company  comes  in  the  val- 
ley and  sells  at  20  cents.  The  new  company  sells  half  as  much  as  the  old  company 
was  selling,  and  the  old  company's  profits  are  reduced  one-half  because  of  the  loss  in 
the  amount  sold.  In  order  to  stop  the  new  company  from  sellii^,  the  old  company 
reduces  its  price  and  the  new  company  has  to  reduce  its  price.  The  object  might  be 
a  compromise  between  the  two  whereby  a  price  could  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  each  sell  its  own  product.  It  might  be  less  than  20  cents  and  it  might  be  more 
than  20  cents  if  the  companies  compromise  on  an  equal  basis. 

Q.  You  say  the  cut  in  the  price  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  company  entered  the 
market  which  another  company  believed  belonged  to  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  this  cut  b«?in?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  which  company? — ^A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cut  in  prices  to  which  you  refer  was  due  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  lareer  and  stronger  corporation  to  destroy  the  smaller  and  weaker  one^ — 
A.  I  would  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  control  the  business  exclusively? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  With  the  end  in  view  of  advancing  the  prices  when  competition  was  driven 
out? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  production  of  oil  in 
your  field  found  it  convenient  to  make  contracts  with  ki^ger  firms  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct to  them  exclusively? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  they  find  it  so?  Did  they  get  a  better  price  out  of  it  than  they  would 
if  they  put  it  in  the  market  and  let  the  lai^ger  companies  bid  for  it,  or  sold  it  in  the 
open  market?— A.  Well,  of  course  there  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  contract,  I  suj)- 
pose,  say  for  a  year  at  a  certain  price,  because  the  local  company  producing  its  oil 
then  knows  wnat  it  has  to  figure  on  for  the  year.  If  they  were  not  doing  it  in  that 
way  there  would  be  a  fluctuation  from  time  to  time  in  the  price. 

Q.  Do  the  local  companies  believe  it  is  worth  something  to  them  to  have  markets 
at  all  times  in  which  they  know  they  can  dispose  of  their  oil  without  the  necessity 
of  salesmen,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  case  the  local  companies  refuse  to  make  these  contracts  with  the  larger  firm, 
the  Continental  Oil  Company  as  the  Western  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
to  sell  them  all  of  their  product,  what  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  result? — A. 
I  presume,  then,  the  local  companies  woula  have  to  market  their  own  product  in 
competition  with  the  oil  that  would  be  sent  in  from  the  East  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  by  the  local  companies  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
be  feared  by  the  local  companies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  such  were  to  take  place,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a  cutting  of  prices  would  fol- 
low?— ^A.  I  think  so :  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tnat  the  local  producers,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  fight  this 
large  concern,  and  fearing  the  power  of  the  larger  concern,  grant  them  a  compromise 
as  a  result? — ^A.  I  presume  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  this  lai^ger  concern 
cominff  in  ;  is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  f  want  to  ask  you  now  if,  in  your  judgment,  prices  to  the  consumer  would  not 
be  quite  as  good  ana  the  quality  of  the  oil  equally  as  good  if  every  man  and  every 
company  in  the  business  had  an  open  market  in  which  to  sell  the  product,  and  with- 
out any  monopolization  of  the  industry? — A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tiie  Standard 
Oil  Company  nas  made  the  petroleum  industry  what  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
there  had  been  no  Standard  Oil  Company  it  might  have  been  just  as  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  petroleum  industry  has  made  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany what  it  is? — ^A.  Well,  you  could  take  it  in  that  way ;  yes. 

Q.  If  such  an  open  market  was  present  to-day  for  every  man  and  every  company 
engaged  in  the  production  of  oil,  how  would  it  affect  profits? — A.  They  would  obtain 
a  lower  price.  If  there  was  an  open  market,  open  to  any  independent  concern,  there 
would  be  general  competition,  and  it  would  depend  upon  the  price  the  competition 
would  male. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  or  not  that  in  the  management  of  a  fair,  legitimate  business, 
which  ought  to  result  from  such  open  competition,  that  prices  would  ever  go  so  low 
as  to  make  the  business  of  producing  and  refining  oil  unprofitable? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  would  always  be  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer  and  to  the  refiner? — 
A.  Yes;  it  would  be  like  any  other  business,  of  course. 

Q.  And  the  consumer  would  not  suffer  as  compared  with  to-day? — A.  No, 

Q.  And  like  other  branches  of  business,  I  presume,  if  too  many  men  engage  in  it, 
it  would  be  because  there  are  such  large  profits  in  it,  and  when  these  large  profits 
ceased  the  capital  invested  in  oil  would  find  other  investment  open  to  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  affairs  of  that  branch  of  industry  would  regulate  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Continental  Oil  Company  is  ready  to  pay  the  prices  for  your  products 
that  they  would  command  in  the  open  market,  what  advantage  is  it  to  that  company 
to  pin  you  down  with  a  contract  which  says  that  you  shall  not  sell  to  others?— A. 
Well,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  prices  received  from  the  Continental  Oil  Company  for 
your  product  are  lower  prices  than  your  product  would  bring  in  the  open  market? — 
A.  Yes.  Of  course  I  presume  the  contract  was  on  the  wholesale  basis,  while  in  the 
open  market  each  company  marketing  its  own  product  would  sell  on  tne  retail  basis. 

Q.  To  that  extent  the  contract  is  an  advantage  to  the  Continental  Company?— A. 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  what  the  cost  of  marketing  the  oil  would 
be  to  the  local  company.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  local  company  to  have 
this  contract  in  regard  to  price  because  the  cost  of  marketing  might  more  than  over^ 
balance  the  difference  in  price. 

Q.  Is  this  arrang^ement  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
producers?— A.  I  mink  so. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  ooet  of  transportation  that  enters  into  the 
shipping  of  oil? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  The  producers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  this  case?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  discriminations  in  freights  at  a  time  prior  to  the  arran^ 
ment  with  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  when  you  were  doing  jour  own  producmg 
and  shipping? — ^A.  Only  hearsay.    If  you  want  that  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth. — A.  Maior  Coon,  the  general  mana^r  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  at  that  time,  told  me  that  it  cost  them,  I  think,  $1.87 
to  ship  their  oil  from  Overton  to  the  coast,  while  it  cost  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
87}  cents  to  ship  their  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  coast. 

Q.  Was  that  statement  made  to  you  hy  a  truthful  and  responsible  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  true? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  Major  Coon  would  have  told 
me  of  it  if  it  were  not  true. 

Q.  Did  your  informant  state  whether  this  was  the  actual  rate  paid  or  whether  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  paid  the  rate  with  their  products  and  received  the  balance  in 
freight  rates? — A.  He  aid  not  say  that.  We  were  talking  about  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  oil  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  Overton,  you  mean  Overton,  Colo.,  do  you?— A.  Yes,  near 
Pueblo. 

Q.  And  the  other  place  was  Whiting,  Jnd.? — ^A.  Yes,  near  Chicago;  one  of  the 
greatest  refineries. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  dismantling  of  plants  of  the  lareer  con- 
cerns, the  CJontinental  or  the  Standard  Company;  do  you  Know  such  to  be  aone? — 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  Colorado.  I  have  had  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
refineries  there  I  had  considerable  experience. 

Q.  With  pipe  lines,  too? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  can  be  the  purpose,  in  your  judgment,  of  dismantling  the  plants,  pipe 
lines,  and  other  branches  of  the  oil  business? — A.  Well,  when  the  Standard  Oil  Cfom- 
pany  have  bought  out  an  independent  refinery,  of  course  it  would  not  be  an  advantage 
to  them  to  run  the  smaller  plant,  consequently  the  machinery  of  the  refinery  can  be 
used  for  practically  nothing  else,  and,  of  course,  it  is  no  good  but  to  dismantle  it  and 
let  it  lie  there.  To  run  the  smaller  plant  would  be  unprofitable  as  against  the  lai^r 
ones. 

Q.  The  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  buying  up  smaller  concerns  is  under- 
stood to  be  that  if  the  smaller  plants  are  able  to  produce  at  a  minimum  cost  they  will 
keep  them  in  operation  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  not  able  to  produce  at  the  minimum  or  a  reasonable  cost,  they  will 
dismantle  them  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  purpose  in  buying  a  plant  and  then  dismantling  it  is  understood  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  crush  the  competitor  out  of  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  that  competitor  is  not  able  to  produce  oil  at  a  reasonable  cost  or  minimum 
cost,  what  can  be  the  object  in  crushing  nim  out  of  business? — ^A.  Well,  as  I  under- 
stand yoUj  your  question  leads  up  to  the  matter  of  why  the  plant  taken  by  the  larger 
company  is  not  worked. 

Q.  Wnat  can  be  the  object  in  dismantling  these  plants? — ^A.  The  better  consolida- 
tion of  the  work,  I  presume.  Of  course,  where  the  smaller  refineries  in  a  limited 
district  are  bought  by  the  Standard,  the  Standard  has  generally  a  laiiger  plant  in  the 
district,  and  the  same  amount  could  be  manufactured  at  practically  the  same  price 
or  cost  in  the  larger  institution,  and  there  would  be,  I  presume,  the  saving  of  such 
men  as  foremen. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  purpose  of  dismantling  such  plants  and 
squeezing  out  of  business  men  who  are  producing  at  even  the  highest  rates,  at 
unreasonably  high  rates,  is  to  obtain  unreasonably  high  profits? — A.  I  suppose  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  profits. 

Q.  As  to  machinery  and  supplies  for  independent  refineries,  have  you  noted  any 
instance  in  which  independent  refiners  and  producers  have  been  unable  to  get 
machinery  for  their  workfl? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  the  market  is  open  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  noted  any  instance  where  the  trust  stepped  in  and  said,  "  Don't 
fiupply  these  parties  with  machinery"? — ^A.  No;  I  never  knew  of  an  instance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  From  what  place  did  the  oil  come  that  made  your 
competition  at  the  time  of  the  cut;  that  is,  the  oil  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  presume  a  great  portion  of  it  came  from  the  Western  Oil  Company. 

Q.  About  what  distance? — ^A.  Well,  Whitine,  Ind.,  is  the  nearest  large  refinery. 
That  is  east  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  next  largest  refinery  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
so  that  it  must  have  come  from  as  far  as  Whiting,  Ind.,  anyway. 

Q.  That  is  1,000  miles  or  more  from  Overton,  Colo.7— A.  Practically;  yes. 
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Q.  Then  didn't  your  local  prodnoen  have  the  advantage  of  the  Standard  Oil 
CSompany  in  at  least  the  £reieht  for  that  thousand  miles? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  able  through  their  great  combination  to  place  oil  here,  after 
transporting  it  1,000  miles,  at  5  cents  per  gallon?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they,  in  your  judgment,  putting  that  oil  on  the  market  at  much  less  than 
the  actual  cost  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  I  don't  see  how  they  could. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  lees  than  cost,  you  think?— A.  It  must  have  been  less  than 
cost. 

Q.  You  say  vour  understanding  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  shipped  its 
product  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  80  cents  a  barrel?— A.  Eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  It  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  that  is  the  general 
understanding  of  the  head  of  the  local  companies. 

Q.  And  that  the  local  company  paid  $1.80  from  Overton,  Colo.,  to  the  Pacific 
coast?— A.  One  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  in  distance?--A.  Well,  I  presume  it  could  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  distance  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Chicago.  Perhaps  a  freight  right 
through  would  save  a  few  miles,  but  it  is  pradcally  a  thousand  miles  difference. 

Q.  And  that  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  Overton  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  it  is  a  thousand  miles  less  distance  from  Overton  to  the 
coast,  your  understanding  is  that  the  transportation  companies  charged  you  more 
than  twice  what  they  did  the  Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Q.  Now^  you  spoke  of  the  effect  on  labor.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  the 
labor  market  of  the  United  States  is  now  too  narrow  to  give  employment  to  all  of 
those  who  desire  to  labor? — A.  It  would  seem  so. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  sreat  concentration  of  an  industry  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of 
laborers?— A.  I  think  not  in  this  particular  case.  It  may ;  but  I  have  never  thought 
of  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Q.  If  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  not  market  your  product,  would  you  not 
have  to  market  it? — A.  The  local  companies  would  have  to  market  it. 

Q.  And  that  would  require  a  number  of  employees? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  would  not  a  company,  by  concentrating  a  great  industry  at  some  great 
center,  do  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  less  number  of  men  than  if  the  industry 
was  distributed  throughout  the  country  into  smaller  plants?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  a 
fact;  yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ereat  department  store  sell  the  same  number  of  articles  or  the 
same  amount  of  goods  with  fewer  clerks  than  if  the  business  were  distributed  among 
many  smaller  merchants? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  tendency  of  concentration  to  fiood  the  great  populated  centers; 
how  does  that  affect  the  population  in  the  country? — ^A.  Of  course  it  congests  the 
laboring  people  into  great  centers. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  country  at  large  and  the  consumer?— A.  I 
think  it  has  a  bad  effect 

Q.  It  keeps  the  smaller  places  from  building  up  the  country — from  settling  it 
up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  the  country? — ^A.  I 
think  the  congestion  of  a  great  number  of  people  in  particular  localities  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  countrv. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  had  some  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  You  were  in  the 
oil  business  there,  were  you? — ^A,  Yes.  . 

Q.  About  how  lon^? — A.  All  my  life,  from  the  time  I  was  big  enough  to  know 
anything  or  do  anythmg. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  consolidated  company  which  was  known  i>robably  at  that 
time  as  the  Southern  Improvement  Company? — ^A.  I  believe  that  is  the  company 
that  preceded  the  Continental  Oil  Companv,  or  the  original  company. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  its  having  a  system  oi  rebates  by  which  it  obtained  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  rate  of  transportation  that  was  chaigea  the  independent  producers  in 
Pennsylvania  or  here? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  understanding  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  The  general  under- 
standing in  the  oil  business  there  was  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  advan- 
tages that  no  independent  producer  or  manufacturer  could  get. 
.  Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  contract  exhibited  in  the  legislative.  Congressional,  and 
legal  controversies  between  the  original  company  and  the  independent  producers,  bv 
which  the  old  Southern  Improvement  Company,  which  was  the  father  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  was  charged  80  cents  a  Diarrel  from  the  oil  wells  to  the  Cleveland 
refineries,  while  the  independent  companies  were  chaiged  double  the  rate  paid  by  the 
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old  oompBDV,  and  the  rebate,  or  the  increaBe,  rather,  on  the  80  cents  per  barrel  that 
was  chaingea  the  independent  companies,  was  handed  over  to  the  Soutnem  Improve- 
ment Company? — ^A.  I  remember  the  controversy,  but  I  don't  remember  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  It  was  quite  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to 
take  anv  particular  interest  in  the  matter.    It  took  place  in  1870. 1  think. 

Q.  Was  your  experience  in  Pennsylvania  the  same  as  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  plants  were  disnantled  there  the  same  as  the  Overton  plant  was  disman- 
tled here? — ^A.  Yes.  You  could  gp  up  and  down  the  Pennsylvania  valley  and  the 
Oil  Creek  fields  and  see  the  little  independent  refineries  that  were  once  doing  busi- 
ness dismantled  all  along  those  valleys,  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  the  system  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  affect  the  ^ces  of  individual 
wells  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  The  price  of  the  crude  product  in  the  Pennsylvania  field 
fluctuates  very  materiallv.  It  is  controlled,  or  supposed  to  be  controlled,  largely  by 
the  production.  Now,  for  instance,  a  new  field  is  opened  up  like  the  Washington 
pool,  a  few  yean  ago.  The  market  price  will  go  down.  I  have  sold  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  low  as  50  cents  per  barrel  one  month,  and  the  price  the  next  month  would 
be  about  70  cents.    It  is  presumabl)r  controlled  by  the  output  or  production. 

Q.  Would  you  take  it,  then,  that  it  is  presumably  controlled  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  monopolization  of  the  industry  destroy  that  law  altogethei? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  should  judge  that  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  white  lead  trust  or  any  other  great  trust  will  fix  the  price  for 
the  year?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  raw  material  may  fluctuate  and  go  down  and  yet  it  will  not  affect  that 
price?— A.  Yes. 

(^  It  may  go  up  and  it  will  not  affect  it  unless  the  combination  means  to  raise  the 
price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  rule  that  is  now  applied  to  the  production  of  oil,  where  it  is 
monopolized  by  one  company? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  About  2  years  ago,  whenever 
the  producer  would  see  the  price  of  refi[ned  oil  in  the  London  market  going  down, 
you  could  feel  sure  of  a  lower  price  for  the  crude  oil  in  this  country.  If  it  were 
riising,  you  could  feel  sure  of  getting  a  few  cents  higher  price  for  your  crude  oil  the 
next  month. 

Q.  Well,  there  has  been  competition  in  Europe,  has  there  not? — ^A.  Yes.  I  believe 
00  far  it  has  been  between  the  Kussian  Oil  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  not  competition  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  independent 
produceni? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  We  had  an  independent  oil  producer,  before  us  recently,  state  that  they  sold 
their  product  in  New  York  and  surrounding  cities  at  less  than  actual  cost.  lie  also 
stalled  that  they  couldproduce  oil  as  cheaply  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
minute  they  reached  Europe,  where  there  was  no  railroad  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  they  sold  at  a  profit.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
condition? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  also  stated  that  they  could  market  no  oil  at  a  profit  in  Europe  until  they 
got  their  pipe  Unee  clear  to  the  coast,  or  so  near  that  they  could  control  some  short 
Branch  of  railroad;  but  when  they  reached  that  point  and  sent  their  oil  to  Germany, 
where  there  was  no  railroad  discrimination,  the  rate  being  e^ual  to  eveiybody  under 
the  German  laws,  they  made  a  handsome  profit  in  competition  with  tne  Standard. 
Now,  assuming  that  the  statement  of  that  witness,  Mr.  Lock  wood,  is  true,  would  you 
judge  that  there  must  be  a  railroad  discrimination  systematically  practiced  through- 
out the  United  States  in  fttvor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company?-— A.  I  think  that  is  the 
case. 

Q.  You  believe  there  is? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  same  system  of  discrimination  is  practiced  by  the  rail- 
roads in  favor  of  other  trusts;  for  instance,  the  elevator  trust  that  markets  the  grain, 
and  other  like  or^nizations? — A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  should  judge  that 
there  is  a  discrinunation.  Of  course,  my  knowledge  is  very  limited  in  that  particu- 
lar line. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  such  a  system  prevails  in  the  syndicating  of  industries, 
what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  individualism  of  the  citizen?  For  instance,  if  the 
oil  miner  can  not  produce  and  market  his  product  as  cheaply  as  the  syndicate,  and 
the  farmer  can  not  ship  his  grain  as  cheaply  as  the  elevator  trust,  will  not  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  syndicating  of  these  industries  be  that  the  syndicate  must  make  the 
Srofit  and  the  producer  be  deprived  of  the  just  profit  that  he  is  entitled  to? — A.  Un- 
oubtedly  in  time  it  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  citizen  altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  simply  a  producer  of  crude  oil?— A,  Yee;  at  the 
present  time. 
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Q.  And  yon  Bfiill  that  to  theee  iii4ei)endent  refimng;  companieei? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  production  of  your  fiekl  is  in  bairels,  daily? — ^A.  It  is 
about  1,000  barrelB  or  more.  1  presume  it  is  more  than  1,000  barrels;  that  is,  crude 
oil. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  was  no  limitation  of  the  amount  of  crude  oil 
that  might  be  produced  in  that  field. — A.  That  is,  you  mean  there  is  no  limit  put 
on  it  by  the  Standard  Oil  Comijany? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  that.  There  is  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  produced  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  flow. 

Q.  It  has  how  snudl  a  flow? — A.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  it  is  producing  aU  that  can  be 
produced  now. 

Q.  And  you  sell  to  these  refining  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  are  domg  business  at  a  profit  or  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  making  monejr  out  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  refining  companies  are  there? — ^A.  There  are  only  two  at  the 
present  time — ^tne  Florence  Oil  and  Befining  Company  and  the  Weetem  Befining 
Company. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  Standard  Oil  concern? — ^A.  They  are 
individual  concerns. 

Q.  They  are  what  are  called  independent  refineries,  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Continental  is  a  Standard  Oil  concern,  is  it? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing; that  the  Continental  is  the  name  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controls  all  of  the  stock  in 
that  company  or  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  tne  price  of  refined  oil  to  the  consumers  in  Colorado  considered  reasonable 
at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  low,  in  your  judnnent,  as  it  could  be  and  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
refiner^ — A.  Yes.  You  nave  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  crude 
petroleum — ^the  illuminating  qualities  of  it.  Of  course,  if  you  had  a  crude  oil  that  con- 
tained 60  or  75  or  even  90  per  cent  of  illuminating  Qualities,  like  some  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil,  in  the  crude,  then  perhaps  the  price  of  illuminating  oil  at  20  cents  per 
gallon  would  be  high. 

Q.  The  effect  of  your  testimony  would  be,  after  having  stated  that  there  is  no  limit 
placed  upon  the  production  of  the  crude  oil,  that  the  producers  of  the  crude  oil 
market  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  of  Colorado  get  their  renned  article  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  yielding  only  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  refiners;  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  not  done  you  any  harm,  excepting  in  crushing  out  of  business  the  independent 
refineries  and  throwing  some  intermediary  men  m  the  oil  business  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.  That  is  all  in  Colorado;  that  is  all  the  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Can  you  give  any  eood  reasons  to  the  commission  why 
oil  should  be  selling  in  the  States  east  of  here  wr  8  and  10  and  12  cents  per  gallon, 
and  at  20  cents  in  Colorado? — ^A.  I  could  not.  The  freight,  of  course,  in  these 
mountain  towns  is  very  high. 

Q.  All  things  being  equal,  the  price  there  should  be  the  price  here,  with  the 
freight  added? — A.  If  you  were  shipping  in  Eastern  oil  altogether,  I  should  say  yes; 
if  you  were  producing  and  manufacturmg  Colorado  oU,  I  would  say  no,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  crude. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cheapest  article,  quality  considered,  usually  reaches  the 
consumers  where  the  market  is  open  and  the  business  is  not  monopolized? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  presume  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  regards  wages  for  labor.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmgmen  who  are  engaged  in  producing  petroleum  now 
from  the  wages  paid  them  before  this  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Continental 
Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wages  have  remained  about  the  same  during  the  past  twelve  or  thirteen 
years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  number  of  laborers  increased  or  decreased  any? — ^A.  Neither.  I  think 
they  have  about  the  same  number  of  men  now  employed. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  Colorado,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  known  of  some  of  the  smaller  concerns  combining  at  times  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  larger  ones,  or  rather  defending  themselves  against  the  larger  ones^ — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  as  a  last  analysiB  of  this  whole  subject,  whether  you  know 
of  any  small  company,  in  your  experience,  that  would  not,  if  it  could,  empl<>y  the 
same  means  to  obtain  profits  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  employed? — ^A«  No;  I 
think  they  would  do  tne  same  thing  if  they  got  a  chance. 
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Dbnvbr,  Colo.,  My  18, 18S9. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  G.  SULLIYAH, 

Miner,  Victor,  Colo. 

The  Bubcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  July  18, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  C.  Smlivan,  of  Victor,  Colo.,  waa  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Please  state  your  full  name  and  address. — ^A.  John  C. 
'Sullivan;  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  And  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged? — ^A.  Mining. 

Q.  What  character  of  mines  are  you  minmg? — ^A.  The  nature  of  the  ore  in  that 
district  is  gold. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  a  miner? — ^A.  About  20  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  vsiried  experience  in  mining?  Are  you  experienced  in 
placer  mining  or  the  mining  of  any  other  minerals? — A.  Yes;  throughout  the  West 
principally. 

Q.  Have  you  mined  in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  last  20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  time  have  you  spent  in  this  State?— A.  I  suppose  about 
12  or  14  years  out  of  the  20. 

Q.  How  are  the  miners  paid  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
industry?— A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive? — A.  They  vary  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Q.  And  what  number  of  hours  do  they  work  per  day? — A.  From  8  to  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.  Do  the  number  of  hours  and  the  amount  of  wa^es  vary  in  the  different  mines 
or  in  the  different  districts? — A.  In  the  different  districts. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  variation  in  wages  and  hours? — A.  On  account  of 
o]*canized  labor  principally. 

Q.  Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  result  from  organized  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  absence  of  both  results  from  disoigamzation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  Part  I  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry,  as  to  labor  employed;  what  do 
you  say  to  the  commission  as  to  that?— A.  In  re^rd  to  the  constitutions  of  labor 
oiganizations,  they*provide  for  the  protection,  enlightenment,  education,  and  benefit 
of  the  meml^rs  in  anv  and  all  l^itimate  w^ays  that  they  can. 

Q.  In  cases  of  accident  they  are  provided  lor? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't. 

Q.  Funeral  and  death  benefits? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't,  but  the  most  of 
'  them  TOovide  for  the  funeral  expenses. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organization  that  is  usually  embraced  by  the  miners 
of  the  State? — A.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Q.  Does  the  general  constitution  of  that  organization  provide  these  benefits? — ^A. 
Ko;  that  is  in  me  local  lod^. 

Q.  The  general  constitution  leaves  the  way  open  for  these  benefits? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  discretion  of  the  members;  and  do  they  encourage  or  discourage  it? — ^A. 
Encourage  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  members  for  maintaining  the  organization? — ^A.  They 
pay  a  small  monthly  due  for  incidental  and  running  expenses,  hall  rent  and  lights, 
and  whatever  educational  matter  may  be  procured,  and  to  provide  a  fund  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  and  burial  of  the  dead.    The  amount  varies. 

Q.  Is  it  a  great  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  miners  of  the  State  are  members  of  that  organization, 
in  your  judgment? — A.  I  can  not  say  positivelj^,  for  I  have  not  seen  any  statistics  of 
the  members  that  are  in  the  different  organizations. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  miners  of  the  State  influenced  by  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  in  case  of  strikes,  etc.?  Do  the  nonunion  men  usually  respond  to  a  call 
for  a  strike? — ^A.  Why,  no,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  continue  at  work,  do  they? — A.  Usually,  yes;  but  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  don't  like  strikes. 

Q.  Yet,  in  some  cases,  they  resort  to  strikes,  do  they  not? — ^A.  It  is  considered  as 
a  last  resort.  They  are  sometimes  forced  to  do  it,  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout,  where 
they  are  locked  out  and  the  company  calls  it  a  strike. 

Q.  In  cases  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  do  the  nonunion  men  go  out  or  act  in  concert 
with  the  members  of  your  union? — A.  Some  do  and  some  don't.  Some  of  them  real- 
ize that  organized  labor,  although  they  may  not  belong,  is  beneficial  to  them. 

Q.  Has  the  matter  of  incorporation  ever  been  taken  up  by  your  union? — A.  Not 
in  the  local  union  Co  which  I  belong  at  present.  Some  unions  of  the  federation  are 
incorporated. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  in  which  they  are  located. 
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Q.  What  is  the  resnlt  of  that  incorporation;  do  the  members  appear  to  find  it  ben- 
eficial?— ^A.  I  can  not  speak  intelligently  on  that.  There  is  a  dinerence  of  opinion. 
Some  are  in  fiivor  of  it  and  some  are  not    So  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  not  detrimentaL 

Q.  The  members  of  your  union  seek  consolidation  in  the  matter  of  wage  strikes, 
etc.,  I  presume — what  is  called  collective  bai*gaining,  fixing  waee  scales  for  all  of  ito 
memb^  at  each  point  where  there  is  a  scale  to  be  fixed? — ^A.  Yes,  we  believe  in  a 
uniform  scale. 

Q.  In  fixing  such  scale  it  also  applies  to  those  who  are  nonmembers  in  that  partic- 
ular section? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  thev  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  right  to  make  a  scale  denied  any  nonunion  members? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
They  are  never  known  to  be  interested  in  it  until  after  it  is  made. 

Q.  It  is  called  the  liberty  of  contract? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  right  has  not  been  denied  by  your  oi^ganization  to  any  man  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  treating  with  a  nonunion  man  in  his  individual  capacitv.  If  he  sees 
fit  to  make  a  contract  for  his  employment,  your  organization  does  not  deny  him  that 
right? — A.  We  don't  claim  any  control  over  an  individual  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  omnization. 

Q.  Yet  your  organization  does  not  encourage  that  practice? — ^A.  No;  we  don't 
encourage  cutting  wa^es. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  occur  among  those  who  are  not  members  ? — A.  If  it  should 
occur  among  those  who  are  not  members  it  would  affect  our  members  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  methods  are  employed  to  prevent  such  practices? — A.  Moral  suasion. 

Q.  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  contract  labor — ^treat  the  subject  in  your  own  way— 
the  enumeration  of  the  several  causes  leading  up  to  strike^. — A.  The  cause  of  strikes 
is  the  reducing  of  the  income  of  labor  below  me  amount  that  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  individual,  or  requiring  unreasonable  conditions — trying  to  enforce  unreasonable 
conditions. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sole  cause,  or  is  it  one  of  the  causes? — ^A.  In  my  opinion  it  is. 

Q.  DonH  strikes  occur  at  times  to  advance  wages  and  to  secure  shorter  working 
days  and  more  agreeable  conditions  to  the  workii:^  men? — ^A.  Yes;  and  those  condi- 
tions are  the  same  as  I  stated  before — the  conditions  that  might  be  enforced  that 
would  be  considered  unreasonable,  and  wages  below  the  living  une. 

Q.  Don't  strikes  sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  other  processes  in  operation  at 
some  of  the  mines,  such  as  larger  screens  than  are  customary,  particularly  at  the  coal 
mines,  company  stores,  etc.? — ^A.  I  am  not  posted  on  coal  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  company  stores  at  the  mines? — A.  In  some  places  there  are. 
There  is  an  objection  about  patronizing  them;  that  is,  about  being  held  up  by  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  genend  result  of  these  strikes,  lockouts,  etc. ;  any  economic  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  workingmen  or  the  standpoint  of  the  management? — ^A. 
Of  course  a  strike  can  not  help  but  cause  hardships  u^n  the  working  people.  It 
cuts  off  their  meai^er  revenue  for  a  time,  whatever  it  might  have  been  before,  and 
reduces  them  to  the  lower  planes.  Sometimes  they  gain  a  point  and  sometimes  they 
loose.  They  have  serious  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  about  the  first  thing  the 
press  of  the  country  begins  to  howl  them  down  and  tell  the  people  about  its  being 
unlawful  and  about  their  beins  anarchists,  and  all  kinds  of  outrageous  things^  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions,  against 
them.  Also  this  ^vemment  by  injunction  that  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
few  years — there  is  frequently  an  injunction  issued  to  restrain  them  from  walking  in 
certain  parts  of  the  earth.  They  kill  them,  shoot  them  down  for  walking  on  the 
highway.  And  again  they  are  thrown  in  jail  without  any  charges  against  them,  and 
at  times  held  for  months  without  a  chance  to  consult  or  see  anyone,  and  without 
even  a  charge  filed  against  them.  Ab  an  illustration  of  this,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  in  Idaho  300  or  400  men  in  jail  without  any  charges  filed  aeainst  them,  and 
lots  of  them  are  denied  the  right  to  consult  an  attorney  or  see  Sieir  families.  I 
don't  know  whether  thejr  are  guilty  of  any  crime  or  not.  If  they  are  guilty  they 
should  be  convicted,  and  if  they  are  innocent  they  should  not  be  held  in  confinement 
for  an  unlimited  time. 

Q.  As  to  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  strikes,  is  it  yoxir  judgment  that  a  greater 
disadvantage  would  result  than  that  which  would  result  if  the  miners  submitted  to 
the  terms  offered  them  by  the  employers? — ^A.  If  they  submitted  to  the  terms  it 
would  simply  be  starvation  b}r  slow  stages. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  the  ability  to  strike  and  willingness  to  strike  when  needed  is, 
from  the  point  of  the  workingman,  an  economic  advantage? — ^A.  A  willingness  to 
strike  in  the  minds  of  a  majority.  There  are  but  very  few  wimng  to  strike,  but  at  times 
they  find  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  object  to  the  conditions  that  are  being  forced 
upon  them. 

Q.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  strike,  who  dislike  strikes,  will  favor  them  and 
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enter  into  them  rather  than  surrender  that  which  they  believe  belonss  by  right  to 
them?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  would  rather  strike  than  to  starve 
to  death  by  inches. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  is  always  a  last  resort? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  What  influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  avoid  a  strike;  what  methods  are  employed 
in  cases  of  disputes — conciliation? — ^A.  Yes,  and  reasoning  with  the  contending  par- 
ties; and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a  miners'  strike  where  the  miners 
were  not  willing  and  anxious  to  arbitrate  previous  to  the  strike. 

Q.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  are  among  the  principles  set  forth  by  your  union, 
are  they  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  those  methods  advantageous?— A.  We  find  them  of  no  avail.  We 
find  that  the  employers  absolutely  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and  when  they  get  a  decision 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  and  it  don't  suit  them  they  set  it  aside.  You  will  find 
they  did  that  in  this  8tate  about  a  year  aso  or  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  instances  in  which  it  occurred? — ^A.  Yes;  in  their  strike 
in  the  Louisville  district 

Q.  The  coal  company  refused  to  accept  the  award  of  the  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  company  was  it?— A.  I  foiget  the  name  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  where  the  workingmen  refused  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  board  of  arbitration? — A.  No.  I  don't  call  any  of  them  to  mind 
at  present. 

Q.  Treating  the  subject  of  strikes  a  little  further;  does  the  commission  understand 
from  your  statement  that  miners  always  enter  into  a  strike  reluctantly  and  against 
their  wishes,  and  prefer  to  do  it  rather  than  surrender  that  which  would  reduce 
them  to  want  and  pov^y  ? — ^A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  that  is  my  expe- 
rience: to  get  what  belongs  to  them. 

Q.  Is  the  general  feeling  so  often  expressed  as  r^ards  the  miners  true  or  not — 
that  the  miners  are  more  ready  to  enter  into  strikes  than  are  the  other  trades? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Is  there  something  peculiar  about  the  mining  trade  that  leads  to  differences 
between  the  miner  and  employer  that  is  not  present  in  other  trades? — A.  It  may  be 
considered  more  dangerous;  it  probably  is.  Up  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  there 
they  are  killing  off  more  men  than  they  are  in  the  war. 

Q.  That  is  specially  true  where  they  mine  by  the  ton  or  weight,  is  it  not;  and 
conditions  are  lound  to  exist  there  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  disputes  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  other  trades? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
where  they  mined  by  weight. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  been  in  minine  by  the  day  all  the  time,  has  it? — ^A.  Yes, 
or  by  the  contract;  supposed  to  be  by  daily  wage. 

Q.  When  strikes  are  resorted  to,  by  what  methods  are  they  usuallv  conducted? — 
A.  We  use  moral  suasion,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  strikers  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

Q.  The  strikers  are  supported  by  the  union,  are  they? — ^A.  They  very  often  get 
assistance  in  the  way  of  donations  of  money,  etc.    I  have  given  money  to  them. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed  to  bring  about  results? — ^A.  They  try  and 
induce  the  contending  forces  to  arbibttte  or  to  suomit  the  different  sides  to  a  ooncila- 
tor;^  board  of  some  kind.  Moral  suasion  is  used  to  try  and  keep  other  x)eople  from 
taking  the  places  of  the  miners.    We  trv  to  explain  the  justice  of  the  case  to  them. 

Q.  Is  the  boycott  or  blacklist  resorted  to? — A.  The  blacklist  is  not  used  by  labor 
ornmizations. 

Q.  Is  it  used  by  employers? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  it?  Can  you  point  out  any  instances? — ^A.  Yes.  In  the 
spring  of  1895 — that  was  after  the  silver  crash  in  1893 — I  was  in  Aspen,  and  there 
was  eome  little  disagreement,  and  work  was  suspended  after  the  crash ;  but  in  the 
fall  it  was  started  up.  There  was  some  little  disagreement  for  a  short  time — a  week 
or  80 — and  finally  the  mines  started  up,  the  most  of  them — those  that  could  afford  to 
produce,  as  they  were  principally  silver  mines ;  and  those  who  were  the  most  active 
in  trying  to  get  as  big  and  as  reasonable  wages  as  they  could  in  the  settlement  with 
the  miners  foimd  they  were  unable  to  get  work  after  the  mines  resumed.  Later  on, 
in  the  spring  of  1894—1  believe  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the  winter — there  was  a 
manager  at  one  of  the  mines  arrested  for  maintaining  or  keeping  a  blacklist,  or  what- 
ever you  might  call  it.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  names  on  that  list,  but  I 
think  it  was  something  like  50.  These  men — I  don't  believe  but  a  few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  get  a  job  in  Aspen  since  that  time ;  and  the  most  of  them,  after 
finding  it  was  useless  to  get  a  job  there,  left  and  have  not  been  back  since. 
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Q.  Was  the  operation  of  that  blacklist  confined  to  that  one  particular  company  or 
that  one  district,  or  did  that  blacklist,  in  your  judgment,  extend  to  other  companies 
in  the  State  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  it  had  much  effect  outside  of  that  district  I 
believe  that  it  had  effect  in  the  princinal  mines  in  that  district. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  methoa  by  which  a  company  can  obtain  the  things 
desired  more  effectually  than  thev  can  by  the  use  of  the  blacklist? — A.  Well,  the 
blacklist  is  probably  the  cheapest  for  them.  It  seems  to  be  but  very  little  bother  for 
a  company  to  use  the  legal  powers  of  the  various  States  in  getting  tne  militia  out  in 
any  way  and  at  an^  time  and  under  any  conditions  they  see  fit.  We  had  an  illus- 
tration here  last  winter  in  this  State — m  Lake  City,  Hinsdale  County.  There  were 
miners  in  one  place  that  didn't  like  the  grub  that  was  being  thrown  up  at  the  board- 
ing house,  and  they  refused  to  eat  or  do  anything,  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  before 
the  State  militia  was  down  there.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  hours  or  wages,  but 
there  was  an  objection  to  the  quality  of  the  grub  they  were  being  fed  on. 

Q.  Were  they  fed  in  the  company  boarding  house?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  tnat  case? — A.  The  result  was  that  the  militia  went 
down  there,  and  I  believe  they  chased  these  men  out  of  the  country,  or  had  them 
leave  of  their  own  free  will.    In  my  opinion  it  amounted  to  chasing  them  out. 

Q.  Were  these  men  at  liberty  to  board  elsewhere,  or  was  there  no  other  place  for 
them  to  board  and  continue  their  work  at  that  particular  mine? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  boarding  house  there  or  not,  but  they  wanted  the 
privily  of  boarding  where  they  saw  fit 

Q.  Tne  company  denied  that  privilege? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding  of  the 
case. 

Q.  With  the  result  that  the  men  were  chased  out  of  the  place? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't 

suppose  it  could  be  called  chasing.    I  believe  there  was  a  kind  of  compromise  made 

that  they  leave  on  condition  that  they  would  not  be  prosecuted.    1  don't  know 

whether  they  were  afraid  of  being  prosecuted.    I  gueas  they  made  them  believe  they 

-  had  committed  some  crime  by  i«l<lsinK  to  eat  gniB  in  a  certain  place. 

Q.  The  power  of  the  blacklist  is  rather  unlimited  in  its  nature,  is  it  not,  where  the 
employer  sees  fit  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  results  from  his  point 
of  view? — A.  Yes;  it  can  be  really  unlimited. 

Q.  It  is  possible  for  him,  under  that  system  to  dismiss  whatever  number  of  men 
he  may  have  who  don't  at  all  times  take  nisview  of  every  subject? — ^A.  Yes;  he  cer- 
tainly nas  power  to  dismiss  them. 

Q.  Does  your  union  demand  reasons  why  a  man  should  be  dismissed? — ^A.  Well, 
we  never  object  to  a  man's  being  dismissed  for  being  incompetent  or  unreasonable 
or  incapable  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  don't  Tike  for  him  to  be  dismissed  for 
some  unjust  cause. 

Q.  You  don't  object  to  a  man's  being  dismissed  if  he  merits  dismissal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  that  commit  a  violation  of  the  rules — a  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
company,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  don't  defend? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  boycott  is  an  open  weapon? — A.  It  is.  Where  there  is  a  disaj^reement 
between  the  employer  and  employee,  it  is  stated  publicly;  it  is  not  held  m  secret; 
the  public  is  advised;  and  whenever  a  dissOTeement  is  settled  the  boycott  is  called 
off  by  the  parties  that  placed  it,  and  the  public  is  always  advised  that  it  is  called  off. 
At  the  present  time  the  boycott  is  restrained  by  law  in  this  State. 

Q.  That  is,  that  men  can  not  conspire  or  enter  into  any  agreement  by  which  they 
will  make  public  a  boycott  a^inst  anyone? — ^A.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it,  you  dare 
not  tell  anyone  else  if  a  certain  party  is  not  doing  what  you  think  might  be  fair. 

Q.  And  yet  you  believe  that  the  blacklist  is  practiced  quietly  and  secretly? — A. 
Yes.  A  case  in  regard  to  the  blacklist  has  iust  come  to  my  mind.  There  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  certain  mine  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  that  I  know  of  that  has 
received  letters  quite  freouently  from  other  places  in  the  West  asking  him  about 
a  certain  individual,  probably  stating  in  the  letter  that  the  certain  individual  says  he 
has  worked  for  the  superintendent  some  time  in  the  past,  and  asking  him  for  informa- 
tion, if  there  is  anything  against  his  character. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  even  though  the  powers  of  the  boycott  were  open  to  the 
workingmen  it  is  as  possible  for  them  to  obtain  as  good  results  as  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  blacklist? — ^A.  No;  the  boycott  is  not  nearly  so  effective.  The  boycott, 
when  the  difiiculty  is  settled,  is  off,  and  the  blacklist  remains. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  effective? — A.  Well,  probably  the 
employers,  as  a  class,  are  in  a  closer  touch  with  the  workingmen  on  matters  that 
concern  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  publicity  given  the  boycott  in  order  to  make  it  effectiye 
in  any  instance  always  results  in  a  strong  opposition  to  it  and  those  who  resort  to  it 
that  would  not  exist  if  you  were  able  to  Doycott  secretly,  as  the  blacklist  is  con- 
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ducted? — ^A.  Well,  if  it  was  conducted  secretly  it  might  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
I  don't  consider  it  possible. 

Q.  It  just  depends  upon  the  publicity  that  it  gets  and  the  efforts  that  are  made  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  boycott  to  permanently  injure,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  righting  a  wrong  temporarily? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  sav  as  to  sympathetic  strikes?  Do  you  know  of  any  such  in 
this  country? — ^.  Not  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  known  of  it  in  any  other  industnr? — ^A.  I  believe  thev  occurred  in  the 
A.  R.  U.  strike  of  1894.  I  believe  that  a  part  oi  those  were  sympatnetic  strikes.  I 
don't  believe  that  they  have  ever  had  a  sympathetic  strike,  even  among  the  coal 
miners,  in  this  State.  There  might  have  been  a  strike,  and  they  might  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers  somewhere  else  at  the  time  they  struck,  but  I  don't 
believe  tnere  was  a  strictly  svmpathetic  strike  started  in  the  State  among  the  coal 
miners  or  amone  the  metalliierous  miners.  There  has  not  been  to  my  knowledge  a 
sympathetic  stride. 

Q.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  when  a  reduction  in  wages  is  suffered  by  a  large 
portion  of  any  one  trade  that  tnat  reduction  is  likely  to  affect  all? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  are  not  strikes  that  are  often  said  to  be  sympathetic,  in 
your  judgement,  strikes  to  preserve  wages? — ^A.  Yes.  At  least,  I  would  answer  to 
that  (mestion. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  con- 
tract?— ^A.  Yes;  I  object  to  contract  labor.    I  tnink  it  is  detrimental. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  practiced  in 
your  State,  and  the  resultel? — A.  Yes.  There  have  been  numbers  of  people  imported 
under  contract  into  the  State,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were  quite  a  laive  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  State,  looking  for  work  and  willing  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  an 
injustice  that  this  State  or  any  otner  State  should  allow  labor  to  be  imported  into  it 
when  there  is  unemployed  labor  and  where  people  are  going  hungry  and  looking 
for  work  in  that  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  State  law  bearing  on  that? — ^A.  Apparentlv  not.  It  has  not  been 
enforced  if  there  is  one.    I  don't  know  whether  there  is  one  bearine  on  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  labor  from  anoUier  State  is  quite 
as  injurious  to  the  workingmen  as  if  it  were  imported  from  another  country? — A. 
Under  the  same  conditions,  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  Conciliation  and  meditation — have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  it? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  have.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  make  it  oinaing  on  both 
sides,  after  they  had  submitted  a  proposition,  to  abide  by  the  decision. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Oiat  arbitration  in  each  dispute  should  be  compulsory? — ^A.  I 
believe  it  would  help  matters  some,  and  I  think  from  the  workingman's  standpoint 
it  would  be  better  to  ma^e  it  compulsory. 

Q.  Would  it  not  lead  to  the  existence  of  unjust  disputes;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  men 
knew  that  a  dispute  meant  arbitration,  would  that  not  be  an  incentive  to  the  exist- 
ence of  disputed? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  any  more  than  companies  do  naturally 
go  into  courts. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  an  arbitration  board  should  have  the  power  to  saj 
what  questions  are  fit  questions  for  arbitration? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  tnink  that  is 
givingone  man  too  much  power. 

Q.  That  they  should  have  no  discretion  in  that? — A.  I  don't  think  that,  but  I 
think  that  they  should  pass  on  what  is  submitted  there  and  defend  each  one. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  enforcement 
of  awards,  for  instance? — A.  I  think  it  woula  save  strikes,  save  lockouts  and  lots  of 
expense  and  hardship  to  the  employees. 

Q.  In  case  the  award  was  decided  against  the  employer,  could  not  he  take  the 
ffround  that  he  could  not  run  his  mine  at  a  profit,  and  close  it  down? — ^A.  I  think  in 
thai  case  the  State  should  take  the  property  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
run  it  for  the  people. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  State  could  not,  through  its  arbitration  board,  impose 
conditions  upon  any  company  that  it  is  not  willing  to  carry  out  itself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  injunction? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  infamous  systems  ever  practiced  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

Q.  Is  it  practiced  to  any  extent  throughout  your  State? — ^A.  Yes,  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  served  with  an  injunction? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  laboring  men  where  it  has  been  applied?-* 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Has  it  restrained  them  from  committing  crime? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  it  is  ever  the  intention  of  the  injunction  system  to  restrain  them  from  commit- 
ting crime. 

Q.  Would  it  not  restrain  a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  intended  to  do  so? — 
A.  I  suppose  if  they  locked  him  up  they  would  keep  him  from  conmiitting  a  ciimei, 
but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  a  man  intends  to  do. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  stage  is  it  the  intention  to  lock  him  up  before  he  violates  the  law? — 
A.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  to  do  so. 

Q.  Before  he  violates  the  restraining  order? — ^A.  In  regard  to  thai,  I  don't  know 
hai^ly  how  to  ^t  at  it;  but  this  injunction,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  have  seen 
and  read  of  it  is  to  restrain  him  from  doing  something  or  other  that  he  might  possi- 
bly want  to  do,  and  before  thev  have  anv  evidence  that  he  intends  to  do  it,  and 
before  he  could,  maybe.  If  they  thought  he  might  possibly  do  it^  and  if  they 
thought  it  would  be  well,  they  would  look  at  it  from  every  si<le  of  the  case  and  put 
him  under  the  control  of  some  ^uard. 

Q.  The  usual  practice  is  to  enioin  him,  and  at  the  same  time  have  him  continue 
his  libertv  with  the  exception  that  he  is  restrained  from  doing  certain  things  set 
forth  in  tne  injunction  order. — ^A.  Sometimes  restrain  him  from  walking  on  the  earth, 
walking  on  the  highways,  holding  meetings,  or  trespassing  on  anybody  else's  prop- 
erty, etc. 

Q.  The  question  asked  in  that  connection  is  whether  such  an  order  would  restrain 
a  man  from  committing  crime  if  he  really  intended  to  commit  it?— A.  I  don't  think 
it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  man  who  was  enjoined  during  strikes  to  harbor  any 
ideas  as  to  tne  commission  of  crime?— A*  No;  I  never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  employers  during  the  times  of  strikes  to  encourage 
crime? — A.  I  can  not  positively  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  power  of  the  courts  has  been  abused  in  this  matter  of 
injunction? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  proper  use  of  the  injunction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  injunction  itself,  then,  that  you  object  to,  but  rather  to  the  improper 
use  of  it. — A.  Yes;  I  object  to  the  system. 

Q.  As  to  payments  of  wages,  how  often  do  you  believe  men  employed  in  the  mines 
should  receive  their  wa«eei?— A.  Probably  the  oftener  would  be  the  better  for  them. 
The  worst  objection  of  tne  employees  of  the  mines  about  the  pay  day  is  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  pay  at  all.  I  have  a  time  check  in  my  pocket  at  the  present  time 
which  was  issued  by  the  receiver  of  the  court  that  was  operating  a  mine  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district  in  1896.  That  is  the  worst  fault  we  find  wiui  the  pay  day,  that 
sometimes  it  never  comes,  and  more  especially  when  thie  mine  is  operated  through 
the  courts. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  working  for  in  that  case?— A.  They  imagined  they  would 
get  pay  for  it.  I  said  I  had  a  time  check  in  mv  pocket.  Now  that  was  issued  by  the 
receiver  of  the  court  appointed  in  this  State  tnat  was  operating  a  mine  in  1896.  I 
considered  at  the  time  that  I  was  working  for  the  district  court  under  the  man  that 
was  appointed  as  receiver  of  the  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  time  check;  is  it  a  duebill,  an  acknowledgment  of 
service?— A.  1  have  carried  it  pretty  nearly  three  years.  (Witness  takes  time  check 
from  his  pocket  and  reads  it  to  the  commission,  as  follows:) 

"Number  17.  September  first,  1896.  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Sullivan 
has  worked  thirty-two  days  for  the  Modoc  lease,  for  whicn  he  i^  entitled  to  $96.00. 
(Signed)  Phil  Whalen,  Receiver." 

Q.  Mr.  Whalen  in  that  case  was  appointed  receiver  by  the  court? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  obtained  the  wages?— A.  Never  have  been  paid  that 
amount.  Tnere  have  been  two  payments  made  on  that  There  is  about  $50  unpaid  yet 

Q.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  mine  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the 
receiver  failed  to  jMiy  the  workingmen? — ^A.  Yes.  The  mine  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends since.    It  is  paying  dividends  right  now. 

j  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  workingmen  should  receive  their  wages  once  a  month  or 
semimontnly  or  weekly;  which  would  be  to  their  advantage? — A.  It  would  be  better 
to  receive  tnem  once  a  week.  Then  if  a  mine  failed  to  pay  tibey  would  not  lose  so 
much. 

Q.  Would  there  be  no  advantage,  such  as  buying  their  necessaries  for  cash?- A. 
They  might  obtain  a  little  better  price  by  buying  for  cash. 

Q.  It  would  tend  to  do  away  with  tne  credit  system?— A.  No,  I  don't  think  it 
would;  it  would  reduce  it  somewhat. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  store  orders  in  payment  for  wageel? — ^A.  No,  I 
never  have.    I  never  work  for  mines  where  they  issue  them. 
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Q.  You  never  worked  in  mines  where  they  have  had  stores  in  connection  with 
them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  where  houses  were  owned  in  connection  with  the  mines? — 
A.  I  have  worked  where  boarding  houses  were  kept  in  connection  with  them. 

Q.  In  that  case  was  a  man  privileged  to  board  where  he  pleased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Must  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — ^A.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
but  thev  are  very  few. 

Q.  What  rates  are  generally  charged  men  for  a  month's  board  where  the  company 
conducts  the  boarding  house? — A.  From  $5  to  $7  per  week.  It  varies  in  different 
mining  camps. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  about  the  same  price  as  is  chained  in  other  boarding  housed — A. 
It  is  usuallv  about  the  same  price  for  table  board  in  the  company  houses  that  you 
would  get  board  and  room  for  in  the  private  houses  in  the  same  community.  In  the 
company  houses  you  are  obliged  to  furnish  your  own  bed,  so  that  it  is  rather  a 
higher  rate. 

Q.  What  contract,  if  any,  exists  between  the  keeper  of  that  boarding  house  and 
the  company? — ^A.  Well,  sometimes  he  is  an  employee  of  the  company;  at  other 
times  he  pays  the  company  a  percentage  of  the  receipts,  and  at  other  times  he  pays 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  house.  I  would  say  that  more  often  than  any  other  way  he 
pays  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  probably  to  the  superintendent  or  manager. 

Q.  Can  you  sSite  what  that  percentage  is  generally? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Difference  in  wage  schedules  in  the  different  sections;  do  vou  find  that  the 
wage  schedule  varies  in  the  different  sections  of  your  State? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  influence  causing  the  variation  in  wages? — ^A.  Organization  among 
the  miners. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  |)rincipal  cause. 

Q.  Does  competition  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties?— A.  They  may  have  a  small  influence,  but  it  would  be  a  small  one. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  this  State? — A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
out  of  about  twenty. 

Q.  Cui  you  give  us  briefly  an  outline  of  the  wages  paid  during  that  time  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time? — A.  They  are  lower  now,  with  a  few  exceptions.  As  a 
whole,  I  should  say  that  they  are  lower. 

Q.  What  were  the  highest  wages  received  for  that  class  of  work  that  you  follow 
during  that  time  where  employed  by  the  day? — A.  I  have  received  as  high  as  |7. 

Q.  And  as  low  as  what? — ^A.  Three.    Of  course  it  was  not  for  doing  the  same  work. 

Q.  Mining  a  different  class  of  ore? — ^A.  Doing  different  lines  of  work. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole  you  think  wages  are  lower  now  than  at  any  time  during  that 
period? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  social  condition  of  the  men  during  that  time? — A.  I  believe 
they  are  a  little  better  posted.  As  a  class  I  believe  they  are  doing  more  reading  and 
a  little  more  thinking  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  improving  along  social  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  improvement  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  their  organizations? — 
A.  I  think  all  of  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  with  your  unions  to  have  reading  roomfl? — A.  Some  of  them; 
others  can  not  affora  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  by  reason  of  that,  that  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  increas- 
ing—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  also  to  the  building  of  schools  and  the  education  of  the  people 
more  thoroughly  than  20  years  ago? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  They  have  better  school 
focilities  now  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  I  think  they  are  better  now  than  when 
I  went  to  school. 

Q.  You  have  a  law  in  the  State,  I  believe,  intended  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  in  the  mines  and  factories  under  a  certain  age? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  workers  in  some 
measure,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  where  enforced? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  age  limit  now  fixed  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
children  for  the  best  interest  of  f3l? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest? — ^A.  Kaise  the  age. 

Q.  To  what?— A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  t&t  anv  exception  should  be  made,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  widow  who  had  a  family  of  small  children  and  a  couple  of  boys  of  the  age  of  15, 16, 
or  17? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  any  exception  to  that  particular  case.  I  believe 
the  State  should  look  after  the  people  in  that  case,  who  would  not  be  capable  of  tak- 
ing caie  of  themselves. 
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Q.  As  to  the  causes  of  irr^ular  employment? — A.  Improved  machinery  and  the 
concentration  of  the  industries. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that? — A.  The  Government  competing  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution ,  and  the  shortening  of  the  hours.  Building  railrcNEids, 
for  instance,  parallel  with  all  of  the  individual  and  corporation  roads  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  proportioiiate  with 
the  ability  to  produce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ana  that  we  should  go  on  along  that  line  until  we  reach  the  point  where  ever>'- 
body  who  wants  to  work  is  employed  at  fair  wages? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  steps  to  that  effect,  and  to  bring  about  that  condition. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  solution  of  that  problem  rests  with  the  Government? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  employed  for  the  past  year  in  your  indus- 
try?— A.  I  suppose  last  year  I  worked  probably  250  days,  more  or  less;  I  can  not 
say  positively. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  true  of  miners  following  that  particular  line? — ^A.  I  think  it  is 
a  big  estimate  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  The  average  hours  of  labor? — A.  Eight  and  12  hours. 

Q.  At  present? — A.  Yes.  The  suppo^  8-hour  law  reiluced  hours  in  a  good 
many  places.  In  some  of  the  places,  where  it  was  a  long  ways — take  a  10-nour 
place,  where  it  would  take  a  man  half  an  hour  to  go  and  come  from  work,  he  would 
probably  put  in  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.  Wnat  effect  has  this  8-hour  law  had  in  shortening  the  hours  in  your  State? — 
A.  In  some  places  it  is  recognized.    It  has  shortened  the  hours  in  some  places. 

Q.  Has  it  resulted  in  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  any  considerable  number  of 
your  tradesmen? — A.  No;  I  q^n  not  say  that  it  l^as. 

Q.  The  numbers  are  small? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  legislation  is  the  best  method  of  brincin^  about  such 
reforms? — A.  Under  the  present  condition  I  would  sa^^  that  the  legislature  is  an 
unnecessary  expense,  on  account  of  the  courts  setting  aside  anything  the  l^islature 
may  do,  providing  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  your  organization,  the  shorter 
workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  you  have  not  felt  as  an  organization  that  you  could 
make  a  demand  for  it  and  succeed — that  is,  a  general  demand? — A.  We  have  been 
agitating  it  for  years. 

Q.  But  have  never  demanded  it  generally? — A.  Well,  in  localities  where  we  felt 
strong  enough,  if  you  could  put  it  in  that  way,  we  have  tried  to  get  an  8-hour 
law  generally.  We  have  tried  to  get  it  through  the  different  legislatures,  and  suc- 
ceeded some  years  ago  in  Utah.  That  was  the  first  attempt  where  it  would  really 
affect  the  minmg  industry. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  don't  believe  that  the  law  gives  any  material  aid  in  bringing 
this  reform  about? — A.  Yes;  it  certainly  passed  that. 

Q.  Even  though  it  is  declared  unconstitutional,  does  it  help  them? — A.  No,  I  don't 
believe  it  does.     I  can  not  say  it  would  help  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  the  workingmen  not  the  power  through  their  organizations,  if  properly 
orjjanized,  to  bring  about  these  reforms  without  law? — A.  They  could,  tlirough  the 
strike  system,  but  they  don't  like  to  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  could  bring  it  about  without  a  strike? — ^A.  I  don't 
consider  it  so. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  such  reforms  could  be  effected  through  conciliation  or  medi- 
ation?— A.  Not  so  long  as  the  courts  say  a  law  to  that  effect  is  not  constitutional. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miners  of  the  eastern  States,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  secured  an  8-hour  workday  through  4  or  5  States  by  conciliation  and  media- 
tion?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  witn  that  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  shorter  workday  where  it  has  been  adopted? — A.  It 
gives  emplovment  to  more  men,  and  I  believe  better  satisfaction  has  been  given. 
The  mine  tliat  works  8  hours  can  produce  more  than  when  it  works  10  hours. 
When  it  works  10  hours  it  can  only  work  two  shifts.  It  will  employ  more  men, 
and  if  there  is  a  profit  it  will  realize  a  bigger  profit  to  the  owners.  I  oelieve  as  a  rule 
a  man  will  do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  he  will  in  10.  If  a  man  is  fair  in  the 
mining  he  will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do  in  8  hours;  he  will  do  all  that  he  is  able 
to  do. 

Q.  That  is,  the  shorter  workday  tends  to  elevate  men  to  a  liigher  standard? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Do  they  read  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Think  more? — A.  Yes;  and  they  will  read  more  and  get  to  think  more. 
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Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  aa  to  cooperation,  profit  sharing,  and  indnstrial  copart- 
nership?— A.  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people.  It  would  give  the  people 
the  profits  instead  of  the  individual. 

Q.  Have  you  instances  of  that  here? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  it  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plans  to  suggest  along  that  line  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  the 
workingmen  if  they  would  act  on  the  cooperative  basis  in  all  of  the  departments; 
that  is,  everything  that  they  use  and  handle. 

Q.  As  well  as  what  they  produce? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  Government  would  do  it. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  immigration? — A.  I  think  more 
unskilled  labor  comes  in  from  foreign  countries  than  skilled  labor.  I  think  a  larger 
percentage  by  far  is  unskilled  labor.  The  worst  objection  that  I  can  find  is  the  immi- 
gration of  paupers,  you  might  call  them;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  European  nations. 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  I  believe  that  they  come  under  contract,  although 
we  mav  not  be  able  to  prove  that  fact.  That  part  of  it  I  think  is  detrimental.  I 
don't  think  we  could  object  to  any  intelligent  immigration,  no  matter  how  many. 

Q.  Or  where  they  came  from? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  these  men  have  been  deported 
during  the  lajst  year  bv  the  department  of  immigration  or  bureau  of  immigration,  or 
for  the  past  two  years? — A.  No,  I  have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  that.  I  have 
noticed  some  articles  in  the  newspapers  occasionally  that  it  has  been  done.  That  is 
really  all  that  I  know  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  the  reflation  of  immigration? — A.  Well 
under  the  present  conditions  so  far  as  the  industries  of  the  country  are  controlled  by 
the  trusts  and  individuals,  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people,  that  all  the 
laborers  that  come  as  immigrants  should  be  required  to  be  self-sustaining  or  have 
enough  money  to  sustain  them  for  a  stated  time.  I  think  that  would  be  beneficial. 
I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  contract  system  of  importation  of 
labor  to  a  minimum. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  maintain  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  workingmen  and  miners  and  at  the  same  time  allow  immigrant  to 
come  as  they  do?    A.  Not  under  the  present  industrial  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  numbers  coming  here  advance  and  decline  in  proportion  to 
the  wages  paid  here? — Well  I  believe  that  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
past  few  years  they  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages  throughout  the  East; 
but  I  don't  think  it  has  affected  the  mountain  States  to  any  material  extent  yet. 

Q.  If  it  affects  wages  in  the  East  don't  it  affect  the  wages  m  the  West? — A.  I  believe 
it  does  indirectly. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  eastern  miner,  artisan,  mechanic,  etc.,  is  displaced  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  less  money,  and  does  not  he  often  find  employment  in 
the  mountain  States? — A.  Sometimes  he  does.  I  think  there  are  but  few  of  the 
immigrants  that  come  West  directly,  except  the  Chinamen  that  come  from  the  East 
and  land  on  the  Western  coast 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law? — A.  I 
have  read  it. 

Q.  Is  it  operative  now  to  your  knowledge?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  understand 
it  to  be  in  eifect,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  excludes  them;  I  don't  know^  that  it  keeps 
them  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not.  I  think  they  come  in  the  United 
States  from  both  the  Nortli  and  South.  I  have  heard  individual  statements  to  that 
effect.    Of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  ow^n  knowledge. 

Q.  Has  the  Western  Federation  of  >finers  at  any  of  their  conventions  taken  any 
action  on  the  immigration  question? — A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  public  schools  in  sufficient  nu miners  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  people  m  industrial  centers? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  in  regard  to  that.  I 
don't  think  they  can  get  too  many  of  them.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  getting  too  many.  I  believe  it  is  detrimental  to  the  school  children  to  get  too  many 
of  them  m  one  room.  I  think  that  could  be  largely  improved  upon  by  bmlding  more 
schools  and  not  having  so  man v  of  them  crowded  in  together. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  on  that  score,  is  there? — A.  Well,  there  is  some  grumbling 
about  it  more  or  less  in  different  places  that  want  more  schools.  I  have  one  addition 
that  could  be  made  to  the  statement  that  I  think  would  be  beneficial  if  it  was  prop- 
•erly  enforced. 

Q.  What  is  that?— A.  That  is  the  science  of  phrenology.  I  think  if  that  was 
attached  to  the  schools  and  the  children  should  undergo  an  examination  by  a  com- 
petent professor  they  would  be,  as  a  rule,  more  successful  in  the  later  years. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  libraries  in  your  mining  towns  or  any  trade  schools? — A.  A  good 
many  of  the  mining  towns  of  any  size  have  school  libraries.  Some  of  them  are  very 
limited.    There  are  very  few  public  libraries  in  mining  towns. 

Q.  Have  you  reading  rooms? — A.  There  are  a  few  reading  rooms  scattered  around 
in  places. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  believe,  do  you  or  not,  that  the  child  or  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  is  desirous  of  an  education  has  an  opportunity  for  it? — A.  I 
believe  they  have  a  fair  opportunity;  that  is,  if  they  can  afford  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  Have  you  any  convict  labor  in  your  State  in  the  mines? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  is. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  at  any  other  branch  of  trade? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  woula  call  it  a  trade  or  not.  I  believe  they  do  some  agricultural  work; 
something  in  the  way  of  raising  provisions,  and  the  like. 

Q.  For  the  market  or  for  themselves? — A.  I  think  they  use  the  most  of  them  and 
probably  all  of  them.  I  think  they  make  brick  for  the  market  and  put  it  on  the 
market  at  Canyon  City. 

Q.  Is  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor  injurious  to  free  labor? — A. 
It  certainly  throws  free  labor  out  of  employment  to  the  extent  of  whatever  they 
make. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  for  an  improvement?— A.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  convicts  manufacturing,  raising,  or  making  anything  so  long  as  there  is  a  free 
man  or  woman  wanting  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for  pay. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  their  manufacturing  anything?— A.  No;  not  as  long  as 
people  are  looking  for  a  job.  I  think  it  would  oe  far  better  for  the  convicts,  if  it 
would  be  possible,  to  provide  them  with  literature  and  let  them  study  in  confine- 
ment than  it  would  be  to  put  them  to  work  to  compete  with  someone  who  is  out 
going  hungry. 

Q.  How  about  public  improvements;  the  making  and  maintaining  of  roads,  for 
instance? — A.  I  think  that  should  be  done  by  the  SUte  and  nation. 

Q.  By  the  free  labor  in  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  over  page  7,  addressed  to  the  employers'  side,  and  if  there  be  anything 
there  that  you  care  to  make  reply  to,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. — A.  Under  the 
wages  that  are  paid  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  I  would  say  that  they  are  as 
low  as  a  man  can  live  on,  taking  into  consideration  the  average  time  he  is  fdle.  If 
they  could  receive  steady  employment,  all  the  miners  in  the  State  could  live  fairly 
well  on  the  wages  paid,  but  when  they  are  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  idle,  they  get 
hardly  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  if  they  have  any.  1  tnink 
it  would  be  better  for  the  working  people  if  all  work  was  done  by  th§  day,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  overtime  except  wlien  necessary.  When  overtime  is  necessary 
I  think  the  unemployed  should  l)e  engaged  to  do  it,  thereby  lessening  the  time  of 
the  unemployed  a  trifle.  I  don't  think  that  corporations  or  individuals  should  be 
allowed  to  import  labor  under  contract  from  one  State  to  another  or  from  one  part  of 
the  State  to  another. 

Q.  Or  from  a  foreign  country? — A.  Yes,  and  from  the  foreign  countries.  I  think 
the  conviction  of  being  guilty  of  blacklisting  should  be  a  felony.  1  think  there  should 
be  something  done  so  that  there  should  not  be  so  many  people  kept  out  of  wages 
that  they  work  for. 

Q.  Does  it  not  become  the  employees'  duty  to  hire  with  men  who  are  responsible 
for  his  wages?— A.  He  can  not  always  tell  that.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to 
tell  that.  When  1  went  to  work  for  these  men  who  issued  the  time  check  1  showed 
you,  I  supposed  the  pay  would  be  all  right.     I  didn't  have  any  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  your  State  can  you  not  levy  upon  the  property  for  your 
wages? — A.  No  ;  I  have  not  taken  any  legal  action.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
not  give  up  what  little  was  coming  to  someone  to  collect  it.  I  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  about  $2,000  in  wages  due  to  myself  and  others.;  and  part  of  them  at 
the  time  placed  their  claims  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and  they  have  not  got  any 
money  yet.    I  got  a  little  of  that  money  without  giving  it  to  someone  to  collect  it. 

Q.  Could  you  not  levy  upon  the  property  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  stock  ? — A.  It  seems  as  if  that  failed  in  the  cases  that  the  other  employees 
gave  to  the  lawyers,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  no  chance  to  Iqvy  upon  anything,  or 
they  would  have  done  it. 

Q.  Look  at  Part  III ;  what  have  you  to  say  of  industrial  and  remedial  legislation  ? — 
A.  I  believe  that  men  working  in  the  mines  and  failing  to  get  their  pay  should  have 
a  right  to  take  and  hold  the  property,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  property  should  be 
allow^  to  be  worked  until  such  adjustment  is  made.  1  might  make  some  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  mines.  In  regard  to  electricity  as  a  motive  power  in  mines, 
I  consider  it  unsafe.    There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  killea  in  the  Cripple 
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Creek  district  on  account  of  these  electric  hoists.  There  was  one  man  who  was  going 
down  a  shaft  in  a  bucket,  and  in  some  way  the  electricity  ran  down  the  cable  and  so 
charged  the  bucket  that  it  killed  the  man,  and  the  men  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  were 
unable  to  remove  him  from  the  bucket  for  more  than  half  an  hour  after  he  received 
the  shock. 

Q.  Was  that  the  electricity  employed  at  the  mine  for  motive  power?— A.  That  I 
don't  know.  I  never  knew  of  a  fatal  case  of  it  running  down  a  cable  except  where 
an  electric  hoist  was  in  use. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  men  coming  in  contact  with  electric  wires?— A.  The 
electric  wires  very  seldom  go  down  in  the  mmes  unless  they  are  pretty  well  insulated 
and  protected.  They  are  very  seldom  ran  through  drifts  or  tunnels  where  you  could 
come  in  contact  with  them  except  for  lighting  purposes.  Of  course  there  is  some 
danger  in  that,  but  that  part  of  it  could  be  avoided.  The  worst  objection  that  I  find 
to  the  electric  hoist  is  in  the  blasting  in  the  shaft.  The  men  working  in  the  shaft  will 
be  ready  to  blast.  Thev  light  the  snot,  and  then  they  are  pulled  up  a  few  feet  with 
an  electric  current  pulley.  The  electric  pulley  has  no  power  to  pull  them  out  after 
it  is  once  shut  off,  and  it  is  so  uncertain  that  we  consider  it  very,unsafe. 

In  mines  that  use  cages  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  and  protection,  and  save  a 
^ood  many  lives  during  the  year  to  use  what  is  commonly  called  a  closed  ca^e,  an 
iron  framework  or  netting  of  some  kind  around  the  cage,  so  that  when  we  got  in  the 
cage  to  go  up  or  down  there  would  be  no  chance  for  injury. 

Q.  Does  tne  law  of  your  State  provide  that  cages  should  be  covered? — A.  Closed 
around  the  sides  and  on  the  top— they  are  closed  on  top;  that  is,  have  an  iron  hood 
over  them. 

Q.  And  safety  catches  on  them? — ^A.  There  are  safety  catches  on  many  cages,  but 
there  are  not  many  accidents  on  account  of  a  safety  check.  There  is  one  once  in  a  while, 
but  not  often.  But  occasionally  a  man  may  be  going  up  in  the  cage,  and  there  may 
be  a  long  piece  of  horizontal  timber,  projecting  10  or  12  mches,  and  if  the  cage  should 
jerk  a  little  bit  to  one  side  the  man  might  get  under  these  timbers.  There  is  only 
once  in  a  while  an  accident  of  that  kind.  About  9  years  ago,  I  believe,  there  were 
9  men  killed  in  the  Anaconda  mine  in  Butte,  Mont.  At  that  time  1  man  got 
caught  under  the  timbers  and  that  threw  the  others  around,  and  I  believe  there 
were  9  men  killed  in  that  cage.  If  it  had  been  a  closed  cage  it  would  have  been 
avoided,  for  they  could  not  fall  off.  I  think  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  depth 
that  could  be  worked  with  a  bucket  in  sinking  a  shaft.  I  think  when  they  get  a  cer- 
tain depth  that  they  should  be  required  to  set  a  bolster  down  in  the  mine  at  a  station, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  required  to  pull  out  to  the  surface  from  300  to  900  feet  on  a 
slender  rope  sometimes.  I  don't  think  the  mines  in  this  State  have  ever  been 
properly  inspected. 

Q.  Is  the  ventilation  poor? — A.  In  some  of  them  it  is.    There  is  no  regular  system. 

Q.  So  poor  that  men  can  not  work  at  timeei? — A.  Yes,  very  often.  There  were  2 
men,  a  short  time  ago — 1  killed  and  the  other  nearly  so — in  the  mines  of  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district,  on  account  of  bad  air.  They  got  down  in  the  mine,  and  then  m 
the  drift  and  then  up  the  raise.  They  were  suppcwed  to  fall  out  of  the  raise.  One 
of  them  was  killed  and  the  other  put  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  bad  air? — A.  Y  es. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  for  men  to  come  home  on  that  account,  and  does  it  occur  often? — 
A.  Well,  they  seldom  go  home  on  account  of  it.  They  have  to  be  helpetl  out,  and 
are  tmable  to  do  very  much.  If  a  man  is  knocked  out  in  the  smoke  or  bad  air  he 
generally  becomes  senseless,  and  he  has  to  lie  somewhere  until  he  gets  over  it,  where 
he  can  get  ^e  fresh  air.  He  usually  goes  to  work  again  when  he  comes  to.  He  may 
^  home  if  he  feels  too  bad.  A  man  who  is  not  u^d  to  going  in  the  mines  has  no 
idea  of  how  much  powder  smoke  a  miner  is  obliged  to  eat. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  of  regulating  the  matter  so  that  the  smoke  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  miners? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is.  They  are  supposed  to  shoot 
as  they  go  off  shift.  Of  course,  they  blast  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it,  but  it 
is  usually  when  they  are  going  off  shift,  and  then  the  other  shift  comes  on  before  the 
smoke  gets  out,  usually. 

Q.  if  there  was  proper  ventilation  in  the  mines,  would  the  smoke  caused  by  the 
shots  not  be  cleared  out  by  the  time  the  other  shift  came  on? — A.  That  would  depend 
upon  how  much  time  intervened  between  the  two  shifts. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  intervene — an  hour? — A.  Different  times.  Sometimes  one 
shift  will  relieve  another  right  on  the  minute,  and  others  may  be  half  an  hour,  and 
some  an  hour.  Also  the  atmosphere  has  something  to  do  with  the  time  that  it  takes 
for  the  smoke  to  get  out  of  a  mine.  In  times  of  heavy  air  the  smoke  will  hang  on 
longer. 

Q.  What  system  of  ventilation  is  usually  in  operation  here,  furnace  or  fan? — A. 
There  are  seldom  any  means. 
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Q.  Do  they  have  nothing  but  the  natural  ventilation? — A.  That  is  about  all.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  where  there  is  a  fan.  In  the  places  where  the  men  can 
not  stand  it  they  occassionally  put  in  a  fan. 

Q.  Where  is  the  fan  put  in? — A.  Usually  on  the  surface  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
opening. 

Q.  To  ventilate  the  whole  mine? — A.  To  ventilate  a  certwn  place.  Suppose  a  drift 
would  be  in  a  long  wa^  and  the  air  bad,  they  would  place  a  fan  somewnere  outside 
and  run  it  and  blow  air  in  through  a  pipe.  That  is  the  way  the  fans  are  used.  And 
they  fix  the  pipe  with  a  funnel-snaped  opening  on  the  inside;  that  draws  the  smoke 
out. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  seen  a  fan  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  air  shaft  to  ventilate  the 
whole  miner— A.  No;  I  have  never  seen  a  fan  of  that  kind.  The  only  fans  I  ever 
saw  used  were  to  blow  air  into  a  certain  drift,  or  it  may  be  an  upraise,  and  it  may  be 
intended  to  blow  it  into  three  or  four  different  places. 

Q.  Through  pipefl?— A.  Yes 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  believe  that  the  laws  providing  for  safety  and  ventilation  are 
not  so  framed  and  carried  out  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  miners,  so  far  as 
their  health  and  safety  is  concerned? — A.  1  do;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anythmg  further  to  add  to  that  topic? — A.  In  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  mines-^there  are  many  mines  that  have  been  improperly  timbered.  This  < 
inspection  attempts  to  protect  the  properties.  There  are  so  many  corporations  that 
believe  that  a  man  is  cheaper  than  timber,  that  they  fail  to  put  the  timber  in.  1 
believe  there  have  been  mine  inspectors  in  this  State  for  about  10  years.  I  don't 
remember  the  exact  time  when  the  first  one  was  appointed  after  the  law  was  passed.  I 
have  been  working  in  the  State  nearly  all  of  that  time,  and  I  have  actually  seen  1 
deputy  inspector  in  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  years? — A.  About  10  years.  At  that  time  that  inspector  went  through 
a  mine  where  there  were  about  200  men  working  in  about  20  minutes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  believe  the  deputy  inspectors  should  visit  the  mines? — A.  I 
think  that  once  in  3  months  would  not  be  too  often. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  but  1  in  10  years? — A.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  State — 
I  could  not  say  the  exact  time — I  have  seen  but  1  actual  inspector  on  duty. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  is  to  see  that  there  is  sufficient 
timber  in  the  mines  for  the  safety  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sufficient  air? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  machinery  should  be  inspected? — A.  Yes.  On  the  machinery  there 
is  one  thing  I  happen  to  think  about.  1  believe  it  happened  yesterday  evening  on 
the  Lucky  Gus  mine.  1  heard  there  was  a  man  killed  in  that  mine  before  I  left 
home,  and  that  he  was  brought  down  to  the  morgue  in  V^ictor.  I  could  not  hear  any 
of  the  particulars  before  1  left,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  that  2  men  were  going  in 
a  bucket  to  the  level  below  them;  that  they  went  a  little  ways  and  the  bucket 
dropped  30  or  40  feet,  and  that  threw  1  man  off.  The  other  man  happened  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  hold  on  to  the  bucket. 

Q.  Have  you  any  explosive  gases  in  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  mined  coal?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  putting  off  your  shots  at  the  lunch 
hour  so  as  to  give  the  smoke  a  chance  to  clear  away.  That  would  be  perfectly  feasi- 
ble where  you  had  a  10-hour  shift. — A.  We  would  do  that  occasionally. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  three  shifts,  and  the  three  shifts  were  to  work  8  hours,  res- 
pectively, would  it  be  impossible  for  them  in  workinj;  8  hours  each  to  wait  one  moment 
for  the  smoke  to  clear  away  in  the  same  workings  ? — A.  If  the  smoke  is  not  out  they 
are  expected  to  go  in  and  breathe  it. 

Q.  Where  you  have  8-hour  shifts  and  are  working  continuously,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  when  the  shot  is  put  off? — A.  No;  really  it  does  not.  There  are  certain 
times  when  each  shift  is  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount,  and  they  are  expected  to 
shoot  at  stated  times.  Where  there  are  three  shifts  working  in  the  same  place  they 
usually  take  about  20  minutes  for  lunch,  sometime  during  the  middle  of  the  shift, 
and  if  they  shot  at  lunch  time  they  could  get  ready  to  shoot  when  they  go  out  to 
lunch,  whatever  time  it  is,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  out  about  20  minutes 
the  smoke  has  time  to  clear  out,  or  near!  v  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  plenty  of  pure  air  is  in  the 
mines,  even  if  it  is  mixed  with  powder  smoke,  it  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  miners? — 
A.  1  don't  see  how  you  could  make  it  uninjurious  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  when  there  is  an  absence  of  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  you  have  the  smoke  as 
well,  is  it  not  a  great  deal  worse  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  both  the  absence  of  pure  air  and  the  smoke  to  contend  with  ? — 
A*  Yes.  •- 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  have  plenty  of  pure  air  the  smoke  is  less  injurious  to 
the  miner,  and  will  not  remain  in  the  mine  very  long? — A.  Certainly;  the  better  the 
ventilation  the  quicker  it  will  go. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Where  you  have  three  8-hour  shifts,  does  one  not 
follow  immMiately  the  one  on  duty  stops  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  where  there  are  three 
shifts  they  are  supposed  to  relieve  each  other  right  at  the  place  where  they  work. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  but  little  opportunity  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away,  made 
by  the  leaving  shift,  before  the  succeecimg  one  entered  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  makes  ventilation  doubly  necessary,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Good  ventilation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  suggested  awhile  ago  that  the  8-hour  law  did  not  help  the  condition. 
Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  agitation  before  the  legislature,  the  approval  of  the 

Ereas,  etc.,  has  tended  toward  a  better  condition  and  snorter  workday,  whether  we 
ave  a  law  or  not? — A.  It  has  possibly  worked  in  that  way  to  influence  some; 
but  I  was  answering  that  question  in  r^ard  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  directly 
affected. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe,  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  law  and  the  agitation, 
that  a  great  deal  of  mining  will  be  done  on  tne  8-hour  workday? — ^A.  I  think  com- 
paratively little. 

Q.  Well,  we  had  the  manager  of  one  of  the  great  smelters  tell  us  that  he  will  con- 
tinue three  departments  out  of  four  on  the  8-hour  workday.  Before,  thejr  worked 
10  and  12  hours.  If  he  tells  us  that,  you  would  consider  that  quite  a  gam,  would 
you  not,  for  the  smelter  men — eleven  hundred  men? — A.  Yes;  I  would  consider 
that  a  gain.    I  suppose  that  is  the  smelter  trust  that  you  refer  to. 

Q.  'niat  was  Mr.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the  Guggenheim  smelter  at  Pueblo. — A.  I 
don't  think  they  will  grant  the  8  hours  unless  they  are  compelled  to. 

Q.  Well,  an  employee  of  the  smelter  trust  was  examined  before  us,  and  he  was  a 
furnace  man  and  had  been  working  for  12  hours,  and  I  think  he  informed  us  that  the 
management  has  agreed  to  put  the  furnace  men,  the  roasters,  and  the  feeders  on  8 
hours,  but  desires  to  hold  the  other  men  on  10  hours.  Now,  would  you  not  regard 
that  as  a  direct  result  of  this  agitation  and  sentiment,  the  condition  of  the  men 
l)eing  thoroughly  seen  by  the  community  as  well  as  by  the  employer? — A.  No;  I 
would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  would  think  it  was  more  the  result  of  organized 
labor. 

Q.  Organized  labor  brought  about  the  law  itself  and  the  agitation;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  what  I  was  trying  .to  get  at  is  this:  There  is  nothing  that 
so  injures  a  cause  as  the  ignorance  of  the  people  generally;  they  don't  understand 
what  a  man  undeiigoes  who  works  12  hours ;  tney  never  see  ana  never  hear  about 
it,  and  they  don't  oiow  the  conditions.  Now,  by  the  agitation,  the  informing  of  the 
people,  you  get  a  public  sentiment  that  moves  the  people  and  moves  the  world,  and 
nothing  without  public  sentiment  is  ever  accomplished.  As  I  understand  it,  even 
the  trust  smelters  now  offer  to  put  three  departments  on  the  8-hour  workday,  and 
what  I  was  asking  was  whether  or  not  that  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  agita- 
tion of  organized  labor  for  an  8-hour  law  and  the  contest  over  it? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  beheve 
that  is  pretty  nearly  it. 

Q.  Are  not  many  of  the  mines  at  Ouray  and  Telluride  and  all  over  that  country 
that  formerly  worked  10  hours  now  working  the  8-hour  wprkday? — A.  A  few  of 
them  are  working  8  hours  and  a  few  of  them  have  suspended. 

Q.  As  I  underd;and,  the  large  mines  around  Telluride  are  now  working  8  hours ; 
do  you  believe  they  will  go  bsLck  to  the  10-hour  workday? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
the  miners  will  stand  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  is  a  gain,  and  that,  with  the  start  we  have  made  at  the 
present  time,  the  agitation  that  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  dis- 
cussions on  it,  and  the  voto,  and  the  man^  that  started  it  while  the  law  was  in  force — 
don't  you  think  all  this  is  necessarily  qmte  a  gain  for  organized  labor  and  that  it  will 
all  end  in  a  shorter  workday? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  will  affect 
that  very  much.  Really,  the  only  benefit  that  I  can  see  is  that  a  few  companies  are 
working  8  hours  in  the  San  Juan. 

Q.  Your  camp  there  practically  settled  that  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  8-hour  law 
is  concerned  there,  through  the  efiiciency  of  your  organization? — A.  Yes;  it  did,  in 
regard  to  the  mining  and  mills.  Some  mechanical  work  is  now  10  and  12  hours  in 
the  mills  and  reduction  works. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  community  that  this  is  the  better  workday? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  if  you  have  once  inaugurated  the  improved  system  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  a  backward  step? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  hutl  proposition  to  make 
them  work  more  than  8  hours  there. 
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Q.  Whenever  a  gain  is  made  of  that  kind  you  regard  it  as  a  permanent  gaini — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  speakinff  of  your  time  check,  you  stated  you  could  not  levy  upon  the 
property.  I  would  take  it  from  the  face  of  the  time  check  that  the  property  was 
being  operated  under  a  lease,  and  that  probably  the  interests  of  the  lessee  were 
thrown  mto  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  that  his  lease  had  expired. — ^A.  It  had  not 
expired  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  has  expired  since,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  probably  that  accounted  for  the  property  goine  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  and  being  worked.  Now,  in  speaking  of  the  school  system,  you  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  generally  if  a  manual-training  school  was  made  a 
part  of  the  school,  or  the  mechanical  arts  were  taught  and  made  a  part  of  the 
schools? — A.  I  would  not  be  so  much  in  fovor  of  the  manual  training  as  of  the 
mechanical  part. 

Q.  You  also  think  that  a  phrenologist  would  be  beneficial;  that  is,  you  think  that 
the  teacher,  or  some  one  else,  should  study  the  nature  of  the  child  in  order  to  properly 
develop  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  find  the  child's  natural  tendency  and  develop  that,  instead  of 
spending  your  force  in  trying  to  develop  some  very  weak  capacity  that  it  might  have 
and  that  would  probably  never  even  reach  mediocrity? — A.  I  believe  the  school  child 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  follow  some  line  or  some  force  that  he  would  be  natu- 
rally adapted  for,  and  not  made  to  follow  that  which  he  would  not  be  adapted  for: 
that  he  should  be  given  an  education  in  that  in  which  he  could  be  more  sucoessf ul 
in  life  and  make  a  oetter  citizen. 

Q.  In  other  words  you  would  develop  the  child  that  nature  made  and  not  try  to 
make  a  new  one? — A.  Yes;  give  him  his  natural  course. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  in  the  general  school  system  of  the  world,  they  are 
trying  to  make  new  individuals  instead  of  trying  to  develop  the  children  that  nature 
^ade? — A.  I  think  they  make  a  great  many  artificial  ones. 

Q.  If  the  child  has  an  easy  way  in  life,  by  nature,  the  school-teacher  should  not 
only  he  able  to  read  and  write  and  solve  the  problems  in  mathematics,  but  should 
know  enough  to  study  the  child  and  develop  the. capacity  that  nature  has  given? — 
A.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  teacher  or  professor  in  that  special  line  to  study  the 
condition,  and  find  out  the  education  each  individual  child  snould  receive.  I  don't 
believe  any  two  of  them  have  a  head  and  brain  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  If  you  struck  a  Jenny  Lind,  for^  instance,  you  would  say  the  musical  talent 
was  the  thing  to  develop? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  struck  an  £dison  you  would  say  his  mechanical  powers  should  be  devel- 
oped; nature  had  given  him  that  and  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  develop  that  instead  of  trying  to  lift  up  some  small  capacity 
that  he  liad  and  that  never  could  succeed  to  any  great  extent? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  favor  of  developing  every  great  industry  by  the  State? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  a  number  of  witnesses  before  us  who  have  spoken  upon 
the  convict-labor  question.  They  have  suggested  to  us  that  there  are  some  val- 
leys in  the  State  that  are  not  accessible  and  that  would  not  invite  capital  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  would  not  employ  labor  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  stockades 
of  the  penitentiary  could  be  maintained  there  about  as  cheaply  as  at  Canon  City,  and 
the  convicts  coula  tunnel  these  mountains  and  divert  the  waters  into  the  great  val-  ■ 

leys  and  make  many  homes  for  the  people,  and  yet  not  come  in  competition  with  ' 

free  labor  in  any  manner  whatever.    Would  you  nave  any  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labor  in  enterprises  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  I  would.  " 

Q.  What  would  be  your  objection? — ^A.  In  the  first  place  there  are  a  few  thousand 
men  in  this  State  looking  for  just  such  jobs  as  driving  tunnels,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
are  hunn'y,  and  their  families  are  hungry,  and  they  want  such  work  as  that  if  it  is  to 
be  donel)y  the  State.  They  want  that  work  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  funi- 
lies,  in  preference  to  the  convict.  Now,  the  proposition  that  arises  in  my  mind,  that 
would  be  far  better  for  the  State  and  of  more  credit  to  the  people  and  to  their  inter- 
ests than  to  do  the  work  by  convict  labor,  would  be  for  the  State  to  do  that  work 
and  issue  State  warrants,  nbninterest  bearing,  to  the  individual  that  does  that  work, 
and  make  those  warrants  by  law  acceptable  for  taxes  in  the  State,  and  incorporate 
in  the  same  law  a  clause  that  the  State  shall  receive  those  warrants  in  payment  for 
such  land  as  the  tunnels  would  water  and  irri^te. 

Q.  While  that  might  he  a  better  plan,  provided  that  it  conld  ever  be  made  remu- 
nerative, the  former  witnesses  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  such  an  enterprise  that 
the  State  would  never  undertake,  and  that  it  was  such  an  enterprise  that  private  capi- 
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tal  wonld  never  undertake,  and  that  as  we  had  to  maintain  the  convict  anyway,  that 
by  usine  his  labor  in  tliat  way  nobody  would  be  injured  and  that  much  work  would 
be  finally  done  that  otherwise  would  never  be  done. — ^A.  I  slill  maintain  that  it 
deprives  the  free  labor  of  a  chance  to  maintain  itself. 

Q.  They  say  it  is  something  that  would  not  invite  capital. — A.  Suppose  the  State 
would  take  charge  of  it.  It  would  not  cost  the  State,  under  the  proposition  I  made, 
one  cent  of  money — what  we  call  money.  It  could  by  law  make  these  warrants 
acceptable  for  taxes.  They  would  necessarily  carry  that  much  power,  and  the  people 
that  did  the  work  would  very  readily  accept  them  for  pay.  I  venture  to  say  that  you 
could  get  10,00  men  in  this  State  now  that  would  take  that  kind  of  a  job,  and  willingly 
do  it. 

Q.  We  have  this  convict  labor  on  hand;  we  have  to  feed  and  clothe  it,  and  we  don't 
want  to  bring  it  into  competition  with  anything  that  is  liable  to  be  done  by  free  labor. 
Now,  why  not  put  it  where  it  will  be  of  iielp  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  where 
they  will  get  some  good  of  this  labor  without  its  competing  with  free  labor? — ^A.  I 
fail  to  see  any  place  you  can  emplov  convict  labor  where  it  will  not  interfere 
and  come  in  du'ect  conflict  with  free  labor.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it  until  such  a 
time  as  there  was  not  a  free  man  out  of  employment  who  is  willing  to  work.  I 
believe  if  that  work  was  done  by  convict  lal)or  the  charts  of  me  surveying 
engineers,  etc.,  would  cost  the  State  more  than  it  would  to  hire  free  labor  to  do  it 
There  would  be  so  much  extra  cost  and  extra  expense  that  it  would  cost  more  money 
than  it  would  to  hire  free  laboring  men  to  do  the  work.  Now,  as  to  the  maintaining 
of  the  convicts,  I  find  that  it  is  the  workingman  principally  that  pays  the  expenses  m 
maintaining  these  same  convicts  that  you  are  talkmg  about.  If  he  rents  a  building,  he 
pays  from  SX)  to  1,000  per  cent,  more  tax  valuation  than  the  man  who  owns  it,  so  that 
it  IS  the  workingman  that  the  burden  falls  on  instead  of  the  property  owner,  and  when 
you  can  do  anjrthing  to  benefit  the  wage-earner,  the  man  wno  has  not  a  deed  to  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land,  or  a  house  and  lot  or  anything  of  that  kind,  then  you  will  benefit 
the  people.  When  you  lighten  his  taxes  you  lighten  the  taxes  of  the  man  who  pays 
it  direct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  it  is  generallv  accepted  as  true  that  the  majority 
of  convicts,  if  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  unemployed,  will  become  insane. 
Would  you  subject  them  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  insane  in  addition  to  incar- 
(feration? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  in  solitary  confinement,  and  1  believe  it  is  an 
unnecessary  and  unjust  arrangement  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  moving  around  and  mingling  with  each  other.  Classify  them,  if  you  see  fit,  in  the 
building  or  in  the  stockade;  give  them  leisure,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  themselves.  Don't  bury  them  in  the  rock  pile  or  in  some  tunnel  and  deprive 
some  other  man,  some  free  man,  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar.  If  a  man  goes 
in  as  a  convict,  eive  him  a  chance  to  learn  something,  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
enlighten  himself.    Give  him  literature  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Give  him  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade? — A.  No;  I  would  not  allow  him  to  do  any 
manual  labor  at  all.  Let  him  study  and  read.  I  would  not  put  him  at  any  remuner- 
ative business.  I  believe  it  would  be  punishment  sufficient  to  keep  him  confined. 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  severe  than  to  make  him  work.  Give  him  a  chance  to 
enlighten  himself,  and  then  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  reform, 
if  it  IS  not  too  late. 

Q.  I  infer  from  your  testimony  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  immigration  legislation  as  will  keep  out  all  illiterate,  pauper,  and  crim- 
inal immigrants? — A.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  generally  is  in  favor  of  such  legislation? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  under  the  present  conditions. 

Q.  Beardless  of  whether  these  members  of  organized  labor  are  native  Americans 
or  naturalized  citizens? — A.  Well,  I  think  as  a  class  that  they  look  at  the  immigra- 
tion question  in  that  way.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Some  people  will  say, 
throw  the  gates  open  and  let  everybody  come. 

Q.  But  the  heads  of  oiganized  labor  of  the  East  and  middle  West,  who  have  been 
liefore  the  commission,  say  that  the  foreigners  and  the  sons  of  foreigners  are  very 
decidedly  in  favor  of  such  restriction.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  commission  should 
recommend  improved  immigration  laws,  looking  to  the  keeping  out  of  this  class  of 
immimtnts,  that  the  organized  labor  of  the  West  would  support  that  legislation  and 
that  they  would  be  behmd  it  with  their  moral  influence? — ^A.  They  mi^ht  support  it, 
but  they  would  far  rather  support  the  Government  ownership  of  utilities. 

Q.  It  is  more  probable  that  there  will  be  a  proposition  to  nave  such  legislation  as 
that  than  that  there  will  be  a  proposition  for  the  Government  ownership,  and  in  that 
event  vou  think  that  organized  laoor  would  favor  such  legislation,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  wages  of  the  miners  in  this  State  being  about  the  same  as 
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they  were  20  years  ago,  or  probably  smaller  wages  are  paid  now.— A.  I  think  that 
they  have  a  downward  tendency;  I  think  they  are  going  down  a  little. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  the  purchasing  price  of  the  wages  you  get  now  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  price  of  the  wages  of  ^  years  ago?  Can  you  buy  more  flour  for 
a  dollar  now,  and  more  bacon,  more  coffee,  and  more  sugar? — A.  1  guess  probably 
you  can.    I  have  paid  pretty  high  prices  for  bacon  in  this  State. 

Q.  And  vou  have  paid  twice  the  price  for  sugar  that  you  have  to  |>ay  now,  have 
you  not? — A.  I  don*t  know  about  that.  I  guess  probably  it  has  been  higher.  Coffee 
I  know  has  been  higher,  but  how  much  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  of  nearly  everything  you  have  to  buy  you  can  now  get  ver>' 
much  more  for  a  dollar  than  you  could  16  or  20  years  ago? — A.  Well,  a  goal  many 
commodities  you  can;  some  you  can  not. 

Q.  So  that  in  that  respect  the  wages  perhaps  are  no  lower  than  they  were  20 
years  ago,  are  they? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  purchasing  power  is  concerned,  I  know 
they  are  not  very  much  lower.  I  don't  think  they  are  very  much  lower;  they  may 
be  a  little.  I  am  speaking  of  the  metalliferous  miners.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  coal 
miners.  I  think  tne  price  paid  the  coal  miners  is  a  whole  lot  lower  than  it  was  20 
years  ago  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  You  think  the  workingomn  of  to-day  dresses  better  and  enjoys  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  he  did  20  years  ago,  do  you  not? — A.  No.  I  don't  believe  they 
dress  any  better,  and  I  don't  believe  they  enjoy  any  more  of  the  luxuries.  I  believe 
they  read  more  and  probably  think  a  great  deal  more.  Twenty  years  ago  in  this 
State  they  could  work  all  the  time  if  they  wanted  to,  and  now  they  are  pretty  lucky 
if  they  get  in  half  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  think  the  purchasing  price  of  your  wages  now  is 
probably  greater  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Is  that  not  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the 
improved  methods  of  production,  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  clothing 
and  the  price  of  practically  everything  you  buy? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  price  of 
clothing  18  concerned,  I  attribute  that  to  the  sweat-shop  system  of  the  East.  I  don't 
know  that  the  consumer  eets  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  the  sweat-shop  system, 
but  you  can  make  a  yard  of  cloth  for  about  one-fourth  of  what  you  coulu  make  it 
for  50  years  ago.  I  don't  know  as  that  is  the  amount  exactly,  but  you  can  cer- 
tainly make  it  cheaper  than  50  years  ago. 

Q.  And  they  can  probably  make  50  yards  of  lace  now  at  the  same  price  that  they 
could  make  1  for  before  the  great  la(;e  machines  were  put  into  use;  and  all  kinds 
of  labor-saving  machinery  has  Riven  us  an  opportunity  of  buying  more  for  a  dollar 
than  ever  before.    Now,  would  you  say  that  the  laboring  man  should  receive  his 

t'ust  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  all  these  lower  prices  of  production? — A.  I  think 
le  should. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  to  pay  the  same  price  for  the  things  you  buy,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  them  reduce  your  wages;  that  is,  you  want  a  part  of  the  benefits  of 
cheap  production? — A.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  we  produce. 
If  we  can  produce  enough  in  1  hour  to  keep  and  maintain  us  a  day,  I  think  that 
1  hour  should  be  all  that  we  should  work,  and  I  think  that  1  hour's  work  should 
buy  the  maintenance  for  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  the  more  improved  machinery  and  improved  methods  we  obtain,  the  less 
effort  it  takes  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they  are  rightly  distributed. — A.  Yes, 
if  rightly  distributed. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  your  ideas  of  the  Government  ownership  of  the  utilities. 
I  understand  by  that,  that  you  would  have  the  Government  own  the  railroads. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  the  benefits  bear  upon  each  individual? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  have  a  man  ship  100  pounds  as  cheaply  as  he  would  ship  a  carload? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  the  same  as  one  can  buy  1  postage  stamp  just  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  100? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  it  so  that  an  individual  could  ship  a  sack  of  ore  as  cheaply 
as  he  could  ship  a  car? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  l)elieve  that  the  individualism  of  the  citizen  can  ever  be  maintained 
until  you  give  an  ordinary  individual  or  small  producer  the  same  advantage  as  you 
do  the  great  producer  over  the  transportation  lines? — A.  I  don't  believe  you  can 
ever  give  them  that  chance  so  long  as  the  railroad  transportation  is  owned  by  indi- 
vidual or  private  concerns.  1  don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  stop  discrimination 
by  ledslation. 

Q.  Never  has  succeeded,  has  it,  in  any  country  ?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  believe  they  will  find  some  way  to  avoid  it, 
and  give  the  big  customer  the  benefit  of  a  rebate  in  some  way. 
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Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  small  customers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance  the  great  rebate  given  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  elevators, 
as  disclosed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  naturally  destroy 
the  individual  farmers?— A.  Yes;  he  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Q.  He  can  not  ship  his  grain;  it  is  impossible? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  other  utilities  would  you  have  the  State  own? — A.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  lines.  I  think  they  should  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  postal  sys- 
tem. The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  I  think  should  be  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  coal  produced  and  sold  at  actual  cost  to  the  people.  Manufacturing 
in  all  of  its  departments  I  think  should  be  operated  by  the  Government;  that  is, 
manufacture  the  necessary  articles  for  the  people  to  use,  and  give  them  to  the  people 
at  cost.  Where  cities  and  towns  are  unable,  for  financial  reasons,  to  have  electric 
lights  or  gas,  I  think  the  Government  should  step  in  and  help  them  put  in  electric 
lig:ht8  or  gas  for  lighting  purposes;  also  waterworks  systems  and  street  railways.  I 
think  all  such  utilities  shoula  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Q.  Have  you  read  of  the  experiments  on  street  cars  and  other  utilities  in  the 
European  countries? — A.  I  have,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  success  there  ? — A.  They  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  patrons. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  anv  Interest  in  the  government  of  New  Zealand  ? — A.  I  have 
read  very  little  of  New  Zealand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  have  a  law  there  whereby  the  government  insures  the  life 
of  the  inaividual  ? — A.  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Being  in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
telephone,  and  tel^mph  lines  and  coal  mines,  could  you  say  that,  a  fine  should  be 
drawn  a^nst  the  Government  ownership  or  operation  of  any  industry  ? — A.  No,  I 
don't  think  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  the  system  of  government  that  is  outlined  in 
Bellamy's  **  Looking  Backward?" — A.  Something  on  that  line.  There  is  another 
point.  The  witness  that  was  here  before  me — I  think  I  heard  him  say,  in  speaking 
of  the  oil  proposition,  that  oil  was  20  cents  a  ^llon.  I  want  to  state  that  in  our  town 
it  is  25  cents  a  gallon,  and  we  are  about  40  miles  from  where  it  is  produced;  and  here 
in  the  city  of  Denver  it  is  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  Denver  is  probably  150  miles  from 
where  it  is  produced. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  does  the  question  of  coal  run? — A.  Along  the 
same  line;  the  nearer  the  mines  the  higher  the  price  of  coal.  I  pay  $5.50,  $6,  and 
$7  per  ton  for  coal,  and  I  guess  you  could  buy  it  here  for  $3,  $4,  or  $5  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  a  common  thing  in  railroad  transportation? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  That  they  often  charge  more  to  stop  than  they  do  to  go  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  you  started  to  ship  a  car  of  cattle  from  here  to  Grand  Junction 
they  would  charge  you  a  higher  price  than  if  you  went  on  through  to  Utah? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  al:^ut  cattle.  I  am  not  posted  on  that;  but  speaking  of  that  oil  propo- 
sition, and  the  general  system  of  it,  that  has  a  tendency  to  show  that  there  is 
discrimination  somewhere.  They  could  not  haul  it  150  miles  and  sell  it  cheaper 
than  they  could  haul  it  40  miles  and  sell  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  goods  are  brought  from  Liverpool  here  cheaper  than 
from  New  York  here? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  that  the  Government 
should  establish  postal  savings  banks.  I  think  it  would  be  oeneficial  to  the  people, 
in  place  of  intrusting  what  they  might  be  able  to  save  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 
I  think  there  shoula  be  a  general  law  passed  in  the  United  States  to  tax  the  corpora- 
tions to  the  full  limit  of  their  valuation:  that  is,  whatever  they  are  stocked  for. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  out  watered  stock,  do  you? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  your  remedy  for  squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  stock?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnet)Y.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  taxing  their  franchise  value? — A.  Yes, 
for  the  full  valuation,  whatever  it  may  be  stocked  for.  A  street-car  franchise  that  is 
stocked  for  12,000,000  I  would  tax  at  two  millions;  put  the  taxable  valuation  at  two 
millions,  or  whatever  it  is  stocked  for. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  having  the  Colorado  le«slature  pass  a  law 
similar  to  the  Ford  bill,  which  the  New  York  legislature  adopt^? — A.  If^  necessary 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  law  to  be  passed  whenever  and  wherever  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tax  corporations  and  their  franchises  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  can  tax  their  franchises  in  this  State  now  without  additional  legislation, 
can  you  not? — A.  I  don't  believe  we  can. 
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Dbnvsb,  Colo.,  July  18, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  DOTLE. 

Mine  operaioTy  Victor,  Colo. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  subcommission  on  mining,  July  18,  1899,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  Doyle,  of  Victor,  Colo.,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  JBy  Representative  Bell.)     What  is  vour  residence? — A.  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  Since  the  24th  day  of  December,  1891. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  during  that  time  ? — A.  Mining  operator. 

Q,  What  mines  have  you  worked? — A.  The  Portland,  Professor  Grubbs,  Bobtail, 
and  Bobtail  Nos.  2  and  3,  Devil's  Own,  Tidal  Wave,  Uintah  Timnel,  Providence, 
Reform,  Gold  Sovereign,  Juanita,  Bennie,  and  I)aphne. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  mines  producers  of  shipping  ore? — A.  The  Portland  was  the 
lareest,  and  it  is  included  in  The  Portland  Gola  Mining  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  a  great  deal  of  ore  from  that  mine  when  you  were  connected 
with  it? — ^A.  The  greatest  tonnage  from  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

Q.  That  was  from  the  Portland  ? — A.  Yes,  of  any  mine  within  the  district 

Q.  Where  did  you  ship  your  ore  generally  ? — A.  The  first  ore  that  was  shipped 
was  shipped  to  The  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Renning  Company  in  Pueblo. 

Q.  You  shipped  it  over  the  railroad  lines  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  contract  with  the  railroads,  or  pay  the  regular  rate? — A.  Paid 
the  re^lar  rate. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  entering  Cripple  Creek  have  a  published  schedule  of  rates 
posted  so  anybody  can  look  at  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  paid  that  rate? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  others  generally  paid  the  same  rate? — A.  Yes;  they  all 
paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  There  were  other  mines  shipping  at  the  same  time  you  were? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  them? — A.  Yes;  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mines,  all  of  them  that  were  not  connected  with 
your  group,  paid  the  same  rate  that  you  did? — A.  I  think  they  all  paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  system  of  rebates  in  that  district?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  in  your  ow^n  way  the  complete  story  embracing  the  entire 
condition. — A.  When  the  Portland  mine  became  aeveloped  and  became  a  regular 
shipper  in  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  there  were  two  lines  of  railroads  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  mining  district,  both  accessible;  one,  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek,  and  the 
other  The  Midland  Terminal,  all  the  ores  of  the  Portland  Gola  Mining  Company 
going  over  the  Midland  Terminal  and  connecting  lines,  and  therefore  none  going  over 
the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek.  The  manager,  or,  in  other  words,  the  president  and 
superintendent  of  the  other  road,  the  Florence  and  Cripple  Creek,  endeavored  to 
make  some  arrangements  whereby  they  could  get  a  part  of  the  ore  that  was  being 
produced,  or  a  portion  thereof,  one-half  to  one  road  and  one-half  to  the  other  road, 
and  called  quite  frequently  at  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company's  office.  Myself  ana 
the  manager,  John  Haman,  wished  to  send  some  ore  over  both  roads,  or  in  other 
words  give  an  equal  amount  to  the  Midland  Terminal  and  the  Florence  and  Cripple 
Creek.  We  were  both  ofiicers  and  directors  of  the  Portland  Company.  We  were 
unable,  being  two  out  of  five  directors,  to  get  any  ore  shipped  over  the  Florence  and 
Cripple  Creek  road.  It  was  brought  np  before  the  directors'  meeting,  but  the  ore 
still  continued  to  be  shipped  over  the  Aiidland  Terminal  Railroad.  The  bringing  oi 
the  matter  before  the  board  of  directors,  requesting  part  of  the  shipments  over  omer 
railroads  than  those  over  which  it  was  going,  brought  to  my  knowledge  the  fact  that 
rebates  were  being  paid  by  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  rebates? — A.  I  should  judge  that  for  the  year  1896, 
on  all  the  ore  that  was  shipped  over  the  Midland  Terminal  Railroad  and  to  the 
Omaha  and  Grant  Works  in  Denver,  a  rebate  of  $1.50  per  ton  was  given  on  every  ton 
of  ore.    That  is  the  only  way  I  know^  that  rebat^  were  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  amount? — A.  I  judge  50  or  60  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  rebates  in  1896? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  given  to  you  why  you  should  receive  a  smaller  rate  of 
freight  than  your  neighbors? — A.  No.  When  the  road  was  new  it  was  in  debt  It 
had  practically  been  built  by  the  money  derived  from  bonds  that  were  placed  in 
New  I  ork  and  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  shipment  of  100  tons  of  ore  per  day  over  that 
road  would  mean  the  earning  of  considerable  money  to  it  if  they  could  insure  the 
constant  shipment  of  the  entire  output  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Independence  mine  paid  for  the  same  freight? — A  They 
paid  the  same  rate  we  paid. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  that  in  talking  with  the  management? — ^A.  Mr.  Stratton  was  a 
director  and  officer  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  owning  one-sixth  of  the 
stock,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  as  to  the  rebates  that  were  being  paid  to 
the  president  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  and  received  by  him  and  not 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  He  looked  the  matter  of  rebates  up  and 
he  told  me  that  the  Independence  was  receiving  the  same  rebate,  and  he  also  told 
me  that  he  had  conversations  with  the  owners  of  the  large  mines  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  and  they  told  him  that  all  companies  were  receiving  rebates.  The 
i^eason  he  told  me  that  was  that  the  president  had  kept  the  60  or  70  thousand  dollars 
he  had  received  in  rebates,  and  had  not  turned  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and 
that  all  rebates  received  by  the  other  mines  were  turned  into  the  company  in  the 
regular  manner. 

Q.  Your  rebates  were  turned  in  as  a  part  of  the  general  fund  of  your  company? — 
A.  No;  there  was  not  a  dollar,  to  my  knowledge,  turned  into  the  company. 

Q.  They  were  received  by  the  president? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  small  individual  miners,  owners  or  lessees,  in  that 
district,  get  a  rebate? — A.  I  don't  think  they  do. 

Q.  It  was  only  those  miners  which  made  a  great  production  that  received  rebates? — 
x^.   x  es. 

Q.  How  do  the  Portland  and  the  Indei)endence  rank;  as  among  the  best  mines  in 
the  State? — A.  They  are  considered  the  best  mines  in  the  State. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  why  it  was  necessary  that  the  owners  of  these  mines 
should  have  these  rebates  to  encourage  them  to  develop  their  proj)erties? — A.  Nq; 
both  mines  paid  from  grass  roots. 

Q.  You  would  have  done  the  same  development  work  and  made  the  same  pro- 
duction if  you  had  paid  the  regular  freight  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  induce  the  production? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  your  company  and  the  Independence  company  more  able  to  stand  the 

Tlar  freight  rate  than  the  ordinaiy  smaller  mine  in  that  district? — ^A.  Yes. 
Do  you  think  that  was  a  just  discrimination,  or  an  unjust  one? — A.  I  think  it 
was  an  unjust  one,  so  much  so  that  I  reported  it  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Port- 
land Gold  Mining  Company. 

Q.  And  the  members  favored  the  idea  that  they  should  secure  a  discrimination? — 
A.  Filed  written  charges,  that  are  on  file  now  in  the  office  of  the  Portland  Gold  Mining 
Company. 

Q.  What  action,  if  any,  was  taken  on  those  charges? — A.  The  entire  l^al  force  of 
the  company  was  brought  into  consultation,  and  Mr.  Haman  and  myself,  tnrough  my 
attorney  (Scott  Ash  ton,  at  Victor) ,  prepared  a  petition  for  a  receiver  of  the  mine,  to  l>e 
presented  to  the  United  States  court,  but  it  was  never  filed;  Mr.  Haman  admitting 
with  me,  in  writing,  that  rebates  to  the  amount  of  $1.50  on  each  ton  of  ore  were  being 
received. 

Q.  You  understand,  do  you  not,  that,  legally  speaking,  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public 
institution? — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  And  that  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  private  property  can  be  taken  upon 
which  to  build  a  railroad  only  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  understand  it  in  that  way.  I  presume  that  is  the  law,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  they  do.    That  is  not  the  way  they  did  on  the  Portland  property. 

Q.  They  took  it  without  proceeding  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  did  they? — 
A.  With  shotguns. 

Q.  Well,  you  understand  the  law  to  be  that  if  a  company  desires  to  build  a  railroad 
and  a  private  owner  of  property  oWects  to  the  company  gomg  over  that  property,  the 
road  files  a  petition  in  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stating  that  it  is  a  public  institution  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  to  have  that  land  over  which  to  run  a  railroad.  The  court  then  estimates 
the  damages  to  the  land  by  reason  of  the  railroad  crossing  it,  and  then,  upon  pay- 
ment of  that  by  the  railroad  company,  enjoins  the  owner  of  the  land  from  inter- 
fering?— A.  Yes,  that  is  the  usual  way. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  method  of  securing  a  right  of  way  for  a  public  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  conceding  that,  do  you  believe  that  the  benefits  of  this  public  institution 
should  bear  equally  upon  every  citizen,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  individualism  or  equal  rights  of  our  people  can  be 
maintained  at  all  without  this  great  mstitution  is  made  to  give  its  benefits  equally  to 
all  the  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  with  your  experience,  what  would  be  your  suggjestion  as  to  a  method  of 
restiainin^  these  public  institutions  from  making  these  discrimination^? — A.  I  think 
the  laws,  if  we  have  any  to  that  effect  should  be  enforced  most  rigidly. 
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Q.  And  if  we  have  no  such  laws,  that  we  should  have  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  would  enlighten  the  commission 
connected  with  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates  in  your  mining  camp  or  else- 
where?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  discrimination  outside  of  that  camp.  I  do 
know  that  they  do  discriminate  in  that  camp. 

Q.  And  the  oiscrimination  is  in  favor  of  those  best  able  to  pay  the  f reijght^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understandin|;  that  that  is  where  tne  discrimination  always 
goes? — A.  I  have  always  observed  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  burdens  are  taken  off  of  those  who  are  most  powerful  and 
most  able  to  bear  them,  and  placed  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them? — A. 
That  is  my  observation  of  it. 

Q.  ^y  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  rebates  received  by  your 
mine,  50  or  60  thousand  aollare,  as  you  have  stated,  were  not  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  of  your  company? — A.  Yes;  it  was;  it  was  divided  among  the 
directors. 

Q.  It  was  divided  among  the  directors? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  directors? — A.  One  thousand  dollars  is  what  the  president 
gave  me;  that  is  how  I  know  we  received  the  rebates;  that  is  why  I  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  How  many  directors  did  your  company  have? — A.  Five. 

Q.  And  2  of  those  directors 'were  in  favor  of  dividing  the  shipment  of  their  ores 
between  different  railroads? — A.  Two  of  the  directors  knew  nothmg  about  it.  That 
is  why  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  underwood  you  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  2  of  the  directors  favored  the 
division  of  the  shipments  between  two  different  lines  of  road? — A.  Yes;  that  was 
Mr.  Haman  and  myself. 

Q.  Three  on  the  other  side  against  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  president  being  among  the  three,  was  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  3  directors  who  were  opposed  to  that 
plan,  opposed  it  because  of  the  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  w^as  no  division  of  money  up  to  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  division  would  have  l^een  made  if  the  matter  went 
along  smoothly  and  without  any  question  arising? — A.  No.  I  believe  the  smelters 
pay  rebates. 

Q.  Then  to  put  the  question  plainly,  was  not  the- plan,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
rebates,  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  those  3  directors  exclusivelv? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  was  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  president  of  the  Midland  Terminal  road,  with 
the  others.    H.  CoUbran  was  the  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  With  the  other  three  directors  of  your  company? — A.  I  think  it  was  carried  on 
in  the  interest  of  the  road  as  much  as  in  the  interest  of  the  directors. 

Q.  It  was  evidently  calculated  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  so  far  as  the 
railroad  received  the  freight? — A.  I  think  Collbran  entered  into  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  received,  in  your  opinion,  kept  by  the  president  or  divided 
between  himself  and  the  other  two  directors? — A.  No;  I  think  he  kept  it. 

Q.  You  think  he  kei)t  it  himself? — A.  Yes.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Stratton  that  the 
account  was  known  as  the  culvert  account,  from  which  the  rebates  were  jiaid. 

Q.  This  was  the  Midland  Terminal  road  that  was  paying  the  rebates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  roiS? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  ore  was  shipped  at  that  time  to  Pueblo? — A.  Denver. 

Q.  What  is  the  distaiice  from  your  mines  to  Denver? — ^A.  To  Denver,  let  me  see — 
it  is  32  miles  from  Victor  to  Divide  and  about  an  equal  distance,  32  miles,  from  Divide 
to  Colorado  Springs,  and  about  74  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Denver. 

Q.  The  shortest  haul  then  being  about  32  miles,  and  Uie  longest  74  miles? — A.  It 
goes  over  three  lines  of  railroad;  32  miles  over  the  Midland  Terminal,  32  miles  over 
the  Colorado  Midland,  and  74  miles  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  all  about  140  miles? — A.  That  is  the  entire  distance. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  per  ton  from  the  mine? — A.  Apnroximately  $5  per  ton. 

Q.  Was  that  not  an  extremely  high  rate? — A.  It  is  tne  same  rate  now  as  it  was 
then.  We  hauled  by  wagons  the  first  shipment  ever  made  from  the  district — 25  miles 
by  wagon  and  the  remaining  distance  by  rail,  at  the  same  rate  we  pay  now,  when  we 
load  it  into  the  cars  at  the  mine. 

Q.  When  you  hauled  by  wagons  was  the  cost  borne  by  the  railroa^l  company  or  by 
you? — A.  By  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  in  your  State  preventing  such  rebates  or  discrimination? — ^A.  I 
don't  know.     I  think  we  liave. 

Q.  Has  there  been  no  effort  made  to  punish  violators  at  any  time? — ^A.  I  think 
that  men  here  in  Denver  have  taken  the  matter  up — manufacturers  here  in  Denver. 
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Geoi^  Kindal],  a  manufacturer  of  mattreaeee,  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  With  what  result?— A.  The  usual. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  Nothing  accomplished.  The  bookkeeper  of  the  Independ- 
ence mine  adjoining  the  Portland  t6ld  me  and  another  director  of  the  Portland  com- 
pany that  the  Independence  ore  is  treated  for  $2.85,  or  was  then,  at  that  time,  less 
than  the  Portland  ore  was,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Omaha  and  Grant  rebated 
$2.85.    I  think  they  now  rebate  $1.85  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  Grant  company  is  receiving  that? — A.  No;  the  Portland  com- 
pany receives  it  from  the  Grant  company. 

Q.  For  every  ton  of  ore  purchased  by  the  Grant  company? — A.  That  is  what  the 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Independence,  stated  to  me  and  other  directors  of  the 
Portland  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  in  which  rebates  were  paid  or  discrimina- 
tions practiced? — A.  I  don't,  only  what  Mr.  Stratton  told  me — that  on  his  investiga- 
tion he  found  every  mine  he  was  connected  with  was  receiving  rebates. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Stratton  a  large  producer? — A.  The  largest  individual  producer  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  mining  district  at  that  time. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  causes  the  vast  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  laiger  pro- 
ducer; is  it  because  of  the  excessive  amount  of  material  shipped? — A.  I  presume  so. 
I  never  did  any  inside  business,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  why  they  do  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  belief,  do  you  believe  that  practice  is  generally  carried  out; 
systematically  carried  out? — A.  I  believe  there  are  men  living  on  rebates;  they  don't 
make  a  dollar  in  the  business,  but  live  by  the  rebates. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  enters  into  other  branches  of  business  besides  the  shipping  of 
ore? — A.  All  branches;  everybody  gets  it.  I  think  there  are  merchants  in  Denver 
to-day  selling  goods  who  don't  make  a  dollar  on  the  goods,  but  live  off  of  the  rebates. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  preventing  that  practice? — A.  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  a  small  individual  producer  can  possibly 
exist  under  such  practices? — A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  virtually  forced  to  the  wall,  is  he? — A.  He  is.  It  is  a  serious  matter  with 
him. 

Q.  Is  there  at  any  time  discrimination  practiced  in  the  distribution  of  shipping 
facilities,  cars,  etc.,  that  you  have  noticed?— A.  There  is. 

Q.  Who  was  favored  by  that  practice? — A.  The  larger  shipper. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  yourself,  have  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  proportion  of  the  ore  from  Cripple  Creek  was 
shipped  in  1896  from  the  Independence,  Portland,  and  other  mines  that  had  the 
rebate?— A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  other  mines — the  Portland  only — ^nearly  all  ore  from 
the  Portland. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  that  bear  to  the  whole  shipment  from  Cripple  Creek? — A. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ore  that  could  be  shipped  was  shipped  to  Denver  where  the 
freight  rate  was  $5,  because  the  rebate  to  the  snipper  netted  more  than  did  the  value 
of  tne  ore. 

Q.  Suppose  the  smaller  shippers  had  gotten  their  proportion  of  the  money  that 
your  company  and  the  Independence  company  got  as  rebates,  would  it  not  have 
reduced  their  freight  at  least  $1  per  ton? — A.  It  would  have  increased  the  production 
of  the  camp  quite  considerably. 

Q.  Often  $1  measures  the  difference  between  failure  and  success? — A.  It  does  often; 
yes.    It  is  the  case  in  many  instances  in  mining. 

Q.  You  realize  that  of  that  $1.50  that  was  awarded  to  your  company  and  to  the 
Independence  Company  a  just  proportion  of  it  was  really  due  to  the  other  shippers? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  They  had  the  right  to  the  same  rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  the  fact  that  the  Portland  company  was  receiving 
rebates  came  as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Then  you  filed  a  protest  against  it? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  they  had  given  you  $1,000? — ^A.  I  did ;  with  a  fellow-director,  John 
Harnan. 

Q.  There  were  5  directors,  you  say,  in  the  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  rebates  were  divided  among  the  5  directors  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  don't  know.  We  tried  to  bring  it  up  in  the  company  to  find  out  where  it  was  dis- 
tributed.    We  knew  the  company  didn't  get  it,  nor  the  shareholders  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  they  gave  you  such  a  small  amount  of  it? — A.  That 
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was  only  my  proportion  in  one  month.  That  was  for  that  month.  The  railroads 
must  have  paid  $5,000. 

Q.  The  time  for  which  rebates  were  paid,  so  far  as  you  have  correct  knowledge, 
would  show  just  1  year? — A.  No ;  I  think  rebates  are  being  paid  this  moment. 

Q.  But  as  to  your  knowledge ;  your  knowledge  covers  a  period  of  1  year? — A.  My 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  it  from  other  concerns ;  men  who  are  shipping  and 
m  charge  of  the  snipmente  of  mines  where  rebates  are  now  being  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  any  documents  or  correspondence  which  you  could  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  which  would  be  corroborative  of  your  testimonv? — A.  Not  in  my 
possession.  I  am  at  present  in  jail.  I  have  them  in  Victor.  You  might  have  all 
these  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Portland  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Mr.  Haman,  J.  H.  Waters,  superintenaent  of  the  Midland  Ter- 
minal, and  a  dozen  people^  to  substantiate  what  I  say,  if  they  were  subpoenaed. 

Q.  You  are  operating  mmes  and  shipping  now  over  the  railroads? — A.  I  am  not 
shipping  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  would  be  shipping  if  the  smelters  were  not  shut  down? — A.  No ;  I  would 
be  shipping  if  I  was  at  liberty.  I  am  not  personally  operating  my  properties.  I  have 
properties  now  being  worked,  but  it  is  pnncipally  the  development  work. 

Q.  Are  the  parties  operating  them  shipping  ore  over  the  railroads? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  previously  to  the  shutting  down  of  the  smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  receiving  rebates? — A.  No. 

Q.  Had  they  been  offered  any  rebates? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  your  protest  against  the  practice  of  rebates  is  used  against  you 
in  an  invidious  way  in  the  shipment  of  ores? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  I  understand  that  you  do  not  desire  the  best  of 
your  neighbor  in  the  use  of  this  public  institution? — ^A.  No.  I  will  take  an  equal 
chance  at  all  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord. )  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  mentioned 
stated  before  this  commission  that  there  was  no  discrimination  in  freights  to  their 
knowledge? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Grant  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  smelter  is  to-day  paying 
rebates  on  the  ores  that  are  shipped  to  his  smelters. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  Mr.  Grant  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  smelter 
trust? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  Mr.  Grant  you  refer  to,  is  who? — A.  Bookkeeper  at  Victor,  Colo. 

Q.  And  what  relation  has  he  to  the  rebates? — A.  He  is  the  bookkeeper  at  the 
Independence  mine  and  knows  of  the  rebates,  I  presume,  not  only  from  railroads 
but  from  smelters  also. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else,  any  other  subject  you  care  to  speak  of  that  is  pertinent 
to  this  investi^tion? — A.  As  to  the  protection  of  men  in  the  mines,  I  have  had  some 
experience  wim  that. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  any  subject  that  is  pertinent  to  this  investi- 
gation, and  that  is  certainly  so. — A.  Most  of  the  mines  in  the  Cripple  Creek  mining 
district  have  a  blanket-insurance  policy  usually  taken  out  in  some  English  or  German 
insurance  company,  and  every  man  pays  $1  per  month  and  that  dollar  is  deducted 
from  his  pay,  ana  oftentimes  when  he  is  killed — they  average,  perhaps,  1  a  day, 
in  one  manner  or  another  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district — ^the  insurance  company 
settles  with  the  widow  and  refunds  them  whatever  sum  they  can,  the  policy,  now- 
ever,  granting  them  $5,000. 

Q.  You  say  the  insurance  company  settles  with  the  widow  and  refunds  her  what- 
ever sum  they  can? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  sum  for  which  the  deceased  was  insured 
was  refused  by  the  company? — A.  The  company  usually  makes  the  settlement  after 
it  has  had  a  suit  in  court. 

Q.  The  insurance  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  mining  company  make  the  connection  of  the  employee  with  the 
insurance  company  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  employment?  Do  the  men  have  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they  will  insure  in  the  company? — A. 
No.  The  mining  company  takes  a  policy  and  then  takes  $1  a  month  from  the  wages 
of  the  employee. 

Q.  Then  it  is  obligatory  for  the  employee  to  be  connected  with  the  insurance  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  has  any  employment? — A.  He  can  not  refuse;  the  dollar  is  deducted. 

Q.  And  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  pay  it? — A.  1  have  always  understood  it  in 
that  way.  Some  action  should  be  taken  by  some  one.  The  courts  are  somewhat 
slow. 

Q.  What  notice  do  the  employees  receive  as  to  these  rules? — A.  They  have  printed 
rules  and  regulations  posted  upon  the  walls  of  the  shaft  houses  in  conspicuous  places. 
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Q.  The  posting  of  these  notices  in  conspicuous  places  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  men 
who  apply  for  work  are  expected  to  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  of  these 
notices?— A.  I  presume  that  is  what  they  are  posted  there  for. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws? — ^A.  I  think 
the  sanitary  and  personal  safety  laws  need  enforcement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  code  of  laws  sufficicent  in  that  respect ?-7A.  Yes;  if 
they  were  enforced. 

Q.  Mine-inspection  laws;  what  have  you  to  say  about  them? — A.  The  mine-inspec- 
tion laws  amount  to  nothing,  and  no  mine  is  inspected  until  after  an  accident,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  inspection  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  present  force  of  inspectors  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law? — ^A.  I  do  not  I  don't  think  some  of  the  mine  operators  would 
comply  wnth  the  law  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  penalty,  is  there? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Portland,  are  you  in 
favor  of  having  such  sanitary  and  personal-safety  arrangements  made  in  your  mines 
as  would  render  inspection  unnecessary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  succeed  in  having  it  done? — A.  Partially. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  directors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  inspection  unneces- 
sary?— ^A.  They  don't  like  to  incur  any  such  necessary  expense,  even  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.^  As  one  who  has  had  much  experience,  how  often  do  you 
believe  tnese  mines  shoula  be  inspected? — A.  Once  every  30  days. 

Q.  How  often  were  your  mines  inspected  and  examined? — A.  After  we  had  killed 
some  one. 

Q.  The  employer,  in  case  of  accident  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  miner,  is  freed 
from  liability  by  these  insurance  companies,  is  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  insurance  company  assuming  all  the  risk? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  providing  for  greater  safety,  making  the 
mining  inspection  aepartment  of  the  State  more  efficient? — ^A.  The  rigia  enforcement 
of  our  present  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commission  in  writing  any  supplementary  evi- 
dence or  documents  that  you  may  have  at  home  bearing  upon  the  question  of  trans- 
portation or  any  other  subject  we  have  dealt  with? — A.  I  have  not  them  fully 
enough,  so  that  I  don't  think  they  would  give  the  commission  much  more  enlighten- 
ment than  I  have  given  it  verbally. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  stated  that  when  the  railroad  came  to  pass  over 
the  Portland  groimds  in  building  its  line  it  did  not  even  resort  to  the  law  of  eminent 
domain,  but  took  forcible  possession? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  held  that  possession  imtil  it  buill^its  road? — A.  It  had  a  suit  in  court  and 
afterwards  compromised. 

Q.  In  its  suit  in  court  it  contended  that  it  was  necessary  because  it  was  a  public 
institution? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  taeory  it  went  over  your  ground? — A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the 
reason  the  court  would  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Because  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public? — ^A.  Yes. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July  19,  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HON.  H.  P.  HUL, 

Smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner,  Denver,  Colo, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman  Bell 
presiding.    Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  sworn  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  business? — 
A.  My  name  is  Nathaniel  P.  Hill;  residence,  Denver,  Colo.;  my  business  is  the  man- 
agement of  several  companies  here — smelting  business,  oil  busmess,  newspaper,  and 
ou  lands. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining,  smelting,  and  kindred  vocations? — 
A.  Well,  I  commenced  smelting  ana  refining  in  1867 — thirty-two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience,  have  you  not,  in  studying  the  business?— A.  I 
went  abroad  for  a  part  of  2  winters — that  was  a  good  while  ago;  it  was  in  1865  and 
1866— to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  business  in  Europe. 
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Q.  I  supi)ose  you  know  something  about  mining  also? — A.  I  am  but  little  con- 
cerned in  mining;  practically  not  in  tne  business  at  all. 

Q.  How  does  the  business  of  smelting  and  reducing  ores,  as  to  efficiency  and 
methods,  compare  with  20  years  ago? — A.  There  have  teen  great  improvements  in 
the  last  20  years.  Very  great  economies  have  been  effected.  Then  tnere  has  been 
a  cheapening  of  material.  When  we  first  erected  our  smelting  works  in  Blackhawk, 
we  paid  for  the  fire  bricks  that  went  into  the  construction  $1  apiece,  and  the  iron  that 
entered  into  the  construction  cost  23  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  How  was  labor  at  that  time;  was  it  higher  or  lower  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time? — A.  Fully  double  what  it  is  now;  more  than  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  at  the  present  time  all  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ores  have  been  greatly  reduced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mining  industry? — A.  Well,  it  has  enabled  the  smelter 
companies  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  ores  than  would  have  been  possible  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  has  greatly  increased  the  profit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  mining  industry  now;  is  it  prosperous  or  other- 
wise?— A.  I  think  it  might  be  said  to  be  prosperous,  although  there  are  always  a 
la^e  number  of  mines  that  can  not  pay  the  actual  cost  of  working  them. 

Q.  Those  that  are  being  worked  pay? — A.  Yes;  or  are  being  worked  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  strike  better  ore. 

Q.  And  a  great  deal  of  money  expended  in  mining  is  lost  or  spent  on  property, 
where  it  is  never  realized? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true  in  very  many  cases. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  capital  expended  in  mining,  or  the  kindred  busi- 
ness of  smelting;  what  are  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  mining  and  smelting  as 
compared  with  banking,  real  estate,  railroading,  and  general  mercantile  business, 
speaking  of  it  in  general  terms? — A.  Putting  those  matters  together  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  answer  your  question.  In  mining,  it  is  a  question  entirely  of  the 
mine — ^the  character  of  the  mine  and  the  richness  of  the  ore.  One  mine  will  make 
enormous  profits  selling  ita  ore  at  the  same  price  at  which  another  mine  loses  money 
in  selling.  The  smelting  business  is,  of  course,  on  a  different  basis.  Where  it  is  in 
connection  with  mining  it  is  a  matter  of  fixing  a  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  the  ore. 

Q.  So  as  to  vield  a  reasonable  profit? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  smelting? — A.  Yes.  The  profit  in  the  smelting  business  for  several  years 
past,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  in  our  own  business  goes,  and  my  observation  o^  the 
others,  has  been  on  a  very  close  basis. 

Q.  The  competition  has  been  sharp? — A.  Yes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ore  that 
has  been  handled  is  low-grade  ore,  on  which  a  price  has  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
inducing  the  miners  to  fake  out  the  ore.  Now  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
buying  ores  from  Aspen  at  a  price  that  really  leaves  us  no  mai^n  for  profits.  Not 
because  that  somewhere  else  they  desired  these  ores  at  the  same  or  a  higher  price, 
but  because  the  miners  could  not  take  it  out  and  sell  it  for  any  less. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  induces  the  development  of  the  mines  also,  and  gives  you  a  better 
prospect  for  the  future? — A.  Yes,  if  the  ores  improve.  It  has  not  tocu  the  policy  of 
the  smelters  to  put  a  price  on  ore  that  would  close  down  a  laige  number  of  low-grade 
mines  in  the  State.  There  has  been  capacity  here  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years 
for  treating  more  ofe  than  was  supplied. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  they  adopt  the  general  policy  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  mines? — ^A.  To  a  very  great  extent  I  think  that  policy  nas  been  maintained  in 
this  State. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  general  success  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
State,  where  the  men  use  good  judgment  and  are  experienced  in  mining? — A.  Well  I 
think  the  chances  for  carrying  on  a  profitable  business  are  as  good  m  that  line  as 
in  any  other. 

Q.  It  compares  favorably  with  other  lines  of  business?— -A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  mere  gamble? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  restrictive  legislation  on  capital  employed  in  mining  that  has 
had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  development  of  mines,  either  congressional  or  by  the 
State  legislature? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  The  8-hour  law  is  not  now  any  discrim- 
ination, I  suppose,  as  it  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Q.  I  believe  you  operate  the  Ai^  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  operating  under  the  8-hour  workday  in  some  of  your  depart- 
ments?— A.  Yes,  since  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  You  complied  with  the  law  so  long  as  it  was  in  force?—  A.  Strictly,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  nnd  that  the  8-hour  law  serves  the  purposes  of  the  smelters? — A.  We 
have  been  working,  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  on  a  temporary  arrangement. 
We  submitted  the  question  to  our  employees  as  to  whether  tney  would  prefer  to 
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keep  the  works  running  and  be  paid  proportionately  to  the  hours  they  worked 
during  the  pendency  of  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  or  whether  they 
woula  prefer  to  have  the  works  closed;  and  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  the  men 
preferred  to  go  on.  It  was  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  law  was  sustained  we  * 
would  make  some  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement  with  our  men,  but  that  this 
should  only  be  temporary.  My  belief  is  that  the  men  at  Argo  would  prefer  to  work 
the  same  hours  they  did  before  and  at  the  same  wages,  rather  than  reduce  the  time 
with  any  reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  furnace  men,  roasters,  or  feeders,  as  to  the 
long  hours;  I  believe  they  work  12  hours,  don't  they? — A.  We  have  a  class  of  men 
that  work  12  hours,  but  it  should  be  said  that  the  12-hour  men  don't  work  at  actual 
labor  12  hours.  The  nature  of  their  occupation  is  such  that  they  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  then  have  quite  a  penod  of  rest.  They  rest  between  operations, 
in  other  words.  My  belief  is  that  our  12-hour  men  don't  actually  labor  for  more 
than  6  hours,  and  they  never  leave  the  works  tired  or  exhausted;  they  are  always 
fresh.  They  never  undertake  to  pjerform  more  labor  than  they  can  do  without  injury 
or  discomfort.  I  can  mention  an  instance  of  a  man  who  worked  with  us  for  about  20 
years  on  the  12-hour  shift,  working  altematel v  every  other  month  at  night  and  every 
other  month  in  the  daytime,  and  losing  less  than  1  day  per  year  on  an  average  for  20 
years.  He  was  known  as  a  skimmer,  and  if  there  is  any  unhealthy  place  aoout  our 
establishment  it  would  be  that,  more  than  any  other.  If  there  are  any  fumes,  that 
is  where  they  would  be.  Now,  he  left  the  establishment  on  account  of  age,  but  hav- 
ing accumulated  about  |25,000  he  felt  that  he  could  live  the  rest  of  his  life  without 
labor,  and  he  left  the  establishment  a  good,  healthy,  strong  man. 

Q.  Could  you  approximate  about  the  average  number  of  days  per  month  that  your 
roasters,  feeaers,  and  fumacemen  put  in  during  the  year? — A.  Practically  every  day. 
The  amount  of  time  any  of  them  lose  is  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  unwortny  of  notice 
You  are  aware  that  we  don't  use  lead  ores. 

Q.  There  is  no  lead  in  your  plant? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  copper? — A.  Our  plan  is  to  concentrate  the  value  of  the  ore,  gold 
and  silver,  into  copper,  and  not  as  the  other  smelters  do,  into  lead. 

Q.  Is  the  use  of  copper  less  detrimental  to  health  than  the  use  of  lead  because  of  the 
fumes? — A.  There  is  no  injurious  effect  from  working  in  copper  works.  There  are 
not  what  you  could  call  unhealthy  fumes.  I  could  easily  say  that  the  men  who  have 
been  employed  at  Argo  are  as  healthy  as  men  employed' in  any  other  capacity — that 
is,  I  mean  to  say,  we  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  sick  men.  They  work  constantly 
and  are  always  well. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  furnaces  running  constantly  and  your  furnace  men,  roasters, 
and  feeders  having  to  be  present  all  the  time,  that  your  work  there  would  have  to  be 
in  12-hour  shifts  or  8-hour  shifts,  one  of  the  two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  could  not  make  a  10-hour  shift? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  understanding  that  your  men  have  never  made  any  particular 
clamor  for  the  shorter  shift? — A.  We  never  have  had  a  strike  since  we  have  been  in 
the  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  20  years  we  have  never  had  a  complaint  of  any 
kind  from  the  employees  either  as  to  wages  or  the  hours  of  work  or  anything  else. 
The  truth  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  in  the  works  are  looking  forwwd 
to  promotion.  They  want  the  advantage  of  the  higher  priced  shifts,  the  higher  priced 
labor,  and  we  make  it  a  rule  (ft  always  advancing  the  men  we  have  to  a  higher  priced 
position  in  preference  to  taking  in  outsiders.  There  is  hardly  a  10-hour  man  m  the 
establishment  who  is  not  hoping  that  he  can  get  on  the  12-hour  shift,  simply  because 
the  pay  is  better. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  proportionately  to  the  length  of  hours? — A.  Well,  of  course  we 
do,  practically.  We  pay  for  long  hours  and  for  skill.  Most  of  our  12-hour  men  are 
what  jou  would  call  skilled  laborers,  and  they  get  more  in  proportion  than  would 
be  paid  to  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  your  wa^  scale  for  the  12-hour  men? — 
A.  Well,  we  had  no  men  before  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect  who  got  less  than 
$1.75  per  day,  and  that  was  for  what  is  called  common  labor.  From  that  up  we  had 
almost  every  price;  from  $1.75  per  day  to  $4.50  per  day;  there  were  men  getting 
$2.75,  $3,  $3.25,  $3.50,  etc.,  up  to  $4.50. 

Q.  Were  they  classified? — ^A.  Yes;  into  certain  lines  of  work. 

Q.  Certain  classes  of  work  got  $4.50,  $3.50,  etc?— A.  Yes;  classified  in  that  way, 
based  lai^ly  on  the  amount  of  skill  that  was  required  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  When  you  changed  to  the  8-hour  system  what  was  the  reduction? — ^A.  As  I 
have  stated,  we  asked  the  men  if  they  wished  to  work  on  the  8-hour  system  and  be 
paid  proportionately  to  the  time,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  to  continue  only 
until  the  question  ol  the  validity  of  the  law  was  settled. 
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Q.  Did  you  estimate  an  exact  jproportion  of  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  very  nearly.      We 
had  to  modify  it  a  little,  but  practically  the  exact  proportion. 
Q.  Where  there  was  a  modification  was  there  a  rise  or  fall? — A.  Rise. 
Q.  Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  could  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 

Proportion  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  mining  and  smelting  industry? — A. 
don't  know  exactly  what  the  question  means. 

Q.  I  would  imagine,  according  to  the  plan  of  inquiry,  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
the  value  of  the  wage  paid? — A.  We  employ  now  in  our  works — of  course  our  busi- 
ness is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  it  was  at  one  time,  and  we  don't  pay  as  lat^e  a  price 
as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  we  are  now  employing  in  the  business  of  the  company 
about  11,000,000.  Our  nominal  capital  is  $750, o6o  now,  but  we  use  more  than  that. 
We  actually  employ  about  a  million  dollars.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  capital  employed  and  the  labor  employed. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  incorporated  company  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  understand  from  that  that  your  capital  employed  and  in  actual  use  is 
more  than  the  capitalization  of  your  plant,  reaUy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  known  m  coumion  parlance  as  watered  stock? — A.  Not 
to  the  extent  of  a  dollar;  no. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  class  of  stock  designated  as  watered  stock, 
are  you  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  is  vour  judgment  as  to  the  public  policy  of  permitting  an  over  capitaliza- 
tion of  an  artificial  person  or  corporation  created  by  statute,  or  the  so-called  watered 
stock  in  companies  generally? — A.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  has  more  to 
do  with  the  stock-dealing  part  of  it — with  the  sale  of  stock — than  with  the  question  of 
production.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  a  company  waters  its  stock  and  makes  the 
capital  very  much  larger  than  the  actual  capital,  the  people  have  to  pay  interest  on  that 
watered  stock.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  that.  We  will  take,  for  instance, 
some  of  our  local  companies  here  in  Denver.  There  is  the  Tramway  Company;  I 
don't  know  to  what  extent  it  may  have  issued  stock  beyond  the  amount  paid  for  it 
at  full  par  value;  but  it  does  not  concern  the  people  here  very  much  whether  they 
issue  a  large  amount  or  a  small  amount.  They  are  limited  to  a  5-cent  fare,  they  are 
very  liberal  in  giving. transfers,  and  are  maintaining  an  excellent  service,  and  there 
is  no  question,  no  disposition  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  company,  so  far  as  anybody 
knows,  to  change  any  of  these  matters.  They  certainly  can  not  raise  the  fare.  Now, 
what  difference  it  makes  to  the  man  who  rides  in  the  car  and  pays  his  fare  as  to 
whether  the  nominal  stock  is  a  million  or  ten  million,  I  don't  see. 

Q.  Suppose  we  take  a  corporation,  a  transportation  company,  that  issues  stock  to 
an  extent  of  3  or  4  times  the  actual  cost  of  building  and  construction;  are  they 
not  liable,  after  i&suing  that  stock,  to  endeavor  to  fix  a  rate  to  make  it  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  entire  stock? — A.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be 
to  lead  the  management  of  the  company  to  make  greater  efforts  to  increase  the 
income  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  on  the  watered  stock.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  general  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  that  you  could  make  to  the  commission  as  to  legislation 
that  would  be  desirable  to  limit  the  power  of  overcapitalization? — A.  I  don^t  know 
that  I  have.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  I  think,  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to  pi'e- 
vent  it.  I  always  used  to  think  it  was  a  matter  that  ^'ould  regulate  itself;  that  com- 
petition in  business  would  regulate  the  practice  and  adjust  it  to  what  was  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Q.  We  have  in  this  State  some  short  lines  of  railroad  on  which  it  is  alleged  that 
the  capitalization  is  3  or  4  times  the  actual  cost  of  construction,  and  where  there  are 
no  competing  lines  would  not  the  public  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  company  up  to 
the  time  that  competition  might  come  in,  if  ever?  For  instance,  take  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Southern;  there  ia  a  road  from  Ridgway  to  Duiango, 
without  any  competition  and  with  prolmbly  the  highest  rate  in  the  State? — A.  Well, 
the  people  are  subject  to  that  rate,  whether  the  capitalization  is  too  large  or  not; 
whether  the  capitalization  is  excessive  or  not.  They  have  the  power  to  impose  such 
rates  as  they  may  think  for  the  best  interest  of  the  company  in  any  case  where  there 
is  no  competition. 

Q.  Well,  after  they  have  put  the  stock  on  the  market,  issued  at  about  4  times 
the  cost  of  the  line,  would  not  the  stockholders  in  all  probability  insist  upon  a  higher 
rate  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  reasonable  dividend  on  tne  entire  amount  of 
stock  issued;  would  that  not  be  an  incentive? — A.  As  I  have  said  Ixjfore  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be  decidedly  in  that  direction — that  is,  that  there  would  be  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  management  of  the  company  to  make  the  earnings  larger  on  account 
of  the  desirability  of  paying  dividends  on  the  stock,  watered  or  unwatered. 

Q.  Now,  passing  to  question  47,  is  there  any  disi^rimination  in  your  State  that  you 
are  aware  of  in  the  way  of  excessive  taxation  of  the  mining  industry,  or  in  favor  of 
it? — A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  The  mining  industry  and  Uie  smelting  industry  are  reasonably  satisfied  with 
their  tax  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  for  any  change  in  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  in  freight  rates  affecting  the  mining  or 
smelting  industry  by  railroad  companies? — A.  If  there  are  discriminations  made  it  is 
naturally  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  If  a  railroad 
company  makes  a  discriminating  rate,  both  the  company  and  the  party  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  it  will  be  very  careful  not  to  have  it  known.  However,  while  I  have 
many  times  had  suspicions  that  there  were  discriminations  made — very  unfair  and 
unreasonable  discriminations  made — it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  ever  had  any  posi- 
tive proof  of  it.  We  have  never  asked  to  have  any  discriminations  made  in  our 
favor  in  the  smelting  business.  We  have  often  asked  for  reduced  rates  on  low-grade 
ores,  but  have  never  asked  to  have  these  reduced  rates  made  exclusively  to  us. 

Q.  Your  desire  for  a  reduced  rate  on  low-grade  ores  would  apply  to  that  grade  of 
ores  by  whoever  they  might  be  purchased  or  produced? — A.  Apply  to  everyone.  It 
would  be  for  no  special  person  or  locality.  We  have  in  a  good  many  instances  had 
our  request  granted  by  showing  the  railroad  company  that  the  freignt  chains  were 
so  high  on  the  low-grade  ores  that  they  could  not  be  shipped;  and,  as  I  say,  while 
in  a  great  many  instances  reductions  have  been  granted,  we  nave  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  open  to  everybody. 

Q.  You  would  regard  that  as  legitimate  and  beneficial? — A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  against 
localities  in  your  State,  or  against  any  particular  industnes? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  railroad  discrimination? — A.  No;  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  public  institution  like  a  railroad  should  allow  its  benefits  to 
bear  equally  upon  all  citizens? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  closing  of  mines  in  the  State  recently;  if  so,  were  they 
closed  by  reason  of  natural  or  artificial  causes  ? — A.  I  know  in  a  general  way  only 
that  since  a  number  of  the  smelters  in  the  State  have  shut  down  a  good  many  mines 
have  also  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  closing  of  the  smelters? — A.  Only  so  far  as  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  public. 

Q.  Caused  by  the  8-hour  law? — Yes;  entirely  by  the  8-hour  law. 

Q.  Did  the  same  cause  not  operate  on  your  works  the  same  as  on  those  that  closed  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  stated  already  just  wnat  position  the  company  took  with  its  men 
and  what  the  men  decided  to  do. 

Q.  Are  your  men  organized  into  what  is  known  as  the  Smeltermen's  Union? — A. 
We  have  never  placed  any  restrictions  upon  our  men  in  that  way,  and  have  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  inquire  when  a  man  was  seeking  work  whether  he  was  a  union  man 
or  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  objection  to  the  unions  of  labor? — A.  No;  in  fact  I  am  a 
fall  believer  in  the  necessity  of  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  by  virtue  of  organizing  they  can  benefit  their  social  and 
intellectual  condition? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  compelled  to  organize.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labor  when  anything  occurs  to 
reduce  the  profits — to  make  busmess  less  profitable — to  take  it  out  of  the  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  are  justifiable  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  organize  that 
they  may  get  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  of  their  production  ?— A.  Well,  I  think 
their  welfere  requires  them  to  organize. 

Q.  Wh*t  is  your  judgment  about  the  benefits  of  concentration  and  consolidation 
of  capital,  and  the  effect  on  prices  and  wages  and  on  smaller  enterprises  and  on  pro- 
duction ? — A.  Well,  the  general  effect  is  bad. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  in  the  unreasonable  consolidation  of  capital  in  any  one  enter- 
prise ? — A.  That  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  But  I  consider  the  proposition 
of  allowing  a  few  men  to  control  some  vast  industry  in  this  country  as  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  ^neral  welfare  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  human  nature  that  permeates  us  all;  that  where  a  great 
pow^er  is  lodged  in  a  few  individuals  it  is  apt  to  be  ultimately  abused? — A.  It  will 
work  out  a  great  injury. 

Q.  What  eflfect,  m  your  judgment,  does  it  have  on  the  profits  of  those  consol- 
idated?— ^A.  Well,  back  of  all  other  motives  there  is  one  leaaing  motive,  and  that  is 
an  increase  of  profits. 

Q.  That  necessarily  destroys  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  that 
industry? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  consumer  generally? — ^A.  My  belief  is  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  raise  prices. 
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tition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  so  I  concluded  that  we  could  do  a  gr^eat 
deal  more  business  in  proportion  by  selling  our  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Then  you  sell  your  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company  and  they  distribute 
it  through  the  territory  tnat  you  mention? — A.  They  distribute  it. 

Q.  And  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  distributes  it  through  this  field  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  They  purchase  all 
of  our  oil.  We  concluded  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  sell  it  to  tne  Standard 
Oil  Company,  or  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enter  the  field? — A.  I  have  forgotten  what  year;  it  nuist 
have  Ixjen  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Q.  You  did  not  enter  the  field  before  1879,  did  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  cut  in  oil  in  this  State  in  1879;  I  think  it  fell  from  55  cents  a 

gallon  to  10  cents  a  gallon  in  Lead vi lie;  do  you  know  what  caused  that  cut? — A.  I 
on*t  remember;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  the  Continental  Oil  Company  ever  make  a  great  cut  in  the  price  of  oil 
before  you  made  your  arrangements  to  sell  them  your  whole  product? — A.  Well,  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  history  of  the  oil  Dusiness  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  caused  the  negotiations  with  the  outside  company — the 
Continental  Oil  Company?  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  cut  the  price  of  oil  at 
the  time  you  made  the  arrangements  to  sell  your  whole  product  to  the  C'Ontinental 
Oil  Company? — A.  Had  cut  the  price  of  oil  in  this  field? 

Q.  To  the  consumers,  yes,  before  you  made  the  arrangement,  as  an  inducement  to 
make  the  arrangement,  and  to  compel  the  Florence  producer  to  put  his  oil  on  the 
market  at  5  cents  per  gallon  in  order  to  sell  it  at  all?  Was  that  cut  to  5  cents  a  gallon 
before  or  after  you  entered  the  field? — A.  That  must  have  l^een  l)efore.  We  have 
never  sold  oil  so  cheai)ly  as  that  except  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  oil  fields? — A.  1  am 
not  familiar  with  anything  that  took  place  before  the  organization  of  the  United  Oil 
Company,  of  which  I  am  president. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  power  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — A.  I  do; 
yes. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  its  history  where  it  has  gone  into  fields  where  inde- 
pendent companies  were  operating  and  cut  the  price  of  ou  to  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  production;  have  you  not  read  of  that? — A.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  only  know,  though,  what  I  have  read  in  the  books  and  newspapers.  I  was 
thinking  of  whether  the  question  you  propose  refers  to  the  time  when  there  was  a 
company  in  existence  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  was  after  we  >yere  organized. 

Q.  But  you  don't  remember  the  sharp  competition  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  there 
was  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  for  a  time,  we  were  of  course  interested  in  find- 
ing a  market  for  our  oil,  but  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  go  into  an  independent 
competition  with  the  others  in  selling  oil,  so  we  were  selling  it  to  the  Continental  Oil 
Company.  We  were  interested,  of  course,  in  preserving  this  territory  for  our  oil,  so 
that  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  entered  the  field  and  put  the  price  down 
to  undertake  to  take  that  field  from  us,  we  had  to  meet  the  competition  they  made,  in 
supplying  oil  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company.  The  United  On  Company  was  inter- 
ested in  protecting  this  territory,  and  we  cut  the  price  in  order  that  the' other  com- 
pany might  not  come  in  and  take  that  business  away  from  us,  and  thus  destroy  our 
property. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  any  advantage  over  the 
independent.companies  in  the  reductions  made  at  that  time? — A.  I  really  don't  know. 
I  have  heard  state<i  it  had,  and  again  I  have  heard  it  denied.  I  would  be  unable  to 
state  from  any  knowledge  I  have  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  know  they  have  very 
great  power  over  the  railroads,  growing  out  of  the  immensity  of  their  business. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  monopolization  of  a  great  business  like 
that? — A.  Inevitably;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  smelters  of  the  State,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  have  stated,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Argo,  to  the  works  I  am  concerned 
in,  that  there  is  no  healthier  occupation  anywhere.  There  is  this  difference  between 
our  busine^  and  the  business  of  the  other  smelters,  that  the  others  deal  with  lead 
ores;  they  concentrate  the  value  of  the  ores  into  lead  and  we  concentrate  ours  into 
copper.  "They  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  lead  in  their  charge  for  the  furnaces. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  concentrate  the  valuable  productions  of  the  ore  into  copper 
and  then  separate  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  copper.  We  do  not  require  any  u4d. 
It  is  disadvantageous  to  us,  and  we  don't  want  it.     Now  as  to  the  other  smelters — 
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OB  to  what  extent  the  men  are  injured  by  what  is  known  as  lead  fames — I  don't 
know.  Formerly  it  was  very  serious,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  with  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  and  the  systems  of  ventilation  they  have  adopted  by  building 
tall  chimneys  and  various  other  means,  that  it  is  nearly  or  entirely  done  away  with. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  the  smelters  make  every  reasonable 
endeavor  to  improve  the  sanitray  condition? — A.  Yes,  I  am  sure  they  have.  And  I 
can  not  say  that  there  is  any  injury  resulting  from  working  around  these  lead  works 
at  all.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  years  a^o,  when  I  first  knew  something  about  the 
business,  it  was  very  injurious;  but  I  think  the  best  effects  have  been  materially 
overcome. 

Q.  What  is  the  nationality  of  your  employees,  as  a  general  thing? — A.  They  are 
quite  largely  of  foreign  birth.  I  should  say  that  probably  we  have  more  Swedes 
uian  any  otner  nationality.     But  we  have  men  there  from  nearly  all  countries. 

Q.  Do  the  Swedes  usually  speak  English? — A.  Most  of  them.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  Swedes  who  do  not  speak  English.  We  have  rather  adopted  the  rule, 
since  I  entered  upon  the  business,  and  that  was  32  years  ago,  to  not  employ  too  many 
of  any  one  class  of  laborers,  avoiding  anything  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to 
clannishness. 

Q.  You  have  not  imported  any  labor? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  found  it  necessary  or  desirable? — A.  Now,  I  must  correct  that  answer. 
When  I  first  went  into  the  refining  business,  we  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  men  hrom  abroad,  and  2  or  3  men  were  sent  out  from  Swansea.  This  was 
many  years  ago,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessity,  but  in  a  short  time  we  found 
we  could  piclc  up  men  here  and  educate  them  to  do  a  great  deaf  better,  and  so  we  let 
the  foreigners  go.    Since  that  time  we  have  not  imported  any. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  it  difficult  at  all  to  educate  the  native  laborer  to  do  the 
work  ? — A.  No,  and  we  very  much  prefer  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  colored  labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schoolhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  your  works? — ^A.  We  have  a  fine 
schoolhouse  right  close  to  the  works,  in  fact,  immediately  adjoining  the  works;  high 
school  and  lower  grades;  and  within  our  district,  including  the  town  of  Globeville, 
there  are  several  very  nice  schoolhouses.  The  children  of  that  section  are  very  well 
provided  for,  indeed. 

Q.  Do  the  children  of  your  employees  attend  the  schools? — A.  Pretty  much  with- 
out exception. 

Q.  Your  company  encourages  the  education  of  the  children  of  your  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  8-hour  law  and  as  to  how  far  we  can 
make  it  advantageous.  Of  course  it  does^  to  a  certain  extent^  annihilate  value — if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  that  expression ;  it  annihilates  values  in  that  kind  of  property 
that  is  in  labor  itself,  the  property  of  labor  itself,  by  not  allowing  a  man  to  work, 
even  if  he  is  able  to  work  longer  and  desires  to  work  longer.  Some  one  must  stand 
this  loss.  I  hold  to  the  tiieory  that  you  can  not  get  good  results  from  employing 
men  unless  they  are  well  paid;  they  must  have  the  means  of  supporting  their  lamilies 
comfortably.  That  is  a  tning  that  I  lay  down  as  a  principle,  and  if  I  could  fill  our 
establishment  up  to-day  with  a  great  deal  cheaper  labor  I  would  not  do  it,  and  I 
would  not  think  it  was  advantageous  to  do  it,  looking  at  it  purely  and  simply  as  a 
business  propositon.  I  would  much  rather  have  a  class  of  men  who  are  intelligent 
and  keep  that  class  of  men,  and  only  that  class  of  men,  who  must  be  well  paid  and 
who  keep  their  families  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Now,  if  we  are  forced  to  pay 
for  8  hours  in  order  to  support  the  men  and  their  families,  a  sufficient  amount  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  so,  and  the  same  amount  that  we  have  heretofore  paid  for  12  hours, 
of  course  that  makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  results  of  a  year's  business  in  the 
smelter,  and  the  difference  must  be  made  up  in  some  way^  and  if  it  can  not  be  made 
up  in  any  other  way  it  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  increasing  the  charges  for  treating 
ores.  That  is  what  would  come  about  if  we  live  up  to  strict  conformity  with  the  law. 
I  suppose  that  was  understood  when  the  law  was  enacted — that  we  would  have  to  raise 
what  we  call  the  working  charge  for  treating  ores. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  paid  them  practically  a  proportionate  amount  or  paid  them 
by  the  hour,  then  how  would  it  anect  your  worts  to  adopt  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  have  no  effect.  If  our  men  at  12  hours  had  been  tired  out, 
if  they  had  left  their  occupation  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  would  be  economy 
for  us  to  have  the  8-hour  system;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  our  men  have  not 
been  overworked.  There  is  not  a  man  around  the  works,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
was  not  just  as  \tdlling  to  work  12  hours  as  to  work  8  hours.  Therefore,  I  say, 
there  is  a  positive  loss — that  is,  there  is  just  so  much  labor  that  the  man  is  capa- 
ble of  periorming  and  willing  to  perform  that  can  not  be  used.     It  is  very  much 
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the  same  as  if  I  owned  a  house  and  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring  me  to  live  in  that 
house  not  more  than  half  a  year  at  a  time,  compelling  me  not  to  live  in  that  house 
more  than  half  a  year;  someone  would  have  to  stand  the  loss;  1  would  be  just  that 
much  worse  off  than  I  would  be  if  I  were  permitted  to  live  there  the  year  around. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  on  the  ground  of  health  that  I  would  not  be  permitted  to 
live  in  that  particular  house,  but  I  would  have  to  have  another  house  in  some  other 
locality,  ana  it  would  cost  me  just  double  the  amount  that  I  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  a  house  for  the  6  months,  or  for  a  year,  for  that  matter.  That  is  to  say, 
the  half  of  that  house  is  obliterated  or  annihilatea  for  a  year,  or  the  whole  of  it  for 
6  months. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  men  should  choose  the  8-hour  workday  with 
a  proportionate  amount  in  wages,  which  would  not  affect  you  injuriously? — A.  No: 
it  miffht  perhaps  be  a  little  to  our  advantage  if  they  did  that.  Perhaps  a  man  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  little  more  proportionately  in  8  hours  than  he  would  in  12. 

Q.  Can  a  man  do  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of  work  around  a  roaster  or  furnace, 
or  as  a  feeder,  or  does  your  machinery  take  just  so  much  an  hour? — A.  The  work  is 
absolutely  fixed  all  the  time.  The  charges  are  uniform.  They  are  weighed  out  and 
are  the  same  all  the  time;  so  that  a  man  working  8  hours  around  one  of  our  fur- 
naces could  not  do  more  than  he  could  in  12  hours  in  proportion  to  the  time,  even 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  How  would  you  organize  your  10-hour  men? — ^A.  Since  we  have  been  conform- 
ing to  the  8-hour  law  we  have  reduced  the  10-hour  men  to  8  hours,  reduced  the  10- 
hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts,  and  put  on  more  men  to  work  the  two  snifts. 

Q.  You  work  two  shifts  with  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  that  you  would  like  to  give  the  conmiission 
as  to  remedial  legislation  of  any  kind,  either  State  or  national,  for  the  general  good 
of  the  public? — A.  I  donH  feel  competent  to  go  into  that  subject. 

Q.  (fey  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  have  made  a  comparison  as  between  the  affairs  of 
your  business  20  years  ago  and  the  present  time;  and  also  as  regards  the  labor 
employed.  Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  your  profits  are  greater  now  than 
they  were  then? — A.  No;  the  profits  are  less. 

Q^  Less  than  they  were  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  very  high  cost  of  all  material,  and  especially  building 
material,  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  labor  20  years  ago  waa  double  what  it  is  now? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  number  of  laborers  or  the  wages? — A.  I  was  referring 
to  the  matter  of  wages.  I  should  have  explained  that  more  fully;  the  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  20  years  ago  and  now  was  partially  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
locality.  Just  about  20  years  aco  our  works  were  at  Blackhawk,  up  in  the  mountains 
here,  m  a  different  county,  and  everything  there  was  on  a  great  deal  higher  plane. 
The  cost  of  living  was  greater  and  we  paid  nigher  wages,  partially  on  account  of  the 
locality  and  partially  because  wages  in  Denver  and  every  w'here  else  generally  at  that 
time  were  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now.  When  we  moved  to  Denver  in 
1878  of  course  our  business  had  become  more  general  in  character.  When  I  first 
commenced  the  smelter  business  in  Chicago  there  was  no  ore  produced  outside  of  that 
county,  Gilpin  county,  to  amount  to  anything,  in  the  State.  Afterwards  the  mines 
at  Georgetown  were  discovered  and  then  shortly  after  that  they  were  discovered  at 
Leadville,  and  we  then  had  to  carry  on  a  more  general  business,  and  we  consequently 
had  to  remove  to  a  more  central  location.  We  moved  2  miles,  to  a  place  called  Circle 
City,  and  then  to  a  place  called  Argo,  and  built  the  works  there  where  we  are  now. 
That  was  21  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  made  a  schedule  of  wagea  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  our  men,  satisfactory  to  everyone,  and  we  have  adhered  to  that  sched- 
ule ever  since.  We  have  never  clmnged  tnat  price  during  20  years.  It  has  Ix^en 
stated,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  1893,  when  there  was  a  very  heavy  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  stopping  the  coinage 
m  India,  from  80  to  between  50  and  60  cents  per  ounce.  W^e  had  heavy  stocks  on 
hand,  as  the  other  smelters  had,  and  it  was  a  very  heavy  blow,  and  the  condition  of 
things  looked  very  threatening  as  to  what  would  be  the  future  of  the  smelter  and 
mining  interests  of  the  State.  It  was  generally  supposed  then  that  the  smelters  would 
all  close.  I  think  there  was  a  meeting  held'  here,  at  which  representatives  of  the 
smelting  interests  were  present,  and  in  which  meeting  a  resolution  to  shut  down  the 
works  was  passed.  At  that  time  I  felt  that  the  stockholders  of  our  company  had 
fared  fairly  well,  and  they  had  no  cause  to  complain.  They  never  had  had  a  very 
large  return  on  the  investment,  but  a  fair  return  all  the  time,  and  we  concluded 
that  rather  than  take  it  out  of  the  laboring  men  we  would  allow  the  schedule  of  wages 
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to  stand,  so  we  followed  that  plan  and  did  not  reduce  wages,  and  we  were  really  the 
only  smelting  company  in  the  State  that  made  no  changes  at  that  time.  As  a  matter 
of  lact  the  workmen  really  came  to  us  and  offered  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in 
their  wages  rather  than  allow  the  works  to  close,  and  our  action  on  this  occasion 
rather  caused  a  feeling  among  them  that  we  will  always  take  care  of  them.  And  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  miade  the  general  remark  that  I  think  there  is  a  general  tendency 
idways,  whenever  anything  occurs  to  reduce  profits,  for  the  employers  of  labor  try 
to  make  the  laboring  men  bear  a  share  of  it  at  least 

Q.  You  made  the  statement  in  a  general  way,  didn't  you,  that  waees  20  years  ago, 
or  prior  to  that  time,  were  about  double  what  they  are  to-day? — A.  Well,  while  1 
could  say  there  mi^ht  be  some  difference  there  could  not  be  much  difference. 

Q.  In  your  particular  line? — ^A.  In  the  line  of  smeltine  business,  I  think  it  is 
probably  prettjr  nearly  a  correct  statement.  I  perhaps  should  not  have  said  20  years 
ago,  but  some  time  back  of  that.  Before  we  moved  from  Blackhawk,  which  was  21 
years  ago,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  reduction  in  wages.  Wages  had  been  coming 
down  from  a  very  high  point.  We  had  no  railroads  to  Blackhawk,  and  everything 
we  got  there  was  brought  in  wagons  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies had  been  gradually  reducing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  labor.  As  soon  as  they 
got  a  railroad  in  there  everything  was  lower ;  so  that  there  was  a  time,  sometime 
before  we  moved  from  Blackhawk,  that  we  must  have  psdd  every  man  double  what 
we  paid  after  we  came  down  here. 

Q.  The  scale  of  wages  then  that  was  in  effect  at  your  works  until  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  law,  or  until  it  took  effect,  was  practically  the  scale  of  wages  that  has 
Deen  paid  for  the  past  20  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  amount  of  reduction  was  when  that  scale  went  into 
effect,  approximately ;  did  it  amount  to  40  per  cent  or  30  per  cent? — A.  The  amount 
of  reduction  from  wnat  we  paid  at  Blackhawk? 

Q.  No,  I  am  not  familiar  as  to  the  names  of  any  of  the  different  works,  but  I  mean 
in  your  business  as  a  whole.  The  wages  paid  prior  to  20  years  ago  were  about  double 
wliat  has  been  paid  since  that  time  ;  that  being  the  case,  the  reduction  that  took 
place  about  20  years  a^o,  must  have  been  about  50  per  cent;  is  that  right? — A. 
You  see  we  were  operating  some  considerable  time  before  we  moved  from  Black- 
kawk — ^that  was  more  than  20  years  ago — before  the  time  we  actually  came  down 
here.  At  the  time  we  moved  down  here  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  The  reduction  made  at  the  time  of  the  change  m  location  is  what  I 
suppose  you  are  asking  about  now.  Everything  was  cheaper  here  in  Denver  and 
everything  is  to-day.  Common  labor  is  cheaper  than  in  the  mountain  towns  of  the 
State.  I  believe  that  is  true  now.  I  know  it  used  to  be  so.  When  we  came  to  Den- 
ver we  paid  a  scale  of  wages  as  high  as  was  {)aid  anywhere  for  a  similar  class  of  work, 
and  by  anybody  in  these  valley  towns  or  in  a  place  like  Denver.  But  how  much  of 
a  reduction  was  made  from  the  time  we  left  Blackhawk  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  if 
I  was  to  give  the  exact  figure.  I  have  only  an  idea.  Where  we  paid  men  $2.2o  we 
used  to  pay  $4.50.  I  know  we  used  to  pay  a  certain  class  of  labor  there  ^.50,  which 
we  now  pay  $2.25.  That  was  particularly  due  to  the  change  of  locality,  change  of 
conditions,  cheaper  living,  etc.  The  ^reat  change  in  the  value  of  labor  during  these 
years  was  brought  about  at  different  tim^  and  under  different  circumstances ;  that 
IS,  wages  have  been  gradually  coming  down  for  a  great  many  years  in  this  State. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  was  the  principal  motive  inciting  these  changes  in 
w&ees;  the  reduced  cost  of  living;  did  that  enter  into  it? — A.  Oh,  yes,  largely. 

Q.  Increased  number  of  laborers  coming  to  your  State? — ^A.  That  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it;  and  to  some  extent  the  fact  that  miriing  had  become  cheaper 
proportionately.  When  our  works  were  first  put  in  Blackhawk  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  whole  field  there  would  in  a  short  time  become  deserted.  Every- 
bodv  was  leaving  who  could  get  away.  They  had  had  on  the  surface  a  class  of  ore  that 
could  be  worked  in  the  stamp  mills,  but  when  they  got  to  a  certain  depth  they  found 
a  class  of  ore  that  would  not  yield  gold  in  the  stainp  mills,  and  a  great  many  experi- 
ments had  been  made  in  working  the  ore  without  success  t)efore  I  came  to  Colorado 
at  all.  They  had  been  to  a  great  expense  in  putting  in  the  sampling  works,  the  pro- 
cesses for  working  the  ore^  ttiat  were  afterwards  found  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  con- 
sequently the  mining  business  in  Gilpin  County,  which  was  then  the  only  place  in 
the  State  where  any  mining  business  was  done  to  any  extent,  had  reached  a  very  low 
tide,  and  I  suppose  that  reaJly  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else  in  the  reduction  of 
wages  for  labor  at  that  time.  We  ))uilt  our  works  there  and  furnished  a  market  for 
that  class  of  ores  that  had  not  ])een  successfully  treated  in  the  stamp  mills,  or  in  any 
other  way,  and  at  the  time  we  commenced  to  build  our  works  there  were  only  2 
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or  3  old  rickety  stamp  mills  running.  Before  we  had  l)een  there  3  or  4  yeare  it  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  lively  places  you  ever  saw.  It  waa  full  of  life  and  there 
were  a  large  number  of  mills  running  successfully.  We  supplemented  the  stamp 
mills  because  we  took  a  grade  of  ores  that  could  not  be  used  in  the  stamp  mills  profit- 
ably, and  the  general  market  thus  afforded  for  ores  made  the  mines  prosperous,  and 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  in  fact  down  to  this  day,  I  might  say,  it  has  been  a  very 
prosperous  mining  camp.  They  just  lacked  one  thing  when  we  went  there,  and 
that  was  a  market  for  wnat  was  called  the  fimelting  ore.  In  fact  they  had  two  names 
for  the  ore — ^the  kind  that  was  used  in  the  stamp  mills  they  used  to  call  the  "  mill " 
ore,  and  that  which  could  not  be  treated  by  the  stamp  mills  and  that  we  treate<i 
was  called  the  "Hill"  ore.  A  great  many  miners  there  called  the  ore  we  handled 
the  ''Hill "  ore  because  we  had  furnished  a  market  for  the  ore  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  with,  and  we  made  a  market  for  it  right  on  the  ground.  So 
that  I  have  always  taken  a  goo<l  deal  of  credit  to  myself  for  having  planted  that 
industry  there,  and  at  a  time  when  everything  was  in  a  most  critical  condition. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  the  laborer  to-day,  the  miner,  and 
the  men  workmg  at  the  smelter,  as  compared  with  times  prior  to  20  years  ago?  Is  his 
ability  to  live  and  support  his  family  on  his  present  wages  increased  or  decreased? — A. 
As  compared  with  that  time;  I  should  say  that  was  a  very  general  question.  My 
belief  is  that  the  miners  of  the  State  generally  are  as  well  off  to-day  as  they  have 
ever  been.  There  was  a  time  when  they  received  much  higher  wages,  but  the  c^st 
of  everything  they  had  to  consume  was  very  much  higher  tnen,  and  they  were  more 
extravagant.  The  very  high  wages  paid  then  led  to  a  certain  kind  of  extravagance 
that  has  gradually  disappeared. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  their 
general  advantages,  have  accrued  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  leaves  them  in 
quite  as  good  a  position  as  they  were  at  that  time? — A.  I  may  answer  that  question 
by  giving  you  an  illustration.  I  conducted  business  in  this  town  of  Blackhawk,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  Central  City,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  two  towns  being  connected  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  about  the  same  thing,  for  some  time,  and  have  been  away  from 
there,  as  I  have  said,  about  20  years.  I  occasionally  go  up  there  and  go  over  the 
old  ground,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more  comfortable  homes  there  now, 
and  that  the  town  is  built  up  with  better  residences,  and  with  all  the  air  of  comfort 
about  them;  they  are  nicely  painted  and  kept,  and  there  are  good  yards  about  them, 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  There  are  many  more  nice  homes  than  when  I  lived 
there  20  years  ago,  and  there  is  an  air  of  thrift  around  them.  The  people  are 
well  dressed,  and  look  to  be  well  fed.  They  have  learned  a  ^od  deal  about  now  to 
live  since  that  time  I  suppose,  and  have  been  gradually  getting  ahead  in  the  world 
and  acquiring  these  little  homes.  But  I  don't  suppose  it  would  sound  very  reason- 
able to  say  that  a  man  who  gets  $2  per  day  is  better  off  than  a  man  who  gets  $4.  It 
would  depend  upon  how  much  he  can  buy  for  that  $2.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  his  iiabits  and  how  he  uses  his  money. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  then  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  earnings  of  capital  to-day  invested 
in  mining  and  smelting  in  your  State  on  the  whole  are  quite  as  good  as  they  were 
prior  to  20  years  ago? — ^A.  There  are  so  many  conditions  involvea  in  that  question 
that  I  don't  know  now  to  answer  it.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  leading 
industries  in  this  State  is  mining.  Now  there  are  a  good  many  mines  in  the  State 
that  are  paying  very  large  profits  to  the  owners.  There  are  more  of  that  class  of 
mines  in  the  State  now  than  ever  before.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  jjeople 
engaged  in  mining,  and  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  sinking  money  all  the  time — 
as  Mr.  Bell  says,  hoping  for  better  days,  and  that  they  will  make  discoveries  of  paying 
ore. 

Q.  That  has  always  been  true,  has  it  not? — ^A.  It  has  always  been  true. 

Q.  The  general  question  asked  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  have  answered  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  if  you  can,  without  singling  out  any  particular  locality  or  any  particular 
mines.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  equally  as 
good  an  investment — brings  as  large  returns  now  as  it  did  then? — A.  I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  It  is  bringing  as  large  returns  to-day  as  it  did  then,  as  a  whole? — A.  Yes,  I 
think  larger. 

Q.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  industry  is  upon  a  more  prosperous  baais? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is.  That  is  attributable  to  a  great  many  things.  Comparatively  a  few  years 
ago  the  business  of  concentrating  ores  was  not  kiiown  much  in  this  State.  It  hardly 
had  been  introduced.  Now  we  have  a  great  many  mines  that  have  been  paying 
their  owners  well,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  improvement  in  concentrating  the  ores. 
A  good  many  of  the  largest  producing  mines  in  the  State  to-day  are  known  as 
mines  that  can  only  be  worked  by  the  concentration  of  the  ores  they  produce. 
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The  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  valuable  portion  of  the  ore  and  the 
portion  of  the  ore  that  has  no  value  enables  you  to  have  the  valuable  portion  of 
the  ore  go  on  a  dump  and  settle  down  and  leave  the  lighter  portion  to  go  to  the 
surface,  Slowing  the  difference  in  specific  gravity.  Instead  ot  having  to  smelt  a 
ton  of  ore  to  get  3  or  4  dollars— under  which  process  the  entire  amount  would  be 
consumed  in  the  cost  of  smelting — you  can  concentrate  the  ore  and  put  the  value 
of  10  or  15  tons  into  1  ton  and  then  apply  the  process  of  smelting  to  that  1  ton 
instead  of  having  to  treat  the  10  or  15  tons  to  get  the  value  of  that  1  ton.  That  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  business  in  the  State. 
Some  chemical  processes  have  come  into  use,  by  which  the  ores  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  can  be  successfully  worked,  and  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Where  the  ore  ia  adapted  to  it,  you  can  treat  it  very  much  cheaper  by  the  concentra- 
tion works,  or  chlorination  works^  than  you  can  by  treating  it  at  the  smelters,  and 
the  cost  of  treatment  of  a  certam  class  of  ore  has  been  Drought  down  by  these 
processes  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  the  cheapest  method  where  the  ore  is 
adapted  to  that  sort  of  treatment,  and  it  is  tbe  only  way  that  a  certain  class  of  ores 
in  the  State  can  be  treated  and  at  the  same  time  brine  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
mine.  There  are  many  ores  that  unless  they  could  be  concentrated  could  not  be 
made  to  pay. 

Q.  I  noted  the  comparison  you  made  between  the  long  and  short  workday.  In 
view  of  all  of  these  improved  facilities  of  production,  the  processes  of  which  are,  I 
believe,  calculated  to  increase  production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  article, 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  employer  shoula  expect  his  workmen  to  perform 
the  same  number  of  hours  labor  to-day  as  they  performed  before  the  introduction  of 
these  new  devices;  in  other  words,  is  it  or  not  your  opinion  that  the  hours  of  labor  to 
some  extent  at  least  should  be  r^ulated  by  our  increasing  production  capacity? — ^A. 
Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  tha^  in  that  way  the  employer  who  invests  his  money  in  these 
improved  methods  will  not  only  be  the  beneficiary  of  that,  but  that  the  laboring  man, 
by  reason  of  the  shorter  workday,  will  also  derive  a  share  of  the  benefits,  and  m  that 
way  the  whole  people  will,  to  some  extent,  be  the  beneficiaries? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
I  have  believed  and  often  expressed  myself  in  that  way,  before  there  was  any  agitation 
over  the  8-hour  law  here  at  all,  that  we  were  coming  to  shorter  hours.  I  think 
now  we  are  gradually  coming  to  the  8-hour  system.  The  time  is  gradually  approach- 
ing when  we  are  bound  to  have  the  8-hour  system.  Asto  what  I  have  saia  about 
the  effect  of  the  8-hour  law  as  to  the  scale  of  wages,  I  would  say  that  if  we  pay  for 
8  hours  the  same  wages  that  we  have  been  paying  for  12  hours,  the  only  result  will 
be  that  either  we  must  close  down  the  works  or  charge  more  for  treatmg  the  ore. 
The  charges  we  have  been  making  for  treating  ore  would  not  warrant  us  in  paying 
for  8  hours  work  the  amount  of  wages  that  we  nave  been  paying  for  12  hours,  and  I 
have  said  very  plainly  that  I  think  no  good  result  could  ever  be  obtained  unless  the 
workmen  can  be  well  paid,  whether  they  work  more  hours  or  less.  They  must  have 
money  enough  to  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  school,  clothe  their  families  decently, 
and  live  decently  in  every  way.  If  we  had  to  jijo  to  8  hours  here  in  order  to  pay,  as 
we  would  like  to  pay,  the  same  wages  that  we  paid  for  12  hours,  we  would  have  to  put 
a  higher  price  for  treating  the  ore;  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way  and  pay  the 
same  wages  for  8  hours.  I  might  say  there  has  never  been  profit  enough  in  the  busi- 
ness to  justify  paying  any  higher  wages  than  we  now  pay.  The  highest  priced  men 
we  have  at  Aigo  get  $4. 50  per  day.  While  we  have  not  a  great  many  of  that  class,  we 
•   do  have  a  great  many  that  get  over  |3  per  day. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  as  a  fixed  principle  the  8-hour  workday  should  be  con- 
ceded by  the  employers  of  your  State,  and  that  the  employees  in  return  should  be 
willing  to  accept  a  rate  of  wages  commensurate  with  tne  8-hour  workday? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  they  could  do  that. 

Q.  If  you  reduce  the  wages  enough  to  enable  you  to  operate  your  works  with 
the  same  results  as  before? — A.  I  think  the  effect  upon  the  workmen  would  be 
injurious.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who  gets  $3  for  a  day  of  12  hours.  For  8 
hours  he  would  get  just  $2.  I  think  the  difference  between  |3  and  |2  would  have  a 
bad  effect. 

Q.  There  is  a  more  far  reaching  effect  than  that.    Is  it  not  true  that  while  men  are 
.  working  for  $3  for  10  or  12  hours,  there  is  another  man  who  can  not  get  any  work  at 
all  at  any  price,  and  his  claim  is  that  he  is  forced  out  and  kept  out  of  employ- 
ment?— A.   Y  es.    Only  a  short  time  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  country  stated  that 
'we  had  1,000,000  of  such  men  on  the  highway. 

Q.  In  that  way  would  it  not  be  an  advantage? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  distribute  this  labor  among  the  people  who  want  labor  rather  than  give  it  to 
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a  portion  of  them  and  have  the  other  portion  out  of  employment  entirely.    I  have 
no  doubt  upon  that  point  at  all;  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  smelter  company  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  with  which  you  are  engaged,  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  or  nearly  $1,000,000. — A. 
No;  we  were  capitalized  at  $1,500,000  at  a  time  when  we  were  handling  a  very  large 
business  in  Montana.  I  should  say  that  much  in  explanation.  At  one  time  we 
handled  a  very  large  business  in  Montana.  We  took  the  cop^r  mattes  there  and 
brought  them  ncre  and  treated  them,  and  our  product  and  business  at  that  time  ran 
up  to  about  $7,000,000  a  year.  That  was  the  value  of  the  products  that  wo  handled 
in  one  year.  The  point  has  been  reached  where  we  can  not  pay  the  difference  in 
freight  between  treating  it  on  the  ground  at  Butte,  Mont.,  where  we  used  to  receive 
it,  and  treating  it  in  Denver.  For  many  years  we  had  in  our  favor  a  method  that 
was  so  much  better  than  the  other  methods  used  that  we  could  afford  to  brine  the 
mattes  from  Butte,  Mont.^  here;  but  we  can  not  do  that  now,  and  therefore  we  nave 
allowed  the  Montana  business  to  ^t  away  from  us,  and  we  are  confined  now  mostly 
to  a  local  business.  I  might  give  another  very  brief  illustration:  Formerly  we 
bought  a  great  deal  of  ore  in  Utah.  '  Now  the  point  has  been  reached  where  the 
local  smelters  in  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  places,  can  treat  these  ores  for 
just  about  what  it  would  cost  to  treat  them  here.  The  cost  to  freight  that  ore  from 
the  mines  at  Bingham  Canyon  here  is  $8  per  ton,  and  the  charge  for  treating  that  ore 
in  Salt  Lake  City  is  $8  per  ton,  and  consequently  there  is  no  margin  left  to  oring  the 
ore  here  and  treat  it.  Therefore,  as  these  improvements  have  been  made  in  other 
places  and  these  local  works  have  grown  up,  it  has  taken  that  portion  of  the  business 
away  from  us,  and  we  are  compelled  now  to  rely  more  upon  what  we  call  the  local 
business,  where  we  have  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  high  freights;  so  we  reduced  our 
capital  from  $1,500,000  to  $750,000.  We  reduced  it  one-half  for  the  convenience  of 
dividing  the  stock,  and  while  we  now  have  only  $750,000  stock  we  have  about 
$1,000,&X)  employed  in  the  business. 

Q.  You  are  employing  more  money  in  the  business  than  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock? — A.  Yes.  We  have  not  had  a  share  of  stock  issued  without  being  paid  for  at 
the  regular  par  value.  If  we  had  made  any  other  reduction  than  one-hSfwe  would 
have  had  to  deal  with  fractional  shares,  so  that  wc  reduced  the  stock  one-half 
according  to  the  par  value. 

Q.  You  issue  no  stock  that  is  not  paid  for  at  the  regular  par  value;  do  you  find  it 
an  advantage  in  your  business,  or  do  you  do  it  as  a  matter  of  pride? — A.  I  can  not 
see  what  advantage  it  would  be.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  nave  a  large  amount 
of  watered  stock.  I  don't  see  why  it  would  be  any  advantage  so  long  as  we  are  not 
in  the  business  of  selling  stock.  If  our  business  was  to  put  this  stock  on  the  market 
and  sell  it  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  more  of  it,  but  we  are  not  in  that  busi- 
ness and  have  no  desire  to  8t»ll  the  stock.  The  stock  is  held  by  people  who  hold  it 
as  an  investment.  I  don't  know  of  any  advantage  to  l)e  derived  from  watering  it. 
We  Vould  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  ore  as  now,  and  the  cost  of  treating  it 
would  be  the  same,  and  the  actual  amount  of  money  earned  would  not  be  any  different, 
so  far  as  I  can  &ee. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  large  corporation  dealing  in  the  business 
of  selling  stock  to  have  their  stock  watered  quite  freely? — A.  These  things  are 
conducted  very  lai^ly  in  AVall  strt^t.  That  is  what  they  have  done  there,  and  I 
suppose  they  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  and  think  they  can  make  more  money 
by  watering  the  stock. 

Q.  Watered  stock,  as  it  is  generallv  understood,  is  fictitious  stock,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Selling  a  fictitious  article? — A.  Represents  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper,  so  far  as 
investment  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  oflScers  and  creditors  of  these  large  concerns  that  deal 
in  watered  stock  would  be  content  to  accept  their  salaries  and  other  indebtcMiness  in 
watered  stocks? — A.  It  depends  upon  what  the  earnings  are.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
have  been  a  great  many  concerns  started  with  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock,  which 
have  made  tnat  watered  stock  worth  par  by  the  returns  from  the  business.  Such 
practices,  however,  are  not  calculated  to  conserve  the  business  interests  of  the  people, 
and  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  them.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  upon  tliat 
subject  and  spoken  a  great  deal  upon  it.  I  went  into  a  pretty  active  controversy  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  once  on  tnat  proposition.  They  have' 
$100,000,000  of  capital,  and  that  large  amount  represents  no  investment  at  all;  that- 
is,  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  made  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  business,  besides  paying 
good  dividends  all  the  time.  They  have  this  immense  capital  and  their  stock  is  worth 
pretty  nearly  par  to-day.    In  a  certain  sense  their  stock  may  be  said  to  be  watered. 
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It  may  be  said  to  be  all  watered  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  cost  the  people  who  hold 
it  anything.  It  is  not  watered  in  the  sense  that  the  property  is  not  worth  it.  The 
actual  vidue  of  the  property  of  that  tel^raph  company  ma^  be  worth  to-day  all  that 
the  stock  represents.  I  think  there  was  originally  $100,000  invested  by  that  company 
and  the  rest  has  all  grown  out  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  with  reference  to  dividends;  bv 
declaring  dividends  upon  such  stock? — A.  In  some  cases,  where  the  actual  dividencls 
would  be  very  lai^e,  I  suppose  it  appears  better  to  the  public  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  fictitious  stock  on  hand  to  help  to  keep  the  dividends  down.  You  can  see  that  to 
t  he  intelligent,  thinking  man  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  but  I  suppose  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  generally  it  would.  Of  course  in  some  of  these  cases,  without 
watering,  this  stock  would  pay  50  or  100  per  cent  per  annum  in  dividends.  That 
would  look  unreasonable,  whereas  paying  on  an  amount  of  stock  that  made  the  divi- 
dends 5  per  cent,  instead  of  50  or  100,  would  look  all  right  and  would  not  stir  up  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Q.  For  that  reason,  and  for  the  additional  reason  of  gambling  in  stocks,  you  believe 
that  the  practice  is  generally  followed? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  difficult  to  have  a  law  to  prevent  this  practice  of 
watered  stock,  which  is  evidently  intended  for  deception  and  for  gambling  purposes? — 
A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  Let  me  illustrate  that:  Suppose  you  would 
form  a  mining  company.  You  put  into  that  company  as  against  the  stock  you  issue 
a  mine.  Nolxxiy  Imows  what  tnat  mine  is  wortn.  It  may  be  worth  $10,000;  that 
may  be  a  fair  value  for  it;  but  you  put  it  in  at  $1,000,000  and  issue  your  stock. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  eguivalant,  and  you  swear  to  your  stock  as  fully  paid 
up,  because  you  have  turned  this  mine  in  against  the  stock  at  $1,000,000.  Now 
that  stock  is  mainly  what  might  be  called  watered  stock,  and  there  is  no  court  that 
can  determine  what  that  mine  is  worth;  and  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  a  company 
from  turning  in  a  mine  that  is  worth  $10,000  for  $1,000,000,'  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
So  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult.  But  it  might  be  said  that  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  do  that  with  anything  the  value  of  which  is  fixed  by  actual  expenditure. 
For  instance,  in  building  a  railroad;  I  don't  see  why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  of  watered  stock  in  a  railroad. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  law  to  say  to  individuals 
an(l  corporations  the  amoimt  of  your  capitalization  shall  be  the  amount  of  money 
actually  invested  in  your  business,  just  as  you  are  conducting  your  company  affairs 
to-day?— A.  Yes.    I  would  like  to  see  it  done,  and  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  each  stockholder  in  a 
large  trust  or  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  in  law  for  the  action  of  the  cor- 
poration itself? — ^A.  That  certainly  would  prevent  the  formation  of  these  companies, 
if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Of  these  fictitious  persons,  stocks,  ete.? — ^A.  Yes;  it  would  certainly  prevent  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would  supply  a  remedy  to  any  appreciable  extent? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  can  say,  it  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  you  served  one  term  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
did  you  not? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  during  your  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  try  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  telegraph  corporation? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  making  it  a  Gov- 
ernment institution — ^that  it  should  be  a  Government  system. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States  should  own  a  tele- 
graphic system? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  adopting  of  excessive  charges  by  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies has  enabled  them  to  make  tneir  stock  very  valuable? — A.  Well,  all  the  property 
they  have  accumulated  has  been  based  on  the  charges  they  have  made  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  service.  Of  course,  that  is  the  accumulation;  and  besides  they 
have  paid  their  dividends;  and  from  time  to  time  they  bought  property  and  put 
up  buildings  until  they  have  the  great  system  that  they  have  to-day. 

Q.  You  nave  given  the  subject  great  thought? — A.  Yes;  I  have  studied  it  a  great 
deal.  I  think  it  was  conclusively  shown  by  investigations  made  by  the  Post-Office 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  in  the  Senate  at  that  time  that  a  miiform  rate  of  10  cents 
a  message  could  be  charged  all  over  the  United  States,  just  the  same  as  we  now  have 
a  uniform  rate  of  2  cents  for  postage.  A  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  for  a  10- word  mes- 
sage would  make  the  system  self-sustaining.  I  went  into  a  very  technical  examina- 
tion of  that  subject  and  had  a  great  many  witnesses  called  upon,  a  great  many  men 
in  the  telegraph  business,  and  got  information  from  them,  and  I  believe  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  10  cents  for  a  10-word  message  could  be  made  a  imiform  rate 
through  the  entire  United  States  and  the  system  be  made  self-sustaining. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  while  that  system  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation, 
created  by  law,  the  same  power  that  created  it  has  a  right  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of 
1 J  or  lA  cents  per  word,  so  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  dividend,  and  the  business  still 
be  held  by  private  individuals;  that  is,  as  to  the  power  of  Ck)ngress  to  fix  the  prices? — 
A.  Yes.     Well,  that  is  a  question  which  I  think  I  had  better  not  try  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  better  remedy  is  for  the  Government  to  own  its  own  svstem 
and  operate  it? — A.  That  would  be  tne  best  remedy.  When  I  had  my  bill  before 
Congress  I  was  forced  to  give  up  that  plan,  because  1  found  that  I  could  not  get  sup- 
port for  it.  The  bill  that  was  afterwards  introduced  and  that  came  very  near  passing 
was  a  measure  on  the  question  of  submitting  the  transmission  of  messages  to  bids. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  very  active  competition  between  the  Western  union  Tele- 
graph Company  and  what  is  now  called  the  Postal  Tel^raph  Company.  They  were 
verv  active,  and  were  extending  their  lines  very  rapidly,  and  would  have  come  in 
under  that  proposition.  I  proposed  to  allow  the  Government  to  handle  the  tele- 
graphic messages  very  much  as  it  handles  the  mail  now.  The  Government  does  not 
transmit  the  mails;  it  does  not  undertake  to  transfer  the  mails  from  one  place  to 
another;  that  is  done  altogether  by  contract,  by  either  railroad  or  steamboat  or  stage- 
coach or  mule  pack;  and  I  proposed  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  handling 
telegraphic  messages.  The  Government  would  collect  the  messages  just  as  it  now 
collects  the  mails,  and  they  would  be  delivered  just  as  they  now  deliver  the  mails; 
but  the  transmission  of  the  messages  was  to  be  by  a  certain  company,  if  they  would 
take  it  at  a  certain  rate,  the  maximum  of  which  was  to  be  fixed,  and  then  the  matter 
was  to  Ix)  left  to  bids.  That  is  the  bill  I  got  to  a  point  of  a  unanimous  fovorable 
report,  and  got  it  upon  the  calendar  of  the  Senate;  but  it  was  late  in  the  session 
before  that  was  done,  and  this  was  rendered  so  by  men  who  are  verv  skillful  in  the 
business  of  defeating  bills.  It  was  so  late  before  it  went  on  the  calendar  that  it  never 
came  up  during  the  session. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  success  of  government  ownership  in  other 
countries? — A.  Thej^  have  established  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  almost  with- 
out exception.  I  think  there  is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  where  the  tel^raph 
system  is  not  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Q.  And  does  it  reduce  the  expenses  of  it? — A.  Very  much.  They  are  very  much 
lower.  They  have  a  5-cent  rate  in  France,  and  10  cents  is  the  maximum,  and  this 
system  has  been  made  self-sustaining. 

Q.  For  10  words? — A.  Yes;  5  cents  for  10  words. 

Q.  Speaking  of  watered  stock,  we  have  had  some  managers  of  great  companies  like 
yours  before  tne  commission.  They  have  been  opposed  to  watered  stock  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  they  surest  as  a  remedy  that  the  Government  have  inspectors,  just  ss  it 
now  does  for  national  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  these  companies;  and  if 
they  find  that  corporations  have  watered  stock,  the  stock  to  be  reduced;  that  the 
same  principle  as  is  now  applied  to  national  banks,  which  are  required  to  put  up  a 
certain  amount  of  security  to  make  their  stock  good,  lye  aji>plied  to  these  companies. 
That  has  been  suggested  even  by  men  as  prominent  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  as  being  a 
remedy.  What  would  you  think  of  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Personally,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  tried.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  anything  tried  that  might  be  effect- 
ive in  accomplishing  the  purpose.  In  fact,  I  think  there  is  much  harm  done  bv 
watered  stock.  Take  the  lar^e  railroad  companies;  take  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  and  suppose  it  had  twice  as  much  stock  as  it  has  now;  suppose  they 
made  a  great  issue  of  stock  in  addition  to  what  they  have  now,  could  they  and  would 
they  raise  their  rates  because  they  had  twice  as  much  stock  an  before? 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  a  historical  illustration.  Mr.  Larrabee,  ex-governor  of  Iowa, 
has  written  a  very  valuable  l)ook  on  railroads.  He  said  the  Illinois  Central  was  pay- 
ing or  would  have  paid  a  dividend  of  from  22  to  36  per  cent  on  its  actual  investment, 
and  that  the  watering  of  stocks  began  there  with  that  railroad  to  stop  the  clamor  of 
the  public  against  their  inakhig  sudi  enormous  dividends  on  the  actual  expenditure. 
Now,  is  not  that  liable  to  be  done  by  all  railroads?  He  says,  I  think,  that  they 
would  have  made  36  per  cent  on  their  actual  investment  per  year,  but  that  tliey 
watered  their  stock  at  that  time  down  so  that  it  only  showea  an  earning  of  from  6  to 
8  per  cent,  the  object  being  to  hide  the  real  condition  from  the  public. — A.  I  suppose 
they  have  a  right  to  earn  and  pay  36  per  cent,  if  they  can  do  it  and  keep  within  the 
limits  of  fair  charges,  etc.  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  say  that  they  should 
not  have  more  than  an  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  tneir  money,  if  their  business  had 
increased  to  a  point  where  it  would  pay  more.  They  put  their  money  in  and  build 
up  a  property  of  great  value,  and  by  careful  management  it  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  large 
amount  of  benefit  derived  from  that  management.    On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was 
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a  loss  they  would  have  to  stand  the  loss.  They  are,  of  course,  running  their  chances, 
and  I  don't  know  as  I  would  have  a  right  to  say  that  a  man  who  invests  his  money 
in  something  of  a  quasi-public  character  could  not  have  more  than  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  his  money  if  ne  was  so  successful  in  the  management  as  to  make  it  worth 
a  great  deal.  I  don't  know  as  we  could  say  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  from  these  improved  conditions. 

Q.  In  an  mstitution  like  a  railroad — that  is,  quasi  public,  the  courts  have  always 
held  that  the  public  which  created  it  had  the  right  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate,  whatever 
that  might  be.  I  suppose  these  things  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  the 
company  so  managed  its  stock  as  to  deceive  the  people,  and  so  manipulated  it  that 
the  public  could  not  tell  when  it  was  getting  a  reasonable  rate,  that  would  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  legislature.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  urged  to  watered  stock. — 
A.  Suppose  a  company  built  a  railroad  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so  unprofitable  that  it 
could  not  be  run — would  not  pay  running  expenses,  as  often  happens.  That  is  not 
an  iinaginary  case,  because  it  has  often  happened.  Would  the  Government  feel  then 
that  it  ou^ht  to  come  in  and  help  that  company  out? 

Q.  I  thmk  when  the  railroad  got  prosperous  a  just  legislature  would  say  that  it 
might  earn  a  sufficiency  to  make  up  for  its  bad  period.  I  think  that  might  be  rea- 
sonable. And  have  a  law  to  keep  the  people  on  the  railroads,  and  one  to  keep  the 
railroads  off  the  people.  If  the  time  snould  never  come  when  the  railroad  be<X)me8 
prosperous,  then  the  investment  is  sunk  and  lost. — A.  Then  the  world  would  charge 
the  managers  of  the  company  with  bad  management  or  judgment,  and  would  not 
give  them  credit  for  good  judgment  when  they  could  make  a  profit  by  good  man- 
agement. 

Q.  Yes,  the  world  always  credits  the  successful.  It  is  the  unsuccessful  man  that 
the  world  does  not  give  any  credit  to.  As  to  discriminating  freight  rates,  you  would 
be  in  favor  of  ^vins  such  amendment  to  the  law  as  would  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  tne  power  of  control  over  freight  rates,  and  to  prohibit  the  giving 
of  rebates? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  discriminations  are  concemeid^  I  would  go  to  any  extent. 
I  think  there  is  no  greater  fault  in  the  world  than  this  habit  of  the  railroaa  compa- 
nies of  giving  advantages  to  some  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  I  think  it  has  ruined 
many  a  man  and  many  a  conipany. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  laws  amended  in  that  respect? — ^A.  I  would  like  a 
law  to  be  of  itself  in  the  most  rigid  form  that  could  be  made  to  prevent  any  discrimi- 
nation. I  would  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  carload  the  unit,  and  would  never  permit  the 
railroad  companies  to  charge  any  particular  company  for  the  hauling  of  goods  any 
more  than  was  charged  to  anybody  else,  no  matter  to  how  great  extent  tney  might 
be  shipping.  Of  course,  the  power  these  great  corporations  get  is  in  the  immense 
amount  of  compensation  they  nave  to  offer.  I  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  very  fairly  entitled  to  the  immense  power  it  has  over  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  immense  business  the  company  gives  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  ever  purchase  ore  from  the  Portland  or  Independ- 
ence mines  at  Cripple  Creek? — A.  Not  directly.  We  have  bought  ore  through  the 
small  houses  at  Cripple  Creek.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  had  any  particular 
ore,  and  1  don't  know  what  mine  any  of  the  ore  comes  from  when  it  is  snipped  to  us 
through  what  we  call  the  middlemen,  who  run  the  smaller  houses  and  wno  are  in 
the  ore-buying  business.  We  get  carloads  of  ore  shipped  in  this  way  all  the  time, 
but  we  don't  know  what  mine  it  comes  from. 

Q.  It  was  stated  before  the  commission  yesterday  that  one  smelter  company  gave 
a  rebate  to  one  of  those  mines  of  |1.50  per  ton.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
practice? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.' 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  you  went  into  the  business  of  refining  oil  vou  found  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  had  a  very  large  and  costly  distributing  plant  here,  and  that 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  building  up  a  similar  plant  you  proposed  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Conipany  that  they  take  your  refined  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  from  your  people  and  not  from  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany?— A.  I  don't  know.  They  were  in  the  business  of  distributing  here  and  we 
nad  the  oil,  and  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  the  proposition  was  first  made.  We 
easily  concluded  that  if  we  could  get  a  fair  price  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
our  product  here  it  would  1x3  better  for  us  tnan  to  undertake  to  sell  it  separately.  In 
the  first  place,  there  would  be  a  large  loss  of  capital  in  duplicating  a  plant  that  there 
was  no  use  in  building.  Here  in  Denver  they  had  a  large  storage  capacity,  in  tanks, 
and  their  cars  were  running  all  the  time,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  no  benefit  to 
duplicate  them  when  one  could  distribute  the  oil  as  well  as  the  other,  or  both,  and 
the  cost,  of  course,  would  be  a  great  deal  less.  That  was  the  question  with  us;  and 
the  only  question  was  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  pay  us  a  fair  price 
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for  our  oil,  which  would  naturally  be  the  price  of  oil  at  wholesale  in  Chicago,  which 
is  a  great  oil  center,  or  in  Whiting,  Ind.,  where  the  great  works  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  are  located.  We  would  be  entitled  to  the  price  of  oil  at  those  places,  by 
the  carload  lot,  with  the  freight  added;  and  we  have  practically  always  had  that  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  fact  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  paid  us 
more  than  the  price  of  oil  in  Chicago,  with  the  freight  added.  When  there  have 
been  cuts  and  l^eduction8  by  the  railroads  they  have  continued  our  price  right  along 
until  the  rates  were  restored  a^in.  They  would  make  no  reduction  in  the  price  paid 
us,  even  when  the  reductions  m  rates  mij^ht  be  goin^  on;  and  for  that  reason  they 
really  paid  us  more  than  the  price  in  Chicago  or  Whiting  w^ith  the  freight  added. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  business  of  producing  crude  oil  as  well  as  refined? — A.  We  pro- 
duce the  crude  oil  and  refine  it. 

Q.  Do  you  purchase  crude  oil  from  other  purchasers? — A.  Yes;  from  a  few,  in  a 
small  way. 

Q.  Then  you  have  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  business  of  producing  and  refining 
is  profitable  or  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it? — A.  We  have  had  some  good  years  and  made  very  good  returns.  The 
last  2  or  3  years  were  not  so*  good.  1  think  I  remarked  before  that  we  spent  nearly 
all  of  the  earnings  of  the  comply  in  fruitless  attempts  to  get  new  wells.  I  can  not 
say  that  the  business  can  be  said  to  be  very  prosperous. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  it  is? — A.  No.    I  think  last  year  we  did  not  earn  anything. 

Q.  While  you  are  selling  your  refined  product  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company  you 
know  what  you  get,  and  you  know  what  the  consumers  of  Colorado  have  to  pay  for 
the  oil.  Can  vou  say  whether  or  not  the  company  charges  the  people  an  mireasona- 
ble  price  for  the  oil? — A.  I  have  often  claimed,  and  have  figured  it  out  with  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company,  that  they  were  charging  too  much  in  proportion  to  what  they 
paid  us.  When  it  comes  to  the  retailing,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  put  the 
oil  in  their  tank  cars  at  our  works  without  any  cost  to  them;  but  we  have  it  so 
arranged  that  it  costs  us  very  little  to  do  it.  They  take  the  oil  from  there  and  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  When  it  comes  to  retailing  it  and  sending  wagons 
from  house  to  house,  they  attend  to  all  of  that,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  I 
think  they  chai^ge  20  cents  per  gillon  for  the  oil,  and  the  cost  of  retailing  it  is  pretty 
much  all  the  company  is  out.  They  make  the  difference  between  what  they  pay  us 
and  20  cents  per  gallon,  taking  out  what  it  costs  to  retail  it.  Of  course  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  matter  of  retailing,  every  person  who  wants  a  gallon  of  oil  sends  word 
to  the  company  and  they  have  their  wagon  go  around  and  draw  out  the  amount  that 
is  wanted.  That  kind  of  business,  the  detail  of  it,  is  guite  expensive  and  costly.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  just  what  it  does  cost  to  distribute  the  oil,  but  we  have 
often  disputed  the  price  they  claim  it  really  costs  them  to  distribute  it.  They  have 
to  charge  that  cost  very  much  to  small  places.  They  will  go  to  a  little  town  or  village 
of,  say,  100  people,  and  they  have  to  keep  an  agent  there  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness and  distribute  the  oil.  They  insist  that  they  don't  make  anything  more  than 
a  fair  and  legitimate  profit  out  of  the  business. '  It  is  a  thing  we  have  no  control 
over.  We  have  nothing  to  do  wnth  the  price  for  which  this  oil  is  sold.  They  pay  us 
the  Eastern  price  of  the  oil  at  wholesale,  with  the  freight  added,  and  we  could  not 
very  well  undertake  to  demand  anything  more  than  that;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  us  that  our  relations  are  perfectly  harmonious  and  peaceful.  It  has 
often  Deen  said  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  company,  but  that  is  not  true.  We  have  no 
connection  whatever  except  as  buyer  or  seller,  and  in  fact  our  interests  can  be  said  to 
be  more  or  less  antagonistic  from  the  fact  that  we  want  to  get  a  little  more  for  the  oil 
and  they  want  to  get  it  for  a  little  less. 

Q.  You  are  free  and  independent  of  them  and  can  secure  just  treatment  at  their 
hands? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  or  whatever  they 
may  have  done  with  regard  to  other  concerns,  they  have  shown  a  very  fair  spint 
toward  us,  and  have  always  treated  us  with  a  good  deal  of  fairness.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them.  Of  course,  if  I  was  talking  about  something  between  our- 
selves, I  might  very  easily  say  that  the  company  could  crush  us  out  without  any 
trouble.  They  know  it  and  we  know  it.  If  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us  and  stop  that 
business  there,  they  could  make  the  railroads  carry  oil  from  Chicago  and  sell  it  here 
at  a  price  that  would  destroy  our  business.  They  have  the  power,  1  think,  to  do  that 
at  any  time,  and  we  have  no  independence  in  that  matter  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  often  charged  that  that  is  a  practice  which  that  company  has  resorted  to 
frequently.  Have  they  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  with  you? — A.  They  have 
never  shown  any  other  disposition  toward  us  but  one  of  fairness.  They  have  been 
willing,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  pay  us  the  Eastern  price  of  oil  witn  the  freight 
added. 
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Q.  There  has  been  something  said  about  a  town  in  this  State  that  was  obliterated 
on  account  of  some  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Do  you 
know  whether  such  action  was  taken  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this  particular 
case? — A.  At  Overton? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  where  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  built  its  works. 
When  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company  went  into  the  business,  they  thought  they 
could  manufacture  products  like  paraffin  wax  and  the  finer  qualities  of  lubricating 
oils  out  of  their  prcJiucts,  and  they  went  very  extensively  into  that  business;  built 
an  expensive  plant  and  managed  it  very  extravagantlv,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
made  a  complete  failure  of  it.  I  was  president  of  thetJnited  Oil  Company,  and  some 
of  the  men  who  had  stock  in  the  United  Oil  Company  were  also  stockholders  in  that 
company,  and  I  always  had  the  support  of  the  stockholders  in  my  opinion  that  it 
was  not  good  judgment  to  undertake  to  produce  these  articles  that  they  were  under- 
taking to  put  on  the  market.  I  l^ecame  satisfied  that  it  could  not  be  clone,  particu- 
larly from  the  fact  that  they  sunk  in  the  short  time  they  were  in  the  business  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,  and  it  was  pretty  conclusively  proven  that  my 
view  upon  that  subject  was  right,  and  that  is,  that  that  business  could  not  be  con- 
ducted profitably,  for  the  principal  reason  that  the  conditions  were  not  favorable  to 
it.  I  felt  quite  sure  the  Overton  works  w^ere  costing  them  two  or  three  times  what 
they  would  ever  fjet  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Then  the  failure  of  that  company  and  the  extermination  of  that  town,  accord- 
ing to  your  testimony,  is  due  rather  to  poor  business  methods  than  to  efforts  of  inde- 
pendent companies  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  crush  them  out? — A.  I  think  it 
was  very  largely  due  to  bad  business  management;  extra\'agant  management  and  bad 
judgment  all  around.  I  think  that  that  bad  more  to  do  with  the  failure  than  any- 
thing else.  Since  that  time — since  the  concern  failed  and  went  out  of  the  business 
of  manufacturing  oil  and  oil  products — their  business  was  merged  in  the  Western  Oil 
Company.  We  formed  the  Western  Oil  Company  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
crude  product  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  Company — ^that  is,  the  crude  petroleum — 
and  refining  it  for  them.  We  could  not  do  this  very  well  as  the  United  Oil  Com- 
pany, because  we  were  also  in  that  business,  and  therefore  we  carried  this  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  Company  business  for  several  years  as  the  Western  Oil  Company,  and 
received  the  crude  oil  of  the  Rocky  Mountam  Company  and  refined  it,  and  if  there 
was  a  profit  made  out  of  the  product  thus  furnished  they  got  their  share  of  it.  That 
is  the  way  we  treated  them  in  order  not  to  work  a  destruction  of  their  whole  oil  busi- 
ness. When  they  concluded  to  abandon  the  enterprise  of  manufacturing,  when  they 
found  they  could  not  carry  it  on,  we  took  their  on  from  them  and  gave  them  their 
share  of  tlie  profits  of  the  Western  Oil  Company  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
crude  oil  they  furnished;  so  that  it  was  just  as  well  for  them  as  if  we  had  handled 
all  their  product  a«  the  United  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Are  these  works  at  Florence  now? — A.  At  Overton.  It  is  this  side  of  Pueblo, 
on  the  Gulf  road,  I  believe. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ever  produced  crude  petroleum  or  owned  a 
refinery  in  that  village? — A.  No;  they  are  allowing  the  United  Oil  Company  to  do 
what  they  have  never  allowed  anv  other  conipany  in  the  United  States  to  do;  they 
allow  us  to  refine  the  oil  and  self  it  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company.  Their  rule 
everywhere  is  to  buy  the  crude  and  refine  it.  Their  busineas  is  refining  the  oil,  but 
thev  have  made  an  exception  to  that  rule,  and  we  find  it  is  the  only  exception  in  the 
United  States  to-day — where  they  take  the  product  and  allow  the  company  that  pro- 
duces the  crude  oil  to  do  the  refiiyng. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  product  of  the  Florence  Oil  Company? — A.  That  is  sold 
to  the  Continental  just  the  same. 

Q.  They  have  the  same  privilege  in  that  respect  that  you  have? — A.  Yes;  they 
have  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  You  said  no  other  company  except  yours  had  that  privilege? — A.  The  Florence 
Oil  Company  is  rather  a  small  pro<lucer,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  me.  I  should  have 
said  outside  of  that  field,  because  they  have  the  same  privilege.  I  might  say  it  is 
really  the  same  thing,  because  there  is  no  other  refinery  there.  I  do  not  state  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  other  exception,  but  I  was  told  that  by  a  man  connected  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Conipany — that  they  allowed  us  to  do  what  thev  had  allowed  no 
other  company  in  the  Unite<i  States  to  do.    That  referred  to  both  o/  these  companies. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  man  who  was  in  your  employ  for  20  years  making 
$25,000  and  retiring  Do  you  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  saved  that  com- 
petency out  of  his  wajros? — A.  I  believe  he  bought  some  propertv,  and  made  some 
money  out  of  some  lots.  lie  also  owns  a  good  farm  down  in  JJebraska,  that  he 
l)ougllt.  He  got  $7  a  day  for  years,  and  bought  some  real  estate  and  made  some- 
thing out  of  that. 
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Q.  At  $7  a  da^,  supportii^  himself  and  family,  could  he  save  such  a  competency 
as  that  out  of  his  wages  in  that  time? — ^A.  No;  I  only  know  it  from  the  foraman  of 
the  works,  who  is  quite  familiar  with  his  condition.  He  told  me  he  had  in  th9 
neighborhood  of  $25,000.  Seven  dollars  a  day  would  be  about  $2,500  a  year.  He 
might  have  saved  every  dollar  out  of  his  earnings,  easily.  That  would  be  $50,000  in 
the  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  you  in  fetvor  of  taxing  the  franchise  values  of  corporations^  such  as  street 
railways,  etc.? — ^A.  I  am  under  the  belief  that  anything  that  could  fairly  be  o^led  a 
property — valuable  property — should  be  taxed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  the  value  that  is  placed  upon  a  corporation  of  that 
kind  consists  very  largely  of  the  good  will  of  the  public  ana  the  franchises  that  have 
been  eiven  to  it  by  tne  public,  through  city  councils,  etc? — ^A.  I  think  franchises 
should  be  taxed. 

Q.  If  they  are  valuable? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  vou  be  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  as  the  Ford  law 
of  New  York? — A.  Yes.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  its  terms,  but  I  suppose  it 
to  be  a  good  law.  There  is  a  contest  pending  in  this  State  to-day  over  what  are  Known 
as  newspaper  franchises — it  is  in  the  courts  now — as  to  whether  a  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press  amounts  to  a  franchise.  It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers that  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  to  tax  a  membership  in  the  Associated 
Fress  in  any  State  in  the  Union  except  one,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  franchise.  In 
a  eeneral  sense  I  believe  that  francnises  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual  thing  of 
value,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed;  but  justice  would  require  that  the  value  of  the 
franchise  in  that  case  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany that  has  it.  Now,  we  have  a  cable  company  in  this  city  that  has  not  earned 
enough  in  the  past  six  years  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  has  partly  been  able 
to  pay  running  expenses.  What  is  its  franchise  worth,  and  how  can  you  measure  its 
value?  In  that  case  you  would  not  tax  the  franchise  if  it  had  no  value,  unless  it  should 
be  merely  a  nominal  tax  such  as  there  is  on  poor  and  unproductive  lands.  That  is 
the  way  it  looks  to  me.  But  where  a  company  is  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness and  making  a  good  deal  of  monev,  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  the  value  of  that  company 
is  represented  by  its  franchise,  I  think  it  should  be  taxed. 

Q.  (B V  Mr.  Ratchford)  .  In  your  testimony  you  made  allusion  to  a  combination  of 
two  of  these  railroad  interests  in  your  city  or  locality.  .  I  understand  that  combinar 
tion  or  consolidation  of  interests  is  rendering  greater  public  service  now  than  it  was 
before. — A.  I  think  about  the  same.  There  has  not  been  any  change  except  in  the 
very  fact  that  the  interests  are  to  that  extent  consolidated  that  they  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  one  organization. 

Q.  Instead  of  two,  as  formerly? — A.  Yes.  They  have  not  made  any  improvements 
or  changes  vet. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  travel  been  lower  since  the  consolidation? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  facilities  for  travel  remain  the  same;  are  thev  equally  as  good? — A.  Yes; 
the  fares  remain  the  same.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  long  controversy  here  about 
the  question  of  allowing  the  company  that  is  now  in  control  to  change  the  power 
from  cable  to  electricity.  That  has  been  a  disputed  question  here  and  it  is  held  up 
by  the  city  council.  The  city  council  will  not  take  any  action  on  it.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  service  in  this  town  if  the  change  should  be 
allowed — that  is,  if  thev  should  be  permitted  to  change  from  this  cable  they  are  now 
using  to  electricity.  Then  they  ought,  in  connection  with  that,  to  give  transfers 
where  they  have  been  giving  them  heretofore  on  their  own  lines,  and  also  to  give 
transfers  on  all  the  lines.  If  this  privilege  was  granted  and  that  change  made,  tney 
should  give  transfers  on  all  the  lines.  The  rate  is  5  cents,  which  is  the  usual  rate  in 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  don't  know  of 
any  except  Detroit,  and  it  seems  they  have  a  combination  there,  and  that  they  chai^ 
the  same  fare  and  are  very  liberal  about  giving  transfers.  I  made  that  remark  in 
connection  with  the  remark  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who 
rides  on  the  car  whether  the  capital  stock  is  one  million  or  ten  million. 

Q.  In  vour  opinion,  is  the  best  result  usually  obtained  by  the  people  when  the 
street  railways  are  under  one  owner?  Which  plan  gives  the  best  results,  where  the 
railway  is  under  one  owner  or  where  there  are  two  or  more  competing  lines? — A.  I 
think,  to  take  the  city  of  Denver,  that  its  lines  could  be  better  operated  by  one  than 
two  companies. 
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WAiiLACB,  Idaho,  Jvly  96, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  07  MB.  JAMES  £.  SOVEREIOV, 

Editor  and  publisher  Idaho  State  Tribune,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

The  sabcommifision  on  mining  met  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  at  10  a.  m..  July  26, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  James  B.  Soverei^  was  sworn  and  examined 
on  the  topical  plan  or  inquiry  on  mining.  Mr.  Sovereign's  testimony  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  labor  troubles  in  the  CcBur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho.  The 
following  is  the  report: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  State  yonr  fall  name  and  address. — ^A.  James  Bichard 
Sovereign;  I  am  a  citizen  of  Arkansas;  my  present  stopping  place  and  residence 
is  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  yon  engaged? — A.  Editor  and  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
State  Tribune. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  located  in  this  place?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  last 
September. 

And  prior  to  that  time  you  were  in  Arkansas,  were  you?— A.  Yes. 
What  were  you  engaged  in  when  at  home  in  Arkansas? — ^A.  Fruit  farming. 
Had  you  some  connection  with  organized  labor  recently?— A.  Yes. 
What  was  it? — ^A.  For  four  years  prior  to  November,  1897, 1  was  general 
master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.    I  have  been  connected  with  labor 
or^nizations  in  different  ca][>acities  for  nearly  20  years. 

Q.  And  retired  from  that  i>osition  when? — ^A.  In  November,  1897. 

Q.  If  you  will  take  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  answer  it  in  your  own  way,  treating 
eacn  topic  as  fully  as  you  care  to,  we  will  perhaps  save  time,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  you  ample  opportunity  to  make  as  full  a  statement  to  this  commission 
as  you  care  to  ma!ke.  Now,  as  to  the  first  topic, constitutions  and  reppilations? — 
A.  The  constitutions  and  regulations  of  the  trades  organizations  in  this  particular 
neighborhood  are  similar  in  form  and  effect  to  the  constitutions  of  the  trades  unions 
throughout  the  country,  and  relate  to  the  government  of  the  membership,  the  rate 
of  wages  for  which  they  shall  work,  the  amount  of  dues  they  shall  pay  at  stated 
times  lor  the  support  of  the  union,  and  for  the  beneficiary  fund  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  distressed  members  as  well  as  funeral  expenses  for  deceased  members. 

The  great  mining  strike  in  1892  in  this  district,  which  was  so  much  commented 
ux)on  by  the  press  of  the  country,  resulted  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  mining  industry  to  exact  from  each  miner  and  each  employee  of  the 
companies  an  assessment  of  $1  per  month,  to  be  set  aside  for  a  hospital  fund. 
This  amount  the  miners  and  employees  were  required  to  pay  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  companies  for  which  they  worked,  and  the  companies  in  turn  employed 
necessary  medical  attendance  for  ill  and  disabled  employees.  The  employees  pro- 
tested, declaring  that  they  preferred  to  secure  their  own  medical  service,  and 
through  tiieir  organizations  made  efforts  toward  securing  the  construction  of 
what  18  known  in  Wallace  as  the  Providence  hospital,  which  is  now  under  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  institution  costing  approximately 
$35,000.  That,  however,  was  not  all  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  1892;  and  I  don% 
know  as  it  would  interest  this  commission  to  go  back  to  the  foundation  of  that 
trouble. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  trade  unionism  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  membership  within  the  past  2  years.  I  know  of  no  mining  com- 
pany in  this  district  that  does  not  and  has  not,  until  this  recent  trouble,  employed 
only  union  miners  and  recognized  the  miners*  union,  except  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mining  Ck)mi>any,  located  at  Wardner. 

All  the  outside  emplovees  of  the  mining  industry  have  ever  been  allied  with  the 
miners'  union  or  the  Western  Labor  Umon.  The  Western  Labor  Union  is  sec- 
ondary really  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  this  x>art  of  the  country.  District 
Assembly  18  of  Idaho  emoraces  nearly  idl  the  outside  working  people;  or,  I 
should  have  said,  embraces  all  the  working  x)eople  outside  of  the  mines,  and  is 
merged  into  the  Western  Labor  Union  under  similar  rules.  The  prime  reason  for 
the  change  was  on  account  of  securing  transfers  from  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  to  the  Western  Labor  Union  and  others,  the  two  organizations  being 
affiliated  associations.  Heretofore  miners  who  went  out  of  the  mines  to  work  and 
transferred  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  compelled  to  pay  an  initiation  fee,  and 
members  of  outside  organizations  who  went  into  the  mines  to  work  were  com- 
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pelled  to  pay  an  initiation  fee.  One  organization  is  known  as  the  Western  Labor 
Union  and  the  other  as  the  West,em  Federation  of  Miners,  and  that  explains  why 
a  more  close  relationship  was  established  between  the  outside  employees  and  the 
men  working  on  the  inside  of  the  mines. 

I  may  say  the  liberty  of  contract  has  been  infringed  upon  only  in  so  far  as  organ- 
ized labor  IS  concerned,  in  its  organized  capacity,  in  unionizing  all  the  industries. 
The  right  of  contract  has  been  completely  abrogated  in  this  district  by  military 
authority,  or  rather  by  the  civil  authority  supported  by  the  military.  Shortly 
after  the  riot  of  April  29  of  this  year  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  placed  the 
district  under  martial  law  by  proclamation,  and  in  a  subsequent  proclamation, 
signed  by  the  governor  and  examined  and  approved  and  signed  by  fit.  C.  Merriam, 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  right  of  contract  was  extremely 
infringed  upon,  if  not  entirely  abrogated,  both  on  tne  part  of  the  mine  operators 
and  the  miners,  and  that  infringement  was  subsequently  extended  to  include  the 
employees  of  mines,  whether  working  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  mines. 
It  ^o  extended  to  the  shift  bosses,  the  foremen,  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
mines.  And  if  it  is  proi)er  I  would  prefer  to  submit  in  evidence  the  proclamation 
thus  abridging  the  right  of  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  explain  how  that  proclamation  abridges  the 
right  of  contract? — A.  It  abridges  the  right  of  contract  by  prohibiting  a  mine 
operator,  under  threat  of  having  his  mine  closed  by  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ity, from  employing  any  member  of  a  miners'  union  in  any  capacity  whatever 
until  the  member  first  renounces  all  alle^ance  to  the  miners'  union  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization. 

There  is  another  form,  a  permit,  which  generally  applied  to  members  of  the 
miners'  unions,  and  which  required  that  the  applicant  for  employment  should 
make  certain  promises.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  proclamation  mentioned,  or  a 
copy  of  it,  including  the  forms  of  applications  for  permits  to  work  in  the  mines. 
(Said  proclamation  and  forms  follow.) 


i( 


PROCLAMATION. 


"  Whereas  the  following  notice  has  been  served  upon  the  mine  owners  of  Sho- 
shone Countv  by  the  duly  constituted  State  authorities,  by  whom  martial  law 
has  been  declared,  to  wit: 

**  To  the  mine  ovmers  of  Shoshone  County : 

*  *  Certain  organizations  or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  ciiminal  in  purpose,  inciting  and,  as  organizations,  procuring 
property  to  be  destroyed  and  murders  to  be  committed,  by  reason  whereof  it  has 
been  twice  necessary  to  declare  martial  law  in  Shoshone  County.    * 

"You  are  therefore  notified  that  the  employment  of  men  belonging  to  said  or 
other  criminal  organizations  during  the  continuance  of  martial  law  must  cease. 
In  case  this  direction  is  not  observed  your  mines  will  be  closed. 

*'  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  sj^irit  of  the  foregoing  notice  and 
restore  the  industries  of  the  district  as  far  as  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  by  which  miners  who  have  not  participated  in  the  recent  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  who  are  law-abiding  people  may  obtain  work,  and,  that  order  and  -pence 
may  be  established,  the  following  is  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  all  mine 
owners  and  employees  in  the  affected  district: 

**A11  parties  applying  for  underground  work  in  any  of  the  following  mines  will 
be  required  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Hugh  France,  the  duly  appointed  and  authorized 
agent  for  the  State  of  Idaho  for  tnis  purpose,  or  his  deputy,  at  Wardner  or  at 
Wallace,  a  permit  authorizing  said  person  to  seek  employment  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing mines:  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  Last  Chance,  Empire  State-Idaho,  Con- 
solidated Tiger  and  Poorman,  Hecla,  Mammoth,  Standard,  Helena-Frisco,  Grem, 
Morning,  Hunter,  and  such  others  as  may  be  hereafter  included  in  the  above  list. 
Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  participa- 
tion in  the  riots  of  April  29,  1899,  in  Shoshone  County,  and,  second,  to  deny  or 
renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved 
of  said  riots  or  other  violation  of  public  law. 

"  Mine  owners  must  refuse  employment  to  all  applicants  for  underground  work 
who  do  not  present  a  duly  signed  permit  authorizing  the  same.  Such  permits 
will  be  deposited  in  mine-owners'  office,  subject  to  periodical  inspection. 

**A11  parties  now  xmder  employment  by  any  of  the  mines  above  named  will  be 
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required  to  procure  within  10  days  from  this  date  the  permits  above  referred  to 
as  a  condition  to  their  remaining  in  the  service  of  their  respective  companies. 
*'  By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief, 

**Baktlktt  Sinclair, 

'*  State  Atuiitor. 

**  Examined  and  approved: 

''H.  C.  Merriam, 
"  Brigadier-Oeneral,  United  States  Army. 
"Dated  May  8, 1899." 

The  application  for  permits  to  seek  emplo3nnent,  which  union  men  must  sign, 
is  as  follows: 

"application    for   leave   to   seek   employment   in   the   mines   op  SHOSHONE 

COUNTY. 

"  To  Dr.  Hugh  France,  State  Representative, 

"  Sir:  I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me  of  a  permit  allowing  me  to 
seek  emplo3naient  in  the  nunes  of  Shoshone  Ck>unty. 

**  I  am  a by  occupation.    I  am  a  native  of ,  and  am  a citizen 

of  the  United  States.    I  fcst  worked  at  the mine  in .    My  shift  boss 

was .    Heretofore  I  have  been  a  member  of Miners'  Union. 

I  did  not  participate,  actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Ward- 
ner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner 
on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by 
means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes, 
I  hereby  express  my  unaualified  disapproval  of  said  acts,  and  herebv  renounce 
and  forever  abjure  all  allegiance  to  the  said  miners'  union  of  which  I  was  a  for- 
mer member,  and  I  solemnly  x>ledge  myself  to  obey  the  law  and  not  to  again  seek 
membership  in  any  society  which  will  encourage  or  tolerate  any  violation  of  law. 


"  Dated  this day  of ,  1899. 

The  application  which  nonunion  men  must  sign  is  as  follows: 

"APPLICATION    FOR   LEAVE   TO   SEEK   EMPLOYMENT   IN   THE   MINES   OF  SHOSHONE 

COUNTY. 

**  To  Dr.  Hugh  France,  State  Representative. 

''  Sir:  I  hereby  make  application  for  issuance  to  me  of  a  permit  allowing  me  to 
seek  employment  in  the  mmes  of  Shoshone  County. 

**  I  am  a by  occupation.    I  am  a  native  of and  am  a citizen 

of  the  United  States.    I  last  worked  at  the mine  in .    My  shift  boss 

was .    I  have  not  been  for years  a  member  of  any  miners'  union. 

I  took  no  part,  either  actively  or  passively,  in  aiding,  assisting,  or  encouraging 
the  perx)etration  of  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899. 
I  so^mnly  pledge  myself  to  obey  the  law. 


(( 


"  Dated  this day  of ,  1899." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Permit  from  whom? — ^A.  From  the  authorities,  under 
the  iniartial  law,  from^Hugh  France,  who  was  the  coroner  of  the  county,  and 
who,  by  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff,  became  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  and  who,  by 
the  wav,  was  at  the  time  a  beneficiary  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Ck)mpany,  receiving 
through  the  hospital  a  salary  of  about  $400  per  month,  that  was  levied  upon  the 
employees  of  that  company.  He  also  had  deputies  throughout  the  coimty  who, 
under  him ,  had  authority  to  issue  these  permits.  This  permit  order  was  in  violation 
and  is  still  in  violation  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  The  permit  system  is 
still  in  operation  here  now.  I  desire  to  offer  the  statute  in  evidence,  which  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  e^cact  such  statement  or  declaration  ^om 
any  person  seeking  employment.    (Reading:) 

'*AN  ACT  making  it  anlawf nl  for  employers  to  enter  into  agreements  with  their  emplovees  or 
iwrsons  aboat  to  enter  their  employment  not  to  become  or  continue  as  members  of  labor 
organizations,  and  prescribing  as  poxialty  therefor. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

**  Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  make 
or  enter  into  any  agreement,  either  oral  or  in  writing,  by  the  terms  of  which  any 
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employee  of  snch  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  other  person  about  to  enter 
the  employ  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  a  condition  for  continuing  or 
obtaining  snch  employment,  shall  promise  or  agree  not  to  become  or  continue  a 
*  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

*'  Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  x)erson8,  or  corporation  violating  the  proyisions  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

*'  Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  approval. 

"Approved  March  6th,  1898." 

And  I  understand  that  these  proclamations  which  were  issued  came  from  the 
governor  of  the  State.  They  were  not  signed  by  the  governor.  The  governor 
was  not  present,  but  he  deputized  the  State  auditor  to  act  in  his  stead.  The  sig- 
nature is  "  By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
State  auditor.  Examined  and  approved,  H.  O.  Merriam,  brigadier-general, 
United  States  Arm^."  This  abridgment  of  the  right  of  contract  extended  to  all 
the  employees  in  tlus  district  who  were  in  any  capacity  employed  by  mining  cor- 
porations, except  the  men  ox)erating  the  pumps  of  the  various  mines.  They 
belong  to  the  miners'  unions  and  were  under  the  same  obligations  and  owed  the 
same  alleg^nce  to  the  miners'  unions  that  any  other  person  did  who  belonged  to 
the  unions,  and  yet,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  they  were  exempted  from  the 
exactions  of  the  proclamation  and  were  forced  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. The  pump  men  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine  stopped  work  m  symx>athy  with 
the  locked-out  members  of  the  union  and  under  the  belief  that  nonunion  men 
would  be  employed.  They  immediately  went  to  the  miners'  union  hall  in  Burke, 
where  they  met  other  members  of  the  union  for  consultation.  Lieutenant  Lyons 
immediately  put  a  guard  around  the  hall,  guarding  the  doors  and  windows, 
marched  into  the  hall,  and  notified  the  assemblage  that  he  would  give  the  pump 
men  5  minutes  to  go  to  work.  They  protested,  and  he  finally  extended  the  time 
to  10  minutes.  He  told  them  he  was  there  to  protect  property  and  he  proposed  to 
do  it,  and  the  men  were  forced  to  return  to  work  and  did  return  to  work.  Most, 
and  I  think  all  of  the  pump  men  have  quit  work  since.  In  general  effect  the  right 
of  contract  was  abridged,  and  is  abridged  at  this  time  by  reason  of  this  order. 
The  Hunter  Mining  Company,  located  about  a  mile  above  Mullen,  just  up  the 
canyon  here,  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  its  mill  by  fire  a  year  or  more  ago — I 
don't  just  remember  the  time — ^and  the  mine  for  a  considerable  time  was  idle. 
Last  spring  the  company  decided  to  reopen  the  workings.  In  order  to  do  so  they 
considered  it  necessary  to  drive  a  new  tunnel  in  there  before  the  erection  of  the 
new  mill.  They  employed  above  27  men  without  permits,  reserving,  as  they  said, 
the  right  to  contract  and  to  employ  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  mine  was 
closed,  under  authority  of  the  governor,  by  the  acting  sheriff,  aided  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Every  prospect  where  any  more  than  one  man  was  employed 
has  been  closed,  compelled  to  suspend  ox)erations  by  this  reason,  the  restrictins^  of 
the  right  of  contract,  denying  to  persons  the  right  to  contract  with  whom  they 
pleased  to  have  labor  for  them,  and  denying  the  ri^ht  of  laboring  men  to  seek 
employment  without  first  signing  away  what  workingmen  consider  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.  Even  men  who  signed  the  terms  or  promise  were  not  permitted 
to  seek  employment,  except  where  the  permit  was  issued,  and  it  beinff  optional 
with  the  officer  to  issue  permits  only  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer, 
it  was  desired  to  have  employed,  often  only  those  to  whom  the  officer  saw  fit  to 
issue  a  permit  were  allowed  to  seek  employment  in  this  district. 

Throufi'h  these  drastic  measures  the  minmg  industries  of  this  country  have  been 
neglected,  and  there  has  been  pretty  nearly  a  complete  suspension  of  operation; 
and  only  until  recently  has  our  output  of  ore  amounted  to  anything  more  than  a 
car  or  two  a  day,  if  any.  The  excuse  for  requiring  an  application  for  a  permit 
restricting  the  right  of  contract  offered  by  General  Memam,  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
auditor  of  State,  Governor  Steunenberg,  and  the  acting  sheriff,  Hugh  France,  and 
their  subordinates  in  office,  is  based  upon  the  proposition,  or  declaration,  rather, 
that  the  miners'  organizations  are  criming  associations;  criminal  to  the  extoit 
that  they  counselea,  advised,  and  actively  participated  in  the  riot  of  April  29, 
1899,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  concen- 
trator at  Wardner.  I  want  to  be  quoted  in  this  statement  as  saying,  personally, 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  riots  or  insurrectionary  movements,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  have  no  sympathy  with  such  actions;  and  I  wish  to  say, 
further,  that  the  riot  of  April  29  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  labor;  it  was  entirely  uncalled  for  and  can  not 
be  palliated  by  any  sense  of  justice.    I  wish  to  say  further,  while  I  am  on  this 
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snbject,  that  it  was  the  resnlt  of  a  long-Btanding  fend  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company.  There  was  no  ill  will  existing 
between  any  other  mining  corporation  and  organized  labor  in  this  district  at  that 
time.  The  Bnnker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  in  1894  discharged  ils  union 
employees,  reduced  its  wage  schedule,  and  hired  nonunion  men  and  organized 
them  into  companies  of  the  State  militia.  They  were  supplied  with  guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  arsenal  of  the  State.  The  company,  however,  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  when  the  price  of  lead  and  silver  increased  to  a  certain  figure — 
the  amount  I  can  not  state — ^it  would  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the 
other  mine  operators  in  this  district.  Ore  advanced  in  price  until  lead  was  $4.50 
per  hundred  and  silver  about  61  or  62  cents  per  ounce;  at  any  rate  it  reached  the 
mark  and  went  over,  in  excess  of  the  agreed  prices  upon  which  the  company 
promised  to  pav  the  union  rate,  or  so  nearly  approximated  it  that  the  miners  in 
the  Bunker  HiU  and  Sullivan,  irrespective  or  organization,  asked  the  uniform 
rate  of  the  district.  The  company  positively  refused  it,  and  on  the  demand  of 
their  men  repudiated  their  own  contract.  The  men  then  began  to  organize  into 
the  miners'  union,  and  were  immediately  discharged,  or  were  discharged  by  the 
company  as  soon  as  it  ascertained  that  they  were  members.  They  were  dis- 
char|^ed  in  blocks  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  comx>any  would  leam  that  they 
had  joined  the  union.  Tliis  intensified  the  situation,  and  the  whole  district  was 
extremely  aggravated.  Mining  operators  who  didn't  wish  their  names  gdven  told 
me  upon  their  word  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  and  pleaded 
with  them  and  urged  them  to  unify  the  district,  and  asked  them  to  pay  the  uni- 
form rate  of  wages;  that  they  do  this  without  solicitation,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  received  with  better  grace  by  the  men  in  their  employ  and  the  other  men 
throughout  the  district. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  so  I  am  reliably  informed,  asked  the  company  to 
arbitrate  the  difference.  We  have  a  law  in  this  State  providing  for  arbitration 
between  employer  and  employee.  The  compaxiy  refused,  and  discharged  all  the 
men  in  their  employ  belonging  to  the  union.  And,  so  far  as  outside  indications 
would  go,  the  trouble  was  settled,  or  rather  the  union  miners  apparently  had  lost 
in  their  struggle  to  get  either  the  union  rate  or  organize  the  men.  The  miners' 
union  asked  that  the  men  be  organized  and  that  the  company  recognize  the 
miners'  union.  The  company  refused.  The  company,  however,  after  the  situa- 
tion had  become  very  much  strained,  granted  an  increase  of  wages,  not  quite,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  union  rate.  On  the  29tii  day  of  April ,  without  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  as  though  by  spontaneous  action,  about  800  miners  or  800 
persons — ^I  don't  know  whether  they  were  miners  or  not — came  down  from  MuUan, 
Gem,  and  Burke,  took  a  train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Burke,  loaded  on  80 
boxes  of  dynamite  at  the  Helena-Frisco  magazine;  about  800  of  them  were  armed 
with  Winchester  rifles  and  were  masked;  tney  came  to  Wallace,  transferred  the 
train  to  the  O.  B.  and  N.  Railroad  track,  ran  it  to  Wardner,  put  the  dynamite  under 
the  mill,  and  blew  it  up.  In  the  riot  two  men  were  killed,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  miners'  union  and  the  vanner  man,  a  man  employed  on  the  vanners  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  concentrator.  After  this  outrage  the  mmers'  unions  were  branded  as 
criminal  orj^anizations  and  the  liberty  of  contract  was  abridged,  the  employment 
of  union  miners  was  restricted,  and  no  union  miner  was  permitted  to  seek  employ- 
ment without  first  securing  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  charge.  Membership 
in  the  miners'  union  alone  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of 
about  500  of  the  people  of  this  district,  and  a  large  number  of  others  were  arrested 
and  incarcerated  on  the  charge  of  being  directly  implicated  in  the  riot  and  the 
destruction  of  the  mill.  The  abridgment  of  the  right  of  contract  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  and  military  officers  was  as  much  an  embarrassment  and  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  mine  operators  as  to  the  miners,  and  many  mine  owners  and  operators 
strongly  protested  against  it  and  made  every  attempt  up  to  a  month  ago  to  induce 
the  authorities  to  either  modify  it  or  call  it  off,  but  without  success.  Through  a 
friend,  Judge  O'Dey,  of  Portland,  I  corresponded  with  the  War  Department,  and 
as  a  xfisalt  the  following  orders  of  Secretary  Alger  were  sent  to  General  Merriam, 
which  I  also  desire  to  introduce.    (Reading:) 

"  To  Brigadier-G«neral  Merriam, 

**  Commanding  Department  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo, 

**  You  will  instruct  Major  Smith,  commanding  at  Wallace,  that  he  is  to  use  the 
United  States  troops  to  aid  the  State  authority  simply  to  suppress  rioting  and  to 
maintain  peace  and  order.  Those  were  your  original  instructions.  The  Army 
must  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  enforcing  rules  for  the  government  of 
miners  or  miners'  unions.    That  is  a  matter  for  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with. 

**  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,'' 
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• 

Amd  I  might  say  that  that  order  conyeyed  to  the  memberB  of  the  miners*  unioiis 
the  fact  that  the  War  Department  was  not  of  itself  directly  implicated  in  what 
we  considered  a  gross  ^^lolation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  by 
this  restriction  of  the  right  of  contract.  We  are  not  attaching  any  blame  to  the 
War  Department  directly.  I  think  G«n.  H.  C.  Merriam  was  alone  responsible, 
in  so  far  as  the  military  authorities  cooi)erated  with  the  civil  and  restricted  the 
right  of  contract.  I  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  already  made,  that  after  20 
years'  experience,  and  my  service  in  behalf  of  the  trades  and  labor  organizations 
of  the  country,  I  consider  the  charge  of  criminality  against  the  labor  organiza- 
tions in  this  district  as  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  labor 
organizations,  under  their  present  ordinary  test  of  membership,  to  organize  riot- 
ous or  revolutionary  movements,  for  the  reason  that  the  members  in  such  organi- 
zations who  might  be  in  favor  of  the  violation  of  law  or  the  commission  of  any 
crime  against  tne  peace  and  good  order  of  society  always  stand  in  fear  of  the 
conservative  element.  The  men  who  have  a  desire  to  commit  crime,  and  who 
are  also  members  of  labor  organizations,  know  that  any  one  member  of  the 
organization  opposed  to  any  such  action  would  stand  against  them  a  living  wit- 
ness in  any  court  in  the  country;  and  therefore  whatever  crime  is  committed  in 
the  name  of  labor  organizations  is  committed  by  men  who,  while  probably  mem- 
bers, organize  for  criminal  purposes  entirely  outside  and  independent  of  such 
organizations. 

It  is  stated  on  what  is  accepted  as  reliable  authority  that  the  raid  on  the  Bunker 
HiU  on  April  29,  1899,  was  organized  by  a  few  men  who  came  from  MuUan  to 
G^m  and  there  secured,  I  understand,  12  others  from  Burke,  making  46  in  all; 
and  they  were  assisted  hy  a  few  from  Wardner;  and  the  raid  on  the  Bunker  Hill 
was  organized  at  a  midnight  hour,  and  without  the  consent  of  any  labor  union  or 
labor  organization .  In  fact ,  crimes  have  been  committed  in  this  district  in  the  name 
of  labor  organizations;  men  have  been  run  out  of  the  country  at  the  point  of  a 
gun;  men  have  been  murdered  supposed  to  be  inoffensive,  by  certain  union  men; 
shift  bosses  and  superintendents  have  been  killed  in  the  night;  and  it  has  all  been 
charged  up  to  labor  organizations,  and,  I  think,  without  any  foundation  whatever 
in  fact,  fiut  it  is  through  these  crimes  that  the  civil  officers,  in  conjunction  with 
the  military  forces,  have  made  up  what  they  consider  sufficient  ^ound  upon 
which  to  abridge  th«  liberty  of  contract  and  restrict  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  seek 
employment  in  an  honorable  vocation  from  any  person  willing  to  grant  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  employees  have  been  notified  oy  the  military  authorities  that 
they  might  have  their  choice  to  either  go  to  work  or  go  to  tne  bull  pen.  For 
example,  the  cooks  at  the  Helena-Frisco  boarding  house  were  given  the  option  to 
either  cook  for  the  nonunion  men  or  go  to  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  bull  pen? — A.  It  is  a  military  prison  at 
Wardner,  in  which  have  been  incarcerated  from  time  to  time  since  the  29th  of 
April  approximately  about  1,000  people;  possibly  it  does  not  go  over  800;  I  have 
not  kept  a  close  count  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  military  authority.  I  don*t  know  that  you  explained  fully  to 
what  extent  that  military  authority  nas  been  exercised  and  by  whom;  whether  it 
was  by  the  Federal  authorities  or  the  State  authorities.  Have  you  anything  fur- 
ther to  say  upon  that  subject? — ^A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  digress  a  little — the 
introduction  of  the  United  States  troops  into  this  district  was  welcomed  by  mine 
operator,  business  man,  ordinary  citizen,  and  members  of  labor  organizations. 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  cooperate  with  the  civil  authorities  only  to  do 
police  service  and  prevent  any  further  outbreaks  or  riotous  demonstrations,  and 
to  protect  the  civil  authorities,  the  constabulary,  and  judiciary  in  the  arrest,  trial, 
ana,  if  possible,  the  conviction  of  the  men  guilty  of  the  crime  committed  on 
Apnl  29, 1899.  But  instead  of  allowing  the  mine  operators  to  employ  faithful, 
law-abiding,  industrious  miners,  who  had  never  taken  any  part  in  any  criminal 
act  that  could  be  proven,  the  military  authorities  cooperated  with  the  civil,  under 
tiie  direction  of  General  Merriam,  to  subvert  the  local  government.  The  first 
effort  made  was  to  subvert  the  local  government  and  to  incarcerate  all  county 
commissioners,  charged  with  no  crime — the  offenses  with  which  they  were  charged 
were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  justified  imprisonment;  they  were  only  civil  offenses 
at  most,  and  yet  they  were  imprisoned,  guarded  by  the  United  States  soldiers, 
and  prevented  from  performing  the  functions  of  their  offices. 

The  authorities  boasted  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  appoint  a  new  set  of  county  commissioners,  and  thereby  subvert 
the  entire  county  government  by  the  assistance  of  the  new  county  officers.  The 
military  authorities  cooperated  in  these  outrages.  The  military  authorities  threw 
a  drag  net  over  the  entire  community.  They  arrested  every  x)erson  whom  they 
chan^d  to  meet,  without  regard  to  whether  he  was  a  business  man,  a  miner  or 
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laborer,  or  whether  he  was  a  member  of  labor  organizations  or  not.  They  made 
at  one  time  nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  this  entire  district.  Those  they  could  not 
crowd  in  the  bnll  pen  they  put  in  the  box  cars  under  guard:  and  they  maltreated 
them,  abused  them,  proscripted  them,  denied  the  right  of  religious  counsel  to  the 
dying,  denied  the  right  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  to  see  their  dying  sons 
and  brothers  and  husbands;  and  committed  what  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
military  outrages  ever  committed  in  this  country,  and  without  any  reason,  with- 
out any  justification.  If  there  was  a  raid  on  the  29th  of  April,  which  everyone 
concedes  there  was,  it  only  lasted  about  4  hours.  There  was  no  riot  before  it, 
and  there  was  no  riot  following  it;  there  was  no  opposition  to  civil  processes,  and 
there  was  no  resistance  to  arrest;  there  was  no  opposition  to  or  restriction  of  the 
processes  of  the  civil  courts,  and  yet  under  the  military  authority  and  domina- 
tion the  privilege  of  habeas  corpiis  was  suspended;  and  if  men  had  any  rights 
before  the  courts  they  could  not  secure  them,  because  the  entire  civil  authority 
was  subordinated  to  the  military  domination,  and  the  processes  of  the  courts 
were  inoperative.  They  had  under  mfiitary  guard  in  the  bull  pen  at  Wardner  at 
various  times  at  least  300  of  our  citizens,  against  whom  no  charge  was  ever  made, 
and  to  whom  no  trial  was  ever  granted;  and  those  who  were  released  were  with- 
out any  knowled|fe  of  the  cause  of  their  incarceration.  These  outrages  have  all 
been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  military  authorities,  under  the  conmiand  of 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  his  representative,  the  auditor  of  the  State, 
and  the  acting  sherijff  of  this  county,  Mr.  Hu^h  France.  The  people  expected 
the  military  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authority  and  restore  peace, 
revive  business  and  all  industries,  insure  liberty  of  contract  and  the  rights  of 
citizens  as  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  this  country,  but  instead  of  that  the 
operation  was  the  opposite. 

Q.  Were  these  so-called  outrages  practiced  by  the  military  a  result  of  the 
order  of  the  State  authorities  or  the  Federal  authorities? — A.  I  should  say  the 
State  authorities.  Merriam  was  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  State  authorities. 
I  have  never  found  anything,  either  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  War  Department,  that  warranted  the  acts  of  General  Merriam  or  the  soldiers 
or  any  of  the  military  authorities  here;  in  fact  the  orders,  if  I  understand  them, 
conflict  directly  with  the  action  of  those  to  whom  they  were  directed. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  of  several  boxes  of  dynamite  being  taken  from  some  point 
to  this  mill  and  the  raid  having  taken  place  there;  they  took  guns  also,  I  believe  you 
said.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  blowing  up  of  this  mill  was  contemplated  suffi- 
ciently long  in  advance  to  permit  the  parties  who  prompted  or  committed  that 
crime  to  make  such  preparation  for  it — send  for  amunition,  etc.? — ^A.  They  didn't 
have  to  send  for  it. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  it? — A.  They  did  not  own  the  dynamite;  the  dynamite 
did  not  belong  to  them;  it  belonged  to  the  Helena-Frisco  Company.  The  mining 
company  has  its  company  magazine,  in  which  is  stored  the  dynamite  in  large 

?[uantities,  and  from  the  magazine  it  in  taken  into  the  mines  in  small  quantities 
or  daily  use. 

Q.  Was  the  Helena-Frisco  CJompany  magazine  broken  open  by  these  i)eople  and 
an  amount  taken  l^om  it  such  as  you  have  named,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
company? — A.  Yes;  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  broken  open  or  whether  they 
had  a  key  and  went  in  and  took  it.  I  have  not  learned  whether  the  door  was 
broken  open. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  from  anyone  whether  they  had  a  key  or  secured  a  key 
to  open  that  magazine? — ^A.  No;  that  matter  has  never  entered  my  mind  before — 
whether  they  had  a  key  and  went  in  or  whether  they  broke  the  door  open. 

Q.  You  have  no  advice  to  give  this  commission  tending  to  show  that  anybody 
was  implicated  in  this  affair  other  than  the  men  who  went  there  and  took  the 
dynamite  and  blew  up  the  mill? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  heard  vag^ue  rumors 
but  not  sufficient  to  be  put  in  evidence. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  the  relations  between  the  miners  and  the  mining 
companies  prior  to  this  trouble  of  April  29,  1899,  were  agreeable  to  both  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  these  relations  would  still  be  maintained  were  it  not 
for  the  use  of  this  so-called  permit  to-day,  in  all  probability? — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  relationship  tnat  exists  between  the  mining  companies  and  those 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  raid  on  April  29,  1899.  I  don't  think  the  mining 
companies  in  this  district  would  have  retained  in  their  employ  any  person  whom 
they  knew  went  to  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April.  I  think  they  would  have  dis- 
charged them  anyway,  except  probably  a  large  number  whom  they  knew  were 
excited  and  went  out  of  curiosity.  You  will  understand  that  as  soon  as  these  men 
started  to  Wardner  it  broke  up  the  day  shift,  and  every  man  that  could  get  on  the 
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train  got  on  it.  When  the  train  came  here  to  Wallace  some  thonght  they  were 
simply  going  to  make  a  demonstration,  others  said  they  were  ffoing  to  nm  the 
nonunion  men  ont,  others  said  they  were  going  to  blow  up  the  mill,  and  there  was 
a  multiplicity  of  opinions.  I  made  an  enort  to  get  on  the  train,  but  it  pulled  out 
before  I  got  to  it,  and  so  I  went  to  Wardner  on  the  passenger  about  4  hours  later 
and  saw  the  explosion.  I  took  no  part  in  it,  however,  and  don't  approve  of  that 
way  of  making  a  labor  fight.  And  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the 
mining  corporations  and  their  employees  who  did  not  participate  in  this  outrage, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  x)emiit  that  relationship  would  not  have  been  disturbed, 
and  that  relationship  covered  the  great  body  of  employees  in  this  district  at  that 
time.  In  fact,  one  mine  operator,  Mr.  Frank  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  Tiger- 
Poorman  mine  at  Burke,  made  a  contract  to  reco^ize  his  men  after  the  x)ermit 
was  called  off,  providing  the  men  would  stay  while  the  permit  was  on,  but  the 
governor  of  the  state  boasted  that  he  would  keep  the  State  under  martial  law  for 
2  3^ears,  or  during  the  entire  term  of  his  office,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  destroy  the 
miners'  unions  in  this  district. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken,  then,  from  your  testimony  that  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ers, outside  of  this  one  company,  namely  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  ana  the 
employees  who  have  been  law-abiding  and  passive,  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor requiriuK  this  permit  is  equally  objectionable  to  ooth  sides,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mines  to  be  idle,  is  it? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  objectionable  to 
the  miners  than  to  the  mine  operators.  I  want  to  say  that  the  mine  operators 
would  have  accepted  all  their  union  men  coming  back  to  work,  I  think,  all  their 
faithful  employees,  had  it  not  been  for  the  permit.  I  want  to  say  that  it  embar- 
rasses both  the  mine  operator  and  the  miner,  but  it  embarrasses  the  miner  more 
than  the  mine  operator,  because  the  operator  has  other  places  from  which  to  draw 
labor,  and  the  miner  has  no  other  place  to  go  to  secure  labor,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  are  married  men  with  families  and  could  very  ill  afford  to  make  a  chan^; 
yet  they  would  not  sign  the  x)ermit.  Their  reasons  were  that  it  was  in  violation 
of  the  statutes  of  the  State  and  in  dero^tion  of  their  constitutional  liberty;  and 
tliat  if  they  should  ever  lose  their  position  here  after  signing  the  permit,  they 
would  be  barred  from  employment  in  any  union  camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  or  British  Columbia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  spoke  of  the  pump  men  being  forced  to  go  to  work. 
Do  you  know  that  to  be  true  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  At  the  x>oint  of  the 
bayonet.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time.  I  am  swearing  to  what  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson, of  the  Helena-Frisco,  told  me.  I  am  swearing  to  only  what  would  in 
a  court  of  record,  I  suppose,  be  permissible  testimony.  I  don't  know  what  the 
jud^e  would  rule;  but  Mr,  Culbertson  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  meeting — and 
coming  from  the  mining  operators'  side  and  from  a  mining  operator  himself,  I 
took  it  to  be  reliable;  and  1  also  received  the  matter  from  the  pump  men  them- 
selves, and  it  was  a  general  admission  that  nobody  denied.  In  fact.  Lieutenant 
Lyons  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  HUl  and  Sullivan  null  were 
they  paving  union  wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  paying  union  wages  to  any  of  their  employees? — ^A.  The  union 
rates  of  wages  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  is  $8.50  per  day  for  all  inside  men,  regardless 
of  what  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Inside  of  the  mm  or  mine? — A.  Inside  of  the  mine — the  miners  and  shov- 
elers,  or  muckers. 

<^.  They  were  not  paying  $3.50  per  day  inside  of  the  mine;  were  not  paying 
union  wages? — ^A.  No,  they  were  not  paying  union  wages.  The  mucker  is  an 
unskilled  laborer. 

Q.  And  on  whose  authority  were  the  troops  called  into  Idaho? — ^A.  By  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Q.  By  whose  authority  are  they  now  kept  here? — A.  By  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  employed  in  the  district  where  these  troubles  are? — 
A.  Approximately  2,000. 

Q.  And  you  say  about  800  went  to  Wardner?— A.  About  800  men.  But  I  should 
have  qualified  that  statement,  because  there  were  nine  cars,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
crowd  800  men  into  nine  cars.  There  were  box  cars  and  flat  cars,  and  one  coach, 
and  at  no  time  could  I  get  aboard  to  see  all  the  men  who  were  on  the  tr^. 
Some  were  on  the  inside  of  the  box  cars,  some  on  the  bumx)ers,  some  on  top  of 
the  cars.    They  were  so  located  that  at  no  one  point  could  I  see  all  the  men. 

Q.  About  300  of  them,  you  say,  were  armed  with  Winchesters  and  masked? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  about  300  of  them. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  these  go  from  Wallace,  or  did  they  come  from  above? — ^A.  I  dont 
think  anyone  went  from  Wallace;  they  came  from  above;  they  came  from  Mnl- 
Ian,  Burke,  Qem,  Blackbear,  Frisco,  and  the  little  towns  in  the  canyon,  and  were 
joined  by  men  from  the  Bunker  Hill  mine. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  been  brought  in  and  put  to  work  since  this  trouble 
from  the  outside  on  these  permits? — ^A.  About  450  men;  in  round  numbers,  500. 

Q.  How  manv  men  are  now  working  in  the  mines,  do  you  think?— A.  Well, 
about  that  number. 

Q.  Would  the  mine  owners  be  willing  now  to  have  this  permit  order  abro- 
gated?—A.  I  have  not  consulted  them  at  this  time. 
S.  You  don't  know? — ^A.  Not  at  this  time. 
.  You  spoke  about  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  having  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeing  those  who  were  djring  in  imprisonment;  how  many  of  them  died 
under  this  imprisonment? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  many  have  died.  Only  two  or 
three  or  four  have  died.  But  the  impression  I  desired  to  convey  was  that  persons 
who  were  at  the  point  of  death — ^for  instance,  Mrs.  Johnson,  right  here  at  the 
Banquet  Restaurant,  where  most  of  our  people  take  their  meals,  can  give  you  full 
t^timony  on  that  subject.  When  Mike  Devine  was  during  he  asked  that  he  be 
permitted  to  see  a  friend,  that  he  might  make  a  disposition  of  his  x)ersonal  prop- 
erty, and  that  was  denied.  When  he  was  dying,  when  he  realized  that  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  asked  that  a  priest  be  permitted  to  come  and  see  him,  and 
tha  privilege  was  denied  him,  and  it  created* considerable  dissatisfaction.  Louie 
Larson  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  many  days — I  think  we  received  news  of  his 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  and  friends  who  desired  to  see  him  were  denied  the 
privilege. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  here  for  the  last  6  or  7  years  between 
union  and  nonunion  men,  has  there  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  trouble? — ^A.  Not  since  1894.  In  1892  there  was  excessive 
trouble — riots,  and  a  miU  was  destroyed.  In  1894  there  was  some  trouble  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  only. 

Q.  Was  it  alleged  that  the  miners'  union  destroyed  the  mill  of  this  company? — 
A.  I  dont  know  whether  it  was  charged  to  the  miners'  union  or  not.  It  was  a 
war  in  1892.  The  mine  ox)erators  first  brought  in  the  guns;  guns  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  district  by  the  mine  operators  themselves;  but  I  was  not  a  resident 
here  at  that  time.  There  was  what  might  be  considered  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
11th  day  of  July,  1892.  Men  were  killed  on  both  sides;  it  was  analogous  to  the 
Homestead  trouble. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  express  the  opinion  very  emphatically  that  this  raid, 
destruction  of  the  mill,  and  murder  of  men  was  one  of  the  worst  blows  that  could 
have  been  struck  at  organized  labor? — ^A.  Yes:  and  detracts  from  the  respecta- 
bility and  honor  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  dont  mean  organizations  ^neraUy;  you  mean  the 
organized  labor  of  this  district,  don't  you? — ^A.  I  think  it  leaves  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  organized  labor  throughout  the  entire  country,  in  so  far  as  the  press 
is  able  to  fasten  the  public  mind  on  it  and  mold  public  sentiment.  The  domi- 
nant press  of  the  country  charges  this  crime  to  organized  labor,  and  it  reflects  upon 
the  cnaracter  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  an  unjust  reflection. — A.  Certainly,  it  would  be  an  unjust 
reflection,  for  I  don't  think  organized  labor  is  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  In  speaking  about  this  lieutenant  who  entered  the  pump  men's  hall  and 
forced  them  to  go  to  work  in  10  minutes'  time,  was  it  the  lieutenant  personally 
who  did  this  or  the  civil  officers? — A.  No;  it  was  the  lieutenant  personally — 
Lieutenant  Lyons. 

Q.  Was  there  no  civil  officer  with  him? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  might  have  been,  but  you  don't  know? — A.  Lieutenant  Lyons  at  the 
time  gave  the  orders  orally,  but  did  not  execute  them,  because  the  men  surren- 
dered and  returned  to  work. 

Q.  You  know  that  by  hearsay? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  it  by  hearsay,  but  the  hearsay 
was  general  and  never  contradicted  by  anyone,  but  admitted  by  all,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  an  absolute  fact. 

Q.  Were  these  permits  issued  to  the  men  by  officers  of  the  Army  or  by  civil 
officers?— A.  Civil  officers. 

Q.  That  permit  to  work  is  given  by  the  civil  and  not  by  the  military  officers?-— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  left  here  4  hours  after  the  mob  went  down  the  canyon 
ana  arrived  there  in  time  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  had  a  sheriff  in  this  county  at  that  time,  did  you  not?— A.  Yes. 
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Where  was  he? — A.  He  was  on  the  train  going  down  with  them. 
For  what  purpose  did  he  go? — A.  Went  down  to  see  if  he  could  not  stop  the 
raid.    He  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  Was  there  no  ofpportunity  for  him  to  gather  a  posse  and  to  turn  these  men 
from  their  Durpose?— A.  No:  I  don't  think  there  was  any  opportunity.  In  the 
first  place,  tne  Bunker  Hill  Company  had  a  company  of  men  armed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property— their  own  employees  who  did  not  join  the  union,  and  there 
may  have  been  some  union  men  among  them;  so  far  as  I  know  there  probably 
were.  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  some- 
where between  100  and  200  of  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  were  armed  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mine  and  the  property,  and  the  sheriff  and  civil  officers  relied 
largely  on  them  to  protect  the  property  against  anv  assault;  but  the  assault  that 
was  made  was  a  complete  surprise — like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  a  clear 
sky — and  yet  when  they  learned  that  the  men  were  coming  down  from  Canyon 
Creek  and  Mullan,  the  armed  guards  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  went  over  the 
hills  and  made  a  very  hasty  retreat  and  retired  in  disorder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Before  a  shot  was  fired? — A.  Before  the  arrival  of  anyone. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  knew  the  men  were  coming  some  time  before  the 
train  arrived? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  any  rumors  around  here? — ^A.  No. 

(J.  There  was  no  intimation  whatever  until  they  arrived  in  this  town  on  the 
tram? — A.  No.  In  t^e  morning  about  8  o'clock,  as  I  came  to  my  oflBce,  I  learned 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Standard,  Mr.  Harry  Allen,  that  the  mines  on 
Canyon  Creek  were  closed.  I  learned  that  through  the  Standard  oflBce  here.  My 
curiosity  was  excited  to  know  whether  they  were  closed  by  order  of  the  mine 
oi)erator8  or  by  order  of  the  miners,  but  I  didn't  learn.  After  that,  about  an  hour 
later,  the  train  rounded  the  curve  and  came  into  the  depot,  and  that  was  the  first 
intimation  we  had. 

'  Q.  You  stated  there  was  no  obstruction  to  civil  process  here  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  militia.  Could  you  state  whether  there  would  have  been  any  arrests  by 
the  civil  authorities  following  that  outrage  had  not  the  militia  been  called  in? 
Would  you  believe  that  anybody  in  this  oistrict  could  have  given  information 
upon  which  the  civil  authorities  could  have  acted? — A.  Yes,  I  think  a  reasonable 
attempt  would  have  been  made  to  arrest  and  punish  the  i)eri)etratorsof  the  crime. 
I  can  not  say,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been  as  successful  had  not  the 
soldiers  been  brought  here,  and  we  don't  make  any  objection  to  their  bringing 
the  soldiers  here,  but  we  want  the  soldiers  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority,  and  perform  police  service,  maintain  peace,  and  ijrotect  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Has  not  your  testimony  been  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  acting  subor- 
dinate to  the  State  authorities;  that  what  they  have  done  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  authorities? — A.  No;  I  wish  to  say  that  the  State  author- 
ities employed  the  military  authorities  to  do  acts  in  all  respects  un-American,  and 
acts  and  outrages  that  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  oy  the  civil  authorities 
had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  You  say  the  State  authorities  employed  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes;  and  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  military  so  far  as  the  military  forces  consented  and 
volunteered  to  commit  outrages  and  did  commit  outrages  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  civil  authorities,  in  violation,  as  I  honestly  believe,  of  their  orders  from  the 
War  Department. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  situation  and  of  this  crowd,  would  you  say 
that  if  Idaiho  had  had  an  available  militia  sufficient  to  perform  the  work  that  has 
been  performed  by  the  Federal  soldiers  the  same  course  would  have  been  pur- 
sued? Would  the  State  soldiers  have  come  in  and  done  the  work  the  Federal 
authorities  have  done? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  the  State  soldiers  would 
have  been  as  cruel  and  heartless  and  murderous  as  the  colored  companies  that 
they  first  introduced  in  this  district  early  in  May? 

Q.  Did  they  murder  anybody? — A.  No;  they  didn't  cold-bloodedly  murder  any- 
body, but  they  inaugurated  an  inquisition. 

Q.  Colored  soldiers? — A.  Yes.  They  arrested  a  man  in  this  town,  put  him  in  a 
box  car  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  and  gave  him  no  dinner.  At  night 
they  took  him  to  the  bull  jjen  at  Wardner.  They  gave  him  no  supper.  He  com- 
plained that  he  was  hungry;  they  threw  him  in  the  pen  and  bayoneted  him,  and 
mocked  him  when  he  complained  that  he  was  hungry;  and  the  captain  in  charge 
said:  *'  A  damn  sight  better  men  than  you  have  gone  without  supper; "  and  it  was 
not  until  11  o'clock  the  next  day  that  the  man  got  anything  to  eat.  I  don't  think 
the  State  militia  would  do  that. 
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Q.  The  captain  was  a  colored  man,  was  he? — A.  No.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name. 

Q.  Were  not  the  officers  of  the  company  white  men? — A.  Except  some  ser- 
geants, I  think  all  the  main  officers  were  white  men. 

Q.  Were  not  the  arrests  yon  spoke  of  made  by  order  of  the  officer  of  the  colored 
soldiers? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  so.    I  don't  know  for  certain,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  IMvate  soldiers  do  not  make  arrests  of  their  own  volition,  do  they? — A.  1 
don't  know.    I  did  not  have  any  personal  experience.    I  was  not  arrested. 

Q.  The  soldiers  are  here  by  anthority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  they  not?— A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  makes  it  man- 
datory upon  the  President  to  send  militia  into  the  State  upon  demand  of  the 
governor  of  the  State? — A.  Is  not  that  qualified? 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Will  not  the  militia  leave  this  State  as  soon 
as  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  does  not  want 
them  any  longer? — ^A.  I  presume  so,  yes. 

Q.  The  military  regime  will  be  lifted  by  the  governor  when  it  is  lifted?— A. 
The  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  uses  the  United  States  soldiers  for  ille^l  and 
unconstitutional  purposes,  and  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  sx)ecifically 
define  the  duties  of  General  Merriam  in  this  exigency,  and  yet  by  some  means,  by 
some  authority  not  known  to  the  public,  the  commanding  officers  are  permitted 
to  continue  the  violations,  or  were  permitted  to  continue  them  week  after  week — 
the  violations  of  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  and  the  violations  of  the 
laws  of  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  and  the  other  citizens  of  this  community  realize  that  the  troops  will 
leave  as  soon  as  the  governor  is  done  with  them? — A.  I  think  they  will,  yes. 
Their  mere  presence  is  no  grievance,  and  their  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  their  apprehension  or  rather  assistance  in 
the  apprehension  of  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  crime  are  benefits  that  we 
welcome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Your  objection  and  complaint  is  that  the  military  forces 
have  exceeded  their  just  authority  at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  say  that  organized  labor  condemns,  in 
common  with  other  citizens,  the  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  29th  of  April? — ^A. 
Yes. 

(^.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  miners'  union  or  organization  joins  with  officers  in 
trying  to  apprehend  the  guilty  parties? — ^A.  No,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
line  of  criminality  was  not  drawn  on  the  raid  on  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  or  the  killing  of  anybody,  but  the  line  of  criminality  was  drawn 
at  the  membership  in  the  miners'  unions,  and  before  this  investigation  is  over 
material  proof  will  be  offered  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  miners'  unions  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  an  arrest  and  incarceration.  The  orders  were  to 
arrest  all  members  of  miners'  unions,  and  they  were  all  arrested,  together  with 
others  that  were  never  members  of  a  union.  The  soldiers  even  went  into  Mon- 
tana, outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  martial  law  proclamation,  and  arrested 
and  brought  people  in  here. 

Q.  Did  the  miners'  union  ever  make  any  offer  or  suggestions  that  they  would 
aid  in  apprehending  the  real  criminals?— A.  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  get 
members  of  the  miners'  unions  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  believe,  as  an  organizer  of  labor,  that  when  criminals 
develop  in  their  organizations  they  should  be  the  first  to  assist  in  apprehending 
them? — A.  I  think  most  likely,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  sheriff  being  on  that  train.  What  did  he  do,  if  you 
know,  after  he  reached  Wardner? — A.  He  delivered  an  order  to  the  men,  a  sheriff'* 
order.    I  can  not  give  the  form  of  it,  but  it  was  a  prohibitive  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Bead  the  riot  act  to  them;  was  that  it?— A.  Not 
exactly  the  riot  act;  it  was  a  surrendering  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  I  suppose  a  command  to  keep  the  peace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Did  he  attempt  to  disarm  these  300  men? — ^A. 
No,  not  as  I  understand  it.    They  simply  put  him  under  a  eniard. 

Q.  They  took  him  in  charge? — ^A.  Yes.  As  I  understand,  from  what  I  could 
hear,  they  stood  him  up  in  the  corner  of  a  box  car  with  his  face  to  the  comer  and 
a  gun  at  his  back,  and  didn't  allow  him  to  turn  around.  After  they  got  to 
Wardner  he  went  out  to  deliver  his  orders,  and  they  simply  took  him  in  cruurge  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  anything. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside? — A.  Here. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  on  the  train? — A.  Here. 
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Q.  Did  he  have  any  assistants  with  him?— A.  No;  his  deputy  was  in  Wardner 
at  the  time. 

Only  had  one  depnty? — A.  Yes,  at  Wardner. 

Where  is  he  now? — ^A.  In  the  bull  i)en. 

Under  what  charge? — ^A.  No  charge  whatever;  surrendered  to  them  in  court 
here  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Wnat  reason  did  they  give  in  court  or  elsewhere  for  holding  him  there?— A. 
No  reason.  The  deputy  sheriff,  Tom  Heany,  is  the  ex-sheriff  of  this  county.  He 
made  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  officers  the  county  ever  had. 
Both  citizens  and  mine  ox)erators  praised  him  for  his  official  acts,  his  good  con- 
duct, and  efficient  service.  He  was  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Wardner.  and  was  under 
the  direction,  or  rather  acting  under  the  advice,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  people  and 
Mr.  Burbidge;  and  when  it  was  learned  over  the  telephone  that  this  train  was 
headed  for  Wardner,  at  their  suggestion  he  remained  at  the  town.  Understand 
the  concentrator  is  at  least  2  miles  from  Wardner,  at  Wardner  Junction,  or  a  little 
town  called  Kellogg,  and  it  was  not  known  and  could  not  be  known  whether  j^is 
raid  was  intended  lor  the  mill  or  the  mine.  The  supposition  of  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  their  actions  and  suggestions  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  was  that  the  raid 
would  De  made  on  the  mine,  and  they  therefore  desired  the  deputy  sheriff  to  stay 
about  town.  Men  with  arms  in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hul  Company  imme- 
diately went  to  the  mine,  but  instead  of  the  mine  the  raid  was  on  the  mill.  After 
it  was  found  out  that  the  raid  was  to  be  made  on  the  mill,  even  then  no  one  could 
tell  whether  or  not  the  raid  on  the  mill  would  not  also  be  followed  by  a  raid  on 
the  mine.  It  was  so  hastily  gotten  up  that  no  one  had  time  to  appoint  deputies. 
The  outward  indication  was  that  there  was  no  trouble,  but  that  all  was  over; 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  would  not  unionize  the  men  and  would  not  pay  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  union  rate,  and  that  the  result  of  the  strike  early  in  April  would  be 
the  same  as  the  strike  of  1894,  and  that  the  union  miners  would  have  to  wait  a 
more  favorable  season  before  they  could  unionize  the  men  or  get  the  union  rate.' 
O.  You  spoke  of  the  county  commissioners  also  being  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  What  charge  is  against  the  county  commissioners?  There  must  be  something 
that  they  have  done  or  failed  to  do. — ^A.  I  submit  in  answer  to  that  Bartlett  Sin- 
clair's own  statement;  his  own  interview,  in  his  own  organ,  or  the  organ  that  is 
championing  his  side  of  the  case  [reading  from  Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash. ,  dated  Jxme  16, 1899] : 

**  Wardner,  Idaho,  June  15,  It  was  necessary  to  break  up  meetings  of  the 
county  commissioners,  and  therefore  Commissioners  Boyles  and  Stimson  were 
placed  under  arrest.  With  them  in  the  bull  pen  a  quorum  of  the  board  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  organization  would  be  prevented  from  passing  any  orders 
pernicious  to  the  public  safety,'  declared  Bartlett  Sinclair  in  answer  to  questions 
as  to  why  the  two  men  were  detained  in  the  bull  pen  here. 

a  i  Whv  wasn't  Simmons,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  also  arrested? '  Mr.  Sin- 
clair smiled  slightly.  *  That  was  one  of  the  incomprehensible  instances  of  execu- 
tive clemency,'  he  added.  *  He  wasn't  around  when  the  other  two  were  seized  and 
it  wasn't  necessary  to  get  him.  Perhaps  that  explains  it.' 
**  *  Was  the  liberty  of  Stimson  and  Boyles  dangerous  fo  the  community? ' 
" '  Yes;  we  thought  so.  They  might  meet  and  incite  the  people  of  the  county  to 
overt  acts,  and  they  might  order  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys  illegally.' 

"  *  Could  that  have  been  stopped  by  ordering  the  treasurer  not  to  recognize  their 
authority  in  matters  of  county  funds? ' 

**  *  Yes,  that  might  have  been  effective;  but  we  considered  it  better  to  place  the 
two  men  in  custody.'" 

Q.  Have  they  removed  these  commissioners  from  office  since? — ^A.  Yes;  and  for 
the  same  cause  they  can  remove  every  other  county  commissioner  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 
Q.  Remove  the  chairman? — ^A.  Yes. 

Remove  all  three? — ^A.  Yes. 

Remove  the  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes. 

As  a  precaution,  as  you  understand — ^they  feared  they  might  do  something? — 
A.  I  think  they  did  it  through  pure  cussedness. 

They  had  committed  no  overt  act? — A.  No. 

They  were  on  this  train? — A.  No. 

Were  they  at  Wardner?— A.  No. 

No  criminal  charge  whatever? — ^A.  No;  the  only  charge  they  brought,  or 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  raid  of  April  29,  was  that  the  commissioners  didn't 
meet  and  take  precautionary  measures  to  prevent  it.  Being  surprised  as  much  as 
the  Bunker  HiU  Company,  or  anyone  else,  there  was  no  opportunity  or  time  for 
commissioners'  meetings. 
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Did  they  acquiesce?— A.  No. 

Did  the  sheriff  or  county  commissioners  seek  to  protect  the  x)eople  after  the 
raiS  on  the  29th  of  April?— A.  I  think  they  did  everything  they  could  do. 

Q.  In  other  words,  did  they  commit  overt  acts? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Though  they  feared  no  rebuffs? — ^A.  You  may  not  clearly 
understand.  The  day  of  the  raid,  April  29,  was  as  peaceable  a  day  in  this 
community,  in  this  mining  district,  as  the  day  before  the  raid  or  the  day  after. 
All  the  men,  after  coming  back  on  the  train,  after  blowing  up  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill,  went  to  work.  The  governor  immediatelv  put  the  county  under  martial 
law,  sent  the  State  auditor  here  to  execute  nis  orders  and  subordinate  the 
civil  authority.  The  sheriff  could  not  act;  the  county  commissioners  could  not 
act;  the  civil  officers  were  subordinated;  they  were  supplanted  by  martial-law 
orders  and  martial-law  officers,  and  therefore  simply  rested  in  abeyance  until  the 
soldiers  got  their  martial-law  orders  and  everyUimg  organized.  And  the  first 
thin^  they  did  was  to  throw  a  drag  net  over  the  district,  arrested  the  county  com- 
missioners, and  threw  them  in  the  bull  pen.  The  attorney-general  of  the  State 
came  up  here  and  instituted  proceedings  against  the  county  commissioners,  charg- 
ing them  with  holding  meetings  in  the  city  of  Murray,  20  miles  from  here,  on  the 
9th  day  of  January  last,  and  in  that  meetmsf  drawing  the  jury  that  was  to  serve 
in  this  county;  and  claiming  that  it  was  an  illegal  act;  and  yet  when  the  meeting 
was  called  at  Murray  it  was  the  county  seat;  the  i)eople  had  voted  to  change  it  to 
this  point;  the  snow  at  that  time  was  8  feet  deep  over  the  summit  and  the  safes 
could  not  be  removed;  there  was  no  place  ready  here;  vaults  had  to  be  built;  the 
county  jail  had  to  be  prepared,  and  the  county  officers  were  all  there.  The  law 
required  them  to  meet  where  the  county  records  were,  and  that  was  why  they 
could  not  hold  the  meeting  at  l^s  place.  The  county  attorney  advised  them  to 
meet  there,  where  they  would  have  access  to  the  county  records,  so  they  met  there 
and  transacted  their  business,  and  drew  the  jury.  The  first  charge  made  against 
them  was  that  their  acts  were  illegal,  and  yet  the  meeting  on  the  9th  day  of  Jan- 
uary was  called  by  their  predecessors.  That  was  the  meeting  where  their  bonds 
were  fixed.  Then  the  attorney-general  charged  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers with  having  paid  Mr.  Simmons,  one  member  of  the  board,  $6,000  for  repairing 
a  clock,  without  any  charge  that  the  service  was  not  faithfully  rendered.  He  then 
charged  the  county  commissioners  with  having  paid  another  member  $54  for  road 
work,  and  the  road  stands  there  a  living  witness  of  faithful  services.  It  was  tea^m 
work  and  was  good  work.  These  were  the  charges  that  they  made,  and  they  con- 
tinued down  until  they  reached  the  question  of  the  bonds  of  certain  county 
officers,  and  said  that  the  county  commissioners  had  approved  bonds  of  county 
officers  in  excess  of  the  amount  on  which  the  sureties  on  tne  bonds  had  paid  taxes 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  removed  for  omissions  of  duty  during  or  immediately 
preceding  or  succeeding  the  riots? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  on  some  old  technical  charges? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  the  sheriff  removed  on  some  old  charge  or  some  recent  one? — ^A.  I 
didnt  hear  the  trial  of  the  sheriff.    I  was  away  during  that  time. 

Q.  Has  Major  Smith  been  in  charge  from  the  beginning?— A.  No;  Idont  think 
80.  If  you  mean  Major  Smith,  who  is  now  at  Wardner,  he  was  here  last  year. 
I  saw  him  here  last  year.  I  have  learned  that  Major  Smith  is  a  very  satisfactory 
gentleman.  Major  Smith  told  Bfuilett  Sinclair,  when  he  went  away,  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  incarceration  of  persons  against  whom  no  charge  had 
been  filed,  those  persons  against  whom  there  was  no  reasonable  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing;  and  within  the  last  10  days  he  has  released  from  the  Dull  pen 
between  75  and  100  people  in  the  absence  of  Sinclair. 

Q.  At  present  is  there  any  odious  act  being  done  by  the  military,  so  far  as  yon 
know? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any  at  present,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  has  not  been  within  the  past  few  days. 

Q.  Your  criticism  is  on  the  action  of  the  military  at  the  inception  of  the  trou- 
ble?— ^A.  Yes;  during  the  first  5  or  6  weeks,  or  4  weeks  following  the  raid  on 
April  29. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  who  wrote  this  order  that  is  signed  **  By 
order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  audi- 
tor? " — ^A.  No.  That  is  the  proclamation  that  was  posted  on  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles  in  this  district. 

Q.  Who  woidd  you  presume  to  be  the  author  of  that  proclamation?— A.  I 
assume  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  and  General  Mer- 
riam  are  the  authors  of  it;  at  least  General  Merriam  examined  and  approved 
it.    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  General  wrote  it  with  hlQ  own  pen. 
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Q.  Who  do  you  suppose  is  the  author  of  the  bl^k  permits  that  are  attached  to 
the  proclamation? — A.  The  governor  assumes  the  responsibility  for  that. 

Q.  That  order  was  the  work  of  the  governor? — ^A.  I  think  so;  ves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  the  miners  in  thig 
district,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  miners,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  xmion  prior  to  the  trouble  of  April  29?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  about  2,000  members  only,  approximately? — A.  Without 
reference  to  miners  from  two  allied  organizations.  I  think  there  are  more  if  you 
take  the  outside  organizations. 

What  is  the  whole  number?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Three  thousand? — A.  I  don't  think  that  many;  between  2,000  and  8,000. 

^  There  were  800  men  on  the  train  when  it  passed  through  here  en  route  for 
Wardner  the  mominx  of  the  raid?— A.  I  said  800;  but,  as  I  understand,  there  may 
not  have  been  more  tnan  400.  Ko  one  could  tell  how  many  were  on  the  inside  of 
the  cars. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  the  men  who  were  on  that  train  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  what  was  Koing  to  take  place,  and  that  they  were  g^ing  there  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  parties  to  this  destruction  of  property? — 
A.  No,  I  don't  thmk  that  one-third  or  one-ouarter  of  them  knew  anything  about 
what  was  going  to  be  done;  nor  did  more  tnan  one-fourth  of  them  x>articipate  in 
any  act  of  violence;  they  staved  on  the  train,  on  the  cars  and  about  the  tram,  and 
the  crimes  were  committed  half  a  mjle  distant  down  the  track.  When  I  got  to 
Wardner  on  the  jMissen^er  train  2  hours  later,  and  just  preceding  the  explosion, 
the  men  who  were  particinating  in  the  crime  were  out  there  at  the  mill  away 
from  the  train.  You  could  hardly  perceive  muoh,  from  the  apx>earance  of  the 
train  when  it  went  through  here,  there  were  so  many  people  on  it;  and  a  number 
could  have  joined  them — the  number  could  possibly  have  been  doubled  and  still 
have  been  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Q.  Were  these  tnat  got  off  the  train  restrained,  or  was  there  no  effort  made  to 
restrain  them  from  any  act  of  violence? — A.  I  dont  know. 

Q.  You  have  not  learned  of  any? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  number  left  the  tram  and,  went  to  the  mill? — A.  I  said  that  about 
800  wore  masks  and  carried  guns;  but  I  think  that  that  is  undoubtedly  a  mis- 
taken statement,  because  when  they  came  back  after  the  explosion  to  the  train, 
they  got  up  and  stood  on  the  flat  cars  and  box  cars.  I  was  on  the  ground  by  the 
depot,  and  when  the  discharge  of  Winchesters  began  to  become  incessant  I  got  on 
the  train  where  they  were,  as  safety  required  it. 

Q.  ^B^  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  men  were  shooting  off  their  g^^ns  at  the  train? — A. 
At  nothing. 

Q.  I  mean  the  men  on  the  train?— A.  Yes;  there  was  a  general  firing  of  shots. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  the  mill- that  was  destroyed  in  operation  on  the 
day  of  the  explosion? — A.  No;  everybody  had  deserted  it  hours  before;  they 
deserted  the  mine. 

Q.  The  charge  of  destroying  that  property  has  been  credited  to  organized  labor, 
has  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  commission  would  like  to  know  from  you,  if  possible,  or  from  other 
witnesses  that  come  before  it,  how  that  charge  can  be  successfully  refuted?  If 
there  were  between  2,000  and  8,000  organizea  men  in  this  district  prior  to  that 
time,  and  about  800  of  these  men  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  this  property, 
how  can  the  charge  made  against  the  organized  workingmen  of  this  district  oe 
successfully  refuted? — A.  It  can  be  successfully  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  propo- 
sition of  destroying  the  mill,  or  doing  other  acts  of  violence,  was  never  proposed 
in  the  labor  union,  was  never  discussed  in  the  labor  union  of  this  district,  ana  was 
never  authorized,  counseled,  or  advised  by  the  oflicers  of  the  union;  that  the  crime 
was  committed  by  an  ^^egation  of  individuals  irrespective  of  the  union.  I  was 
in  the  Gem  union  on  Friday  night,  April  28,  the  night  preceding  the  raid  in  the 
morning.  There  were  present  only  the  ordinary  members,  numbering  probably 
between  60  and  100,  ana  the  order  of  business  was  carried  out  in  its  usual  form. 
The  question  of  sick  benefits,  hospital  credits,  dues,  etc.,  was  discussed.  A  large 
part  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  on  the  question  of  purchasing  a  monument  to 
Tom  O'Byme,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  strike  in  1892,  and  who  was  respected  by 
the  members  of  the  union  and  by  the  mine  owners.  The  mine  owners  and  opera- 
tors themselves  had  contributed  some  of  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  his  monu- 
ment. I  was  commissioned  to  purchase  the  monument,  having  been  a  marble- 
carver  and  builder  during  11  years  of  mv  life.  I  went  to  Sx)okane  to  make  the 
selection,  and  came  back  with  figures,  and  went  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  union, 
and  we  spent  a  long  time  discussing  it,  and  the  proposition  was  accepted.  That 
was  the  character  or  the  work  that  the  union  transacted  in  my  presefnce.    There 
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was  no  reference  made  to  the  Bnnker  Hill  trouble,  save  what  I  said  myself  in  a 
short  talk  to  the  union — that  the  Bunker  Hill  trouble  now  being  over  we  could 
not  imionize  the  men  then,  but  would  have  to  wait  for  other  opi)ortunitie8  to 
strengrthen  our  membership  and  use  our  moral  suasion.  I  talked  to  the  union  a 
short  time  along  the  line  that  the  mill  was  now  being  ox>erated,  and  the  mine  was 
being  operated,  and  there  was  no  use  to  fixht  any  longer;  but  that  we  could  now 
give  our  attention  to  local  affairs ,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was  nothing 
said  that  bore  on  the  question  of  any  trouble  or  violence  or  any  raid  or  any  riot  or 
any  intimation  oi  that  Jdnd.  Nothing  was  said  or  done  there  outside  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  organization,  except  what  I  said  myself.  There  was  no  committee 
from  any  other  union  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  state  that  General  Merriam  confiscated  the  records 
and  property  of  the  local  unions? — A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect? — ^A.  The  records  of  the  Burke  union  were  confis- 
cated— ^records  of  the  treasurer;  but  I  don^t  know  how  or  on  whose  authority. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  the  other  unions  confiscated? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were;  but  they  took  everything  in  the  Jiall  at  MuUan,  even  to  the  baggage  of 
a  theatrical  company. 

Q.  Soldiers  and  troops  took  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  leading  up  to  is  simply  this:  If  action  had  been  taken  bv 
the  local  unions,  or  any  of  them,  m  connection  with  the  destruction  of  this  mill, 
and  the  records  had  been  seized  or  confiscated  afterwards,  is  it  not  likely  that  such 
records  would  be  made  public;  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  would 
make  them  public?— A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  impossible  to  organize  a  trade 
organization  upon  the  present  basis  of  membership  and  have  them  all  criminals 
(and  the  membership  of  the  trade  organizations  must  all  be  criminals  and  all  have 
criminal  intentions  to  make  a  secret  plan  and  plot  to  do  crime) ,  and  those  who 
are  opx>osed  to  crime — ^the  law-abiding,  x>eaceable  citizens  constituting  the  mem- 
bership of  each  local  union — ^would  expose  it  in  a  moment,  and  the  other  members, 
if  there  was  any  criminal  intent.  For  that  reason  it  is  impossible  for  a  trades 
organization  to  conspire  to  do  crime.  If  it  is  done  by  members  of  trades  organi- 
zations, it  is  done  entirely  independent  of  the  unions  or  organizations  themselves. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  arrest  being  made  in  Montana  by  State  or  Federal  troops. 
Was  that  arrest  made  in  that  State  without  consulting  the  proper  authorities  of 
that  State? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  indicating  that  they  were  consulted? — ^A. 
I  saw  some  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  governor  protesWd  arainst  it,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantlev)  Have  the  unions  been  permitted  to  hold  any  meetings 
since  the  raid  in  this  district? — ^A.  I  don't  know  wnether  they  have  been  permitted 
to  hold  any  meetings  or  not. 

S.  Do  they  hold  meetings?— A.  They  do  hold  meetings. 
.  Do  they  hold  regular  meetings? — ^A.  I  think  not.    I  have  not  been  inside  of 
a  union  meetingsince. 

Q.  Has  any  official  action  been  taken  since  by  the  unions  deprecating  the  raid? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  was  up  in  our  union  at  Gtem  just  a  few  minutes 
preceding  my  departure  for  the  East. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  public  demonstration  of  the  members  denouncing 
the  blowing  up  of  the  mill?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  union  in  this  district  now  that  has  an 
addng  quorum. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  any  of  the  miners  in  this  district  now  forming  other 
unions,  different  from  the  union  which  was  in  control  here  previous  to  this  riot? — 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    They  may  be,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

(On  July  28,  1899,  at  4  p.  m.,  the  witness  again  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his 
testimony  as  follows:) 

The  charge  has  been  made  here,  and  sustained  by  testimony,  that  the  miners' 
union  was  a  lawless  organization.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  testified  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  no  time,  when  outrages  were  com- 
mitted or  lawless  acts  perpetrated  upon  the  innocent  citizens,  did  the  miners' 
unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  make  any  protest  or  express  their  opposition  to  it. 
I  wish  to  say  that  last  October,  when  Mr.  Dan  Oonner  was  run  out  of  Canyon 
Creek  by  armed  men,  he  was  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  at  Burke,  in  good 
standing  for  some  time,  and  if  run  out  of  the  canyon  by  the  miners'  union  it  was 
a  case  of  running  out  one  of  their  own  members.  Conner  came  to  Wallace,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  first  places  visited  by  him  in  the  county  was  the  office  of  the 
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Idaho  State  Tribune,  at  that  time  the  official  orffan  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  I  sat  with  Mr.  Conner  a  long  time,  and  questioned  him  very  extensively 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  miners*  union;  that  the  cause  of  his  treatment 
was  purely  a  x)ersonal  matter  between  himself  and  the  4  men  who  ran  him  out, 
and  I  wish  to  read  his  statement  in  the  issue  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune  of  October 
2/d,  1898.     (Reading:) 

'*  We  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  for  nearly  20  years,  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  the  great  national  labor  strikes  in  this  countrji  during  the  past 
10  years.  We  will  fight  as  long  and  as  hard  for  the  just  claims  of  labor  as  any 
other  man  in  America.  But  we  will  not  supxx>rt  lawlessness  and  crime  even  when 
conmiitted  by  or  in  the  name  or  labor.  The  outrage  conmiitted  at  the  Standard 
mine  last  Friday  ni^ht  was  a  disgrace  to  the  entire  community.  The  4  masked 
men  who,  armed  with  revolvers,  seized  Dan  CJonner,  a  shift  boss  for  the  Standard 
mine  at  Mace,  and  forced  him  to  leave  under  threats  of  death,  committed  a  crime 
for  which  they  should  be  given  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  The  miners'  union, 
however,  should  not  in  any  wise  be  held  responsible  for  the  crime.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Conner  he  stated  positively  that  the  whole  affair  was  the  oul^owth 
of  a  personal  matter  between  nimself  and  the  4  men  who  assaulted  him,  and 
that  the  miners'  union  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  a  most  revolting  crime  was  committed,  and  if  Mr.  Conner's  identifi- 
cation of  the  perpetrators  is  correct,  it  was  committed  by  men  who  were  at  the 
time  or  had  been  members  of  the  miners'  union.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion  the 
miners'  union  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice 
and  place  its  seal  of  condemnation  on  all  such  villainous  crimes.  Handicapped  as 
they  are  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Conner  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offending  x>arties,  they  should  show  their  ^ood  intentions  and  their  respect  for 
law  and  order.  No  honorable  labor  organization  can  afford  to  commend  even  by 
its  silence  a  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members.  Dan  Conner  jna,j  have  been 
a  very  offensive  shift  boss.  We  have  made  no  inquiry  concerning  his  standing 
with  the  workmen,  but  if  he  was  the  meanest  man  in  all  the  world  there  was  an 
honorable  and  x)eacef ul  way  of  displacing  him  for  a  more  agreeable  i)erson.  Labor 
can  not  expect  honorable  treatment  by  encouraging  dishonorable  acts." 

In  the  same  issue  and  without  the  union  knowing  the  contents  of  that  editorial, 
or  what  the  editorial  complexion  of  their  organ  would  be  on  the  subject,  the 
Burke  Miners'  Union,  the  union  to  which  the  Standard  employees  belonged,  and 
to  which  Dan  Conner  belonged,  in  which  he  held  membership,  passed,  j^revious 
to  the  issue  in  which  said  editorial  appeared,  the  following  resolution,  which  reso- 
lution appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune  with  the  editorial  I 
have  just  read.    (Beading:) 


i( 


ALL  HONOR  TO  BUBKE  MINEBS'  UNION. 


*'  The  Burke  Miners'  Union  expresses  its  rigid  adherence  to  law  and  order.  It 
throws  the  lie  back  into  the  teeth  of  the  Spokane  Review.  It  does  all  that  any 
honorable  body  of  men  could  do  to  maintain  its  standing  in  a  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  community.  All  honor  to  the  men  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  honor- 
able organized  labor  of  this  district.  The  public  will  commend  them  for  this 
manly  stand  taken,  and  there  is  not  a  labor  organization  in  this  country  that  will 
not  stand  with  the  Burke  union.  Following  are  the  resolutions  which  Burke 
sends  to  the  public  through  the  Tribune: 

**  *  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  4  masked  men  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 21  took  Mr.  Dan  Conners  from  the  Standard  Mine  and  ordered  him,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  inside  of  3  days;  and 

**  *  Whereas  this  union  holds  no  animosity  toward  Mr.  Conners,  who  has  always 
proved  himself  a  true  union  man;  and 

** "  Whereas  the  Spokane  Review,  with  its  usual  virulence,  attempts  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  miners'  union:  Therefore  be  it 

*' '  Resolved,  That  Burke  Miners'  Union,  in  regn^lar  session  assembled,  denounces 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  who  have  so  violentiy  dis- 
turbed the  peaceable  and  friendly  spirit  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
mine  owners  of  this  district  and  their  employees  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
personal  animosity  and  spite;  and  be  it  further 

''^Resolved,  That  Burke  Miners'  Union  courts  the  fullest  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  the  guilty  ones  to  justice, 
and  be  it 
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' ' '  Beaolvedj  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolntions  be  sent  to  oar  official  organ,  the 
Idaho  State  Tribune ,  for  publication. 

"  *  Paul  Corcoran. 
**'JoHN  Meagher. 
"•D.  A.  Martin. 
***P.  J.  Corcoran. 
**  *  David  Porter. 
"  *  William  Bolan.'  " 

Signed  by  Paul  Corcoran,  the  man  who  has  jnst  been  sentenced  to  17  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  I  desire  to  snbmit  this  in  derogation  of  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
France  and  Mr.  Bnrbidge,  that  the  miners'  unions  are  criminal  organizations,  as 
organizations.  I  also  desire  to  say  further  that  loiowledge  has  just  come  to  me 
from  reliable  sources  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  William  Powers,  president  of  the  Mul- 
lan  Miners'  Union.  He  was  arrested  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  stage 
in  the  cit^  of  Mullan  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  this  commission,  and  is 
now  a  prisoner  and  in  the  custody  of  the  officers,  and  denied  the  privilege  of 
appearing  here,  as  stated  by  parties  who,  I  think,  are  now  in  this  room.  I  tmnk 
the  statement  can  be  corroborated  by  citizens  of  Mullan  now  in  this  room  that 
his  arrest  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  giving  any  testimony  before 
this  commission. 

Q.  (By  ]St&.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anv  idea  of  the  facts  about  which  this  gentle- 
man desired  and  intended  to  testify  before  this  commission? — A.  No;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  context  of  the  subjects  he  desired  to  treat;  but  it  was  told  around 
Mullan  that  he  was  coming  down  here  to  testify  before  this  commission.  He 
approached  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  coming  here  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  is  now  in  custody  of  the  officers.  He  was  arrested  by  deputies  and  soldiers 
on  guard. 

I  nave  a  few  copies  ot  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  that  I  desire 
to  submit,  together  with  the  constitution  of  the  organization;  and  I  desire  to  empha- 
size what  I  nave  previousljr  testified  to— that,  from  conversations  with  members 
of  the  miners'  unions  and  citizens  generally,  I  have  to  say  that  we  do  not  object 
and  never  have  objected  to  the  in&oduction  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order;  in  other  words,  we  want  them  to  come  here 
and  assist  in  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  men  guilty  of  crime.  Our  objection  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  instead  of  doin^  that  tney  come  here  and  persecute  our 
peaceable  and  leading  citizens  for  their  virtues,  and  that  is  our  contention.  We 
deny  in  toto  that  the  miners'  unions  are  lawless;  we  know  they  may  have  lawless 
members,  the  same  as  any  other  society;  such  may  even  be  found  in  religious 
organizations. 

I  think  it  can  be  substantiated  by  reliable  testimony  that  the  effort  to  subvert 
the  government  of  Shoshone  County  carried  with  it  not  only  that,  but  an  effort 
to  perpetuate  and  restore  at  least  $100,000  in  bonds,  the  validity  of  which  is  now 
in  litigation  in  the  courts  of  this  county.  There  is  also  a  suit  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  now  resting  against  the  county  treasurer,  restraining  that  officer  from 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  gn^ound  that  the  bonds  are  fraudulent.  By  the 
displacement  of  the  county  officers  and  the  county  commissioners  it  is  made  pos 
sibfe  for  the  holders  of  these  bonds  to  have  their  case  taken  from  the  courts  and 
their  claim  restituted  and  about  $20,000  in  interest  paid  to  them,  and  their  full 
claim  allowed,  of  about  $120,000,  and  paid  to  them,  which,  according  to  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  passed  upon  x>arallel  cases,  which  claims 
were  contracted  in  fraud. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  other  witnesses  before  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  i)olitical  affairs  here.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear 
whether  you  believe  as  these  other  witnesses  do  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
governor  to  overturn  the  Populist  majority  in  this  county  by  the  course  he  is 
pursuing? — A.  I  cap  only  say  from  ^s  acts.  I  can  only  judge  from  his  acts  and 
not  from  the  word  of  the  governor.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Kovemor's  friends  that 
he  has  very  strong  Senatorial  aspirations,  and  that  in  all  probability,  unless  he 
gets  the  Hhoshone  County  delegation  in  tne  legislature,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him 
to  secure  an  election. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  yourself  believe  that  politics  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  movement? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  say  politics  is  all  there  is  in  it. 
I  think  they  are  attempting  several  things  that  won't  stand.  I  think  they  are 
attempting  to  revive  a  fraudulent  claim  and  collect  about  $20,000  in  interest 
a^fnst  the  county.  They  are  attempting  in  the  same  action  to  dissolve  the 
miner's  union  and  in  the  same  action  to  place  a  few  of  their  favored  friends  in 
public  office  and  change  the  xK>litical  complexion  of  the  county  and  to  conserve 
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their  political  interests  in  the  futnre.  I  don't  think  any  better  evidence  need  be 
introduced  than  the  fact  of  this  action  being  brought  in  the  courts  of  Shoshone 
County  to  prosecute  the  county  commissioners  and  to  subvert  the  county  govern- 
ment by  the  displacement  of  the  county  commissioners,  against  whom  no  criminal 
charges  can  be  mdde.  There  is  further  evidence  incidental  to  this  conviction — 
they  arrested  the  editor  of  the  Mullan  Mirror,  one  of  the  reform  organs  pub- 
lished at  Mullan,  Idaho,  and  put  him  in  the  bull  pen,  without  any  charge,  unless 
the  charge  of  sedition  was  made,  the  object  bemg  to  destroy  criticism.  They 
afterwards  confiscated  the  plant,  or  enough  of  it  to  destroy  its  efficiency,  and 
denied  the  rights  of  the  civil  courts  when  a  writ  of  replevin  was  granted,  and 
refused  to  return  the  proi)erty  or  to  leave  it  in  court.  Tne  editor  was  kept  in  the 
bull  pen  for  a  long  time  and  released  without  any  knowledge  of  any  charge  and 
without  any  action  lodged  in  any  court  against  him.  The  gentleman  is  in  this 
room.  If  tne  commission  desires  to  hear  from  him  he  is  ready  to  respond.  But 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  action  of  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, indicate  that  their  advances  are  very  far-reaching,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
mere  question  of  arresting,  trying,  and  convicting  men  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
blowing  up  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator  on  the  29th  of  April,  or  the  commission 
of  any  crime.  It  is  a  contest  of  itself  against  principles — politics  against  the 
people.    I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  coming  to  the  Coeur  d'AJenes  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mining  properties  over  which  this  trouble  occurred  were  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  I  gathered  that  information  from  labor  men 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  reading  the  labor  papers.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
wanted  to  have  that  fact  brought  out  in  the  evidence  before  this  commission,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  manager  of  this  concern  testified  under  oath 
and  without  any  equivocation  whatever  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no 
interest  in  these  mines,  and  I  asked  one  well-informed  man  this  morning  and  he 
replied  that  he  thought  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
not  concerned  in  these  mines.  I  think  that  the  impression  that  has  gone  to  the 
laboring  men  of  the  world  very  largely  appears  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  I 
have  seen  some  copies  of  it,  one  copy  of  which  you  submitted  here  yesterday,  and 
I  notice  articles  in  that  paper  which  I  had  seen  copied  in  the  labor  press  of  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know,  whether  you  can  state  of 
your  own  knowledge,  that  these  properties  are  the  properties  of  the  Standstrd  Oil 
Company? — A.  I  have  no  authentic  record  from  which  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
whetner  the  Bunker  Hill  property  is  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  not, 
and  my  information  on  tne  subject  is  without  authentic  foundation.  When  I 
came  here,  business  men,  miners,  professional  men,  everybody,  said  that  this  one 
mine  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  property;  everybody  charged  it  up  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  fact  and  tnat  the 
mine  was  Standard  Oil  property.  It  was  not  that,  however,  that  raised  any  ani- 
mosity toward  that  company.  The  relationship  between  the  laboring  people 
and  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  would  have  been  the  same  had  it  been  positively 
known  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  charge  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  used  extensively  and  gener- 
ally admitted  because  of  the  prominence,  tne  national  prominence,  of  the  Stand- 
ara  Oil  Company  and  Mr.  Rockefeller;  and  knowing  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  been  extensively  investing  in  mining  properties,  and  especially  in 
the  iron  mines,  and  extensively  investing  in  a  great  many  diversified  industries, 
I  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  were  the  owners  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
property.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  William  Morphy,  an  attorney  of  this  town,  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  at  one  time  saw  the  stock  book  of  the  company  and  he  gave 
me  the  names,  but  I  can  not  remember  them  now,  and  described  to  me  the  influ- 
ence that  has  been  had  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  therefore  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  a  fact  that  it  was  a  Standard  Oil  property,  but  that  fact 
idn't  raise  any  prejudice  in  my  mind  against  it. 

Q.  Would  you  not  believe  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Finch,  whf)  stated  under  oath 
that  none  of  these  properties  are  properties  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Fincn  could  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
and  truth  come  on  this  stand  and  swear  that  the  Tiger-Poorman  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Glidden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Glidden  has  recently  made  a 
transfer  to  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sweeny.  These  properties  or  stocks  are  undergoing 
more  or  less  transferring  all  the  time,  and  changing  with  the  markets,  by  reason 
of  business  transactions,  the  same  as  the  stocks  of  any  other  companies  are  chs^g- 
ing.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  might  have  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  6  months  ago  and  might  not  have  a  dollar  in  it  now,  and  6  months 
from  now  they  might  be  the  sole  owners  of  it.    I  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
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noneety  or  tmthfalness  of  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  no  interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  property. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  deceive  the  workingmen  of  the  country 
on  account  of  prejudice  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  No.  I  shall 
desist  from  any  further  accusations  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mani-lb.)  Mr.  Burbidge  testified  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany never  had  been  interested  in  that  mine  since  he  has  been  manager  of  it. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don*t  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  work- 
ingmen of  this  district,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
I>ays  its  men  good  salaries,  if  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  been  the  owner  of 
this  mine? — ^A.  I  have  no  such  information  concerning  tfie  Standard  Oil  Company. 
God  knows  they  don't  pay  their  men  very  well  in  taeir  iron  works  in  the  Liaie 
Superior  distxict. 

Q.  The  reason  I  said  this  was  that  we  had  some  Standard  Oil  people  before  the 
commission  in  Washington,  and  their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  they  did 
treat  their  employees  very  well. — ^A.  I  think  they  do  a  certain  grade  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  any  result  follow  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  miners'  union  touching  tne  outrage  upon  Mr.  Conners? — ^A.  No;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  could  not  get  Mr.  Conners  to  remain  here.  We  ur^^  him 
to  stay,  both  the  county  attorney  and  myself,  and  become  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness; and  he  being  the  only  witness,  without  his  presence  the  xnroeecution  would 
be  entirely  useless. 

S.  No  one  was  arrested?— A.  No.  The  prosecuting  witness  could  not  be  secured 
there  was  no  one  to  appear  against  them.  We  could  not  induce  Mr.  Conners 
to  stay  in  this  town.  We  offerea  to  give  him  every  protection  he  desired  if  he 
would  stay  here. 

§.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it? — ^A.  No;  and  Mr.  Conners  immediately  went  away. 
.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  your  unskilled  labor  in  Idaho  usually  or^^an- 
or  unorganised?— A.  I  would  say  unorganized,  outside  of  the  mining  distncts. 
Q.  How  do  the  prices  and  benefits  of  organized  labor  refiect  on  unorganized 
labor?    Does  organized  labor  help  their  condition? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  a  striking 
example  of  that  is  the  fact  that  unorganized  labor  is  getting  ^.50  per  day  tdi 
around  here,  and  it  is  directly  the  result  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  You  have  had  numerous  strikes  in  Idaho,  I  suppose?— A.  I  never  heard  of 
one  outside  of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes. 

S.  You  have  had  them  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?— A.  Yes. 
.  What  has  usually  been  the  cause  leading  to  these  strikes? — ^A.  I  can  only 
give  you  the  causes  leading  to  strikes  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  I  have  never 
known  of  a  strike  of  any  considerable  proportions  in  Idaho  outside  of  this  district. 
Apart  from  the  mining  industries  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district.  Shoshone  Coun^, 
and  the  very  recent  developments  at  Buffalo  Hump  and  Seven  Devils,  and  down  at 
Silverton,  they  are  of  very  small  proportions;  exceptingthose  they  are  all  placer 
mines,  and  I  have  had  no  information  of  strikes  there.  They  have  had  no  smkes, 
at  least  in  my  experience  both  as  presiding  officer  of  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tion and  my  residence  here,  together  with  my  frequent  visits  to,  this  part  of  the 
country  before  I  resided  here.  1  know  of  no  great  labor  strike  in  Idaho  outside 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district;  and  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  1892,  which  I  believe 
was  the  first  strike  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  of  sufficient  size  upon  which  to  base  an 
opinion  or  make  a  statement,  were  given  in  my  testimony  before  this  commission 
2  days  ago  in  detail — taking  up  the  question  not  only  of  wages  but  of  the  assess- 
ment for  medical  purposes,  the  opposition  to  their  employment  of  their  own  med- 
ical attendance,  and  the  hospital  tund,  and  their  opposition  to  being  reauired  to 
board  at  company  boarding  houses,  and  to  sleeping  in  company  beds  and  rooms. 
They  looked  upon  these  thmgs  as  an  imposition  upon  their  personal  liberties;  they 
felt  that  so  long  as  they  had  earned  their  money  they  preferred  to  spend  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  board  ana  sleep  where  they  desired. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  strikes,  have  you  had  any  importations  of  labor  from 
other  States  or  from  beyond  the  United  States?— A.  In  1892  the  mines  were  nearly 
all  supplied  by  miners  and  laborers  imported  from  other  States. 

Q.  Generally,  what  were  the  nationalities  of  the  imported  men?— A.  Well,  I 
am  not  competent  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  never  made  a  canvass  of  that 
subject.    I  could  only  generalize  as  to  nationality. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  local  miners? — A.  I  think  a  very  unsatisfactory 
effect. 

Q.  Did  it  cause  them  to  leave  the  country,  generally? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the 
strikers  or  the  parties  brou^t  in? 

Q.  I  mean  wnen  you  imported  new  laborers,  what  became  of  your  old?— A.  In 
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this  particular  instance  they  staged;  bnt,  nfimally,  in  a  general  sense,  it  means  the 
abandonment  of  homes,  separation  of  families,  and  a  great  addition  to  the  army 
of  unemployed. 

Q.  Inaealing  with  yonr  strikes,  what  have  been  the  methods  employed  by  the 
men  and  also  by  the  employers— peaceable  or  otherwise? — ^A.  Usually  other- 
wise. To  explain  that — ^in  so  far  as  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  is  concerned  the 
mine  operators,  like  Mr.  Carnegie  did  preceding  the  Homestead  strike,  usually 
take  the  necessary  precautions;  they  generally,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  erect  search 
lights  and  put  up  barricades,  and  they  usually  employ  a  sufficient  deputation  of 
armed  men;  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  operators  first  introauced  guns 
into  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district,  and,  from  outward  indications,  anticipated  the 
action  of  the  men  and  were  prepared  by  armed  forces  to  resist.  This  intensified 
the  situation,  exasperated  both  employees  and  the  general  public,  and  with  force 
against  force  men  become  violent,  and  it  usually  results  in  the  survival  of  the 
stronger. 

Q.  The  men  then  import  guns  and  meet  these  forces,  do  they? — A.  Import  them 
in  anticipation  of  trouble  and  to  meet  force  if  force  is  applied. 

Q.  Have  the  men  or  employees  ever  tried  conciliation  and  mediation? — ^A.  Yes: 
the  organized  working  people  of  Idaho,  especially  in  this  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  nave  always,  preceding  a  strike,  applied  all  peaceable  methods,  asked  for 
arbitration,  asked  for  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  working  people 
and  managers  of  mining  prox)erties,  and  were  usually  denied  both  arbitration  and 
conciliation  and  mediation.  I  would  say  that  in  1892  there  was  an  organization 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  known  as  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  and  the 
contest  was  between  the  Mine  Owners'  Association  and  the  miners,  or  rather  their 
employees;  and  preceding  the  strike  of  1892  the  employees  of  the  mining  com- 
panies souffht  every  peaceable  method  to  adjust  the  differences  by  either  arbitra- 
tion, conciUation,  or  mutual  agreement. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  or  fail? — A.  No;  they  did  not  succeed  by  these  methods. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  conciliation  and  mediation  has  been  a  failure? — A. 
No;  not  generally. 

Q.  You  have  an  arbitration  law  in  your  State,  I  believe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  No;  it  is  for  voluntary 
arbitration. 

Q.  Does  that  law  serve  your  purpose? — A.  An  application  of  it  has  been  sought 
by  the  working  people,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  single  instance  where  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  employers,  and  by  permission  of  the  commission  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Young  answer  that  question  and  cre<Ut  it  to  myself,  if  he  desires,  as  he 
served  one  term  on  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Witness  (to  Mr.  James  D.  Young) .  Have  employees  accepted  arbitration  as  a 
method  of  settling  differences? 

Mr.  Young.  They  do,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Witness.  Were  any  cases  submitted  to  them? 
•  Mr.  Young.  Never  was  any  case  submitted  but  this  one  at  Wardner,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Witness.  Did  they  accept  it? 

Mr.  Young.  They  accepted  of  it;  they  were  willing  to  arbitrate,  but  the 
management  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  not. 

Witness.  The  miners  are  always  willing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.  )  Were  the  other  operators  willing  to  arbitrate,  outside 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  in  this  case? — A.  The  other  operators 
were  not  interested  in  this  strike;  only  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  judgment  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  from  principle.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  such  tning  as  compulsory  arbitration.  I  think  that  when  arbitration 
becomes  compulsorv  it  dcmcuiis  from  arbitration  and  becomes  adjudication,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  juajB^ent  of  the  court  and  must  be  mandatory  upon  both 
parties  concerned,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  gross  restriction  of  civil 
liberty.  I  would  favor  a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  which  granted  to  the 
employees  concerned  the  right  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  or  reject 
them,  with  the  penalty  that  if  they  rejected  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  they 
should  immediately  qmt  the  service  of  their  employers,  and  leave  their  employers 
unrestricted  and  free  to  employ  others  to  take  tneir  places.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
would  extend  the  penalty  to  the  employer  to  the  extent  that  if  he  rejected  the 
awards  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  he  should  close  his  factory,  mill,  mine,  or 
whatever  industry  it  was.  until  such  time  as  he  decided  to  accede  to  the  terms. 
I  believe  in  fixing  a  penalty  with  the  arbitration;  not  a  penalty  that  would  restrict 
*h»  liberty  of  the  citizen,  but  one  that  would  be  binding.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
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that  in  eqnity  and  jnstice  a  penalty  that  wonld  close  a  mill,  mine,  or  factory  would 
be  strictly  constitutional  or  just,  but  1  am  prepared  to  say  from  experience  that 
if  a  penalty  of  that  character  was  applied  and  could  be  made  to  run  the  gauntlets 
of  the  constitutional  courts — relying  upon  the  justice  of  the  boards  of  arbitration, 
and  I  believe  boards  of  arbitration  uniformly  have  been  just — no  employer  would 
suffer  his  industry  to  be  closed  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  awards  of  a  board  of 
arbitration,  and  tnerefore  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  apply  a  drastic  penalty  of 
that  character. 

(J.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  injunctions  in  connection  with  your 
strikes  in  Idaho? — A.  No;  we  have  not  been  enjoined  in  Idaho,  strange  to  say. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  used  in  connection  with  strikes? — A.  Not  in  this  recent 
trouble.  I  am  not  certain  whether  injunctions  were  issued  in  the  trouble  of  1892 
and  1894  or  not;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  (ByMr.RATCHFORD.)  Have  you  been  enjoined  elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
we  have  been  enjoined  often. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Yon  have  had  some  experience ,  then ,  with  injunc- 
tions in  strikes? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  Can  you  give  the  general  working  of  that  remedy  in  connection  with  a 
strike,  how  it  affects  labor,  whether  justly  or  unjustly? — A.  Court  injunctions, 
both  Federal  and  State,  restraining  labor  from  interfering  with  the  property  or 
the  employees  of  employers  are  often  given  an  interpretation  and  application  far 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  restraining  order  of  the  courts;  usually  they  are  blanket 
injunctions;  the  terms  employed  in  their  construction  are  generally  very  plain. 
Employees  are  enjoined  from  congregating  on  highways  leading  to  and  from  a 
certain  property,  and  are  enjoined  from  assembling  or  holding  an^  public  meet- 
ings or  demonstrations  in  the  vicinity  of  said  property,  and  when  an  interpretation 
is  placed  upon  an  injunction  by  a  court  it  is  usually  made  to  mean  that  a  meeting 
or  rather  marching  on  the  road  10  miles  from  the  property  is  a  violation  of  the 
Injunction,  because  you  can  travel  in  a  continuous  direction  without  hindrance 
to  any  part  of  the  property  to  which  the  injunction  was  made  to  apply,  and  an 
assemblage  within  10  miles  comes  within  the  interpretation  of  being  in  the  vicinity, 
and  therefore  labor  has  been  made  to  suffer.  And  the  right  of  free  speech  has 
been  restricted;  the  right  of  peaceable  public  assemblage  has  been  at  times  anni- 
hilated by  reason  of  the  sweeping  interpretation  placed  upon  the  injunctions  and 
restraining  orders  of  the  courts. 

In  1894 1  was  served  with  a  Federal  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins,  of  Mil- 
waukee, restraining  me,  together  with  a  lai^e  number  of  others,  from  interfering 
with  the  receivers  of  the  ^rthem  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  ox>eration  of  that  road 
by  the  said  receivers.  I  was  restrained,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
from  meeting  with,  conversing  with,  corresponding  with,  speaking  to,  or  in  any 
way  communicating  with  the  employees  of  the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  I  can  not  now  repeat  the  entire  terms  of  that  injunction,  but 
I  know  it  was  a  very  sweeping  and  arbitrary  writ,  which  annihilated  civil  liberty 
within  the  radius  or  its  application.  I  went  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Minneapolis,  i^ter 
retaining  legal  services,  to  violate  the  injunction.  I  must  say  that  that  injunction 
was  so  sweeping  in  its  restrictive  propositions  that  if  I  had  had  a  brother  working 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  I  had  written  him  a  letter  saying  that  I 
believed  he  could  do  better  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
I  could  have  been  committed  under  its  provisions. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  these  writs  generally  oi>erate  against  the  employee 
as  well  as  against  the  employer? — A.  Against  the  employee;  almost  universally 
against  the  employee. 

Q.  Therefore  you  can  say  it  has  not  been  justly  used  toward  labor? — ^A.  No;  it 
has  not  been  justlv  used  toward  labor. 

Q.  And  generally  the  abuses,  if  any,  have  always  been  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  wage^ system  in  Idaho;  how  often  are  payments  made? — ^A. 
Pavments  are  monthly. 

Q.  Is  that  often  enough? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  should  they  be  made? — ^A.  Once  a  week. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  idea  of  miners? — ^A.  I  have  not  consulted  them  on  the 
subject,  but  I  thiuK  a  majority  of  the  membership  is  for  weekly  payment. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  a  great  mine  so  as  to  make 
these  payments  weekly? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

(J.  What  would  be  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  pa3rment  over  the  monthly?— 
A.  I  think  it  would  result  in  a  large  saving  to  the  working  people.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  working  people,  largely  abnormally  developed  in  a  muscular 
sense,  have  too  limited  tune  to  study  the  economies  of  life,  and  when  paid 
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montibly  receive  a  sum  of  money  which  to  them  is  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
their  necessities,  I  should  say,  for  the  succeeding  month;  whereas  if  they  receive 
weekly  payments  their  pay  co^nes  much  earlier,  they  have  to  calculate  upon  the 
exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  week  ahead,  and  they  spend  less  money.  Their 
families  receive  more  benefit  from  weekly  payments,  because  the  payment  is 
received  nearer  the  point  of  an  immediate  expenditure  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  less  credit  is  needed;  business  is  done  on  a  cash  basis:  merchants  are  more 

grosperous,  because  there  is  less  risk,  and  the  goods  are  sold  cheaper  usually.    AU 
usiness  where  weekly  payments  are  made  is  prosperous;  more  prosperous  than 
where  pajnnents  are  withheld  from  wage-earners  for  a  month.    That  has  been 
my  experience  in  large  wage  centers,  ana  I  have  been  an  observer  of  both  systems. 
Q.  what  do  you  mow  of  the  store-order  system  in  Idaho?— A.  I  have  only  a 
limited  knowledj^e  of  the  system  known  as  the  truck-store  system.    In  some 

S laces  they  call  it  thfe  **pluck-me"  store,  and  in  some  the  truck  store.  In  this 
istrict  it  is  called  the  company  store.  I  think  most  of  the  large  mine  operating 
companies  have  storee  run  in  connection  with  their  industries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  you  say  the  large  mining  companies  here  have  com- 
pany stores?— A.  I  know  the  Frisco  has  a  store;  I  think  the  Tiger-Poorman  has 
a  store;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  Morning;  and  I  think  the  Standard  has  no  store. 
I  have  not  been  at  Wardner  enough  to  know  whether  the  Bunker  HiU  has  a 
store  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  whether  these  stores  operate  for 
the  benefit  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  miners? — A.  I  have  not  canvassed  that  ques- 
tion in  a  local  sense,  and  I  don't  know  what  restrictions  or  what  demands  are 
thrown  upon  the  miners,  as  to  whether  they  are  required  to  trade  at  them  or  not. 
The  general  truck-store  system  carries  with  it  an  implied  contract,  the  violation 
of  which  usually  means  the  discharge  of  the  employee.  Employing  corporations 
do  not  in  s];)ecinc  terms  require  an  employee  to  trade  at  the  company  stores,  but 
the  employee  who  does  not  trade  at  the  company  store  usually  receives  a  limited 
employment,  and  he  is  soon  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  for  some 
imaginarv  cause.  And  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  employee  who  trades 
most  at  the  company  store  is  favored  by  tne  company  in  very  many  particulars, 
and  very  often  he  is  given  a  most  favorable  position,  where  his  earning  capacity 
may  be  increased  over  the  earning  capacity  of  the  person  who  does  not  trade  so 
much  at  the  store. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — ^A.  Since  the  1st  of  last  September.  I  think 
I  arrived  in  this  State  the  last  day  of  August;  either  the  last  day  of  August  or 
the  Ist  day  of  September. 

Q.  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  the  CcBur  d  Alenes?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  at  the  present  time  compare  with  wages  8  or  10 
years  ago  in  mining? — ^A.  Wages  are  higher  than  8  or  10  years  ago.  Wages  are 
higher  than  in  1891. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  wages? — A.  The  infiuence  of  labor 
organization. 

Q.  You  attribute  it  altogether  to  labor  infiuence,  do  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  social,  moral,  and  mental  condition  of  the  laborer  of  to-day 
compare  with  that  of  10  years  ago? — ^A.  I  think  it  shows  a  marked  improvement. 

Q.  What  infiuenced  that? — A.  The  increase  in  wages,  the  permanency  of  employ- 
ment, the  possibility  of  the  workers  securing  homes  of  their  own,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  their  contributing  in  taxation  to  the  support  of  institutions, 
schools,  churches,  etc. :  the  possibility  of  their  erecting  halls  and  public  meeting 
places  for  themselves,  securing  public  speakers  and  lecturers  for  lecture  courses; 
and  in  many  other  ways  they  have  improved  themselves  morally  and  socially. 
They  are  also  enabled  to  maintain  insurance  policies  for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
lies and  to  enjoy  the  sociability  of  membership  in  good  societies. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  employment  of  any  children  in  mines  in  Idaho? — A.  I  don't 
think  so;  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laws  requiring  children  to  go  to  school  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  in  a  year? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  the  children  of  miners  kept  in  the  schools  more  generally  now  than  they 
were  10  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  Efficient  schools  are  being 
maintained  here,  and  they  have  long  terms  each  year,  with  very  best  teachers 
possible  to  procure,  and  the  very  best  discipline  is  maintained.  The  public  school 
of  the  city  of  Wallace  is  far  beyond  the  average  educational  institution  of  an 
ordinary  village  of  a  similar  population. 

Q.  what  is  the  length  of  your  labor  day  here;  how  many  hours? — ^A.  On  the 
nignt  shifts  9  hours,  on  the  day  shifts  10  hours,  and  in  the  mills  12  hours. 

Q.  From  what  time  do  these  hours  begin — ^from  the  time  the  men  reach  their 
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tools  or  from  the  time  they  reach  the  mine?— A.  I  can  not  be  positive;  I  think 
the  time  begins  when  they  start  the  shift. 

Q.  When  they  start  from  the  boarding  house? — A.  No;  but  when  they  get  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

Q.  Who  stands  the  noon  hours,  the  miner  or  the  employer? — ^A.  The  miner, 
excepting  the  time  required  to  go  from  the  place  of  work  m  the  mine,  and  the 
time  required  to  get  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  in  the  mine. 

Q.  You  had  an  agitation  of  the  8-hour  work  day  here? — ^A.  Yes. 
•    Q.  (By  Mr.  Ma^ntle.)  Is  there  not  some  lessening  of  these  hours  on  Satur- 
days?— ^A.  I  guess  there  is.    I  think  nearly  all  the  mmes  work  9  hours  day  shift 
and  8  hours  night  shift. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Has  the  8-hour  day  been  put  in  practice  in 
Idaho? — A.  Chily  the  Saturday  shifts  in  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  Sunday?— A.  Miners  and  laborers  work  the  same  as  any 
other  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  comi)anies  working  mines  in  Idaho? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Q.  What  effect  has  immigration  had  on  the  mining  industry  of  your  State? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  immi- 
grants have  come  dii*ectly  here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  immigration  has  had 
very  little  effect  on  the  mining  industry  or  laboring  people  here,  from  the  fact 
that  the  district  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  miners'  union  almost  univer- 
sally, excepting  the  one  mine;  and  those  of  foreign  birth  coming  here,  instead  of 
making  application  to  join  the  union,  generally  stop  at  some  other  place  and 
secure  their  membership. 

There  has  not  been  any  importation  of  labor  in  violation  of  the  contract-labor 
law  or  otherwise  in  this  part  of  the  district,  although  there  arc)  a  large  number  of 
people  of  foreign  birth  working  hero  of  various  nationalities — ^Italians,  Austrians, 
Scandinavians,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  in  fact  all  the  prominent  nation- 
alities of  the  civilized  world  might  be  said  to  be  represented  in  the  mining  popu- 
lation of  this  district. 

CJ.  Have  you  an  employers'  liability  law  in  this  State? — A.  There  is  a  statute,  I 
think,  covering  that  question,  but  to  what  extent  it  could  be  applied  or  called  an 
employers'  liability  law  I  don't  know,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  statute 
on  the  question.    I  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  it  up. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sanitary  or  personal  safety  laws  for  mines? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  mining  inspector  in  this  State. 

^.  Is  one  inspector  adequate  for  the  task  of  inspecting  your  mines? — ^A.  I  dont 
think  so;  never  during  my  stay  here  have  I  heard  of  a  visit,  except  one ;  that  is, 
a  visit  from  the  mining  inspector,  Mr.  Cizic,  and  that  was  a  preliminary  visit. 
He  promised  to  return. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  in  the  way  of 
national  legislation,  affecting  the  mining  industry  of  the  entire  country?— A. 
Well,  I  would  beg  to  be  excused  from  expressing  my  personal  convictions  on 
national  questions  of  that  character. 

(J.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  State  legislation  affecting  the 
mining  industry  of  your  State?— A.  I  don't  think  of  any  suggestions  that  I  care  to 
make  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  mining  industry  of  Idaho  generally;  is  it 
prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  so  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this? — A.  To  the  increased  price  of  ore,  the 
improved  facilities  for  production,  and  the  nearer  proximity  of  smelters  to  the 
localities  from  which  the  ore  is  produced,  together  with  the  improved  efficiency 
of  labor.  Very  little  hand  work  is  now  being  done  by  the  working  people  in  so 
far  as  the  drilling  is  concerned;  pneumatic  drills  are  now  employed  by  the  drillers 
and  the  holes  in  the  rock  are  drilled  with  marvelous  rapidity. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  capital  invested  in  mining  is  making  as  good 
returns  as  it  did  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  I  think  better. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  both  capital  and  labor  are  deriving  benefits 
from  the  improved  conditions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wages  are  higher  and  capital  is  getting  more  remuneration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  In  your  judgment,  are  what  are  known  as  labor  laws  in 
Idaho  generally  satisfactory  to  the  laboring  men?  Do  they  protect  their  rights 
very  well? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  they  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  laboring  men. 

Q.  Could  you  point  out  in  what  particular?— A.  Well,  the  laboring  people  of 
Idaho  would  like  some  legislation  on  the  line  of  settling  differences  between  the 
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employer  and  the  employee,  without  resorting  to  strikes.  We  wonld  like  to  have 
conciliatory  methods  employed  on  both  sides  and  encouraged  by  legislation. 

Q.  Have  you  nothing  in  the  shape  of  arbitration  laws  whicn  goes  as  far  as  it 
can  without  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  statutes  of  this  State  to  express 
an  opinion.  We  would  like  to  have  the  general  labor  laws  that  labor  organiza- 
tions are  advocating  x^assed  and  put  into  practical  operation  in  this  State;  and  we 
would  like  to  have  an  8-hour  law;  and  we  would  like  to  have  stringent  regrdations 
on  convict  labor,  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring  people. 

Q.  Does  convict  labor  come  in  comi>etition  in  any  way  with  the  mining  labor  in 
the  State  or  with  any  other  labor? — ^A.  No,  not  at  the  present  time.  I  don*t  think 
anvthing  is  manufactured  at  the  penitentiary  for  public  sale. 

Q.  Are  miners'  wages  protected;  are  there  laws  provided  so  that  their  wa^es 
are  assured? — A.  There  are  statutory  exemptions  covering  the  wages  of  married 
men  or  men  with  families. 

Q.  I  mean  with  respect  to  their  wages — ^the  wages  coming  to  them;  are  they 
given  a  proper  lien? — A.  Yes;  I  think  leg^lation  has  been  provided  for  that. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  ie,  1899, 

TBSTIXOHT  OF  MB.  T.  H.  BARNABD, 

Photographer y  Wallace,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  10  a.  m.  Chairman  Bell  introduced  as  a 
witness  Mr.  T.  N.  Barnard,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

(By  Representative  Bell.)  State  your  name. — ^A.  T.  N.  Barnard. 
Place  or  residence? — ^A.  Wallace,  Idaho. 
And  occupation? — A.  Photographer. 

You  have  an  art  store  here?— A.  Yes:  and  several  other  places — Murray, 
Harrison,  and  Wardner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — ^A.  Nineteen  years. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  Wardner? — A.  I  came  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
first  in  1887,  and  moved  to  Wardner  on  the  1st  of  May,  1888. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  your  residence  in  Wardner? — ^A.  No;  my  residence  is  here.  I 
changed  my  residence  from  Wardner  to  this  place. 

Q.  Were  you  here  on  or  about  the  29th  day  of  April,  1899?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  invested  in 
mining  up  to  that  time  and  since;  that  is,  the  relations  existing  between  the 
miners  and  the  owners  of  mines? — ^A.  All  that  I  can  say  is  from  my  observation, 
and  that  has  been  that  they  are  on  fairly  good  terms,  working  in  harmony,  except 
as  to  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  Your  business  relations  put  you  in  a  position  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  that  part  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  there  every  month. 

Q.  You  have  often  been  about  the  mills  and  works,  especially  the  mill  that  was 
blown  up? — A.  Yes,  off  and  on,  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  trouble  that  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April? — 
A.  The  first  I  knew  of  the  trouble  was  when  my  assistant  told  me  that  there  was 
a  train  on  the  track  with  a  lot  of  men  on  it.  The*  train  went  to  Wardner  and  I 
heard  five  distinct  explosions,  and  it  was  rumored  that  it  was  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill,  and  afterwards  a  message  came  over  the  wires  that  it  was  blown  up.  I  was 
here  in  Wallace. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  on  the  train? — A.  Yes,  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Could  you  estimate  about  the  number? — A.  Well,  I  would  say  there  were 
probably  450  or  500  men,  although  I  know  it  has  been  estimated  at  1,000;  1  dont 
know  as  there  was  any  such  number  as  that. 

Q.  Any  armed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  them  masked? — ^A.  Yes;  those  that  were  armed  were  in  mask,  that 
is,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  that  as  they  were  going  to  Wardner  or  on  the  return? — A.  Gk)iiig 
toward  Wardner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  return? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  the  train. 

Q.  Did  about  the  same  number  of  men  return  that  went  down? — ^A.  I  presume 
so.    I  did  not  get  closer  than  300  feet  of  the  train,  so  I  could  not  exactly  say. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  still  masked? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that;  but  I  know  I  didn't  observe  as  many  masked  men  on  this  street  here  as  I  did 
when  they  went  down. 

|.  Did  they  come  up  the  streets  of  Wallace?— A.  Yes. 

j.  Parade?— A.  Oh,  no;  just  stragglers  from  the  train. 

J.  What  portion  of  ^hose  that  were  masked  walked  through  the  streets  on  the 
return? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  saw  a  maskeid  man  on  the  s&eet. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  guns  on  the  return? — ^A.  I  can  only  recollect  one  man 
having  a  gun;  firom  my  position,  you  imderstand;  the  train  was  down  on  the 
to'ack  and  I  was  up  here  on  the  comer. 

Q.  They  didn't  come  uptown? — ^A.  Some  of  them  didn't;  they  .stopped  at  the 
saloons.    They  had  locked  the  saloons  and  they  could  not  get  in. 

|.  Saloons  were  locked  up? — A.  Yes. 

|.  Did  you  go  to  the  ^ound  where  the  mill  was  blown  up? — ^A.  Yes;  Sunday. 

J.  What  condition  did  you  find  the  mill  in? — ^A.  A  very  Dad  condition;  shat- 
tered and  wi'ecked  all  the  way  round. 

|.  Very  bad  wreck,  was  it?— A.  It  was,  indeed. 

(.  It  would  indicate  to  you  that  they  used  lots  of  dynamite? — ^A.  It  would;  yes. 

).  You  did  not  see  the  dynamite  carried  down?— A.  No. 

|.  Now,  what  took  place  after  the  wreck;  did  the  riot  continue? — ^A.  No. 

J.  It  quieted  down? — ^A.  Yes;  everything  was  quiet.  The  train  came  in  here; 
I  could  not  say  how  long  it  stood  here,  possibly  5  or  10  minutes,  then  went  up 
the  canyon,  and  everything  was  as  quiet  as  Sunday. 


Q.  No  shooting  around  Wallace? — A.  Not  a  bit. 


j.  Did  the  county  have  any  officers  here  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes;  a  deputy  sheriff 
was  here. 

Q.  Sheriff  was  not  here  himself? — ^A.  I  could  not  say;  I  only  recollect  a  deputy 
sheriff. 

Q.  What  action  did  he  take,  if  any?— A.  I  didn't  see  him  take  any.  The  city 
had  an  officer  here.  I  recollect  seeing  him  on  the  street  at  the  time.  One  reason 
it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  was  that  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do,  if  any- 
thing. I  had  beenplaced  in  the  position  a  y6ar  previous  where  I  had  the  appoint- 
ing of  the  police  omcials,  and  this  fellow's  appointment  was  urged  upon  me.  but  T 
didn't  appoint  him. 

|.  Were  you  mayor  the  year  before? — A.  Yee. 
j.  Of  Wallace?— A.  Yes. 
|.  He  did  nothing? — A.  No,  not  that  I  saw. 
j.  Were  you  here  when  the  military  was  brought  in? — A.  Yes. 
J.  What  do  you  know  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  military  authorities  since 
they  have  reached  Wallace? — A.  To  tell  you  positively  what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  would  be  very  small.    Most  of  what  I  know,  to  take  that  ground,  is  from  the 
parties  who  were  arrested,  and  what  they  have  told  me  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  very  little  knowledge  yourself  of  things  as  they  have  taken  place? — 
A.  No;  I  was  never  arrested. 

j.  Did  you  see  anybody^  arrested?— A .  Yes;  I  saw  two  men  in  Wallace  arrested. 
(.  What  were  they  domg? — ^A.  They  were  doing  nothing  when  arrested. 
J.  Do  you  know  what  the  charge  was?— A.  I  do  not.    They  were  standing  on 
the  street  when  arrested. 

|.  By  whom  were  they  arrested?— A.  Soldiers. 

j.  Any  civil  officer  with  them? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  a  civil  officer  with  them. 
j.  What  was  done  with  these  men? — ^A.  They  were  taken  to  the  train,  and,  I 
presume,  to  the  bull  pen. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  bull  pen? — ^A.  Not  to  be  inside  of  it;  no. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoners  there? — A.  Only  such  as  were  outside  doing 
chores  and  working. 
Q.  Never  been  inside? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  giving  us  the  things  you  have  seen  yourself  and  that  you  know  of 
your  own  knowledge,  tell  us  what  occurred  relating  to  the  local  troubles;  any- 
thing that  relates  to  these  troubles  here. — ^A.  To  tell  you  what  I  actually  know, 
not  having  access  to  but  one  side,  I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  do  much, 
because  I  actually  know  very  little.  I  never  participated  in  anv  of  the  acts  of 
either  side,  and  consequently  my  information  is  all  on  the  outside,  so  far  as  the 
real  causes  of  the  trouole  are  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  from  general  history  that  you  have  had  a  board  of  county 
commissioners  and  a  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  are  they? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  commissioners,  I  always 
considered  them  good,  straight,  honorable  men;  I  don't  think  anyone  would  ques- 
tion their  integrity  as  a  rule;  I  believe  that  they  intended  to  do  what  was  right. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  sheriff? — A.  The  sheriff  was  a  good  man 
although  I  consider  that  he  proved  himself  weak. 

Q.  Inefficient? — A.  Inefficient  in  this  instance. 

Q.  Did  he  show  any  disposition  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  to  keep  the  peace? — ^A. 
He  didn't  get  out  and  make  a  strong  endeavor,  such  as  my  mind  would  tell  me 
was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  do,  to  prevent  the  train  from  going  down.  I  don*t 
think  he  could  have  prevented  it,  but  I  think  it  was  his  duty  as  an  officer  to  make 
that  endeavor. 

S.  Do  yom  know  what  he  did  do?— A.  Only  from  hearsay. 
.  The  general  understanding  is  that  he  took  no  aggressive  measures,  is  it? — ^A. 
No,  not  one;  except  such  measures  as  going  to  the  train  and  commanding  them 
not  to  destroy  property,  and  to  disperse,  and  of  course  they  refused  to  do  that. 
So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  individual  man  at  that  time,  if  he 
had  sworn  in  a  dozen  or  2  dozen,  could  have  stopped  those  men,  the  feeling  was 
running  so  high  here.  They  might  have  prevented  such  extreme  measures;  but 
they  were  bent  on  going  to  Wardner. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  were  determined  beyond  question? — ^A.  I  concluded  that. 

Q.  Did  they  get  many  allies  from  here,  from  this  town,  as  they  passed 
through? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  did.  It  was  rumored  that  there  were  some  men 
that  came  from  Mullan,  and  got  on  at  the  "  Y  "  here,  but  I  don't  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  did  the  sheriff  do  after  things  had  quieted  down  in  the  way  of  appre- 
hending those  who  had  participated  in  the  crime? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  did 
anything.    That  was  where  he  was  lame  again. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  evidence  of  his  making  an  aggressive  effort  to  apprehend 
the  offenders? — A.  No,  I  did  not.  His  deputy,  Mr.  Seysler,  told  me  he  was 
going  to. 

Q.  From  the  time  the  trouble  was  over  until  the  military  took  charge,  was  there 
any  reason  why  a  civil  officer  could  not  have  apprehended  the  guilty  parties? — 
A.  No  apparent  reason. 

Q.  No  one  had  refused  to  be  arrested  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No.  The  civil 
processes  of  law  during  the  whole  time  of  this  trouble,  and  even  during  the  dav 
it  existed,  were  in  existence,  in  Wallace,  except  as  to  arresting  these  men  with 
masks,  which  would  have  been  done  under  ordinary  circumstfmces,  I  presume. 
The  military  forces  have  never  even  interfered  with  the  civil  process  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anything  to  indicate  that  the  county  officers,  if  they 
had  done  their  duty  promptly,  could  not  have  nrevented  the  necessity  of  throwing 
the  community  under  martial  law? — A.  No.  If  the  county  officers  had  done  their 
duty  promptly  and  efficiently,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  martial  law; 
at  least  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  it,  to  my  mind. 

(J.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  inaugurated  here  of  requiring  the 
miners  to  obtain  a  permit  before  work? — A.  Yes.  I  have  talked  with  the  mmers 
and  read  the  permits,  and  notices,  and  proclamations. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  Know  what  effect  that  has  had  upon  the  mining  industry  of  your 
commumty? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  effect ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  cause. 

CJ.  Do  you  believe  it'  is  detrimental? — A.  It  has  been  demoralizing  to  both 
miners  and  miners'  unions. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  who  have  had  no  part  in  it  think;  how  do  they  consider 
the  i)ermit  system? — A.  They  look  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  a  free  American,  to  be 
asked  to  practically  sign  awa^  what  they  term  their  birthright.  They  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  hire  their  services  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  without 
receiving  permits  from  someone  else  to  work.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  driving 
many  of  our  best  men  from  the  country,  because,  as  they  express  it  in  terms, 
they  don't  desire  to  beggar  themselves  bv  making  application  for  a  permit  to 
labor.  I  have  asked  them  about  it  when  they  were  going  out — lots  of  them  were 
good  friends  of  mine — and  they  said  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  country 
and  with  the  employment  and  with  the  wages,  and  that  they  would  come  back 
when  this  permit  system  was  taken  off;  but  that  they  would  not  sign  a  permit  to 
work. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  men  generally  who  have  not  participated 
in  the  riots  protest  against  being  compelled  to  sign  these  permits? — A.  They  are 
the  ones  that  do  protest. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  that  permit  system  your  best  miners  are  seeking  other 
places  of  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mining  industry  of  your  community? — A.  It  is 
injurious  in  its  effects.  Although  the  mine  owners,  as  1  understand,  don't  deem 
it  injurious,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  injurious.  I  think  it  is  as  injurious  to  the  mine 
owners  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Q.  Don't  yon  feel  th«  effects?— A.  Certainly;  I  don't  think  there  is  a  business 
man  in  the  connty  that  don't  feel  the  effects. 

Mining  is  your  chief  industry? — A.  Yes:  it  is  our  only  industry. 
And  all  otner  vocations  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  miners? — A.  Exactly. 
If  the  mines  shut  down,  it  is  like  blowing  out  a  candle,  practically? — ^A.  It 
is,  I  think,  on  the  same  principle. 

Q.  What  is  the  genei'al  sentiment  of  your  community  as  to  the  necessity  of  mar- 
tial law,  so  far  as  you  can  gather?— A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ux>on  that 
];)oint.  I  think  that  a  great  many,  possibly  one-half  of  the  community,  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  nave  the  martial  law.  It  depends  ux>on  the  way  we  have 
of  vie.wing  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  s^eneral  idea  as  to  the  polic^r  or  justice  of  using  these  permits? — 
A.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  policy  of  this  permit  business  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  laT)or  organizations,  miners'  unions  particularly,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
ncidentally:  that  is  the  policy. 

Q.  And  the  effect  has  been  to  practically  bar  the  union  miner  from  getting 
employment? — ^A.  That  is  the  direct  effect;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  of  union  men  that  will  sign  it,  or 
that  have  signed  it? — ^A.  I  do  not ;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  that  have  said 
that  they  would  sign  it,  except  one,  who  was  shift  boss  on  the  Empire  State  down 
here;  and  I  have  talked  witn  a  great  many  who  absolutely  say  they  will  not  work; 
that  they  will  get  work  on  the  railroad  before  they  will  sign  a  permit. 

(^.  Are  those  men  above  suspicion? — A.  Many  of  them,  yes;  no  suspicion  of 
their  being  connected  with  it  whatever. 

Q.  The  man  who  said  he  would  sign  it.  did  he  say  whether  or  not  he  was  sign- 
ing it  under  a  kind  of  duress,  or  voluntarily? — A.  No,  he  didn't  say  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  have  known  the  man  a  good  many  years  and  have  always  considered 
him  a  good  honest  fellow  and  a  just  man.  His  idea  was  that  a  man  could  sign 
the  permit  and  prevent  himself  from  having  to  move  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  had  a  ffood  x>osition  with  the  mine  and  he  did  not  like  to  sacrifice  it. 

Q.  Did  he  regard  himself  as  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  provisions  of  it 
after  signing  it?— A.  He  did  not  say  so,  but  from  the  talk  I  had  with  him  I  dont 
think  he  did  so  regard  it. 

Q.  Didn't  he  regard  it  as  practically  being  under  duress? — A.  Yes.  A  young 
fellow,  Mr.  Murray,  who  ran  the  hoist  in  the  Tiger  Poorman  told  me  that  the 
men  in  charge  told  him,  **  Now,  you  just  sign  this  permit;  we  want  you  boys  to 
stay  here;  you  si^  this  permit  and  keep  along  with  your  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  martial  law  is  declared  off  the  permit  system  will  cease  and  you  can  go 
back  to  your  unions."  That  is  the  i)articular  argument  that  has  been  .brought 
to  bear  upon  the  men  to  get  them  to  sign  the  permit. 

Q.  Well,  the  violence  resorted  to  in  1892  ana  1894  created  a  great  prejudice,  did 
it  not,  against  miners'  unions  by  most  of  the  employers? — A.  Yes,  it  undoubtedly 
did.    It  was  not  i)eaceable  in  all  the  mines,  and  undoubtedly  a  prejudice  existed. 

Q.  And  a  fear  existed  more  or  less  that  they  might  resort  to  destructive  meas- 
ures again? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  that  is  likely. 

Q.  You  s];x)ke  of  the  martial  law  not  being  offensive  if  properly  applied.  Now, 
what  is  the  understanding  here,  that  it  is  not  properly  appued? — A.  That  is  th© 
manner  in  which  we  look  upon  it. 

Q.  GKveussome  of  the  excesses  as  you  understand  them. — ^A.  I  will  cite  an 
instance  that  came  under  my  personal  knowledge.  I  will  give  you  the  names  so- 
that  if  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  you  may  do  so.  John  Chiddester,  at  the 
Standard  mine,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Kellogg,  before  the  coroner's  jury. 
He  did  so  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  summoned  the  second  time  and  he  appeared 
again  at  his  own  expense  and  paid  his  railroad  fare.  He  traveled  about  So  miles 
each  time  and  never  received  any  compensation  whatever.  The  next  time  he 
was  summoned  he  told  whoever  summoned  him,  "  You  are  knocking  me  out  of 
my  time;  I  am  working  everyday  and  I  ought  to  have  myexi)enses  paid  back 
and  forth  at  least."  For  that  remark  or  something  similar  to  that  he  was  put  in 
the  bull  pen  and  kept  there  several  weeks  under  no  particular  charge,  and  1  went 
to  Dr.  France  about  it  and  asked  him  about  it.  I  said, '' You  have  no  charge 
against  that  man:"  and  he  said,  *'No,  sir;  I  have  not."  I  said,  "What  are  you 
holding  him  for?"  And  he  said,  "  He  will  probably  be  a  good  witness."  I  said 
then,  "  If  you  are  only  holding  him  as  a  witness,  I  presume  you  will  accept  bonds 
for  his  appearance  as  a  witness?  "  He  said  he  thought  he  would  study  it  awhile 
and  finally  said  he  would  agree  to  it.  Then  he  a  Aid,  **  You  will  have  to  get  your 
affidavits  setting  forth  that  this  man  was  not  a  participant  in  the  riots  of  the  39th 
of  April; "  so  we  had  to  secure  the  affidavits  of  the  mine  foreman,  the  master 
mechanic,  Mr.  Farrell,  the  timekeeper,  Mr.  Kline,  and  the  bookkeeper,  Mr, 
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Allen,  and  some  other  one,  I  don't  now  know  who  he  was,  bat  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Shannon,  the  engineer. 

Q.  Those  were  all  associated  with  him  in  his  employment? — ^A.  Yes ;  everyone 
of  them. 

Q.  There  was  no  suspicion  gainst  him? — ^A.  No  suspicion  whatever. 

Q.  And  by  pressing  this  suit  he  was  finally  released.  Did  you  go  his  bond? — 
A.  I  called  the  doctor  up  and  offered  to  go  his  bond,  and  he  told  me  how  much 
the  bond  was,  and  I  told  him  I  had  the  affidavits,  and  said,  *'  Name  your  bond 
and  I  will  furnish  it  to  you."  He  said,  "  Well,  we  will  waive  the  bond."  I  read 
him  the  affidavits  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  signed  them. 

Q.  Then  they  presumed  he  was  guilty  instead  of  the  usual  presumption  that  he 
was  innocent? — A.  That  is  the  presumption  all  the  way  through  with  men' in  the 
bull  pen ;  that  they  have  to  prove  themselves  innocent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  done? — ^A.  I  have  talked  with  many 
that  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  without  a  charge.  Here  is  one  of  the  pump  men, 
who  was  in  there  something  like  4  or  5  weeks,  Mr.  John  Kelly.  There  was  no 
charge  against  him,  more  than  he  told  a  fellow  in  Burke  that  he  would  be  damned 
i!  he  would  sign  a  permit  for  any  man.  A  deputy  happened  to  be  in  hearing  and 
he  was  put  in  the  bull  pen  without  any  charge  against  him,  and  he  was  kept  there 
until  it  pleased  the  autnorities  to  release  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  men  have  been  in  the  bull  pen  ? — ^A.  They 
ran  the  furst  month  all  the  way  from  300  to  450  men.  If  you  ask  one  official  how 
many,  he  will  tell  you  355,  and  another  will  tell  you  324. 


Q.  Those  are  the  men  in  charge  ? — A.  Yes^ 


How  are  they  to-day?^ A.  I  was  in  Wardner  this  last  week  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  releasing  10  or  a  dozen  every  day  now;  that  they  were 
reducing  the  numoers. 

Q.  Men  that  no  charges  had  been  preferred  against  ? — A.  Yes.  They  have  been 
in  there  three  months  with  no  charges  preferred  against  them  at  all.  They  did 
not  know  after  they  were  released  what  they  were  in  there  for. 

Q.  Have  you  been  permitted  to  visit  men  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  I  have  never 
asked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  permit  visitors  ? — ^A.  Yes :  they  called  prisoners  out. 

Q.  When  they  were  called  out,  would  a  guard  be  stationed  close  to  them  so  that 
there  would  be  nothing  said  but  what  would  be  overheard  by  the  guard? — A. 
That  I  could  not  testify  to  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  abuse  of  power  that  has  come  under  your 
observation?  Have  you  had  conversations  with  anyone  in  authority? — A.  Well, 
I  have  had  conversations  with  the  sheriff  in  authority,  but  I  only  told  him  my 
opinion  of  the  situation  when  I  came  to  go  on  his  bond.  He  has  always  been  a 
good  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sheriff  that  has  been  recently  apiK)inted? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  you  know  what  charge  was  brought  against  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  sheriff?— A.  Well,  illegal  acts.  The  county  commissioners  followed  a 
precedent  established  by  former  county  boards  and  their  acts  may  have  been  in  a 
measure  illegal,  but  they  were  all  small  technicalities  though. 

Q.  Removed  by  reason  of  technical  omissions  or  supposed  omissions  of  duty 
prior  to  this  controversy? — ^A.  Prior  to  these  riots;  yes.  Of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  met  and  prevented  these  riots  when  they  must  give  a  3  days' 
notice;  the  law  requires  them  to  give  a  3  days'  notice  for  a  called  meeting. 

Q.  There  was  no  regular  meeting  at  the  time? — A.  No  regular  meeting;  no. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that  has  come  under  your  observation? — 
A.  The  thmg  that  disgusted  me  more  than  anything  else  was  when  they  put  these 
two  county  commissioners  and  the  sheriff  in  the  bull  pen  without  any  charge  and 
kept  them  there  until  they  saw  fit  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  neglecting  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  without  allowing  them  their  freedom. 

Q.  Gave  them  no  opportunity  to  get  bonds? — ^A.  No;  they  could  easily  have 
gotten  bonds  if  they  hsMl  had  an  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  they  in  jail  now?— A.  The  sheriff — I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  there  now  or  not.    The  commissioners  were  there  a  few  days  ago. 

Q.  In  the  bull  pen?— A.  No;  in  the  county  jail  now.  Their  only  offense  that  I 
can  see  is  that  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  elected  county  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  No  warrants  against  them  whatever?— A.  No. 
Their  bonds  were  sufficient  to  cover  any  misdeeas. 

Q.  No  warrants? — ^A.  One  of  the  county  commissioners  told  me  this.  I  asked 
him.  That  is  the  one  at  Wardner,  Mr.  Boyle.  I  said,  * '  What  do  they  keep  you  in 
there  for,  and  what  did  they  put  you  in  there  for  in  the  first  place?  "   He  said  ''  I 
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will  tell  yon.  They  sent  for  me  to  go  to  the  office  of  Sinclair;  I  went  in  where 
they  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  he  handed  me  a  paper  and  said  they  desired  to 
have  me  sign  it.  I  looked  it  over,  read  it,  and  found  it  was  my  resignation,  and 
I  said,  No,  I  will  not  sign  it.**  Mr.  Sinclair  turned  away  to  the  men  and  said, 
**  You  put  this  man  under  arrest.** 

At  that  time  they  took  him  down  to  a  little  shack  built  over  near  the  bull  pen, 
and  then  they  put  him  in  the  shack  in  solitary  confinement,  and  afterwards 
brought  in  the  other  commibsioner  and  the  sheriff,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
talk  to  one  another.  It  was  raining  at  that  time,  and  to  keep  dry  they  had  to 
stand,  and  the  first  night  they  had  no  bed,  and  had  to  stand  up  to  sleep  and  to 
keep  warm.  The  roof  was  made  of  battened  boards — battened  roof — and  the 
water  ran  in.  They  threw  a  little  straw  in  there  for  them.  Mr.  Boyle  told  me 
it  was  impossible  to  lie  down,  because  there  was  no  place  to  lie  down  without 
getting  wet.    He  contracted  a  very  bad  cold  at  that  time,  he  told  me. 

Q.  what  position  did  Mr.  Sinclair  occupy  at  that  time  ? — A.  His  proclama- 
tion says,  *'  Kepresentative  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief.** 

Q.  What  was  his  official  position  prior  to  his  api)ointment  here? — A.  State 
auditor. 

Q.  Now,  would  you  think  this  conduct  ^nerally  affects  the  industry  of  ^our 
community  and  business  men? — A.  It  certamly  does,  and  affects  the  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  community  as  well. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  politics  had  anything  to  do  with  the  changes  of 
these  officers,  one  set  of  commissioners  being  put  out  and  another  set  put  in? — A. 
I  could  not  tell  you  for  sure.  While  I  believe  so  in  this  case,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  did. 

Q.  Were  the  new  commissioners  different  politically  from  the  ones  deposed?— 
A.  Certainly.  The  ones  appointed  were  of  a  different  political  party  from  the 
ones  that  went  out. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  different  political  complexion? — A.  We  have  three  parties 
in  this  county. 

Q.  They  were  of  a  different  political  party  from  the  party  that  deposed  them? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  say  positively  whether  politics  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  changes  or  not? — A.  I  nave  got  my  own  opinion  about  it,  but  I  would  rather 
not  say. 

(^.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  community? — A.  I  believe  the  impression  is  that 
pobtics  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  the  commissioners  deposed  and  the  sheriff? — A. 
Populists. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  deposing  power? — A.  Silver  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  politics  of  those  placed  in  office? — A.  The  sheriff  is  a 
gold  Republican,  one  commissioner  is  a  silver  Republican,  and  two  commission- 
ers are  Democrats. 

<3.  Who  appointed  them? — ^A.  The  governor  appointed  the  three  commission- 
ers, and  the  commissioners  appointed  the  sheriff. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  tne  governor? — ^A.  Democrat. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  community  is  that  politics  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion;  many  believe  that 
to  be  a  fact  and  others  don't. 

Q.  When  the  new  sheriff  came  to  you  to  go  on  his  bond  you  stated  something 
about  giving  him  your  opinion  of  the  situation,  but  you  did  not  finish.  ^  Would  you 
express  the  opinion  you  expressed  to  that  gentleman? — A.  That  is  the  newly 
apx)ointed  sheriff.  He  and  I  have  always  b^n  very  good  friends,  and  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  speak  to  him,  because  I  felt  I  could  do  so  witnout  being  put  in  the  bull- 
pen. A  x>erson  had  to  be  careful  how  he  expressed  himself  around  here  until 
within  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  or  he  would  be  liable  to  go  to  the  bullpen,  no 
matter  who  ne  was  or  where  he  was  from.  I  said  to  him:  **  There  is  no  one  in 
the  county  for  whom  I  would  rpther  do  a  favor  than  you  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; but  if  I  go  upon  your  bond  it  will  be  putting  the  stamp  of  my 
approval  upon  the  action  oi  the  authorities  as  they  3xist  here  at  this  time.*'  I  said 
it  might  be  called  law,  but  compared  with  anything  the  unions  had  done  *'  you 
fellows  can  discount  them  in  arbitrary  measures;  to  take  a  sheriff  and,  after 
deposing  him  from  office,  put  him  back  in  jail  without  a  warrant  or  any  cause 
whatever  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  caprice  of  the 
officials  in  power.*'  We  have  been  living  under  what  we  consider  a  military  oli- 
garchy here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  mill  was  destroyed  the  authorities  would  have 
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gone  ahead  and  made  arrests  and  have  brought  the  criminals  before  the  courts 
without  the  assistance  of  the  military  ? — A.  Candidly,  I  think  the  civil  authori- 
ties were  not  either  the  people  to  do  it  or  that  they  could  not  have  done  it.  I 
think  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  militia,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  would  have  taken  much.  I  don't  think  they  were  all  good.  I  think  our 
prosecuting  attorney  was  lame,  and  so  was  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Had  the  people  of  this  community  and  the  officials  been  teiTorized  in  such 
a  way  in  the  years  gone  by  as  to  make  them  powerless  to  bring  these  people  to 
justice? — A.  In  a  measure;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  The  organizations 
have  done  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  many  times.  While  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  labor  organization,  I  have  always  felt  kindly  toward  them,  and 
have  tried  to  urge  upon  tnem  the  fact  that  they  should  use  their  power  and  influ- 
ence to  make  their  membera  go  in  the  right  direction,  because  they  were  responsi- 
ble in  one  way  and  another  for  the  acts  of  the  whole  organization. 

Q.  Was  there  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  State  officials  to  preserve 
the  peace  or  arrest  the  members  of  the  mob  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  Federal 
troops  ? — A.  That  was  the  first  act  toward  preserving  the  peace.  That  is  the  first 
act  I  know  of,  and  I  was  around  a  great  deal.  I  was  in  Wardner  the  day  after 
the  trouble.  Everything  watS  quiet  there,  and  they  were  looking  down  the  track 
for  soldiers.  They  were  looking  for  them  for  3  or  4  days  before  they  came — before 
the  commander  in  chief  desi^ated  any  soldiers  for  this  community. 

Q.  How  soon  did  the  soldiers  arrive  after  the  riot? — A.  I  think  it  was  3  or  4 
days.  The  raid  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  think  it  was  about  Wednesday  before 
they  came.  They  made  their  first  arrest  in  Wardner  and  then  went  to  Burke,  and 
then  took  the  drag  net  down  the  canyon,  as  we  are  disposed  to  call  it,  and  they  got 
a  train  load  before  they  got  to  Gem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  soldiers  have  made  any  arrests  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  civil  authorities  in  any  instances? — A.  1  did  not  see  any  of  them 
myself;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  he^rd  of  any? — A.  Yes;  there  were  a  lot  of  pump  men  at  Burke. 
It  was  not  really  an  arrest;  it  was  a  bluff  by  Lieutenant  Lyons.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  men  who  had  been  pump  men.  They  had  ^uit  because  they  sup- 
posed their  places  would  be  filled  by  permit  men.  They  said,  ''If  we  are  going  to 
quit,  we  might  as  well  quit  now  as  any  other  time. "  The  meeting  was  called,  and 
after  they  were  in  the  hall  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  stationed  at  the  door,  so  they 
could  not  get  out.  He  went  oefore  the  meeting  and  said,  as  it  was  reported  to 
me,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  am  no  orator,  and  didn't  come  here  to  make  you  a  speech.  I 
want  you  to  go  back  to  those  pumps.  I  was  sent  here  to  protect  this  property, 
and  damned  if  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  I  will  go  out  and  give  you  5  minutes  to 
decide  whether  you  will  go  jDack  to  the  pumps.''  That  was  giving  them  an  infer- 
ence that  they  might  take  their  choice  between  the  pumps  or  the  bull  pen.  They 
went  to  work.  Tnere  might  have  been  a  deputy  there;  I  don't  know;  but  Lieu- 
tenant Lyons  was  the  man  who  did  the  speaking,  according  to  my  information. 
The  foreman  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Gill,  could  give  vou  the  information. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  deputies ;  do  you  mean  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  I  don't  know; 
there  were  probable  a  hundred  around  here  on  the  corners. 

Q.  Who  appointed  them? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  were  mostly  old 
employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company.  There  were  men  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Were  they  supposed  to  be  deputy  sheriffs? — A.  That  is  the  title  they  went 
under.  One  of  them  told  me  he  was  a  United  States  marshal.  I  suppose  he  was  a 
deputy  sheriff .  He  talked  about  being  in  the  riots  in  1892.  He  said  that  he  was 
getting  more  money  than  he  did  before.  He  said,  **  I  am  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  and  get  better  pay,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding,  in  all  instances  where  arrests  were  made,  that  these 
deputy  sheriffs  really  made  the  an*ests  and  were  backed  up  by  the  military  author- 
ity cooi)erating  with  them? — A.  For  instance,  this  deputy  or  United  States  mar- 
shal, or  whatever  he  was,  if  they  got  6  or  8  on  the  train  and  the  tram  would  come 
in,  they  would  get  off  and  walk  around  town,  and  if  they  saw  a  fellow  they  wanted 
they  would  step  up  and  ask  the  soldiers  to  arrest  the  man .  They  directed  the  arrest 
in  that  way.  A  squad  of  soldiers,  for  instance,  would  come  in  on  the  train,  and 
the  deputies  would  come  up  and  look  over  the  squads  of  spectators  and  pump 
everybody,  and  if  they  found  out  a  man  they  wanted  they  would  go  and  get  a  cor- 
poral and  arrest  whoever  they  thought  was  deserving  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  arrest  any  business  men  in  this  city? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  they 
did;  no  citizens  of  the  tow^n  not  directly  engaged  in  mining.  There  might  have 
been  some,  but  there  were  very  few  arrested  m  Wallace.  They  may  have  arrested 
a  few  laboring  men,  but  they  seem  to  give  the  town  of  Wallace  a  wide  berth  on 
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all  of  it.  The  military  authorities  recognized,  thongh  even  under  martial  law, 
that  the  civil  authorities  here  performed  their  functions  just  the  same  as  though 
we  were  not  under  martial  law,  hired  police  officers,  x>aid  them,  and  went  along 
just  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  the  mayor  of  WaUace  now? — A.  No.  I  am 
not.    I  ceased  to  be  on  the  24th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Last  April? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  before  this  train  load  went  down  on  April  29th? — 
A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Any  rumors  of  what  was  goin^  to  happen?— A.  Not  the  least  that  I  heard. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  did  the  train  go  down? — A.  I  supix>8e  about  11  o'clock; 
somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  There  had  been  no  intimation  beforehand  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — 
A.  Not  until  after  the  train  had  passed. 

Q.  Did  you  make  photographs  of  the  mill  after  it  was  blown  up? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  expression  of  sentiment  after  the  blowing  up  of  the 
mill?— A.  Well,  there  was  a  difference  on  that.  The  majority  of  the  citizens 
deplored  it,  and  there  were  a  few  who  applauded  it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  business  men  applaud  it — ^the  citizens? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
anv  of  the  business  men  applauded  it. 

Q.  Who  exTjressed  their  approval  of  the  action,  miners? — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
mostly  came  from  rounders.    They  are  always  loud  in  their  talk. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Wallace,  business  men  or  miners 
or  members  of  the  unions,  expressing  condemnation  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
and  the  taking  of  life? — A.  Not  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  any  since  the  occurrence? — A.  No.  In  1892  there  was, 
but  this  year  there  was  no  meeting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  many  miners  were  employed  in  the  district  prior  to  the  raid? — A.  I 
should  say  1,500. 

p.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  taken  out  permits  altogether  of  the  old 
miners? — A.  No;  I  know  there  are  very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  miners  have  been  imported  and  who  have  taken 
out  permits? — ^A.  No;  all  that  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  many  are  working  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that.  I  have  been  around  the  mines  in  Wardner  and  around  the  canyon;  but 
you  can  not  tell  how  many  miners  are  in  the  district  by  being  around  the  mines 
where  they  work. 

Q.  You  nave  expressed  the  opinion,  I  believe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
military  to  preserve  the  peace? — A.  No;  not  topreserve  the  peace. 

Q.  Well,  to  arrest  the  perpetrators? — ^A.  Had  the  county  attorney  and  the 
sheriff  performed  the  functions  of  their  offices  properly,  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been;  but  under  the  existing  conditions  I  think  it  was  best  that  the  military 
was  called  in  to  make  arrests. 

Q.  The  failure  of  the  civil  officers  to  do  their  duty  made  the  calling  in  of  the 
military  necessary,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  Yes,  under  those  conditions.  There  was 
no  riot  afterwards.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  but  what  these  civil 
authorities  could  have  made  any  arrest  they  wanted  to,  and  I  am  satisfied  there 
would  have  been  no  violence  had  they  made  any  arrests;  but  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  shielding  of  the  guilty  parties,  so  that  they  could  have 
8kipx)ed  the  country;  and  that  was  the  only  real  necessity  for  having  the  military. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  Tby  the  miners'  union  here  that  the  crime  was  not  committed 
by  the  organization,  as  an  organization,  is  it  not? — A.  So  I  understand;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  that  500  or  600  men  could  bo  gotten  together  under  the  circum- 
stances they  were,  armed  and  masked,  and  seize  a  train,  outside  of  the  miners  of 
this  district? — A.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  the  organizations  have  been 
run  in  this  country  I  think  it  is.  They  have  by  their  subinission  and  failure  to 
help  bring  to  justice  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  running  men  out  of  the  canyons 
ana  such  things  as  that,  and  the  killing  of  a  few  in  the  locality,  more  or  less 
terrorized  everybody;  whereas  I  don't  believe  one  man  in  ten  who  left  his  home 
and  went  on  the  train  that  day  knew  what  that  commotion  was  about. 

Q.  They  have  terrorized  the  community  as  well? — ^A.  In  a  measure  they  have; 
ana  In  a  community  where  there  is  a  strong  labor  organization  the  laborers, 
although  innocent,  wear  the  uniform. 

Q.  Is  there,  in  your  judgment,  a  necessity  for  the  military  here  now?— A.  None 
whatever. 

<J.  If  the  military  should  be  withdrawn,  would  there  be  any  danger  of  the 
unions  taking  aggressive  action  or  terrorizing  again? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  they 
don't  terrorize  as  much  as  that  term  would  apply  generally.    There  would  be 
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Bome  crowd  that  would  have  it  in  for  some  fellow.  I  think  many  times  fellows 
have  been  mn  out  of  the  canvon  and  the  union  would  be  as  ignorant  as  I  was. 
Disreputable  men  would  use  that  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  enemies. 

Q.  Individual  members  would  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  raid  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  well-known  miners  belong- 
ing to  the  imions  scattered  and  began  to  leave  the  country?— A.  Supposed  to;  yes. 

Q.  Were  many  arrested  who  were  thought  to  be  leaving  the  country?— A.  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  out  toward  Murray  at  Thomi>sons  Falls;  but  it  was  com- 
paratively few. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  reports  and  local  newspapers  that  there  have 
been  many  complaints  against  cruelty  practiced  by  the  soldiers  upK)n  prisoners. 
Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  cruelty  practiced  aside  from  the  instances  vou 
have  recited  here? — A.  No.  I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  when 
the  first  arrests  were  made  by  the  colored  soldiers;  but  with  these  men  in  here 
now  there  has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  no  complaint  now  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  white  sol- 
diers, those  succeeding  the  colored. — A.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  since 
the  colored  troops  were  here.  The  complaints  were  long  and  loud  when  the  col- 
ored troops  were  here. 

Q.  The  burden  of  complaint  of  yourself,  the  business  men,  and  miners  is 
against  the  extremes  to  which  the  governor  went;  that  he  exceeded  his  authority 
in  cabling  in  the  military  and  depriving  men  of  what  they  called  their  legal  rights, 
and  compelling  them  to  sign  these  permits  in  order  to  he  employed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  ground  of  complidnt? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it,  practically;  we  look 
upon  that  as  extreme. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  State  officials  have  exceeded  their  legal  sphere  or 
authority? — A.  We  look  ujKjn  it  in  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  martial  law  and  the  soldiers  being  here? — A.  I 
think  the  governor  is  directly  responsible. 

Q.  The  governor  could  relieve  the  situation  immediately  if  he  would  remove 
the  order? — ^A.  I  am  satisfied  he  could;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  I  understand  that  you  don't  approve  of  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  the  29th  of  Apnl? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  you  believe  the  organizations  should  have  been  the  first  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  rioters? — A.  Yes;  they  owed  that  to  themselves. 

Q.  And  tnat  the  organization  should  assist  in  apprehending  the  criminals? — 
A.  Exactly.  If  they  nad  the  organization  would  now  have  the  confidence  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens. 

Q.  You  sxx)ke  about  the  deputies  being  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Company. 
Now,  do  we  understand  that  that  mine  is  operated  by  nonunion  men?— A.  It  was: 
yes.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  ac(]^uainted  with  a  great  many  of  those  fellows 
on  account  of  my  business  connection  in  Wardner. 

Q.  You  visited  the  mines  often  to  get  photographs*? — A.  Yes.  I  go  to  Wardner 
every  month,  and  in  that  way  I  became  acquainted  vnth  a  g^eat  many  of  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  have  been  acquainted  there  for  the  past  10  years. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine  was  paying  the  union  wages  to  their  employees? — A.  It  was  reported  a  few 
days  be  ore  this  trouble  that  they  had  agreed  to  i>ay  and  it  was  probably  under- 
stood that  they  were  paying  nearly  union  wages. 

Q.  They  were  not  paying  quite  union  wages?— A.  Nearly.  Some  influence  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  until  they  nad  raised  the  scale  of  their  waj^es. 

Q.  Were  they  up  with  the  union?— A.  The  union  rate  was  $8.50,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  they  were  paying  $3  and  $3.50. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  paying  union  wages?— A.  Lacking  that  half  dollar. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  26, 1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  DAHIEL  H.  GULEV, 

Miner,  Qem,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  July  ^,  1B99, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Daniel  N.  GiUen,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concermng  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mining  district  of  Idaho: 


Ida 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  My  residence  is  Gtem, 
laho. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — ^A.  Since  a  year  ago  in  Jnne. 

Q.  What  ha8  been  your  business? — ^A.  I  have  followed  mining  since  I  have 
been  up  the  canyon. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Gem  union? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — ^A.  I  was  at  home  on  the  29th  of 
April. 

Q.  Working  in  the  mines? — ^A.  No;  I  was  on  the  night  shift  and  slept  most  of 
the  day  of  the  29th. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  the  raid  down  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  that  day? — ^A. 
Not  until  I  ^ot  up  that  afternoon. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  the  men  go  down? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  action  taken  by  your  imion  with  reference  to  what 
transpired  on  the  29th?— A.  There  was  no  action  of  any  kind  taken  while  I  was  in 
the  union.  I  was  there,  I  think,  two  or  three  meetings  previous  to  this  trouble 
at  Wardner  on  the  29th,  and  there  was  no  action  taken  while  I  was  there.  I  was 
working  8  hours,  you  understand;  I  would  go  to  work  at  11  o^clock  at  night,  so 
that  during  the  meetings  X  would  usually  ^o  down  a  while;  and  there  was  no 
action  taken;  but  I  understand  there  was  action  taken  to  the  effect  that  the  union 
wouldgive  its  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  strike  at  Wardner. 

Q.  There  was  a  strike  at  Wardner?— A.  I  understood  there  was,  but  I  was  not 
down  there. 

Q.  But  no  action  was  taken  beyond  that? — A.  No;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  difficulty  on  the  29th?— A.  When  I  got  up, 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  in  Gtem  about  that  time? — A.  I  live  above  Gem, 
and  it  was  as  quiet  there  as  it  was  any  other  day. 

Q.  Did  the  riot  at  the  Bunker  Hill  cause  any  particular  disturbance  in  your 
locality? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  noticed. 

Q.  How  was  the  condition  after  the  riot  quieted  down,  quiet?  Did  the  men  go 
to  work  again? — A.  The  men  went  to  work  the  next  day  as  usual. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  succeeding  days;  how  lon^  did  they  work? — A.  They  worked 
in  different  places.  I  think  they  worked  in  Fnsco,  but  I  could  not  say  positively, 
because  I  kept  out  of  any  business  of  that  kind;  worked  in  Frisco  several  days, 
in  the  Frisco  mine;  that  is  close  to  where  I  live. 


Q.  Worked  several  days?— A.  Yes. 


^  When  did  you  auit  work? — A.  That  was  the  last  I  worked — on  the  night  of 
the  28th.  I  was  worKing  in  the  Mammoth  tunnel,  but  I  didn't  go  to  work  after 
that  in  the  Mammoth  tunnel. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  opi)ortunity  to  work  since  that  time? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  the  29th  did  the  military  arrive?— A.  I  could  not  say. 
It  was  4  or  5  days,  I  think,  or  such  a  matter  as  that;  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  What  did  the  military  do  when  they  arrived  on  the  ground?— A.  Arrested 
everybody  they  could  get  their  hands  on. 


Q.  Did  you  fall  into  the  net? — A.  I  did. 


^  What  did  they  do  with  you?— A.  I  was  working  on  my  house  at  the  time 
they  arrested  me.  I  was  arrested  by  soldiers  and  a  deputy.  They  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  union  man,  and  I  said  I  was.  They  told  me  to  follow  along  and  took  me 
down  the  street.  I  stood  there  a  while  with  a  crowd  of  friends  and  then  we  were 
taken  down  to  Gem  and  led  into  a  box  car.  While  climbing  on  the  car,  which 
was  rather  difficult,  as  it  was  high  up  on  a  grade  or  embankment,  one  of  the  negro 
soldiers  gave  mo  a  prod  with  the  bayonet.  I  considered  it  necessiary  to  use  rather 
harsh  language.  Nothing  further  occurred  until  we  got  to  Wardner.  When  we 
got  there,  there  were  85  or  36  in  the  car,  as  I  recollect.  We  stayed  under  a  guard 
all  ni^ht,  and  l^en  they  changed  guards  in  the  morning.  We  had  no  water  from 
that  time  until  evening.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  along  about  5  o'clock  before 
we  got  any  water.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  hour.  Notwithstanding  we  plead 
and  plead  for  water,  and  although  we  suffered  for  water,  the  guards  would  not 
listen  to  us.  We  did  not  get  anything  to  eat  until  about  2  o'clock,  or  such  a 
matter. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  did  they  keep  you  there  without  water?— A.  We  had 
no  water  from  the  time  we  left  Gem,  from  the  time  we  were  arrested,  until  the 
next  day  about  4  or  5  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  we  had  something  to  eat,  but  no 
water. 

Q.  Twenty-four  hours  without  water? — A.  Well,  it  was  very  nearly  that.  It  was 
over  20. 

Q.  And  how  long  without  something  to  eat? — A.  Well,  I  aon't  know.  I  had  a 
lunch  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  was  arrested,  and  we  didn't 
get  anything  to  eat  until  3  o'clock  the  next  day. 
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O.  Nearly  24  liours  without  anything  to  eat? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reply  did  the  guards  make  when  you  demanded  water? — ^A.  Sometimes 
they  told  us  to  keep  still,  that  they  could  not  get  it;  and  others  made  the  remark 
that  if  we  had  looked  out  for  this  we  would  not  have  been  thirsty;  that  we  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  plead  for  water. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  you  asked  for  anything  to  eat? — ^A.  There  was  not 
'much  begging  for  anything  to  eat,  it  was  mostly  for  water.  We  would  ask  them 
when  they  were  going  to  give  us  something  to  eat,  or  when  we  would  get  dinner, 
or  something  like  that,  and  they  would  remark  that  they  would  let  us  know  when 
we  would  get  anything  to  eat. 

Q.  What  charge  did  they  bring  against  you? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  them?— A.  Mr.  Sinclair  took  me  to  one  side  and  asked  me 
where  I  worked.  Of  course  I  can  not  give  the  exact  conversation,  but  it  was 
about  where  I  worked,  what  shift  I  worked  on,  and  where  I  was  on  the  29th.  I 
told  him  I  was  at  home.  He  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  the  miners'  unions, 
and  apparently  I  didn*t  know  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  the  remark  that 
if  I  didn't  talk  a  little  more  promptly  or  a  little  better  that  he  would  have  to  let 
me  stay  in  the  bull  pen  and  consider  some  one  else's  case,  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
think,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  him  only  the  truth; 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  that  I  could  not  tell  him  anything  that  would 
assist  him  at  all  in  any  way.  Eventuallv  he  let  me  go  and  gave  me  a  discharge,  or 
recommended  me  to  the .  military  autnorities,  and  they  gave  me  a  discharge 
recommended  by  Bartlett  Sinclair. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there  before  they  gave  you  a  hearing? — ^A.  I 
was  there  from  the  5th  until  the  10th  day  of  May. 

Q.  About  4  days? — ^A.  You  might  say  5  days.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  5th 
that  I  was  arrested.  I  have  my  release  up  at  the  house;  I  could  get  the  dates 
from  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  treatment  of  prisoners  during  the  tii?ie  you  were 
there? — A.  Very  harsh;  extremely  harsh.  They  didn't  strike  me,  but  I  saw  them 
strike  two  different  men  with  guns,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  it.  That  was 
when  they  took  us  out  to  dinner.  They  would  put  2  men  abreast  and  march 
us  out  to  dinner  in  the  barnyard.  One  man  in  particular,  Pete  McGlaughlin, 
who  was  just  ahead  of  me — ^they  would  hold  us  and  then  start  us  marching  again, 
and,  of  coarse,  men  not  being  used  to  being  led  in  that  way,  or  being  herded, 
would  naturally  fall  back,  and  they  supposed,  of  course,  they  would  catch  up; 
and  the  corporal  who  was  there  struck  him  with  a  ^n  across  the  back  and  said, 

**  Get  up,  there,  you ,  or  I  will  put  a  bullet  right  through  you."    We 

went  a  little  bit  further  and  something  went  wrong  again,  and  he  shouted  to  the 

rest  of  the  guards  to  **  have  no  mercy  on  the ,"and  other  curses;  one 

of  them  in  particular  was  that  he  would  have  no  more  mercy  than  he  would 
**  have  for  a rattlesnake." 

Q.  That  was  a  company  of  colored  soldiers? — A.  That  was,  as  I  understand 
it.  Company  M,  of  Spokane,  commanded  by  Captain  Batchelor.  We  were 
taken  in  the  yard.  They  had  tin  plates  and  a  cup,  and  those  were  all  the  eating 
utensils  there  were;  and  the  food  was  placed  in  a  plate,  and  then  you  walked 
around  and  marched  in  single  file  and  took  a  piece  of  bread;  a  man  handed  yon 
that;  and  every  four  or  five  got  a  can  of  coffee.  We  marched  up  in  the  yard  and 
were  ordered  to  sit  down.  As  soon  as  we  got  through  with  the  plates,  they  took 
them  back  and  put  them  in  the  box.  Some  of  the  men  got  up  and  apparently 
broke  orders  in  some  manner  or  another,  because  they  told  them  to  sit  down,  and 

the  men  said  they  had  orders  to  take  back  the  plates,  and  they  told  them  ** 

the  orders;"  that  they  had  to  abide  by  the  orders  that  they  had  then.  I  saw  one 
or  two  men  on  that  occasion  hit  over  the  head  with  a  gun,  and  one  man  slapped 
in  the  face;  and  I  saw  2  pipes  taken  from  men;  and  I  saw  two  or  three  knives 
taken  from  others.  I  also  saw  one  of  the  guards  talking  to  a  man  who  was  look- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  small  holes  in  the  stables — where  the  air  goes  in  the  stables — 
and  the  guard  told  him  to  get  his  head  in  there,  and  the  fellow  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  it;  didn't  know  but  what  he  was  joking,  and  the  guard  said,  *'  You 

eye  out.  '    He  threw 


-,  you  get  your  head  in  there  or  1  will  shoot  your 
ridge  in  his  gun,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  in 


a  cartridge  in  his  gun,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  intended  to  doit;  I  could  not 
say,  but  the  man  got  his  head  back.  But  he  seemed  to  make  quite  an  effort  to 
keep  the  man  from  looking  out  at  the  guard.  1  don't  know  what  harm  the  man 
was  doing.  That  night  we  were  all  put  in  a  bam,  and  we  had  a  very  little  bit  of 
straw  under  us,  ana  under  that  was  a  manure  pile  which  was  soakmg  wet. 
Another  fellow  and  I  took  blankets  with  us,  and  we  slept  on  those;  but  he  was 
taken  sick  and  was  sick  several  days;  his  name  is  Barton  Creedon. 
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I  don't  know  as  there  Ih  anytliiug  else  of  importance  any  more  than  taking  us 
out  to  work.  We  were  taken  out  to  help  build  a  guardhouse.  I  was  taken  up 
there  one  day,  the  day  I  got  out,  the  10th,  and  I  noticed  a  man  there  who  seemed 
to  be  boss  of  the  architecture;  he  seemed  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  bossing,  and  we 
were  a  little  awkward.  I  didn^t  care  about  going  to  work;  I  had  not  been  con- 
victed, and  we  were  not  convicts,  at  least;  w^e  hadn't  been  convicted  of  any  crime; 
but  we  were  led  out  there,  and  when  we  hesitated  about  doing  anything  we  were 
forced  to  do  it,  told  that  we  would  have  to.  This  man  came  ia—i  don't  know  his 
name;  he  appeared  to  be  the  architect  there — and  wanted  to  know  what  **  kind  of 
mongrels  "  we  were,  and  if  we  **  could  not  get  a  move  "  on  ourselves.  He  told  us 
we  had  **  better  get  a  move  "  on  us  and  such  work  as  that 

That  night  I  was  released.  I  was  also  arrested  about  the  2dd  of  June  again.  I 
was  down  here  in  Wallace.  I  was  talking  with  a  friend  right  here  on  the  cross- 
ing, when  a  gentleman  came  up  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  got  his  letter,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  not.  He  said  he  had  written  to  me,  and  that  he  saw  the  trouble  was 
the  same  as  before.  I  told  him  I  hadn*t  received  his  letter,  and  he  said  he  had 
written  to  me  shortly  after  receiving  a  telegram  signed  by  Joseph  MacDonald,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Frisco  mine,  telling  him  to  come  on,  that  everything  was 
all  right  or  would  be  all  right.  He  wanted  to  come  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and 
had  left  me  his  address,  and  told  me  if  things  changed  to  let  him  know,  and  I 
promised  I  would  do  so.  When  he  received  this  telegram  from  MacDonald  he  ^ot 
it  in  his  head  that  I  had  sent  him  word.  I  told  him  no,  that  I  had  not  sent  him 
any  word  at  all  or  written  to  him.  So  we  started  along  and  went  up  the  street, 
and  when  we  got  to  Bank  street,  just  a  block  above  here,  Mr.  Southerland,  the 
present  sheriff  here,  headed  us  off  and  asked  this  fellow  if  he  was  going  to  work; 
the  fellow  said  no,  and  he  arrested  me.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for,  and  he 
said  ''Intimidation."  I  told  him  it  was  a  kind  of  peculiar  intimidation  to  be 
talking  with  a  man  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  he  undertook  to  tell  me  that  men 
were  being  threatened  with  shooting  and  hanging,  and  that  they  were  running 
men  out  of  the  canyon  and  everything,  as  they  came  in  here.  If  he  had  any  proof 
that  I  had  made  any  such  threats,  any  threats  of  this  kind,  I  was  willing  to  suffer 
the  consequences,  but  that  I  was  positive  he  could  not  prove  anything  ot  the  kind. 
He  said  he  was  ordered  to  do  it;  tnat  he  had  orders  from  Bartlett  Sinclair.  I  was 
taken  to  the  bull  pen  and  held  there  until  Sunday,  until  Prance  came  down.  When 
I  was  arrested  France  said  he  would  look  into  my  case  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  was 
held  there  until  he  came  down. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  that? — ^A.  It  was  from  Friday  until  Sunday. 

O.  Three  davs,  practically? — ^A.  Yes.  I  was  arrested  about  half  x)ast  10  or  11 
o'clock  on  Friday  and  was  released  about  the  same  time  on  Sunday,  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  coming  up  from  Wardner.    I  just  caught  the  train. 

Q.  Were  they  unable  to  substantiate  any  charge  against  you  then? — A.  They 
dioQ't  have  any  charge  against  me  anymore  than  that.  Well,  this  Sunday  I  was 
released.  This  last  time  I  was  arrested ,  Sinclair  said  to  me ,  * '  Mr.  Gillou ,  you  were 
confined  in  here  l)ef  ore,  were  you  not?  "  and  I  said,  * '  Yes. "  He  said,  * '  It  is  strange 
you  can  not  live  up  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho,"  and  I  said,  *  *  I  have  not  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  I  know  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  I 
have  not  broken  any  laws."  He  said,  **  Yes,  I  have  positive  proof  that  you  have 
been  intimidating  the  men  who  come  in  here  in  the  canyon:"  and  I  was  just  as 
strong  in  my  replies,  that  I  had  not  been  intimidating  the  men,  and  that  they  had 
no  proof  that  I  nad  ever  told  anybody  not  to  go  to  work,  or  made  any  suggestion 
to  anyone  not  to  go  to  work.  I  told  him  that  I  had  talked  with  no  one;  but  if 
they  asked  me  the  circumstances  I  told  them  the  facts,  but  that  I  never  told  any 
man,  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  work,  to  stay  out;  that  they  could  not  get  work.  He 
finally  released  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  some  time  ago  about  a  soldier  striking  you  with  a  ^n  as 
you  were  gettting  on  the  train;  also  of  the  Holdiers  striking  another  man  in  the 
bull  pen.  Was  that  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  push  with  the  gun,  or  did  he  strike 
you  in  a  violent  manner? — A.  The  prod  he  gave  me  as  we  were  getting  on  the  car 
was  not  a  mere  push;  it  was  a  very  severe  prod,  so  that  I  felt  it  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  man  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  He  hit  him  over  the  shoulders 
very  hard.  He  was  a  big,  strong  man,  or  lx)y  rather,  and  would  weigh  175  or  180 
pounds,  and  probably  20  years  old,  and  able  to  send  pretty  hard  blows.  I  would 
not  call  it  in  the  nature  of  a  push  or  anything  of  that  character.  He  hit  him  a 
good,  hard  blow  with  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  bringing  it  around  in  that  way  [wit- 
ness illustrating]  across  the  shoulders. 

Q.  What  did  your  union  do,  if  anything,  after  this  occurrence  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  mill;  did  the  union  condemn  it  or  approve  of  it?— A.  Every  man  I  heard 
speak  of  it  condemned  it. 
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Q.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  nnion  to  approve  of  the  riotons 
conduct? — A.  No;  notning  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  man  who  approved 
of  anyviolence  of  any  kind,  bnt  they  condemned  it  in  the  worst  way. 

J,  Has  the  union  met  since  the  29th  of  April? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  met. 
,  Did  they  take  any  official  action  relative  to  this  riot  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  when  I  say  the  union  has  met,  it  has  met  in  a  kind 
of  a  way.  They  were  very  badly  broken  up;  their  officers  and  other  men  were  in 
the  pen,  and  there  was  no  business  transacted.  It  was  merelv  a  meeting  to  kind 
of  hold  them  together;  but  I  have  heard  men  get  up  in  the  hall  there  and  condemn 
the  actions  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  violence  that  was  committed  that 
day  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  men  that  went  down  there  that  day? — A. 
I  could  not  say  anything  in  regard  to  it.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  report  among  the  miners  as  to  the  number  that  went 
down?— A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  any  general  report,  except  the  general 
report  among  the  x)eople. 

Q-  What  is  the  rumor  among  the  people  as  to  the  number  that  went  down  to 
Wardner  on  the  train  that  day?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  from  400  to  800.— A.  There  are  so  many  statements 
made  in  regard  to  it  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  I  have  heard  that  there  were 
not  more  than  500,  and  I  have  heard  that  there  were  1.000,  and  it  would  be  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  state  what  you  do  hear. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  whether  the  men  who  went  down  on  that  train  knew  generallv 
what  was  to  take  place?— A.  I  am  satisfied  they  did  not,  from  what  I  have  heard, 
and,  more  than  that,  men  that  I  would  take  for  honorable  men  and  law-abiding 
citizens  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  going  for? — A.  As  near  as  I  could  understand 
it  tney  were  going  down  there  to  try  and  persuade  the  Bunker  Hill  men  to  come 
out  in  sympathy  with  the  other  strikers,  and  try  and  have  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Company  come  up  to  the  wages  of  the  Coexir  d*Alenes. 

Q.  You  understand  the  wages  there  were  lower  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
district?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  before  the  unions  as  to  the  nonunion  men  or  the 
Bunker  Hill  men? — A.  None  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  has  come  under  vour  observation  about  the 
excessive  operations  of  the  military  here? — A.  No;  I  don't  Imow  as  there  is,  except 
there  was  one  little  instance  happened  to  my  wife  up  here.  She  was  going  up 
the  canyon  and  walking  along  &V  right.  It  appears  there  is  a  magazine  guard  up 
there,  that  they  have  to  guard  the  magazine.  She  had  been  walking  on  the  ties, 
on  the  railroad  track,  and  it  made  terrible  rough  walking,  especially  on  account 
of  these  ties,  and  so  she  got  off  on  the  road,  and  they  told  her  to  get  back  on  the 
track.    She  told  them  she  was  paying  taxes  on  that  road  and  she  didn*t  propose 

to  get  off  of  it.    Another  soldier  came  up  then  and  said,  *' ,  don't  be  fooling 

witn  her  at  all."  She  told  them  the  only  way  they  could  get  her  off  the  road 
would  be  to  force  her  off,  and  they  waited  until  one  of  the  men  went  after  the 
corporal,  and  he  came  down,  and  after  a  little  parley  they  let  her  go  on. 

^.  What  do  you  know  about  the  permits  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
miners?    Have  any  x>ermits  been  presented  to  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  given  any  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  you 
could  go  to  work? — A.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is  that  I  would  have  to  get  a 
permit  to  go  to  work,  and  that  I  would  have  to  swear  that  the  miners'  union  is  a 
criminal  organization. 

Q.  What  do  the  miners  generally  think  as  to  the  conditions  of  those  permits? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  outrageous.  The  members  of  the  organizations  are 
just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  I  can  not  swear  that  the  union  is  a  criminal 
organization.  The  majority  of  them  think  it  is  beneath  all  Americans  to  have  to 
go  and  ask  anyone  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  teachings  of  your  organization? — A.  In 
regard  to  what? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  means  you  use  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  your  pur- 
poses; are  they  peaceable  or  violent?— A.  In  strikes,  do  you  mean:  something  like 
that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Arbitration  is  our  main  argument,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it 

myself. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  ever  advocate  violent  measures?— A.  Never  to  my 
knowledge;  no.    I  don't  think  it  would  be  policy  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Your  constitution  and  by-laws  don't  advocate  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws? — A.  I  can  bring  you  a 
copy  to-morrow,  if  tnat  will  do. 

O.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  your  organization  that,  if  lived  up  to,  would  be 
dishonorable?— A.  Not  a  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  organization  that  would 
prevent  any  honorable,  law-abiding  citizen  from  becoming  a  member;  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  could  not  become  a  member  so  far  as  the  by-laws  and  constitution 
are  concerned. 

Q.  If  these  are  carried  out,  it  is  a  laudable  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  miners  would  be  stultifying  themselves  by  submitting  to  these  per- 
mits?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whethei  they  participated  in  the  acts  of  the  29th  or  not? — ^A.  Yes;  that 
understanding  is  in  M  of  them,  you  might  say,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Those  who  condemn  the  acts  of  the  20th  of  April  are  just  as  persistent 
against  yielding  to  that  i)ermit  system  as  those  who  are  guilty  would  be?— A. 
Every  bit,  it  not  more  so.  I  would  not  take  out  one  of  those  permits  if  I  had  to 
go  to  begging.  I  would  sooner  cut  my  right  hand  off  than  give  up  my  liberty  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Young,  the  man  who  was  sheriff  at  the  time  of  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence? — A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  county  commissioners?— A.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted 
witn  them. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  attempted  to  do  their  duty  or  not?— A.  If 
asked  mv  opinion,  I  would  say  that  they  are  honorable  men  and  would  do  their 
duty  so  far  as  they  could,  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  sheriff  sympathized  in  any  way  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  29th?— A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  organization? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  could 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  considerable  number  of  union  men  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  29th? — ^A.  I  never  heard  one. 

Q.  They  realize  that  acts  of  that  kind  are  detrimental  to  organized  labor? — 
A.  They  all  claim  it  is.  Those  I  have  heard  talk  use  the  argument  that  our  ene- 
mies have  got  in  amongst  us,  but  didn't  think  they  could  have  done  anything 
better  for  the  cause  of  tne  union. 

Q.  What  rules  has  the  union  that  the  members  must  obey,  as  to  legal  meas- 
ures?— A.  They  must  all  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  necessity  in  order  to  gain  a  strike  or  to  gain  our  rights  to  resort  to  violence 
of  any  kind,  and  there  are  a  great  many  that  will  support  me  in  that  argu- 
ment, I  think,  in  the  union  of  the  Ooeur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mai^tle.)  Do  you  know  what  time  the  train  conveying  those 
rioters  left  Gtem  on  the  29th? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  it  returned? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  only  from 
hearsay. 

Q.  Was  there  a  strike  in  progress  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  at  that 
time? — A.  I  understand  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  all  of  the  employees,  or  only  a  portion  of  them? — A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  whether  it  embraced  the  outside  men  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  I  presume  it  took  in 
the  top  men  as  well  as  the  miners. 

Q.  Were  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  paying  union  wages  at  that  time? — ^A. 
They  may  have  been  paying  $3.50  to  some  men.  That  was  the  scale  of  wages  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes  for  all  men  going  under  ground.  They  paid  $2.50  and  $3,  or 
$3.50,  for  underground  men,  as  1  understand. 

Q.  Did  they  refuse  to  employ  union  men  on  any  terms? — ^A.  I  believe  they 
have,  or  did  have,  a  form  that  a  man  had  to  sign  to  get  employment  in  the  Bunker 
Hill,  that  he  <Ud  not  belong  to  organized  labor  and  would  not  belong  to  organized 
labor. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  who  succeeded 
the  colored  soldiers  ? — A.  Well,  no.  A  great  many  of  them  are  a  very  rough  class 
of  people,  and  some  of  them  are  much  different.  I  believe  that  if  they  were 
prodded  on  to  fi^ht  that  they  woiild  come  in  here  and  run  into  dynamite  and  would 
be  blown  to  smithereens,  and  the  creeks  would  run  red  with  blood.  I  think  they 
are  soldiers  enough,  for  that  matter,  but  I  don't  know  what  class  of  men  they 
would  come  under. 

Q.  They  had  heard  they  were  pretty  tough  citizens  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes,  and 
were  prepared  for  that  sort  of  a  deal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  ground  of  complaint  is  the  treatment  accorded  yon  ])y  the  colored 
soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  secondly,  the  kind  of  permits  you  are  required  to  sign  in  order  to  get 
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omployment,  and  yon  deem  that  derogatory  to  your  manhood  and  your  rights  as 
citizens? — A.  Yes;  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  rights  taken  away  from  us. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  all  this  is  based  ui>ou  the  assump- 
tion that  the  riots  were  comjnitted  by  members  of  the  union? — A.  Yes.  I  can 
not  learn  that  they  were  conmiitted  by  the  union. 

Q.  As  a  union?— A.  Not  as  a  union. 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  nresume,  that  miners  participated  largely  in  the  demon- 
stration at  Wardner? — ^A.  Not  miners  exactly. 

Q.  But  men  employed  in  the  mines?— A.  I  guess  that  is  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  could  not  get  600  or  800  men  in  a  mining  community  unless  you 
did  take  the  men  employed  by  the  mills  and  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  it  would  be  very 
hard,  as  that  is  the  only  industry  goin^  here. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  union,  you  disclaim  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
outrage? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  your  union  seized? — A.  No.  In  the  first  place,  they 
made  a  raid  on  Burke,  and  we  understood  they  made  raids  on  everything  of  that 
kind,  so  we  took  the  records  out  of  the  union.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  records.    The  officers  took  care  of  them. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  meeting  held  prior  to  the  outrage  at  Wardner? — A.  Our 
meeting  was  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  It  was  on  Wednesday? — A,  That  is  the  only  meeting  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that  meeting— the  last  meeting  prior  to  the 
difficulty  at  Wardner? — A.  There  was  not  to  my  knowledge.  Aa  I  said  a  while 
ago,  the  only  one  that  I  visited  was  the  one  in  which  they  said  they  would  give 
the  Wardner  strikers  their  financial  and  moral  support. 

It  was  not  discussed  any  further  than  that? — A.  I  heard  several  talk  about 
>ut  that  was  the  only  thing  I  heard. 

Q.  You  have  detailed  to  tne  commission  all  the  acts  of  cruelty  that  were  wit- 
nessed by  yourself  ? — A,  Yes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  I  know  was  done  that  I  did 
not  see.    Those  I  have  mentioned  I  saw  myself,  and  can  positively  state  the  facts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  were,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  most  of  the  men 
in  the  bull  pen  while  you  were  there? — A.  No,  not  the  most  of  them;  a  very  small 
per  cent. 

Q.  You  at  least  know  something  as  to  the  nationalities  of  the  prisoners  there, 
don't  you? — A.  There  were  a  great  many  foreigners. 

Q.  State  what  nationalities  there  were  in  the  bull  pen. — A.  Well,  I  guess  there 
were  nearly  all  nationalities  represented  by  all  of  them.    There  were  Italians. 

Q.  Many  Italians? — A.  Well,  no;  not  a  great  many  Italians,  as  I  remember. 
There  were  quite  a  few  Swedes — great  many  Swedes — and  a  great  many  Irish  and 
and  Comishmen. 

Q.  Any  Norwegians? — A.  Yes,  there  were  Norwegians.  Norwe^ans  and 
Swedes  are  about  the  same  thing.  One  can't  make  very  much  distinction  unless 
he  knows  their  language. 

Q.  You  saw  quite  a  number  of  Swedes  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  esi)ecially  are  not  considered  a  law-breaKing  class  of  men  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  are  they? — A.  I  never  knew  them,  in  my  travels,  to  be  a 
vicious  class  of  peoi)le. 

Q.  They  were  members  of  your  union,  were  they? — A.  They  were  members  of 
the  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  I  think  there  were  very  few  Swedes  in  our 
union. 

Were  there  Germans  there? — A.  A  few  Germans. 
Any  Englishmen? — A.  A  few  Englishmen. 

And  Scotchmen,  too? — A.  Yes,  occasionally  you  would  run  across  a  Scotch- 
man.   There  were  not  many  Scotchmen. 

Q.  Were  there  more  of  these  nationalities  than  native  Americans? — A.  Yes, 
altogether  there  were  more  of  the  different  nationalities  than  there  were  of  native 
Americans. 

Q.  Two  to  one? — A.  I  judge  there  were,  possibly.  I  might  be  mistaken;  might 
not  be  that  much;  I  can  only  make  a  rough  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  Were  the  white  officers  of  these  colored  troops  offensive  or  troublesome? — 
A.  No.    Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  very  good  fellows  and  all  right. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  anything  objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the  white  offi- 
cers?— No.  You  must  remember  that  my  experience  is  limited  to  4  or  5  days.  I 
neglected  to  state  that  one  morning  what  they  gave  us  to  eat  was  pretty  poor 
truck.  In  fact,  the  meat  was  rotten,  and  the  potatoes  were  unwashed  and  rotten, 
just  as  they  would  naturally  pull  them  out  of  the  bank,  as  I  have  seen  farmers 
pull  them  for  hogs,  and  I  don't  know  but  a  farmer  would  have  been  a  little  more 
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careful  with  them.  We  appointed  a  committee  of  Ji  to  wait  upon  Lieutenant 
Monroe,  I  think  his  name  is,  and  ask  him  if  we  could  not  {j^vt  something  more  fit 
and  better  to  eat,  and  he  stated  that  the  soldiers  were  only  a  t(X)l  for  Bartiett 
Sinclair,  but  that  he  would  try  and  do  something  for  us  if  ho  could. 

Q.  Were  all  the  arrests  that  came  under  your  observation  made  by  deputies 
who  were  accompanied  by  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  no  instance  of  a  soldier  making  an  arrest,  did  you? — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  I  did. 

(^.  Do  you  believe  that  the  members  of  your  union  would  have  assisted  the 
civil  authorities  in  putting  down  a  mob  of  that  kind,  and  would  have  helped  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  to  justice,  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  by 
the  action  of  their  officials? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  answer  for  one  that  I  would,  and  I 
have  enough  confidence  in  a  great  many  others  to  say  that  they  would  also. 

Q.  You  have  read  that  proclamation  which  is  signed  by  Bartlett  Sinclair  for 
the  governor  and  approved  by  General  Merriam,  I  suppose? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  impression  among  the  men  generally  as  to  who  is  the^  author  of 
that  proclamation? — ^A.  Well,  a  great  jn&ny  or  us  think  it  is  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  proclamation,  forbidding  these  mme  owners  from  hiring  men  that  bek)ng 
to  the  union.  It  is  something  similar  to  one  the  Bunker  Hill  had  used  for  3  or  1 
years. 

Q.  What  had  they  been  using? — ^A.  Something  similar  to  this  proclamation. 
The  men  had  to  fill  out  a  blank  in  order  to  get  work. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  proclamation  to  the  mine  owners  of  Shoshone  County, 
stating  that  certain  organizations  or  combinations  existing  in  Shoshone  County 
have  shown  them'feelves  to  be  criminal. — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  I  formed  an 
opinion,  felt  that  it  was  put  up  by  the  governor  and  Sinclair  and  these  people  who 
have  been  running  the  State  here. 

Q.  Do  you  i)eopYe  believe  that  these  blank  permits  or  forms  for  permits  were 
fumishea  by  the  Bimker  Hill  Company's  i)eople? — A.  That  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  a  great  many.    Especially  the  older  inhabitants  here  carry  that  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Representative ^ELL.)  How  many  prisoners  were  there  in  the  bull  pen 
when  you  first  went  there? — ^A.  They  claimed  there  was  at  that  time  more  than 
800, 1  think  it  was. 

O.  And  how  many  were  there  the  last  trip? — A.  Something  over  300. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  800  that  were  in  there  originally? — A.  They  got  out  of 
the  per  and  as  they  found  they  could  not  get  work  they  left  the  county''- 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  get  out? — ^A.  Just  about  the  same  as  I  got  out.  They 
didn't  api)ear  to  be  the  men  wanted. 

Q.  Mr.  Sinclair  examined  them,  and  if  their  answers  were  satisfactory  he  turned 
them  out? — A.  Apparently. 

Q.  And  if  the  answers  were  not  satisfactory  he  left  them  there? — ^A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  against  those  who  were  there? — A.  There  was  no 
charges  against  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  there  without  any  charges  against  them? — ^A. 
Some  of  them  have  been  there — ^it  must  be  nearly  3  months. 

Q.  Have  the  men  generally  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  charges  against  them? — 
A.  A  great  many  of  them  have;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply? — ^A.  A  kind  of  an  evasive  answer;  something  in  the 
way  of  asking  them  a  question,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out.  A  great  many  told 
me  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  give  the  prisoners  a  right  to  consult  counsel  or 
friends  while  in  there?— A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  requests  having  been  made  for  the  advice  of  counsel  or 
consultation? — A.  They  were  not  allowed  to  see  counsel;  they  could  talk  with 
their  friends,  but  there  was  a  guard  there  all  the  while.  They  would  be  allowed 
to  step  up  to  the  fence  in  this  biar  front  yard,  and  you  could  talk  across  the  fence. 
They  would  not  allow  them  inside,  but  you  could  step  up  to  the  fence  and  talk  to 
your  friends.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  while  I  was  in  there,  there  was  no 
counsel  to  be  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Did  you  see  any  very  sick  prisoners  while  you  were 
there,  or  anyone  who  was  dying? — ^A.  This  Mr.  Creedon  that  I  spoke  of — I  was 
sharing  my  blankets  with  him — was  taken  sick.  I  saw  the  officer  and  told  him  he 
ought  to  have  a  doctor,  as  he  was  very  sick.  I  saw  him  three  times  and  he  said 
he  would  see  about  it,  but  I  didn't  see  a  doctor.    He  was  sick  all  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ministers  in  the  camp  at  all  while  you  were  in  there? — A. 
I  didn't  see  a  minister  the  first  time.  The  last  time  a  fellow  came  in  and  read 
some  chapters  out  of  the  Bible  to  me  in  the  bull  pen. 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  a  man  had  been  dying  there  and  had  asked  for  a  priest 
or  minister  that  he  wonld  have  been  refused? — A.  I  can  only  sav  in  regard  to  that, 
what  I  have  nnderstooa  from  good  authority,  and  that  is  that  that  has  been  done. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  personally? — ^A.  That  took  place  in  the 
hospital.    While  I  was  in  the  bull  x>en  there  were  not  many  that  were  sick. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  Jxdy  Sd,  1899, 

TESTIMOFSr  OF  HK.  LEVI  E.  MILLER. 

Night  Watchman  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
July,  1899,' at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Levi  K.  Miller,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cksur 
d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho : 

Q.  (By  Benresentative  Bell)  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  business. — 
A.  Levi  B.  Miller;  I  reside  at  Burke,  Id^o;  and  from  the  15th  of  last  November  I 
was  mght  watchman  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine. 

Q.  Where  were  you  about  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  in  Providence  Hos- 
pital, right  over  here. 

Q.  Sick  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  I  was  convalescent;  I  was  allowed  down  the 
street  every  afternoon,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  came  down  from 
Burke  on  the  24th. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
mill? — A.  That  afternoon.  I  came  down  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Lambert,  the  telegraph  operator  up  at  the  O.R.and  N.,  being  an 
old  resident  of  Burke  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  spoke  about  it.  He  said,  '*  I  fear 
there  is  going  to  be  trouble  down  there;  there  has  been  a  telephone  message  that 
there  has  been  a  sharp  explosion."  I  said  that  I  regretted  it,  as  everything  of  that 
kind  would  be  a  detriment  to  all  organized  labor,  and  would  throw  a  stigma  on 
the  community  and  put  us  all  out  of  work — something  of  that  kind;  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  something  worse. 

Q.  You  thoroughly  realize  that  organized  labor  must  be  orderly? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  the  pledge  we  take,  and  I  didn't  think  they  would  ever  violate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bjennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  or  organized  labor? — A.  I  joined 
the  organization  last  fall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Western  Federation  of  Labor?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is 
what  it  IS  called.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  a  labor  organization 
that  didn't  teach  high  moral  principles? — ^A.  1  never  have;  no. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  no  organization  of  any  kind  can  last  unless  it 
is  based  upon  high  moral  ]^rinciples? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  first  step,  and 
one  that  we  should  never  violate. 

Q.  You  don't  approve  of  the  conduct  in  blowing  up  property  and  the  taking  of 
human  life?— A.  No;  I  condemn  it  anywhere  and  everywhere;  they  know  that; 
Mr.  Culbei-tson  knows  it.  I  was  night  watchman,  where  I  had  occasion  to  deal 
writh  the  rough  crowd.  I  don't  fear  the  miners'  union  or  any  other  organization. 
I  vdll  go  before  any  of  them  and  state  my  case,  and  I  do  state  the  case.  When  I 
caught  men  stealing  wood  and  coal  I  reported  it  at  headquarters.  One  man  was 
trying  to  bulldoze  me  one  night,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  carried  arms.  I  said 
I  was  there  to  watch,  and  while  I  was  there  as  a  watchman  I  was  going  to  watch. 

Q.  When  did  they  arrest  you?— A.  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May.  I  went  home 
from  the  hospital  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  was  still  under  treatment,  however.  I 
had  some  of  Dr.  G^eno way's  medicine  with  me.  On  Thursday  I  was  working 
around  home,  sawing  wood  and  cleaning  up  the  yard,  and  tinkering  around  to 
gain  a  little  strength  to  go  to  work  in  a  few  days,  when  the  military  came  up.  I 
should  have  stayed  right  at  home.  I  live  a  little  off  the  track,  but  I  was  feeling 
well  and  thought  I  would  go  up  town.  My  brother  came  off  the  shift  from  work 
at  6  o'clock,  and  I  started  to  go  upas  far  as  the  Ti^r-Poorman  store,  when  I  met 
the  express  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  he  said,  "You  better  go  back  or  they 
will  carry  you  along."  So  I  stayed  down  home.  When  my  brother  went  to  get 
his  supper,  I  stood  in  the  door  with  a  paper  and  was  reading  it  when  several  civil 
officers  came  in  the  house.     I  went  to  my  trunk  to  take  my  purse  out  of  the 
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trnnk,  inst  as  they  came  in,  and  they  said,  "Have  you  any  arms?"  and  I  told 
them  I  had  not.  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  me,  and  they  said  they  did  not;  and 
then  they  went  on  to  some  other  houses  farther  down.  The  soldiers  came  down 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  large  crowd  of  men  who  had  come  out  of  the  mine, 
trammers,  drillers,  etc.,  coming  right  out  of  the  mine,  with  their  heavy  boots  on, 
and  wet  to  the  skin.  A  soldier  sang  out  to  me,  and  I  said.  ''  Do  you  want  me?" 
and  he  said  he  did.  I  locked  the  door  and  went  over.  I  got  in  line  and  they 
marched  us  down  to  a  little  bridge  there,  and  I  called  a  lady  over  and  gave  her 
my  purse,  which  had  over  $300  in  it.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  did,  for  I  afterwards 
lost  my  pocketknife  and  everything  else  of  value  that  I  had  with  me.  We  spoke 
to  &  number  of  soldiers  there.  I  was  a  soldier  myself.  I  supposed  the  things 
were  taken  as  a  joke,  as  they  took  about  everything  they  could  find  on  us,  and 
put  us  in  a  box  car.  The  master  mechanic  called  for  his  men,  in  order  to  run  the 
mine.  He  had  to  have  3  foremen,  4  engineers,  and  I  think  6  pump  men,  and  the 
men  on  the  shift,  and  they  were  taken  out,  and  also  the  watchmen  that  was  in 
my  place  while  I  was  sick;  he  was  taken  out  and  I  was  put  in  a  box  car.  After 
standing  there  a  while  we  came  on  down  to  Wallace,  ana  they  let  out  a  few  men. 
Thev  let  out  the  bookkeeper  for  the  Tiger-Poorman  Company,  and  I  think  they  had 
Professor  Green,  the  principal  of  the  school.  Some  men  were  let  out  here.  We 
went  on  to  Wardner  and  were  taken  out  of  the  box  car,  and  I  think  about  20  were 
released  after  we  were  taken  out  of  the  car.  There  was  one  man  there ,  Mr .  Wittine , 
who  was  rooming  with  me,  and  of  course  I  thought  my  name  would  be  next,  but 
they  stopped  and  didn't  call  out  any  more  names.  We  were  huddled  around.  It  was 
very  cold  and  rainy.  They  took  us  over  to  the  pen,  and  put  5  at  a  time  in  a  stable. 
An  elevated  gangway  led  to  the  entrance.  It  was  up  from  the  ground  a  little  ways, 
and  5  colored  soldiers  searched  us,  and  they  took  both  of  my  knives,  a  large  one  and 
a  small  one;  but  I  got  the  large  one  back.  1  usually  carried  two  i>ocketknives,  a 
small  one  and  a  lar^e one.  I  went  fishing  a  good  deal  npin  the  mils  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  earned  the  large  one  as  a  game  knife.  The  fellow  that  took  the 
knives  said  it  was  a  pretty  good-sized  toad  sticker.  It  was  dark  when  we  went 
in  the  stable  there,  and  I  had  to  feel  my  way  among  men  already  in  there;  but  I 
finally  got  my  back  up  against  the  side  of  the  room  and  got  in  a  reclining  position 
with  a  big  man  lying  across  my  feet — a  man  that  worked  Tiger-Poorman  mill. 

Q.  Did  they  not  furnish  you  any  place  to  sleep? — A.  On  the  floor  there,  that 
was  all.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  hay  or  straw  that  some  of  them  had  taken  down 
and  put  on  the  floor.  In  the  morning  about  4  o'clock  I  wanted  to  urinate,  so  I 
made  my  way  out  among  the  fellows  there.  There  was  (juite  a  crowd  of  us  there 
and  a  good  many  right  at  the  door.  I  asked  for  permission  to  go  out,  and  the 
guard  at  the  door  said,  '*Tou  can't  go;  get  back  there."  He  said  that  I  could  go  as 
soon  as  the  guard  came  back,  and  he  put  the  bayonet  at  my  back  and  pushed  me 
back  into  the  stable.  They  were  taking  1  man  at  a  time  to  the  closet,  which  was 
fully  60  yards  away.  Somewhere  between  4  and  5  o'clock  I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
closet.  The  guard  took  me  along,  and  as  I  didn't  walk  fast  enough  for  him ,  he  told 
me  to  walk  faster.  I  had  been  in  the  hospital  and  had  sciatic  rheumatism ,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  not  able  to  walk  any  faster.  The  corporal  sang  out,  "Put  the  bayonet 
into  him."  He  had  the  bayonet  at  my  back  and  kept  pushing  me  along,  but  he 
didn't  make  me  go  any  faster;  I  was  going  as  fast  as  I  conveniently  could  and  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  not  be  imposed  on.  When  the  guard  came  back 
to  the  stable  I  spoke  to  the  corporal  about  it  and  he  drew  his  pistol  on  me. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  will  be  55  in  September;  that  is,  I  was  bom  on  the 
16th  day  of  September,  1844,  at  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Q.  You  went  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion?— A.  Yes;  I  went  through  a  part 
of  it.  I  served  in  the  Mississippi  squadron,  on  the  Monitor,  and  on  the  Neosho, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  steamer  Volunteer. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there?— A.  Took  me  in  Thursday  night  and  I 
got  out  Saturday  afternoon.    I  was  in  there  two  nights. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  you  with? — A.  Nothing  at  all.  They  never  asked  me 
any  questions.  On  Friday  a  number  of  men  from  Surke  were  there — ^Mr.  Edward 
Ahrenberg,  Master  Mechanic  Gill — and  of  course  I  wanted  to  speak  to  them,  but 
I  could  not  go  through  to  speak  to  them,  and  the  guard  said  I  could  not  send  a 
note  unless  he  could  read  it.  I  sent  them  the  note,  because  I  wanted  them  to 
intercede  for  me  with  the  Tiger-Poorman  people,  and  see  if  they  could  not  get  me 
out  of  there,  and  to  tell  them  I  had  just  got  out  of  the  hospital,  and  for  them  to 
see  if  I  could  not  get  out.  The  next  day,  on  Saturday,  20  of  us  were  called  out. 
I  know  they  didn't  ask  any  of  them  scarcely  any  questions,  Ixjcause  they  wanted 
nearly  all  the  outside  men.  I  don't  know  as  there  were  any  miners  among  them, 
but  there  were  some  carpenters.    The  only  questions  Lieutenant  Holbrook  asked 
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me  were  what  my  name  was,  and  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  told  him  I  was  night 
watchman  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  a  gentlemanly  officer. 
I  told  him  I  would  like  to  get  my  pocketknives  back,  and  he  marched  me  up  and 
brought  out  a  box  with  probably,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  150  or  800  pocketknives 
in  it.  I  picked  out  the  large.knife  very  quickly,  but,  after  hunting  the  knives  all 
over,  I  could  not  find  the  other  one.  A  number  of  others  told  me  they  lost  their 
knives,  too. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  indignities  heaped  upon  you  while  there? — A.  We  got 
something  to  eat.  Of  course  I  haven't  any  kick  coming  about  the  eating.  People 
don't  care  as  much  about  eating  when  they  are  idle  as  they  do  when  they  are 
working.  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  and  of  course  I  didn't  suffer  for 
the  want  of  something  to  eat. 

Some  colored  guards,  after  we  were  let  out  in  the  yard — they  let  us  have  our 
liberty  in  the  yard  there — ^said,  "Look  out  for  that  little  fellow  there;  he  is  a  bad 
man."  The  other  guard  said,  **  What,  that  little  runt  there?"  **Yes:  he's  a  dyna- 
miter." Then  the  corporal  ordered  me  back  with  his  pistol.  He  said  I  was  a 
rowdy.  We  were  hudaled  up  there  in  a  little  coop,  and  everything  was  damp,  and 
it  was  cold.  There  had  been  terrible  storms,  and  everything  was  wet.  What  I 
feared  most  was  fire.  The  guards  there  had  their  orders  not  to  take  any  chances, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  fire  in  the  hay  because  of  the  men  lighting  their  pipes  and 
smoking.  The  soldiers  said  they  had  their  orders  if  a  fire  broke  out  not  to  allow  any- 
one to  escape,  but  to  shoot  them  down  like  dogs.  Anyone  would  feel  bad  under 
such  conditions.  There  has  never  been  published  an  apology  by  the  civil  or  the 
military  authorities  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  for  their  arrest  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment.   I  have  watched  the  papers  closely. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now? — A.  I  am  not  at  work  now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  offered  work? — A.  No.  I  left  here  on  the  4th  of  July  and 
went  to  Spokane  to  the  hospital,  and  when  I  came  back  every  mine  in  the  place 
was  a  permit  mine.  I  would  not  sign  a  permit  for  anybody,  so  I  would  have  to 
lose  my  job  anyway. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  sign  a  permit?— A.  For  various  reasons.  The  permit 
men  might  be  worse  than  the  union  men,  and  then  I  would  be  stigmatized  as  a 
permit  man.  I  don't  know  that  they  would  not  be  worse  than  the  union  men.  I 
would  not  sign  a  permit  to  work  with  such  men.  1  don't  want  to  associate  with 
them.  I  don't  know  but  we  may  have  bad  men  in  the  unions,  but  those  are  the 
kind  of  fellows  that  are  hurting  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  peaceable,  law-abiding  miners  generally  about  these 
permits? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  is  an  injustice  and  is  un-American.  They  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  American  liberty. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  consider  the  liberty  of  contract  is  destroyed;  that  they 
are  stealing  your  liberty? — A.  Yes.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  seek  employment, 
but  when  we  have  to  get  a  permit  before  we  ask  for  employment  we  think  that 
is  going  a  little  too  far.  I  don't  consider  I  have  a  great  while  to  live,  and  I  think 
I  will  be  able  to  live  the  balance  of  my  days  without  signing  a  i)ermit. 

Q.  What  other  acts  of  cruelty  did  you  notice  aside  from  your  own  case? — A. 
There  was  one  man  there — I  don't  know  what  he  was  punished  for,  but  they 
made  him  sit  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  soldiers  there? — A.  Captain  Bachelor,  of  Com- 
X>any  M.  He  was  still  there  when  I  left  and  until  I  went  back.  I  went  back 
three  different  times.  I  went  back  Sunday,  Monday,  and  I  think  the  following 
Thursday.     When  I  went  back  the  second  time  it  was  Major  Morton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  cruelty  practiced  by  the  white  soldiera  since 
they  have  been  here? — A.  I  don't  know  about  down  there. 

Q.  Anywhere? — A.  I  don't  know.  The  soldiers  we  have  at  Burke  now  are  mostly 
nice  gentlemen. 

(ij.  At  the  time  of  the  arrests,  was  there  great  excitement  throughout  the  dis- 
trict?— A.  Everything  was  very  quiet  in  Burke.  They  had  thought  all  along 
that  they  would  come  first,  and  anyone  who  had  a  guilty  conscience  nad  a  chance 
to  get  away.  They  had  orders  to  make  a  clean  sweep.  I  don't  know  what 
suspicions  they  may  have  had,  but  they  took  lodging-house  keepers,  shoemakers, 
dishwashers,  waiters,  barkeepers. 

Q.  Did  they  all  belong  to  the  labor  organization?— A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  employed  outside  of  the  mines  belonged  to  labor 
organizations  in  the  district? — A.  Yes;  I  think  most  of  them  employed  there  any 
length  of  time. 

Q.  This  is  generally  recognized  as  a  union  camp? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  who  went  with  that  (jrowd  on  the  29th  of 
April? — A.  No.  I  remember  meeting  a  couple  of  men  here.  I  think  one  man  I 
met  here  is  still  in  the  bull  pen. 
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A.  Was  he  ^oing  down  on  the  train? — A.  No;  he  came  down  to  the  tra^n,  but 
said  things  didn*t  look  right  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  in  that  crowd;  he  was 
afraid  they  might  do  someming  desperate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  on  that  train?^ — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
there  were  as  many  as  people  said;  I  was  no  closer  than  right  on  this  corner  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic?— A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  Phil.  Kearny  Post,  No.  10,  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Q.  Does  that  order  teach  its  members  to  observe  law  and  oraer? — A.  It  cer- 
tainly  does. 

Q.  Were  the  soldiers  or  civil  officers  that  arrested  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  a  member  of  that  order? — A.  No,  they  were  not;  I  didn't  wear  any  but- 
ton at  that  time;  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  did  until  I  told  them. 

Q.  Are  you  an  active  member  of  the  labor  or^nization?— A.  I  am  a  member. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  me  an  active  member.  I  never  attended 
but  one  meeting,  because  I  work  in  the  evenings.    I  am  always  on  duty. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  in  good  standing — pay  your  dues  ? — A.  I  did  until  some 
time  in  April.  There  has  never  been  any  meeting  since.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  pay  dues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  members  of  the  particular  organization  of  which  you  are 
a  member  would  condemn  the  lawlessness  prevailing  here  on  the 29th  of  April? — 
A.  I  could  not  vouch  for  all,  but  I  know  tne  majority  of  them  are  law-aoiding 
men,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  know  they  are  opposed  to  any  such  actions  as  that  or 
violence  of  any  kind.  I  expressed  myself  that  day  right  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  when  I  saw  the  men  coming  up,  and  one  man  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
mask  on  his  face.  I  said,  *'I  am  a  union  man  and  a  miner,  and  belong  to  the 
miners'  union,  but  I  don't  approve  of  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  all  wrong." 
They  will  never  accomplish  anything  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  violent  or  incendiary  speeches  against  employers  in  your 
union? — A.  No. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  S6,  1899. 

TESTIMOKY  OF  MR.  JOHN  MURPHY, 

Bartender,  Burke,  Idalio. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of  July  26, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  Mui*phy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified,  with 
reference  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho,  as 
follows: 

(By  Representative  Bell.)  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  Burke,  Idaho. 
How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Two  years,  last  May. 
What  is  your  business? — A.  Bartender. 

Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  in  Burke. 
What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  I  was  not  doing  anything;  I  was  out  of 
a  job. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  difficulty  down  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine? — 
A.  I  heard  about  it  that  night,  the  ni^ht  of  the  29th. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  on  the  train  with  the  men? — A.  I  went  down  on  a  hand 
car,  about  half  past  4  In  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  see  the  men  going  down? — A.  No. 
Did  you  see  them  coming  oack?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  men  were  on  that  train? — A.  I  can  merely  guess;  quite  a  lot 
of  men. 
Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  400  or  500?— A.  I  guess  probably  about  300  or  350. 
Did  they  have  guns? — A.  Some  of  them  had  guns. 
Masked? — A.  Yes. 

You  were  not  on  the  cars  with  them? — A.  Yes;  coming  back,  I  was. 
You  came  back  on  the  train? — A.  Yes. 

Why  did  you  go  down? — A.  The  butcher  in  Burke  was  going  down  on  the 
hand  car  about  some  business.    His  brother  is  in  business  in  Wallace,  and  he  is 
running  the  shop  in  Burke,  and  he  came  down  on  the  hand  car  to  see  about  some- 
thing and  I  came  down  with  him. 
Q.  Did  you  know  what  had  occurred  down  there  when  you  went? — A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  know  what  was  expected? — A.  No. 
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Did  you  take  any  part  in  it? — ^A.  No. 

What  occurred  afterwards;  were  yon  arrested? — A.  Yes;  on  the  4th  of  May. 
Under  what  charge? — A.  No  charge  at  all;  just  simply  taken  away. 
Q.  "Who  arrested  yon? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  the  soldiers;  I  don't  remember  the 
troop. 

Did  they  tell  yon  for  what  purpose  you  were  arrested?—A.  No. 
What  did  they  do  with  you?— A.  Took  me  down  and  put  me  in  the  bull  pen. 
^  How  did  they  treat  you? — A.  Very  poorly;  everyone  else  the  same.  One 
night,  I  think  it  was  the  second  or  third  night,  we  were  all  put  in  a  room  and 
locked  up  and  kept  in  there.  I  could  not  say  what  hour  in  tne  evening  exactly, 
but  it  was  about  7  or  8  o'clock.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  in  there,  and 
some  wanted  to  answer  a  call  of  nature,  and  wanted  to  get  out,  but  they  would 
not  let  them  out.  The  door  was  locked  and  they  could  not  get  out,  and  tney  had 
to  ease  themselves  in  their  beds. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  locked  up? — A.  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  I  guess 
that  as  many  as  5  or  6  had  to  ease  themselves  in  the  beds  in  the  bam. 

Q.  Were  there  40  or  50,  do  you  know? — A.  Yes.    There  were  probably  800  in 
there. 
Q.  Probably  300  locked  up  in  the  barn? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  guaras  you  could  call  up? — A.  Guards  were  on  the  outside;  we 
caUed  to  them  but  got  no  reply. 

Did  the  men  tell  them  what  was  desired? — ^A.  Yes. 
They  refused  to  let  you  out  at  all? — A.  Yes. 
How  long  did  you  stay  there? — A.  Stayed  there  2  or  3  days. 
How  did  they  come  to  let  you  out? — A.  Well,  there  were  several  affidavits 
sent  them  to  the  effect  that  I  was  in  Burke  at  the  time  that  day.    I  don't  know 
how  they  came  to  let  me  out  except  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  abuse  any  prisoners,  strike  them? — A.  On  ono  occasion 
there  were  men  in  the  box  car;  tnere  was  no  room  in  this  barn,  as  there  was  a 
crowd  there  already,  so  a  crowd  of  men  were  taken  from  MuUan  and  put  in  the 
box  cars,  and  one  man  had  his  hand  out  of  the  hole  they  had  in  the  side  of  the 
box  car,  and  one  of  these  colored  soldiers  punched  his  bayonet  into  the  side  of 
the  car  about  that  length  [indicating] ,  about  2  inches  from  his  hand. 
Q.  Didn't  strike  him,  though? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — ^A.  Told  him  to  take  in  his  hand  or  he  would  kill  him. 
That  is  what  I  heard  him  say. 
Q.  Were  there  any  other  indignities? — A.  No;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  about  this  matter? — A.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance. 

TBy  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — ^A.  No. 
Are  you  a  member  of  any  union? — A.  No. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  on  the  train? — A.  No.    I  was  in  Frank  Ryan's 
saloon  at  the  time  the  train  whistled  and  I  had  to  run  to  get  down  to  the  train. 
When  I  got  to  the  platform  it  was  crowded  and  1  did  not  go. 

Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men?    A.  Not  a  soul  there  I  knew. 
There  were  about  300?— -A.  Yes. 

And  you  didn't  know  any  of  them? — A.  I  was  just  on  the  platform:  I  didn't 
know  a  soul. 

Did  you  see  many  with  masks? — A    I  saw  2  or  3. 
You  didn't  see  all  of  them? — A.  No. 
^    (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  were  arrested  by  soldiers.     Were  there 
any  civil  officers  along  who  gave  the  soldiers  instructions  to  arrest  you? — A.  There 
was  a  lieutenant. 

Cj.  Was  there  a  deputy  or  any  man  not  in  uniform? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  any 
denuties  at  that  time;  I  allowed  there  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  man  not  in  uniform  that  seemed  to  be  interested  in  your 
arrest,  or  concerned  in  it? — A.  It  was  a  crowd  of  men.  The  men  came  in  off  the 
shift  at  6  o'clock,  and  I  would  not  notice  a  man  under  the  circumstances 
whether  lie  was  taking  any  part  in  it  or  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  only  soldiers  had  to  do  with  your  arrest? — A.  So  far  as 
I  mow.    I  heard  since  there  were  more. 
Q.  That  there  were  civil  officers  there  when  you  were  arrested? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Directing  the  soldiers  what  to  do? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  Jxdy  $6y  1899, 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  BE.  F.  P.  MATCHETTE, 

Wardner,  Idaho. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  beins  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  26, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Dr.  F.  P.  Matchette  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 
of  Idaho : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Physician  and 
surgeon. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Wardner,  Idaho. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — ^A.  I  have  lived  there  about  8  years  ? 

^  Where  were  you  on  the  29th  of  April  last? — A.  I  was  down  at  Wardner.  I 
was  in  my  office  about  half  past  12  o'clock — I  presume  it  was  about  that  time — 
when  the  deputy  sheriff  came  in  and  said  he  wanted  to  deputize  me  to  go  down 
to  the  junction  with  him.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for  and  he  said  a  lot  of  men 
were  down  there.  He  said  he  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing  and  wanted  me 
to  go  with  him.    I  went  down  to  the  junction  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  out  of  the  ordinary  run  ? — A.  When  we  got  down 
there  the  men  were  down  at  the  mill  below,  especially  the  masked  men.  There 
were  a  few  masked  men  standing  around  the  station  there.  I  don't  know  just 
how  many,  but  perhaps  15  or  20.  The  rest  were  not  masked.  Mr.  Bell,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  said  that  we  had  better  go  down  toward  the  mill  and  see  what 
they  were  doing  down  there,  so  we  started  down.  We  got  perhaps  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  below  the  depot.  A  man  with  a  mask  came  up  and  said  there  was 
a  man  shot  down  there  ana  wanted  me  to  go  right  down.  I  started  down  the 
track  below,  and  when  we  got  close  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  I  guess  perhai>s  150 
or  200  yards  from  the  mill,  where  there  is  a  bridge  crossing  a  ravine,  there  a  man 
came  up  and  said :  '^  You  might  as  well  go  back,  as  the  man  is  dead  and  there  is 
no  use  for  you  now."    I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  junction. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  down  from  the  upper  country  on  the  cars? — A. 
That  I  could  not  say,  as  I  was  not  there  when  they  arrived. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  depart? — ^A.  I  was  inside  of  the  hotel  when  they  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  enough  of  them  so  that  you  can  form  any  judgment  as  to  the 
number,  or  about  the  number?— A.  I  should  judge  there  were  about  500  men 
altogether;  something  like  that,  and  maybe  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  number  that  were  masked?— A.  I  should 
judge  100  or  150;  something  like  that;  maybe  not  so  many. 

Q.  Did  about  the  same  number  have  guns  ? — A.  Yes;  most  of  them.  Some  of 
the  masked  men  didn't  have  ^ns  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  without  masks  and  with  guns  ? — A.  No. 

(^.  About  how  many  participated  actively  in  the  riot,  so  far  as  you  can  judge, 
or  m  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  esti- 
mate, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men  who  did  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill 
were  down  there  oefore  I  got  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  all  the  men  who  went  down  were  active  partici- 

Fants  in  the  object,  or  whether  some  of  them  were  visitors  out  of  curiosity? — ^A. 
am  satisfied  that  most  of  them  went  there  through  curiosity.  I  presume  the 
majority  didn't  know  what  they  were  going  for. 

Q.  Wnat  did  the  men  do  after  the  mill  was  blown  up? — A.  They  went  home; 
departed  for  their  various  homes  in  the  various  towns. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  other  violent  acts  in  Wardner? — A.  There  was  a  man  shot 
there,  Mr.  Cheyne.  I  don't  know  who  shot  him.  Also,  another  man  was  shot,  who 
was  claimed  to  be  Mr.  Smith.    I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  with  the  miners?— -A.  Yes,  that  is  my  understanding;  that  he  went 
with  them. 

Q.  Then  they  dei>arted? — A.  Yes. 

9.  What  was  the  condition  of  Wardner  after  their  departure? — A.  It  was  very 
quiet. 

Q.  No  disturbance  whatever? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  the  military  appeared  ui)on  the  scene? — A. 
Two  or  three  days;  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  occurred  then?— A.  They  made  wholesale  arrests;  they  commenced 
at  once.  The  colored  troops  came  in  from  Spokane  under  Captain  Batchelor, 
They  came  in  one  night  and  commenced  making  arrests  the  next  morning  and 
searching  houses.  In  several  houses  they  tore  the  x)aper  and  lining  right  off  the 
walls.  In  one  house  they  did  that  to  my  knowledge;  I  saw  it  afterwarc^s,  They 
claimed  they  were  searching  for  arms. 
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Q.  Did  they  find  any? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  have,  if  you  know,  of  suspecting  there  were  firearms 
in  that  particular  house? — A.  Because  the  man  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
miners'  union.    That  was  the  only  reason  they  had  for  it. 

Q.  After  they  made  the  arrests  what  did  they  do  with  the  men? — A.  Threw 
them  in  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  that?— A.  In  the  first  place  it  was  an  old  bam  and 
used  to  be  used  for  horses.  They  put  them  in  there  and  put  guards  around  them. 
I  think  it  was  pretty  tough,  however.  The  men  had  to  lie  on  the  floor  with  a 
little  straw^  for  a  bed.  Even  men  who  were  sick  had  no  place  to  go,  no  ho^ital 
to  go  to.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  they  had  no  hospital  until  they  moved  the 
headouarters  up  on  the  hill. 

Q.  Did  they  arrest  some  sick  men  with  the  well? — A.  They  arrested  men  that 
were  not  well,  and  there  was  one  case,  Chris.  Lenike,  who  sent  up  for  me  and  I 
went  down,  and  he  had  a  fever;  temperature  ran  up  to  108i,  and  he  was  really 
quite  sick  at  that  time.  I  saw  the  officers  about  him  and  asked  them  to  let  him 
out,  but  they  said  it  was  no  use;  that  they  could  not  let  him  go  out,  and  would 
not  do  anything  for  him. 

Q.  Did  they  let  you  attend  him? — A.  Shut  me  off  that  very  evening  from  attend- 
ing him.  I  had  been  going  down;  they  were  sending  for  me  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  I  would  go  down  in  the  morning  and  get  orders  for  medicines,  and  take 
them  down  in  the  evening;  sometimes  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  packages.  Mr. 
Sinclair  came  to  me  that  evening  and  said,  **  We  will  have  to  shut  you  out  from 
here."  I  said,  '*  Why?"  He  said,  **  It  don't  make  any  difference  why,  you  can't 
come  in  to  doctor  these  men  any  more." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Wno  was  Sinclair? — A.  He  was  the  acting  governor 
at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Who  took  your  place? — A.  Dr.  France  at  that 
time.  Then  they  appointed  Dr.  McGee.  I  don't  know  what  the  trouble  was,  but 
he  only  stayed  two  or  three  days,  and  then  they  sent  to  Spokane  and  got  Dr. 
Stratton. 

Q.  Where  did  they  keep  the  men  who  had  the  fever? — A.  They  layed  right  there 
in  the  stable. 

Q.  You  asked  that  they  be  removed  to  more  comfortable  quarters? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
tola  Mr.  Toner,  who  was  a  merchant  there — I  told  him  that  something  should  be 
done;  I  told  him  it  was  too  bad  that  in  the  condition  they  were  in  they  should  be 
left  there;  I  told  him  that  Lenike  was  sick,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  go 
bonds  for  him  and  get  him  out  of  there,  and  he  said  he  would  attend  to  it  and  see 
Sinclair,  but  he  would  not  give  him  any  satisfaction  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Q.  The  military  was  governed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  claimed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — A. 
Yes,  he  was.    The  governor  signed  the  order  and  he  took  charge  of  the  affairs. 

Q.  What  other  injustice,  if  any,  did  you  see  visited  upon  tne  men  there? — ^A. 
The  only  thing  I  saw  was  a  man  whose  name  I  don't  know  now — they  called  him 
Sailor  Mike — ^he  was  a  sailor;  someone  spoke  to  him  about  the  signing  of  the  per- 
mits, and  he  said  for  the  boys  not  to  sign  permits;  not  to  take  out  any  i)ermits, 
and  not  to  sign  their  liberty  away.  The  authorities  took  him  and  put  him  in  the 
comer  of  the  fence,  and  made  him  stand  there  in  the  sun  with  his  hat  off  for  2 
hours.  I  saw  him  standing  there.  1  did  not  know  what  it  was  for  until  I  heard 
of  it  after  that.    They  would  not  give  him  any  water  or  anything  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  warm  weather  or  cold? — A.  Quite  a  hot  day;  that  is,  quite  warm 
weather  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  what  these  permits  are,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whetner  the  men  are  generally  disposed  to  sign  them? — A. 
No;  they  have  not  so  far.  Of  course  I  consider,  and  I  guess  they  consider  tha 
same  thing,  that  they  would  be  signing  away  their  liberty.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  out  a  permit  to  make  an  honest  living.  At 
least,  I  don't  see  why  a  man  should  have  to  take  out  any  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  liberty  has  a  man  got  to  sign  away  when  he  is 
in  the  bull  pen? — A.  In  there  he  has  no  liberty  at  all.  These  permits  are  for  men 
on  the  outside,  and  eventually  for  those  who  are  in  and  will  come  out.  It  is  only 
a  week  or  so  ago  that  I  heard  Sinclair  say  that  he  would  not  give  those  that  con- 
demned the  permits  any  permits  now;  even  if  they  wanted  them  they  should  not 
have  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  That  is,  if  they  still  continue  their  organizations, 
he  w^ould  still  refuse  them  permits? — A.  That  is  it,  yes;  that  he  would  not  give 
these  old-time  unions  any  pennits,  even  if  they  wanted  them.    Tliese  permits  are 
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the  same  as  the  old  Bunker  Hill  Oomx)any  permit;  that  is  what  I  call  them. 
They  have  had  them  in  effect  there  for  at  least  4  or  5  years;  that  is,  about  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  practically  the  nonunion-employee  permit? — ^A.  Yes. 

Cf.  In  other  words,  if  the  miner  si^s  them  he  denounces  the  organization  to 
which  he  belongs  and  pledges  himself  not  to  join  another? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the 
way  the  permit  reads. 

Q.  Do  the  men  of  the  camp,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  unions,  refuse  to 
sign  them? — ^A.  Yes;  and  quite  a  number  of  others  refuse  to  sign  them  also. 

Q.  The  men  generally  in  this  part  of  the  country  belong  to  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  as 
a  general  thing. 

Q.  And  believe  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  out  of  the  ordinary  run? — A.  I  consider  this  trouble, 
the  last  part  of  it,  was  brought  on  by  the  Bunker  Hill  people. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  idea  here,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  refusal  of  one  mine  to  abide  by  the  system  of  the  camp  precipitated  the 
trouble? — A.  Yes.  They  would  not  recognize  the  men,  would  not  hire  the  doctor 
they  wanted,  and  wanted  them  to  go  to  certain  stores  to  trade.  Did  not  get  right 
down  and  tell  them  that,  but  they  held  their  jobs  longer  if  they  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  company  could 
not  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  no  disadvantages  in  the  production  of  their  ore  or  in  its  trans- 
portation as  compared  with  other  compam^s? — A.  No;  I  consider  it  the  cheapest 
worked  mine  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  the  current  scale  of 
wages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  permits.  If  you  were  a  miner  and  situated  as  the  average  miner,  would 
you  sign  such  a  permit? — ^A.  Never  in  the  world;  no. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  incarceration  of  these  men,  how  long  are  these  men  confined 
in  the  bull  pen  after  their  arrest  before  they  get  a  trial?  What  charges  are  pre- 
ferred against  them? — A.  Lots  of  them  never  had  any  trial  and  never  had  any 
charges  against  them. 

Q.  They  have  been  in  there  how  long? — ^A.  They  were  arrested  2  or  3  days  after 
the  mill  was  blown  up,  and  that  has  been  about  3  months. 

No  charges  preferred? — A.  No;  they  don't  know  what  they  are  in  there  for. 
No  hearing  granted  them? — ^A.  No. 

What  is  your  judgment  of  that  process  of  meting  justice  out  to  men?  What 
is  your  judgment  of  such  a  process  of  law? — A.  I  don't  consider  there  is  any 
justice  or  law  about  it.  There  are  lots  of  men  in  there  with  families.  I  know 
one  man  there  has  5  or  6  children  at  home,  and  there  is  no  charge  against 
him;  still  they  retain  him  there.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  the  same  remark  that  I 
have  made,  as  I  have  been  told  by  different  ones,  that  when  he  turned  them  loose 
he  said,  *'  Boys,  we  have  nothing  against  you,  and  did  not  have  when  we  put  you 
in  here:  but  we  simply  wanted  to  give  you  a  taste  of  what  we  will  do  if  you  ever 
do  such  a  thing." 

Q.  This  was  Sinclair's  language? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  these  men  who  are  confined  for  such  a  length  of  time 
without  charge  preferred  against  them,  and  no  trial  granted  them,  are  lawfully 
incarcerated  under  the  laws  of  your  State? — A.  I  don  t;  no.  They  arrested  men 
there  and  didn't  even  let  them*  go  to  their  homes  to  change  their  clothing — ^took 
them  right  out  of  wet  mines  with  their  clothes  all  wet,  and  did  not  even  give 
them  a  chance  to  take  other  clothing  with  them. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done  with  reference  to  bringing  guilty 
parties  to  justice  and  treating  innocent  men  as  they  deserve  to  be  treated? — A.  My 
opinion  is  just  this:  They  should  do  as  was  done  in  1892— bring  these  men  to  a 
preliminary  trial  at  once,  and  to  those  that  prove  they  were  not  there  give  them 
their  liberty,  and  punish  those  they  have  evidence  against.  That  is  my  idea  of 
the  matter  exactly. 

Q.  Punish  the  violators  of  the  law? — ^A.  Yes;  I  don't  believe  in  punishing  inno- 
cent men  and  taking  them  away  from  their  families  when  they  never  did  any- 
thing and  were  right  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  trouble.  It  seems  as  if  they  had 
a  spite  against  the  innocent  men  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

Q.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  these  men  is  more  far-reaching:  it  reaches 
their  families  as  well  during  this  confinement? — A.  Yes;  doing  great  injury  to 
the  families. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  families  of  men  confined  in  the  bull  pen 
have  suffered? — ^A.  I  know  of  cases  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  miners' 
union,  people  visiting  them  and  sending  in  provisions,  they  would  have  suffered. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases  where  the  State  took  care  of  the  families  of 
those  men  incarcerated? — ^A.  Not  a  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  acting  governor,  Mr.  Sinclair,  has 
had  charge  of  this  entire  matter  and  has  directed  these  movements  and  arrests? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  responsible  partv  representing  the  governor  in  these  transactions 
here? — ^A.  I  shonld  natoralli^  think  so. 

That  is  the  xmderstanding  of  the  community?— A.  Yes. . 

Was  there  martial  law  here  in  1892?— A.  Yes. 

And  such  treatment  of  prisoners  as  has  been  accorded  here? — A.  No. 

^  Do  you  consider  this  Bartlett  Sinclair  as  responsible  for  the  ix>licy  and 
coarse  that  has  been  carried  out  by  the  troops  in  handling  these  prisoners? — ^A.  I 
think  Sinclair  is  the  auditor,  and  that  the  governor  said  what  to  do. 

Q.  The  governor  acting  through  Sinclair?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  soldiers,  in  your  judgment,  merely  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  governor 
of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  they  have  violated  the  law. 

Q.  Did  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  have  a  store  of  their  own?— A. 
No;  not  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Are  they  interested  m  a  store?— A.  They  have  a  boarding  house  of  their  own. 

Q.  Are  the  men  obliged  to  board  at  their  boarding  house? — ^A.  They  claim  not, 
but  the  most  of  them  board  there. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Ckmipany? — ^A.  It  is  said  the 
Standard  Oil  Ck)mpany.  All  that  I  know  about  it  is  what  x>artie6  claim,  and  that 
is  that  they  own  it. 

Q.  Axe  they  represented  on  the  tax  list  as  owning  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about 
that. 

Q.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  about  it?— A.  No;  it  is  a  rumor;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  outrages  that  have  been  x>erpetrated?— A.  I  know 
of  one  other:  This  man  Shannon,  when  they  forced  the  permit  system — ^Mr.  Shan- 
non and  John  Pressley,  foreman  of  the  mine,  refused  to  take  out  permits.  This 
deputy.  Murphy,  drove  up  to  Wardner,  with  two  men  besides  himself,  to  take 
charge  of  the  mill.  They  announced  that  they  would  not  take  out  permits,  and 
this  aeputv  said  to  Shannon,  **  I  will  give  you  8  minutes  to  take  out  a  permit." 
I  got  this  from  Shannon  himself.  Shannon  said  to  him,  *^  What  have  you  got  to 
do  about  it?  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  this  permit  business?  You  are  not 
Mr.  Sinclair."  He  said,  *'  Show  me  your  authority  first;  then  we  will  talk  about 
it."  Then  the  deputy  says,  *'  I  don't  have  to  have  any  authorit^r;  I  am  authoritv 
enough  myself;"  and  then  he  said,  **  If  you  don't  take  out  a  permit  don't  you  touch 
that  mill."  He  said  to  Shannon,  *' Don't  you  touch  that  mill;  I  have  got  this 
property  now  myself."  Murphy  said,  **  I  don't  want  you  to  lay  hands  on  that 
mill;"  and  then  Shannon  said,  *'  Well,  dont  you  lay  hands  on  it.  I  will  turn  it 
over  to  Pressley,  but  not  to  you.  I  have  got  charge  of  this  property  and  dont 
you  lay  your  hands  on  it." 

At  tnat  time  Pressley  came  in  and  Shannon  told  him  that  this  man  claimed  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  mill,  and  asked  Pressley  what  he  should  do.  He  said  he 
would  not  turn  it  over  to  the  deputy,  but  that  he  would  turn  it  over  to  Pressley; 
and  Pressley  said  that  it  was  all  right.  They  quit  then  and  went  down  town.  I 
was  standing  in  front  of  Page's  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Shannon  was  inside  of  the  saloon, 
and  someone  asked  him  about  taking  out  a  permit,  and  he  said  he  would  not  tabs 
out  a  permit.  The  other  boys  spoke  up  and  said  they  would  not  take  out  a  per- 
mit. Murphy  and  Miller,  who  was  a  constable  there,  were  also  in  the  saloon. 
Shannon  then  started  out  toward  Mr.  dutches — I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
going  there  or  not;  but  anyhow,  it  seems  that  Constable  Miller  and  Murphy  met 
Shannon  as  he  went  across  the  street  and  said  something  to  him,  and  told  him  to 
keep  his  d— d  mouth  shut;  that  he  must  let  him  get  that  mUl;  and  added  an  oath 
and  said,  "  You  are  under  arrest."  This  man  Shannon  said,  '*  All  right;  if  I  am 
under  arrest,  I  am  under  arrest."  Shannon  was  standing  right  up  close  to  him, 
and  he  had  his  hands  dropped  down  by  his  side.  Murphy  reached  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  gun  and  shoved  it  in  ms  face  and  said,  **  G — d  d — ^n  you,  you  will 
keep  still  now,  won't  you?" 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  outrage  committed  there,  the  destruction  of  the 
mill,  and  the  killing  of  the  men?— A.  Do  you  mean  who  I  think  did  it?  I  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  it.    It  was  an  outrage,  whoever  did  it. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  shooting  of  these  men? — A. 
No;  I  did  not  see  the  shooting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  civil  officers,  so  far  as  you  know,  direct  the 
arrests  made  by  the  soldiers? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is,  they  went  around  pointing  them 
out  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  And  instructing  the  soldiers  to  arrest  them?— A.  They  would  simply  point 
their  finger  at  them  and  the  soldiers  would  go  and  take  them,  or  the  deputies 
might  x)erhaps  take  them  and  turn  them  over  to  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sinclair  still  actively  directing  the  soldiers  and  deputies?— A.  My 
understanding  is  now  that  he  has  left  Dr.  France  in  charge — Coroner  France.  I 
saw  it  in  the  x>ax)er.    I  don't  know  how  true  it  is. 

O.  Are  you  reasonably  well  informed  as  to  the  politics  of  this  county? — ^A. 
Fairly  well;  yes. 

Q.  It  was  mtimiated  to  the  commission  this  forenoon  that  politics  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  of  the  county  offices,  county  commissioners  and 
sheriff;  do  you  know  an^tmng  about  that;  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or 
not?— A.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  community?— A.  We  consider  that  they  are  trying 
to  keep  these  men  incarcerated,  and  whenever  they  let  them  out  make  them  leave 
the  country,  so  that  they  will  not  have  any  vote  here.  At  least,  that  is  my  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  deposition  of 
the  old  board  of  commissioners  and  the  selection  of  the  new? — A.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Is  that  same  opinion  held  by  many  citizens  of  the  county? — A.  Yes. 
You  have  heard  it  expressed,  have  you? — A.  Yes;  freely. 
And  that  certain  politicians  were  glad  of  the  opxx>rtunity  of  the  strike,  prob- 
ably for  the  purpose  oi  dei>osing  these  officers? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  supx)osition 
of  {nose  I  have  heard  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Have  the  men  who  were  indicted  been  transferred  from  the  pull  i>en  to  the 
county  jaU? — A.  Mr.  Haney?  I  don't  believe  they  have  put  him  back  in  the  bull 
pen  yet.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  have  no  charge  against  him,  they  claim, 
but  they  are  still  holding  him. 

There  have  been  some  indicted? — A.  They  are  in  the  bull  pen;  lots  of  them. 
StiU  in  tbe  buU  ^en?— A.  Yes. 

Indicted  under  civil  authority  and  still  under  martial  law? — ^A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Batchford.}  Would  you  care  to  explain  what  peculiar  political 
situation  is  existing  in  this  county  that  would  make  such  things  necessary  or 
even  possible? — A.  My  idea  of  that  matter  is  just  this:  The  Populists  in  this  county 
have  neretof ore  been  on  top;  have  always  elected  most  of  the  officers;  and  the 
other  sides  have  worked  very  hard  and  have  even  put  up  money  to  defeat  them 
right  along  in  every  election  we  have  had  here;  but  they  have  not  defeated  us 
much,  and  they  have  gotten  awfully  sore,  and  they  will  put  up  every  scheme  to 
defeat  them  in  this  election;  and  that  is  what  I  said  was  their  motive  in  keeping 
the  men  incarcerated  down  there. 

Q.  The  Populists  are  in  control  in  this  county,  are  they? — ^A.  They  have  been 
in  control  of  the  political  situation  and  have  elected  their  officers. 

<).  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the  blowing  up  of 
this  mill? — ^A.  Well,  it  has  been  an  old  running  sore  there  ever  since  1892,  between 
the  Bunker  Hill  Company  and  the  miners'  unions — the  laboring  men.  They  have 
always  paid  less  wages  there  than  were  paid  by  any  other  company  in  the  country, 
and  never  would  hire  miners*  union  men. 

Q.  At  their  mines? — A.  Yes;  at  their  mine  and  mill.  And  just  as  soon  as  one 
of  their  men  would  join  the  union  they  would  fire  him;  in  fact,  that  has  been 
their  policy — not  to  nire  any  union  men  and  to  jire  them  just  as  soon  as  they 

J'oined  the  union.  This  thing  has  been  growing  ever  since  1892.  That  is  the  way 
look  at  it. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  would  not 
employ  any  union  men  at  their  mines;  but  that  hardly  explains  tiie  object  in 
destroying  the  mill.  Why  is  it  that  the  mine  was  not  destroyed  instead  of  the 
mill? — ^A.  Well,  the  mill  was  more  accessible.  The  mill  is  right  off  the  railroad 
track  and  is  right  close,  while  you  would  have  to  go  2  or  8  miles  from  the  railroad 
to  get  to  the  mine. 

Q.  The  product  of  the  mine  was  handled  at  the  mill,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes;  the  ore 
was  hauled  down  by  tramway. 

Q.  Then  the  destruction  of  the  mill  practically  closes  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  miners'  unions  during  the  years 
you  have  lived  here? — A.  What  experience  I  have  had  with  them  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  They  always  treated  me  very  nicely.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
them  at  all. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  the  members  of  the  union  are  friends  of  law  and  order,  are  they? — 
A.  I  consider  them  so.    They  have  traitors  among  them — ^bad  men — the  same  as 
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any  other  organization.  It  followfl  any  other  organization;  always  have  some  bad 
timber  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  violation  of  law  intended  by  the  members  by 
virture  of  their  constitution  or  by  any  action  taken  in  the  local  union? — ^A.  I  am 
satisfied  there  was  not;  in  fact,  I  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  long  time 
myself  and  I  know  such  a  thing  never  came  up  in  our  nail. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  membership  as  a  whole  deprecate  the  conmiis- 
sion  of  crime  and  are  willing  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  tnat  the  mmers'  union  provided  for  those  in 
need.  Is  it  the  general  custom  of  that  union  to  take  care  of  its  sick  membershi]) 
and  their  families? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  a  sick  benefit  of  $10 
per  week  for  those  that  are  sick.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  and  never  belonged  to  one;  that  this  benefit  is 
intended  to  care  for  the  sick.  They  have  a  burial  fund  also,  and  they  take  care  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  even  after  the  man  is  dead  and  gone.  Their  principles, 
I  think,  are  first  class,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  education  and  literature  diffused  among  the  members  of 
the  union  by  the  union;  is  it  an  educational  institution  to  any  extent? — A.  I 
consider  it  so;  yes. 

Q.  Have  they  any  reading  rooms? — A.  They  have  none  in  Wardner;  they  have 
one  in  Burke  and  Gem. 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  consider  it  a  good  thing  for  the  miners? — ^A.  I  do.  I  con- 
sider that  if  we  had  no  miners'  unions  or  organized  labor  in  this  country  the 
mines  would  be  worked  at  $2  or  $2.50  per  day,  and  maybe  less. 

Q.  You  consider  the  rules  of  this  union  perfectly  lawful  and  legitimate,  so  far 
as  you  are  acquainted  with  them? — A.  Yes. 


Wallace,  Idaho.  JtUy  ;?7, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  FEEDERIGK  BUBBIDGE,     ^ 

Manager  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Coricentrating  Company, 

KELLOG,  IDAHO. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  July  27, 1899, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Frederick  Burbidge  was  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  CoBur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  the  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged. — A.  Frederick  Burbidge;  Kellogg,  Idaho;  manager 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  Five  or  6  months. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  what  were  you  engaged  in? — A.  Assistant  manager  of 
the  same  company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company  in  an  official  way? — 
A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Is  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
your  State? — ^A.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock? — ^A.  Three  million  dollars. 

Q.  Who  aJte  the  stockholders  of  the  company? — A.  Theprincipal  stockholders 
are  D.  O.  Mills,  V.  M.  Clement,  John  Hays  Hammond,  William  H.  Crocker,  J. 
Forbes  Leith,  Cyrus  McCormick,  W.  H.  Chalmers,  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  James 
Houteling,  and  H.  B.  Butler.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  other  stockholders, 
as  the  books  are  kept  at  the  other  office  of  the  company. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  any  connection  with  your  company? — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  None  of  its  officers? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  par  value  of  each  share  of  stock? — ^A.  Ten  dollars  a  share; 
300,000  shares. 

Is  your  company  payinjg  dividends? — ^A.  It  has  until  lately  paid  some. 
How  recently  has  it  paid  dividends? — ^A.  As  late  as  the  month  of  April. 
For  what  term? — ^A.  They  have  been  paying  dividends  for  about  2  years. 
Monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually? — A.  Monthly. 

Is  the  actual  capital  invested  by  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
equal  to  the  amount  for  which  it  is  capitalized? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Don't  carry  any  watered  stock? — A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
April  dividend,  if  you  can  and  will  do  so? — ^A.  It  was  |21,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  did  it  amount  to  in  cents  on  the  share? — A.  Seven 
cents  a  share.  The  company  has  been  in  operation  for  about  13  years,  and  in 
that  period  the  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  has  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$600,000.    It  amounts  to  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock. 

Q.  Have  these  same  gentlemen  that  you  named  been  the  owners  of  the  mine 
from  the  start? — ^A.  Since  about  1890  they  have  controlled  it. 

Q.  What  interest  has  it  paid  to  the  owners  since  that  time? — A.  Just  about  the 
same  rate  of  dividends  that  had  been  paid  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Two  -per  cent  per  annum? — A.  The  capital  is  $3,000,000;  they  paid  a  little 
over  $600,000  for  the  13  years;  that  is  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  you  divide  that 
by  18  years  and  you  get  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  company  was  organized  about 
12  years  ago,  in  1887. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  any  considerable  amount  been  reinvested  in  im- 
provements or  new  purchases? — A.  A  good  deal  went  into  improvement.  The 
company  has  a  very  extensive  plant  and  it  has  always  been  its  policy  to  keep  that 
plant  up,  and  it  has  spent  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  mine  in  good  condition 
and  not  to  gouge  it,  but  to  run  it  in  a  legitimate  and  business-like  way  with  due 
regard  for  tne  ufe  of  the  property.  The  mine  is  a  large  one,  and  having  large  ore 
bodies  and  long  life  before  it,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  everything  with  that  in  view. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  the  earnings  has  been  invested  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  would  amovint  to  $50,000  a  year. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  then? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  more 
than  that;  it  would  be  about  $600,000. 

Q.  So  that  it  hasreally  earned  about  $1,300,000  in  13  years? — ^A.  Adding  that; 
yes;  but  of  course  that  could  hardly  be  called  net  earnings,  because  this  goes  to 
the  necessary  improvement. 

Q.  No  part  of  that  was  expended  in  prospecting  or  developing  any  other  prop- 
erty?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpobd.)  With  respect  to  the  comparative  earnings  of  capital 
invested  in  mining,  go  back  as  far  as  you  think  you  can  go — 5, 10,  or  15  years — and 
make  a  comparison  of  the  mining  business  with  the  present  time;  the  develop- 
ment in  mines  and  the  mining  business  generally';  either  by  your  own  company, 
or  in  a  general  way. — A.  I  think  that  during  the  past  6  or  7  years  this  company 
has  invested  $500,000  or  $600,000  in  the  development  of  mines  and  the  purchase  of 
other  mining  claims  in  addition  to  those  they  already  owned.  They  spent  in 
exploration  from  $30,000  to  $50,000 — say  $40,000--per  year  in  dead  work  exploring 
for  new  ore  bodies. 

Q.  That  has  been  done,  has  it,  during  the  number  of  years  you  have  been 
engaged  with  the  company? — A.  Yes.  I  speak  of  the  past  6  or  7  years;  that  is  the 
time  I  have  been  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Taking  that  into  account,  how  do  the  net  earnings  to-day  compare  with  the 
net  earnings  of  the  same  company  6  or  7  years  ago? — A.  I  think  the  net  earnings 
to-day  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  treating  the  ore — ^the  smelting — ^has  increased  the  value  of  the  product.  The 
cost  of  improvements — that  is,  the  investment  of  part  of  its  capital  in  improve- 
ment, sucn  as  improved  power  plant,  etc. — ^has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  work 
the  ore  cheaper,  and  has  increased  their  net  results  a  little  in  that  line. 

Q.  How  do  the  net  earnings  compare  with  the  earnings  in  other  investments, 
such  as  banking,  real  estate,  manuiacturing,  ete.?— A.  I  don't  think  in  this  par- 
ticular case  they  can  be  compared  at  all.  I  suppose  the  ordinary  commercial 
business  will  yield  5  per  cent  or  more  on  the  capital  invested.  Our  mining  busi- 
ness has  not  yielded  so  much  in  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Is  your  company,  as  regards  its  earnings,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  is  it  a 
fair  average? — A.  Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  explain  the  situation 
here  with  regard  to  some  of  the  mines.  The  mines  at  Wardner  carry  very  little 
silver.  Some  of  those  at  MuUan  carry  a  little  silver.  Lots  of  those  on  Canyon 
Creek  carry  much  more  silver.  For  instance,  with  us  the  concentrates  which  run 
about  60  per  cent  lead  carry  about  24  or  25  ounces  of  silver.  The  Standard  mine 
and  the  Frisco  mine  will  carry  from  40  to  60  ounces  of  silver.  The  Standard  mine 
really  carries  more  ounces  of  silver  than  units  of  lead.  With  the  Standard  mine, 
60  per  cent  of  lead  will  carry  about  65  ounces  of  silver.  At  the  Frisco,  60  per  cent 
lead  will  carry  about  50  ounces  of  silver.  Then,  again,  the  vein  formation  is  dif- 
ferent at  Wardner  from  what  it  is  here.  The  Bunker  Hill  vein  is  a  very  large  vein 
and  lies  very  flat,  and  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  with  us  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek,  where  there  are  smaller 
veins,  which  are  more  compact  and  more  nearly  vertical  and  easier  to  handle. 

On  Canyon  Creek  they  send  practically  everything  they  break  to  tlie  mill;  with 
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TIB  we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  sorting  after  the  ground  is  broken.  We  sort 
about  one-third  of  the  ground  broken  as  waste  and  leave  it  in  the  stopes.  Then, 
because  of  the  thickness  of  our  vein  and  its  great  size,  we  have  to  do  some  very 
heavy  timbering  and  filling.  We  frequently  have  to  bring  waste  in  from  other 
parts  of  the  mine  for  use  in  filling  in  the  ground  where  it  is  needed.  And  while 
we  have  so  much  ore  in  the  first  place  it  is  rather  less  valuable  than  it  is  from  a 
number  of  mines  up  here,  because  it  costs  us  so  much  to  get  it.  We  have  perhaps 
larger  ore  bodies  than  some  other  mines  in  the  CkBur  d'Aleues,  but  the  miancial 
result  depends  upon  what  it  costs  per  ton  to  get  it;  and  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  it 
exceeds  the  cost  at  those  mines  on  Canvon  Creek.  The  Morning  mine  has  also  a 
low-grade  ore.  Then,  as  to  lower-grade  ores,  they  can  do  better  than  we  can 
because  their  cost  is  not  so  great.  They  handle  just  about  the  same  tonnage  that 
we  do. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  taken  from  your  testimony  that  the  value  of  your  ore  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  competing  mines,  surrounding  mines;  your  ore  is  less  valuable 
per  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  your  vein  is  somewhat  thicker  and  larger  in  size? — ^A.  It  is  large,  but 
the  ore  occurs  in  separate  bodies.  We  may  have  an  ore  body  and  then  perhaps 
drift  400  or  500  feet  before  we  get  another;  that  is,  you  understand,  the  ore  is  not 
continuous  throughout  the  length  of  the  vein;  it  occurs  in  what  are  called  chutes. 

Q.  Is  the  producing  capacity  of  the  miner  any  greater  in  your  mine  than  it  is 
in  the  neighooring  mines? — A.  I  imagine  it  is  just  about  the  same. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  your  mine  run  as  high  or  higher  in  lead? — ^A.  I 
think  it  runs  rather  lower,  lliese  things  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  might 
have  a  certain  spot  that  will  yield  very  good  ore,  and  if  it  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ore  being  treated  that  will  run  the  mill  returns  up.  When  we  get 
through  that  sx>ot  x>erhaps  the  next  one  will  be  very  low,  and  this  forms  the  out- 
put for  the  time  being,  and  then  the  mill  returns  will  be  lower.  At  times  the 
ore  will  run  what  we  call  6  to  1 — ^that  is,  6  tons  of  ore  to  1  ton  of  concentrates — at 
another  time  it  takes  8  or  10  tons  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  concentrates,  which  will 
have  the  same  value  as  that  which  takes  6.  That  means  that  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  concentrates  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  10. 

O.  That  would  average  about  6  to  1? — A.  No;  the  average  is  about  8  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  restrictive  or  other  indus- 
trial legislation  on  the  capital  invested  in  mining;  or  have  you  any  such  legisla- 
tion?— A.  No.  Such  legislation  has  been  broached  and  a  prox>osition  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  here,  but  never  passed,  to  tax  the  output  of  mines. 
That,  while  it  was  under  consideration,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  investment 
in  mines;  but,  as  I  say,  it  never  became  a  law.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  leg- 
islation which  adversely  affects  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  your  company  in  all  departments  in  and 
around  its  mines? — A.  In  and  around  the  mine  ana  mill,  about  450  men. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  the -mill  and  mine 
are  both  capitalized  at  $8,000,000? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  entire  capitalization  of  the 
company. 

Q.  As  to  taxation— character  and  extent? — ^A.  The  taxation  in  this  county  last 
year  was  5  per  cent,  and  the  year  before  5i. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  That  is  all  the  taxation,  State  and  county? — ^A.  Yes. 
Fifty-five  mills?— A.  Yes. 

It  is  excessive,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  we  all  think  so. 
^    (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  the  assessment? — A.  The  assessments  are 
supposed  to  De  about  two-thirds  of  the  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  was  your  property  assessed  at  that  was  cap- 
italized at  $8,000,000? — A.  They  don't  assess  the  mines;  they  only  assess  the 
improvements. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  they  assess  the  net  profits? — A.  No;  not  in  this  State. 
Only  on  improvements  and  the  patented  ground? — A.  Yes;  the  patented 
gr(mnd  is  assessed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  amount  of  property  did  you  pay  taxes  on  last 
year? — A .  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  That  is  what  it  was  assessed  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  modification  of  tax  methods,  State 
or  local? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  offer  in  that  line. 

Q.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates,  effects  of  upon  capital  and  labor,  in  locali- 
ties?— ^A.  I  don't  think  any  such  discrimination  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
If  it  does,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  The  rates  are  published  and  all  parties  get  the 
same  rates  for  shipping  the  same  class  of  commodities. 

Q.  Any  rebates? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  closing  of  mipes  in  localities,  natural  and  artificial  causes? — A.  In  this 
district  the  mines  seek  to  have  continuous  oporn/ion.     The  organization  of  a  large 
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mining  force  is  rather  an  expensive  matter,  and  for  that  reason  the  large  compa- 
nies have  frequently  continued  to  oi)erate  their  properties  even  at  a  loss  rather 
than  suffer  wnat  we  would  consider  a  ^eater  loss  by  disorganization  of  the  crew, 
in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  would  improve,  and  that  they  woi:dd 
thus  keep  the  crew  together  and  then  make  some  profit.  I  know  in  1896,  when 
prices  were  exceedingly  low,  our  comx>any  ran  along  for  a  x>eriod  of  4  or  5 
months,  losing  money  every  month;  but  it  was  considered  better  business  to  do 
that  than  to  let  the  crew  ^o.  Other  causes  of  course  affect  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  as  where  the  ore  bodies  give  out,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  keep  development  work  so  far  ahead  that  a  steady  run  can  be  secured.  It  has 
always  been  our  policy  to  keep  the  development  so  far  ahead,  and  we  always  have 
enough  in  sight  to  run  us  2  years. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  any  of  your  mines  closed  at  an^  time  from  any  artificial 
cause? — ^A.  Not  entirely  closed.  We  are  running  with  a  reduced  force  at  the 
present  time,  from  what  I  suppose  would  be  called  an  artificial  cause — that  is, 
the  destruction  of  our  mill,  ft  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  our  concentrat- 
ing here.  We  have  continued  to  operate  our  mine  and  ship  our  first-class  ore. 
We  are  now  working  about  126  men. 

Q.  Your  mill  has  oeen  destroyed,  has  it? — ^A.  Our  mill  was  destroyed  on  the 
2dth  of  April. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  a  mob  of  armed  and  masked  men,  most  of  whom  came 
from  Mullan,  Burke,  and  Gem,  joined  by  some  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Relate  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  your  mill? — ^A.  I  will  be^in  with  a 
statement  of  the  situation  in  1894,  because  that  has  some  bearing  on  tne  matter. 
At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  comx>any  employed  not  so  many  men  as  now,  per- 
haps about  350  men,  and  it  employed  union  and  nonunion  men  without  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind,  and  paid  wages  at  that  time  of  $8  per  day  for  laborers  and 
|8.50  for  miners.  In  November,  1894,  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner  made  a 
demand  upon  the  company  that  w^es  be  raised  to  $8.50  all  around  for  the  un- 
skilled la  Dor  of  mucker  or  carmen;  that  the  mucker  and  carmen  should  receive 
as  much  as  skilled  labor,  as  much  as  the  miner  or  the  man  who  ran  the  drill  and 
machinery,  and  that  the  company  should  discharge  all  nonunion  men.  The  com- 
pany refused  to  accede  to  these  demands  and  the  mine  was  shut  down.  It 
remained  shut  down  until  June,  1895.  At  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  request  of 
200  people  or  more,  residents  of  Wardner  and  Kellogg,  where  the  propertv  of  the 
company  is  situated,  wherein  they  petitioned  the  company  to  start  up  tne  mine 
agaiiV  the  matter  of  opening  the  miSe  was  considered. 

But  at  that  time  the  market  conditions  were  very  unfavorable,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  mine  was  already  shut  down  and  the  crew  disorganized,  and  as  it  would  be 
very  exx>ensive  to  get  a  crew  together  again,  the  company  declined  to  start  up. 
But  upon  further  urging  the  company  agreed  to  start  up,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  pay  $2.50  for  laborers  and  $3  for  miners.  It  did  start  up  on  that 
basis,  with  the  fiuther  understanding,  however,  that  whenever  the  price  of  lead 
and  silver  should  be  such  that  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2i  ounces  of  silver  would 
together  have  a  market  value  of  $6  the  old  rate  of  wages  would  be  restored.  That 
proposition  was  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  the  mine  went  into  operation.  It 
took  some  2  or  3  months  to  get  a  crew  together.  The  miners'  union  fought  it 
very  much,  and  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  Tekoa,  and  all  other  lines  of  approach 
to  this  place,  they  warned  men  not  to  come  in.  But  in  the  course  of  2  or  3 
months  we  got  a  full  crew  and  continued  to  operate  the  mine  to  its  fullest  extent 
until  April  last.  Because  of  the  position  of  the  miners'  union,  and  because  of  the 
demand  that  had  been  previously  made  that  all  nonunion  men  should  be  dis- 
charged, the  company  was  forced  to  take  a  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other,  either 
that  it  must  employ  all  union  men  or  all  nonunion  men,  as  the  two  classes  could 
not  and  would  not  mix. 

The  company  elected  to  stay  by  the  nonunion  men.  They  were  the  majority  of 
men  in  its  employ  at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  demand  was 
made  by  the  union  men,  and  a  ^eat  many  of  them  were  old,  faithful  employees 
and  good  men,  who  had  been  with  the  company  a  number  of  years;  and  the  com- 
pany wojild  not  turn  them  loose,  because  they  had  stood  by  it.  It  has  continued 
to  operate  as  a  nonunion  mine  ever  since.  If  union  men  got  in  the  mine,  as 
they  did,  and  didn't  agitate  and  didn't  make  that  fact  ofifensive  in  any  way, 
it  was  ignored;  but  when  they  were  agitating  or  trying  to  get  other  men  in 
the  mine  to  join  the  union,  if  they  were  discovered  thejr  were  discharged.  In 
April  of  this  year,  on  the  19th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  notices  were  posted  around 
Wardner  calling  upon  the  nonunion  men  working  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van Company's  mines,  to  join  the  miners'  union  at  once.  The  notices  were  signed 
by  M.  J.  Plynn,  committeeman  of  the  Wardner  union.  There  appeared  at  that 
time  to  be  rather  more  a;<itation  fT^inr^  on  than  had  been  goiu^  on  for  a  number 
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of  years,  and  we  discharged  close  to  20  men  daring  that  month  for  participation 
in  the  agitation.  On  the  2dd  day  of  April  a  number  of  men  came  into  the  com- 
pany's office,  near  the  concentrator,  at  Kellogg,  and  said  they  came  in  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Bunker  Hill  employees  and  the  miners'  union.  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  talk  to  them  as  a  committee  of  the  miners'  union,  but  that  if  they  were  represent- 
ing our  employees  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  anything  they  had  to  say.  They 
said,  '  *  We  are  here  to  demand  an  increase  of  wages. "  I  asked  them  what  increase, 
and  they  said  they  wanted  $3.50  a  day  all  around.  I  asked  them  if  there  was  any 
other  demand,  and  they  said  they  wanted  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  These  were  your  own  employees,  were  they? — A.  About  5, 1  think,  in  about 
20.    I  recognized  about  5  of  them.    The  majority  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  rest  were  not  your  employees? — ^A.  No,  not  our 
employees.  That  was  on  Sunday,  and  I  said  it  was  a  matter  that  I  should  have 
to  submit  to  the  officers  of  the  comx>any,  but  that  I  would  do  so  by  wire  and  let 
them  know  as  soon  as  I  heard.  I  pointed  out  that  because  it  was  Sunday  I  could 
not  reach  them  until  the  following  day.  They  then  withdrew  and  tnat  same 
evening,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  at 
Wardner  went  up  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  in  a  body.  From  100  to  150  men  went 
up  there  at  the  time  the  night  shift  was  going  on  and  the  day  shift  coming  off, 
with  the  design  of  course  to  catch  all  of  them  they  could.  Tne  president  or  the 
Wardner  Miners'  Union,  Edward  Boyles,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
they  had  declared  a  strike  against  the  Bunker  Hill.  He  called  upon  them  to  come 
down  that  night  and  join  the  union,  and  that  whatever  had  been  held  against 
them  in  the  past  would  be  forgiven,  and  they  would  be  taken  into  the  fold.  None 
of  them  went  at  that  time. 

At  that  time  we  raised  the  wages  to  the  old  scale,  that  is,  $8  for  laborers  and 
$3.50  for  miners,  and  the  majority  of  our  employees  were  perfectly  satisfied — 
and  never  had  made  any  complaint  anyhow;  in  fact  there  were  only  a  few  of  them 
who  had  joined  in  the  demand  of  the  miners'  union.  On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of 
April,  and  about  the  same  hour,  when  the  shifts  were  changing,  the  members 
of  the  union  went  up  to  the  mine  again,  but  this  time  in  somewhat  larger  numbers. 
I  think  200  of  them  went  up  there  that  time,  and  they  again  called  upon  the 
employees  of  the  company  to  come  down  and  join  the  union,  and  told  them  that 
it  was  the  last  chance  they  would  give  them;  that  if  they  didn't  come  down  and 
join  the  union  they  would  have  another  story  for  them  to-morrow.  There  was 
some  intimidation  at  that  time — individual  cases;  no  threats  in  a  body;  and  per- 
haps 6  or  7  men  went  with  them  at  that  time  and  joined  the  union,  but  the  major- 
ity didn't  go.  On  the  morning  pf  the  26th,  as  our  employees  were  on  their  way 
to  work  at  7  in  the  morning,  they  were  stopped  by  an  armed  mob  of  about 
150  men  at  a  x)oint  on  the  road  leading  to  the  mine,  and  warned  back:  told  that 
they  could  not  go  to  work. 

Edward  Boyles,  president  of  the  union,  was  again  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd, 
and  when  our  foreman  came  along  on  his  way  to  work  Boyles  said  to  him.  **  Mr. 
Roundy,  we  have  given  these  men  4  minutes  in  which  to  go  back;"  and  one  man 
in  the  crowd  said,  '*And  2  minutes  of  that  time  is  up; "  and  another  one,  drawing 
a  revolver,  said,  *'  The  man  who  is  on  this  ground  when  that  time  is  up  will  die." 
Our  men,  of  course,  turned  back.  The  mob  then  chased  some  of  them  down  the 
street.  They  entered  a  boarding  house  where  some  of  our  men  had  gone,  where 
they  lived,  and  fired  some  shots  in  the  house — fired  through  the  doors,  and  threat- 
ened to  run  them  down  the  hill.  I  should  say  also  that  the  Last  Chance  mine  had 
been  closed.  That  is  a  mine  on  the  same  vein  we  are  on,  and  adjoins  us,  and 
works  on  practically  the  same  basis,  except  it  has  always  had  a  union  crew  and 
paid  the  same  wages  we  paid  and  i*aised  the  scale  when  we  raised  ours.  I  think 
on  the  27th,  which  was  Thursday,  the  strike  was  declared  off  at  the  Last  Chance 
and  the  crew  went  back  to  work.  It  was  the  night  shift  on  Thursday  that  went 
back,  and  everything  then,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  quiet,  but  we  were  constantly 
receiving  warnings  that  the  union  was  going  to  do  us  up,  or  blow  us  up  and  run 
us  out,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  we  were  warned  specifically  that  on  certain 
nights  the  mill  was  going  to  be  blown  up,  but  it  was  not  blown  up  at  either  of 
these  times. 

Passing  over  Friday,  on  which  nothing  particular  occurred,  we  come  to  Satur- 
day, the  29th;  but  before  taking  up  the  events  of  the  29th,  1  want  to  go  back  to  the 
26th;  there  is  something  that  I  omitted.  In  addition  to  their  turning  back  our 
men  on  their  way  to  work,  part  of  the  union  crowd  captured  our  tramway.  We 
have  a  tramway  leading  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  part  of  the  crowd  captured 
that  at  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  tied  it  up  so  that  we  could  not  operate 
it.    About  20  of  them,  armed,  captured  it  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  all 
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through  the  day  and  until  evening.  We  were  unable  to  tell  daring  that  day 
whether  it  was  damaged  or  not.  We  supposed  that  it  was  damaged  and  that  it 
was  wrecked  so  that  we  could  not  use  it.  Iif ound  on  the  following  day,  however, 
that  it  was  uninjured;  they  had  simply  tied  it  so  that  it  could  not  move. 

Now,  to  come  forward  again  to  Saturday,  the  29th;  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, between  8  and  9  o'clock,  we  received  advice  from  a  friend  that  all  the  mines 
on  Canyon  Creek  were  closed  and  that  the  men  were  going  in  a  body  to  Wardner 
to  make  our  employees  quit.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  protestation  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  union  during  the  week  that  no  further  violence  would 
be  done  and  that  they  would  rely  upon  moral  suasion,  etc.;  so  when  I  received 
this  advice  I  thought  it  was  simply  a  big  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing our  men  by  force  of  numbers,  and  not  by  force  of  arms;  and  I  gave  in- 
structions to  our  superintendent  to  keep  the  men  at  work  and  let  this  crowd  that 
was  coming  down  interview  them  at  the  noon  hour,  if  they  wanted  to. 

But  very  shortly  after  that  I  received  further  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  mob 
was  armea  and  was  masked,  and  that  it  had  broken  open  a  powder  magazine  and 
stolen  a  large  quantity  of  powder.  I  then,  of  course,  realized  that  moral  suasion 
was  not  the  object  of  the  trip,  and  I  informed  our  superintendent  by  telephone  to 

fet  the  men  out  of  the  mine,  and  let  them  make  for  their  own  safety.  At  the  mill 
did  the  same  with  the  foreman  there;  told  him  to  shut  the  mill  down;  and  I  then 
struck  out  to  look  after  my  own  safety.  Of  course,  I  had  been  representing  the 
company  and  had  been  an  object  of  dislike  to  these  organizations,  and  my  de- 
struction was  as  much  demanded  as  that  of  the  prox)erty.  With  the  company's 
property — all  of  my  household  effects — all  of  my  personal  property  was  destroyed. 

Now,  as  to  what  transpired  after  I  left  there,  of  course,  I  can  not  tell  from  my 
own  observation,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  record  I  suppose  I  can  tell  it.  The  mill 
was  destroyed  by  dynamite.  The  office  and  bam  ana  some  other  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Most  of  our  buildings  were  painted  red,  and  the  order  went  forth 
to  destroy  everything  that  was  red.  It  happened  that  we  had  one  building  which 
was  not  painted  red,  and  thalr  was  the  only  building  of  ours  that  was  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  mob  captured  a  number  of  our  employees  in  the  vicinity  of  Kellogg.  One 
of  them  was  our  stenographer  and  one  was  an  assayer,  and  one  was  a  man  who 
worked  in  the  mill.  Tnat  was  James  Cheyne.  These  men  they  held  prisoners 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  were  abused  and  vilely  cursed,  and  then  told  to 
run,  and  while  they  were  running  about  50  shots  were  fired  at  them.  One  shot 
struck  the  stenographer.  His  name  is  Rogers.  The  shot  struck  him  on  the  lip 
and  made  a  very  slight  flesh  wound.  Another  shot  struck  James  Cheyne  in  the 
hip,  penetrated  his  intestines,  and  resulted  in  his  death  3  days  later.  There 
was  another  man  killed  on  that  day.  His  name  was  John  Smith.  He  was  one 
of  the  union  men,  and  his  death  was  either  accidental  or  designed,  because  he  was 
a  traitor.  After  he  was  shot  and  his  body  was  being  carried  to  the  train  many 
people  inquired  who  he  was,  and  the  reply  was  that  he  was  a  traitor.  The  wound 
from  which  he  died  was  in  his  back  ana  circumstances  all  tend  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  shot  by  his  own  men  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  traitor.  After  they 
had  destroyed  the  mill  apart  of  the  mob  headed  for  Wardner  and  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  of  that  particular  contingent,  said,  *'  Let's  go  and 
clean  out  Wardner; "  and  about  80  of  them  started  apparently  with  that  inten- 
tion. Just  then  the  engine  whistled  and  they  changed  their  plans,  and  this  same 
leader  said,  "All  aboard,"  and  they  went  down,  and  the  train  had  already  pulled 
out,  but  it  backed  down  and  picked  them  up  and  took  them  away.'  After  tne  office 
building  was  blown  up,  and  after  the  explosion,  our  pax)ers  and  other  valuables 
were  left  around,  and  they  were  looted  from  the  wreck. 

Now,  practically  nothing  further  transpired  until  the  following  Wednesday, 
May  3,  when  martial  law  was  declared  by  the  governor  of  this  State  and  United 
States  troops  came  into  this  district.  The  Bunker  Hill  Company  at  once  began 
to  clear  away  the  wreckage  preparatory  to  rebuilding.  It  has  had  a  large  force 
of  men  employed  in  rebuilding,  and  wfll  shortly  have  a  new  mill  in  operation. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  which  were  destroyed,  the  power  house  and  office, 
have  not  been  rebuilt  yet.    I  think  that  covers  the  whole  ground  Generally. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  How  many  men,  according  to  your  knowledge  and 
belief,  took  part  in  this  work  of  destruction? — A.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,200  to  1,400. 

Q.  Took  i)art  in  it? — ^A.  Yes.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the 
commission  a  copy  of  the  Idaho  State  Tribune.  It  is  headed  ''  Official  paper  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners."  Its  editor  is  James  R.  Sovereign.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  local  unions  as  well.  The  account  in  this  i>aper  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bunker  Hill  property  is  headed  as  follows:  *'  Bui&er  ^11  destroyed. 
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One  thousand  determined  men  wreak  vengeance  on  the  scab  mine.  Work  of 
destruction  complete.  Two  men  killed  and  one  wounded.  Soldiers  on  the  ^onnd. 
Wholesale  arrests  to  be  made.  Martial  law  threatened  for  the  entire  district." 
There  are  parts  of  it  in  the  nature  of  an  official  utterance  by  the  people  who  took 
X)art  in  it.  He  works  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  all  through,  and  it  is  a  case 
of  persistent  and  malicious  misrepresentation. 

1  also  have  here  something  that  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the  commission.  It 
is  entitled  ''A  report  on  the  labor  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  crimes  committed  by  members  of  those  organizations.'' 

Q.  By  whom  is  it  prepared? — A.  By  a  newspaper  man,  and  while  not  official  in 
any  sense,  it  is  a  compilation  of  newspaper  articles  that  have  been  published  in 
this  countv  for  the  last  7  or  8  years.    It  is  simply  a  scissors  collection  of  clippings. 

Q.  You  nave  taken  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  it? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  authentic,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  So  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  correct.  It  was  handed  me  this  morn- 
ing by  another  newspaper  man.    I  have  read  it  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  it  signed  by  anyone? — ^A.  No. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Do  you  put  it  in  as  a  correct  statement  of  existing  con- 
ditions?— A.  Simply  what  it  purports  to  be  by  its  heading.  It  is  to  show  the 
criminal  nature  of  these  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  If  that  paper  is  not  signed  by  anyone,  and  not  pre- 
pared by  yourself,  and  not  signed  by  yourself,  it  is  not  of  much  value  to  the 
commission.  If  you  wish  to  father  the  paper  and  read  it  before  this  commission, 
and  give  the  commission  the  privilege  of  cross-examination  as  to  its  contents, 
then  you  may  present  it  as  evidence,  but  without  that  I  don't  see  how  you  can. — 
A.  I  presume  there  is  no  individual  in  this  county  who  could  testify  to  all  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  this  report,  because  they  extend  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
no  one  here  is  familiar  with  all  of  them.  I  know  that  it  is  prepared  from  clii>- 
pings  from  newspapers  published  in  the  district.  It  is  not  official;  it  was  not 
prepared  for  any  omciai  purpose,  but  it  is  authentic;  just  as  authentic  as  any 
current  report  would  be. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  prepared  by  men  who  harbor  no  preju- 
dice for  or  against  the  miners^  unions,  nor  against  the  operators,  nor  in  their 
favor?  Was  it  prepared  by  men  whose  love  for  fair  dealing  prompted  them  to 
prepare  it? — A.  It  was  prepared  by  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  in  this 
world,  and  a  man  who,  in  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper  man,  had  written  some  of 
the  notes  years  ago  that  are  now  in  this  report. 

I  will  read  some  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  among  which  are  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Miner,  a  newspaper  which  was  formerly  published 
in  this  city,  but  which  does  not  now  exist.     [Reading:] 

Miner,  April  28, 1894:  "  Last  Tuesday  (April  24)  the  managers  of  the  Gem  and 
Frisco  mines  were  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  purporting  to  act  by  authority  of 
the  Gem  Miners'  Union,  and  submitted  a  list  of  23  names  of  men  euiployed  in 
those  mines,  and  requested  that  the^  be  discharged.  The  reasons  given  for  mak- 
ing this  request  were  that  the  men  m  question  rorm  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
communitv,  and  had  carried  guns  against  the  union  during  the  trouble  2  years 
ago.  We  have  been  informed — correctly,  we  believe — that  this  committee  came 
without  authority,  and  that  the  proposition  to  make  the  reque.)t  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  voted  down  by  Gem  Union.  We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
miners'  union  would  prefer  to  see  the  mines  in  operation  at  the  present  time  than  to 
see  them  close  down  rather  than  accede  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  miners'  union. 
The  vote  of  G^m  Union  on  this  proposition  would  indicate  that  the  intelligent, 
conservative,  and  industrious  element  recognize  the  fact  that  their  chances  to 
^ain  and  maintain  what  they  consider  their  just  rights  are  better  when  the  min- 
ing industry  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  a  reeling  of  confidence  prevails. 
Employers  of  labor  are  not  disposed  to  make  concessions  when  they  are  losing 
money. 

'*  After  the  union  had  stamx>ed  its  seal  of  disapproval  upon  the  proposed  action, 
it  seems  that  the  minority,  who  favored  the  scheme,  got  together  and  selected  a 
committee,  with  Paddy  Burke  as  chief  spokesman,  to  wait  on  the  mine  managers 
as  above  stated.'' 

Miner,  June  80, 1894:  **  Much  indignation  was  felt  and  expressed  the  first  of  the 
week  when  it  was  learned  that  a  committee  from  the  miners'  union  had  notified 
15  or  more  employees  of  the  Gem  mine  to  leave  the  country,  also  a  number  in  the 
Frisco.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  most  of  those  so  ordered  have  no  intention 
of  obeying  the  command,  but  propose  to  stand  upon  their  rights  as  American 
citizens." 
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Miner,  Jnly  7, 1894:  *'  On  Tuesday,  Jtily  8,  between  8  and  4  o^clock  in  the  after- 
noon, about  40  masked  men  came  into  Gem  from  the  direction  of  Burke.  Their 
masks  were  rudely  made  of  burlap,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  them  simply  had  their  faces  olacked.  Their  coats  were  turned  inside  out 
and  they  were  otherwise  disguised  by  changing  their  apparel.  Each  one  carried  a 
rifle  or  a  shot^n.  They  marched  right  down  the  railroad  track  and  crossed  over 
to  the  Qem.  mill,  in  plain  view  of  all  who  were  out  on  the  street..  Some  of  them 
entered  the  mill;  subsequently  all  or  a  portion  of  them  went  up  toward  the  mid- 
dle tunnel.  As  they  approached,  each  man  assumed  an  attitude  of  preparation, 
carrying  his  weapon  re»dy  for  instant  service.  John  Eneebone  was  at  work  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  so  stealthv  had  been  their  movements  that  they  were 
close  upon  him  before  he  observed  them.  The  instant  that  he  saw  them,  knowing 
that  they  had  been  threatening  him  for  some  weeks,  he  sprang  through  the  open 
window  and  started  to  run.  He  did  not  get  50  feet  awav  from  the  shop,  however, 
before  two  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession  and  John  Eneebone  rolled  down 
the  dump,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  stone  dead.  The  foremost  man  in  the  g^onp,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  fired  at  him,  said, '  Well,  we  have  got  one  of  them. '  They  then 
inquired  the  whereabouts  of  Doc  Rogers,  and  returned  to  the  lower  tunnel,  where 
Supt.  R.  E.  Neill,  Foreman  W.  M.  Crummer,  Frank  Higgins,  and  Charles  West 
were  taken  captive  and  marched  up  the  railroad  track  by  their  masked  captors, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys.  The  wires  had  lieen  cut  both  above  and 
below  Qem,  which  plainly  indicated  the  determination  of  the  men  who  had  under- 
taken the  outrage. 

**An  hour  or  so  after  the  murder  was  conmiitted  Manager  A.  B.  Campbell 
turned  over  the  horse  which  he  rode  up  to  Gtem  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Eennedy,  and 
he,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hammell  and  Porter,  started  in  the  direction  that 
Superintendent  Neill  and  the  other  men  had  been  driven.  They  passed  through 
Burke,  on  past  the  Poorman  power  house,  over  the  Thompsons  Falls  trail.  When 
about  5  miles  above  Burke,  J.  M.  Porter,  who  was  riding  several  hundred  feet 
ahead  of  the  others,  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  a  couple  of  masked  men,  and  ordered 
to  go  back.  He  did  not  comply  promptly  with  this  request ,  and ,  during  the  few  min- 
ut€a  that  he  engaged  them  in  conversation,  the  deputies  rode  up,  when  the  fellows 
immediately  dodged  into  the  brush  and  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 
Altogether  they  saw  5  of  them,  who  were  evidently  returning  to  the  settlements 
on  Canyon  Creek.  This  occurred  about  dusk.  Several  miles  farther  on  they  came 
across  Neill  and  the  others,  where  they  had  built  a  fire  and  ^one  into  camp  for  the 
night.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  were  mutual  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the 
meeting  on  both  sides,  llie  deputies  went  into  camp  with  them,  and  there  they 
all  remained  for  several  hours,  when  the  deputies  and  R.  E.  Neill  returned  and 
went  over  to  Murray,  while  Crummer  and  the  others  went  over  to  Thompsons 
Falls,  preferring  to  go  out  of  the  country  by  that  route." 

Miner,  July  7, 1894  (editorial) :  *^  Eneebone's  death  was  the  result  of  his  refusal 
to  obev  a  mandate  given  him  some  weeks  ago  to  leave  the  country.  He  knew 
that  the  feeling  of  hatred  held  against  him  by  some  of  his  fellow-laborers,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  discuss,  was  deep  and  intense,  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  and  take  the  almost  certain  chance  of  death  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  the  right  to  earn  his  living  wherever  he  pleased." 

Miner,  July  14,  1894:  '*  Last  Saturday  morning,  July  7,  about  2  o'clock,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  electnc-power  house  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
at  Wardner  by  some  party  or  parties  unknown.  The  bomb  or  other  explosive, 
which  was  meant  evidently  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  property,  fell  short  of 
its  mission  by  striking  some  obstruction  that  prevented  it  from  eoing  under  the 
building  or  so  close  to  it  as  to  destrov  it  absolutely.  The  building  was  badly 
shaken,  however.  Some  of  the  outer  boards  were  torn  off,  several  of  the  belts 
torn  to  pieces,  and  the  dynamo  moved  a  few  inches." 

The  Silver  Star,  published  at  Gtem  by  H.  L.  Huehes,  afterwards  elected  to  the 
legislature  on  the  Populist  ticket,  and  for  a  time  the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  miners'  unions  and  the  Enights  of  Labor,  says: 

* 'About  2  months  ago  the  miners'  union  requested  the  G«m  Company  to  dis- 
charge those  objectionable  scabs,  and  later  on  went  to  the  men  and  advised  them 
to  leave  the  camp,  as  their  presence  here  was  sure  to  end  disastrously  sooner  or 
later.  Hence  no  blame  for  this  outrage  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  union ,  as 
they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  avert  it  by  adopting  other  and  more 
peaceable  means,  and  had  great  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  the  blame  is  due  to 
this  gang  of  their  overzealous  friends,  amon^  whom  no  doubt  the  greater  part 
may  have  belonged  to  the  union,  acting  of  their  own  individual  accord." 
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QRAND  JURY  REPORT. 

Hon.  Julius  Hollehantc,  Judge  of  said  Court: 

We  are  esi)ecially  charged  by  your  honor  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  out- 
rage of  July  8  at  the  Grem  mine  on  Canyon  Creek,  an  incident  of  which  was  the 
brutal  murder  of  John  Kneebone.  The  occurrences  of  that  day  are  known  to 
everyone  in  the  country.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1894,  a  band  of  armed  and 
masked  men,  some  40  or  50  in  number,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  Qem.  mine,  where 
the  workmen  were  quietly  pursuing  their  usual  avocations,  and  instructed  a  search 
for  certain  persons  working  in  the  mine,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
obnoxious  to  these  men  and  their  sympathizers.  Some  of  these  men  came  upon 
Kneebone  employed  at  his  work  at  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  mine.  As  Knee- 
bone,  terrified  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  masked  men,  turned  and  fled  from 
the  shop,  2  of  the  masked  men  fired  at  him,  unarmed  and  helpless  as  he  was. 
Kneebone  was  slain  by  one  of  the  shots.  It  woxdd  apx)ear  that  the  commission  of 
this  foul  murder  must  have  disarranged  the  plans  of  the  masked  men,  for  they 
desisted  from  any  further  effort  to  find  all  the  men  of  whom  they  were  in  search, 
and  contented  themselves  with  taking  as  prisoners  the  superintendent  of  the  mine, 
the  foreman  of  the  mill,  and  2  of  the  workmen,  all  of  whom  they  conducted 
up  Canyon  Creek  to  the  Montana  line,  where  the  prisoners  were  turned  loose  with 
orders  not  to  return  to  the  country  under  i)enalty  of  death. 

The  procession  of  masked  men  with  their  prisoners  marched  past  and  in  view 
of  the  i)eople  of  the  town  of  G^em,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  unu- 
sual occurrences  at  the  mine.  The  deputy  sheriff  at  Gem  called  upon  the  citizens 
of  Gem  to  assist  him,  but  could  prevail  upon  none  of  them  to  do  so.  He  himself 
approached  the  mob  and  remonstrated  with  them,  but  was  warned  back  witii 
leveled  rifies. 

The  masked  men  with  their  prisoners  proceeded  up  Canyon  Creek,  which  is 
thickly  settled  above  the  Q^m  mine,  and  in  its  course  the  procession  passed  through 
the  main  street  of  the  town  of  Burke.  The  masked  men  must  have  been  resi- 
dents of  Canyon  Creek,  and  though  masked  in  various  ways,  they  were  seen  by 
hundreds  of  their  acquaintances,  and  it  is  to  be  supi)Osea  that  many  of  them 
were  known  to  the  residents  of  G^em  and  Burke  as  tne  procession  passed  up  the 
creek.  And  yet,  though  the  grand  jury  has  been  in  session  for  over  a  week,  and 
though  it  is  widely  known  throughout  the  country  that  we  are  sitting  mainly  for 
the  investigation  of  this  affair,  and  though  liberal  rewards  have  been  offered  by 
the  State  and  by  the  county  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  of  Kneebone, 
not  a  resident  of  Canyon  Creek  has  come  forward  to  testify  to  the  identity  of 
these  men;  and,  though  rumor  has  it  that  many  of  these  men  were  recognized 
by  their  prisoners,  the  exiled  men  have  departed  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
evidently  are  afraid  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  before  the 
grand  jury. 

We  have  summoned  before  us  such  persons  as  we  had  reason  to  believe  had  had 
some  opportimities  of  seeing  and  identifying  these  men,  but  have  obtained  little 
or  no  testimony  that  would  justify  us  in  finding  an  indictment  against  anyone. 

We  therefore  with  regret  suspend  our  labors  on  that  subject,  deploring  the 
condition  of  our  country  and  the  spirit  of  our  citizens,  which  either  through 
a  reign  of  terror  existing  on  Canvon  Creek  or  sympathy  with  crimes  of  tliis 
character,  prevents  the  brining  of  these  murderers  to  justice;  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  coming  of  a  better  day  to  our  country, 
evidence  may  develop  which  may  justify  a  new  grand  jury  in  finding  indictments 
against  the  right  men. 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  subject  not  to  recognize  in  our  report  that  the 
outrage  at  Gem  is  but  one  feature,  perhaps  the  ugliest  one,  of  the  unfortunate 
agitation  which  has  been  going  on  now  ror  over  2  years  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
in  this  country,  embittering  the  hearts  of  men  and  paralyzing  the  industries  of 
our  country. 

We  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  outrage  to  the  concerted  action  of  any  labor 
union;  we  recognize  the  good  that  labor  unions  may  do  and  have  done  for  the 
working  people  of  the  country,  and  the  advisability  of  the  wage-earners  banding 
together  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit — ^nay,  more,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
organizations  among  them  for  these  purposes .  Capital  is  powerful  in  and  by  itself ; 
labor  is  powerful  for  its  own  good  only  when  the  sticks  are  united  and  bound 
together. 

There  are  many  good  men  among  the  labor  unions,  and  we  believe  that  there 
are  but  few  among  them  who  would  willingly  countenance  assassination  or  the 
driving  out  of  the  country  of  American  citizens  who  have  committed  no  crime 
against  the  laws  of  the  land.    But  it  is  the  pity  and  shame  of  too  many  labor 
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organizations  that  outrages  are  committed  in  their  names  by  a  few  men  belong- 
ing to  them,  while  either  a  false  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  the  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  revealing  the  authors  of  the  crimes  too  often  prevents  the  punishment 
of  the  x>erpetrators  of  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  rights 
of  labor.  Unfortunately  this  would  seem  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
county  at  present  time. 

E.  H.  MOFPITT,  Foreman. 

On  October  8, 1894,  the  Morning  mine  was  started  up  on  a  cooperative  plan, 
D.  B.  Huntley  having  secured  a  lease  from  the  Morning  Mining  Company,  and  all 
the  men  being  interested  in  the  lease.  The  number  of  men  when  the  mine  started 
up  was  about  20,  which  was  increased  regularly  until  November  17.  The  report 
is  that  "'  there  were  105  men  working  in  the  mine  in  addition  to  those  employed 
in  the  mill,  on  the  railroad,  and  on  outside  work."  On  that  day  Senator-elect 
Edward  Boyce  went  up  to  the  mine  and  as  chief  executive  of  the  Central  Miners' 
Union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  posted  the  following  notice  upon  the  door  of  the 
boarding  house: 

"November  17, 1894. 

**  All  under^ound  employees  of  the  Morning  Mining  Company  is  requested  to 
join  the  Mullan  Miners'  Union  at  Heney's  Hall,  16th  instant,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  or 
7.30  p.  m. 

**  This  request  is  final.  All  underground  men  is  requested  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

"Edward  Boyce, 

'^President  Central  Executive  Miners^  Union/' 

Some  20  or  25  of  the  men  complied  with  this  demand,  and  10  or  15  more  called 
for  their  time  and  left. 

On  November  22, 1894,  the  following  notice  was  i)osted  in  conspicuous  places 
about  Wardner: 

"  All  members  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union  are  hereby  notified  to  attend  meet- 
ing this  evening  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  7.30  o'clock,  regardless  of  what  shift  you 
are  working  on,  as  a  matter  of  great  imx)ortance  will  be  brought  before  said 
meeting. 

•*  William  Murphy,  Secretary." 

This  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  resulted  in  a  rather  long  session.  It 
was  resolved  to  at  once  stop  all  work  at  the  mine  until  all  men  eligible  to  mem- 
bership were  compelled  to  join  the  union  and  the  remainder  driven  out.  In  order 
to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  several  committees  were  appointed  to  act  next 
morning.  A  committee  of  about  a  dozen  men  were  stationed  on  the  road  leading 
up  to  the  mine  so  as  to  turn  back  anyone  who  might  be  going  to  the  mine  in  quest 
of  work.  Another  committee  went  up  to  the  mine  to  warn  the  men  to  quit  work, 
informing  them  that  if  they  did  not  join  the  union  before  10  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing they  would  be  driven  out.  A  third  committee  presented  itself  at  the  office 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  as  early  as  6.30  a.m.  They  were 
admitted,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  who  was  president  of  the  Wardner 
Miners'  Union,  stated  that  they  had  issued  an  order  for  all  underground  men  to 
jom  the  union,  and  that  they  wanted  all  the  men  discharged  who  refused  to  join 
the  organization.  Also,  they  wanted  all  men  discharged  who  were  not  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  union,  and  that  union  men  of  the  town  should  be  put  to  work. 

The  president  further  stated  that  they  wanted  the  men  to  join  before  10  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  that  they  would  not  adjourn  until  the  matter  was  settled. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  informed  Mr.  Bradlej*^  that  the  union  must 
be  reco^ized;  that  he  must  hire  only  union  men,  and  that  he  could  not  run  the 
mine  without  union  men. 

Mr.  Bradley  asked  what  assurance  the  company  would  have  that  the  next 
demand  would  not  be  for  $3.50,  all  round,  per  day,  for  all  men  underground,  and 
was  told  that  it  would  have  none.  He  told  them  that  their  demand  could  not  be 
acceded  to.    The  union  then  immediately  ordered  a  strike. 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  10, 1896,  a  determined  and  well-planned  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  the  Bunker  Hill  concentrator.  The  water  power  for  the  mill  is 
supplied  by  a  large  flume  8  feet  wide  bv  6  feet  hi^h.  Just  before  midnight  an 
explosion  of  dvnamite  shook  every  building  within  the  radius  of  a  mile.  The 
explosive  had  oeen  placed  under  the  flume,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  mill, 
blowing  out  a  section  16  feet  long.  The  machinery  at  the  mill  stopped  and  the 
electric  lights  went   out   instantly.      The  time   selected  was  when  the  mill 
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employees  were  at  8Tipx)er.  Kindling  saturated  with  coal  oil  had  been  arranged 
against  the  building  at  the  most  reamly  accessible  place,  and  this  was  lighted  the 
instant  the  flume  was  blown  up.  Fortunately,  one  or  two  of  the  employees  had 
not  gone  to  their  midnight  meal  as  usual,  and  they  noticed  the  flames.  An  alarm 
was  given,  and  a  bucket  brigade  succeeded  in  extiuKuishing  the  fire  before  any 
^eat  damage  was  done.  As  this  act  was  in  line  with  the  continued  threats  and 
mtimations  of  the  unions,  it  did  not  occasion  any  great  siirprise  in  the  community. 

The  Witness.  Now,  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  Miner  article  of  July  7,  1894, 
which  I  have  read,  is  one  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  district  and  charged  to 
the  miners'  union  during  the  period  which  I  have  resided  in  the  county,  and  I  am 
able  to  say  that  the  statement  of  it  here  is  an  exact  statement.  I  was  not  on  the 
ground  and  don't  know  from  my  own  observation,  but  eveiybody  in  the  county 
knows  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  it  was  a  true  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes;  and  I  know  a 
reward  of  $7,800,  if  I  remember  the  figures,  was  offered  for  the  capture  or  con- 
viction of  the  murderers. 

Now,  in  the  editorial  commenting  upon  this  crime  in  the  Miner  of  July  7, 1894, 
just  read,  it  says  that  Kneebone's  death  was  the  result  of  his  refusal  to  obey  a 
mandate,  given  him  some  weeks  before,  to  leave  the  country. 

The  reason  for  the  notice  to  leave  the  country  is  this:  After  the  rioting  of  1892, 
in  which  property  was  destroyed  and  5  men  were  killed,  Elneebone  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  union  men  in  the  trials.  He  was  a  marked  man  from 
that  day,  and  was  frequently  warned  that  they  would  do  him  up,  and  this  time 
they  warned  him  specifically  to  leave  the  country,  but  he  decided  to  stay,  and  met 
his  death. 

The  item  from  the  Miner  of  July  14, 1894,  which  I  have  read,  relates  to  some- 
thing coming  under  my  own  observation;  that  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  Silver  Star,  which  I  have  read,  is  a  comment 
from  the  other  side.  The  Silver  Star  was  published  at  GJem  by  H.  L.  Hughes, 
afterwards  elected  to  the  le^slature. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  Fnsco  mill  on  the  11th  of  July,  1892,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  a  clash  between  union  and  nonunion  men,  resulting  in  the  killing  of 
5  men,  has  been  celebrated  every  year  as  a  great  public  holiday  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  July  4  here  is  a  very  secondary  affair;  its  celebration  is  usually 
ignored,  and  all  the  jollification  and  holiday  making  is  deferred  until  July  11. 
There  ai*e  some  accounts  in  this  report  of  it. 

I  have  also  read  the  report  of  the  ^and  jury  that  was  convened  to  inquire  into 
the  death  of  Elneebone,  and  that  is,  of  course,  an  of&cial  document.  This  is 
merely  a  copy  here,  but  it  is  an  official  copy  from  the  record  of  the  district  court 
of  this  county.  It  shows  you  the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  this  county. 
The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  this  town,  and  is  still  here. 

We  come  now  to  the  fall  of  1894,  when  the  strike  was  declared  by  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  men,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  naiTative  of  events. 

Q.  Now,  reverting  to  the  more  recent  trouble;  you  stated  that  there  were  about 
1,000  men  taking  part  in  it.  Were  these  men  masked  or  in  any  way  disguised? — 
A.  The  larger  part  of  them  were,  but  not  all  of  them,  as  I  understand.  I  don't 
know  from  my  own  observation. 

Q.  What  number  of  them,  according  to  your  observation,  or  rather  according 
to  your  judgment,  were  masked? — ^A.  I  have  no  judgment;  it  was  merely  hearsay. 
I  <lid  not  see  them.    I  have  understood  there  were  150  or  200  masked. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  those  who  were  unmasked  participated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  or  were  they  simply  there  as  sight-seers? — ^A.  I  think  they  were 
there  to  participate.  Those  who  did  the  active  woik  were  armed,  but  there  were 
others  wo  were  not  armed,  because  they  didn't  have  arms  enough  to  go  around. 

Q.  Those  who  did  the  blowing  up  of  the  property  were  armed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  destruction  of  the  property,  men  need  not  necessarily  be  armed,  need 
they? — A.  They  probably  anticipated  resistance. 

From  the  employees  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 
Were  the  employees  of  your  company  armed? — A.  They  were  not. 
Were  there  no  available  arms  in  or  around  the  company's  projwrty? — A.  The 
company  had  about  10  or  a  dozen,  possibly  15  rifles. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  your  employees  belonged  to  the  State  militia? — A.  Do  you 
;mean  our  employees  as  a  whole? 
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Yes. — A.  No;  it  is  not  correct. 
Any  part  of  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Did  tney  belong  to  the  State  militia  by  request  of  the  comx)any  or  of  their 
own  volition?— A.  That  I  don't  know;  but  so  far  as  that  goes,  more  than  50  of  our 
former  employees  are  now  in  Manila.  When  the  volunteers  were  called  for  last 
year  a  comx>any  was  organized  in  Wardner  of  84  or  85  men,  of  whom  over  50  left 
good  positions  m  our  mine  and  mill. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  receiving  notice  or  warning  prior  to  the  destruction  of  that 
property;  did  the  warning  you  received  come  to  you  verbally  or  in  writing? — ^A. 
Came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  telegram. 

Was  it  signed  by  anyone  in  authority? — A.  It  was  not  signed  by  anyone. 
In  the  miners'  union? — ^A.  It  was  not  signed  at  all. 
Then  it  was  not  a  warning  from  the  union? — A.  Not  from  the  union. 
You  spoke  of  certain  men  receiving  notices  te  leave;  have  you  any  informa- 
tion tending  te  show  that  these  men  received  notices  from  the  union  or  by  order 
of  the  union? — A.  They  received  their  notices  from  officers  of  the  union  in  some 
of  the  cases. 

Q.  Was  that  notice  the  result  of  any  action  taken  by  the  union,  to  your  knowl- 
edge or  in  your  opinion? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 
The  work  of  the  union  is,  of  course,  done  in  secret  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  know  absolutely  what  they  do. 

Q.  According  to  what  you  have  read  from  a  report  of  a  certcdn  jury,  which 
you  state  according  to  your  belief  is  correct,  are  not  a  large  majority  of  these 
union  men  law-abiding? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  great  many  of  tnem  are  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Q.  That  bein^  the  case,  would  the  small  minority  who  are  said  te  be  lawless  try 
to  take  any  action  in  the  union  contemplating  the  destruction  of  property  or  the 
commission  of  crime? — A.  As  to  that  we  can  only  judge  from  the  actual  fact. 

Q.  Action  has  been  taken? — A.  Such  action  has  been  taken.  If  these  men  were 
law-abiding  generally,  they  were  in  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  property  on  the 
29th  of  April. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  magazine  being  broken  open  for  the  purpose  of  getting  dyna- 
mite by  which  this  destruction  of  property  could  be  accomplished;  are  vou  in 
possession  of  information  to  the  enect  that  this  magazine  was  actually  broken 
open? — A.  Yefe;  that  is  a  matter  of  record;  it  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  records  of  the 
case  which  was  just  concluded  in  the  district  court  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  officers  of  any  other  company  encoiir- 
aging  this  work? — A.  No. 

And  throwing  their  magazines  open? — A.  No;  we  have  no  such  information. 
For  that  purpose? — ^A.  No. 

Speaking  of  the  guns  that  were  used  by  the  members  of  the  union,  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  first  guns  imported  into  this  district  were  not 
imported  by  the  operators  of  mines? — ^A.  That  goes  back  before  my  time.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  the  trouble  of  1892? — A.  I  was  not.    I  came  here  in  1893. 

Q^  Have  you  any  information  to  offer  us  as  to  that  iwtrticular  importation  of 
guns? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  offer  as  a  matter  of  belief,  if  not  as  to  your 
X>ersonal  knowledge? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  it  was;  that  is,  I  have  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  belief  it  was,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  I  believe  it  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  men  imported  into  this  district  immedi- 
ately following  the  strike  of  1892  incited  riots  and  trouble? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that  at  all;  there  has  never  been  anything  of  the  kind  during  my 
residence  here. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  current  information  in  this  district  that  such  was  the  case — 
that  the  men  imported  frequently  stated,  **We  must  have  a  fight  or  lose  our 
jobs"? — A.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  thing. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  it  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  understanding  you  had  with  your  miners  when  you  first 
began  operations  after  a  suspension  of  a  number  of  months,  you  stated  you  had 
an  understanding  with  them  that  outside  men  should  receive  $2.50  per  day  and 
inside  men  $3  per  day  until  the  market  value  of  your  product  had  reached  a  given 
point? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  when  it  reached  that  point  wages  would  be  advanced.  Were  wages 
advanced  simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  product? — A.  They 
have  never  reached  that  point  yet,  but  wages  have  been  raised,  notwithstanding. 

S.  The  Last  Chance  mine  you  stated,  I  believe,  employed  union  men? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  And  paid  the  same  wages  as  your  company? — A.  Yes. 
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come  down  and  investigate  it.  That  was  between  0  and  10  o'clock  in  the  moi'ning 
when  that  conversation  took  place,  and  the  sheriff  turned  np  about  3  o*cloc;k  in 
the  afternoon ,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him .  He  said  I  had  better  get  together 
with  the  union  and  settle  it.  I  told  him  that  we  had  no  differences  with  the  union; 
that  though  some  of  our  men  had  quit  work,  we  still  had  a  full  crew  and  were 
satisfied,  and  that  I  looked  to  him  to  preserve  order;  that  our  men  would  attempt 
to  go  to  work  that  evening  on  the  nignt  shift,  and  the  day  shift  would  attempt  to 
go  on  the  following  mommg,  and  that  I  looked  to  him  to  see  that  they  got  tnere 
and  were  not  intenered  with.  He  said  he  would  do  his  best,  and  the  men  got 
there  without  any  further  molestation.  And  when  he  was  there  at  our  office  on 
that  occasion  he  was  shown  a  notice  warning  trespassers  to  keep  off  the  ground, 
and  he  was  asked  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  putting  that  notice  up  on 
the  hillside,  and  he  said  no,  and  the  notice  was  put  up  the  following  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  a  private  road  leading  to  the  mine?  Is  the  road  one  built  by  your 
company;?— A. .  It  leads  to  the  mine  and  nowhere  else.  He  came  down  to  my  office 
at  the  mill  on  the  following  day  and  wanted  to  know  what  that  notice  meant.  I 
told  him  it  meant  that  we  didn  t  want  a  crowd  of  men  going  up  to  the  mine  with- 
out our  x>ermission.  This  was,  you  understand,  after  the  two  delegations  of  the 
union  had  been  there  intimidating  and  trying  to  induce  our  men  to  go  down 
town.  And  the  sheriff  then  said  it  was  a  public  road  and  anybody  had  a  right  to 
go  upon  it.  I  said  it  was  not  a  public  road;  that  it  had  only  been  in  existence 
since  we  built  it,  and  it  ran  to  our  property  and  nowhere  else.  He  said:  "  Well, 
if  a  body  of  men  want  to  go  up  that  road,  ai-med  or  unarmed,  I  am  going  to  see 
that  they  go;  and  if  anyone  interferes  with  them  and  there  is  any  blood  shed  I 
will  hold  tne  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  responsible."  Well,  no  further 
crowd  went  up  and  nothing  transpired  so  far  as  that  goes.  I  mention  that 
simply  to  show  the  leanings  of  the  man  toward  riotous  acts  instead  of  toward  the 
presei'vation  of  order. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  martial  law  which  is  now  prevailing  here  in  this 
district  is  a  result  of  the  negligence  and  incompetency  of  the  civil  officers  of  this 
county? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  question  of  it.  After  that 
armed  mob  of  1,000  or  more  men,  a  great  many  of  them  armed  and  masked,  had 
just  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  and  taken  the  lives  of  two  men,  the  sheriff 
telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  this  State  that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

Q.  who  applied  to  the  governor  to  send  the  military? — ^A.  I  don't  think  any- 
body did;  I  tnink  he  sent  them  of  his  own  volition.  1  had  previously  applied  to 
the  governor  for  protection  earlier  in  the  week,  telling  him  that  the  county  officers 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  trouble.  He  wired  to  the  sheriff  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  the  sheriff  replied  that  there  was  no  trouble:  that  there  had  been  a  few 
men  out  that  morning,  but  that  everything  was  quiet  and  that  he  had  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand  and  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  sheriff  attempted  to  dissuade 
these  men  from  their  purpose  on  the  29th,  he  having  gone  up  with  them  on  the 
train? — A.  I  only  know  from  his  testimony;  I  guess  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
That  he  made  a  speech  to  them;  said,  "In  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County  I  call  upon  you  to  disperse."  Then  they  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  care:  I  have  done  my  duty." 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  lost  in  the  neghborhood  of  $250 ,000  worth  of  property? — 
A.  Yes;  that  includes  the  mill  property,  buildings,  and  some  valuable  papers. 

Q.  Does  your  company  intend  to  seek  indemnification  from  the  State  for  the 
loss? — A.  That  matter  is  now  under  advisement  by  the  company's  legal  advisers. 
I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  and  can  not  say  anything  about  it  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  nationalities  of  the  men 
employed  in  your  mines? — A  Well ,  the  majority  of  them  are  Americans.  I  think 
about  75  per  cent  of  them  are  Americans. 

6.  Native  Americans? — ^A.  Native-bom  Americans. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  25  per  cent? — A.  They  are  mostly  English  and  Cana- 
dians. When  I  speak  of  English,  I  mean  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welshmen,  and 
Comishmen.  There  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  Canadians,  and  tbere  has  been  a 
small  representation  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  5  or  6 
Italians.  I  can  not  tell  the  number  exactly  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.. 
We  have  2  or  3  Italians  working  for  us  now.  They  are  good  men  and  have  been 
with  us  for  a  number  of  years — good,  steady,  reliable  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  nationality  generally  of  the  miners  in  this 
district? — A.  No,  I  have  not  except  general  hearsay;  that  is,  that  they  are  to  a 
a  large  extent  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Irish. 

Q.  Are  a  majority  of  them  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  do  you  think? — A.  I  have 
not  known  to  what  extent  they  have  increased  in  the  last  2  or  8  years.  They 
have  increased  a  great  deal  in  number  here. 
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Q  Have  yon  ever  nnderstood  that  the  men  of  these  nationalitieB — Swedes  and 
Norwegians — ^are  given  to  lawlessness?— A.  No;  not  necessarily  so. 

Q  Have  they  not  a  reputation  for  being  as  a  general  thing  a  law-abiding 
people? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Considering  them  as  a  race,  I  should  call  them  a 
law-abiding  people. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  leaders  of  that  mob,  so  far  as  you  know,  men  of  either  of 
those  races? — A.  Well,  I  dont  know  just  who  the  leaders  were.  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  much  sought  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  proclamation  that  was  signed  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  approved  by  General  Merriam? — ^A.  I  believe  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Dr.  France, 
the  acting  sheriff  at  this  time,  and  Judge  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  were  the 
authors  of  it. 

These  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  do  it? — A.  I  believe  so. 
You  have  seen  these  forms  for  permits,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 
Have  you  had  similar  forms  of  permits  for  the  use  of  people  seeking  employ- 
ment in  your  mines  previously? — ^A.  No. 
Previous  to  the  martial  law? — ^A.  No. 
Nothing  like  them  at  all? — ^A.  No;  nothing  whatever. 
^    Did  any  of  your  workers  have  to  sim  any   paper  then  whatever?— A.  Yes 
they  had  to  sign  an  application  for  employment  which  should  state  where  they 
were  bom,  whether  married  or  single,  whether  an  American  citizen  or  not,  for 
whom  they  last  worked  and  why  they  quit,  and  give  references. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  none  but  American  citizens? — ^A.  We  are 
bound  under  the  law  to  employ  only  American  citizens  or  those  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  such. 

Q.  Is  this  a  recent  law?— A.  Passed  about  4  years  ago,  I  think.  That  is  the 
reason  we  used  that  application,  so  as  to  get  at  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Does  your  application  forbid  men  from  belonging  to 
the  union? — A.  It  does  not  mention  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  application? — A.  I  will  submit 
one.     [Said  application  is  as  follows:] 

BUNKER  HILL  AND  SULLIVAN   M.  AND  C.  CO. 

Applicaiimi  for  eviployment. 

All  applicants  must  furnish  the  following  information: 

Full  name, . 

Present  address. 


Nationality, .    Married  or  single, . 

If  married,  where  does  family  reside?    . 

What  was  last  employment?    . 

Name  and  address  of  last  employer, . 

Name  and  address  of  last  foreman, . 

When  did  you  work  there?    . 

How  long?    . 

Why  did  you  leave?    . 

Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?    .    If  so,  produce  papers. 

If  not,  have  you  declared  your  intention  to  become  such?    . 

Can  you  read  and  write  the  English  language? . 

Wardner,  Idaho, ,  189 — . 

Signed.  

References, 

Give  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  yon  refer: 

Name, . 

Address, . 

Name, 


Address,  - 
Name, 


Address, . 

Remilt  of  inquiry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  mob,  after  destroying  your 
concentrator,  did  not  then  destroy  your  mine? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    Of  course  I 
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« 

believe  it  was  their  intention  to  run  everybody  out  of  the  town  of  Wardner.  As 
I  stated  in  my  narrative ,  in  that  day*s  proceedings  one  of  the  leaders  said.  **  Now 
let's  go  and  clean  out  Wardner,"  and  a  bodv  of  them  started  apparently  with 
that  intention,  but  a  diversion  was  occasioned  by  the  engine  whistling  and  turn- 
ing them  back.    Fearing  they  would  be  left,  they  went  down  to  the  depot. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  powder  magazine  was  broken  open.  It  was  not  opened 
with  a  key,  was  it? — A.  Well,  I  donx  know  that  from  my  own  observation,  of 
course,  but  it  has  been  testified  to  in  court,  and  the  broken  locks  were  produced 
in  evidence  in  court,  and  the  manager  of  the  mine  says  the  magazine  was  broken 
ox>en,  and  testified  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  magazine  came  to  him 
early  in  the  morning  and  told  him  that  there  was  going  to  be  trouble  and  he  didn't 
want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  turned  his  keys 
into  the  office.    He  said  powder  was  to  be  taken  from  the  magazine. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  would  not  object  to  union  men  in  your  employ  if  they 
would  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Do  you  concede  that  having  a  voice  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  hours  of  employment,  tne  wi^es  they  receive,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  labor  would  be  their  own  affairs? — ^A.  Yes;  certainly.  I  believe 
men  have  a  right  to  combine  for  their  own  interests  and  get  as  much  money  as 
they  can  for  their  work,  as  lon^  as  they  are  law  abiding;  and  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  can  possibly  object  to  it.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  there  are 
100  men  employed  in  a  mine  and  99  of  them  are  dissatisfied  and  1  man  is  satisfied, 
that  1  man  nas  a  right  to  work  in  that  mine  if  he  wants  to  and  the  other  99  have 
not  a  right  to  drive  him  out. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  first  place 
the  mines  at  Wardner  are  low  ^rade?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  second  place  living  is  cheaper? — ^A.  Yes;  board  is  $1  per  week  less. 

Q.  And  in  the  third  place  it  is  a  dry  mine,  while  those  in  the  upper  district  are 
wet? — A.  Yes;  and  you  will  understand  also  that  in  a  shaft  mine,  by  reason  of 
the  great  cost  of  sinking  shafts,  they  usually  have  but  one  on  the  property;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ventilation  is  all  through  that  one  shaft. 

Q.  And  I  understand  from  you  that,  placing  your  conditions  against  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  other  mines,  the  wages,  though  not  numerically  so  large, 
were  really  as  large  as  the  wages  of  the  other  mines? — A.  Yes,  they  are  really  as 
high.  Our  miners  get  $8.50  per  day,  and  in  fact  are  better  off  by  50  cents  per 
day,  for  they  get  as  much  as  they  pay  up  here  in  wet  mines,  and  the  laborer  with 
us  is  just  as  well  off  as  against  the  miner  on  Canyon  Creek.  The  miner  with  us 
will  save  that  much  in  gum  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Then  your  wages  are  50  cents  per  day  less? — A.  The 
miners'  wages  are  just  the  same,  and  they  get  the  difference  of  50  cents  x>er  day 
net  result  over  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.  )  Who  objects? — A.  The  miners  on  Canyon  Creek. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  affect  a  oelief  that  the  other  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  will 
reduce  the  wages  to  the  same  scale  as  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  pays.  There  has 
never  been  any  disposition  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  think  they  have  any  desire  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  conditions  were  as  bad,  your  ventilation  as  bad,  and  your  living 
as  high,  as  in  the  upper  mines,  and  your  pay  50  cents  per  day  less,  then  it  would 
result  in  all  of  your  miners  coming  up  here  and  leaving  your  mine  alone? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  necessary  result? — A.  Yes,  naturally. 

^.  What  is  the  condition;  have  you  a  worse  class  of  miners  or  better? — A.  We 
think  we  have  better. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  a  better  class? — A.  Yes.  It  is  said  by  union  men  that 
you  can  not  run  a  mine  with  scabs,  but  we  have  run  one  for  4  or  5  years  without 
union  men. 

Cj.  Is  it  often  the  case  with  a  mine  that  a  difference  of  50  cents  per  day  paid  to 
labor  marks  the  difference  between  the  ability  to  run  and  not  to  run?— A.  Yes, 
at  times,  and  at  other  times  it  would  not  be.  For  instance,  as  stated,  we  i)aid 
$2.50  and  $3  in  1896,  and  we  lost  money  for  a  number  of  months.  Prices  at  that 
time  were  very  low. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  lead  was  so  low? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  certain  mining  communities  can  pay  hisher  prices  than 
others? — ^A.  Some  mines,  of  course,  make  larger  profits  than  otners,  and  would 
not  be  closed  down  by  paying  higher  wages. 

Q.  Well,  a  really  low-grade  camp  can  not,  as  a  general  thing,  pay  as  high  wages 
as  a  hi^h-grade  camp,  can  it? — A.  No;  and  at  the  same  time  get  any  returns  for 
the  capital  invested.  Of  course  capital  invested  might  get  some  return,  but  it 
has  no  encouragement  to  continue. 
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Q.  Suppose  wages  were  $5  per  day,  how  woald  that  affect  the  mining  business 
in  a  low-grade  camp? — A.  it  would  stop  it. 

Q.  And  how  would  that  affect  the  mining  industry  generally? — ^A.  It  would 
cripple  it. 

<^.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  for  a  time  you  were  shut  down,  and  you  had 
no  idea  of  starting  up  while  the  price  of  lead  was  so  low? — A.  That  was  in  the 
spring  of  1895. 

Q.  And  it  was  through  the  application  of  your  men  and  others,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  certain  concessions  would  be  made,  that  you  started  up? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  as  conditions  improved,  you  offered  to  share  the  benefits  with  the 
men?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Then  the  interference  came  from  the  mines  above  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  an^  general  complaint  in  your  mines? — A.  No;  no  complaint  at 
all  until  this  committee  waited  on  me  on  the  23d  day  of  April.  I  had  never  heard 
a  complaint  or  anything  that  led  me  to  believe  that  anything  but  perfect  satisfac- 
tion prevailed  in  the  mine. 

^.  What  are  your  men  doing  now? — ^A.  About  125  of  them  are  working  in  the 
mine;  35  of  them  are  in  the  tunnel  we  are  driving  and  the  rest  of  our  employees 
are  in  and  around  the  mill  and  in  the  construction  work  outside. 


Q.  You  are  restoring  the  mill? — ^A.  Yes. 


How  did  the  blowing  up  of  that  mill  affect  the  mining  industrv  in  Ward- 
ner? — ^A.  Except  for  the  fact  that  we  did  work  which  we  otherwise  would  not  have 
done  in  order  to  keep  our  crew  together,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  organization 
there.    The  miners  would  have  gone  elsewhere  to  seek  work. 

Q.  Did  you  reduce  your  force  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  property? — ^A. 
We  gave  work  to  all  of  them  that  we  possibly  could  in  clearing  away  the  wreck- 
age and  helping  in  the  reconstruction.  Of  course  the  most  of  them  were  not  com- 
petent to  do  millwright  work,  because  it  is  out  of  their  line  of  work,  but  we 
employed  as  many  as  we  could  in  clearing  up,  etc.  We  employed  our  old  men, 
and  we  have  at  the  present  time  over  300  men  on  our  pay  roll. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  have  on  your  pay  roll  at  the  time  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  mill? — ^A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  at  that  time,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  replace  this  mill? — A.  Well,  the  new  mill  is 
almost  ready  to  start  now.  Half  of  it  is  now  ready,  one  side,  and  the  other  half 
will  be  readv  to  start  by  the  end  of  August. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  generally  about  mining  in  Idaho;  is  it  thriving? — ^A. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  is.  I  think  it  is.  Of  course  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it 
outside  of  this  county.  I  am  pretty  closely  confined  here  by  my  duties,  but  I 
think  that  the  business  is  very  prosperous  in  this  county,  and  has  been  until  the 
late  troubles. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  mining  improving  or  retrograding? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  improving.  I  know  in  tne  town  of  Wardner,  near 
where  our  mine  is,  a  g^eat  many  of  our  employees  have  been  able  to  build  or 
buy  homes  for  themselves.  They  have  50  or  60  new  houses  built  there  within 
three  years;  and  that  is  certainly  a  sign  of  prosperity  in  a  little  place  like  that; 
it  means  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Is  it  the  inclination  of  your  men  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  become  a 
part  of  your  plant? — A.  It  is.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  it  is 
also  a  i>art  of  our  policy  and  our  purpose  to  encourage  them,  and  we  do  it  by 
building  homes  for  the  men  and  permitting  them  to  pay  for  them  at  so  much  per 
month  as  rent  for  them  until  they  have  paid  for  and  own  them;  or,  if  they  want 
to  pay  for  them  down,  we  will  loan  them  the  money  and  they  can  pay  it  back 
in  that  way,  so  much  per  month,  $10  per  month  or  such  larger  sum  as  tney  choose. 

Q.  You  make  an  effort  to  keep  your  men  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  plant? — 
A.  Yes;  most  of  our  men  stay  with  us  a  long  time.  I  think  if  you  should  get  the 
honest  opinion  of  miners  who  have  worked  for  us  they  would  say  that  it  is  the 
best  mine  in  the  district  to  work  in. 

Q.  All  of  your  trouble  has  come  from  outside  of  your  own  affairs? — ^A.  Yes. 
We  have  men  working  for  us  who  have  worked  for  us  for  5,  6,  or  7  years.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Last  Chance  mine  told  me  during  the  month  of  April,  that 
that  he  didn't  have  a  man  working  for  him  who  had  b^n  there  6  months. 

Q.  Does  the  Last  Chance  run  on  the  union  scale? — A.  Not  on  the  union  scale, 
but  enmloying  union  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  a  rate  of  $5  x)er  day  would 
close  down  the  mines? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  It  would  close  down  a 
majority  of  the  mines.    1  would  not  say  that  it  would  close  down  all  the  mines. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  value  of  their  product? — A.  I  can  say  that  the  majority  of 
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mines  could  not  stand  that  increase  in  their  expenses.  There  wonld  not  be  any 
profit,  and  therefore  there  wonld  be  no  object  m  running  them.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  not  merely  to  find  employment  for  the  men  but  for  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  value  of  your  ore  increasing  to  a  point  where 
$5  per  day  could  be  paid  and  a  profit  made  on  the  capital? — ^A.  That  is  not  impossi- 
ble; but  the  experience  of  13  years  has  never  shown  it  in  this  particular  case. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  which  you  have  named,  as 
compared  with  the  conditions  in  other  mines  in  this  section,  you  have  a  pecu- 
liarly located  mine,  being  a  drift  mine  and  draining  itself? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  some  of  the  other  mines  are  shaft  mines,  producing  a  great  deal  of 
water? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  cost  of  removing  water  from  mines  is  quite  expensive,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  cost  is  saved  to  your  company  as  compared  with  the  others?— A. 
Exactly,  and  against  that  it  costs  something  to  run  the  tunnels.  We  are  now 
running  a  tunnel  to  tap  the  mine  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  will  be  about  9,000 
feet  long  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

Q.  Do  the  shaft  mines  not  also  require  tunnels  underground?— A.  When  they 
reach  the  vein  they  have  to  drift  on  it,  and  that  would  correspond  with  us  to  what 
we  call  our  cross-cut  tunnel,  which  is  going  through  barren  rock,  and  which  costs 
us  a  great  deal  of  money  in  timbering.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  in 
timbering. 

Q.  Does  sinking  a  deep  shaft  such  as  you  have  in  the  mines  in  this  section  equal 
the  cost  of  driving  such  a  tunnel  as  you  have  mentioned? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  shaft? — A.  They  have  sunk  1,600  feet  on  the  Tiger-Poorman. 
These  shafts  can  be  sunk  for  $50  per  foot,  and  a  thousand-foot  shaft  would  be 
$50,000,  as  against  $200,000  for  our  tunnel. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  material  to  the  surface  during  the  life  and 
operation  of  a  shaft  mine  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  same  material  to 
the  surface  in  a  drift  mine  or  through  a  tunnel? — A.  That  would  depend  some- 
what upon  the  conditions.  It  will  cost  less  in  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  to 
deliver  the  ore  from  where  it  is  broken  to  the  mill  than  it  will  with  us,  for  the 
reason  that  our  mill  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  mine  and  our  ore  has  to 
be  delivered  by  tramway.  The  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  hoist  their  ore  to  the  top 
of  the  mine,  and  then  it  is  right  at  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  there  no  effort  made  to  arbitrate  this  late  unpleasantness  before  the 
riot  of  April  29,  in  which  your  jjroperty  was  destroyed? — A.  I  did  not  consider 
there  was  anything  to  arbitrate,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  dispute  between  us 
and  our  employees.  The  miners  at  Wardner  had  an  organization,  but  with  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  we  didn't  have  anything  to  arbitrate  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  majority  of  your  employees  were  interested  in  the  case 
and  prei>ared  to  make  a  demand  for  higher  wages?— A.  No;  there  was  no 
majority. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  arbitrate  tbe  dispute? — ^A. 
The  governor  wired  calling  attention  to  certain  sections  of  the  statute  on  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  nothing  to  arbitrate? — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  good  case  and  really  had  nothing  to  arbitrate,  why  did  you 
fear  to  submit  the  position  of  your  company  to  a  fair  and  impartial  board? — A. 
We  would  not  fear  that. 

Q.  Your  recent  statement  is  that  you  had  nothing  to  arbitrate  with  them — no 
demand? — A.  I  didn't  make  any  statement  at  all.    I  simply  say  that  to  you. 

Q.  I  understood  you  made  that  statement  to  the  governor. — A.  No;  I  made  no 
statement  to  the  governor. 

Q.  Your  position  at  that  time  was  not  a  case  for  arbitration? — ^A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  the  unions  after  this  property  was  destroyed,  is 
it  true  that  some  of  the  houses  of  union  men  were  invaaed  by  the  troops  and  arti- 
cles or  property  of  the  unions  taken? — ^A.  I  believe  so;  not  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge or  observation;  but  I  believe  it  was  done  under  the  authority  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  any  instances  in  which  the  troops  confiscated  any  records 
that  went  to  show  that  the  miners'  union  had  taken  any  action  looking  to  the 
destruction  of  this  property?  Do  the  records  expose  any  action  in  that  regard? — 
A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  records,  and  therefore  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  such  records  were  obtained  by  the  authorities  that  they 
would  make  them  public? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
authorities.    I  don't  know  what  records  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  know  that  the  securing  of  such  records  and  the  publicity  of 
them  would  be  evidence  against  the  miners"  union  that  could  not  be  refuted? — A. 
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Yes;  I  also  know  that  if  anything  of  that  kind  was  prompted  by  the  miners' 
nnion  or  any  other  organization  whatever  it  would  not  be  on  record.  They  wonld 
not  pnt  it  on  record. 

Q.  You  believe  they  would  not  put  it  on  record? — ^A.  I  believe  they  would  not 
put  it  on  record. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  proclamation  and  this  permit  system?  Being 
a  strange  procedure,  to  say  the  least,  and  something  that  I  oelieve  has  never  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  commission  before,  and  all  being  new  to  us,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  is  sought  by  the  permit  system,  and  what  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  governor  and  the  auditor  of  the  State  to  issue  the  proclamation, 
and  whether  or  not  the  employers  in  this  section  of  the  country  look  upon  it  with 
favor? — ^A.  I  don*t  know  what  influences,  if  any,  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  ff  ovem  or  or  the  auditor  to  issue  that  proclamation.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  do  not  look  ux)on  it  with  disfavor,  and  all  of  our  employees  practically  signed 
the  necessary  permit  and  remained  in  our  employ.  This  permit  was  issued  under 
the  authorit^*^  of  martial  law,  and  it  was  for  us  to  simnly  obey  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  permit  system  will  produce  better  results  than  you 
have  had? — A.  We  have  always  had  satisfactory  results  with  our  men.  My 
impression  is  that  it  will  break  up  all  the  organizations  that  have  existed  hereto- 
fore. I  don't  think  it  is  intended  to  break  up  the  labor  organizations  entirely.  I 
don't  believe  the  intention  is  to  break  up  or  destroy  labor  organizations,  but  only 
to  disorganize  the  criminal  labor  organization  that  has  existed  here. 

(^.  Do  you  believe  that  this  permit  system  should  be  carried  beyond  the  miners' 
union  and  into  every  association,  providing  such  associations  develop  criminals  or 
are  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime?— -A.  I  think  that  nobody  is  charged 
with  the  commission  of  crime  now.  If  so,  they  will  be  dealt  with  under  martial 
law. 

Q.  Is  it  not  enough  to  punish  the  criminal  without  involving  his  association,  in 
your  opinion? — ^A.  Under  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have  existed  here,  where 
the  criminal  acts  complained  of  have  been  the  acts  of  organizations,  I  think  it  is 
not  enough  to  punish  the  individual;  the  members  of  the  organization  are  equally 
responsible. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  to  this  commission  that  it  is  your  firm  belief  that  the  organ- 
ization is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  violence  on  the  29th  of  April? — ^A.  A  jury  of 
12  men  has  just  decided  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  decision  of  that  jury,  we  want  your  opinion.  Do  you 
state  that  it  is  your  firm  belief  that  the  organization  of  miners  is  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  this  outrage? — ^A.  I  say  that  the  organization  of  mmers  which 
has  existed  in  this  district  in  four  places  has  been  responsible  for  these*  crimes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  question  51 — concentration  and  consolidation? 
Treat  that  subject  as  you  think  best. — A.  I  think  concentration  and  consolidation 
of  mining  ventures  or  mining  claims,  or  the  operation  of  tiiem  on  a  lar^e  scale 
is,  generally  speaking,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry;  and  I  don't  thmk  such 
concentration  or  consolidation  affects  adversely  the  smaller  enterprises.  There 
are  frequently  small  mines  of  promise  which  the  owners  are  unable  to  operate 
because  of  the  necessity  of  having  expensive  machinery.  Perhaps  the  vein  on 
one  of  these  properties  is  not  sufficiently  high  grade  to  justify  the  expenditure  for 
the  necessary  works  to  treat  the  ore,  while  a  number  of  such  claims  in  the  same 
vicinity  and  having  the  same  kind  of  ore  and  requiring  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
could  be  taken  together  and  would  usually  justify  the  construction  of  such  works. 
Then,  these  works  could  be  put  in  in  either  of  two  ways;  one  by  the  owners  of 
these  claims,  if  there  should  be  many  owners,  associating  themselves  together  and 
putting  up  the  works  utider  one  company,  which  would  be  substantially  the  same 
as  an  organization  of  themselves;  or  they  could  sell  out  to  other  people,  to  an 
organization  of  capital,  which  would  come  in  and  exploit  the  mines  and  construct 
the  necessary  works.  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  sucn  consolidation  is  essential  to 
the  prox)er  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  when  the  consolidation  takes  the  form  of  a  trust  that  it  is  a 
pu])lic  benefit  or  not? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  mines  could  be  operated  under 
a  trust  very  well. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  opinion? — A.  I  don't  think  that  trusts  are  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Q.  A  mining  trust,  for  instance;  I  believe  we  have  such  in  some  of  the  States, 
where  they  have  absolute  control  of  the  product  and  regulate  it  according  to  the 
market  requirements,  and  also  regulate  the  price.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a 
trust  is  inimical  to  the  public  welfare? — A.  Dio  you  mean  regulating  the  price  of 
their  product? 

Q.  Yes;  regulate  the  price  and  amount  to  l)e  produced. — A.  The  only  trust  of 
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such  a  natnre  that  I  know  an^hing  of,  and  I  know  very  little  of  that,  is  in  coal 
mining.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  I  am  not  very  familiar.  I  don*t  know  of 
anything  of  the  kind  in  metalliferous  mines.  There  is  a  trust  called  the  lead 
trust  which  I  think  is  generally  supposed  to  embrace  all  producers  of  lead  but 
it  does  not.    If  it  is  an  enemy  of  anyone,  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  producer  of  lead. 

Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  It  fixes  the  price  of  lead  on  the  market  and  the  general 
effect  is  to  make  the  price  of  lead  as  low  as  it  can  be  while  the  interest  of  the 
lead  producer  is  to  have  the  price  as  high  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  If  that  be  true  of  the  lead  industry,  which  is  an  injury  to  smaller  competi- 
tors, would  it  not  be  equally  true  in  other  industries  as  a  rule? — ^A.  Well,  I  befieve 
competition  of  that  kind  has  to  be  met.  I  know  that  we  have  had  to  meet  it.  Of 
course  we  would  always  like  to  see  the  price  higher  than  it  is,  but  we  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  as  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  legal  regulation  of  trusts? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  company  not  a  consolidation? — A.  It  is  inter- 
ested in  nothing  whatever  beyond  its  particular  operations  here. 

Q.  It  is  an  independent  company? — ^A.  Yes.  Of  course  the  stockholders,  as  indi- 
viduals, are  interested  in  other  enterprises.    They  are  mostiy  well-to-do  men. 

(}.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  interested  in  any  of  the 
mines  in  this  district? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  interested  in  any  of  them  to 
any  extent  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  On  th^  general  proi)osition  of  trusts  I  supjwse  you a^ee 
that  where  a  combination  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  production, 
limiting  production,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  inj  urious? — ^A.  Yes.  Of  course  you  understand  I  am  merely  expressing 
my  personal  opinion  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  give  any  study  at  all  to 
the  subject.  The  Standard  Oil  trust  is  the  great  trust  of  this  country,  and  its 
product  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  now  than  it  was  years  ago. 

Q.  Still  one  can  not  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  trust,  that  it  would  not  have 
come  about  naturally,  and  that  individual  competition  might  not  have  produced 
the  same  result? — ^A.  Yes;  that  can  not  be  denied. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand  you  would  agree  that  where  a  combine  is  brought  about 
which  does  not  interfere  with  or  attempt  to  limit  production  and  which  does 
result,  by  virtue  of  the  combination,  in  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  it  is 
not  an  evil?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Even  though  it  might  in  a  measure  destroy  individual  enterprises?— A.  I 
should  say  they  would  be  good  although  they  might  affect  some  little  enterprises. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  trust  is  only  an  evil  where  it  is  gotten  together  for  the 
fixed  purpose  of  a  practice  which  is  against  public  policy? — ^A.  Yes.  In  such  a 
case  I  should  disapprove  of  trusts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  have  you  to  say  in  respect  to  topics  54  to  59, 
inclusive ,  relative  to  the  productive  capacity  of  modem  macninery  and  its  effects? — 
A.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  mining  industrjr  makes  it  possible  to 
operate  the  mines  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Some 
mines  can  not  be  operated  at  all  without  machinery.  For  instance,  without  a 
concentrator  our  mme  could  not  be  operated.  We  might  break  all  ore  by  hand, 
using  no  machine  drills  underground,  but  without  a  mill  to  treat  the  ore  when 
mined  we  could  not  operate.  That  is  eaually  true  of  all  the  mines  in  this  district. 
Then  the  introduction  of  rock  drills  underground  permits  the  ore  to  be  broken  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  could  be  done  by  hand.  We  can  break  a  great  many 
more  tons  by  machinery  in  a  given  time  than  we  can  by  hand.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  mining,  but  I  don't  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
wages  paid  for  labor,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
men  employed.  I  know  that  in  our  case,  and  of  course  I  have  to  base  my  obser- 
vations largely  on  that,  we  use  now  twice  as  many  machines  as  we  did  5  or  6  years 
ago,  and  at  the  same  time  we  employ  from  100  to  150  more  men  than  we  employed 
5  or  6  years  ago.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  increase 
the  scope  of  our  operations. 

Q.  By  reason  largely  of  the  use  of  machinery? — A.  Yes,  by  the  use  of  machinery; 
and  we  could  not  have  done  that  without  additions  to  our  plant  in  the  way  of 
modern  machinery. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  prices  and  profits? — A.  Reducing  the  coet  of  pro- 
duction would  correspondingly  increase  the  profits.  Part  of  these  profits,  in  turn, 
are  invested  in  machinery,  and  the  increase  in  profits  is  the  result  of  the  invest- 
ment in  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  the  introdnction  of  machinery  you 
are  enabled  to  work  and  take  out  ores  that  you  would  not  and  could  not  take  out 
by  hand? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  to  that  extent  it  increases  the  nnmber  of  men  employed,  becanse  if  yon 
pnt  a  nnmber  of  machines  to  work  on  a  body  of  low-grade  ore  which  yon  find  it 
IS  just  x>ossible  to  work  under  these  conditions,  you  have  given  some  men  employ- 
ment, and  are  taking  out  ore  wMch  under  other  conditions  you  would  not  take 
out  at  all;  and  you  can  employ  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men,  X)erhap8,  where  without 
machinery  you  would  not  work  that  part  of  the  property  at  all? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ba.tchford.)  How  about  the  price  to  the  consumer? — ^A.  It  makes 
no  difference — ^makes  no  change. 

Q.  Does  it  increase  the  wages  of  labor? — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent;  to  a  limited 
extent;  where,  for  instance,  it  requires  skilled  men  to  oi)erate  the  machinery,  they 
must  be  paid  a  wage  prox)ortionate  to  their  skill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  As  to  the  overproduction  of  lead  in  the  United  States; 
how  much  do  we  import? — ^A.  We  still  import  lead  from  Mexico  and  British 
Columbia,  though  we  reexport  a  considerable  portion  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
drawback  of  duty  on  pig  lead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  development  in  machinery,  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  extraction,  and  the  improvement  in  the  processes 
of  reduction  of  ores  have  made  it  possible  in  the  last  few  years  to  work  mines 
throughout  this  country  that  never  would  have  been  worked  under  the  old 
meth^s? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  not  essentially  true  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  in  respect  to  the  cyanide 
process  and  other  improvements? — ^A.  Yes;  I  tmnk  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ore 
worked  nowadays  that  10  years  ago  could  not  be  worked  at  all. 

Q.  So  that  the  mining  mdustiy  generally  has  been  improved,  increased,  and 
develox)ed  largely  by  improvement  in  machinery  and  in  processes  of  reduction? — 
A.  Yes;  I  thmk  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  industry  has  been  derived  from  the 
mproved  processes  in  smelting  and  milling. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  cheaper  transportation,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratohford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  connection  with  Part 
ni,  relating  to  industrial  and  remedial  legislation— employers*  liability  laws? — 
A.  There  are  laws  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  think,  which  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  employer  to  provide  a^ety  appliances  for  those  in  his  employ,  and  make  him 
liable  in  damages  for  failure  or  neglect  to  provide  such  appliances.  I  think  such 
laws  are  essential  and  perfectly  proper. 

Q.  In  regard  to  section  61,  sanitary  and  personal-safety  laws? — ^A.  They  come, 
to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  same  provisions  as  the  otners.  The  mines  in  the 
State  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  State  mine  inspector. 

Q.  How  often  must  the  inspector  visit  the  mines? — ^A.  Once  a  year,  or  oftener 
if  any  request  is  made  by  anyone  that  he  should  investigate  any  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  inspections  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  a  sufficient 
current  of  air  for  the  men  employed? — ^A.  Yes,  I  tmnk  so,  generally  speaking; 
because  if  the  mine  owners  don't  keep  their  mines  in  safe  condition,  and  don't  keep 
them  well  ventilated,  they  could  not  operate  them.  As  a  matter  of  business,  apart 
from  legislation,  they  would  have  to  Keep  them  in  good  shape. 

Q.  And  also  the  machinery? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  if  they  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  for  these 
reasons,  what  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  mine  inspector  in  your  State? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  essential.  I  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  perfunctory  affair,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  lawmakers  in  every  State  in  the  Union  regard  it  as  essential 
that  such  inspectors  should  be  appointed  in  every  State,  but  in  many  cases  I 
believe  the  inspection  departments  nave  some  difficulty  in  having  their  require- 
ments carried  out.  The  law  in  this  State  requires  a  report  to  the  inspector  each 
year  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  mine,  number  of  employees,  character  of  the 
mine,  and,  I  think,  what  processes  are  used  to  treat  the  ore.  And  once  a  year  the 
mine  inspector  comes  up  and  goes  over  the  mines,  and  if  he  makes  any  recom- 
mendations they  are  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Has  there  been  difficulty  in  fixing  the  facts  of  any  neg- 
lect here? — A.  What  usually  follows  a  mine  accident,  you  know,  is  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. If  the  case  is  established,  the  x>e]^son  injured  recovers  judgment  against 
the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  The  comi)anies  have  not  transferred  their  liabilities  to 
any  insurance  companies,  have  they? — A.  They  mostly  insure;  yes. 

Q.  The  insurance  company  assumes  the  nsk? — A.  That  does  not  relieve  the 
mining  company  of  the  suit.  The  suit  is  against  the  mining  company.  We  will 
suppose  a  case:  Say,  in  this  county  a  mining  company  is  insured;  we  will  say  that 
it  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  any  person  injured;  and  suppose  a  per- 
son is  injured  and  recovers  a  judgment  for  $5,000 — ^the  mining  company  must  pay 
the  other  $3,000,  the  insurance  company  being  only  liable  for  $2,000. 
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That  is,  there  were  certain  murder  trials  growing  out  of  these  troubles,  and  I 
heli)ed  the  deputy  and  apx>eared  as  a  witness  for  the  State  in  that  behalf,  to  give 
tesnmony  as  to  how  the  men  died.  Since  the  time  I  appeared  as  witness  on  that 
occasion  I  have  been  styled  by  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  as  a  corpo- 
ration doctor  or  '*  scab  '^  doctor.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
continuouslv  at  Wardner  since  May,  1892,  and  have  been  physician  and  surgeon 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company.  I  am  not  directly  in  the 
employ  of  the  mine,  but  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines.  The  manner  in 
which  I  am  paid  is  an  agreement  by  which  the  men  who  work  in  the  mine  pay 
$1  per  month  for  hospital  fees,  and  tnat  $1  per  month  is  deducted  out  of  each 
man's  wages  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  paid  to  me  by  the  company.  I  am 
directly  connected  with  the  company  in  no  manner  other  than  that;  they  hold 
out  this  sum  for  me  and  pay  it  to  me;  but  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  men  who 
work  for  the  company. 

Now,  at  that  time,  in  1892,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  employ- 
ing union  and  nonunion  men.  They  employed  anybody  who  could  do  the  work 
for  them  and  required  of  them.  But  there  was  constant  friction  between  the  two 
classes  of  people — the  union  men  and  nonunion  men.  They  were  constantly 
quarreling,  and  there  were  constant  threats  made  ag^nst  life  and  property.  In 
1894  there  was  a  strike  ordered  by  the  union  of  the  men  working  at  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan,  and  as  a  result  of  that  strike  the  entire  working  force  of  the 
mine  walked  out,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  men  working  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine  were  union  men.  That  occurred  in  November,  1894.  The  men  struck 
and  the  mine  remained  closed  down  until  the  following  June,  in  1895.  At  that 
time  both  lead  and  silver  were  very  low,  but  the  company  made  a  proposition  to 
the  men  to  start  up  the  mine  again.  Some  of  their  men  had  remained  around 
the  town  and  were  very  anxious  to  go  to  work,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Company 
made  a  proposition  that  they  go  to  work  at  a  reduced  scale  of  wages;  that  is,  $2.50 
per  day  for  labor  and  $3  i)er  day  for  skilled  miners,  and  the  men  who  were  the 
most  anxious  and  wanted  to  go  to  work  aspeed  to  go  to  work  on  the  proposition. 
The  company  also  promised  as  -a  part  of  tnis  proposition  that  when  2^  ounces  of 
silver  and  100  x>ounds  of  lead  should  reach  $6  in  value,  they  would  then  restore 
the  old  wages  of  $8  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  skilled  miners. 

They  have  continuously  operated  that  mine  since  June,  1895,  at  the  rate  of 
wages  under  which  they  struck,  of  $2.50  and  $3,  until  the  29th  day  of  April  of  the 
present  year.  During  all  of  this  time  there  have  been  constant  threats  made  by 
the  union,  and  I  know,  of  my  positive  knowledge,  that  there  was  intimidation 
by  the  miners'  union  against  the  Bunker  Hill  Company;  and  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  that  threats  were  circulated  there  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Company's  mill  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  not  operate  their  mine 
at  that  rate  of  wages,  as  it  was  less  than  the  union  men  received  at  Canyon  Creek 
and  MuUan.  These  threats  were  such  a  common  thing  and  got  so  ola  that  we 
grew  used  to  them  and  paid  no  attention  to  them — b^ame  hardened  to  them. 
Nothing  took  place  until  April  of  this  year.  At  Wardner  there  is  also  another 
mine  being  operated,  callea  the  Last  Cnance  mine.  I  will  say  that  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Bullivan  Comuany  employs  400  men  when  they  work  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  the  Last  Cnance  employs  about  110, 115,  or  perhaps  1!^  men  when 
operating  at  their  full  capacity.  Now,  in  June,  1895,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
pany started  up,  the  Last  Chance  also  started  up  under  the  same  scale  of  wages 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  then  paid,  and  the  Last  Chance  Company  employed  mostly 
union  men;  that  is,  they  didn't  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Last  Chance 
mine  were  union  men.  At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill  Company  began  to  operate 
that  mine  by  nonunion  men  and  excluded  union  men,  so  far  as  they  knew.  If 
they  knew  a  man  to  be  a  union  man  they  excluded  him;  they  refused  him  employ- 
ment, from  the  very  fact  that  they  could  not  harmonize,  and  it  was  simply  a 
choice  of  either  one  or  the  other.  They  would  not  harmonize  one  with  the  other 
and  they  had  to  make  their  choice,  and  they  chose  to  operate  their  mine  with  non- 
union men.  The  Last  Chance  was  ox>erating  with  union  men,  and  it  has  continued 
right  along. 

Now,  in  the  early  part  of  April  of  this  year,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
amonfi^  the  unions  against  the  town  of  Wardner,  and  notices  were  frequently 
posted  around  there  by  the  unions  calling  upon  the  men  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine 
to  come  out  and  join  the  union.  On  Sunday,  April  22, 1  believe,  a  large  meeting 
of  the  Wardner  miners'  union  was  held,  ana  committees  were  sent  to  tne  Bunker 
HUl  mine  demanding  that  they  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages  and  recognize  the 
union.  Then  delegations  commenced  to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  the  Bunker 
"FTill  prox>erty,  which  delegations  appeared  at  the  mines  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
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pany  and  waited  npon  the  managers  at  the  office.  These  delegations  held  daily 
meetings  at  the  mine  daring  that  part  of  April,  from  the  22d  up  to  the  29th,  the 
day  of  the  desianiction  of  the  property.  On  the  morning  of  April  26  I  was  awak- 
ened about  half  past  5  by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  streets  or  Wardner.  I  was 
elected  coroner  of  this  county  in  November  of  last  year.  1  dressed  and  walked 
down  on  the  street  and  I  was  near  the  Last  Cnance  mill,  which  is  near  the  town 
of  Wardner.  and  a  large  body  of  men  had  collected  there — probably  200  men — ^and 
I  asked  a  merchant,  who  was  just  opening  his  store,  what  was  going  on,  and  he 
said  that  the  union  men  had  gathered  there  and  were  goin^  to  stop  the  nonunion 
men  from  going  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.  I  stood  there  and 
waited  a  few  minutes  and  then  walked  up  to  the  crowd  of  men. 

Just  about  the  time  I  reached  the  upper  edge  of  the  crowd  I  saw  about  a  half 
dozen  men  that  I  knew  were  miners*  union  men  ruah  into  the  boarding  house.  I 
did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  I  watched  them  come  out  presently 
with  nonunion  men.  They  had  them  by  the  collar  and  were  kicking  and  other- 
wise abusing  them  and  ordering  them  down  the  hill  and  telling  them  to  go  down 
the  hill  and  out  of  the  camp.  A  big  Syrede  by  the  name  of  Matson  had  hold  of  a 
small  man,  who  was  working  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan,  by  the  name  of 
John  Ahrens,  who  was  rather  a  boy.  He  had  him  by  the  coat  collar  and  was 
shoving  him  along  and  kicking  him,  striking  him,  and  swearing  at  him,  and  tell- 
ing him  to  go  down  the  hill  and  out  of  the  camp.  Being  an  officer  of  the  county 
and  a  sworn  peace  officer,  I  walked  in  front  of  these  men  and  told  him  to  stop 
such  business;  told  him  to  stop  the  proceedings  or  I  would  have  him  aiTested.  He 
turned  on  me  and  told  me  to  go  down  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  told  me  that 
they  would  send  me  out  with  the  rest  of  them.  He  struck  at  me  and  pushed  me, 
struck  me  in  the  back.  He  was  a  very  large  man,  6  feet  or  more,  and  a  heavy 
man.  I  went  down  a  little  ways  on  the  hillside  and  went  in  my  hospital.  I  have 
a  private  hospital  there. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  store  there  was  a  shot  fired  in  the  boarding  house, 
presumaoly  with  the  intention  of  frightening  the  nonunion  men  out  of  the  house. 
That  whole  occurrence  probably  lasted  two  hours  in  the  street  that  morning,  and 
it  might  properly  be  called  a  regular  riot  in  the  streets  of  Wardner.  The  non- 
union men  didn't  £[o  to  work  at  the  Bunker  Hill  that  morning.  The  company 
applied  to  the  sheiiff  of  the  county  and  told  him  that  the  men  would  attempt  to 
go  to  work  that  nij^ht  and  demanded  the  protection  of  the  authorities  of  the 
county.  The  men  did  go  to  work  that  night  and  were  not  interfered  with.  Things 
remained  quiet  during  the  27th  and  38th  of  April.  Everything  seemed  to  be  quiet 
and  settled.    On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  I  got  up  about  8  o'clock. 

I  was  told  that  the  Last  Chance  mine  was  not  working.  The  first  news  I 
learned  when  I  was  dressing  was  that  the  miners  at  the  Last  Chance  were  all  out 
that  day.  A  few  minutes  later  I  learned  that  the  miners  on  Canyon  Creek  were 
not  at  work;  that  the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  were  closed,  and  that  the  miners 
were  coming  down  to  Wardner.  About  10  o'clock  I  learned  that  they  were  com- 
ing with  arms  and  were  masked.  During  the  morning  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Burbidge  at  the  telephone.  He  told  me  that  he  had  ordered  all  of  his  men 
out  of  the  mine,  telling  them  to  forsake  the  property  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
That  is,  he  gave  that  order  after  he  learned  that  the  men  from  Canyon  Creek  were 
cominf^  armed  and  masked  and  with  powder  and  dynamite  aboard  the  train.  The 
nonunion  men  got  out  of  the  mine  and  went  over  the  hiU  out  of  the  way.  The 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  was  blown  up  by  the  men  who  came  down  on  the 
train  and  2  men  were  killed,  1  by  the  name  of  James  Chejme  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  John  Smith.  I  was  not  at  the  immediate  scene  of  the  riot  that  day, 
but  was  in  the  town  of  Wardner  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  explosion  at  the  mill,  which  I  could  hear  very  distinctly 
in  the  town  of  Wardner.  I  was  notified  by  telephone  that  2  men  were  killed 
in  this  trouble  and  that  my  services  were  needed  there  as  a  physician.  I  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  these  men  who  were  doing  this  kind  of  work  had  no  particular 
love  for  me,  and  I  called  on  the  deputy  sheriff  who  was  in  Wardner  then.  He 
was  not  on  the  scene  of  the  riot  at  all,  but  wasa bout  town,  and  I  asked  him  to  go 
down  with  me.  I  took  some  instruments  and  went  down  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
and  as  1  arrived  near  the  mill  the  train  was  just  pulling  out  of  the  town  of 
Wardner  back  to  Wallace,  Gtem,  and  Burke,  with  this  crowd  of  men,  to  their 
homes. 

I  went  down  to  the  hotel  at  Kellogg  Junction  and  there  found  James  Cheyne, 
the  man  who  had  been  shot  through  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  When  I 
arrived  there  he  was  being  attended  by  Dr.  Machette,  a  doctor  there,  who  had 
already  dressed  his  wound  and  informed  me  that  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound  and 
not  fatal,  and  that  he  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days;  so  I  didn't  made  any 
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examination  at  all.  I  went  back  home  that  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  atwnt 
8  o'clock  I  was  called  up  by  telephone  by  Panl  Corcoran,  from  Bnrke,  notifying  me 
that  there  was  a  man  in  Burke  killed  that  day.  Paul  Corcoran  was  the  defendant 
in  this  case  just  tried  here,  and  I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  secretary  of  the  Burke  Miners'  Union,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  come  to 
Burke  and  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body  of  this  man  John  Smith.  I  asked  him 
where  Smith  was  killed,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  killed  at  Wardner 
that  day.  I  then  informed  him  that  the  parties  who  had  removed  him  from 
Wardner  to  Burke  had  done  so  without  any  authority,  and  that  I  expected  to  have 
the  body  brought  back,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquest,  to  the  place  where 
he  had  been  killed;  and  told  him  that  I  should  hold  him  responsible  tor  the  body 
until  such  time  as  I  desired  to  hold  the  inquest.  On  the  following  day,  the  30th 
of  April,  I  was  called  in  to  see  James  Cheyne,  the  man  who  was  wounded.  I  exam- 
ined nis  wound  and  found  it  to  be  fatal,  and  advised  that  he  be  removed  to  Spokane 
for  the  purpose  of  operation,  and  went  with  him,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in 
Spokane,  in  company  with  Dr.  Thomas,  operated  on  him;  but  on  the  following  day, 
notwithstanding  our  efforts,  he  died.  He  was  brought  back  to  Wardner  on  the 
8d  day  of  May  for  inquest,  and  the  body  of  John  Smith  was  brought  from  Burke 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose.  I  then  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  S.  H.  Hayes,  also  Chester  H.  Lindley,  who  was  also 
acting  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  hold  an  inquest  over  these  bodies. 

We  commenced  this  inquest  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  inquest  was  concluded 
and  the  jury's  verdict  arrived  at  on  the  25th  day  of  July — ^just  a  few  days  ago.  In 
the  matter  of  conducting  this  inquest  I  was  instructed  b^  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State  to  get  at  the  facts  leading  up  to  this  crime,  and  in  every  way  to  make  the 
investi^tion  as  far-reaching  as  possible.  At  this  inquest  480  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined. The  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest  amounts  to  2,200  pages  of  typewritten 
manuscript,  and  the  jury's  verdict  was  arrived  at  and  signed  on  the  25th  day  of 
this  monm.  It  was  filed  with  the  court  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  At  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  the  acting  county  attorney  at  the  present  time,  J.  H.  For- 
ney, the  judge  ordered  the  testimony  taken  at  this  inquest  to  be  sealed  and  not 
opened  except  by  order  of  the  court.  The  reason  Mr.  Forney  asked  that  this  tes- 
timony be  sealed  is  that  in  the  examination  of  such  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
we  have  identified  a  great  many  people  connected  with  this  killing  of  Cheyne  and 
Smith,  some  of  whom  are  in  custody,  and  a  great  many  of  whom  are  not  in  cus- 
tody and  whom  we  want;  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was  asked  that  the  indict- 
ments of  the  grand  jury  be  sealed,  he  asked  that  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
inquest  be  sealed.  If  it  was  published  to  the  world  who  the  criminals  are  it 
would  lessen  the  chances  of  getting  those  who  are  not  in  custody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  and  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury? — A.  1  want  to  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion a  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  coroner's  jury.  The  original  is  on  file  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  county  auditor  and  is  signed  and  sealed  by  order  of  the  court. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows.) 

State  op  Idaho,  County  of  Shoshone,  89: 

In  the  matter  of  the  inquisition  upon  the  bodies  of  John  Schmidt  (sometimes 
called  John  Smith)  and  James  Cheyne,  deceased.  Before  Hugh  France, 
coroner. 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  jurors  summoned  to  appear  before  Hugh  France,  the 
coroner  of  the  county  of  Shoshone,  Stato  of  Idaho,  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  in  said 
county  and  State,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1899,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
deaths  of  John  Schmidt  (sometimes  called  John  Smitn)  and  James  Cheyne,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  and  having  made  such  inquisition,  aftor 
inspecting  the  respective  bodies  and  hearing  the  testimony  adduced,  upon  our 
oatns  each  and  all  do  say: 

First.  That  deceased,  John  Schmidt  (who  in  life  was  sometimes  called  John 
Smith) ,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  aged  about  28  years.  That  he  came  to  his 
death  on  April  29, 1899,  in  this  county.  That  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  gun- 
shot wound  inflicted  by  the  parties  and  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  with  the  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
John  Schmidt. 

Second.  That  the  deceased,  James  Cheyne,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  aged 
about  27  years.  That  he  died  at  Spokane,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  the  2d 
day  of  May,  1899.  That  the  cause  of  his  death  was  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  in 
this  county  on  April  29,  1899,  by  the  parties  and  under  the  circumstances  herein- 
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after  particularly  set  forth,  with  the  inteut  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  flames  Cheyne. 

In  the  condact  of  this  inquisition  we  have  examined  478  witnesses  and  have 
been  in  session  73  days.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
the  murders  were  committed,  the  investigation  necessarily  took  a  wide  range.  . 

We  find  the  following  facts  to  have  been  established  by  the  evidence  adduced 
l>efore  us  during  the  progress  of  the  inquisition,  upon  which  facts  we  base  our 
verdict: 

I. 

At  the  time  of  the  commission  of  said  crimes  there  existed  in  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  4  organizations  known  as  and  called  miners'  unions,  viz: 

(1)  Wardner  Miners'  Union,  at  Wardner,  where  are  situated  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan,  Last  Chance,  and  Empire  State — Idaho  mines. 

(2)  Burke  Miners'  Union,  at  Burte,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  situated  the 
Mammoth,  Standard,  Tiger— Poorman  and  Hecla  mines. 

(3)  Gem  Miners'  Union,  at  Gem,  where  are  situated  the  Helena  and  Frisco, 
Black  Bear,  and  Gem  mines. 

The  mines  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  are  usually  known  as  Canyon  Creek 
mines. 

(4)  Mullan  Miners'  Union,  at  Mullan,  wHere  are  situated  the  Morning  and  the 
Hunter  mines. 

These  unions  are  at  present  subordinate  organizations,  owing  allegiance  to  and 
receiving  charters  from  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  a  putative  parent 
organization  recently  in  session  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

These  charters  were  issued  in  1893,  subsequent  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  riots  of 
1892,  at  which  time  the  Frisco  mill  was  destroyed  by  dynamiters.  Prior  to  the 
issuance  of  these  charters  the  miners'  unions  existed  at  all  the  above-named 
places,  bearing  the  names,  respectively,  of  Wardner,  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan 
miners'  unions.  The  Western  Federation  issued  charters  to  these  unions  as  they 
then  existed.    There  was  no  change  in  tibie  personnel  of  the  different  bodies. 

II. 

All  the  mines  tributary  to  the  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  unions  are  what  are 
known  as  union  mines,  by  which  it  is  understood  that  none  but  men  belonging  to 
the  union  are  permitted  to  work.  The  union  rate  of  wages  in  these  mines  is  $3.50 
per  day  for  every  man  working  underground.  Due  discrimination  is  made  between 
a  **  mucker  "  or  shoveler  and  a  skilled  miner,  with  this  exception,  that  at  all  times 
"  machine  men  " — ^that  is,  men  operating  power  drills — have  been  and  now  are  paid, 
not  only  in  the  mines  above  named  but  at  the  Wardner  mines  as  well,  a  uniform 
rate  of  $3.50  per  diem.  The  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  mines  are  wet  mines, 
operated  through  shafts,  entailing  upon  each  employee  underground  an  extra 
expense  of  |8  to  $10  i)er  month  for  ruober  clothing.  What  are  known  as  **  com- 
pany stores"  and  company  boarding  houses  are  maintained  in  the  towns  to  which 
these  mines  are  tributary.  The  patronage  of  these  stores  and  boarding  houses  by 
the  employees  at  the  mines  is  understood  to  be  compulsory. 

ni. 

At  Wardner  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mines,  operated  by  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company,  is  a  nonunion  mine.  The  Last 
Chance  or  Empire  State-Idaho,  although  not  openly  avowing  its  position,  is  classed 
as  a  union  mine,  for  the  reason  that  out  of  tne  total  working  force  of  140  men 
but  8  of  these  were  nonunion  men  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  hereinafter 
referred  to.  As  to  these  8  it  was  explained  to  us  that  they  were  new  men,  and  as 
yet  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  join  the  union. 

The  Wardner  mines  are  dry  mines,  operated  through  tunnels,  which  serve  as 
drainage  ways.  The  miners  do  not  require  or  use  rubber  clothing.  No  com- 
pany stores  are  maintained,  and  boarding  at  the  company  houses  is  optional. 
The  price  of  board  in  Wardner  is  $1  per  week  less  than  at  Burke,  G«m,  and 
Mullan. 

Subsequent  to  the  riots  of  1892  the  Wardner  mines  established  a  scale  of 
wages — $3.50  per  day  to  skilled  miners  and  $3.00  per  day  to  underground  laborers. 
In  November,  1894,  the  unions  made  a  demand  upon  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Co.  that  the  scale  should  be  raised  to  $3.50  per  day  for  all  classes  of  underground 
labor  and  the  unqualified  recognition  of  the  union.  The  demand  was  refused,  a 
strike  was  ordered  by  the  miners'  union  of  Wardner,  and  the  mines  were  closed 
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and  remained  closed  until  Jnne,  1895.  Operations  were  resumed  at  that  time  at 
the  earnest  appeal  of  old  employees  of  the  company  and  the  residents  of  Wardner. 
Owin^  to  the  aepressed  state  of  the  lead  market,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ward- 
ner mining  companies  to  operate  at  a  profit  if  the  old  scale  of  wages  was  to  be 
paid.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  the  employees  by  which  the  scale  should 
be  reduced  to  $3.00  per  day  for  hand  miners,  $3.50  per  day  for  machine  miners, 
and  $2.50  per  day  for  ordinary  laborers,  such  scale  to  remain  in  force  until  the 
prices  of  lead  and  silver  should  advance  to  such  figures  that  100  lbs.  of  lead  and 
2i  ounces  of  silver  should  together  be  worth  $6.00.  When  such  event  happened 
the  scale  in  force  prior  to  the  strike  in  1894,  of  $3.30  and  $3.00,  was  to  be  restored. 
Up  to  the  present  time  such  event  has  not  happened. 
Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  recent  difficulties  the  scale  of  1895  has  been 

Said  to  the  miners  at  Wardner.    At  one  time  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  did  not  ^ 

iscriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  miners;  but  it  became  apparent  that  ^ 

the  two  classes  of  men  could  not  work  together.  The  Wardner  union,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination,  insisted  upon  a  discrimination  against 
nonunion  men.  To  accede  to  this  demand  was  to  place  the  faithful  nonunion 
employees  and  the  business  men  of  Wardner  at  the  mercy  of  the  union,  which 
meant  ostracism,  exile,  and,  as  shown  in  many  instances,  personal  violence.  I 

The  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  has  operated  continuously  since  June,  1895,  with 
a  force  of  370  miners  and  9  laborers,  and  90  others  engaged  in  various  capacities 
in  and  around  the  mine  and  works.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  majority  were 
nonunion  men.  In  the  early  part  of  April,  1899,  the  presence  of  agitators  at 
Wardner  and  the  activity  of  fiie  Wardner  union  warned  the  Bunker  HiU  and 
Sullivan  Company  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  unionize  the  mine  by  pros- 
eljrting  the  nonunion  men  or  secretly  securing  the  introduction  of  union  men  into 
the  Bunker  Hill  mines.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  planting  sufficient  union 
men  into  the  mine  to  enable  the  unions  to  call  and  effectively  enforce  a  strike  such 
action  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  was  to  be 
coerced  into  acceding  to  the  renewed  demands  of  the  unions. 

Acting  upon  this  warning,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  made  a 
rigorous  investigation  into  the  status  of  its  employees,  and,  discovering  a  number 
of  union  men  on  its  rolls,  summarily  dismissed  them  and  replaced  them  with 
nonunion  men. 

This  precipitated  the  trouble  which  culminated  in  the  murders  of  Cheyne  and 
Schmidt,  the  burning  of  the  office  and  boarding  house,  and  the  destruction  by 
dynamite  of  the  concentrating  works  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Comx>any, 
details  of  which  are  herein  set  forth. 

IV. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  23rd,  1899,  a  meeting  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  union  at  Wardner,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  committees  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Last  Chance  (or  Empire-State-Idaho)  mines  and  demand  a 
wage  scale  of  $3.50  all  round  and  recogmtion  of  the  union. 

Trie  demand  was  communicated  to  Assistant  Manager  Burbidge,  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan,  who  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  would  not  recognize  it  as 
coming  from  any  union;  that  he  had  no  authority  to  act  in  the  premises;  that  he 
would  communicate  the  proposal  to  the  company  and  report  results.  A  similar 
demand  was  made  of  the  Last  Chance  superintendent,  and  an  answer  returned 
that  the  company  would  recognize  the  union,  but  would  not  pay  the  wages 
demanded. 

V. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union  was  held  on  that  day,  at  which 
meeting  the  committee  reported,  and  without  waiting  for  any  formal  reply  from 
the  management  of  the  two  companies  a  strike  was  declared  at  both  mmes  and 
the  entire  body  of  the  union  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  to 
show  their  strength  and  to  solicit  the  nonunion  miners  to  join  the  union.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  such  demonstration  was  made,  led  by  Ed.  Boyle,  president  of 
the  union,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  addressed  the  Bunker  Hill  miners,  announced 
that  a  strike  had  been  declared,  and  called  ux>on  the  men  to  come  down  to  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  that  evening  and  join  the  union. 

Albert  Burch,  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  then 
addressed  the  men,  announcing  that  the  management  had  authorized  a  restora- 
tion of  the  scale  of  wages  of  1894-^.50  and  $3;  that  all  those  wishing  to  join  the 
union  might  do  so,  but  on  doing  so  should  consider  themselves  discharged  from 
the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan. 
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On  the  following  day,  and  again  on  Wednesday,  April  36,  the  Wardner  Miners* 
Union  marched  in  force,  some  of  them  armed,  and  reiterated  their  demands  that 
the  nonunion  men  should  join  the  union.  Force  and  intimidation  and  threats 
were  used.  A  pistol  was  drawn,  and  the  nonunion  men  were  ordered  to  go  down 
the  hill  and  join  the  union  or  take  the  consequences. 

Through  these  displays  of  force,  threats,  and  intimidation  a  number  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  lorce  left  the  employ  of  that  company  and  joined  the  union,  leaving  the 
company  not  seriously  crippled. 

Subsequently  a  number  of  these  recanted  and  returned  to  the  Bxmker  Hill. 
Accessions  were  being  daily  made  to  the  Bunker  Hill  force  and  the  strike  had 
effectually  failed.  In  the  meantime  some  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made 
between  the  miners'  union  and  the  Last  Chance  (or  Empire  State-Idaho)  mine, 
and  as  to  that  mine  the  strike  was  declared  off.  Work  was  then  resumed  with 
the  usual  force  and  continued  to  Saturday  morning,  April  29th,  1899,  when  all  the 
miners  at  the  Last  Chance  (or  Empire  State)  mine  were  called  out  to  participate 
in  the  heinous  crimes  of  that  day. 

VI. 

On  Monday,  April  24th,  a  meeting  of  the  Wardner  union  was  held,  at  which 
President  Boyle  announced  in  open  meeting  that  if  the  Wardner  union  needed 
any  assistance  in  the  strike  then  i)ending  they  could  have  all  the  assistance  they 
neede<l  from  the  miners  up  Canyon  Creek  and  MuUan,  meaning  the  Burke,  Grem, 
and  MuUan  unions.  This  announcement  was  greeted  with  cheers.  The  manner 
in  which  the  assistance  was  rendered  and  the  movements  of  all  of  said  unions  on 
said  29th  day  of  April,  1899,  are  hereinafter  specifically  detailed  and  set  forth. 

vn. 

THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  BURKE  UNION. 

Prior  to  April  29th  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  union  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  as  a  union  render  to  the  Wardner  union  any  assistance  it  might  require 
in  the  pending  strike. 

On  tne  morning  of  April  29th  orders  were  issued  that  the  miners  should  not 
work  that  da^,  but  that  all  members  of  the  union  should  proceed  in  a  body  to 
Wardner,  takmg  the  Northern  Pacific  train  running  between  Burke  and  Wallace, 
leaving  Burke  at  10  a. m.  (N.  P.  time). 

Pursuant  to  such  orders,  all  the  mines  and  mills  shut  down;  members  of  the 
union  gathered  at  the  union  hall  at  Burke  and  proceeded  to  and  boarded  the  train. 

The  train  stopped  at  several  way  stations  before  reaching  Wallace,  at  which 
miners  from  otner  mines  tributary  to  the  Burke  and  G^m  unions,  armed  and 
masked,  boarded  the  train.  At  Q^m  the  train  was  backed  up  to  the  x>owder 
house  of  the  Helena  and  Frisco  mine,  the  i)owder  house  was  broken  open,  and  80 
boxes  of  dynamite,  each  containing  50  pounds,  were  loaded  into  the  cars.  The 
train  then  proceeded  to  Wallace,  where  it  arrived  about  12  o'clock  noon. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  OEM  UNION. 

Upon  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1899,  masked  men  called  at  the  house  of 
the  president  of  the  Gem  union  and  demanded  that  he  call  a  meeting  of  that 
union  on  the  morning  of  April  29th.  At  said  meeting  of  the  union  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29th,  the  hall  oeing  darkened,  a  large  number  of  guns  were  pro- 
duced fn>m  the  rostrum  of  the  union  hall,  masks  were  put  on  by  the  memTOrs, 
and  they  marched  out  in  a  body  and  boarded  the  train  for  Wardner,  where  they 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  rioters. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MULLAN  UNION. 

A  meeting  of  the  MuUan  union  was  held  early  in  the  morning  of  April  29th, 
1899,  at  which  the  roll  was  called  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  Wardner  to  give  its  **  moral  support "  to  the  Wardner  union.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  mask,  but  an  objection  being  made  it  was  decided  not  to  mask. 

The  union  then  marched  on  foot  to  WsQlace,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  When 
within  two  miles  of  Wallace  a  halt  was  made,  and  from  a  field  near  by  a  large 
number  of  rifles,  which  had  been  cached  there,  were  taken  by  members  of  the 
union.  The  march  was  then  resumed,  and  on  reaching  Wallace  the  train  bearing 
the  Burke  and  G^em  unions  was  boarded  by  the  Mullan  men. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  WARDNER  UNION. 

Orders  were  issusd  on  the  night  of  April  28th  that  there  would  be  no  work  at 
the  Last  Chance  mine  on  the  loUowing  day  and  that  all  miners  should  in  the 
morning  take  their  **  digging  clothes  "  and  repair  to  the  railroad  track  east  of  the 
Kellogg  station,  and  there  board  the  train,  which  they  were  notified  would  come 
in  about  noon  bearing  the  Burke,  Gem,  and  Mullan  unions. 

This  order  was  obeyed  with  military  precision,  many  of  them  arming  them- 
selves with  rifles  and  weapons  of  different  Mnds.  On  arriving  at  the  designated 
point  the  Wardner  men  dis^ipised  themselves  in  various  ways,  putting  on  their 
**  digging  clothes,"  many  usmg  masks  and  having  firearms.  On  the  aiTival  of 
the  train  from  Wallace,  as  hereinafter  detailed,  the  men  of  the  Wardner  union 
boarded  the  train. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  TRAIN  FROM  WALLACE  TO  WARDNER. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  no  track  running  into  Wardner.  in  order  to  run  the 
Burke  train  into  the  latter  place  it  was  necessary  to  run  it  over  a  foreign  track; 
that  is,  the  track  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  The  mob, 
actively  aided  and  abetted  by  Gteorge  Olmsted,  the  conductor,  endeavored  to 
obtainpermission  to  run  over  the  O.  ft.  &  N.  track.  This  being  refused,  the  engi- 
neer, Hutton,  another  willing  tool  of  the  rioters,  ran  the  train  over  the  foreign 
track.  Just  before  reaching  Wardner  the  train  stopped  to  take  on  the  men  from 
the  Wardner  union.  The  number  of  men  brought  to  the  station  on-  this  train, 
including  the  Wardner  contingent,  was  not  less  than  1,000,  a  greater  proi)ortion 
of  whom  were  armed  and  masked. 

vm. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  train  orders  were  given  to  form.  The  first  order  was 
* '  Wardner  to  the  front,"  followed  in  quick  succession  by  *'  Burke  "  and  **  Mullan." 

A  large  force  of  ai*med  men  marched  two  bv  two,  going  up  the  road  towards 
the  town  of  Wardner,  then  turning  to  the  rignt  passed  down  the  road  towards 
the  Bunker  Hill  mill.  An  advance  guard  of  pickets  were  sent  ahead  to  clear  the 
roads  and  stop  x>6rsons  attempting  to  pass.  Another  scouting  nai^y  of  10  or  a 
dozen  were  sent  around  the  foothills  south  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  to  reconnoitre 
from  an  elevated  position  commanding  a  view  of  the  mill  and  its  surroundings. 
In  this  party  was  John  Smith,  or  Schmidt,  the  deceased,  a  member  of  the  Burke 
union 

The  advance  guard  of  pickets  arrested  and  held  as  prisoners  several  employees 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  mill,  among  whom  were  R.  R.  Rogers  and  James  Cheyne. 

The  main  body  of  the  rioters  then  marched  to  the  office  of  the  Bunker  fiill  and 
Sullivan  Company,  about  70  yards  from  the  mill,  and  about  opposite  the  scouting 
party,  who  were  in  the  bushes  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hill. 

Evidently  the  larger  party  in  front  of  the  mill  office  mistook  the  scouting  party 
for  Bunker  HiU  and  Sullivan  employees.  They  fired  numerous  volleys  at  the  hill, 
and  one  of  the  shots  struck  and  killed  Smith,  or  Schmidt.  His  body  was  taken  by 
his  associates  and  carried  to  the  train  and  subsec^uently  returned  to  Burke,  where 
it  lay  in  state  at  the  hall  of  the  Burke  union  until  it  was  removed  by  order  of  the 
coroner  and  brought  to  Wardner  for  inquest  puri)oses. 

After  this  episode  powder  was  called  for.  A  detachment  of  masked  men  took 
the  dynamite  from  the  train  and  carried  it  to  the  mill  and  powder  house,  where 
it  was  placed  and  subsequently  exploded.  The  office  was  gutted,  vault  and  safes 
blown  open,  and  the  structure,  with  its  contents,  bumea  to  the  ground.  The 
boarding  house  was  similarly  dealt  with. 

Just  prior  to  the  explosion  at  the  mill  the  advance  guard,  which  held  Clieyne 
and  Rogers  prisoners,  retreated  towards  Milo  Gulch.  After  the  explosion  the 
prisoners  were  told  to  run.  As  they  did  so,  shot  after  shot  was  fired  at  them  by 
the  armed  and  masked  men.  As  they  retreated  one  of  these  shots  hit  Cheyne, 
and  of  this  wound  soiinflicted  he  subsequently  died.  One  of  these  shots  grazed  the 
lips  of  R.  R.  Rogers. 

Thereafter,  and  at  about  3  p.  m.,  the  rioters  boarded  the  train  and  returned  to 
WaUace. 

IX. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  killing  of  Cheyne  and  Schmidt  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  mill  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sulli- 
van mine  that  serious  trouble  was  int^ended.    Thereupon  an  appeal  was  made  by 
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its  assistant  manager  to  the  three  county  commissioners,  B^Ie,  Stimson,  and 
Simmons,  calling  their  attention  to  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  at  Wardner, 
and  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  for  taking  some  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  property  and  possible  loss  of  life.  Neither  one  of 
said  commissioners  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  such  warning  or  request.  No 
meeting  was  ever  called  to  consider  the  situation,  no  peace  officer  was  ever 
waited  upon  or  instructed  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
cnme,  but  each  and  every  one  of  said  commissioners  stood  idly  by  and  passively 
permitted  the  complaint  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  to  go  unheeded. 

X. 

The  sheriff  of  Shoshone  Countjr,  James  D.  Young,  was  appealed  to  in  like  man- 
ner, but  throughout  all  the  x>eriod  of  time  up  to  the  final  commission  of  the 
crimes  he  wholly  neglected  and  failed  to  i)erform  his  duty  looking  to  thepreser- 
vation  of  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  down  on  the  train  from  Wallace 
with  the  mob  of  armed  and  masked  men;  associated  with  them  throughout  the 
entire  day,  held  long  and  earnest  conversations  with  individual  masked  leaders 
during  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Company;  refused  to  appoint  proper  deputies  who  were  not  mem- 
bers or  sympathizers  with  the  miners'  unions,  but  aided  and  abetted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  conspiracy.  Although,  at  Wallace  and  again  at  Wardner  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  a  public  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, he  gave  no  warning  to  either  the  Banker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company's 
employees  or  the  citizens  of  Wardner  of  the  coming  avalanche  of  rioters.  After 
the  explosion  took  place  he  ordered  the  apx>ointment  Of  10  special  deputies  to 
guard  the  Last  Chance  mine,  a  union  mine,  all  of  whose  operatives,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  active  x>articii)ants  in  the  crimes  of  the  day. 

Fiuiihermore,  he  willfully  deceived  the  governor  of  the  Stat«  of  Idaho  as  to  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  at  Wardner  in  asserting  that  there  was  no  trouble  and 
that  he  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

XI. 

The  moral  cowardice  and  trucnlent  subserviency  of  Gteorge  Olmstead,  con- 
ductor of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  train,  and  of  L.  W.  Hutton,  its  engineer, 
enabled  the  armed  and  masked  forces  to  accomplish  their  object  without  difficulty. 
Neither  of  these  men,  although  having  a  right  to  use  the  telegraph  wires  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  information,  ever  warned  anyone  at  Wardner  that  a 
wild  train  was  to  be  run  over  a  foreign  track,  bearing  a  thousand  armed  and 
masked  men  bent  upon  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts.  Had  either  of  said 
men  shown  the  least  courage  or  disposition  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  the  mob, 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so  oy  either  causing  the  train  to  be  dercdled  or 
interposing  obstacles  familiar  to  railroad  operators. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  conclusions  are  irresistible: 

First.  The  Mlung  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  was  accomplished  by  an  organized 
force,  embracing  the  members  of  the  four  miners'  unions  hereinbefore  named  act- 
ing as  conspirators,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  unlav^ul  acts,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  said  unions  participating  in,  aiding  or  abetting, 
any  of  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  29th  of  April  are  legally  and  morafly  responsible 
for  the  unlawful  killing  of  said  Cheyne  and  Schmidt. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  the  details  of  these  crimes  were  skillfully  planned 
and  executed  under  and  by  authority  of  the  central  executive  committee,  or 
vmion,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  participating  unions,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Edward  Boyce,  then,  as  now, 
president  of  said  federation  of  miners,  was  in  the  town  of  Wardner  during  the 
week  preceding  the  murders,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  counseling  and  ^vis- 
ing the  local  officers  of  the  Wardner  Miners'  Union. 

The  crimes  of  April  29, 1899,  were  the  proximate  and  logical  result  of  the  doc- 
trine preached  by  the  said  Boyce  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  m  May,  1897,  as  follows  : 

**  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  This 
you  should  comply  with  immediately.  Every  union  should  have  a  riSe  club.  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  provide  every  member  with  the 
latest  improved  rifle  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  factory  at  a  nominal  price.    I 
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entreat  yon  to  take  action  on  this  important  question,  so  that  in  two  years  we 
can  hear  the  inspiring  mnsic  of  the  martial  tread  of  25,000  armed  men  in  the 
ranks  of  labor." 
The  reign  of  terror  which  has  existed  in  the  Ccsur  d'Alenes  for  a  great  many 

?'ear8  is  due  exclusively  to  the  preaching  and  practice  of  such  doctrines.  So 
ar  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this  inquest — ^the  murders  of  Schmidt  and  Cheyne— 
is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  said  miners'  unions,  although  seeming  to  have  been 
organized  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  defending  the  rights  of  labor,  have  acted 
as  unions  in  the  violation  of  the  law  of  their  country,  and  in  perpetrating  crime 
against  the  laws  of  the  State. 

We  charge  the  murders  of  said  Schmidt  and  Cheyne  to  have  been  x>erpetrated 
by  the  said  miners'  unions  and  their  resx>ective  members  who  were  present  and 

Earticipated  in  any  of  the  deeds  of  that  day.    Said  miners'  unions  and  their  mem- 
ers  aforesaid  were  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  by  the  said  Sheriff  Young  and 
Moses  S.  Simmons,  William  Boyle,  and  W.  R.  Stimson,  county  commissioners. 

Appended  hereto,  marked  * 'Exhibit  A,"  is  a  list  of  all  the  employees  of  the  sev- 
eral mines  within  Shoshone  County  who  were  absent  from  their  post  of  duty  on 
the  29th  of  April  last,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  evidence  taken 
before  us  shows,  formed  a  part  and  jxarcel  of  the  riotous,  masked,  and  armed 
mob,  and  we  charge  the  said  x^uiies  participating  in  said  riot  with  the  crime  of 
murder. 

All  of  which  are  duly  certified  by  this  inquisition,  in  writing,  by  us  signed  this 
twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1899. 

C.  S.  Parker. 

L.  W.  Gay. 

Thomas  Wright.  . 

John  T.  Pettitt. 

F.  L.  Rowley. 

Henry  Drought. 

George  F.  Bitner. 

L.  T.  Wilson. 

J.  A.  R.  Campbell. 

H.  P.  Knight. 

T;  A.  Smith. 

C.  S.  Perrin. 

The  Witness.  Now,  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  what  I  know,  according  to 
my  record  as  county  coroner,  in  the  matter.  About  May  4  proceedings  were  com- 
menced against  Sheriff  James  D.  Young,  by  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  and 
by  virtue  of  my  office  as  coroner  I  succeeded  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  this  county, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff  until  the  18th  of  the 
present  month,  when  Mr.  Sutherland  was  appointed  by  the  new  board  of  county 
commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  became  of  the  sheriff  ?— A.  He  was  impeached,  as 
were  also  the  county  commissioners,  by  Judge  Stewart. 

Q.  What  was  done? — A.  Impeachment  proceedings  were  commenced  about 
May  4;  they  were  impeached  by  Judge  Stewart. 

Q.  And  were  removed  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  court  ?— A.  Yes;  the  commissioners  and  sheriff  were  removed  by  the 
court.  Immediately  a  new  board  of  county  commissioners  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  among  their  first  duties  was  to  appoint  a  permanent  sheriff. 
Ang^us  Sutherland  was  appointed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  judge  follow  the  instructions  of  the  governor 
in  removing  any  of  these  officers? — ^A.  No.  The  trial  was  before  the  court,  and 
the  court  removed  the  officers  under  due  process  of  law.  The  proceedings  are  on 
file  in  the  court-house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Were  the  impeachment  proceedings  based  upon  the  stat- 
ute?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Between  the  time  charges  were  preferred  and  the 
removal  made  by  the  court  were  their  places  filled  by  others? — ^A.  No;  during 
that  time  the  county  did  not  have  a  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  it  have  a  sneriff?— A.  I  was  the  acting  sheriff  during  that  time.  Imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  this  mill  and  tne  killing  of  Smythe  and  Cheyne 
martial  law  was  declared.  I  think  martial  law  was  declared  on  the  Ist  day  of 
May.  On  that  day  the  governor's  agent,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  who  was  the  auditor 
for  the  State,  came,  and  ne  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  that  martial  law  should 
be  declared,  and  so  advised  the  governor,  and  the  governor  declared  martial  law, 
and  troops  were  brought  into  the  district.    At  that  time  the  attorney-general  of 
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the  State  bad  been  bere,  and  other  business  called  him  to  Boise,  and  he  told  me 
to  designate  Chester  H.  Lindley  to  act  for  the  State  in  all  matters  in  a  legal  way. 
About  May  5  General  Merriam  arrived  on  the  scene,  or  perhaps  a  few  days 
before  that;  and  the  question  of  whether  the  miners'  unions  were  responsible  for 
this  trouble  was  the  very  first  thing  considered  by  them.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  Judge  Lindley,  General  Merriam,  Bartlett  Sinclair,  and  myself,  and  at  that 
meeting  this  permit  system  was-  originated.  The  details  of  that  were  arranged 
and  put  into  effect  by  Bartlett  Sinclair,  General  Merriam,  CJhester  H.  Lindley, 
and  myself.  We  all  seemed  to  see  the  necessity  of  that,  or  for  some  such  provi- 
sion. If  you  wish  to  see  the  application  for  permit,  and  the  permit  itself,  I  will 
grovide  you  with  one.  [For  copy  of  applications  see  testimony  of  James  R. 
overeign,  p.  391.    Copy  of  permit  follows:] 

PERMIT  TO  SEEK   EMPLOYMENT. 

No.  2061.  ,  1899. 

This  is  to  certify  that ,  a by  occupation,  is  qualified  under, 

the  proclamation  issued  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Idaho  May  8, 1899,  to  seek 
employment  in  any  of  the  mines  in  Shoshone  County,  and  has  permission  by 
virtue  hereof  to  do  so.  This  card  is  to  be  dex>08ited  with  the  manager  or  sujjerin- 
.tendentof  the  mine  where  the  person  above  named  is  employed,  and  must  be 
held  for  purpose  of  periodical  inspection,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid 
proclamation. 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of ,  1899. 

Dr.  HuQH  France. 
By ,  Deputy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantue.)  The  copy  of  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  you  know 
to  be  absolutely  correct? — A.  I  have  furnished  you  with  a  copy  of  the  original. 
I  will  say  that  in  the  selection  of  this  coroner's  jury  I  have  oeen  charged  by 
the  miners*  unions  with  selecting  men  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  miners' 
unions.  I  selected  12  men  to  serve  as  jurors,  who  were  in  active  and  continuous 
session  for  40  days  hearing  the  testimony,  and  that  jury  was  comi)08ed  of  the 
principal  business  men  of  the  town  of  Wardner.  There  were  2  or  3  miners  on 
the  jury,  and  the  rest  were  taken  from  the  business  people  of  the  town  of  Ward- 
ner and  vicinity,  and  men  whom  I  consider  to  be  fair  and  impartial  in  their 
report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  In  the  selection  of  this  jury  were  you  aided  or  advised 
by  any  outside  parties? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  advice? — A.  No;  not  advised  in  the  selection  of  one  man.  I 
made  up  the  list  as  I  was  on  the  train  coming  from  Spokane  to  Wardner,  aftei 
b€dng  there  with  Cheyne;  and  there  were  no  suggestions,  no  advice,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  offered  to  me  by  anyone. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  wish  to  explain  about  the  coroner's  examina- 
tion and  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner's  jury,  which  has  been  much 
t^ed  about  in  this  case  of  the  State  against  Corcoran.  The  men  were  arrested, 
the  different  members  of  these  miners'  unions,  and  brought  to  Wardner  by  the 
military  at  the  time  Merriam  came  here,  for  safe-keeping,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  their  convenience  and  comfort  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  the  State  could 
do  so.  During  the  time  this  coroner's  inquest  was  in  session  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  were  men  from  Canyon  Creek  and  Mullan  and  the  Wardner 
Miners'  Union  who  ought  to  and  did  know  something  about  the  killing  of  Smythe 
and  Cheyne  and  the  conditions  leading  up  to  it.  These  men  were  confined  in  the 
military  prison  at  Wardner  at  that  time.  It  has  been  much  talked  of  by  the 
defense,  that  these  men  were  brought  up  in  court  and  comi>elled  to  testify;  but 
they  have  yet  failed  to  find  one  man  who  says  that  any  influence  or  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  any  manner  compelling  him  to  give  any  particular 
line  of  testimony.  They  were  brought  there  under  guard,  of  course,  because 
they  were  prisoners.  The  guard  remained  in  the  anteroom  while  the  prisoner 
was  brought  in  and  sworn,  the  same  as  any  witness,  and  in  a  great  many  cases, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  they  were  instructed  by  the  attorney  representing  the  State 
that  they  need  not  ^ve  evidence  that  would  incriminate  themselves.  In  a  great 
many  cases  these  witnesses  would  go  on  and  give  their  narrative  and  describe  the 
happenings  of  that  day  without  any  coercion  or  implied  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  State  or  anyone  concerned  in  that  inquest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  can  say  that  no  coercion  was  practiced  upon  any 
of  them? — A.  Positively;  no  coercion  was  practiced  upon  any  of  them. 

Q.  By  threats  of  imprisonment  or  punislunent,  or  in  any  other  way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  led  to  believe  that  things  would  go  easier  with  them  if 
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they  wotild  testify  favorably? — ^A.  They  may  have  considered  that  from  conver- 
sationS  that  they  had  with  someone,  but  I  never  heard  any  of  them  state  that 
they  had  that  impression  from  any  conversation  with  me. 

^.  Was  there  anything  said  to  them  in  the  jury  room  that  would  lead  to  that 
behef? — ^A.  Nothing. 

Q.  No  promises  or  immunity  made  in  any  way? — ^A.  No. 

^.  Did  you  ever  make  any  promises  of  immunity,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
prisoners  in  regard  to  testimony? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  did? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  charged 
in  this  Corcoran  case  that  Mr.  Burch,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine,  did  threaten  one  that  unless  he  told  what  he  knew  he  w^ould 
be  hung.  I  think  that  was  brought  out  in  the  Corcoran  trial,  and  the  man  to 
whom  the  threat  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  was  brought  there.  It  was 
asserted  by  a  prisoner,  but  denied  by  Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  Did  any  other  prisoner  assert  tnat? — ^A.  No,  not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  mention 
that,  because  in  the  Corcoran  trial  the  defense  has  repeatedly  charged  that  the 
State  secured  this  evidence  under  threats,  and  as  a  condition  of  martial  law;  that 
these  men  have  testified  to  things  that  were  not  true,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
be  released  or  given  immunity  from  punishment  by  giving  such  testimony.  I  am 
satisfied  and  willing  that  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  testimony,  if  you  desire 
it,  in  full.  It  covers  2,200  pages,  and  has  been  toe  basis  for  the  prosecution,  and 
will  be  the  basis  of  the  prosecution,  in  all  probability,  in  all  of  these  trials. 

Q.  You  affirm  that  no  coercion  in  any  manner  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  used  to  get  testimony  from  these  prisoners  in  favor  of  the  State? — A.  I  do, 
positively. 

Q.  You  sx>oke  of  a  Paul  Corcoran  having  telephoned  to  you  from  Burke? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  man  who  has  just  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  killing  of  James  Cheyne? — A.  Yes.  I  told  you  about  this  man  Smythe 
having  been  shot  and  killed  at  Wardner  at  that  time,  the  29th  of  April.  He  Vas 
a  union  man  and  belonged  to  the  town  of  Burke.  He  was  taken  bacK  to  the  town 
of  Burke  by  his  associates. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  had  he  been? — ^A.  In  the  employ  of  the  Tiger-Poorman 
mine,  of  which  Mr.  Culbertson  is  manager. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  Wardner  with  the  rioters  on  that  day?— A.  No;  Mr.  Culbert- 
son went  East  on  that  day. 

Q.  I  was  si)eaking  of  Smythe. — A.  Yes;  he  was  there.  He  went  down  from 
Burke  and  was  at  Wardner  and  participated  in  the  riot  when  .he  was  accidently 
or  otherwise  shot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Was  he  brought  home  dying  or  dead?— A.  He  died 
a  few  mmutes  after  being  shot. 

Q.  And  was  brought  back  to  Burke? — A.  Yes.  It  was  Corcoran  who  notified 
me.  He  notified  me  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Burke  union  and  was  sup- 
posed to  make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  this  man — burial,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  caused  the  strike  at  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan in  1894? — A.  Demand  for  higher  wages  and  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
union. 

The  Bunker  Hill  was  not  then  paying  union  wages?— A.  It  was  not. 
Have  they  since  been  paying  union  wages? — A.  No. 

Have  they  ever  paid  union  wages? — A.  Not  since  I  have  been  in  the  district. 
Union  wages,  as  I  understand,  means  |8.50  all  around;  $3.50  for  miners  and  labor- 
ers. They  were  paying  $3  for  laborers  and  $3.50  for  miners  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  their  mill. 

<}.  Who  constituted  the  membership  of  the  Wardner  union? — A.  The  union 
miners  at  the  Last  Chance  mine.  During  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  when 
the  agitation  was  getting  pretty  strong,  the  Bunker  Hill  then  had  about  100  union 
men,  and  when  the  union  called  out  the  men  and  said  the  nonunion  men  should 
not  work,  about  100  men  on  the  Bunker  Hill  quit.  Some  of  them  were  union  men, 
and  some  went  out  in  sympathy. 

Q.  The  strike  of  1894  then  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Company  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  That  is,  the  two 
demands. 

Q.  Did  any  men  walk  out  before  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  and  before  the 
strike  was  ordered?— A.  Yes;  from  the  22d  to  the  26th  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
lost  about  100  men  from  quitting  to  join  the  unions.  Some  had  belonged  to  the 
union  and  others  joined  it  at  the  time  the  agitation  was  getting  so  strong. 

Q.  Was  the  Last  Chance  mine  recognized  by  the  miners'  union  at  this  time? — A. 
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Yes.  The  investigation  before  the  coroner's  jnry  brought  out  the  fact  that  all 
men  working  at  the  Last  Chance  mine  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mill  were  union  men,  with  the  exception  of  8. 

Q.  They  were  paying  the  same  rate. of  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  same  as  the  Bunker 
Hill;  $3  for  laborei*s  and  $3.50  for  miners. 

Q.  They  were  recognized  because  they  employed  miners'  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  that  mob? — A.  It  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  1 ,000  to  1,400  men.    A  conservative  estimate  places  it  at  about  1,^00. 

Q.  That  is,  including  those  who  joined  them  at  Wardner? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  great  cruelty  was  practiced  upon  the  prisoners  in 
the  bull  pen  at  Wardner;  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  I  Know  some- 
thing as  to  the  character  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners;  yes. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  in  that  respect. — ^A.  At  the 
time  the  first  arrests  were  made  the  State,  of  course,  had  no  place  .provided  for 
such  an  emergency  as  this.  The  prisoners  were  taken  down  to  Wardner  in  box 
cars  and  put  in  a  large  bam  that  was  there  containing  two  floors — a  loft  and 
ground  floor.  I  was  in  the  place  several  times  and  among  the  prisoners.  As  a 
rule  they  had  hay  and  straw  to  lie  on,  and  a  great  many  of  them  brought  their 
blankets.  Some  were  without  blankets.  It  was  early  in  May  and  quite  cold 
weather.  The  State  immediately  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  men,  and  did  so  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  x>ossible.  I  was  only  an  agent  acting  for  the  State  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  was  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  purchases  for  the  comfort  of  these 
men,  and  to  provide  blankets  and  make  such  otner  necessary  arrangements  as  I 
saw  fit.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  also  on  the  ground,  and  we  immediately  proceeded  to 
put  up  the  temporary  headquarters  they  have  there  now,  what  is  known  as  and 
called  the  bull  pen.  It  is  composed  of  4  buildings  made  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  one  150  feet  long,  with  a  row  of  bunks  on  each  side  and  a  passageway  down 
the  middle,  and  a  number  of  rows  of  bunks,  making  ample  accommodation  for 
probably  450  or  500  men.  They  were  fed  by  a  man  by  tne  name  of  Tony  A.  Tubbs, 
who  i^  tne  steward  there,  and  who  has  a  contract  with  the  State  for  the  feeding 
of  these  men.  I  have  a  number  of  times  examined  into  the  condition  of  their  fare 
there  and  find  the  place  to  be  well  kept  and  the  food  nutritious  and  healthy  and 
sufficient.  I  don't  oelieve  any  prisoners  now  are  complaining.  Of  course,  before 
the  State  could  make  arrangements,  there  was  necessarily  some  suffering;  but  I 
assure  you  it  was  relieved  by  the  State  in  every  particular  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  As  to  soldiers  practicing  cruelties  on  those  prisoners,  I  know  they 
never  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know? — A.  I  was  among  these  men  a  great  deal 
of  the  time,  during  the  time  the  inquisition  was  not  in  session  and  at  other  times. 
I  was  around  the  prisoners  a  great  deal,  as  I  had  duties  there,  such  as  releasing 
men  who  had  been  arrested  but  who  were  found  not  to  be  implicated  in  this 
trouble  or  conspiracy.  As  fast  as  we  could  find  these  x>eople  and  satisfy  ourselves 
that  they  were  not  implicated,  they  were  released  by  request  of  the  civil  authority 
upon  the  militai*y  authority.  The  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself 
to  the  military  authority,  and  they  were  at  once  discharged. 

Q.  Were  any  complaints  ever  made  to  you? — ^A.  No  complaints  were  made  to  me. 

Q.  Personally,  about  their  treatment? — A.  No;  nor  to  Mr  Sinclair,  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Q.  No  complaints  were  ever  made  to  you  of  outrages  or  insults  offered  to  and 
perpetrated  upon  the  men  in  prison  by  the  soldiers?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  these  cases?— A.  Yes;  and  I  have  inquired  into  them  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  foundation  for  any  of  these  reports. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  prisoner  who  was  sick  or  dying  being  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  priest  or  minister? — A.  I  know  such  a  thing  never  happened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  prisoners  were  ill  and  medical  aid  was 
refused? — A.  Such  a  condition  has  never  been  present. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  positively  of  this?— A.  Yes;  I  speak  j)08itively. 

Q.  Do  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  it? — A.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  here  that 
about  the  4th  day  or  May,  about  the  time  the  first  arrests  were  made,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Stratton  came  to  Wardner  and  took  charge  of  nay  practice,  and  he  was  told  to 
look  after  the  health  of  these  prisoners  by  both  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself,  and  to 
spend  such  time  with  them  as  was  necessary  to  look  after  their  health  and  their 
sanitary  condition:  and  he  did  spend  such  tune  as  was  necessary.  He  generally 
made  his  morning  call  from  9  or  10  o'clock  until  1  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  around  there  about  5  or  6  or  7  o'clock  to  prescribe  medicine,  which  was 
delivered  at  once  to  such  prisoners  as  needed  medical  attention.  Mike  Devine 
was  sick  with  pneumonia  there.  I  was  there  the  time  he  was  taken  sick  and  told 
Dr.  Stratton.    He  had  pneumonia,  and  pneumonia  is  a  critical  illness  in  this 
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conntry;  in  fact,  probably  over  50  per  cent  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  pneumonia. 
Dr.  Stratton  was  there  and  attended  him,  and  nothing  was  said  at  the  time  about 
his  having  a  priest;  but  some  time  after  that  this  report  came  up  about  his  hav- 
ing been  refused  a  priest. 

The  newspapers  got  up  the  report,  I  think.  At  any  rate,  the  report  was  that  he 
had  been  refused  the  services  of  a  priest  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  immediately 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself  and  Captain  Lea  veil,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  prison  in 
a  military  capacity,  commenced  to  investigate  as  to  what  the  facts  were  in  the 
case,  and  learned  that  a  priest  had  never  been  denied;  that  no  priest  had  ever 
called  to  see  him,  and  that  Devine  had  never  requested  the  services  of  a  priest. 
Devine  was  only  sick  5  or  6  days,  when  he  died.  There  was  another  man  who 
had  pneumonia  who  was  taken  from  the  bull  pen  and  put  in  the  private  hospital 
which  I  operate  in  the  town  of  Wardner.  He  was  qmte  ill.  Dr.  Stratton,  who 
took  charge  of  the  prisoners,  also  attended  this  man  in  my  hospital.  His  instruc- 
tions to  the' nurse  were  not  to  allow  any  visitors  to  see  this  man.  He  didn't  see 
any  priest  or  anyone  else,  the  general  instructions  being  not  to  allow  any  visitors 
to  see  this  man.  While  he  was  there  the  priest  called  to  see  this  man  at  my 
private  institution,  and  the  nurse  refused  him  admission,  stating  his  instructions 
from  the  doctor  were  not  to  allow  anyone  to  see  this  man.  He  said  he  was  the 
priest,  and  the  nurse  told  him  that  he  could  not  see  the  man  without  the  doctor's 
permission,  and  as  the  priest  was  going  away  and  had  gotten  probably  25  yards 
away  from  the  hospital  I  happened  to  be  going  over  there,  and  he  told  me  about 
it,  and  I  told  him  to  come  bacK  and  see  him,  and  he  did.  He  went  back  and  saw 
the  man,  who  afterwards  got  well,  and  is  in  the  country  now.  They  claimed  he 
had  been  refused  admission,  but  it  was  through  a  misunderstanding,  and  it  was 
immediately  corrected  as  soon  as  I  found  out  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  bull  pen  at  any  one  time? — A.  I  could  not  give 
the  correct  number,  but  between  600  and  700. 


Q.  How  many  are  there  now? — ^A.  About  190  or  195. 


Have  you  any  prejudice  against  labor  unions? — A.  No,  positively;  not  as 
labor  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  them? — ^A.  When  conducted  in  a  lawful  manner,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  prisoners  have 
been  bayoneted  by  soldiers? — A.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  had  been  bayoneted, 
and  never  saw  any  bayonet  wounds  on  any  prisoner.  I  have  heard  these  things 
talked  about  on  the  outside,  but  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  knew  of  such  a 
thing. 

Q.  If  such  was  the  case,  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  it?— A.  I  saw  these 
men  here  released  from  that  prison  at  my  request.  I  am  acting  for  the  State  in 
this  matter  at  the  present  time,  since  Mr.  Sinclair  is  not  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  claim  that  men  have  been  thrown  into  that  bull 
pen  without  a  chance  to  change  their  working  clothes,  which  were  wet,  apd 
because  of  their  wearing  of  such  clothes  contracted  diseases  and  died? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  There  have  been  2  deaths  in  the  prison  hospital;  that  is,  2 
deaths  among  the  prisoners.  There  have  really  been  8  deaths,  1  who  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  wanted  to  com^Lit  suicide,  and  who  jumped  in  the  river  and  was 
drowned.  Otherwise  there  were  but  2  deaths — 1  from  pneumonia  and  1  from 
typhoid  fever. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  origin  of  the  diseases  resulting  in  the 
death  of  these  men?— A.  No,  I  have  not.  Pneumonia  is  liable  to  be  contracted 
at  any  time,  and  in  my  6  years  of  practice  here  I  have  found  it  under  almost  all 
conditions.  It  is  not  confined  to  miners  any  more  than  it  is  to  business  men  or 
other  classes  of  people.  Typhoid  fever,  of  which  1  man  died,  is  also  liable  to 
be  contracted  by  anyone  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  genuine  typhoid  fever, 
such  as  they  have  back  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  etc., such  as 
I  have  been  used  to  seeing  back  there.  We  have  had  but  1  fatal  case  of  it  in 
this  prison  since  the  piisoners  have  been  confined  there. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  place  known  as  the  bull 
pen  produced  any  of  the  diseases  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  these  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  of  the  prisoners,  you  say,  jumped  in  the  river  and  was  drowned? — ^A. 
Yes.  I  will  tell  you  about  this  case. .  A  man  by  the  name  of  Mike  Johnson  was 
adjudged  insane  by  the  probate  judge  of  this  county  and  2  physicians.  This 
happened  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  June.  On  the  following  day,  after  he  was 
adjured  insane,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  take  this  man  into  safe-keeping, 
and  nave  him  delivered  over  to  the  institution  of  the  State  provided  for  insane 
persons.  I  took  charge  of  the  man  and  took  him  from  the  Dull  pen  or  from  a 
guardhouse  he  was  in.  After  he  was  adjudged  insane  we  put  him  in  a  separate 
room  that  is  called  the  guardhouse  there.    I  took  him  from  this  room  and  started 
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with  him  and  a  deputy,  intending  to  leave  him  at  Wallace  in  the  jail  ontil  snch 
time  as  an  attendant  from  the  asylum  conld  come  from  Boise  for  him.  As  we 
were  taking  him  to  the  depot,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  private  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  who  was  acting  as  guard  to  assist  me  in  getting  him  down  to  the 
train. 

After  we  reached  the  depot  I  stepped  up  to  the  ticket  office,  and  when  I  came 
ouf  on  the  platform  again  I  noticed  some  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform, 
and  running  over  there  I  saw  this  prisoner,  this  insane  man,  running  toward  the 
river,  and  the  guard  after  him.  The  man  seemed  to  be  getting  .*waj  from  the 
guard,  and  all  at  once  the  guard  dropped  on  one  knee  and  leveled  his  nfle.  I  told 
him  to  shoot  high,  meaning  for  him  to  shoot  over  his  head,  and  not  to  hit  him. 
He  shot,  but  didn't  hit  him.  Whether  he  shot  high  or  low  I  could  not  say.  I 
didn't  see  the  bullet  strike  anywhere.  I  said  that  he  could  * '  not  get  away,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  we  will  surely  catch  him.  '^  He  ran  to  the  bridge 
and  jumped  into  the  swift  current,  and  was  taken  down  the  river  about  200 
vards,  wnere  his  body  was  washed  ashore.  He  was  dead.  During  the  time 
he  was  in  the  water  another  shot  was  fired  by  the  same  guard.  I  told  him  to  shoot 
high,  and  I  noticed  where  the  bullet  struck.  It  was  away  over  his  head.  He  shot 
with  the  expectation  that  we  might  turn  him  ashore  and  get  him  out.  I  knew  the 
dangerous  position  he  was  in  in  the  swift  water,  and  we  thought  he  might  n:iake 
an  effort  to  get  back  to  shore  and  we  could  save  him.  -  His  body  was  found  under 
some  brush  and  tangle  weed  about  200  ^rards  from  where  he  jumped  in. 

Q.  What  did  the  soldier  do  when  he  jumped  in  the  river? — ^A.  Fired  two  shots 
at  him. 

Q.  Did  the  guards  that  were  guarding  the  bull  pen  fire  at  him? — A.  No;  the 
guard  that  was  with  him  fired  two  shots.  The  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  prison 
didn't  do  anything  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  the  guard  one  of  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  shots  take  effect? — A.  No.  An  autopsy  was  held  on  the  body 
the  following  day  b]^  3  physicians  of  this  county,  who  said  that  the  man  came  to 
his  death  by  drowning.  It  was  generally  reported  on  the  outside  that  the  man 
was  shot  and  had  been  killed  by  gunshot  wound,  but  there  was  no  gunshot  wound 
on  his  body.    No  wound  of  any  kind  was  found  on  his  body. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  effect  of  fear  upon  the  man  had  anything  to  do  with 
hastening  his  death? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  ne  get  under  the  water  to  escape  the  bullets?— A.  He  was  not  under  the 
water  before  he  passed  the  curve  of  the  river,  where  we  could  not  see  him.  So 
long  as  I  saw  him  his  head  was  above  water.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  cause  of 
this  man's  insanity  was  that  he  was  forced  to  testify,  before  the  coroner's  jury  to 
a  condition  which  didn't  exist.  But  such  statements  have  never  been  proven,  and 
are  not  shown  to  be  true  in  any^  particular.  His  statement  before  the  coroner's 
jury  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  on  file  in  the  coroner's 
office.  His  own  statement  was  that  he  was  present  at  tne  scene  of  the  riot,  but 
did  not  participate  in  any  particular  in  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  you  were  acting  sheriff  did  you  api)oint  the 
deputies?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  appoint? — A.  I  had  an  order  from  the  court  to  appoint 
5  deputies,  and  I  did  appoint  5  deputies. 

Q.  Were  all  the  arrests  that  were  made  by  the  soldiers  directed  by  yourself  and 
your  deputies?— A.  They  were  not.  The  State  employed  men,  who  were  paid  by 
the  State  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  country.  They  were  only  deputy 
United  States  marshals;  that  is,  they  were  known  as  such,  but  I  don't  Imow 
whether  that  was  their  capacity  or  not.  They  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
A  large  majority  of  the  arrests  were  made  by  these  men  acting  for  the  State. 

Q.  Some  were  made  by  yourself  and  your  deputies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  then,  were  they  directed  by  either  yourself,  your  deputies,  or  else 
through  the  State  officers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  soldiers  didn't  presume  to  make  arrests  without  being  directed? — ^A. 
No;  not  in  any  case  that  1  know  of.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  soldiers 
arrested  men  without  the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Q.  Who  is  Chester  H.  Lindley?— A.  I  understand  he  is  the  attorney  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company. 

Is  he  a  resident  of  this  State?— A.  He  is  a  resident  of  San  Francisco. 
State  of  California?— A.  Yes. 

Did  you  collaborate  with  Mr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  preparation  of 
that  proclamation?— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Lindley,  General  Merriam,  Mr.  Sinclair,  and 
myself  were  present  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it?— A.  Judge  Lindley,  I  think,  wrote  it.  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Judge 
Lindley  are  the  authors  of  it,  although  we  were  all  present  and  discussed  it. 
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Q.  After  it  was  prepared  you  presented  it  to  (General  Merriam  for  his  approval 
or  disapproval? — ^A.  He  approvea  it. 

Q.  Just  indorsed  it? — ^A.  Yes.  The  approval  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  C. 
Merriam,  brigadier-general. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  couple  of  witnesses  before  the  commission  that  poli- 
tics may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  trouble  and  with  the  remov^  of 
your  county  officers,  and  since  I  came  into  the  county  a  gentleman,  who,  like 
yourself,  is  physician  for  one  of  the  mines  and  conducts  one  of  the  private  hos- 
pitals, has  told  me  that  there  is  not  a  single  man  confined  in  the  bull  pen  who  is 
not  a  Populist,  and  that  he  would  give  $5  apiece  for  the  production  of  any  man 
or  any  number  of  men  in  that  bull  pen  who  are  not  Populiste.  He  stated  it  was  his 
belief  that  the  trouble  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Populists 
out  or  breaking  them  up  in  this  county.  Can  you  state  anything  in  regard  to 
it? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  never  heard  anything  about  that. 
I  can  positively  state  that  I  know  of  no  x)olitical  methods  that  have  been  followed 
or  desires  that  have  been  called  into  the  matter  or  consulted  in  any  way.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  is  true  positively.  As  to  the  politics  of  those  persons  in  the 
prison,  I  know  nothing  about  them.  I  don't  know  now  whether  they  are  Popu- 
lists, Republicans,  or  Democrats,  and  am  not  prepared  to  state  the  politics  of  any 
one  individual  in  that  pri^n.    I  positively  never  thought  about  the  subject. 

(J.  Where  are  the  men  who  have  been  indicted  now  confined? — A.  In  the 
prison  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  United  States  control  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  were  indicted  and  arraigned  in  the  court  here? — ^A.  There  have  been 
some  indictments  by  this  court,  by  Judge  Stewart's  court,  and  then  under  Judge* 
Beatty,  at  Moscow,  in  the  Federal  court.  In  May  there  were  some  40  indictments, 
by  name,  and  400  others  whose  true  names  are  unknown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  ground  of  indictment  in  the  Federal  court? — A.  No.  They^ 
are  eyewitnesses  of  the  scene-7-people  who  were  participante  in  that  riot  and  who 
could  tell  as  to  the  number,  etc. 

(J.  If  they  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  court,  they  must  have  committed  some 
crime  against  the  Federal  Government? — ^A.  The  grounds,  I  believe,  are  that  they 
stole  a  United  States  mail  train  to  carry  the  dynamite  and  men  to  the  scene  of 
the  riot. 

Q.  Was  mail  carried  on  that  train? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  passenger  train? — A.  Accommodation  train,  I  think.  There  was  a 
caboose. 

^.  Was  the  mall  carried  on  that  caboose? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  was  a 
mail  train,  and  that  the  charge  was  for  interfering  with  the  mails.  There  is  a 
mail  train  from  Spokane  to  Wallace,  and  also  a  train  that  takes  mail  from  Wallace 
to  Spokane,  both  of  which  were  delayed  by  the  blowinjp  up  of  this  mill.  If  I 
remember  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  the  train  rrom  Burke  to  Wallace 
carries  the  mail.  I  believe  there  have  been  8  of  these  prisoners  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  this  county  and  arraigned  in  Judge  Stewart's  court.  There  have 
been  8  indicted  for  murder.  They  were  indicted  on  5  different  counts.  They 
were  indicted  twice  for  the  murder  of  John  Schmidt  and  John  Cheyne.  Each 
one  has  been  indicted  for  these  2  murders,  and  also  for  razing  the  Bunker  Hill 
office  and  mill,  and  for  conspiracy. 

(J.  Those  8  whose  indictmente  have  been  published  have  been  arraigned  in 
this  court? — A-  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  confined  under  Federal  authority  in  the  bull  pen? — A.  Yes;  all  of 
them  are  confined  there  except  Corcoran,  the  one  that  has  been  tried.  All  that 
are  left  here  are  in  the  military  prison  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  nad  been  the  sheriff  of  this  county  prior  to  the 
time  of  this  trouble  you  could  have  prevented  the  trouble  that  culminated  in  the 
destruction  of  this  property? — ^A.  I  think  any  honest  man  could  have  done  so;  yes, 

Q.  You  think  any  honest  man  could? — ^A.  Any  honest  man. 

Q.  He  would  also  have  to  have  been  a  pretty  determined  and  fearless  man, 
would  he  not?— A.  If  he  had  come  into  office  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  yes;  but  if 
he  had  been  in  office  for  some  time  it  would  be  different.  The  facts  brought  out 
In  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  the  sheriff  and  county  commissioners 
tuUy  set  forth  the  conditions,  and  what  transpired  at  that  time,  and  especially 
what  transpired  between  Sheriff  Youn^  and  Governor  Steunenberg. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  necessity  for  bringing  this  county  under  martial 
law  was  the  result  of  weakness  and  incomi)etency  on  the  part  of  the  county  offi- 
cers, particularly  the  sheriff? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  also? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  What  is  your  general  opinion  abont  this  permit  system? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to  enforce  at  this  time. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  present  when  the  application  for  permit  was  formulated? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  terms  of  that  application  are  consistent  with  the 
proclamation? — A.  That  has  been  a  topic  of  complaint. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  terms  of  the  ai)plication  for  a  permit  go  much  further 
than  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  proclamation?— A.  In  word,  yes;  but  not  in  fact. 

Q.  In  the  proclamation  I  see  it  refers  to  certain  criminal  organizations;  in  the 
iipplication  it  says  miners'  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  the  organizations  meant  when  the 
pnx^lamation  was  written  were  the  miners'  unions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  authority  to  put  anything  in  the  application  for  the 
permit  in  excess  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  proclamation? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  did  not  inquire  into  the  Question  of  authority  at  that  time.  The  attor- 
ney, representing  the  State,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  representing  the  governor,  repre- 
sented thQ  authority  in  the  matter.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  there 
are  two  things  in  the  proclamation.    I  will  read  them.     [Reading:] 

**  Parties  applying  for  such  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  partici- 
pation in  the  riots  of  April  29, 1899,  in  Shoshone  (S)unty,  and,  second,  to  deny  or 
renounce  membership  in  any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved 
of  said  riots  or  other  violation  of  public  law." 

The  application  for  permit  requires  the  applicant  to  say:  "  I  did  not  participate, 
actively  or  otherwise,  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Wardner  on  the  29tii  of 
April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at  Wardner  on  said  date  were 
actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  through  and  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  I  hereby,"  etc. 

Q.  While  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  are  general  as  to  any  society,  the 
application  for  permit  requires  the  applicant  to  say  that  he  believes  the  crimes 
were  committed  by  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  terms  of  the  application  for  permit  were  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  proclamation.  I  wanted  your  opinion  as  to  whether  you 
thought  yon  could  go  beyond  the  proclamation  in  making  up  the  form  for  appli- 
cation?— A.  Our  understanding  was  that  the  miners'  unions  wefe  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  this  property. 

Q.  Although  it  does  not  say  so  in  the  proclamation? — A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  it 
was  not  specifically  stated  in  the  proclamation  may  have  been  an  oversight.  It 
was  made  specific  in  the  application  for  permit. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  unknown  at  that  time  that  the  miners'  unions  did  the 
damage?— A.  It  was  known  at  that  time.  At  the  time  the  trouble  occurred  the 
Bunker  Hill  Company  was  the  only  company  in  the  district  that  employed  non- 
union men  exclusively;  every  other  mine  in  the  district  was  employing  union 
men.  The  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  employed  union  men;  the  mines  at  MuUan 
employed  them — employed  nothing  but  union  men.  All  the  men  employed  at 
the  mines  on  Canyon  Creek  and  at  MuUan  were  union  men;  and  when  tne  mines 
closed  down  that  morning  and  the  men  stole  the  train  and  came  down  from 
Burke  and  Gem  and  were  met  by  men  from  Mullan  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  union  men  who  did  it.  The  presumption  was  that  it  was  done  by 
members  of  the  miners'  unions.  In  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  coroner's 
jury  you  will  perhaps  find  a  great  many  things  that  will  enlighten  you. 

Q.  This  proclamation  was  approved  before  the  evidence  was  obtained? — 
A.  Although  we  had  started  at  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  proclam*ation  don't  really  rule  in 
the  case,  and  whether  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  martial  law  are  not 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  proclamation  and  the  application.  To  state  my  idea  more  clearly,  I  should 
think  that  whatever  proceedings  are  had  must  follow  the  lines  of  the  proclama- 
tion; must  be  in  accord  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  proclamation.  The 
proclamation  is  of  itself  a  law  in  effect,  and  whatever  course  is  adopted  in  enforc- 
ing it  must  agree  in  terms  with  the  proclamation. — ^A.  I  am  free  to  say  it  was  my 
understanding,  and  I  think  the  others  who  were  present  at  that  time  will  also  say 
that  when  the  proclamation  was  written,  while  it  may  not  be  stated  therein,  we 
had  in  view  the  miners'  unions.  While  miners'  unions  are  not  specifically  stated 
in  the  proclamation,  they  are  mentioned  in  the  permit,  and  we  had  them  in  view 
at  the  time  the  proclamation  was  prepared.  There  may  be  a  discrepancy  there;  it 
must  have  been  an  oversight  at  the  time.  Of  course,  it  would  be  pretty  difficult 
for  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  who  signed  that  application  to  know  who  was 
connected  with  or  participated  in  the  riot,  but  he  would  have  to  say  he  believed 
that  the  crimes  were  incited,  encouraged,  and  precipitated  through  and  by  the 
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minerB'  nnions  of  tne  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  probably  a  good  many  members  of  the 
miners'  anions  did  not  indorse  it,  and  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  don't  to-day.  It 
is  not  only  possible  bnt  probable  that  a  great  many  members  of  the  miners' unions 
did  not  participate  in  the  trouble  and  would  not  have  participated  in  it,  and  would 
not  have  encouraged  any  such  violation  of  law  as  took  place;  yet  the  presumption 
is,  and  it  is  warranted,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  conditions,  that  a  great  many 
members  of  the  miners'  union  did  participate  in  the  violence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  positively  that  the 
miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organization? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  yes;  from 
what  facts  have  come  before  me  as  coroner  of  the  county  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  my  official  capacity.  I  might  qualify  that.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
the  miners'  unions  are  organized  with  a  criminal  intent  at  all,  but  that  here  they 
were  controlled  by  criminals. 

<^.  Can  you  state  that  criminal  action  at  any  time  has  been  taken  in  the  miners' 
union  meetings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact? — A.  I  know  it  from  sworn  evidence. 

<^.  Now,  let  me  ask  if  a  large  percentage  of  these  men  who  are  charged  with 
crime  were  members  of  any  particular  civic,  beneficial,  or  religious  organization, 
could  such  organizations  be  justly  charged  with  crime? — A.  if  a  good  majority 
turned  out  and  committed  crimes,  and  willfully  violated  the  law,  then  I  should 
say  that  the  organizations  were  criminal  organizations. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  a  ^eat  majority  of  the  members  of  the  miners'  organizations 
turned  out  and  committed  crime? — A.  They  did;  yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  crime  of  April  29  last  was  very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  miners  present;  that  the  others  there  were  there  out  of  curiosity  and  as  spec- 
tators, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  had  neither  masks  nor  guns  or  any  char- 
acter of  disguise  whatever.  What  is  your  judgment  about  that? — A.  The  findings 
of  the  coroner's  jury  set  forth  fully  the  actions  and  doings  of  the  different  unions 
of  the  Coeur  d'Aienes  on  the  29th  of  April.  You  will  find  in  the  verdict  that  the 
Burke  union  held  a  meeting  at  Burke  on  that  morning;  the  Gem  union  held  a 
meeting  at  their  hall  at  9  o'clock  that  morning,  produced  masks  in  their  hall, 
armed  themselves  in  their  hall,  marched  out  and  stole  the  train,  took  the  dyna- 
mite, went  down  to  Wardner,  and  dynamited  the  mill. 

Q.  Was  that  hall  owned  by  the  miners? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  miners'  union  hall. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  other  orders,  unions,  associations,  etc. ,  met  in  that  hall? — 
A.  It  may  be.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  other  organizations  in  that  town  meet  in  that  hall? — 
A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  Had  they  any  other  place  to  meet  in  that  town,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Yet  the  hall  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Miners'  Union  Hall? — ^A.  Yes.  I  will 
say  that  the  Burke  hall  goes  by  that  name,  and  the  halls  at  MuUan  and  Gem  go 
by  that  name  also. 

Q.  In  the  impaneling  of  the  coroner's  jury,  did  you  confine  yourself  entirely 
to  the  town  of  Wardner? — A.  I  did — Wardner,  Kellogg,  and  vicinity. 

Q.  For  what  reason?— A.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  customary.  I  don't  know 
that  it  is  compulsory,  but  it  is  customary,  to  summon  the  jury  from  near  the  scene 
of  the  killing.  The  statutes  are  not  positive  on  that.  It  is  optional  with  the 
coroner. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Wardner  against 
those  who  committed  that  crime  on  the  29th  or  April  last?— A.  There  vfery  probably 
was  against  those  who  committed  the  crime. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  This  testimony  bearing  upon  the  action  of  the  miners' 
union  to  which  you  have  referred,  was  that  furnished  to  the  coroner's  jury  by 
members  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes.  This  testimony  showed  that  meetings 
were  called  by  officers  of  the  miners'  union;  that  the  calls  were  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  union  by  officers  of  the  union  to  be  present  at  the  hall  that 
morning  and  prepare  to  go  forth  on  the  expedition  of  destruction.    It  was  sug- 

fested  in  the  miners'  hall  at  Mullan  that  they  mask,  but  they  voted  it  down  in  the 
[ullan  hall.  It  was  shown  by  witnesses,  miners'  union  men,  that  they  did  mask 
in  the  hall  at  Gem,  and  that  these  meetings  were  all  called  that  morning  by  offi- 
cers of  the  various  miners'  unions,  and  not  by  the  officers  of  any  other  organizations. 
Q.  You  base  your  belief  that  the  miners'  unions  in  the  Coeur  d'Aienes  are  crimi- 
nal organizations,  as  stated  here,  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of  members  of  the 
union  before  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the  body  of  James  Cheyne? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  action 
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was  taken  by  the  nnions  along  this  line  prior  to  their  assembling  that  morning? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  records  and  papers  of  the  union  not  confiscated  by  some  means? — 
A.  They  were. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  going  to  show  that  any  action  was  taken  along  that 
line? — ^A.  There  is  not.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  we  have  testimony  of 
members  of  the  organization  known  as  the  miners'  union  that  shows  when  a 
strike  is  ordered  or  declared  the  details  of  that  strike,  how  it  shall  be  carried  on, 
are  left  to  what  is  known  as  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  miners*  union. 
We  also  found  that  this  is  composed  of  delegations  from  each  of  the  local  unions. 
We  have  4  local  unions  in  the  Cfteur  d'Alenes,  and  the  central  executive  committee 
is  composed  of  8  members.  The  details  of  the  strike  and  whatever  is  done  is  left 
to  them.  Orders  are  issued  from  the  central  executive  union  to  the  local  unions 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  that  is,  the  local  unions  are  subordinate  to  the  central 
executive  union. 

<^.  Judging  from  that,  there  is  a  probabilitv,  is  there,  that  the  central  executive 
union,  or  the  members  composin^^  it,  took  the  action  and  sent  word  to  the  local 
unions  to  carry  it  out? — ^A.  That  is  the  supposition;  yes. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  July  .27,  isoo, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  MACDONALD, 

Manager  Helena-Frisco  Mine,  Shoshone  County ,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session,  July  27,  1800,  at 
Wallace,  Id^ho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Joseph  MacDonald  was  duly 
sworn  and  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d*  Alene 
mining  district  of  Idaho: 

S.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Where  do  you  live?— A.  Gem,  Idaho. 
.  what  is  your  occupation?— A.  My  age  is  41;  occupation,  miner;  I  am  man- 
ager of  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  for  the  Helena-Frisco  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Q.  Where  is  that  property  situated? — A.  On  Canyon  Creek,  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  district? — A.  Since  the  27th  of 
April,  1802. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  position?— A.  Since  September 
15, 1802. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  conditions  generally  here  in  this  (district  and  the 
Coeur  d*Alene  mining  region? — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  tne  conditions  which  have  existed  since  your  residence  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  which  now  exist  as  between  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  the  mining 
industiy? — A.  Yes. 

S.  With  particular  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  existed 
now  exist  between  the  labor  unions  and  mine  owners  in  this  district?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  please,  if  you  will,  go  into  the  facts  and  tell  the  commission  in  your  own 
way  anythmg  you  may  know  upon  this  subject? — A.  In  April,  1802, 1  took  charge 
of  the  Tiger  mine  for  S.  S.  Glidden.  The  Tiger  mine  is  in  Burke,  Idaho,  Shoshone 
County,  about  3  miles  east  of  the  Helena-Frisco.  They  had  some  labor  trouble 
at  that  time  at  the  Tiger  and  Poorman;  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Tiger-Poorman. 
We  compromised  the  strike  in  some  way  and  they  went  to  work.  July  10,  1802, 
the  men  all  left  the  Tiger-Poorman  and  went  down  to  the  Helena-Frisco  and  blew 
it  up.  I  think  they  went  down  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  and  blew  it  up  the 
following  morning.  There  were  some  men  killed  on  both  sides,  I  believe,  in  the 
fijfht  that  occurred  during  the  blowing  up  of  the  property.  I  believe  5  or  6  were 
killed  at  the  Helena-Frisco.  The  troops  came  in  a  few  days  afterward  and 
arrested  these  people.  I  don*t  remember  the  particulars.  I  don't  know  much 
about  it.    I  never  went  down  to  any  of  the  trials  they  had. 

When  I  went  to  the  Helena-Frisco,  September  14  or  15, 1802,  we  were  then  work- 
ing some  union  and  some  nonunion  men .  The  mine  ran  along  in  that  way  until  June 
20, 1804,  when  a  committee  from  the  union  notified  me  that  if  I  didn't  discharge  6 
nonunion  men  that  were  there  they  would  do  away  with  them.  Those  were  the 
words  they  used.    I  discharged  them,  or  at  least  told  them  it  would  be  better  for 
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them  to  get  out.  They  also  notified  the  Milwaukee  Mining  Company.  They  had 
some  12  nonunion  men,  and  they  notified  them  that  if  they  did  not  discharge  them 
that  thing  would  happen.  They  would  not  discharge  them,  and  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1894,  about  50  men,  masked  and  armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  walked  down 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  above  the  Frisco,  from  Burke  apparently,  and 
down  to  the  Gem,  and  shot  the  blacksmith  there,  by  the  name  of  Kneebone  and 
took  the  superintendant,  foreman,  and  boss  carpenter  out  and  marched  them 
up  over  the  hill  toward  Montana,  through  Burke,  and  up  toward  what  we 
call  Thompsons  Falls,  and  informed  them  if  they  came  back  they  would  kill 
them.  And  after  that,  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  mines  they  didn't  want  there, 
they  either  notified  you  to  let  them  go  or  they  took  them  out  themselves — 
out  of  the  country,  if  you  didn't  discharge  them  when  you  were  told  to,  they 
went  and  took  them  out  of  bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  or  from  the  mine,  and 
drove  them  out.  There  were  several  cases  of  that  kind.  I  believe  at  least 
one  case  of  that  kind  happened  every  month.  Then,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1897,  after  taking  one  man,  who  was  our  mill  superintendent,  named  Whit- 
nev,  out  of  his  oed  at  10  minutes  to  10  at  night,  they  marched  him  down 
below  the  town  of  Gem.  and  shot  him,  and  left  him  there  dying  from  the 
wounds.  They  took  one  of  our  mill  shift  bosses,  I  think  about  a  month  or  3 
weeks  before  that — ^took  him  down  below  the  town  of  Gem  to  a  place  called  the 
Granite  mine,  or  mill,  and  took  his  money  away  from  him — so  he  told  me  after- 
wards— and  ordered  him  not  to  come  back,  and  he  didn't.  He  sent  for  his  trunk 
and  valise  and  other  things  and  went  to  Butte. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Barry;  his  initials  I  don't  remember.  He  was  shift 
boss  at  the  mill.  Then  here  last  winter  or  the  one  before,  I  would  not  say  when, 
they  took  Dan  Conners  out — ^he  was  shift  boss  of  the  Standard — took  him  out, 
marched  him  down  the  track,  and  gave  him  3  days  to  ^et  out  of  the  country  or 
they  would  blow  him  and  his  family  up,  and  he  left  within  the  given  time.  Then, 
about  last  Christmas,  they  drove  a  fellow  away  who  was  working  in  our  mine; 
had  some  dispute  with  him.  He  was  working  in  the  Helena-Frisco.  They  drove 
him  out  and  hit  him  with  a  club.  After  he  got  out  he  turned  around  and  shot  the 
fellow  and  killed  him  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  That  was  followed  by  his 
trial,  but  he  got  clear  for  killing  the  man.  He  shot  at  one  man  and  killed  the 
brother  of  the  man  he  shot  at.  fie  didn't  kill  the  man  he  shot  at,  but  another  man. 
There  were  other  things  that  happened  at  these  other  mines.  These  things  were 
pretty  irequent.  I  forget  exactly  the  day,  but  there  were  some  killed  in  Burke  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Culbertson  could  give  you  more  of  the  details  than  I  could. 
It  is  only  by  hearsay  that  I  know  these  things  regarding  Burke.  And  that  leads 
up  to  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April.  I  was  down  here  in  Wallace  at  an  Elk  meet- 
ing, and  a  fellow  was  sent  up  to  me  at  the*  meeting  who  told  me  the  plans  were 
all  ripe  to  blow  up  the  Bunker  Hill  property  and  drive  out  the  nonunion  men; 
and  he  says,  '*  You  will  not  have  a  man  working  at  the  Frisco  to-morrow,  or  up 
at  MuUan,  or  anywhere  on  Canyon  Creek."  I  asked  him  how  he  got  this 
information  and  he  said,  **  Well,  that's  all  right;  I  know  it." 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  I  think  he  was.  He  was  a  detective 
who  was  in  there.  So  I  left  the  hall  and  came  down  and  took  a  team  and  drove 
home,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right.  There  was  nothing  going  on  more 
than  usual,  but  I  sat  up  until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  29th,  waiting  to  see 
what  would  hapx>en,  and  I  saw  the  mill  crew  all  starting  over  to  the  mill;  and  a 
little  later,  about  a  quarter  of  7  in  the  morning,  I  saw  tne  miners  going  to  the 
mine,  and  I  noticed  the  president  of  the  union  going  over;  and  I  thought  maybe 
this  fellow  was  mistaken,  as  they  were  all  going  to  work,  apparently.  But  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  superintendent  came  over  and  said  tliat  the  men  were 
going  to  the  miners'  union  hall,  and  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  mine  to  work  but 
2  men.  I  asked  him  who  they  were,  and  he  said  the  pump  man  and  engineer. 
Our  engineer  is  stationed  under  ground,  about  1 ,200  feet  from  the  surface. 

Q.  How  about  the  fireman? — A.  There  was  1  fireman,  and  he  stayed  until  the 
balance  came  back  tx)  release  him.  I  asked  him  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and 
he  said  he  didn't  know,  but  that  he  would  go  down  and  find  out.  He  came  back, 
and  several  others  came  up  from  town  there,  men  we  knew  there,  and  said  they 
were  all  going  to  Wardner. 

Q.  Were  these  men  members  of  the  union  who  were  talking  to  you?— A.  Yes. 
Some  were  in  the  union  and  some  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  asked  them  if  there 
were  many  going,  and  they  said  that  everyone  had  to  go;  that  they  were  just 
**  distributing  the  guns  down  there  now."  They  went  on  up  to  the  cabin  a  few 
minutes  and  came  down  with  their  guns,  and  went  on  past  within  15  feet  of  me, 
and  went  on  down;  and  then  the  Northern  Pacific  train  came  in.  But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story.    Mr.  Culbertson  came  down  and  told  me  everyone  was 
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going  to  Wardner  from  his  mine.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew,  and  he  said  he  was 
going  East  that  morning  and  he  had  sent  in  to  get  Paul  Corcoran  ont  of  the 
miners*  hall,  and  told  him  that  he  heard  there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  and  if 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble  around  the  mine  that  he  would  stay  at  home. 

Q.  Was  that  the  miners'  union  hall  at  Burke? — ^A.  Yes.  Paul  Corcoran  was 
the  secretary  of  the  union  there,  and  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no  trouble; 
that  they  were  fl^oing  to  Wardner  and  would  all  be  back  that  night.  Then  he 
got  on  his  handcar  and  went  to  Wallace,  and  went  on  his  way  East.  When 
the  Northern  Pacific  train  came  down  from  Burke  a  quarter  after  10  it  had  sev- 
eral box  cars  on,  loaded  with  men.  Some  of  the  men  were  masked  and  a  great 
many  carried  guns,  and  some  were  not  masked.  Some  were  on  top  of  the  cars. 
They  went  down  to  Gem,  then  took  their  engine  and  in  about  15  minutes  thev 
were  on  the  track  by  the  Frisco  mine  with  about  double  as  many  men.  I  think 
then  they  had  at  least  000  men  on  the  train.  They  went  up  to  the  i>owder 
magazine  and,  as  I  found  afterwards,  broke  the  lock,  cut  that  off  the  powder 
magazine,  and  also  off  the  fuse  house,  which  is  within  50  feet  of  the  magazine. 
They  took  out  whatever  fuse  was  there,  and  80  50-pound  boxes  of  giant  powder; 
40  boxes  of  it  was  No.  1  and  40  boxes  No.  2;  and  then  they  started  down  toward 
Wallace  here,  and  I  left  and  went  up  to  the  magazine  with  Arthur  Swain  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sterling,  and  found  the  lock  lying  on  the  ground  around  the 
powder  magazine  and  this  amount  of  powder  gone — 80  boxes  and  all  of  the  fuse 
gone.  On  the  way  down  from  the  powder  magazine,  on  their  way  down  to  Wal- 
lace, they  passed  within  95  feet  of  us.  We  were  standing  there  and  they  shook 
their  hands  and  ^ns  at  us  as  they  went  down.  Out  of  240  men  only  2  of  our  men 
worked  that  day  in  the  mine.  They  went  down,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  Ward- 
ner. On  their  way  back,  when  the  train  stopped  at  the  Frisco,  lots  of  them  got 
off  and  conversed  freely  about  what  they  had  done.  It  was  no  secret.  They 
didn't  make  any  bones  about  it  at  all.  That  leads  up,  then,  to  when  the  soldiers 
came  in  and  arrested  them,  and  took  them  down  to  Wardner.  That  is  an  outline 
of  my  remembrance  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  miners'  union  been  in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  the  mine  owners  as 
to  who  they  should  employ  or  discharge? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  at  liberty,  as  manager,  to  discharge  or  employ  whom  you  please? — 
A.  Well,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  doing  that. 

Q.  Do  they  make  demands  upon  you  for  the  discharge  Oi*  employment  of  men? — 
A.  Yes;  in  several  cases  they  have  done  that. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  obey  their  order? — A.  Yes;  I  did:  used  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  They  had  a  way  of  enforcing  their  demands,  and  the  real  question 
with  them  was  to  know  what  we  would  do. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  policy  you  found  that  it  was  better  to  yield  to  their  demands? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  tnere  is  a  man  sitting  behind  you  there — the  men  made  a 
demand  on  us  to  put  him  to  work,  and  we  had  to  put  him  to  work. 

<^.  Was  he  a  good  man? — A.  No;  he  was  not.  He  ran  a  car  half  a  day  and 
quit;  I  would  not  be  sure  just  how  long. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  judgment  there  were  600  men  on  that  train  that  passed 
your  place? — A.  At  least  that,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Is  the  miners'  union  hall  at  your  mme? — A.  No;  at  Gtem,  below. 

S.  How  far  below  your  mine? — A.  Sixteen  hundred  feet  below  the  office. 
.  You  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  men  with  the  guns  were 
miners? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  carry  their  guns  down. 

Q.  You  saw  them  on  the  train;  saw  them  go  and  saw  them  come  back? — A. 
Yes;  talked  with  several  of  them  on  their  way  to  the  train. 

Q.  You  know  absolutely  that  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  went  on  that 
tram  and  came  back  on  it? — A.  Yes;  I  didn't  want  to  be  broueht  in  to  give  any 
evidence  before  the  court  at  all  about  that,  and  got  away  from  doing  it:  but  since 
you  ask  the  question  I  will  answer  it.  1  was  on  the  stand  in  the  court  room,  and 
they  didn't  ask  the  question,  and  therefore  I  didn't  volunteer  any  information. 

(J.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  now? — A.  About  200. 

Q.  You  have  within  40  of  your  full  complement? — A.  Yes;  we  have  about  205, 
alltold. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  now? — A. 
They  have  not  many  there  now  except  the  pump  men,  and  such  as  that.  They 
are  waiting  for  some  new  machinery,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  employed  at  the  Gtem? — ^A.  The  Gtem  is 
not  running  now.    I  have  the  Qem  under  bond. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mines  employing  men  in  the  Canyon  now? — ^A.  The  Standard 
employs  about  150. 
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Q.  How  many  are  working  at  Mullan? — ^A.  Little  over  100.  The  Morning  mine 
was  the  last  mine  to  start  up. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  working  at  the  Mammoth? — ^A.  From  my  information 
about  60  men  are  working  there. 

Q.  So  there  are  about  700  men  working  in  the  Canyon  and  at  MuUan  now? — ^A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  these  men  all  working  under  permits? — A.  Yes;  some,  though,  that  are 
not;  I  have  a  master  mechanic  and  some  that  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  pump  men  under  the  permits? — ^A.  We  have  not  had  the  time  to 
arrange  for  permits  for  all  our  men.  When  we  started  up  after  this  trouble,  we 
staiiiea  up  with  5  men,  and  the  master  mechanic,  machinists,  fireman,  engineers, 
pump  men,  and  mill  men  all  quit  and  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  or  anyone  in  authority  at  the  Helena-Frisco  mine,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  give  permission  for  the  taking  of  this  powder? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  wink  at  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  done  absoluteljr  without  your  consent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  breach  existing  between  the  mine  owners  and  ox>erators  and  the 
managers  in  the  Canyon  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  at  Wardner, 
or  any  prejudice  against  the  latter? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  is  there  any  ill  feeling  against  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  because  this 
demonstration  resulted  from  its  refusal  to  pay  the  union  rate  of  wages  or  to  em- 
ploy union  labor? — ^A.  No;  there  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  miner  in  working  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  drier,  over  tne  work 
in  these  shaft  mines  in  the  Canyon? — A.  Certainly  there  is.  Iti  s  an  easier  mine  to 
work  in;  it  is  dry  and  has  less  foul  air,  and  nice,  large  stopes.  It  is  a  tunnel  mine, 
and  there  is  no  shaft  work  in  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  $3.50  per  day  for  work  in  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  a 
higner  rate  of  wages  proportionately,  all  things  considered,  than  $3.50  for  work 
in  the  Helena-Frisco  and  Gem? — A.  Yes.  You  see  in  these  shaft  mines,  such  as 
the  Helena-Frisco, Tiger-Poorman,  and  others,  they  are  wet,  and  you  must  wear 
rubber  clothes.  A  rubber  suit  costs  about  $15,  and  it  is  gone  in  a  month.  In 
the  Bunker  Hill  you  don't  use  any  rubber  clothes  at  all. 

Q.  Has  your  company  attempted  to  reduce  wages  at  any  time? — A.  Not  since  I 
have  been  there. 

Q.  Not  since  you  have  been  manager? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R atchford . )  Does  the  company  not  share  in  that  natural  advantage 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine— dry  mine? — ^A.  Yes;  they  do.  They  don't  have  to  pump 
water. 

Q.  That  is  one  large  item  of  expense  that  is  saved  to  them,  as  compared  with 
your  company? — ^A.  Yes. 

'^    Their  mine  is  a  tunnel  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  yours  is  a  shaft  mine? — A.  Yes. 

The  cost  of  putting  the  product  upon  the  surface  in  their  mine,  during  the 
life  of  the  mine,  is  somewhat  less  than  it  is  in  a  shaft  mine,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No;  we 
produce  cheaper  than  they  do. 

Q.  All  things  taken  into  account,  do  you  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  the 
rate  of  wages  per  day  should  be  less  at  tae  Bunker  Hill  than  at  other  mines  in 
this  district?  Are  there  any  reasons  w^  the  wap^s  should  be  any  less,  or  should 
they  be  uniform,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  wages  in  the  Bunker  Hill 
really  ought  to  be  cheaper,  as  it  is  an  easier  mine  to  work  in,  and  board  is  only  $6 
per  week. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capacity  of  the  men  in  that  mine  greater?  Are  they  not  able  to 
produce  more  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  vein? — A.  No;  on  the  contrary, 
they  can  not  produce  as  much.  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  Their  dtopes  are  large; 
some  of  them  are  as  much  as  50  or  60  feet  wide,  and  the  ore  is  very  thinly  scat- 
tered through  their  vein.  That  all  has  to  be  Droken  and  then  hand  picked  in 
order  to  get  it  up  to  what  would  be  worth  shipping  down  the  tramway  to  the  mill. 
Now,  at  their  mine  the  vein  ranges  from  7  to  12  feet  broad,  and  at  the  Helena- 
Frisco  it  would  average  14^  feet  right  through.  All  that  goes  to  the  mill.  The 
same  amount  of  ore  naturally  has  to  be  concentrated.  From  12  to  14  feet  of  ore 
in  the  Helena-Frisco  means  from  30  to  50  or  60  feet  of  ore  in  the  Bunker  Hill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Nature  has  done  for  you  what  the  Bimker  Hill  has  to 
do  for  itself? — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  stated  that  you  can  not  hire  or  discharge  whom 
you  please,  did  you  not? — ^A.  There  are  cases  where  you  can  and  cases  where  you 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule?— A.  Well,  if  you  hire  a  man  and  he  is  not  a  union  man, 
has  not  the  union  grip,  about  the  second  day  after  he  goes  to  work  they  wiU 
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apply  to  him  for  the  grip;  and  he  says  he  has  not  got  it.  They  will  ask  him  where 
he  works  and  also  request  him  to  put  in  his  name  to  join  the  union,  and  that  goes 
to  the  investi^ting  committee.  Then  they  will  appoint  what  they  call  an  investi- 
gating committee,  and  they  write  back  to  wherever  he  says  he  has  been  working, 
and  find  out  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  If  they  can  not  find  out  much  about  him 
he  will  have  to  ^ve  references  from  the  nearest  local  labor  organization  to  the 
town  which  he  lived  in;  and  if  he  does  not  do  that  you  will  be  notified  not  to  let 
him  work. 

Q.  Have  you  re€u;hed  that  stage  now  where  a  man  is  approached  the  second 
day  after  he  is  employed  by  the  miners*  committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  reached  this  stage,  when  a  man  came  to  you  and  asked  for 
employment,  did  you  feel  free  to  oner  it  to  him?— A.  Yes,  I  did;  certainly. 

Q.  Then  there  i«  no  dictation  up  to  that  point? — A.  No;  not  up  to  that  point. 

Q.  The  dictation  in  vour  experience  is  practiced  after  the  man  has  been 
employed  in  the  mine — I  presume,  to  have  him  join  the  nnion?^— A.  Yes. 

i^.  And  if  he  refuses  to  join  the  union,  then  they  take  action  such  as  you  indi- 
cated sometime  ago  in  your  testimony? — A.  Yes;  but  none  of  them  refuse  to  join 
the  union;  they  refuse  to  let  them  join. 

Q.  On  what  ground?— A.  A  great  many  on  the  grounds  that  they  don't  know 
them,  or  on  the  grounds  simply  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  them  and  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  them  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  or  Leadville,  Colo.,  or  some  other 
miningcamps,  according  as  the  charges  come  in  against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  was  the  objection  to  the  6  men  they  demanded 
you  to  discharge? — A.  One  of  them  was  a  shift  boss  that  I  had,  and  they  said  they 
aidn*t  want  anv  cheap  shift  bossing  while  the  strike  was  on.  That  was  in  1892  at 
the  Frisco.  Tnat  was  before  my  time  there;  but  he  was  there  after  I  came  and 
thereafter  for  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  Ko;  after  he  became  a  shift  boss  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  union. 

Q.  Didnt  they  permit  shift  bosses  to  be  members  of  the  union? — A.  No;  I  don't 
understand  it  in  that  way. 

9.  Whenever  you  are  asked  to  discharge  a  man,  does  that  man  belong  to  the 
union  or  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the  union?— A.  The  very  man  that  they 
demanded  discharged  at  this  particular  time— they  had  stated  to  me  they  didn't 
think  he  was  in  sympathy  with  their  movement. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  other  men  members  of  the  union? — A.  That  I  could  not 
say.  They  said  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their  movements,  and  therefore 
the  two  classes  could  not  get  along. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  make  a  demand  upon  you  as  manager,  as  a  union,  to  discharge 
men  that  were  satisfactory  to  you  and  that  were  members  of  the  union  for  spe- 
cial reasons  of  their  own? — A.  They,  bein^  members  of  the  union,  have  made 
demands  upon  me  to  discharge  men  that  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  but  had 
some  record  by  which  they  were  disqualified  from  belonging  to  the  union  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  union.  For  instance,  I  could  state  a  case  where 
we  discharged  a  man  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  case  on  the  Black  Bear.  We 
had  a  man  tnere  who  was  a  member  of  the  union.  He  had  a  contract  to  run  a 
tunnel  for  me,  and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Gem  union  was  working  there. 
His  name  was  Jim  Malone.  Malone  got  in  the  habit  of  laying  off  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  miners'  union,  so  this  shift  boss  on  the  work  there  let  him  go,  because 
he  laid  off  without  notifying  him.  The  unions  took  action  on  that  and  notified 
this  shift  boss  that  he  would  have  to  pay  Jim. Malone  $3.50  per  day  for  every  day 
he  was  out  of  work,  and  to  pay  him  every  da5r  until  ho  could  get  work  at  either  the 
Black  Bear  or  the  Helena-Frisco,  and  tne  shift  boss  came  to  me  about  it  and  told 
me  about  the  condition,  and  said  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  him,  but  that  he  must 
either  do  it  or  go  down  the  canyon.  I  said,  '*  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  He  said, 
"  Put  this  man  to  work  somewhere."  I  talked  with  the  foreman  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco,  and  we  put  him  to  work  in  the  mill.  He  worked  4  days  and  quit. 
Then  the  shift  boss  took  the  matter  to  the  central  union  here,  which  was  com- 
posed of  8  men,  2  from  each  of  the  4  unions  then  in  the  country — Burke,  Gem, 
MuUan,  and  Wardner — but  he  got  no  satisfaction  from  them.  Finally  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  pay  this  amount  demanded  or  go  down  the  can- 
yon. He  got  notice  when  it  was  time  to  pay  this  money  that  if  he  didn't  have 
this  money  in  before  9  o'clock  that  night  he  would  have  to  take  the  conseciuences, 
BO  I  gr  ess  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  down  the  canyon? — A.  Getting  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   That  is  what  is  known  as  going  down  the  canyon. 

Q.  In  other  words,  to  run  you  out  of  the  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  practical  miner  yourself? — ^A.  Yee. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  imion  when  you  worked  in  the  mines? — ^A.  I  was; 
yes.  I  belonged  to  the  union  in  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  in  1876,  and  also  Mono 
County,  Cal.,  in  1877-78. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  be  organized  for  their  own 
interests? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a. good  thing  for  them  to  be  organized  if  it  is 
conducted  for  what  it  is  gotten  up  for.  Then  you  have  some  one  to  treat  with  if 
they  are  organized.  Then  there  are  some  sick  benefits  to  it,  and  on  the  whole  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  organized. 

You  believe  their  rights  will  be  better  protected  if  they  are  organized  than 
iisorganized? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  right,  although  I  don't  know  just  how 
you  mean. 

<^.  I  mean  it  in  this  way,  that  they  will  have  some  voice  in  the  regulation  of 
their  hours  and  their  wages  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  a  fact.  There  is  no  question  about  the  uniformity  of  hours  with  us,  with 
the  mines  up  the  canyon;  everything  works  very  nicely,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  a  new  orgahization  forming  among  the  miners  in  your  employ  now? — 
A.  Yes.    They  have  150  names  and  are  Koing  to  organize  to-morrow  night. 

Q.  From  wnom  will  thev  get  their  charter,  and  will  they  have  an  original 
organization,  or  will  it  be  the  old  organization? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  for 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  organize  and 
had  150  names  of  those  to  be  organized. 

Q.  Are  they  all  permit  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  or  those  x>ermit  men  are  members  of  the  old  union? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  vou  that. 

Q.  What  number  of  the  employees  with  you  are  Americans? — A.  Eighty  yer 
cent  of  the  new  men  are  Americans. 

<JJ.  Where  do  they  come  from? — ^A.  California;  some  from  Missouri,  some  from 
Cripple  Creek,  and  some  from  Leadville,  and  some  from  Georgetown,  Colo. 

Q.  Are  you  glad  they  are  forming  a  new  union?— A.  Well,  I  don't  care  much 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  for  this  reason:  If  any  of  them  get 
sick,  they  get  a  benefit  of  $10  a  week  from  the  union,  and  they  are  altogether  cared 
for  in_that  way. 

C^ 

here  _  _ 

believes  that  the  miners'  union  of  this' country  is  a  criminal  organization? — j 

don't  think  he  has  to  sign  that  document.    I  think  there  is  another  one  that  he 

signs.    There  are  two  of  these  documents — one  for  the  nonunion  man  and  one 

for  the  union  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Does  not  that  permit  deprive  a  nonunion  man  who 
has  taken  it  out  of  the  right  to  connect  himself  with  any  trade  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  Only  with  the  union  that  has  been  in  existence  here?— A.  Only  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  union.  As  the  permit  system  has  been  explained  to  me,  there  is 
no  objection  to  their  joining  any  other  union  except  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  union. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  from  your  position  that  you  have  no  objection  to  your 
workingmen  connecting  themselves  with  a  union,  and  that  you  prefer  to  treat 
with  a  union,  and  that  you  only  object  to  it  when  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
fairness  or  reason?— A.  Yes;  that  is  it.  Whenever  it  breaks  the  law  1  object  to 
it.  In  all  other  ways  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing.  When  they  were  getting  it  up 
and  asked  me  about  it  I  simply  told  them,  in  these  words,  that  '*it  is  a  good 
thing."  They  are  going  to  organize  to-morrow  night,  I  was  told,  and  they  are  to 
use  our  reading  room.  We  have  a  building  about  30  by  75  or  80  feet.  We  have 
quite  a  reading  room  kept  up  there  and  lighted  with  electric  lights,  and  in  the 
winter  time  i:  is  steam  heated  and  it  makes  a  very  comfortable  place  for  them  to 
assemble  evenings,  and  1  told  them  they  might  have  the  use  of  that,  and  we 
would  not  charge  them  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  are  the  hours  for  labor  of  the  miners  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  The  shift  is  10  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  which 
is  9  hours.  The  night  shift  is  9  hours,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday  night,  and 
that  is  8  hours;  and  that  time  counts  from  the  time  they  start  to  go  in  the 
tunnel. 

That  is  uniform  throughout  the  district,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes. 
Are  you  paying  your  present  force  union  wages? — ^A.  Yes. 
Are  you  treatmg  them  in  every  particular  as  you  did  the  union  men? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  have  the  Coeur  d'Alene  miners'  organizations  conducted 
themselves  in  a  legitimate  manner  and  along  the  legitimate  lines  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  labor? — ^A.  No,  I  don't 
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think  they  have;  and  I  think  they  have  injured  labor  and  themselves  by  the  way 
they  have  worked  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  stated  that  most  of  your  new  employees  are  native 
Americans? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  your  former  employees  in  regard  to  their  nationalities?— 
A.  About  12  -per  cent  were  Americans;  maybe  10  per  cent.  Some  months  it 
would  be  11  per  cent.    I  would  consider  11  per  cent  the  basis. 

Q.  Was  the  other  90  per  cent  made  up  from  the  nationalities  of  Europe? — A. 
The  majority  were  Italians  and  Swedes.  By  what  we  call  Swedes  I  mean  Nor- 
wegians and  Danes,  etc. 

North-country  men? — A.  Yes. 

About  what  per  cent  of  Italians  did  you  have? — A.  I  think  about  50  per  cent. 
Did  these  Italians  come  directly  to  you  after  landing,  or  did  they  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  countiy? — A.  They  came  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  course  the  most  of  them  speak  a  little  English. 

Q.  Did  they  become  members  of  the  miners'  union  as  soon  as  they  got  in  the 
country  here?— A.  Yes;  they  joined  the  union. 

Q.  Eftd  they  come  here  before  they  joined  the  union?— A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  large  numbers  or  sinjfly? — ^A.  Just  1  or  2  at  a  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  in  1892,  when  this  conflict  arose  between  the  union 
and  tne  nonunion  men,  did  it  result  in  the  nonunion  men  leaving  the  country  or 
remaining? — A.  They  remained  in  the  country  about  2  years,  or  very  nearly  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  they  ultimately  become  members  of  the  union? — A.  No;  they  kept  mov- 
ing away.  Union  men  saw  to  it  that  nobody  gave  them  work;  at  least  they 
didn'tget  work  very  generally. 

Q.  Were  they  compelled  eventually  to  leave  the  country  as  the  result  of  these 
hostilities? — A.  Yes;  in  1894  they  eventually  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  men  imported  during 
that  strike  of  1894  did  a  great  deal  toward  protracting  that  trouole  by  giving 
offense  to  the  families  of  union  miners  and  to  the  union  miners  themselves. — A. 
I  never  heard  anything  about  that.  I  don't  think  it  is  so;  at  least  I  never  heard 
it  before. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  to  import  arms  into  this  country  for  the  puri)ose  of 
defending  either  unions  or  properties,  the  miners  or  the  mine  ownersf— A.  That 
I  could  not  say.  In  1892  there  were  4  or  5  cases  of  Winchesters  shipped  in. 
They  were,  I  think,  consigned  to  Tom  O'Brien  or  some  member  of  the  Central 
Union.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  so;  it  is  only  hearsay.  Culbertson  was  the  man 
who  told  me  about  it.  He  said  he  saw  the  case  at  the  depot  here.  Then,  after 
that,  or  about  that  time,  this  Union  mine  here  imported  about  200  men  from  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  and  on  that  train  they  had  15  or  20  deputies.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  deputies  they  were,  but  they  had  Winchesters.  I  saw  them 
when  they  got  off  the  train.  There  were  15  or  20  or  25  of  them.  They  got  off  the 
train,  I  know,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  track,  and  all  struck  out  and 
went  up  the  trail  to  the  Union  mine. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Winchesters  imx)orted  besides  the  Winchesters  that  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  deputies?— A.  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  saw  them  get  off  the 
train  and  start  up  the  track,  and  the  train  went  back,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  instances  in  which  guns  have  been  imported  by  the 
mining  companies?— A.  Yes,  I  do.  After  these  guards  left  the  Union  mill  their 
guns  were  boxed  up  and  shipped  down  to  Wallace  here. 

<}.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  what  have  your  personal  relations  been  with  the 
miners'  unions  since  you  have  been  manager?— A.  I  think  they  have  been  fairly 
good. 

Q.  Do  you  get  along  pleasantly  with  them  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes;  I  was  careful  not 
to  do  anything  to  offend  them. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  Jvly  er,  1899, 

TESTIMOFf  OF  ME.  JAMES  GAITN, 

Carpenter^  Wallace,  Idaho » 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  27, 1899, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  Gann  was  sworn  and  tes- 
tified as  follows  concerning  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Aelene  mining  dis- 
trict of  Idaho:  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  give  your  address  as  Wallace  now? — A.  Yes;  I 
am  a  son  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  or  were  you  engaged  in?— A.  Working 
around  the  mines  and  carpenter  work.  I  am  really  a  carpenter.  Sometimes! 
work  at  that  and  sometimes  around  the  mines. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  district?— A.  I  came  here  last  fall. 

Cj.  What  company  were  you  employed  with?— A.  The  Standard  for  a  while.  I 
got  hot  and  quit  and  went  to  Burke. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  Tiger  mine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  also  among  the  number  arrested,  were  jrou? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  may  begin  and  relate  what  took  place,  in  your  own  way.— A.  It 
was  on  the  4th  day  of  May  that  we  were  all  arrested  by  soldiers. 
How  many  were  arrested? — A.  There  must  have  been  300. 
For  what? — A.  I  never  learned. 
No  charges  preferred  against  you? — ^A.  No. 

How  long  were  you  confined  in  the  bull  pen  ? — A.  Seventy-six  days. 
Was  there  not  some  trouble  in  this  district  that  led  to  that  arrest  ? — A.  Sup- 
posed to  be ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  relate  a  history  of  that  trouble,  as  you  understand  it? — ^A. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  was  some  trouble  at  Wardner  with  the  miners  and 
oi)erators,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  their  mill  was  blown  up  and  a  couple  of 
men  were  killed — one  man  a  union  man  and  the  other  man  being  a  Bunker  Hill 
man,  they  claimed.  I  didn't  know  either  one  of  them.  So  the  soldiers  came  in 
and  they  came  right  up  to  Burke  and  aiTested  the  whole  of  us — ^arrested  every 
one  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  They  took  them  right  down  there  to  Ward- 
ner, just  as  they  came  out  of  the  mines— wet,  and  didn't  give  them  a  chance  to 
change  their  clothes  or  anything  else.  The  first  meal  we  got  was  the  next  day 
about  13  o'clock.  When  we  got  to  Wardner  they  put  us  in  an  old  stable,  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  May.  There  was  considerable  hay  in .  there  and  we  threw 
about  the  hay  and  made  as  good  a  bed  as  we  could.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of 
suffering  from  cold  that  night.  It  was  very  cold  here  that  night,  and  I  saw  sights 
there  that  would  make  a  man's  hair  raise  to  think  about  it.  I  saw  men  wallowing 
in  their  own' calls  of  nature,  because  they  would  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  rear. 
And  in  this  hay  there  was  some  striking  of  matches  and  it  was  very  dangerous, 
you  know,  about  catching  fire.  If  it  had  caught  fire,  some  one  would  have  been 
burned  up.  One  of  the  soldiers  stood  just  outside  the- stable  door,  and  you  just 
had  to  toe  the  mark  if  you  got  out  at  all.  I  saw  them  make  our  men  around 
there  work,  and  they  would  punch  them  with  the  bayonets.  I  worked  there  all 
but  8  or  9  days  of  the  time  I  was  in  there.  1  worked  in  the  kitchen.  I  refused  to 
work  at  the  start  unless  it  was  under  protest,  and  I  was  forced,  and  they  said  I 
could  consider  myself  forced.  Then  the  orders  came  that  any  man  who  worked 
in  the  kitchen  would  not  have  to  do  anything  else.  I  went  in  the  kitchen,  help- 
ing wash  dishes  and  one  thing  and  another.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  fared  a 
great  deal  better  than  lots  of  others.  Lots  of  them  could  not  get  anything  to 
eat.  Part  of  the  time  the  grub  was  good  and  part  of  the  time  it  was  horrible. 
Anyone  who  worked  in  the  kitchen  got  the  best,  of  course.  I  saw  men  punched 
there  with  bayonets  when  they  wouldn't  work;  when  the  negro  would  ^o  and 
tell  the  men  to  go  out  to  work  some  of  them  would  talk  back,  and  he  jabbed 

them  with  the  bayonet,  and  said,  '*  None  of  your back  talk  here."    I  saw 

one  man  with  a  bayonet  jab  that  was  over  half  an  inch  deep;  I  saw  it  when  he 

gulled  up  his  clothes.    Of  course,  the  sergeant  was  sent  for;  the  sergeant  or 
eutenant,  or  general,  I  don't  remember  who  he  was;  but  he  said,  '*That  is  all 
right;  that  is  what  they  are  made  for-,  they  are  no  good  unle.sd  they  are  used.*' 
They  got  very  poor  satisfaction  from  him.    That  is  all  I  know  about  the  bull  pen. 
Q.  Did  anyone  jab  a  bayonet  into  you?— A.  No,  I  gave  them  no  time-  when 
they  told  me  to  do  anything  I  jumped  right  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  exhibitions  of  extreme  cruelty  except  the  man  you 
mentioned  as  being  jabbed  with  the  bayonet? — A.  There  was  one  little  fellow 
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there — I  don't  know  his  name — who,  when  he  was  eating,  dropx)ed  his  plate  sonne 
way  or  another,  and  a  neero  made  him  pick  it  up,  and  pick  the  grub  up  that  was 
spilled  and  put  it  on  his  plate,  and  made  him  sitm  the  mud,  and  said,  ''  If  you  ^et 
up  until  you  eat  that  grub  I  will  fill  you  full  of  holes." 

Q.  About  Mike  Devine;  have  you  heard  something  about  him — the  man  that 
died  down  there? — A.  He  was  in  the  hospital,  he  told  me,  and  had  just  come  out 
and  gone  up  the  canyon.  He  came  down  here  to  get  a  tooth  pulled,  and  was 
arrested.  After  he  was  taken  down  to  the  bull  pen  he  took  a  relapse  and  died  in 
the  hospital.  He  wanted  me  to  come  and  wait  on  him,  but  they  would  not  allow 
it.    fie  wanted  to  come  to  the  sisters*  hospital  up  here. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  the  hospital? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  bull  x>en  hospital.  That  was 
the  last  time  I  could  see  him,  and  I  told  the  doctor  about  it,  and  he  said  it  would 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two;  and  I  said,  ''  You  know  that  man  is  spitting  up 
blood?"  He  said  lots  of  men  worse  than  he  was  were  walking  arouna  over  the 
country.    He  was  in  the  bull  pen  then. 

.  What  doctor  was  this? — A.  Some  doctor  there;  the  same  one  is  the^e  now. 
.  Dr.  Stratton? — A.  That's  the  man;  said  he  would  be  all  right  in  2  or  3  days. 
.  And  he  died? — ^A.  They  brought  him  away,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  the 
affair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle. )  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  cruelty  you  saw? — A.  I  might 
have  seen  some  other  little  incident  about,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  were  in  the  Dull  pen  when  Mike  Devine  was 
there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  when  he  died? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  or  not  he  asked  for  a  spiritual  adviser? — ^A.  Ho  had  a 
little  talk  with  me  about  this.  It  passed  off.  I  was  to  speak  about  it,  but  it 
I>assed  off,  as  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  hospital.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
asked  anyone  else  about  it  when  he  went  to  the  hospital. 

(j.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  was  denied  the  right  to  consult  a 
priest  or  preacher? — A.  No;  I  could  not  say  i)OBitively  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  acts  of  cruelty  were  brought  before  the 
physicians  there,  either  Dr.  France  or  Dr.  Stratton? — A.  There  was  a  distracted 
man  there  that  they  claimed  drowned  himself;  Mike  Johnson,  I  think  his  name 
was.  They  claim  he  drowned  himself,  and  some  claim  he  was  shot.  The  deputy 
said  right  away  he  was  shot,  and  the  deputy  is  there  now  that  told  that.  His 
name  is  Edmondson.  He  said  that  they  killed  Johnson;  shot  him  in  the  back  of 
the  head. 

Q.  Was  he  escaping? — ^A.  Supposed  to  be  escaping.  They  brought  him  up  to 
the  depot — Dr.  France  did.  He  was  going  to  send  him  to  the  asylum— that  was 
my  understanding  of  it — and  he  ran.  I  never  saw  the  man,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
heard  it.    I  heard  the  shots. 

Q.  He  jumped  in  the  river,  did  he? — A.  Yes;  and  went  down  200  or  300  feet, 
they  told  me. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Was  there  any  cruelty  practiced  on  you? — A.  No. 
Did  anyone  bayonet  you  or  strike  you? — A.  No. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)    Curse  you?— A.  I  was  abused.    I  was  called  a  —. . 

I  told  them  I  would  play  even  with  thepi  some  time  or  another.  The  fellow  that 
I  said  that  to  threw  down  his  gun,  but  I  got  away. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am. 
Did  you  go  to  Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April? — A.  I  did  not. 
You  stayed  where? — ^A.  Burke — until  aoout  half  past  1  o'clock;  then  my 
partner  and  I  came  down  here  and  went  to  the  lodge  that  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  you  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  influenced  by 
the  miners'  union  to  join  the  men  that  went  down  to  Wardner? — A.  No;  never  a 
word  was  said  to  me  about  it. 

S.  No  coercion  or  anything  of  that  character  brought  to  bear  on  you? — ^A.  No. 
.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  every  miner  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  he  would  ffo  or  stay? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  compulsion  on 
Canyon  Creek  or  in  Mullan.    I  know  there  was  none  in  our  case. 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  there  a  meeting  of  your  union  that  morning.— 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  top  men  and  miners  belong  to  the  same  union? — 
A.  The  top  men  belong  to  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  the  only  one.  They 
have  Saturday  night  meetings. 

Which  one  do  you  belong  to? — A.  Miners'  union. 


%. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Because  you  go  down  in  the  mine? — A.  Yes;  Injcause  I 
id( 


go  under  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  miners'  union  as 
a  whole,  or  different  lodges  of  the  miners'  union,  have  taken  any  action  looking 
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to  the  destruction  of  this  property  or  the  life  of  anyone?  Have  the  different  lodges 
of  the  miners'  union  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  the  blowing  up  of  this  prop- 
erty?— ^A.  No;  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  a  plan  of  action  until  the  crowd  got 
together  that  morning. 

Q.  It  was  a  kind  of  spontaneous  uprising,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  everyone  was  hus- 
tling when  the  hands  came  up. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Did  you  see  the  crowd  together? — A.  There  was  quite  a  few 
from  Burke.    Below  Burke  was  where  most  of  the  crowd  came  from  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  together?— A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  came  right  from  the 
depot.    I  was  standing  in  my  room  looking  out  through  the  door.  . 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you  to  go?— A.  I  was  not  there;  no  one  to  ask  me.  I  went 
to  go  to  work,  but  there  was  no  work;  and  I  went  to  my  room — my  partner  and 
I,  both. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  if  there  were  any  charges  preferred  against  you? — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask?— A.  I  asked  one  of  the  deputies  when  I  was  there  in  the 
bull  pen;  asked  him  to  find  out  what  I  was  charged  with.  The  warden  said  I 
was  held  by  the  United  States;  that  there  was  nothing  against  me  here. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sinclair  or  Dr.  France  ever  talk  to  you  tnere? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — A.  They  didn't  say  anything  except  ask  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Did  they  endeavor  in  any  manner  to  get  you  to  make  promises  of  anything? — 
A.  Yes;  asked  me  if  I  was  there,  and  where  I  was  and  how  I  could  prove  it,  and 
such  as  that.    I  didn't  blame  Sinclair  or  France  as  much  as  a  lot  of  them  did. 

Q.  Who  do  you  blame? — ^A.  Well,  I  blame  Uncle  Sam.  They  sent  the  soldiers 
here  uncalled  for.  A  crime  has  been  committed;  and  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
crime  as  anyone;  and  if  they  get  the  right  ones  they  should  be  punished.  That 
is  the  way  1  feel  about  it. 

Q.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  Uncle  Sam;  you  understand  Uncle  Sam  could  not 
and  would  not  interfere  here  unless  the  governor  of  the  State  had  requested  Uncle 
Sam  to  interfere? — A.  I  don't  suppose  that  they  would  have  sent  them  here  unless 
requested;  that  is  all  I  am  sore  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Do  you  believe  there  was  provocation  for  the  governor 
to  demand  troops  from  the  United  States  Government?— A.  No;  I  don't.  I  don't 
believe  there  would  have  been  any  more  trouble.  1  don't  know  fuiljr.  I  could 
not  say  what  would  be  done;  but  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  occasion  for  the 
troops  to  be  called  here  after  the  29th  of  April. 

Q.  The  governor  sent  the  troops  here  on  the  application  of  who? — A.  I  don't 
know;  I  judge  the  governor. 

Q.  Who  made  application  from  here  to  the  governor? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that;  I 
suppose  it  was  done  from  Wardner;  I  don't  know  whether  anyone  made  applica- 
tion from  here. 

Q.  I  mean  from  this  district;  not  necessarily  from  this  town? — A.  I  think  Dr. 
France,  the  coroner,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  together;  I  judge  they  called  for  the  troops. 
I  believe  they  had  the  matter  in  hand  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  condemn  the  crime  of  blowing  up  the  mill? — ^A. 
Of  course  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  that  enormous  crowd  of  men  could  have 
been  handled  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  soldiers?- A.  I  believe  they  could  have 

gotten  every  man  in  three  months,  if  they  hadn't  made  the  arrests  as  they  did. 
P  the  soldiers  had  not  been  here,  pretty  soon  the  men  would  have  come  out 
boldly,  thinking  the  matter  had  been  dropped,  and  they  could  have  gotten  every 
guilty  man  without  any  trouble  and  without  having  to  arrest  ail  of  them.  That 
IS  my  honest  opinion. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  a  great  many  guilty  men? — ^A.  Probably  there  may 
have  been,  but  it  don't  take  a  great  deal  to  start  off  powder.  Anyway,  I  believe 
there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  went  to  look  on  and  took  no  part  in  it ^  judging  from 
what  I  seen  and  heard  in  the  bull  pen.  I  believe  there  were  men  there  who  would 
not  take  a  hand  in  destroying  a  bit  of  property,  or  hurt  a  man  in  any  way. 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  in  the  bull  pen,  you  think  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Did  you  hear  anything  in  the  bull  pen  to  indicate 
that  tne  sympathies  of  these  men  were  against  the  blowing  up  of  the  property? — 
A.  I  have  heard  both  ways.    I  have  heard  men  make  remarl^  both  ways. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  in  that  respect? — A.  Well,  it  seems 
that  a  part  of  them  were  proud  of  the  act  and  some  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  very 
serious  thing.     I  don't  know  which  way  the  majority  would  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You,  yourself,  were  not  proud  of  it? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  would  be  proud  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  cause  for  complaint  is,  being  abused  by  the  Federal  soldiers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  negro  soldiers?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Yoti  were  confined  76  days  withont  cnarge  of  crime? 
A.  Yes.    As  1  told  Dr.  France,  I  don't  believe  I  was  treated  right.    I  was  never 
arrested  before  in  my  life,  and  I  am  41  years  old. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say? — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  anything 
about.    If  1  helped  you  in  giving  this,  all  right;  if  I  didn't,  it  will  not  do  any  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  that  Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Sinclair  are  good 
men  ana  not  at  all  to  blame,  do  you? — A.  I  believe  their  intentions  are  all  right, 
but  they  are  extreme. 

Q.  In  what  way? — ^A.  In  these  wholesale  arrests;  arresting  everyone  that  comes 
along. 

Q.  Dr.  France  and  Mr.  Sinclair  did  that,  did  they?— A.  They  had  it  done  by 
the  soldiers,  of  course.    Merriam  was  here  with  the  trooi)6. 

Q.  They  are  blamed  for  this  wholesale  arrest  of  men,  are  they? — A.  That  is  my 
understanding.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  Merriam  or  France  or  Sinclair.  I 
blame  whoever  sent  the  soldiers  here — treating  us  as  they  do. 

Q.  Would  he  have  sent  them  if  they  had  not  been  called  for?— A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  will  not  be  taken  away  untU  the  governor  of  the 
State  or  the  State  authorities  have  no  further  use  for  them?  Is  it  not  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  officials,  this  having  the  soldiers  here? — A.  I  never  thought 
about  it,  and  I  don't  kno4^  anything  about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  they 
can  keep  them  here  40  years.    I  will  not  bother  them  if  they  don't  bother  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  release  you  finally? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  were  convinced  that  you  were  not  guilty  of  participation  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  mill,  you  think? — ^A.  They  ought  to  know;  they  turned  me  loose. 
I  am  not  going  to  leave  here.  There  were  two  witnesses  there  before  them  that 
said  I  was  in  my  room  until  after  12  o'clock. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  Jvly  S7, 1899. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  HE.  JOHIT  A.  FIHGH, 

Mine  operator ,  Cceur  cTAlene  district,  Idaho. 

The  Bubcommission  on  mining  met  at  7.30  p.  m. ,  July  27, 1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  John  A.  Finch  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testi- 
fied as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Give  your  name,  residence,  and  business. — ^A,  John 
A.  Finch;  Spokane,  Washington;  mine  owner  and  oi>erator. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  you  interested  here? — A.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Standard  Mining  Ck)mpany;  this  mine  employs  200  men.  I  am  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Hecla  Mining  Comi>any,  employing  40  men.  I  am  president 
of  the  CoBur  d'Alene  Hardware  Company  and  of  the  White  &  Bender  Mercantile 
Comx>any. 

8.  And  you  have  been  operating  in  this  valley  how  lon^? — A.  Since  1887. 
.  Are  the  companies  with  which  you  are  connected  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho? — A.  The  Standard  Mining  Company  and  the  Hecla 
Company  are  both  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  I  am  connected 
with  2  or  3  other  companies,  but  they  are  employing  only  a  small  number  of  men 
at  this  time — the  Alhambra  Company  and  the  Sixteen  to  One. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  Sixteen  to  One  a  Standard  property?— A.  No;  we 
have  not  organized  a  comi)any.  It  is  a  prospect  at  present.  We  are  working  only 
8  or  9  men  there.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Standard  Comnany,  but  will  be  in  a 
separate  comi)any  when  we  get  that  far.  We  have  not  paia  for  the  property  yet; 
we  have  it  under  an  option  to  purchase.  I  came  here  in  the  summer  of  1887  with 
the  expectation  and  intention  of  opening  a  mine.  We  opened  what  afterwards 
became  the  Gem  mine,  at  Gem,  toward  Burke,  and  built  a  flume  and  tramway 
and  weU  there  and  worked  it  since  that  time  for  a  number  of  years. 

So  far  as  the  labor  situation  is  concerned,  we  never  had  any  trouble  here  until 
the  end  of  1891.  There  were  no  unions  formed  here,  as  I  remember  it,  until  early 
in  1891.  There  was  no  ill  feeling  between  the  mine  operators  and  the  men  work- 
ing for  them.  We  x>aid  $3.50  per  day  for  miners,  $3  j^t  day  for  carmen  and 
shovelers,  and  $3  and  $8.50  x>er  day  for  mill  men,  and  $4  and  $4.50  per  day  for 
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As  yon  have  probably  been  informed,  we  shnt  down  onr  mines  here  on  the  12th 
of  Jnne,  because  many  of  our  men  were  in  the  prison  at  Wardner  Junction  and 
because  the  other  men  who  were  out  would  not  sign  a  permit  or  take  out  a  permit 
from  the  State  authorities.  We,  the  mine  owners,  rather  felt  that  the  State 
authorities  were  severe  in  demanding  that  the  men  should  take  out  a  permit 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  work,  but  the  State  authorities  answered  that  a 
situation  like  this  in  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  required  drastic  remedies.  They  ask  of 
these  men,  as  a  prerec^uisite  to  obtaining  a  x>ermit  to  work,  a  statement  that  they 
were  not  concerned  m  the  riots  of  April  29  and  that  they  did  not  approve  of 
them,  and  that  they  believed  in  supporting  the  State  authorities  ana  law  and 
order.  That  was  all  they  asked.  In  other  words,  they  simply  demanded  that 
the  men  should  declare  themselves  good  citizens,  owing  an  allegiance  to  i^  State, 
before  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  work.  I  answered  that  many  of  the  men 
in  our  employ  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  law  and  order,  and  if  they  were 
not  prevented  by  fear  would  take  out  permits.  The  State  authorities,  however, 
were  very  firm  in  the  course  they  had  taken  at  that  time,  from  the  belief  that  the 
miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  had  proven  time  and  again  to  be  criminal 
organizations,  and  as  such  should  not  receive  the  countenance  of  the  State  officials. 
We  therefore  concluded  to  import  men  to  operate  our  mines,  and  sent  agents  to 
California,  Colorado,  Lake  Superior,  and  Missouri,  and  we  have  secured  several 
hundred  men,  who  are  at  work  here. 

Most  of  these  men  that  came  from  Missouri  have  earned  on  the  average  of  $2 
per  day,  and  paid  $5  per  week  for  their  board  there.  We  are  paying  them  $3.50 
per  day,  and  they  pay  $7  per  week  for  their  board.  They  are  naturally  rather 
pleased  with  their  situation  here,  and  we  hope  to  get  the  mines  in  this  country 
operating  to  their  full  capacity  again  in  probably  4  weeks*  or  2  months'  time. 
Personally  I  have  no  objection  to  union  labor.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  right 
of  men  to  organize  for  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit.  But  unionism  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alenes  has  been  more  or  less  socialism  and  anarchy,  tjrranny  and  law- 
lessness, owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders — while  some  were  undoubtedly 
good  men,  many  of  them  have  been  hot-headed  and  unreliable  and  unwise. 
They  have  had  supreme  power.  No  one  dared  for  a  moment  to  question  their 
power  or  even  criticise  their  exercise  of  it.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  destitution 
and  want  is  now  following  as  the  result  of  the  riots  of  Api-il  29. 

Several  hundred  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  mines  here,  in  our  mines 
and  other  mines,  are  now  wandering  all  over  this  country  looking  for  jobs.  I 
met  a  dozen  of  them  in  Rosslyn  a  week  ago,  beggmg  me  to  get  them  work.  I 
did  get  several  of  them  work  at  the  War  Eagle  mine.  Their  families  are  in 
more  or  less  destitute  circumstances.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  State 
authorities  have  been  harsh  in  their  measures  here,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  the 
good  citizens  who  have  some  stake  in  this  country  believe  that  x>eace  could  have 
been  restored  here  had  any  other  measures  than  these  been  adopted  by  the  State 
authorities.  Without  the  presence  of  troops,  men  could  not  have  been  arrested 
here;  there  would  have  been  fighting  all  along  the  line.  Even  if  they  had  had 
deputy  sheriffs,  40  or  50  of  them,  there  would  have  been  no  attempt  to  arrest  any 
of  these  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  there  on  the  29th  of  April.  The 
people  here  had  become  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  was  the  greatest  and  strongest  institution  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world;  that  they  thought  there  was  no  power  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
could  oppose  it  successfully;  and  many  of  them  still  think  that;  and  they  think 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  good  people  will  all  be  run  out  of  this 
country  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  will  again  have  supreme  control; 
and  many  of  the  men,  carpenters,  millwrights,  pump  men,  engineers,  and  others 
have  been  actuated  by  fear  in  refusing  to  take  out  permits  from  the  State  author- 
ities as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  work.  They  have  told  me  so  repeatedly. 
Many  of  the  mecnanics  working  for  us  here  are  just  as  good  as  you  will  find  any- 
where in  any  country  and  just  as  law-abiding  citizens,  but  they  are  thoroughly  in 
fear  of  this  tyrannical  organization  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had  had  supreme 
power  in  this  county. 

I  think  perhaps  that  is  rather  a  long  history  of  the  case.  If  you  gentleman 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions  based  upon  the  statements  I  have  made,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  so  far  as  I  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  What  is  the  commission  to  understand  from  the 
term  **  union  wages?  " — A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  all  men  work- 
ing under  ^ound. 

9.  How  IS  that  wage  arrived  at;  is  it  an  arbitrary  rate  fixed  by  the  miners' 
union  or  the  operators? — ^A.  By  the  miners'  union. 
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Q.  Without  consulting  the  employers? — A.  Without  consulting  the  employers. 
They  established  that  rate  in  1892.  The  fight  at  that  time  was  over  that  question. 
Prior  to  that  we  had  paid  $3  per  day  for  carmen  and  shovelers,  ^.50  per  day  for 
miners  and  pumpmen,  $4  per  day  tor  extra  good  timbermen,  and  §4  per  day  for 
blacksmiths.  They  demanded  that  all  men  working  under  ground  should  get 
$3.50  per  day.  We  answered  that  carmen  and  shovelers  were  not  skilled  men, 
and  that  it  merely  required  strength  to  push  a  car  or  handle  a  shovel  and  not  skill, 
and  that  they  were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  the  slrilled  miners. 
They  answered  that  by  saying  that  the  carmen  and  shovelers  took  the  same  risk 
of  life  and  limb  as  the  miners  in  the  mine  and,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  the 
same  pay.  We  answered  that  the  firemen  upon  the  locomotive  took  exactly  the 
same  risk  of  life  and  limb  as  the  engineer,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  get  work  at 
the  same  wages;  that  men  were  paid  the  world  over  for  skill  rather  than  for  mere 
brute  force  or  strength,  and  that  we  thought  $3.50  and  $3  were  good  wages  here, 
and  we  stood  on  that.  They  demanded  §3.50  per  day  for  all  men  under  ground, 
and  after  the  fight  here  in  1892  we  conceded  them  that,  and  have  since  paid  it; 
except  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company;  they  stood  out.  They  suspended 
operations  about  a  year,  and  were  idle,  and  claimed  that  their  ore  was  so  low 
grade  that  they  could  not  make  a  reasonable  profit  upon  their  investment  unless 
they  could  get  carmen  and  shovelers  at  $2.50  per  day  and  miners  at  $3  per  day. 
They  opened  their  mine,  I  think,  in  1895  on  that  basis,  and  have  worked  at  $2.50 
and  $3  per  day  since  that  time,  until  this  trouble  this  spring.  They  were  asked  by 
a  number  of  their  men,  who,  I  judge,  were  from  the  miners'  union  at  Wardner, 
for  an  increase  to  $3.50  X)er  day  all  around.  After  some  controversy  they  agreed 
to  pay  $3  x>er  day  for  carmen  and  shovelers  and  $3.50  for  miners.  This  offer  was 
refused  by  the  union,  and  there  was  considerable  contention  between  the  union 
men  and  the  nonunion  men  who  had  been  at  work,  until  the  event  of  the  29th  of 
April,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  mill  was  blown  up. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  union,  whenever  a  wage  scale  was  changed, 
to  agree  upon  the  change  themselves  and  then  inform  the  employer  of  it,  wnen 
they  wanted  to  enforce  it? — ^A.  I  think  1  may  say  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  regards  the  hours  of  labor  and  other  conditions  of  employment, 
that  they  change  to  any  extent? — A.  They  have  not  been  changed  to  any  extent; 
but  whenever  tney  see  fit  to  do  anything,  they  do  it  without  any  question. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union  how  were  the  wages  fixed;  by  the 
employer  or  the  miners? — A.  By  the  employer.  The  employer  fixed  the  wages 
before  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  action  of  the  union,  of  the  miners  fixing  their 
own  wage  scale  without  consulting  their  employers,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
employer  fixed  it  without  consulting  them  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  union? — 
A.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  in  each  case,  where  wages  go  up  and  down, 
for  each  side  to  meet  by  their  representatives  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  discuss 
the  matter  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  that  would  oe  satisfactory  and  just  and 
equitable  to  both  sides,  so  far  as  possible? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be  very 
desirable  indeed.    It  is  the  only  right  way  to  settle  disputes  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  union  that  would  propose  that,  follow  that  rule — ^would  it,  in  your 
juajnnent,  receive  recognition,  consideration,  and  respect  from  the  employers  of 
the  Coeur  d' Alenes? — A.  Yes;  it  would.  We  would  be  rather  better  pleased  to  have 
a  good  union  among  us  here,  among  our  men,  than  to  have  all  nonunion  men. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  could  then  talk  with  the 
leaders  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  all  points  that  might  arise  from  time 
to  time  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

O.  Is  it  your  opinion,  where  either  side  has  the  power  to  fix  the  scale  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  in  and  around  a  mine,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  done  without 
taking  into  account  carefully  the  interest  of  the  other  side — ^that  is  to  say,  you  can 
assume  if  one  side  or  the  other  has  the  power  to  enforce  a  certain  scale  of  wa^es 
that  that  scale  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  side? — A.  1  think  in  all  human  affairs 
there  should  be  two  sides,  and  that  there  are  bound  to  be  two  sides  to  every  dis- 
pute between  labor  and  capital,  and  that  both  sides  should  have  fair  considera- 
tion. Both  sides  usually  think  better  of  the  other  after  having  a  fair  and  just 
discussion  of  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  after  hearing  both  sides  each  side  offers 
to  throw  out  something  or  change  the  stand  he  has  taken.  It  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  free  and  open  discussion.  We  have,  therefore,  proposed  arbitration, 
because  in  many  cases  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  bringing  both  sides 
together.  Where  employers  have  full  arbitrary  power,  some  of  them  are  apt  to 
exercise  it  unjustly,  and  where  the  employees  have  srpreme  power  they  are  apt 
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to  use  it  unjustly  and  unfairly,  and  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  the  two  xx)wer8, 
if  i>ossible,  controlled  in  some  way  by  a  board  of  arbitration  under  State  authority. 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  any  decision  of  a  board  of 
arbitration.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  men  work  if  they  don't 
like  the  decision,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  hard  to  make  the  employers  throw 
open  their  mines  and  mills  if  they  don*t  like  it.  But  a  board  of  arbitration  might, 
in  bringing  the  two  sides  together,  cause  a  better  feeling  between  them  and  bring 
about  an  adjustment.  It  will,  of  course,  not  always  result  in  that  way,  but  often 
.  it  will. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  where  the  proper  feeling  exists  on  both  sides, 
with  discussion  and  conciliation,  each  making  an  honest  effort  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  of  each  and  every  dispute — ^that  such  disputes  are  usually  adjusted 
without  resort  to  arbitration? — A.  Yes;  usually  they  are.  Undoubtedly  the 
trouble  is  in  most  cases  that  one  side  or  the  other  is  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  you  spoke  of  discharging  2  men  for  certain  reasons.  Was 
there  any  resistance  offered  by  the  umon  against  the  discharge  of  these  men?— A. 
There  was  not. 

Q.  Yet  you  have  had  many  members  of  it  state  to  you  that  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  discharged  was  not  committed  by  them — that  is,  was  not  committed 
by  these  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  of  the  unions  here,  to  allow  their  men  to  be  discharged  with- 
out learning  the  cause  for  which  they  are  discharged  and  ascertaining  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  correct  and  well  placed? — A.  I  think  not.  The  union  always 
hears  the  complaint  of  the  man  who  nas  been  discharged,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
complaint  to  the  union.  They  usually  investigate  the  complaints  of  that  sort, 
and  if  they  find  that  a  man  has  been  unjustly  treated  they  usually  go  to  the  fore- 
man of  the  mine  and  demand  a  reme^,  and  if  the  man  has  not  oeen  paid  his 
original  wage  they  do  the  same  thing.  We  have  usually  adjusted  any  little  differ- 
ences without  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  where  a  man  is  charged  with  having  committed  some 
wrong  or  violated  some  rule  that  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  manager,  merit  his 
discharge — do  you  believe  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have  a  hearing  before  he  is 
discharged  hy  the  representatives  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  miners'  union?— 
A.  Yes;  I  think  if  a  man  has  been  wrongfully  discharged,  or  thinks  he  has  been 
wrongfully  discharged,  he  h£is  a  right  to  apply  to  those  a  little  higher  in  authority 
than  the  shift  boss  who  discharged  him;  and  if  it  appears  that  it  was  purely  a 
personal  matter  and  not  because  of  any  neglect  of  his  work,  I  think  he  should  be 
reinstated. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  believe  a  man  should  be  found  guilty  before  he  is 

Eunished? — A.  Yes.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  esx>ecially  in  this  country,  shift  bosses 
ave  been  loath  to  discharge  a  man  without  some  cause.  Of  course  they  are 
human  and  they  may  often  make  an  error  in  their  estimation  of  a  man  and  how 
he  is  working.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  shift  boss  should  discharge  a 
man  if  he  was  doing  his  work,  unless  there  was  some  personal  reason  between 
them. 

Q.  You  Ri)oke  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  went  to  Wardner  that  day  and 
who,  according  to  your  statement,  went  there  for  a  very  different  purpose  than 
the  purpose  which  was  accomplished.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  these  men  knew 
the  real  cause  of  their  visit  there  that  they  would  have  gone? — ^A.  I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  would  have  remained  away  if  they  had  known  what  was  going  to 
be  the  result  of  it:  they  had  no  stomach  for  it;  they  didn't  want  to  be  in  it.  it  is 
hard  to  tell,  of  course,  just  what  percentage  of  them  would  have  hidden  away. 
They  would  have  had  to  go  if  they  had  remained  in  sight,  because  the  men  who 
were  managing  the  affair  permitted  no  one  to  escape  that  they  knew.  They  sent 
notices  the  night  before  that  the  morning  shift  was  not  to  go  to  work,  and  none 
of  our  men  at  the  Standard  were  at  work  that  day.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
men  were  away.  Instead  of  coming  out  in  their  mining  clothes  in  the  morning, 
tiiey  were  dressed  up  more  or  less,  which  showed  that  they  must  have  been  noti- 
fied the  night  before  or  they  would  not  have  known  of  it. 

Q.  The  men  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  whether  they 
would  go  or  stay? — A.  They  certainly  were  not.  They  were  ordered  to  go,  ana 
they  had  to  go,  and  they  knew  it. 

Q.  Would  you  give  it  as  your  belief  and  opinion  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  miners  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  are  law  abiding? — ^A.  I  believe  a  large  majority 
of  them,  if  left  to  their  own  judgment  and  without  coercion  and  bad  leaders, 
would  be  law  abiding;  decidedly  I  do.  I  have  known  some  of  them  many  years, 
and  I  believe  them  very  excellent  men.    They  were  thoroughly  under  the  control 
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of  the  leaders  and  were  prepared  to  d6  anything  they  conld  do,  because  they  knew 
they  had  to  do  it,  and  they  knew  it  well. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  (Jem  mill  being  defended  by  some  one;  was  it  defended 
by  your  workmen  or  was  it  defended  by  deputies  or  troops? — ^A.  During  the  riot 
of  1892  our  Gem  mill  was  defended  by  John  Monahany,  our  foreman  at  that  time, 
and  by  a  number  of  the  minei-s  and  by  a  number  of  the  mill  men,  and  a  number 
of  hired  deputies — some  45  in  number. 

<J.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  working  at  your  mine  at  that  time  were  non- 
union men,  were  they? — ^A.  Yes.. 

Q.  And  the  same  at  your  mills? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  by  these  men  at  that  time  to  incite  this  trouble 
that  you  are  aware  of? — A.  There  was  not;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  was  the  alleged  cause  of  running  Conners  out  of 
the  country?  Of  what  had  he  been  guilty?  Too  hard  on  the  men? — ^A.  That  is 
^1  we  could  hear,  anyway.  I  think  the  truth  was,  although  we  had  no  strong 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  because  of  some  personal  grudge  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  ran  him  out;  and  they  took  that  means  of  gratifying  it.  I  don't 
think  the  union,  as  a  union,  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  instead  of  disavow- 
ing any  connection  with  it,  and  instead  of  doing  something  to  investigate  the 
charge,  they  let  the  matter  pass,  and  it  was  charged  to  the  union.  Of  course, 
that  increased  the  dread  of  the  people  here  of  its  power.  The  complaint  against 
Whitney  was  of  the  same  character — ^hard  on  the  men.  He  had  discharged  2  or 
3  men.  I  don't  know  that  any  complaint  was  made  about  that,  but  they  just 
concluded  they  didn't  like  him  there  and  w^ould  run  him  out. 

<^.  It  was  never  ascertained  by  any  inquiry  here  whether  it  was  the  miners' 
union  that  ran  him  out? — A.  No;  it  is  unknown  who  the  guilty  parties  were. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  at  your  mine  and  mill  on  April  29  last? — A.  I 
don't  just  remember,  but  I  have  a  list  here  of  those  who  were  working  and  those 
who  were  not  on  that  day.  We  had  shut  down  on  the  28th,  and  in  the  mine  there 
were  hardly  any  men  working  but  what  would  have  been  working  in  any  event 
that  day.  The  outside  men  were  generally  employed— engineers,  machinists, 
timbermen  at  the  sawmill,  sawmill  men,  etc.  It  would  hardly  be  a  fair  state- 
ment for  me  to  say  just  how  many  men  were  not  at  work,  because  they  would 
not  have  been  at  work,  anyway.  So  I  have  no  means  of  telling  how  many  men 
took  the  train  down  there  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  mine  on  that  day?— A.  No.  All  that  I  have  told  you,  or  a 
large  pai't  of  what  I  have  told  you,  has  not  been  of  my  own  seeing.  I  was  at 
Spokane  that  day. 

Q.  They  were  matters  of  common  report? — ^A.  Matters  of  common  report  and 
of  my  own  knowledge,  confirmed  in  many  cases  by  the  testimony  of  many  differ- 
ent men.  All  that  I  have  told  you  I  firmly  believe  to  be  true,  and  what  I  have 
told  yon  not  of  my  own  knowledge  I  believe  to  be  true  on  the  evidence  of  many 
credible  witnesses. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  permits,  and  in  that  connection  I  believe  you  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  State  authorities  had  been  unnecessarily  harsh? — A.  I  was  at 
fii'st  inclined  to  thuik  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  now? — A.  I  think  they  have  acted  right. 

Q.  You  have  changed  your  opinion? — A.  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  on  the 
representation  of  the  State  authorities,  about  two  or  three  things,  I  knew  a  great 
many  of  our  men  were  ^ood  men,  and  I  thought  they  should  allow  them  to  return 
to  work  without  requirmg  them  to  subscribe  to  this  sworn  statement  as  to  their 
whereabouts  on  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  test  to  have  required  that  the 
men  should  not  have  participated  in  thatriot,andthathe  does  not  countenance  or 
believe  in  force,  and  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  labor  union  pursuing  that 
sort  of  policy? — A.  I  think,  x)erhaps,  that  would  have  been  far  enough,  and  I  made 
that  statement,  I  think,  on  one  occasion,  to  some  of  the  State  officials,  and  they 
answered  that  in  their  opinion  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeurd'Alenes  had  proven 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  a  criminal  organization;  that  they  were 
ready  for  crime  of  any  sort  as  organizations,  and  that  they  must  therefore  demand 
that  the  men  sever  their  connection  with  these  criminal  organizations,  which 
were  simply  masked  under  the  name  of  miners'  unions.  They  said  they  must 
stick  to  this  demand  and  never  allow  any  man  to  work  here  who  had  belonged  to 
these  organizations  until  he  had  first  disavowed  his  allegiance  to  them  and 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  criminal  acts  these  organizations  had  done. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  legal  inquiry  in  any  court  of  justice  anywhere  or  before 
any  tribunal  in  which  theseminers' unions  have  been  proven  to  be  criminal  organi- 
sations, or  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  general  condition  which  ha^ 
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existed  and  which  you  have  told  about  and  dwelt  upon  here  at  Bome  len^h? — ^A. 
No  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has  had  any  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the 
case  of  the  miners*  unions,  noi  have  they  inquired.  But  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  what  many  people  know  about  the  circumstances  and  the  situation. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  miners'  union  are  law-abiding  men — good  men,  I  think,  jrou  expressed 
it? — ^A.  Law-abiding  naturally;  but  if  led  by  oad  leaders,  by  unfair  representa- 
tions, and  being  more  or  less  uneducated  and  more  or  less  incapable  or  judging 
for  themselves — ^by  all  of  these  things  they  cease  to  be  law-abiding  citizens  ana 
follow  their  leaders,  because  they  are  sworn  to  do  so.  If  left  alone  they  would 
naturally  be  good  citizens. 

O.  And  you  are  now  firmly  convinced  upon  consideration  of  the  matter  that  a 
test  which  would  have  permitted  these  members  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
raid  on  April  29  to  return  to  work  would  not  have  been  effective  and  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose;  it  would  not  have  resulted  in  restoring  order  and 
securing  justice  to  all  concerned? — ^A.  No;  it  would  not  have  secured  peace  and 
justice  in  this  county.    That  is,  of  course,  my  opinion  merely. 

Q.  I  have  had  occasion  once  before  to  call  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation and  the  terms  upon  which  those  permits  are  allowed.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  noticed  it  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  for  the 
permit  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  proclamation  itself.  I  will  read  you 
what  I  have  reference  to.     ^Reads  from  copy  of  proclamation  of  May  8,  1899:) 

"  Parties  applying  for  sucn  permits  must  be  prepared,  first,  to  deny  all  partici- 
pation in  the  riots  of  April  29,  1899;  second,  to  deny  or  renounce  membership  in 
any  society  which  has  incited,  encouraged,  or  approved  of  said  riots  or  other  vio- 
lation of  the  public  law. ' 

And  each  applicant  is  required  to  sign.     [Beads:] 

**I  did  not  participate  actively  or  otherwise  in  the  riots  which  took  place  at 
Wardner  on  the  29th  of  April,  1899.  Believing  that  the  crimes  committed  at 
Wardner  on  said  date  were  actively  incited,  encouraged,  and  perpetrated  by 
means  of  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.'' 

(^.  So  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  is  required  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ine 
umon? — A.  Yos. 

Q.  Ho  must  say  ho  believes  that  it  was  actively  incited  by  the  miners'  union  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereas  in  the  proclamation  it  simply  says  that  he  must  renounce  mem- 
bership in  any  society  which  has  incited,  etc.,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  went  further  than  the  proclamation  itself.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  the  application  is  not  a  pretty  severe 
test? — A.  I  have  stated  to  the  State  authorities  that  I  thought  their  requirements 
rather  severe,  in  that  they  made  a  demand  that  the  men  disavow  their  allegiance 
to  the  miners'  unions  here,  and  say  that  they  believe  the  unions  to  be  criminal, 
whether  they  have  been  proven  so  or  not.  The  State  authorities  answered  that 
such  riots  and  occurrences  as  took  place  here  on  the  29th  of  April,  wholesale  de- 
struction of  property,  capturing  a  train,  murdering  2  men,  and  the  outrageous 
and  tyrannical  action  of  the  miners'  unions,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  apply 
drastic  measures,  and  they  felt  that  there  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  men 
in  this  county;  and  while  they  didn't  expect  a  complete  change  in  all  the  people 
of  the  county,  they  thought  there  should  be  a  lot  of  new  people  brought  in  to  leaven 
the  minds  and  belief  that  existed  here.  You  gentlemen  who  live  far  away  can 
hardly  imagine  the  situation  that  has  existed  nere.  Such  a  thing  as  enforcing 
the  law  has  been  very  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  Everybody  aclmowledged  the 
omplete  and  absolute  sway  of  the  miners'  unions;  and  any  act  which  they  didnt 
disavow  it  was  thought  met  their  approval,  and  therefore  nobody  tried  to  criti- 
cise very  much  even  the  murder  of  Kneebone  and  the  murder  of  Whitney.  It 
seemed  to  be  understood  that  they  better  not  talk  about  it  too  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  denunciation  of  the  riots  of  April  29  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  miners*  union;  any  public  comment  in  this  region  at  all  by  the 
miners'  union? — A.  No;  no  public  disapproval  except  through  the  organ  that  is 
supposed  to  represent  them  and  their  views.  I  think  their  paper  here,  the  Tribune, 
has  repeatedly  denounced  the  occun*ence  of  that  day  as  criminal  and  wrong. 

Q..  The  effect  of  this  permit  order  must  necessaiily  be,  if  continued  in  force,  to 
destroy  the  miners'  unions  as  they  now  exist  here,  and  to  drive  the  members  out 
of  this  district,  must  it  not? — A.  It  will  undoubtedly,  unless  they  subscribe  to  it — 
if  they  fail  to  disapprove  of  these  acts  and  express  their  belief  that  these  acts  are 
criminal.  If  they  oelieve  that  the  acts  are  criminal  and  disapprove  of  them,  then 
they  can  have  no  objection  to  signing  the  application. 

Q.  They  don't  require  the  application  without  they  belong  to  the  miners' 
union? — A.  Yes;  outside  men  have  to  sign  another  paper. 
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Q.  So  that  the  effect  will  be  to  destroy  the  miners'  union  and  compel  the  mem- 
bers to  g[0  somewhere  else? — ^A.  That  wonld  be  the  effect  of  it;  yes.  Of  course  if 
they  believe  the  miners'  union  was  responsible  for  those  acts,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  so  in  these  words,  and  if  they  do,  that  they  can  secure 
work  here.  It  is  only  by  expressing  their  belief  that  the  organization  is  a  crimi- 
nal organization  that  they  can  now  obtain  work. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  order  have  been  restored  after  the  riot  of  April  29, 
unless  a  call  for  tne  military  was  made  by  the  governor? — A.  I  think  order  was 
restored  that  night,  and  if  they  had  undertaken  to  arrest  any  of  these  men,  it  might 
not  ha/e  been  necessary  for  the  military;  but  they  neglected  it  just  as  they  did  in 
other  cases;  they  let  them  go  and  said  nothing;  let  them  go  scott  free. 

Q.  And  arrest  means  banishment,  of  course? — A.  If  that  is  what  it  means,  then 
of  course  there  was  no  other  course  under  heaven  to  restore  order  here,  or  peace, 
except  by  the  introduction  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  because  l^e  State 
troops,  I  think,  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  State  troo]fs  available? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Could  or  would  vigorous  action  upon  the  part  of  local  authorities  in  this 
county,  in  your  judgment,  have  prevented  the  not? — A.  I  believe  that  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  and  the  county  commissioners,  vigorous  and 
determined  action,  would  have  prevented  the  riots  on  that  day.  By  that  I  mean, 
if  they  had  sworn  in  deputies  known  to  be  law  and  order  x>eople,  citizens  of  good 
standing  here;  if  they  had  sworn  in  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies,  I  believe  they 
could  have  prevented  that  riot. 

<^.  In  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  you  have  portrayed  as  existing  in 
this  district,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  the  sheriff  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  have  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  people,  not  controlled,  as  you  have 
stated  here,  by  these  labor  organizations? — ^A.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  do 
much  in  this  part  of  the  county.  They  might  have  secured  quite  a  number  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  cbunty,  far  removed  from  here.  I  doubt  if  they  could 
have  secured  a  sufficient  number  in  this  end  of  the  county  to  have  contended 
with  the  vast  number  of  men  who  went  there.  Of  course,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
vast  numbers  there  as  the  power  they  would  have  shown  and  what  they  would 
have  undertaken.  A  great  many  of  the  men  there  simply  went  to  swell  the 
crowd,  and  stood  around  the  depot  and  took  no  active  part  in  the  riots.  There 
were  probably  300  or  400,  men  who  stood  around  the  depot.  You  understand  I 
don't  know  any  of  these  things  of  my  own  knowledge;  simply  what  I  have 
learned. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of  men  have  been  unnecessarily  arrested  and 
incarcerated  in  the  bull  pen,  so  called,  and  that  they  have  been  kept  there 
unnecessarily,  without  charges  pi*ef erred  against  them  in  any  way,  and  that  it 
has  amounted  to  persecution.  Do  you  know  anvthing  bearing  upon  that? — ^A. 
While  it  is  rather  hard  for  me  to  form  any  definite  impression  or  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  how  much  injustice  has  been  done,  that  some  injustice  has  been 
done  it  may  be  taken  for  granted;  but  it  was  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  were  800  or  900  men  on  that  train  that  morning,  and  while  they 
were  not  all  engaged,  actively,  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill  or  the  killing  of 
anybody,  they  were  there,  and  it  was  a  very  dimcult  matter  to  know  what  to  do 
under  such  a  terrible  situation,  and  the  State  authorities  were  confronted  by 
these  unusual  conditions,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  I  suppose,  that 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  arrest  all  of  these  men  so  far  as  they 
could  do  so,  and  of  course  they  may  have  arrested  many  of  those  who  had  not 
been  upon  the  train  that  day;  but  they  thought  and  believed  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  doing  so  from  the  fact  that  the  men  belonged  to  the  organizations. 

Q.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts  must  necessarily  result  in  a  great  deal  of  injus- 
tice and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  miners? — A.  That  is  unavoidable  and  inevita- 
ble, and  an  occurrence  of  this  magnitude  must  necessarily  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  to  some  one.  These  men  will  not  tell  who  are  the  ringleaders.  They 
are  sworn  members  of  the  organizations,  and  they  know  it  would  be  as  much  as 
their  lives  are  worth  to  tell  whatever  they  may  know.  They  have  endeavored,  all  of 
them,  to  refrain  from  telling  anything,  and  this  is  particularly  due  to  fear  on  the 
part  of  many  of  them.  They  knew  that  they  would  be  known  as  informing  wit- 
nesses in  these  cases  against  the  union,  and  that  they  would  be  hounded  out  of 
every  camp  where  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  power  in  this  western 
country,  and  that  they  could  not  obtain  employment  anywhere,  and  that  their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  anywhere;  and  they  were  so  firmly  imbued  with  that  idea  and 
belief  that  they  would  not  tell  the  State  authorities,  and  will  not  do  so  now,  who  the 
real  ringleaders  and  the  g^uilty  parties  are;  and  on  that  account  the  State  authori- 
ties have  had  to  hold  a  great  many  of  them.  They  have  endeavored  to  and  have 
liberated  seveial  hundred  of  them,  and  would  like  to  liberate  a  great  many  more 
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if  they  knew  just  who  to  liberate.  I  have  no  doubt  from  talks  I  have  had  with 
them  that  they  feel  the  injustice  that  is  being  inflicted  upon  some  of  these  men, 
and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  there  was  some  way  of  avoiding  the  continuance  of 
that  injustice.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  me  and  to  others  many 
times.  They  have  no  wish  to  do  any  injustice  to  anyone.  They  say, "How 
would  it  profit  us  to  do  injustice?  We  simply  desire  that  crime  shall  be  punished, 
and  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  of  the  criminals  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  circumstances  are  difficult  and  unusual,  and  >ye  must  do  the  best  we  can 
under  such  circumstances."  They  meet  every  argument  with  remarks  of  that 
sort. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  the  members  of  the  union  were  sworn 
to  tollow  their  leaders.  That  is  something  unusual  in  labor  organizations.  In 
labor  organizations  of  which  I  have  knowledge  they  iTile  by  majorities,  and 
sometimes  by  a  three-fourths  majority,  and  are  not  sworn  to  follow  their  leaders. 
Do  you  know  that  they  are  sworn  to  follow  their  leaders  in  the  unions  here? — 
A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  stating  that  what  little  I  know  about  the  organiza- 
tions here  is  what  I  have  been  told.  The  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
are  controlled  by  what  is  called  the  central  union,  representing  the  unions  at 
Burke,  G^em,  Mullan,  etc.;  just  what  the  powers  of  the  central  union  are  I  don't 
know;  I  can  not  say  definitely,  because  I  don't  know;  but  that  the  central  union 
has  a  very  large  power  I  have  no  doubt  from  occurrences  that  have  taken  place, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  procedure  in  the  unions  here  a  few 
men  run  the  w^hole  machine.  A  majority  of  the  men  in  the  halls  during  the 
meetings  had  nothing  to  say;  a  majority  of  them  never  opened  their  mouths 
during  the  meetings;  a  few  did  all  the  work  and  ran  the  whole  thing.  The  central 
union  was  composed  of  2  delegates  from  each  of  the  other  unions,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  it  held  its  meetings  when  and  where  it  chose.  I  am  stating  this  without 
actual,  positive  knowledge,  but  these  matters  are  well  known  here  and  you  can 
satisfy  yourselves  from  other  witnesses  who  perhaps  may  know  more  accurately 
than  I  do  the  exact  machinery  of  the  unions. 

I  don't  think  that  any  fair-minded  man,  knowina^  the  occurrences  that  have  taken 
place  here  during  the  past  several  years,  would  doubt  that  the  members  of  every 
union  in  the  Cceur  d*Alenes  would  obey  the  orders  of  their  leaders.  Many  of 
them  I  have  known  would  readily  sign  this  permit  application,  and  were  ready 
to  do  so,  but  they  waited  until  the  president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
had  been  heard  from,  and  he  ordered  them  not  to  do  it,  and  tiiey  have  refrained 
from  taking  out  permits,  many  of  them,  because  of  this  order,  and  he  is  simply 
the  president  of  the  federation,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  unions  here.  You 
can  therefore  imagine  how  much  more  absolute  and  peremptory  would  be  the 

gower  of  the  leaders  living  here,  and  directly  connected  with  the  central  union 
ere,  when  they  obey  so  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  few  men  make  all  the  motions  and  control  the  deliberations 
of  the  miners*  union.  Are  they  any  different  in  that  respect  from  other  organiza- 
tions of  men — apolitical  organizations,  fraternal  and  legislative  bodies,  etc.?  Don't 
a  few  control  in  all  of  these  bodies? — ^A.  It  is  of  course  true  that  in  all  large 
bodies,  political,  social,  or  fraternal,  a  few  men  do  all  the  business,  put  the 
motions,  etc.,  but  I  think  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  that  is  perhap?  a  good  deal 
more  true  of  our  organizations  here,  from  what  I  can  learn  fron:  various  mem- 
bers with  whom  I  have  talked,  than  is  generally  the  case.  You  must  understand 
I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  from  what  I  have  been  told.  I  have 
never  been  a  member  and  was  never  admitted  t>o  their  halls  during  their  meetings 

Q.  You  don't  testify,  then,  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  men  are  sworn  to 
follow  their  leaders,  do  you? — ^A.  I  don't;  no. 

Q.  Aie  your  companies  independent  of  any  consolidations  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  your  industry? — A.  Yes;  we  are  as  we  have  been  for  several  years. 
We  are  not  consolidated  directly  or  indirectly  with  anybody,  and  we  owe  no 
allegriance  or  duties  to  anybody  outside  of  our  own  companies.  We  have  been  in 
existence  some  9  or  10  years. 

Q.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  interested  in  your  company,  and  has  no 
control  in  its  affairs,  has  it? — ^A.  No;  none  whatever.  The  reason  we  call  one  of 
our  companies  the  Standard  company  was  because  one  of  the  claims  imder  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  mine  extends  was  called  the  Standard  claim.  Another 
was  the  Banner  claim.  We  named  the  company  after  the  Standard  claim,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  claim,  in  value,  of  the  group. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
controlling  interest  or  any  interest  in  any  of  the  mining  properties  in  this  district? 
— ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  have  no  connection,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  with  any  company  ()X>erating  in  this  connlry.  I  know  that  in  various 
speeches  of  labor  leaders  they  have  stated  the  Bnnker  Hill  was  a  Standard  Oil  cor- 
poration, owned  and  controlled  by  the  Standard  Dil  Comiwiny,  either  as  a  company 
or  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  on  one  occasion, 
not  knowing  bnt  there  might  be  some  tmth  in  that,  I  asked  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
president  of  the  Banker  Hill  Company,  if  there  was  any  tmth  in  the  statement 
that  was  going  the  rounds  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  magnates  held  some 
stock  in  tne  Bunker  Hill  Company,  and  he  told  me  there  was  no  truth  in  it  what- 
ever; that  they  never  had  owned  any  stock  in  the  business  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the  Standard  Oil 
Gomi)any  magnates  were  interested  in  his  company  or  not. 


Walijicr,  Idaho,  J'uly  ss,  1899, 

TESTIMOITT  OF  HE.  CHAELES  A.  EBVDf , 

Deputy  clerk  of  the  distinct  court  of  Shoahone  County,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m.,  July  28, 1899,  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Chairman  Bell  presiding.  The  witness,  Charles  A.  Ervin  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  the  decision  of  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial 
district  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  matter  of  an  information  for  the  removal  of 
certain  county  officers  for  neglect  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  labor  troubles 
in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Ervin? — A.  Deputy 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial  in  the  district  court  of  this  district  sitting  in  and  for  this 
county  involving  the  right  of  the  county  commissioners  and  sheriff  to  hold  their 
respective  offices,  recently? — ^A.  We  did. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ori^nal  is  on  file,  is  it? — ^A.  No;  the  opinion  is  not  on  file  in  either  case; 
simply  an  opmion  in  writing  delivered  by  the  court. 

Q.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  delivered  in  this  case? — ^A.  I 
siibmit  a  copy  I  wrote  from  the  original. 

Q.  Is  the  judgment  based  on  that  opinion  in  full  force? — A.  The  judgment  is 
based  on  that  opinion. 


Q.  In  this  county? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Th 


The  same  judgment  applies  to  both  cases,  based  on  the  same  reasons? — ^A. 
Yes.    The  jud^nent  has  been  entered  in  both  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Are  all  the  charges  against  the  officers  contained  in 
that  paper  as  given  to  the  court? — ^A.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  read  this  paper; 
only  what  I  heard  the  judge  read  himself.  Each  specification  is  mentioned  in 
this  opinion,  and  he  ruled  on  each  one. 

Q.  Now,  these  officers  were  ousted  and  new  officers  have  been  appointed? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  are  now  acting? — ^A.  Yes. 

(The  copy  of  the  decision  above  described  is  as  foUows:) 

In  the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  in  and  for 
Shoshone  County.  Samuel  H.  Hay<5,  plaintiff,  v.  Moses  S.  Simmons,  William 
Boyle,  and  William  R.  Stimson,  members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  defendants;  and  Samuel  H.  Hays,  plaintiff,  v,  James 
D.  Young,  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  defendant. 

These  two  cases  are  both  founded  upon  Revised  Statutes  7459,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed of  together,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  alleged  against  the  defendant  Young  are 
also  alleged  with  others  against  the  defendants  Simmons,  Boyle,  and  Stimson, 
and  the  principles  governing  both  cases  are  alike. 

The  information  nled  in  this  court  against  said  defendants  charges  each  of  them, 
in  their  official  capacity,  with  having  willfully,  knowingly,  and  corruptly  failed, 
neglected,  and  refused  to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective 
offices. 

The  specifications  of  official  neglect  of  duty  alleged  against  the  defendant  com- 
missioners consists: 

(a)  In  a  failure  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  of  Shoshone  County  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  1899,  as  required  by  law. 
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(b)  In  failing  to  make  a  list  of  jurors  as  required  by  law. 

(c)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  sheriff. 

(d)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  tax  collector. 

(e)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  assessor. 
(/)  In  approving  an  insufficient  bond  of  the  treasurer. 

(hjhyi)  In  allowing  and  paying  to  the  sheriff  commissions  on  money  by  him 
collectea  for  State  and  county  licenses. 

(j)  In  approving  and  paying  a  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  bringing  5  prisoners  from 
Murray  to  Wallace. 

(k)  In  permitting  liquor  licenses  to  be  issued  without  application  therefor  or 
bonds  being  required. 

(w)  In  failing  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  and  suppress  a  riot  which,  it  is 
alleged,  occurred  in  said  county  on  April  29, 1899. 

The  specifications  of  official  neglect  of  duty  alleged  against  the  defendant 
sheriff  consists: 

(a)  In  neglecting  to  intercept  or  arrest  persons  alleged  to  have  destroyed  certain 
property  belonging  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating 
CJompany  at  Kellogg,  in  this  county,  on  April  29, 1899. 

(b)  In  neglecting  to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent  and  suppress  a  riot  which,  it 
is  alleged,  occurred  in  said  county  on  April  29, 1899. 

The  defendant  commissioners,  answering  specifications  a  and  &,  deny  the  same 
and  as  justification  allege  that  an  election  was  held  in  said  county  in  {November, 
1898,  to  determine  the  county  seat  of  said  county;  that  at  such  election  Wallace 
was  selected  as  the  future  county  seat;  that  on  the  second  Mondav  of  January, 
1899 — the  time  for  holding  the  first  meeting  of  said  board— the  records  and  officers 
of  said  county  were  at  Murray;  that  a  suitable  building  had  not  been  provided  at 
Wallace,  and  no  vault  or  proper  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  the  county 
records  had  been  provided  at  Wallace;  that  all  the  county  business  of  said  county 
was  being  transacted  at  Murray,  the  former  county  seat,  and  that  the  outgoine 
county  attorney,  C.  W.  Beale,  informed  the  board  that  it  was  proper  to  hold  said 
first  meeting  at  sucn  former  county  seat,  and  that  in  so  holding  the  said  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  jury  list  was  by  them  made,  they  acted  honestly  and  in  good 
faith  and  under  legal  advice. 

In  answer  to  specifications  o,  d,  e,  and  /,  they  deny  the  allegations  and  allege  the 
Qualifications  of  the  sureties  ujxjn  the  bonds  approved,  and  as  justification  allege 
that  such  bonds  were  submitted  to  the  county  attorney,  who  advised  them  that 
the  same  were  good  and  sufficient  and  in  accordance  with  law,  and  that  in  the 
approval  of  such  bonds  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specifications  g,  /i,  and  i,  the  defendants  deny  that  in  approving  the 
account  of  the  sheriff  for  commissions  on  the  collection  of  moneys  for  State  and 
county  licenses  they  acted  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  and  allege  that  in 
approving  such  account  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specification  y,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully, 
or corruptlyapproved  the  account  of  the  sheriff  for  bringing  5  prisoners  from 
Murray  to  Wallace,  and  allege  that  in  approving  the  same  they  acted  judicially. 

In  answer  to  specification  )c,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully, 
or  corruptly,  or  at  all,  permitted  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  issued,  and 
deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  or  at  all,  permitted  said  licenses 
to  be  issued  without  application  or  bond,  as  required  by  law. 

In  answer  to  specification  n,  the  defendants  deny  that  they  had  any  information 
of  a  contemplated  riot,  and  deny  that  they  knew  that  the  sheriff  of  said  county 
had  failed  to  take  proper  precaution,  or  any  precaution,  to  prevent  the  same,  and 
deny  that  they  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly  failed,  neglected,  or  refused  to 
supervise  the  official  conduct  of  said  sheriff,  and  deny  that,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  said  sheriff  or  of  these  defendants,  a  riot  occurred  in  the  town  of  Kellogg  on 
April  29, 1899,  and  allege  that  said  board  were  not  informed  that  a  riot  would  take 
place  at  that  place,  or  any  other  place,  and  deny  that  they  had  power  or  authority 
to  direct  the  sheriff,  or  had  control  over  the  sheriff,  or  that  they  were  in  session, 
or  could  have  acted  in  the  premises. 

Defendants  affirmatively  allege  in  answer  to  the  information  as  a  whole  that 
each  and  every  act,  matter,  and  thing  charged  in  said  information,  if  done  by  the 
defendants,  was  done  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  were  honestly  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  said  offices,  and  that  they  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  m  all 
their  official  acts,  acted  honestly  and  without  corrupt  or  improper  motive,  and, 
as  they  believed,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  county 
of  Shoshone  and  the  people  thereof,  and  without  benefit  to  themselves. 

The  defendant  Young,  as  answer  to  the  information,  admits  the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company 
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on  April  29,  1890,  and  denies  that  he  neglected  or  refnsed  to  interfere,  or  arrest, 
any  of  the  parties  destroying  said  property,  and  denies  that  he  connived  or  assisted 
in  the  destruction  of  said  property,  and  denies  that  during  said  destruction  2  per- 
sons were  killed  and  murdered. 

The  defendant,  further  answering,  denies  that  armed  men  proceeded  to  the  town 
of  Kellogg  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  property  and  for  the  purpose  of  assault- 
ing, maltreating,  or  driving  out  of  said  mines  the  employees  of  tne  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Comi>any,  and  denies  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  said  armed  men,  or  that  any  trouble  was  likely  to 
occur,  and  denies  that  he  neglected,  knowingly,  willfully,  or  corruptly,  to  take 
proper  steps  to  prevent  said  disturbance  or  protect  property  or  employees,  and 
denies  that  such  armed  persons  killed  or  murdered  the  alleged  John  Schmidt  or 
James  Cheyne,  and  denies  that  he  neglected  or  refused,  knowingly,  willfully,  or 
corruptly,  to  take  steps  or  do  anything  looking  to  the  arrest  or  detention  or  the 
X)ersons  engaged  in  the  violation  of  law  as  alleged  in  the  information. 

And  alleges  that  in  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  of  April  29  he 
endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully  and  honestly  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

These  answers  of  the  defendants  present  two  issues  for  decision — first,  did  the 
defendants  neglect  to  perform  their  official  duties;  second,  if  so,  were  they  justified 
in  their  acts? 

The  proceeding  under  section  7459  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  is  not  a 
criminal  proceemng.  It  is  purely  a  statutory  proceeding,  and  to  the  statute  we 
must  look  to  ascertain  what  is  required  to  sustain  the  information  brought  under 
this  section. 

As  applicable  to  the  allegations  in  the  two  informations  in  these  cases,  we  find 
that  section  7459  provides:  "  That  when  an  information  in  writing,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  any  person,  is  presented  to  the  district  court,  alleging  that  any  officer 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  official 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  the  couH  must  cite  the  party  charged  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  proceed  to  hear  in  a  summary  manner  the  information  and 
evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  same  and  the  answer  and  evidence  by  the 
paily  informed  against. "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  statute  requires  the  plamtiff 
to  show  that  the  defendant  has  refused  or  neglected  to  perform  the  official  duties 
pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  powers  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  this  State  are  statutory 
and  limited,  and  such  board  can  exercise  only  those  powers  granted  to  them  by 
statute,  and  when  the  defendants  accepted  the  office  of  county  commissioner  it 
was  their  duty  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  power  conferred  ujwn  them  by 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  without  such  effort  on  their  part  they  themselves 
would  show  their  unfitness  and  incompetency  to  hold  such  public  office. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  is  the  financial  and  Dusiness  agent  of  the 
county.  They  have  supervision  over  all  county  officers  and  have  f uU  power  to  do 
and  perform  all  acts  and  things  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  full  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  county  government.  They 
hold  their  office  under  the  law  and  are  bound  by  the  law. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  will  not  excuse  a  person  from  obeying  its  commands,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  a  public  officer  whose  duties  and  x)owers  are  purely 
statutory. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  this  court  to  lend  judicial  sanction  to  mis- 
conduct in  office  because  some  other  officer  has  established  a  rule  of  action  of  his 
own  without  the  sanction  of  law  and  in  utter  disregard  of  its  provisions.  Sec- 
tion 7459  fixes  the  duty  of  the  court,  and  it  is  that  if  the  charge  be  sustained,  and 
in  this  case  if  the  evidence  prove,  that  the  defendants  have  refused  or  neglected 
to  perform  the  official  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  as  specified, 
then  a  decree  should  be  entered  depriving  such  x>ersons  of  their  office.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  intent,  but  a  failure  or  neglect  to  p^i^orm  the  duties  imposed  by  law 
upon  such  officers.  There  are  no  words  of  qualification  in  the  statute,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  words  the  court  has  no  x)ower  to  supply  them.  It  is  alike  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  obey  this  legislative  command  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defend- 
ants to  perform  their  official  duties.  , 

Public  officers  ought  to  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office  which  they  accept, 
and  at  least  ought  to  show  some  disposition  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those 
duties. 

Neglect  in  the  sense  of  this  statute  is  a  failure  to  do  what  is  required,  and  may 
result  from  a  corrupt  motive  or  incompetency. 

By  this  act  the  legislature  did  not  contemplate  the  removal  of  an  officer  for 
slignt  or  trivial  neglect  of  official  duty,  but  did  intend  that  when  the  acts  disclose 
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a  failure  to  perform  a  duty  strictly  imposed  by  law,  and  that  such  duty  is  of  such 
a  character  that  the  officer  must  know  his  official  obligation,  then  a  neglect  to 
perform  forfeits  the  right  to  such  office. 

In  view  of  these  general  principles,  let  us  examine  the  charges  and  evidence 
offered  in  support  thereof: 

The  pleading  admit  and  the  evidence  proves  that  the  commissioners  met  at 
Murray,  in  this  county,  in  regular  session  on  January  9, 1899. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1755,  provides  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  must  be  held  at  their  respective  county  seats  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

An  election  was  held  in  Shoshone  County  in  November,  1898,  for  removal  of 
the  county  seat.  On  November  18, 1898,  the  board  of  canvassers  canvassed  the 
vote  and  recorded  the  same  and  made  the  certificate  required  by  section  127,  Laws 
of  1891,  page  96,  showing  2,471  votes  in  favor  of  removing  the  county  seat  and  864 
votes  against.  This  certificate  was  filed  on  November  18, 1898,  and  was  published 
first  on  December  3, 1898. 

Section  128  of  this  act  provides  that  the  county  seat  is  removed  when  these  acts 
have  been  performed  by  the  board  of  canvassers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  board  whose  terms  expired  on  January  9, 1899,  should  have 
made  all  necessary  provisions  for  the  removal  of  the  county  records  and  offices 
from  Murray  to  Wallace.  They  did  not  do  so,  and  when  the  defendant  commis- 
sioners came  into  office  they  found  all  county  records  and  offices  still  at  Murray 
and  no  provisions  made  for  either  records  or  offices  at  Wallace,  the  new  county 
seat.  To  qjualif y  it  was  necessary  for  the  defendant  commissioners  to  go  to  Mur- 
ray, organize  and  hold  a  session,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  the 
'  will  of  the  people  in  transferring  offices  and  records  from  Murray  to  Wallace. 
At  this  session  a  jury  list  was  made  by  the  board.  Under  section  3947  of  Revised 
Statutes  this  jury  list  could  have  been  prepared  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
board,  but  the  fact  that  a  list  was  prepared  at  a  session  of  the  board  necessary  for 
them  to  hold  and  at  a  time  when  all  records  from  which  such  list  was  prex>ared 
was  at  Murray  certainly  could  not  be  adjudged  such  neglect  of  official  duty  as  is 
contemplated  by  section  7459. 

Specifications  c,  d,  and  /  may  be  considered  together,  as  all  relate  to  the 
approval  of  the  bonds  of  the  sheriff,  tax  collector,  assessor,  and  treasurer.  No 
evidence  has  been  offered  in  relation  to  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  and  this  speci- 
fication will  be  dismissed. 

Revised  Statutes,  sections  392  and  1759,  require  that  all  bonds  of  county  offi- 
cers shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Section  397  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  enacted  and  approved  January  5,  1887.  This  section 
requires  the  justification  of  sureties,  and  provides  that  a  bond  shall  not  be 
accepted  or  approved  until  such  justification  be  made.  In  1887  section  896  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  enacted,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  accepted  as 
surety  on  an  official  bond  except  he  shall  during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
have  been  assessed  and  paid  taxes,  in  his  own  right,  upon  property  to  the  amount 
for  which  he  becomes  su^iety. 

If  the  county  commissioners  approve  the  bonds  in  miestion  in  the  light  of  the 
law,  then  this  section  must  have  oeen  before  them.  In  fact  it  was  before  them 
and  could  be  their  only  guide.  It  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and 
in  order  that  the  property  of  a  surety  might  be  free  and  unencumbered  by  a  prior 
tax  lien. 

Let  us  examine  these  bonds  as  the  law  required  the  county  commissioners  to 
examine  them. 

Upon  the  sheriff's  bond  there  are  twenty-two  sureties,  qualifying  in  the  ag^e- 
gate  amount  of  $21,000.  Of  these  six  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  at  the  time 
they  signed  the  bond  and  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Two  sureties  qualifying 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000  each  do  not  appear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Two  sureties, 
one  qualifying  for  |1,000  and  the  other  for  $500,  were  assessed  for  much  less  than 
they  qualified  for.  This  leaves  12  bondsmen  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of 
$12,000. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  4,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  sheriff  at 
$10,000..  Revised  Statutes,  section  398,  provides  that  when  the  penal  sum  of  any 
bond  required  to  be  given  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000  the  sureties  may  become 
severally  liable  for  portions  of  not  less  than  $500  thereof,  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  least  two  sureties  for  the  whole  penal  sum. 

We  find,  then,  the  bond  of  the  sheriff  for  $10,000,  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  board  with  twelve  qualified  sureties  who  justify  and  obligate  themselves  in 
the  sum  of  $12,000.  Instead  of  making  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two  sureties  for 
the  whole  penal  sum  as  the  law  required,  we  find  but  little  more  than  one.    Instead 
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of  a  security  of  $20,000,  as  the  law  requires,  we  find  the  sheriff 's  bond  approved 
by  the  commissioners  with  a  security  of  $13,000. 

Upon  the  assessor's  bond  there  are  twenty  sureties  qualifying  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $11,500.  Of  these,  seven  were  delinquent  in  their  taxes  when  uiey^ 
si^ed  the  bond  and  qualified  themselves  in  the  sum  of  $4,000.  One  surety,  quali- 
fying in  the  sum  of  $500,  does  not  appear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Two  sureties, 
each  qualifying  in  the  sum  of  $500,  were  assessed  for  less  than  they  qualified  for. 
This  leaves  ten  bondsmen,  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $6,000. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  4,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  assessor  at 
$5,000. 

We  find,  then,  the  bond  of  the  assessor  for  $5,000  approved  and  accepted  by  the 
board  with  seven  qualified  sureties  who  justify  in  the  sum  of  $6,000.  Instead 
of  making  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two  sureties  for  the  whole  penal  sum  as  the 
law  required,  we  find  but  little  more  than  one;  and  instead  of  a  security  of  $10,000 
we  find  the  bond  of  the  assessor  approved  with  a  security  of  $6,000. 

Upon  the  tax  collector's  bond  there  are  forty-eight  sureties,  qualified  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $32,750.  Of  these  nine  were  delinquent  in  tneir  taxes  at  the 
time  tney  signed  the  bond  and  qualified  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $6,500.  Two 
sureties  qualifying,  one  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  and  the  other  in  the  sum  of  $500,  do 
not  ap];)ear  upon  the  assessment  roll.  Four  sureties,  one  qualifying  in  the  sum 
of  $1,000  and  three  in  the  sum  of  $500  each  were  assessed  for  much  less  than  they 
qualified  for;  this  leaves  33  bondsmen  presumably  qualified  in  the  sum  of  $22,250. 

Revised  Statutes,  section  1828,  subdivision  7,  as  amended  by  the  session  laws  of 
1889,  page  16,  fixes  the  bond  of  the  tax  collector  at  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not 
more  than  $50,000,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

The  bond  of  the  tax  collector  in  this  case  was  given  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,  which 
it  is  presumed  was  the  amount  required  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
We  then  find  the  bond  of  the  tax  collector  for  $15,000,  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  board,  with  thirty-three  qualified  sureties  who  justify  in  the  sum  of  $22,250, 
and,  instead  of  a  security  of  $30,000,  as  the  law  required,  we  find  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  accepted  and  approved  the  tax  collector  s  bond  with  a 
security  of  $22,250. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  answer,  and  some  evidence  has  been  offered  in  support 
thereof,  that  these  bonds  were  submitted  to  the  county  attorney  for  an  opinion 
as  to  their  sufficiency.  It  would  have  been  proper  for  the  county  attorney  to 
advise  the  board  of  county  commissioners  as  to  the  legal  form  of  the  bonds,  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  bonds  had  been  properly  executed.  But  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  security  was  such  as  the  law  required  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
board  to  determine  in  the  method  directed  by  the  statute.  The  duty  of  passing 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  bonds  rests  with  the  board,  and  not  with  the  county 
attorney. 

I  find  also  from  an  examination  of  these  bonds  that  some  of  the  sureties  appear 
on  all  three  of  the  bonds,  and  many  of  the  sureties  appear  upon  both  the  bond  of 
the  tax  collector  and  assessor.  This  court  can  not  lend  judicial  sanction  to  such 
utter  disregard  of  the  plain,  positive  provisions  of  the  statute  as  has  been  evinced 
by  the  defendimts  in  the  approval  of  these  bonds.  The  law  provides  for  security 
to  be  given  by  certain  public  officers;  this  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  who  are  clothed  with  the  authority  of  approval  of 
such  bonds  to  see  that  the  public  are  protected,  and  that  such  bonds  as  the  law 
requires  are  executed. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  inasmuch  as  the  legislature  has  passed  laws  fixing 
the  qualification  of  sureties,  it  was  done  with  the  Intention  that  the  officer  giving 
such  bond  should  comply  with  the  statute. 

The  approval  of  these  bonds  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  duties  of  the  defend- 
ants as  public  officers,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  committed  except  know- 
ingly and  willfully. 

»X>ecifications  g,  h,  and  i  may  also  be  considered  together  as  they  relate  to  the 
payment  of  commissions  to  James  D.  Young,  sheriff,  on  the  collection  of  money 
lor  State  and  county  licenses  issued  during  the  first  quarter  of  1899. 

The  defendants  have  sought  to  justify  their  action  in  pa3ring  the  sheriff  this 
commission  under  subdivision  2,  Section  2158  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Idaho. 

In  the  case  of  Cunningham  v.  Moody,  2  Idaho,  page  862,  in  passing  upon  sub- 
division 5  of  this  same  section,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  held  that  the  same 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  and  approved  March  13,  1891,  found  in  the  First 
Session  Laws,  beginning  at  page  174.  This  latter  act  fixes  the  fees  of  the  sheriff 
the  same  as  it  does  the  auditor,  and  applying  the  same  rule  of  construction  as  is 
applied  in  the  above-cited  case,  subdivision  2  was  also  repealed  b>  this  act  and 
will  not  justify  the  defendants  in  paying  said  commission. 
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Section  7,  article  7  of  the  constitution  also  requires  that  all  taxes  levied  and 
collected  for  State  purposes  must  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

The  defendants  claim,  however,  that  in  allowing  this  amount  they  acted  judi- 
cially. This  question  has. been  determined  otherwise  by  the  supreme  court  of 
this  State  in  many  cases,  the  last  of  which  is  Fremont  County  v,  Brandon,  56 
Pacific,  page  264. 

The  supreme  court  in  that  case  says:  '*  The  powers  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners are  statutory  and  limited.  Such  boards  can  exercise  those  powers 
onl^  granted  to  them  b^  the  statute.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  commissioners  exceeded 
their  x>owers  by  allowmg  claims  in  favor  of  the  appellant  which  are  not  county 
charges." 

This  principle  applies  directly  to  the  action  of  the  commissioners  in  allowing 
the  sheriff  a  commission  for  the  collection  of  State  and  county  licenses.  They 
have  no  authority  to  allow  any  claim  against  the  county  except  such  as  is  author- 
ized by  statute,  and  in  this  case  the  allowance  of  the  claim  being  without 
authority  of  law,  was  illegal  and  void,  and  as  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
act  only  as  the  law  directs,  they  would  be  guilty  of  willful  neglect  of  official  duty 
in  allowing  a  claim  not  authorized  by  law. 

As  to  specification  J,  we  turn  to  Session  Laws  of  1891,  beginning  at  page  174, 
under  section  2,  fixing  the  sheriff's  fees,  and  we  find  that  under  the  evidence  in 
this  case  the  sheriff  was  entitled  to  the  following  fees: 

Seven  dollars  for  bringing  over  the  first  prisoner  from  Murray  to  Wallace  and 
$16  for  bringing  over  the  other  4  prisoners,  making  in  all  $23. 

The  commissioners  in  allowing  this  bill  allowed  the  shenff  $19  in  excess  of  that 
authorized  by  law.  It  was  their  duty  to  go  to  the  statute  and  ascertain  the 
legality  of  this  charge,  and  with  this  statute  before  them  they  knew  its  provisions. 

^oealdng  of  this  statute  and  the  constitution,  the  supreme  court  of  this  State 
in  £akin  v,  Nez  Perces  County,  36  Pacific,  702,  say: 

**  In  this  act  the  legislature  have  perfected  in  extensive  and  laborious  detail  the 
fees  chargeable  by  the  sheriff  for  every  service  incumbent  upon  or  required  of 
him  except  for  his  attendance  upon  the  district  court.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  payment  of  anything  in  the  way  of  compensation  by  the  county  except  in  the 
event  of  the  fees  of  the  officer  falling  below  the  minimum  fixed  oy  the  statute. 
We  are  now  asked  by  the  plaintiff  to  do  what  neither  the  makers  of  the  constitu- 
tion nor  the  legislature  have  seen  fit  to  do — that  is,  provide  a  per  diem  compen- 
sation to  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  of  this  State  by  construction,  ^ut 
there  is  no  predicate  upon  which  to  base  a  construction;  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
strue. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  omission  of  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  sheriffs  for  attendance  on  the  district  courts  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature;  and  even  if  it  were  the  courts  have  no  power  or  authority 
to  supply  such  omission.  That  duty  is  imposed  upon  anotner  branch  of  the 
government.*' 

This  case  would  seem  to  settle  the  legality  of  the  charge  made  by  the  sheriff  for 
bringing  prisoners  from  Murray  to  Wallace. 

The  statute  above  referred  to  fixes  the  sheriff's  charges,  and  the  commissioners 
in  allowing  his  bill  authorized  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  county  treasury  as 
compensation  for  services  which  the  legislature  have  not  seen  fit  to  provide  for, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legislative  authority  the  commissioners  have  no  right  to 
take  money  from  the  county  treasury  to  pay  anyone,  and  in  doing  so  they  convict 
themselves  of  willful  and  knowing  neglect  of  official  duty  in  not  rejecting  said 
claim. 

Specification  k  relates  to  the  issuance  of  liquor  licenses  in  said  county  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  vear  1899,  without  application  and  without  bond. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  6,  1891,  found  in  the  session 
laws  of  that  year  at  page  33,  we  find  specifically  laid  down  the  method  by  which 
license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  procured.  Section  2  requires 
that  application  for  liquor  license  be  made  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
Section  3  requires  that  before  any  license  shall  be  issued  the  applicant  shall  pro- 
duce before  the  board  a  receipt  of  the  sheriff  showing  that  he  has  paid  into  his 
hands  the  amount  due  for  such  license.  Section  3  also  requires  that  before  such 
license  shall  issue  the  applicant  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  said  board  his  bond 
to  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000,  with  at  least  2  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  which  bond  is  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

We  find  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  commissioners 
approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  commission  upon  liquor  licenses  without  any 
application  being  made  to  the  board  for  the  same  and  without  the  execution  of 
any  bond,  as  the  statute  requires. 

This  act  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  by  virtue  of  the  office  of  the 
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defendant  commissioners  and  the  provisions  of  this  statute  they  must  have  known 
that  when  they  approved  the  sheriff's  account  the  same  was  being  approved  for 
the  issuance  ot  licenses  in  contravention  of  this  statute.  This  is  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  official  duty.  It  would  seem  that  tiie  commissioners,  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  have  utterly  disregarded  and  set  at  naught  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  They  have  approved  a  rule  of  action  unauthorized  by  an v  statute  of  the 
State.  And  if  such  conduct  of  the  commissioners  was  the  result  of  imorance  and 
incomx)etency  it  is  the  most  willful  neglect  of  official  duty  that  couldT>e  imagined. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  disx)osition  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  as  the 
chief  executive  authority  of  the  county,  to  look  into  or  inquire  as  to  what  their 
official  duties  were,  or  that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  the  people  who  did 
them  the  honor  to  place  them  in  office. 

When  the  commissioners  approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  for  commission  upon 
these  licenses  they  thereby  approved  his  actions  in  carrying  on  a  wholesale  and 
retail  license  business.  Their  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  when  at  their  January  meeting,  1899,  they  approved  the  two  bonds 
of  Sam  Bloyer.  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  board  when  they  examined  these 
bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  sufficiency,  that  they  were  given  under 
the  requirements  of  some  statute,  and  the  examination  of  that  statute  for  the 

Eurpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  these  bonds  complied  with  the  law  would 
ave  informed  them  that  bonds  in  all  cases  where  licenses  were  to  be  issued  were 
required  of  the  applicant.  And  when  they  approved  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  in 
April,  1899,  for  commission  upon  licenses,  they  must  have  known  that  bonds 
were  required  and  that  it  was  tiieir  duty  to  see  that  they  were  executed  and  that 
application  for  license  was  made  as  required  by  the  statute.  They  convict  them- 
selves of  a  willful  and  knowing  neglect  of  official  duty  by  their  own  testimony. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  alleged  in  specification  n: 

It  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  on  the  26th  day  of  April  the  representatives 
of  the  JBunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company  notified 
each  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  then  condition  of  things  prevaihng  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine.  They  were  advised  that  an  armed  mob  of  miners  were  using 
force  against  the  employees  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  and  threate 
were  made  to  destroy  the  proi)erty  of  said  company,  and  a  demand  was  made  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  they  were  further  advised 
that  the  county  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done.  The  only  steps 
taken  by  the  county  commissioners  in  response  to  this  notification  was  a  tele- 
phone communication  ^between  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  also  a  conversation  between 
Mr.  Simmons  and  the  shefriff,  in  which  conversation  the  sheriff  informed  the 
commissioners  that  there  had  been  a  little  trouble  there  and  that  some  men  had 
been  preventing  men  from  going  to  work,  but  at  that  time  everything  was  all 
right,  and  in  which  conversation  Mr.  Simmons  informed  the  sheriff  to  see  that 
there  was  no  property  destroyed,  and  that  if  he  thought  it  necessary  he  (Sim- 
mons) would  go  over  there.  No  communication  was  had  between  the  members 
of  the  board  after  this  notification. 

Under  the  statute  of  this  State  the  board  of  coimty  commissioners  is  the  chief 
executive  authority  of  the  county.  They  have  general  supervision  over  all  county 
matters  and  all  county  officers,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  their  duty,  when  notified  of  an  anticipated  difficulty,  such  as 
was  embraced  in  the  notice  from  Mr.  Burbidge  to  each  member  of  the  board,  and 
that  the  county  would  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  done,  to  have  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  have  personally  visited  tne  scene  of  the  difficulty  and 
met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as  might  have  been 
necessary  after  an  examination  of  the  facts. 

Section  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  special  meetings  of  the  board  to 
be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  a  majority  of  the  board.  This  section  also 
provides  that  5  days'  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  each  member  not  joining 
m  the  order,  by  the  clerk.  But  I  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  question  under 
this  statute  and  the  general  powers  of  the  board  as  fixed  by  the  statute  but  what 
a  special  meeting  might  have  been  convened  at  any  time,  were  all  the  members 
of  the  board  present.  And  in  this  case,  if  the  commissioners  had  investigated 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  Wardner,  and  found  it  advisable  to  have  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  the  consideration  of  such  matters,  they  could  have  done  so  under 
this  statute,  immediately,  all  joining  in  the  meeting,  all  being  present. 

Under  the  general  powers  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  have  sui)erviKed  the  conduct  of  the  sheriff  and  seen  that  he  obeyed 
and  executed  the  law  and  protected  the  people  of  the  county  in  life  and  property, 
and  the  tax  payers  generally  of  the  county,  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  all  the 
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Srotection  at  his  command,  so  that  the  county  in  no  way  would  become  liable  in 
amages  by  reason  of  any  neglect  of  official  duty.  But  they  seem,  to  have  viewed 
the  notification  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  SullivanMiningCompany  with  very  little 
concern  and  took  no  steps  to  protect  them,  or  their  property,  or  their  employees, 
or  the  tax  payers  of  the  county. 

The  responsibilities,  as  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  board  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  all  other  matters  referred  to  in  this  opinion,  seem  to  have 
rested  lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  said  board.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  real- 
ized the  fact  that  they  were  servants  of  the  people,  or  that  they  owed  any  duty  to 
the  office  held  by  them  or  to  the  people  who  had  placed  them  in  office.  They  have 
prescribed  their  own  rules  of  action,  disregarded  the  plain,  unequivocal  provi- 
i:ions  of  the  statute,  and  acted  index)endently  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Just  what  they  might  have  accomplished  by  taking  hold  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  threatened  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  and  which  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill  and  other  buildings 
and  the  death  of  2  men  on  the  20th  of  April,  can  not  be  gathered  from  the  evi- 
dence; but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish  to  those  threatened  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  people  generally  of  the  county,  the  strouK  support  of  the 
law,  there  can  be  no  question;  and  by  failing  to  do  so  they  have  aisregarded  and 
neglected  their  official  duties  and  by  their  acts  demonstrated  their  incompetency 
and  unfitness  for  the  public  trust  imposed  in  them  by  the  people  of  this  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  that  specifications  a  and  b  have  not  oeen  sustained  by  the 
evidence;  that  specifications  c,  d,  e,  /,  gr,  h,  t,  j\  k,  and  n  have  been  proven  and  sus- 
tained, and  findings  and  judgment  may  be  prepared  accordingly,  removing  said 
defendants  from  office. 

As  to  the  charges  made  in  the  information  against  the  defendant  sheriff,  it  could 
serve  no  good  purpose  for  me  to  recite  again  the  evidence  offered  in  support 
thereof.  The  defendant  in  his  own  testimony  has  convicted  himself  of  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  official  duty  that  could  be  imagined.  The  defendant  seems 
to  nave  utterly  disregarded  every  obligation  resting  upon  him  by  virtue  of  his 
being  a  x>eace  officer  in  Shoshone  County.  From  his  own  statement  ho  did  noth- 
ing whatever  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  occurred  at  Kellogg  on  April  29. 
He  took  no  steps  to  apprehend  or  arrest  those  participating  in  such  unlawful  acts. 
Men  coming  from  communities  where  he  had  been  acquainted  were  met  by  him 
at  Wallace,  and  he  rode  on  the  train  with  them  to  Kellogg,  heard  their  talk,  fol- 
lowed in  their  steps,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
Mining  Company's  property,  and  permitted,  almost  within  his  view,  the  murder 
of  2  men,  ana,  after  the  difficulty  was  over,  remained  at  the  place  of  the  difficulty, 
without  cither  in  person  or  by  deputy  following  the  persons  engaged  in  the  unlaw-, 
ful  acts  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  with  a  view  of  identifying  or  appre- 
hending them.  The  highest  peace  officer  of  the  county,  conducting  himself  as  he 
states  in  his  own  evidence,  has  disgraced  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
and  has  shown  himself  to  be  incompetent  and  unfit  as  a  public  servant. 

Finding  and  a  decree  may  be  prepared  sustaining  all  the  allegations  in  the 
information  against  the  sheriff  anu  removing  him  from  office. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  JtUy  28^  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHH  CHARLES  STEVENSON, 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  Getn,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  morning  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
July  28, 1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  John  Charles  Stevenson,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining 
district  of  Idado: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  State  your  full  name  and  address  to  the  secretary. — 
A.  Jonn  Charles  Stevenson,  Oem,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho.  I  am  a  tailor  by 
trade,  but  I  am  justice  of  the  peace  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  as  justice  of  the  peace? — A.  Since  January  12 
last. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  mining  situation  there  and  with  the  troubles  that 
have  existed  in  this  district?— A.  I  am  just  about  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  as  a  man  can  be  and  not  be  a  miner. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  and  tell  your  knowledge  about  the  mining  situation  and 
your  experience,  going  back  as  far  as  you  care  to  and  treating  it  in  your  own 
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way. — ^A.  I  was  elected  last  September  as  justice  of  the  x>eace  and  took  the  posi- 
tion on  or  about  the  12th  of  January,  and  we  ran  along  smoothly  and  there  was 
no  trouble  until  the  29th  day  of  April.  I  got  up  rather  late  that  day  and  walked 
ux>  to  the  Blackbird  f  and  in  goin^  up  there  I  met  an  old  Montana  accmaintance  of 
mine  by  the  name  of  Walter  Meiklehan,  and  also  Bichard  Evans.  It  was  about 
2  o*clocK  in  the  afternoon  when  I  met  them;  and  Mr.  Batley,  the  postmaster, 
came  out  and  reported  to  me — I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  post-office — ^that  the 
Bunker  Hill  mill  was  blown  up.  I  had  been  talking  to  these  men  probably  half 
an  hour.  It  was  considerably  over  half  an  hour  before  Batley  reported  this  to 
me — this  explosion.  He  is  the  postmaster  and  express  agent  there.  Ho  came 
and  told  us  the  mill  was  blown  up.  These  2  men  I  was  speaking  to  could  not  have 
been  more  than  half  a  mile  from  town,  or  probably  a  mile,  if  they  were  that. 
On  the  4th  day  of  Ma^  they  were  both  arrested  in  Burke.  I  made  an  affidavit 
and  sent  it  down  to  Mr.  Bartlett  Sinclair.  Mr.  Meiklehan  was  released  on  that 
affidavit,  but  this  Dick  Evans  is  there  yet.  I  know  him  and  was  acquainted  with 
him  in  Montana,  and  he  went  through  to  British  Columbia  when  that  mine  closed 
down.  He  came  from  that  country  about  3  or  4  weeks  before  that,  and  so  I  know 
he  was  a  x>erfect  stranger  in  the  country;  and  when  I  saw  them  up  there  I  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing.  They  had  been  in  Burke,  and  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  said  there  was  nothing  doing  in  Burke,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  walk  down  to  Wallace.  They  were  arrested,  and  one  is  there  to- 
day incarcerated. 

I  know  these  men  didn't  know  anything  about  the  trouble,  because  the  man  they 
have  got  there  now  was  a  stranger,  but  still  he  is  in  the  bull  pen.  On  June  8 
a  man  was  hanging  around  the  residence  of  Mr.  Goldensmith;  he  was  hang- 
ing around  the  house  for  8  or  4  hours,  and  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Gk)ldensmitn 
went  up  to  him.  Mr.  Goldensmith  was  in  the  bull  pen  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  alone  in  the  house,  and  this  man  was  hanging  around  there  3  or  4  hours;  and 
she  naturally  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said,  **  None  of 
your  damned  business.**  This  was  a  sworn  statement  to  me.  She  said  to  him 
that  she  didn't  want  him  hanging  around  there  and  that  he  had  better  go  away. 
He  said,  **  I  am  going  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  please,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  I 
will  report  you  to  the  military  troops."  She  was  alone,  so  she  came  up  to  report 
this  thing  to  me  and  to  demand  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I  issued  the  warrant, 
and  you  will  find  my  affidavit  to  that  effect  among  these  affidavits  here.  I  gave 
the  warrant  to  the  constable  to  arrest  the  man  and  bring  him  up  before  me.  He 
would  not  open  his  mouth.  I  asked  him  his  name.  I  entered  his  name  as  John 
Doe,  as  I  always  'do  where  I  don't  know  the  name.  He  refused  to  answer  to  his 
name;  he  refused  to  answer  me  in  any  shape;  he  never  spoke  a  word  in  the  court; 
he  sat  there  with  his  cap  on.  I  said,  *'  Will  you  remove  your  cap?  "  He  paid  no 
attention.  I  said,  *'  Remove  your  cap,  please; "  and  he  kind  of  sneered  and  turned 
his  head  around  and  looked  away  from  me.  I  said  to  the  constable,  '*  Remove 
his  cap."  He  went  and  removed  nis  cap,  and  that  was  the  only  time  there  was  a 
finger  laid  upon  the  man  in  the  world.  That  was  in  the  evening.  I  asked  him 
several  questions.  I  even  asked  him  if  he  understood  the  English  language,  but 
he  didn't  say  a  word.  I  remanded  him  to  prison  until  the  next  morning.  I  said, 
*  *  Probably  you  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  in  the  morning. "  The  next  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  he  came  again,  and  it  was  the  same  result — no  answer  whatever. 
I  tnen  fined  him  $20  for  contempt  of  court,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  I 
sent  him  down  to  the  county  jail.  The  next  day  by  some  means  he  was  released, 
and  the  Tuesday  night  following  I  was  arrested  oy  Mr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Rose. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Sutherland? — ^A.  He  is  now  the  sheriff;  he  was  acting  as  deputy 
sheriff  at  that  time.  They  took  me  down  to  the  bull  x>en  and  kept  me  there  19 
days.  A  friend  of  mine  came  down  and  said,  *'  Why  can*t  you  get  out  of  here; 
what  are  they  keeping  you  here  for?  "  I  said  that  I  didn't  know;  **  I  suppose  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  keeping  me  here."  She  went  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair  right  there  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  keeping  me  for,  and  he  said,  ^^  It  is  none  of  your  business,  and  I 
vrill  not  tell  you."  Then  she  said  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  ''  This  is  a  public  State  and  you 
must  tell  me;  you  have  no  right  to  keep  him  there."  He  turned  around  and 
walked  away.  He  turned  back  afterwards,  and  after  he  had  walked  a  few  steps 
he  said,  ''I  will  see  himf  and  sent  a  deputy  in  for  me.  The  deputy  came  and 
called  me  out  and  1  went  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  said,  **  Don't  you  know  you  are 
breaking  the  law?"  I  said,  **  I  don't,  no,  ssr;  I  don't  know  that  I  am  brealnng  the 
law."  fie  said,  *'  I  know  you  are."  I  said,  "  I  know  I  am  not."  He  said,  **  You 
allowed  that  poor  individual  to  be  pulled  and  kicked  and  cuffed  arotmd."  I  said, 
''  There  was  not  a  finger  laid  upon  that  man  at  all  in  any  shape  in  Gkd's  world 
except  to  take  off  his  cap."  **  Well,"  he  said,  '*  I  shall  exx)ect,  if  you  are  turned 
loose— I  shall  expect  you  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States."    I  told  him 
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that  I  had  never  done  anything  else,  and  I  expected  to  do  so.    He  said  he  would 

Set  out  a  recommendation  for  my  release.  The  deputy  that  brought  me  out — I 
on't  know  his  name — came  to  me  and  tapx)ed  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  to 
go  and  pack  up  my  blankets  and  get  my  things  all  ready  to  go  out,  "  and  in  the 
meantime,  while  this  is  being  done,  Mr.  Sinclair  will  write  the  recommendation 
for  your  release  and  will  have  it  signed  by  Captain  Edwards. "  I  went  and  packed 
up  my  blankets  and  before  I  got  through  there  was  a  soldier  there  to  conduct  me 
out ;  and  I  was  a  free  man  from  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  interceded  in  your  behalf  with  Mr.  Sinclair;  give  the 
secretary  his  name,  will  you? — A.  It  was  a  woman  that  did  my  washing.  She 
brought  down  my  wasliing.  She  is  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hinman.  It  appeared  there  were 
several  parties  speaking  to  Mr.  Sinclair  about  me.  Mr.  Leighty,  the  notary  public 
in  Gtem,  spoke  to  Mr.  Sinclair  about  me  previously,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  confined  in  the  bull  nen? — ^A.  Nineteen  days.  I  was 
released  without  any  trial  at  all.  They  had  no  cnarges  against  me  at  all,  except 
this  personal  affair  between  Mr.  Sinclair  and  myself.  I  haa  to  work  in  the  kitchen 
and  nad  to  work  outside,  which  I  had  not  done  for  over  40  years;  and  I  have  been 
in  the  West  here  now  for  a  long  time.  I  am  an  old  pioneer  in  the  West  and  have 
never  done  very  hard  work,  but  I  had  to  do  it  there.  The  first  night  I  was  arrested 
I  was  incarcerated  with  highway  robbers  and  housebreakers  and  everything  else 
in  the  county  jail,  and  had  to  sleep  and  eat  with  them.  I  had  to  wash  dishes,  and 
everything  else. 

Q.  Please  describe  in  your  own  way  the  general  treatment  that  was  accorded 
you  and  others  confined  in  the  bull  pen. — ^A.  I  was  treated  with  all  due  courtesy 
by  Captain  Edwards.  I  don't  have  a  word  to  say  against  him  as  a  gentleman. 
During  the  first  week  of  my  incarceration  there  Captain  Lovell  came  in.  I 
understand  there  was  an  order  issued — and  affidavits  of  witnesses  brought  to 
prove  it — ^that  if  the  place  took  fire,  to  let  no  man  get  out  of  there  or  try  to  escape; 
out  he  was  to  be  shot.  While  I  was  there  during  the  first  week  Captain  Lovell 
came  in  just  previous  to  Captain  Edwards  taking  charge  there.  He  came  and 
said,  *'If  this  place  takes  fire  and  you  boys  breaJK  in  that  way,"  pointing  in  an 
opposite  direction,  "if  you  boys  undertake  to  break  down  toward  the  railroad 
track,  you  will  be  shot;  but  you  can  run  toward  the  guardhouse  in  case  of  fire, 
and  then  you  will  be  safe."  He  said  we  could  break  the  boards  or  anything  else 
and  run  toward  the  guardhouse.  But  the  order  was  that  if  we  tried  to  escai)e  in 
any  way  we  would  be  shot;  and  I  heard  him  say  if  we  ran  toward  the  guardhouse 
it  would  be  all  right.  Now  if  the  part  had  taken  fire  toward  the  guardhouse,  and 
the  men  went  through  the  other  side,,  it  was  the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  shot  the  minute  tney  got  through. 

Q.  Was  there  great  danger  of  fire? — ^A.  I  think  there  was.  There  was  lots  of 
hay  that  the  men  slept  on,  and  the  least  spark  in  the  world  would  have  set 
that  place  on  fire  and  it  would  all  bo  up.  The  men  spread  their  blankets  out  at 
night.  They  wore  the  blankets  during  the  day  and  slept  on  them  at  night.  Those 
were  the  orders  I  heard  myself. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  old  are  you? — A.  1  was  60  on  the  28d 
day  or  March. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as  to  the  treat- 
ment?—A.  Yes.  A  man  worked  in  the  kitchen  one  day,  and  after  they  got  the 
bulk  of  their  work  done  he  came  out  and  sat  down  to  rest  himself,  and  while  he 
was  sitting  there  a  soldier  came  along,  a  colored  soldier,  with  his  bayonet  on  his 
gun,  and  he  said,  **I  want  you  to  go  outside  to  work."  Said  the  man,  *'I  have  just 
come  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  I  am  going  back  in  again."  And  the  soldier  said, 
**I  don't  want  a  word  out  of  you."  He  said,  *'l  want  to  say  a  word  or  two;"  and 
the  soldier  run  his  bayonet  right  through  the  man's  coat  and  cut  his  suspender. 

Q.  Did  he  pierce  his  body? — A.  No,  he  didn't  pierce  his  body,  but  he  cut  his 
clothes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  incidents  of  that  kind  in  which  men  were  jabbed  with 
bayonets? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  flesh  touched  with  the  bayonet  but  I  saw  it  run 
through  his  clothes. 

Q.  Were  you  hungry  at  any  time? — A.  No. 

<^.  Any  complaints  of  hunger  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 
I  didn't  get  there  until  pretty  late  in  the  season.  The  board  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  understand  it  was  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  some  men  were  sick? — A.  Quite  a  number 
were  sick,  but  they  were  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Were  they  accorded  a  fair  medical  treatment? — ^A.  That  I  could  not  say,  as 
I  was  not  in  the  hospital  at  all.    I  was  not  allowed  to  see  any  sick  prisoners. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  any  of  them  died? — A.  No;  that  was  pre- 
vious to  my  going  there. 
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O.  You  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  you  care  to  discuss  we  shall  he  pleased  to 
hear  you. — A.  On  July  14  Andrew  Drewery  went  into  a  house  in  Gem  and  he 
was  abusing  a  lone  woman  there.  I  don't  know  the  particulars  of  what  occurred 
in  the  house,  but  he  attempted  to  beat  her  with  a  stick  that  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  break  the  frame  inside  of  the  window.  She  ran  out  of  the  house  ana 
he  ran  after  her  a  little  ways  and  threw  the  stick  after  her  and  tried  to  hit  her. 
She  swore  out  a  warrant  against  him.  I  handed  the  warrant  to  the  constable, 
and  he  arrested  the  man  and  brought  him  down.  *  It  was  late  at  night,  ana  1  put 
him  under  bonds  to  try  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  as  it  was  very 
late.  He  went  up  to  the  quarters  of  the  deputy  marshals;  Adams  was  one  and  I 
forget  now  the  other  man's  name;  it  is  a  German  name;  they  took  him  and  kept 
him  there  and  brought  him  down  in  the  morning.  The  case  was  set  for  10  o'clock 
in  our  time,  and  it  is  an  hour  ahead  of  this  time.  At  9  o'clock  Deputy  Adams 
came  to  me  and  said,  ''I  demand  that  prisoner  from  you."  I  asked  him  upon 
what  ground,  and  he  said,  "I  had  him  arrested  before  youi-  warrant  was  sworn 
out."  I  said,  I  didn't  want  any  conflict  with  the  marshals  at  all  or  the  military 
authorities,  and  told  him  I  would  surrender  the  prisoner  to  him,  and  he  said.  '*AU 
right;  we  will  see  that  he  stays  at  home."  In  about  half  an  hour,  about  half  past 
9,  ne  came  back  to  me  and  said,  **  I  have  concluded  to  let  you  try  the  case,  and  I 
will  not  interfere  with  it  until  after  the  trial. "  That  I  considered  a  threat.  I  had 
been  in  the  bull  pen  once  on  a  similar  case  and  I  expected  to  go  again.  '*  Well," 
says  I,  '*  if  you  are  going  to  submit  the  case  to  this  court,  all  right."  He  had  no 
sooner  stepped  out  of  the  house  than  this  other  deputy — Bamhart  is  his  name — 
came  in  and  said,  ^'  If  you  cinch  that  man  there  will  be  4  more  arrests  immedi- 
ately." Those  were  the  words  he  used,  and  from  what  Adams  had  said  to 
me  previously  I  concluded  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  arrested.  And  if  there  was 
ever  a  man  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  that  man  certainly  was,  for  he  plead  guilty 
afterwards;  but  I  had  to  turn  him  loose  on  account  of  this  fear  that  I  myself  and 
3  other  citizens  would  be  arrested  if  I  didn't. 

Q.  What  was  this  man  Bamhart  engaged  in? — ^A.  He  is  deputy  United  States 
marshal— deputy  sheriff  or  marshal;  he  didn't  do  anything  else  but  that;  he  was 
around  Frisco  all  the  time  to  make  arrests.  I  concluded  that  I  had  had  enough 
of  the  bull  pen  and  did  not  wish  to  be  arrested  again.  He  was  a  guilty  man,  a 
man  who  plead  guilty  afterwards;  I  could  not  cinch  him,  but  had  to  let  him  go, 
or  go  to  the  bull  pen  myself  to  pay  for  it,  which  I  think  was  very  unjust.  There 
is  one  justice  here  in  Wallace  who  told  me  that  a  man  can  not  do  his  duty  here 
without  being  in  danger  of  going  to  the  bull  pen.  I  never  broke  a  law  in  my  life 
that  I  know  of,  and  never  will,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  interfered  with  in  doing 
my  duty.    I  am  ready  to  do  my  duty  without  fear  or  favor  to  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Where  are  these  parties  who  made  these  affidavits 
[referring  to  the  affidavits  attached  to  this  testimony  and  which  were  filed  with 
the  stenographer]? — A.  They  are  here;  some  of  them  are  in  town  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  what  purpose  were  those  affidavits  secured? — A. 
For  the  reason  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  each  person  to  come  before  this  com- 
mission. 

S.  You  secured  all  of  these  affidavits  for  this  commission? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  commission  is  especially  anxious  to  inquire  into 
allegea  acts  of  cruelty  practiced  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  pen.  and  I  desire  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  stated  all  of  the  incidents  of  cruelty  or  ill  treatment  which  came 
under  your  observation.— A.  That  is  all,  I  believe,  of  absolute  cruelty — ^the  time 
I  saw  the  bayonet  run  through  the  man's  clothes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  seal  of  your  office?— A.  No.  The  justices 
are  elected  by  the  people.  The  notary  public  has  a  seal.  In  this  State  the  jus- 
tices don't  have  a  seal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  most  of  these  men  who  have  made  these  affidavits 
are  here?— A.  Yes,  all  here. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Do  you  wish  to  submit  these  affidavits  to  this  com- 
mission on  the  expressed  belief  that  their  contents  are  true  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge? — A.  Yes;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are  true. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  the  witnesses? — A.  I  know  every 
individual. 

They  are  reliable  men? — A.  Yes;  all  reliable,  steady  workmen. 
Who  drew  the  affidavits? — ^A.  1  did  all  the  writing  myself,  except  one. 
You  took  the  statements  they  made  themselves? — ^A.  I  first  put  them  under 
oath  and  took  the  statements  the  same  as  you  are  doing  now. 

Q.  Did  you  cross-examine  them  in  a  measure  to  find  out  just  what  they  knew? — 
A.  Yes.  1  examined  them  fully  before  I  put  it  into  writing  on  the  paper,  and 
put  them  under  oath  before  there  was  one  word  written. 
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rThe  affidavits  above  described  follow  the  testimony  of  this  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.  )  Did  the  soldiers  participate  in  your  arrest?— A.  No. 

Q.  Just  1  of  the  deputies. — A.  Sutherland  and  Rose  came  up  and  arrested  me 
ana  took  me  down. 

Q.  You  saw  a  great  many  arrests  made,  did  you? — ^A.  On  this  4th  day  of  May 
I  saw  the  arrest  of  3  men  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  street  from  my  office.  A 
colored  soldier  and  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Dick  Williams  were  there.  These 
men  were  walking  up  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  this  sergeant,  and  1  of  the  men 

turned  around  and  the  soldier ^jaid,  '*  GK>  along,  you .    I  would  like 

to  kill  some  of  the  white ,  and  I  will  do  it,  too,  if  I  get  a  chance." 

Q.  A  colored  soldier  said  that? — ^A.  Dick  Williams,  a  colored  soldier;  I  think 
he  was  of  company  M;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  company;  anyway  he  was  under 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

Q.  You  saw  no  arrests  made  by  soldiers  not  directed  by  the  deputies,  did 
you? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  these  8  men  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Sergeant 
Williams. 

Q.  Were  there  any  civil  officers  there? — A.  There  was  a  deputy  on  the  street 
there,  but  ho  didn't  go  to  the  house  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  he  direct  them  to  go  in  the  house? — ^A.  He  may  have,  but  the  doors 
were  all  shut  and  the  blinds  all  down,  and  he  could  not  have  directed  them  to 
arrest  these  particular  men.  They  came  into  my  house  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards— Lieutenant  Murphy  and  two  privates.  Tnere  was  no  deputy  with  them. 
He  asked  me  my  name  and  trade  and  if  I  was  always  there,  to  which  I  answered. 
He  turned  aroimd  to  his  soldiers  and  said,  *'  Go  out;  that  is  all  I  want  here." 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  former  sheriff  of  this  county  exhausted  all  his  powers  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  that  outrage  at  that  mill? — A.  I  think  he  did.  I 
think  he  did  all  I  could  have  done  if  I  had  been  in  his  place.  I  didn't  know  a 
thing  of  it,  and  I  don't  believe  he  did.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  Mr. 
Batley  told  me  in  companv  with  others  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mill 
had  been  blown  up.  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  could  not  have  had. 
I  don't  think  the  sneriff  could  have  prevented  it.  At  that  time  a  man  could  not 
have  gotten  enough  force  in  the  State  to  have  prevented  it.  It  would  have  been 
an  utter  impossibility. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why?— A.  Because  he  could  not  have  gotten  men 
enou^,  from  what  I  understand. 

Q- Was  the  time  too  short  or  the  people  in  sympathy?— A.  Time  was  too  short; 
you  could  not  get  enough  men  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  sheriff  boarded  the  train  at  this  town,  did  he  not?— 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.    I  was  at  home. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  a  bold  and  determined  sheriff  and  had  a  posse  of  the  same 
kind  of  men  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  engine,  do  you  thmk  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  going  to  Wardner? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he 
could  have  taken  possession  of  the  engine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Why  not? — ^A.  Because  I  think  there  were  too  many 
men  on  the  train,  from  what  I  heard.  I  was  not  there  at  all,  but  that  is  the  way 
I  should  conclude  it  was. 

(5J.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  main  force  used  by  the  men  on  the 
train? — ^A.  I  think  they  already  had  possession  of  the  train,  and  I  don't  think 
he  could  have  taken  the  train  from  them;  I  don't  think  he  could  have  gotten 
force  enough  to  prevent  the  train  from  going  from  this  town.  I  have  read  a 
good  many  times  that  a  man  is  not  expected  to  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  up  his 
life,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  a  man  is  not  expected  to  endanger 
his  life  to  stop  any  riot;  or  rather,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  up  his  life.  I 
think  that  is  the  law  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  was  the  train  first  approached? — A.  I  believe 
it  was  at  Burke.    I  was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

<<J.  Do  you  know  the  engineer  in  charge? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  engineer  and  crew  in  charge  was  a  regular 
railroad  crew  or  not,  do  you? — A.  No. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  live  in  Gem?— A.  Yes. 
Burke  is  above  Gem? — A.  Yes. 
|.  The  train  would  have  to  fp  through  Gem? — ^A.  Yes. 

J.  What  time  did  that  train  arrive? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  was  in  l)ed  at  the 
time.    I  got  up  about  11  o'clock  that  morning.    I  was  up  late  the  night  before. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  train  going  through? — A.  No;  I  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  thing;  no  intimation  in  any  shape. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  men  left  Gem  on  the  train? — A.  No 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  went  on  the  train? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  yon  see  the  train  come  back?— A.  No.  I  saw  the  train  when  it  pulled 
out  of  Gtom  that  night,  after  it  had  stopi>ed  at  G«m. 

3.  Did  yon  see  the  men  get  off  the  train? — ^A.  No. 
.  Did  yon  see  the  men  with  gans  or  masks?-— A.  The  train  passed  me  on  the 
road;  it  was  going  fast. 

Q.  Yon  saw  no  men  with  guns  or  masks?— A.  I  didn't  notice;  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  Yon  were  there  in  G^m? — A.  I  was  jnst  a  little  above  Gtom;  between  Frisco 
ana  Gem  proper. 

Yon  don*t  know  anything  abont  who  got  off  the  train?— A.  No. 
Don't  know  how  many  men  were  there? — A.  No. 

Or  whether  the  men  bore  rans  or  wore  masks? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowl- 
Fe.    I  saw  men  on  the  train  of  course,  but  didn't  happen  to  see  any  masks  and 
(n't  notice  any  g^ins.    They  were  all  strangers  to  me.    I  am  not  acquainted  in 
Burke  at  all«    idon't  know  anyone  in  Burke  to-day. 

Q.  You  really  know  nothing  about  the  train  or  the  men  or  their  condition,  or 
when  they  went  out  or  when  they  came  back? — ^A.  No;  I  know  the  train  came 
back,  because  I  saw  it  above  Gem. 
Q.  You  saw  nothing  unusual  about  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  during  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  mill? — ^A.  Yes;  Mr. 
Batleycame  and  told  us  on  the  street. 

Q.  There  was  no  excitement  there  at  Gem  over  the  return  of  the  train? — ^A. 
There  may  have  been,  but  I  was  above  Gem  at  the  time.  I  thought  I  would  be 
back  in  time  to  see  the  train  come  in,  but  I  was  not.  I  came  back  as  quick  as  I 
could  to  see  if  there  was  anybody  got  off  the  train  at  G«m,  but  I  don't  know, 
because,  of  course,  they  were  all  off  oefore  I  got  down  there  and  the  train  was 
pulling  up  to  Burke. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  J.   C.  STEVENSON,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

Gem,  July  £6, 1899, 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  a  duly  elected  and  acting  justice  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  G«m  precinct,  countv  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  in  this 
my  sworn  statement  do  say  that  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Infantry,  entered  my  o£Blce,  and,  ignormg  the 
fact  of  my  being  a  magistrate  of  this  precinct,  did  question  me  as  to  my  occupa- 
tion, and  upon  being  convinced  of  my  peaceable  pursuits,  did  leave  the  house; 
but  I  saw  opposite  m^  office  one  Dick  W illiams,  a  sergeant  of  the  Twenty-fourth 

Infantxy,  after  arresting  men,  say  to  them,  "  Gk)  along  you  white ;  I 

would  hke  to  kill  some  of  you,  and  if  you  don't  go  along  faster  I  will  do  it,  too." 
The  said  prisoners  were  walking  quietly  along,  but  not  fast  enough  to  please  the 
sergeant. 

On  June  8  one  Mrs.  Gk)ldensmith,  a  resident  of  this  town,  came  to  the  office  and 
made  complaint  against  a  strange  man  loitering  around  her  house,  and  her  hus- 
band being  a  prisoner  at  the  military  prison  at  Wardner,  she  sjpoke  to  him  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered, ' '  It  is  none  of  your  busmess. "  She  then 
told  him  to  go  away.  He  said,  *'  It  is  none  of  your  damned  business,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  I  will  report  you  to  the  military  authorities. "  Said  Mrs.  Goldensmith 
then  made  complaint  in  my  court  and  asked  for  protection  and  warrant  of  arrest, 
which  was  granted.  The  said  stranger  was  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  but 
would  not  say  one  word,  would  not  remove  his  cap,  would  not  tell  his  name,  and 
treated  the  court  with  the  uttermost  contempt.  I  ordered  the  constable  to 
remove  his  cap,  which  was  done,  and  fined  him  $20  for  contempt  of  court.  He 
being  unable  to  pay  fine  was  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  10  days.  In  5  days,  or 
on  the  13th,  I  was  arrested  by  A.  Sutherland  and  F.  Rose,  was  taken  to  the  county 
jail,  and  on  the  l4th  I  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  where  I  was 
compelled  to  work  in  the  Mtehen  and  elsewhere  like  a  convicted  felon,  and  con- 
fined there  until  the  2d  day  of  July  when  Mr.  B.  Sinclair  told  me  I  was  arrested 
on  account  of  fining  that  man  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the  release  had  to  be 
signed  bv  Captain  Edwards  of  the  United  States  Army. 

On  July  the  14th  one  Andrew  Drewery  was  arrested  on  warrant  sworn  to  by 
Mrs.  Mattison  ;  that  he  had  abused  her  in  her  own  house  and  attempted  to  beat 
her  with  a  club  or  stick ;  she  ran  down  the  street  and  he  threw  the  stick  at  her 
with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm.  He  appeared  on  the  15th  for  trial,  but  one  Mr. 
Adams,  a  deputy  marshal,* first  appeared  and  said,  '*  I  demand  that  prisoner  from 
you."    I  then  told  him  that  I  wished  no  conflict  with  the  military  or  the  United 
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States  authorities  and  I  would  surrender  the  prisoner  to  him.  He  went  away 
and  returned  again  and  said,  *"  I  will  not  take  the  prisoner,  but  will  leave  him  in 
your  hands  and  will  not  interfere  until  after  the  trial,"  which  was  an  implied 
threat  against  the  court.  Immediately  afterwards  a  deputy,  Andy  Bemhart, 
came  ana  said  *'  If  you  cinch  that  man  there  will  be  four  arrests  made  immedi- 
ately," which  I  received  and  looked  uyon  as  another  threat,  and  as  I  had  been 
incarcerated  once  on  the  same  or  a  similar  case,  the  civil  court  of  Ghem  was 
intimidated  by  those  who  should  have  supported  the  same ;  and  although  the 
prisoner  pleaded  '*  guilty,**  I  had  to  turn  him  loose  with  a  reprimand,  all  of  which 
IS  a  true  statement  of  facts. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  L.  Lbiohty,  Notary  Public. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AFFIDAVIT  OF   MR.   J.   O.  STEVENSON,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

Be  it  known  that  I,  J.  C.  Stevenson,  a  duly  elected  justice  of  the  x>eace  of  G^em 
precinct,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  met  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1899,  one 
Kichard  Evans,  of  the  town  of  Burke,  on  or  in  the  streets  of  Gem,  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  2  p.  m.  of  that  date,  on  foot  and  walking  to  Wallace,  and  there- 
fore I  know  he  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  riot  of  that  date  at  Wardner;  and 
that  the  said  Richard  Evans  has  been  and  is  still  incarcerated  in  the  military 
prison  because  he  can  not  identify  the  rioters  of  the  29th  day  of  AprU,  A.  D.  1899; 
and  furthermore,  that  I  knew  the  said  Richard  Evans  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1899. 

The  above  facts  have  been  sent  to  B.  Sinclair  by  affidavit  some  time  ago,  but 
still  the  said  Richard  Evans  is  held  because  he  can  not  identify  the  rioters. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  L.  Leightt, 

Notary  Public. 


AFFIDAVIT   OF  MR.  JOHN   PETERSON,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  John 
Peterson,  wno,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  arrested  by  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1899;  and  after  arresting  the  said  John  Peterson  they  searched  his  house  and 
did  take  therefrom  one  revolver,  which  was  not  returned.  And  further,  that  the 
arrest  was  made  without  any  warrant  or  any  complaint  being  read,  and  that  the 
affiant  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  there  kept  until  the  17th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  and  then  released,  as  per  tne  order  attached,  after  suffering 
miseries  and  abuse  almost  unbearable. 

John  Peterson, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Ju^stice  of  the  Peace. 

(The  order  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Guardhouse,  Kellooo,  Idaho,  May  17, 1899. 
On  recommendation  of  B.  Sinclair  I  hereby  discharge  J.  Peterson  from  custody. 

Harry  O.  Williard, 
Second  Lieutenant^  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,  Officer  of  the  Day. 

(Across  the  face:  Harry  O.  Williard,  second  lieutenant,  Tenth  United  States 
Cavalry.) 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MB.  JOHN  J.  HAYES,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  jnstdce's  court  of  Gtom  precinct,  Goanty  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  G.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  the  32d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  John  J. 
Hayes,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  May  27,  A.  D.  1899,  at  Gem,  by  A.  Sutherland,  without  warrant,  or 
to  his  knowledge  any  complaint,  and  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellqa;g, 
and  there  kept  and  guarded  by  the  military  authorities  at  that  post  as  a  military 
prisoner  until  the  18th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  and  during  that  time  never  knew 
of  any  charge  being  made  against  him,  or  having  any  knowledge  ot  why  he  was 
arrested,  ana  was  released  oy  recommendation  of  B.  Sinclair,  and  signed  by 
Captain  Edwards,  United  States  Army,  without  any  trial  of  any  nature  what- 
ever. And  on  the  24th  of  June  B.  Sinclair  told  the  afilant  in  conversation 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  if  he  left  the  country,  but  affiant  answered 
that  no  man  could  drive  him  from  his  home.  The  said  B.  Sinclair  being  enraged 
because  the  above  affiant  could  not  tell  anything  about  the  raid  on  the  29th  of 
April,  A.  D.  1899,  and  B.  Sinclair  ordered  the  said  John  J.  Hayes  to  remain 
in  prison. 

John  J.  Hayes. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Jtutice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ERNEST  BOLITHO,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G^em  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  O.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  x>eace. 

Personally  api)eared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Ernest 
Bolitho,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  United  States  Infantry,  without  warrant,  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
of  the  colored  soldiers  under  his  command;  and  the  said  Ernest  Bolitho  was  con- 
ducted to  and  incarcerated  in  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  near  Wardner,  for 
the  space  of  70  days,  and  guarded  and  commanded  to  work  by  the  military  officers, 
and  suffered  abuse  and  contumely  by  the  said  colored  troops,  and  all  wi&out  any 
complaint  of  any  criminal  act  or  any  warrant  of  arrest,  and  was  discharged  and 
released  at  the  end  of  the  70  days  by  order  of  Dr.  H.  France,  without  recompense 
for  his  loss  of  70  days'  incarceration  and  loss  of  time. 

Ernest  Bolitho. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  SPARGO,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice*s  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  O.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Thomas 
Spargo,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was 
arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  colored  troops  and  conducted  by  them  under  guard  to  the 
military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  held  under  military  surveillance  for  77  days.  The 
said  arrest  was  made  without  warrant  being  served,  but  at  the  point  of  bayonets; 
and  was  ordered  to  work  by  the  same  power,  and  after  suffering  hardshiiis  and 
abuse  from  the  colored  soldiers  was  on  the  22d  day  of  July  released  by  order  of 
Captain  Edwards,  of  the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  in  command  of  the  poet  and 
military  prison  at  Kellogg;  and  upon  the  order  of  the  said  Captain  Edwards  alone 
the  affiant  was  released. 

Thomas  Sparqo. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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•  AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  OTTO  FREEMAN,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Oem  precinct,  county,  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  2l8t  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Otto  Free- 
man, who,  being  duly  sworn,  under  oath,  does  solemnly  swear  that  on  the  6th  day 
of  May,  A.  D.  1^,  he  was  in  Mace,  Shoshone  Ck>unty,  State  of  Idaho,  and  on  that 
day  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Captain  Walsh,  of  the  First  United  States  Cav- 
alry, and  after  a  short  time  the  said  Captain  Walsh  did  sav  to  the  said  Otto 
Freeman,  **I  will  just  give  you  2  seconds  to  get  over  that  hUl,"  pointing  his 
finger  to  the  south.  And  I,  Otto  Freeman,  do  say  and  affirm  that  I  was  not 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime  whatever,  but  was  summarily  ordered 
to  leave  my  home  and  possessions  by  military  authority. 

Otto  Freeman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Otto  Freeman  is  personally  known  to  me,  and 
I  know  him  to  be  a  freeholder  and  taxpayer. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Jtistice  of  the  Peace. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  o'f  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  William 
Williamson,  who,  being  duly  sworn  under  oath,  does  say  that  he  was  arrested  on 
the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  a  detachment  of  colored 
soldiers,  and  conducted  by  them  to  the  military  quaiiiers  at  Wardner.  The  said 
arrest  was  made  without  warrant  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  anv  com- 
plaint, but  was  taken  at  the  x)oint  of  the  bayonet,  and  was  incarcerated  77  days  in 
the  military  prison,  now  known  as  the  bull  pen,  at  Kellogg,  and  subjected  to  hard- 
ships and  exposure  of  many  kinds,  and  never  was  told  upon  what  charge  the  said 
affiant  was  arrested;  and,  further,  that  the  said  William  Williamson  was  released 
on  the  21st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  by  Captain  Edwards,  First  United  States  Cav- 
alry,  commanding  the  military  prison,  and  without  informing  the  affiant  of  any 
charge  ever  having  been  preferred  against  him. 

William  Williamson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  ALEX.  KENDRICK,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

Gem,  Idaho,  July  22, 1899. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  saw  a  soldier  officer — colored — on  the  6th  of  May,  1899, 

say  to  prisoners  in  front  of  fire  liouse  in  Gem:  **  Sit  down,  you .    It 

dont  cost  me  anything  to  kill  any  of  you  fellows.  " 

Alex.  Kendrick, 
Oeni,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


affidavit  op  MR.  DUNCAN  MCLAUGHLIN,  GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  one  Duncan  McLaughlin,  who,  first  being  duly 
sworn  under  oath,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  6th  day  of  May, 
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A.  D.  18W,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fonrth  Infantry,  without  any 
warrant  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  any  complaint,  but  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  was  taAien  to  Kellogg  and  kept  in  a  box  car  for  about  2  weeks,  and 
then  thrown  or  turned  into  a  bam  and  kept  there  about  2  weeks,  and  during  that 
time  the  affiant  saw  two  different  men  slapped  in  the  face  by  colored  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  Army;  and  on  one  occi^ion  saw  a  prisoner  threatened  with 
uplifted  ^n  to  knock  every  tooth  out  of  him  if  he  conversed  any  more  with  a 
fellow-pnsoner. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  was  released  by  order  of  Captain  Edwards,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  without  ever  knowing  why  the  affiant  was  arrested,  and  to 
this  date  has  no  knowledge  of  why  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  so  long  a  time. 

Duncan  McLaughlin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OP  MR.   CHARLEY  JEMISON,   GEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  apx>eared  before  me  Charlie  Jemison,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
under  oath  says  that  he  was  arrested  at  Wardner  on  the  8d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899, 
and  for  2  days  and  nights  was  without  bedding  or  anything  except  boards  to 
sleep  on  or  under  no  covering  whatever;  and  was  locked  up  in  the  bam  for  about 
12  hours  and  was  not  allowed  outside  for  that  time;  and  at  or  about  the  same  time 
Jack  Stack  went  to  B.  Sinclair  and  told  him  that  on  the  29th  day  of  April  he  had 
8  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  affiant  was  around  Page's  Hotel  all  the  afternoon. 
On  the  14th  of  July  the  aflSiant  was  brought  to  Wallace  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  and  was  released  on  the  order  of  B.  Sinclair  on  the  15th  of  July,  1899. 
And  affiant  says  further  that  during  that  time  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
made  to  dig  in  a  ditch  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  and  also  during  that  time  Cap- 
tain Lovell,  of  the  United  States  Army,  came  in  and  said  that  *^  if  this  place  takes 
fire  you  must  stay  right  here,  and  if  any  of  you  try  to  get  out  you  will  be  shot." 

Charley  Jemison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.   PAT.   CANTWELL,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G^em  precinct,  coxmty  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Patrick 
Cant  well,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  under  oath  that  he  was 
arrested  in  the  town  of  Gem  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infan- 
try, on  the  6th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1899,  and  was  taken  to  the  military  prison  at 
Kellogg  and  kept  in  box  cars  for  about  8  weeks  under  the  most  disgusting  circum- 
stances, being  treated  exactly  like  cattle  while  there;  was  once  knocked  down 
with  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  after  which  was  turned  into  the  new  prison, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  he  being  imprisoned 
without  any  complaint  being  made  known  to  him  at  all  or  warrant  served,  and 
there  kept  until  the  20th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  when  the  affiant  was  discharged 
by  Dr.  France  and  B.  Sinclair,  and  during  that  time  and  until  this  date  has  not 
known  why  he  was  imprisoned. 

Pat  Cant  well. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  22d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  MR.  MARTIN  SCHILLER,   OEM,   IDAHO. 

In  the  ja8tice*s  conrt  of  Gem  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  O.  Stevenson,  jnstice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  on  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one 
Martin  Schiller,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn  nnder  oath,  makes  the  following  affi- 
davit: That  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  was  walking  np  the  railroad  track 
with  his  brother,  Anthony  Schiller,  and,  after  passing  the  section  honse  above 
Black  Bear,  met  some  men  accompanied  by  Depnty  Adams;  and  after  passing  the 
men  some  distance  a  shot  was  fired  at  ns,  and  looMn^  aronnd  saw  Adams  waving 
his  revolver  and  commanding  us  to  halt,  which  we  did,  and  was  then  placed  nnder 
arrest.  The  ball  from  the  revolver,  after  passing  my  brother,  strnck  the  ground 
in  front  of  myself.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  military  prison  at  Kellogg  and  con- 
fined there  for  83  days,  being  released  on  the  25th  of  July.  And  further,  that  the 
affiant  came  into  the  Coeur  a*Alenes  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1899,  on  the  train 
from  Missoula,  therefore  not  being  in  the  State  of  Idaho  until  after  the  raid  at 
Wardner;  never  worked  in  Idaho,  and  never  broke  any  law,  or  assisted  others  in 
doing  so,  but  am  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Martin  Schiller. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 
Jnstice  of  the  Peace. 


affidavit  of  MR.  ANTHONY  SCHILLER,  OEM,  IDAHO. 

In  the  justice's  court  of  G^m  precinct,  county  of  Shoshone,  State  of  Idaho,  before 

J.  C.  Stevenson,  justice  of  the  peace. 

Personally  ap];>eared  before  me  this  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899,  one  Anthony 
Schiller,  who.  Being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath  makes  affidavit  as  foUows:  On 
the  28d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899,  the  affiant  was  walking  up  the  track  above  Black 
Bear,  in  company  with  Martin  Schiller,  the  brother  of  the  affiant,  and,  after  pass- 
ing the  section  house,  met  some  men  and  Deputv  Adams.  After  passing  the  men 
someone  unknown  called  out  **scab,"  when  the  brother  of  the  affiant  and  the 
affiant  was  shot  at  by  Deputy  Adams,  and  there  and  then  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  military  prison  at  Kellogg,  and  confined  for  83  days,  being  released  on  the  25th 
of  July  without  any  warrant,  or,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant  or  his  brother, 
any  cause  or  trial  in  any  shape.  And  the  affiant  further  says  that  his  health  was 
impaired  and  suffered  bodily  and  mentally  through  no  fault  of  his  o  .vn,  being  a 
];)eaceable  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

Anthony  Schiller. 

Witness: 

Martin  Schiller. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1899. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 


Wallace,  Idaho,  Jvly  188, 1899, 

TE8TIM0HT  OP  KB.  ALLEH  F.  GILL, 

Master  mechanic^  Tiger  and  Poorman  miney  Burke,  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho, 
Jul:^  28,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Allen  F.  Gill,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows  concerning  mbor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 
of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  is  your  name,  address,  and  occupation? — ^A. 
Allen  F.  Gill;  I  live  at  Burke,  Idaho;  I  was  master  mechanic  at  the  Tiger  and 
Poorman  mine  until  about  a  week  ago.  I  worked  3  years  the  last  time,  and  prior 
to  that  I  worked  2  years  in  addition  to  the  3  years. 

Q.  For  the  same  comjMmy? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Ton  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  district, 
are  yon? — ^A.  Yes;  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  things  in  general  here. 

Q.  Well,  yon  can  go  on  and  state  to  the  commission  what  you  know  about  it  in 
vonr  own  way. — ^A.  Well,  during  the  3  years  and  up  until  the  time  I  left  there  I 
had  in  my  employ  something  like  40  or  45  men,  eng^eers,  machinists,  pump  men, 
electricians,  firranen,  etc.  I  may  say  that  my  relations  with  them  have  always 
been  agreeable. 

Q.  Ail  men  under  you? — ^A.  Tes,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  had  been 
working  for  that  mine  from  4  to  6  years.  Tne  men  who  worked  tor  me  were 
mostly  married  men,  skilled  mechanics,  and  had  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  much  longer  than  the  other  class  of  miners.  Coming  up  to  the  time 
the  arrests  were  made — ^first,  before  that,  I  will  say  that  none  of  these  men  that 
worked  for  us  were  away  from  Burke  the  day  of  the  explosion  at  Wardner.  That 
day  the  mill  was  blown  up.  they  were  all  at  work.  In  fact  they  could  not  get 
away  in  any  case,  because  they  had  to  work,  as  the  mine  was  flooding;  so  we 
were  aU  there.     There  have  been  several  of  them  in  the  bull  x>en  since  then; 

Suite  a  number  of  them  I  got  out  on  my  affidavit.  I  was  arrested  myself  at 
^urke,  along  with  everyone  else,  il  euees,  except  the  postmaster.  I  believe  he 
was  not  arrested.  I  was  arrested  by  Major  Morden.  Mv  house  and  residence  was 
searched  by  a  soldier  and  not  a  deputy.  I  will  sajr,  further,  that  all  of  these  men 
working  for  me,  some  40  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  2,  have  left  the  country. 
They  have  sold  and  sacrificed  their  houses.  Numbers  of  them  had  bought  places 
that  cost  from  $600  to  $600,  and  sold  them  at  from  $160  to  $200,  and  some  less, 
and  left  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  authorities  have  required  them 
to  take  out  a  permit  to  seek  employment;  and  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  to 
work  for  that  mining  company.  In  my  particular  case  I  was  promised  that  I 
would  not  be  required  to  take  out  a  permit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  but  later  it  was  reconsidered,  and  I  was  informed 
that  the  permit  system  would  be  extended  to  take  in  heads  of  departments,  and 
I  would  be  required  to  take  out  a  permit,  which  I  refused  to  do,  and  tendered  my 
resignation  to  the  company.    I  beueve,  in  a  general,  way  that  is  all. 

As  to  the  statement  that  we  were  being  suspicioned,  I  will  say  that  an  incident 
happened  in  Burke  last  night  along  the  line  that  I  have  been  speaking.  A  lady 
there  that  runs  a  restaurant,  Mrs.  Fox,  is  somewhat  friendly  to  the  members  of 
the  union  and  the  miners  and  laboring  people  in  that  part  of  the  country.  She 
was  told,  however,  last  night  by  Deputy  Murphy  t^at  if  she  served  any  more 
meals  after  last  night  he  would  take  possession  of  the  place;  gave  no  reason  for 
it.  She  went  to  Judge  Mahor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  ^et  out  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  or  to  get  some  means  to  prevent  them  from  taking  charge  of  the  place; 
and  after  consulting  with  parties  around  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  issue  any 
warrant  to  interfere  with  the  matter;  he  dicbi*t  care  to  have  any  scene  with  the 
deputies.    The  justice  said  he  was  practically  unable  to  do  anything. 

Cj.  Was  he  amdd  of  a  conflict  with  the  deputies  eventually?— A.  He  told  me  he 
beheved  that  if  he  issued  the  warrant  and  appointed  a  constable  to  have  it  served 
it  might  cause  a  conflict  there,  and  they  would  not  reco^piize  his  authority;  and 
the  further  probabilities  were  that  he  would  be  thrown  m  the  bull  pen.  He  is  a 
man  66  or  70  years  of  age,  very  weak,  and,  I  think,  acts  on  the  advice  that  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  for  him  to  take  any  chances.  Knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  conditions  there,  I  advised  him  to  that  effect  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  these  notices  were  served  on  Mrs.  Fox  on 
account  of  the  kindness  of  herself  to  the  miners  and  their  families? — ^A.  I  think 
she  has  furnished  some  meals  to  the  miners  that  are  not  x>aid  for.  She  is  a  very 
good  lady.  Miners  who  have  not  left  yet  may  occasionally  get  a  meal  at  her 
place.  I  have  knowledge  that  that  is  the  particular  reason.  That  seems  to  be 
the  understanding  of  all  these  psu*ties  at  BurKe  that  I  spoke  to  about  it  last  night. 

Q.  Were  you  working  on  the  day  of  the  explosion? — A.  I  was  working  with  my 
men. 

9-  How  long  were  you  confined? — ^A.  I  was  not  taken  out  of  the  town — some- 
thing like  2  or  8  hours. 

Q.  In  the  searching  of  your  residence,  what  developed? — ^A.  Nothing;  the  soldier 
went  through  the  house  and  made  an  examination  of  everything  and  found  noth- 
ing. I  will  explain  the  conditions  under  which  I  was  arrested.  On  account  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  mine  there,  it  is  absolutely  prejudicial  to  take  the  men 
away  from  the  wot k.  There  are  the  boilers  that  must  oe  taken  care  of  and  a  lot  of 
elec&ic  machinery.  They  were  running  the  lines  across  the  street ,  and  it  was  pretty 
near  time  for  the  men  to  change  shdt,  and  I  walked  up  the  street  and  I  saw 
a  number  of  my  pump  men  between  two  lines.  They  had  a  line  run  across 
the  street,  and  we  were  notified  not  to  pass  each  side  of  that  line.    I  got  permis- 
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sion  from  the  party  on  gnard — ^told  him  my  bosmess,  and  that  I  wished  to  see 
the  officer  in  charge  and  get  permission  for  my  men  to  go  down  to  work.  I  thonght 
I  wonld  get  a  pass  for  myself  to  go  back  and  forth  through  the  lines,  as  I  exnected 
these  lines  would  be  permanent,  for  a  while  anyway;  so  I  went  to  see  Major 
Morden  and  told  him  my  business.  I  did  this  because  the  manager  was  away  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Major  Morden  was  major  of  the  troops,  was  he? — ^A.  He  came  here  with  the 
detachment  from  Wallawalla.  I  went  to  nim  and  explained  the  condition;  told 
him  I  was  master  mechanic  of  the  mine,  and  under  the  conditions  there  I  wished  to 
get  a  pass  for  the  men  who  were  going  to  change  shifts  to  go  to  work,  and  also  a 
pass  for  myself,  so  that  I  could  go  back  and  forth  to  attend  to  business  and  see 
that  the  men  were  doing  the  work.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  he  only 
had  my  word  for  it;  and  he  placed  me  under  arrest  and  placed  me  in  line  with 
the  balance,  and  I  was  held  for  some  2  or  8  hours.  During  this  time  he  had 
learned  from  some  one  who  I  was;  that  all  the  men  that  were  working  in  the  mine 
at  that  time  were  working  for  me,  and  that  very  little  could  happen  tnere  around 
the  place  that  I  was  not  responsible  for  at  that  time,  so  I  was  released.  He  came 
and  told  me  to  go  and  see  what  the  trouble  was,  for  just  at  that  time  the  fire 
whistle  sounded.  So  I  was  released  to  go  and  see  if  there  was  any  trouble,  and  to 
call  for  men  and  take  charge  of  the  fire,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  (By  BepresentatiyeBBLL.)  What  mine  is  this?— A.  It  is  the  consolidated 
Tiger  and  Poorman. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mine  at  which  they  had  the  trouble  with  the  pump  men?— A. 
That  is  the  mine  at  which  the  pump  men  continued  to  work  longer  than  the  bal- 
ance of  the  men. 

Q.  Were  you  there  the  day  they  had  the  controversy  about  the  men  continuing 
work  on  the  pumps? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  meeting? — ^A.  No;  I  was  not  in  the  meeting.  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  Lieutenant  Lyons  and  Mr.  Oulbertson,  the  manager,  just  before  the 
meeting  was  called. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  pum^  men. — ^A.  The 
men  all  concluded  that  they  would  go  out  at  6  o'clock  that  night — ^that  was 
the  night  of  the  meeting— and  informed  the  manager  to  that  effect;  and  at  6 
o'clock  when  the  men  came  out  I  went  down  to  the  office  and  rex)orted  to  the 
manager  that  the  men  had  left  the  work;  that  the  boilers  were  being  taken  care 
of,  and  the  electric  light,  and  that  everything  was  safe  with  the  exception  of  the 

Eump  men;  and  that  they  had  left  the  work  and  the  mine  was  filling  up.  Mr. 
lyons  asked  me  some  questions  and  what  I  understood  as  to  the  reason  for  their 
quitting.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  pomp  men  had  been  intimidated,  and  I 
told  huQ  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  intimidation,  but  I  believed  they 
went  out  of  their  own  accord;  that  thev  had  been  informed  that  there  would  oe 
men  coming  to  take  their  places  that  day,  and  there  were  several  pump  men  in 
town,  and  they  expected  to  be  relieved;  and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  their  com- 
ing out.  Oulbertson  said  to  Lieutenant  Lyons,  *'  I  have  done  aU  that  I  can;  now, 
see  what  you  can  do."  I  waited  a  few  minutes  after  Lyons  went  out  and  he  said 
he  would  go  and  call  a  meeting.  I  talked  a  few  minutes  with  Culbertason,  and  he 
informed  me  he  expected  Lyons  would  use  force  if  the  men  didn't  go  back  to 
work.  I  went  home  to  supper  at  that  time.  While  I  was  at  supper  8  pump  men 
came  up  and  informed  me  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  go  Dsuck  to  work  by 
Lieutenant  Lyons,  and  had  been  given  5  minutes  in  which  to  decide  whether 
they  would  go  back  to  work  or  not,  and  if  they  refused  they  had  been  threatened 
witn  being  forced  back  to  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  they  had  agreed 
to  go  bacK  to  work  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  told  them 
if  they  would  all  go  back  to  work  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  that  unless  they 
were  there  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  the  pumps  started  anyway;  ana 
for  them  to  go  back  and  see  the  rest  of  them  and  fix  matters  among  themselves 
and  see  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They  afterward  notified  me  that  they  were 
going  back  to  work;  that  they  had  to  go,  and  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and 
&ey  expected  that  negro  soldiers  would  be  placed  over  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  that  they  had  better  go  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  worked  of  their  own  free  will  or  whether  it  was 
by  reason  of  the  intimidation?— A.  It  was  by  reason  of  the  intimidation  that  they 
went  back,  so  they  informed  me. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  take  away  to  the  bull  -petn  from  your  mine? — ^A. 
Well,  I  should  judge  something  like  250  men  were  taken  down  that  night. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  that  were  working  with  you  that  day,  the  29th  of  April? — 
A.  Yes;  took  x>art  of  them  as  far  as  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  the  condition  of  the  clothing  of  the  men  that  were  captured; 
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whether  it  was  wet  or  dry? — A.  A  number  of  men  were  returning  to  work.  They 
(lid  not  allow  the  shift  to  change  at  all.  They  took  the  night  crew  and  left  the 
day  crew  at  work.  A  great  number  of  them  were  returning  to  work  with  their 
lunch  boxes,  and  they  had  overalls  on. 


Q.  Their  clothes  would  be  dry?— A.  Clothes  would  be  dry. 


(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Did  they  arrest  any  of  the  men  as  they  came  out  of 
the' mine  after  their  day's  work? — A.  I  think  they  took  50  or  60. 

Q.  Were  these  men  clothed  with  wet  clothes?— A.  Yes;  coming  out  of  the  mine 
their  clothes  were  wet. 

Q.  And  without  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  clothes,  were  they  taken  and 
thrown  into  the  bull  pen?— A.  They  had  no  opjwrtunity  to  change  their  clothes. 
They  were  put  in  the  Ime  and  could  not  get  out  of  it,  the  same  as  the  balance  of  us. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  who  were  arrested  in  that  way  and  who  were  incar- 
cerated in  the  bull  pen  with  their  wet  clothes  among  the  men  who  were  sick  there 
or  died  there? — A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point? — A.  No.  I  think  a  number  of  the 
men  came  back  complaining  t)f  very  bad  colds,  and  didn't  go  to  work,  claiming 
they  had  severe  colds  and  were  not  m  condition  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  did  it  come  that  you  did  not  quit  until  the 
last  few  day  SI* — ^A.  I  was  not  requested  to  take  out  a  i)ermit  until  the  last  few  days. 

^.  And  your  objection  to  continuing  work  is  the  condition  imposed  upon  you, 
which  in  effect,  takes  away  your  liberty  as  a  contractor? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  my  x)osition. 

Q.  You  feel  that  it  is  a  humiliation  that  you  are  not  willing  to  submit  to? — ^A.  I 
will  not  submit  to  it>  either.  I  believe  the  local  State  officers  are  doing  it  for  the 
purpose,  not  so  much  to  keep  criminals  out  of  the  country,  as  they  are  doing  it 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  miners'  unions.  I  believe  the  unions  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  countnr.  They  have  always  used  me  well.  I  have  had  the 
men  working  for  me,  and  I  have  had  nothing  but  the  kindest  treatment  from 
them. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member? — ^A.  No;  the  heads  of  departments  are  not  allowed  to 
belong. 

Q.  It  is  the  injustice  that  you  feel  is  embodied  in  that  condition?— A.  It  is  the 
injustice  of  being  required  to  take  out  a  permit  and  renounce  certain  unions 
which  they  claim  to  be  criminal,  as  to  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  differently. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  render  a  forced  verdict  against  the  unions  as  a 
condition  of  labor? — A.  No;  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  be  forced  to  do  any- 
thing against  my  will  in  that  way.  I  would  go  to  the  bull  pen  first,  before  I  would 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  I  didn't  want  to  do. 

Q.  I>o  you  think  it  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  organized  labor? — ^A.  I  think 
it  is  the  most  outrageous  reflection  that  I  hp.ve  ever  known. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  experience  with  organized  bodies  as  to  their  being  orderly? — 
A.  I  claim  they  are  orderly;  they  have  always  been  orderly.  There  have  been 
certain  objectionable  crews  that  have  come  in  this  country,  and  they  have  been  so 
objectionable  that  they  have  been  run  out  of  the  country  oy  men  probably  mem< 
bars  of  the  union  and  probably  by  others  that  didn't  belong  to  the  union. 

(}.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  what  way  were  they  objectionable;  were  they 
criminals? — A.  Several  of  them  were  criminals;  yes.  And  others  would  go  out  in 
the  street  and  by  their  talk  make  themselves  offensive,  not  only  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations, but  to  all  others. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  do  you  account  for  the  unfortunate  affair 
on  the  29th  of  April?  Do  you  think  that  it  had  the  approval  of  organized  labor? — 
A.  It  didn't  have  the  approval  of  organized  labor.  A  great  number  of  those 
miners  came  from  the  city  of  Butte,  and  my  impression  or  my  experience  has  been 
that  there  have  been  some  hot-headed  ones  and  radical,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  in 
my  opinion,  that  these  are  the  ones  that  controlled  that  movement.  The  majority 
of  the  miners  have  their  homes  in  Burke  and  they  have  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  majority  of  the  miners  who  have  been  at  Burke  and  have  their 
homes  there  are  not  in  favor  of  any  movement  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  was  con- 
trolled by  a  few  hot-headed  radical  ones. 

S.  You  don't  think  it  has  the  approval  of  the  miners  and  workers  generally, 
it  has  not  your  approval? — A.  No.    I  know  I  spoke  about  it  to  a  great  many 
others,  and  I  know  it  has  not  their  approval,  and  did  not  have  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  there  any  soldiers  at  Burke  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wno  is  this  Deputy  Murphy  that  you  spoke  of  ?— A.  He  claims  to  be  a 
deputy  sheriff,  but  it  was  never  really  explained  what  position  he  held;  there  is 
considerable  mystery  connected  with  it.  They  don't  tell  you  who  they  are  or 
what  they  are. 
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Q.  Is  he  acting  under  the  State? — A.  Yea. 


^  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  State  administration  has  taken  charge  of 
this  situation  and  is  directing  it? — A.  I  think  they  have.  The  governor  callea  for 
the  military;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  The  governor  called  for  the  military  in  the  first  instance? — A.  Yes;  he  called 
for  the  military  in  the  first  place  and  up  to  the  time  Lieutenant  Lyons  left  here. 
Since  then  it  has  been  considerably  changed.  What  arrests  have  been  made  since 
then  have  been  by  deputies.  Prior  to  that  time  the  deputies  made  arrests,  but 
Lyons  made  arrests  himself  also. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  proclamation  and  these  applications  for  permits 
have  all  been  brought  out  by  the  State  officials? — ^A.  I  believe  so,  and  that  is  the 
general  opinion;  that  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  army  officials.  The  governor 
signed  the  proclamation. 

Q.  Did  the  governor  issue  the  proclamation  declaring  m^irtial  law,  in  which 
these  labor  organizations  are  denounced  as  criminal  organizations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Forbidding  the  mine  owners  to  employ  any  members  of  them  except  upon 
the  signing  of  the  application  for  a  permit,  and  in  that  application  requiring  the 
miner  to  express  his  belief  in  the  criminality  of  the  miners'  unions  ana  organiza- 
tions of  the  Cceur  d'Alenes? — A.  I  understand  that  as  originating  from  (General 
Merriam,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor. 

Q.  The  proclamation  is  signed  oy  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  auditor,  acting  for 
the  governor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Audit  is  examined  and  approved  by  G^eneral  Merri«m?— A.  By  that  I  would 
unaerstand  it  was  originated  bjr  these  parties  combined,  and  that  it  is  a  legal  doc- 
ument that  they  are  sul  responsible  for. 

Q.  And  yon  understand,  do  you  not,  that  the  military  could  not  be  here  except 
upon  the  demand  of  the  governor  of  the  State?— A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  And  that  the  governor  is  the  only  one,  either  acting  by  himself  or  deputiz- 
ing some  one  to  act  for  him,  who  proclaims  martial  law? — ^A.  I  understand;  yes. 

Q.  So  that  this  whole  movement  is  directed  by  the  governor  and  his  agents, 
aided  by  the  military  which  he  has  called  in  to  his  assistance? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  pump  men  had  pulled  out  and 
refused  to  work? — ^A.  Why,  they  would  have  put  other  men  to  work. 

Q.  Ck>uld  they  get  other  men? — A.  They  had  quite  a  number  of  men  there  at 
the  time.  They  nad  some  men  at  Wallace  and  some  at  Burke.  There  were 
enough  pump  men  at  Wallace  and  at  Burke  willing  to  step  in  and  do  the  work. 

Q.'How  many  men  were  working  at  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  before  April  29? — 
A.  Well,  the  men  working  for  me  numbered  between  40  and  50. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  altogether? — A.  I  think  probably  there  were  about 
150  working  in  the  mine. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  at  the  mine  on  the  29th  of  April? — ^A.  All  the  men 
working  for  me  would  number  40.  All  of  my  men  were  working,  because  the 
night  shift  didn't  go  on  until  night,  and  they  were  all  there,  and  I  noticed  some 
4  or  5  others. 

Q.  Did  the  men  under  you  belong  to  the  miners*  union?— A.  Some  of  them; 

es.    I  noticed  a  great  many  others  around  town  during  the  day  that  were  mem- 

rs  of  the  miners'  union,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  movement  on  Wardner  was  authorized  by 
the  miners'  union? — ^A.  No,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anvthing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  miners'  union  held  a  meeting  that  night  or 
morning? — ^A.  No,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  express  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was  not  made  under  direction  or 
autnority  of  the  miners'  union? — A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  meeting  was 
not  held  by  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  Are  you  ixwitive? — ^A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  was  informed  by  members  of 
the  miners'  union. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  train  leave  Burke? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  left  Burke  on  that  train?— A.  I  judge  there 
must  have  been  150  men. 

S.  Did  you  see  the  train  come  back? — A.  No. 
.  Did  you  see  the  men  with  gims  or  masks?— A.  No;  I  will  exphiin  that  condi- 
tion. I  don't  usually  go  to  work  before  9.30  o'clock,  and  I  come  to  work  at  the 
upi)er  end  of  the  mill  and  walk  through  the  mill;  and  I  was  int'oi-med  that  the  men 
were  not  out;  that  is,  that  the  miners  were  not  out.  The  mill  men  were  working, 
and  I  went  up  to  see  if  my  men  were  working,  and  found  them  workine;  and  I 
went  down  over  the  dumps  to  different  places  to  see  if  everything  was  wl  right. 
It  took  me  2  or  3  hours  to  go  over  the  mme,  and  when  I  got  through  the  men  had 


be; 
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left.  I  don't  know  jnst  when  the  train  left.  I  was  at  snpper  at  night  when  the 
train  came  back.  I  live  above  Burke  about  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
train  came  in,  and  probably  all  the  men  went  to  their  homes.  They  were  all  gone 
when  I  came  out  an  hour  or  so  afterwards.  The  town  was  deserted,  there  was  no 
one  on  the  streets;  at  least,  I  didn't  notice  anyone  on  the  streets  even  after  the 
train  came  back  that  night.  I  didn't  notice  anything  unusual,  everything  was 
quiet  and  the  men  were  read^  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  vour  belief  that  this  permit  system  is  intended  to  break  up  the  miners* 
unions? — A.  Yes;  it  is  intendea  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  break  up  the  miners' 
unions,  and  to  change  the  political  situation. 

.  Q.  You  think  politics  has  something  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  poli- 
tics cuts  considerable  figure  with  it — ^local  politics  here.  One  partv  has  a  con- 
siderable majoritv,  and  they  have  not  been  getting  along  very  well  in  the  last 
legislature  with  the  present  administration. 

Q.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  governor? — ^A.  Democratic. 

Q.  What  is  the  x)olitics  of  the  State  auditor,  who  is  acting  for  the  governor 
here? — A.  Democratic,  I  believe. 

S.  What  is  the  politics  of  the  officials  of  this  county?-— A.  Populist  officials. 
.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  desire  to  remove  some  of  these  Populist  officials 
has  actuated  the  State  officials  in  this  matter?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the 
world;  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  complexion  of  the  vote  at 
Wardner  and  this  county.    Wardner  has  been  a  Republican  place  heretofore. 
But  the  county  is  Populist?— A.  Yes. 
Wardner  has  been  a  Republican  place? — A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  think  it  is  an  injury  to  you  to  have  to  ask  any- 
ly  other  than  those  who  employ  labor  for  the  right  to  work? — A.  Yes.  I  will 
say  also,  to  supplement  that,  that  my  personal  relations  with  the  mining  company 
are  very  friendly,  and  since  I  have  left  there  they  have  offered  to  increase  my 
salary  to  anything  I  wish,  and  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  arrange  it  so  that 
I  would  not  have  to  take  out  a  permit;  and  on  anything  in  a  business  way  that  I 
need  they  will  help  me  out.  The  manager  and  myself  have  been  particmar  and 
intimate  friends  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  deprecate  this  outrage 
at  Wardner? — A.  I  condemn  that  outrage. 

Q.  You  see  no  excuse  for  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  feel  that  such  things  are  injurious  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor? — A. 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  as 
wen  as  in  this  county,  condemns  such  conduct? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  denounced  it,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Certain  individuals 
have  denounced  it  to  me. 

Q.  Has  the  union  as  an  organization  denounced  it? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  In 
my  position  I  know  a  great  many  members  of  the  miners'  union,  and  know  per- 
sonally some  things  they  do  in  the  union,  and  from  their  talks  with  me  I  would 
judge  that  they  denounce  this  as  wrong.  A  great  many  of  them  told  me  that 
morning,  and  a  great  many  told  me  since,  that  the  organization  had  no  part  in  it 
and  didn*t  believe  in  it. 

Q.  They  feel  that  such  acts  must  react  injuriously  upon  the  organization? — A. 
They  tola  me  the  miners'  union  would  be  blamed  for  it  eventually,  and  that  it 
would  injure  the  miners'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  the  officers  of  the  miners'  union  at  any  time 
advised  that  action  be  taken  against  the  commission  of  crime? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
know  of.  I  don't,  of  course,  attend  their  meetings  at  all.  I  am  not  in  a  x>osition 
to  know  what  they  have  done,  although  the  officers  of  the  union  have  spoken  to 
me  and  condemned  this  act. 

Q.  Their  position  simply  being  that  they  deny  that  the  union,  of  which  they 
are  the  heads,  is  responsible  for  tnis  outrage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  miners'  homes,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  men  who  had 
settled  in  this  country  and  had  their  homes  here  all  deprecate  this  wrong. — A. 
That  is  right.  Well,  I  will  say  the  men  working  for  me.  I  only  spoke  of  those 
working  for  me  that  had  their  homes. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  the  miners'  union  has  run  some  of  them  out 
beciEiuse  they  were  criminals? — A.  They  have  run  out  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  accumulation  of  homes  and  a  little  property  by  the 
miners  is  a  great  protection  against  lawlessness?— A.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  if  a 
man  has  his  little  house,  and  owns  it,  and  his  family  is  there,  that  the  place  will 
be  filled  by  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens;  otherwise  a  floating  miner  might 
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come ,  and  there  would  be  some  Question  as  to  what  he  might  do  in  certian  cases 
Those  who  have  their  homes  and  live  there  can  be  dejpended  upon  in  their  actions. 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  he  has  his  little  home  he  is  interested  in  the  protection 
of  all  pi-operty. — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  You  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  no  homes,  have  you? — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  governor  and  State  authorities,  and  expressed  it  as 
your  belief  that  the  main  object  in  view,  of  these  i>eople,  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  miners'  union?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  their  purpiose. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
is  State  auditor,  I  believe,  announces  that  the  miners'  union  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation?—A.  Yes;  and  also  from  private  conversation  I  had  with  them  they  have 
told  me  the  same  thin^. 

Q.  Though  all  crimmal  organizations  are  denounced  by  the  State,  the  impres- 
sion is  left,  however,  that  the  miners*  union  is  a  criminal  organization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  civil  authorities  in  your  county  are 
able  at  the  present  time  to  preserve  the  x>eace  and  to  bring  violators  of  the  law  to 
justice  vnthout  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities? — A.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  these  men  here  would  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  carrying  out  their  duty 
if  they  required  help;  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  that  to  protect  property 
and  bring  anyone  to  justice;  that  is  my  opinion  of  the  men  who  are  living  right 
among  them. 

Q.  Is  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  this  coxmty  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
further  crime?  Was  there  furtner  crime  contemplated,  in  your  opinion,  other 
than  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — ^A.  No;  the^r  suppress  no  crime  here. 

Q.  You  believe  all  that  was  contemplated  in  the  way  of  crime  was  committed 
before  they  reached  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  miners  are  held  for  the  present  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Under  order  of  the  governor  of  the  State? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  leavinp^  the  East  I  was  informed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  laboring  men  that  the  mming  property  over  which  this  trouble 
occurred  was  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  they  requested  me  to 
learn  something  about  it.  I  asked  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  mine  owners 
yesterday — ^managers — whether  it  was  true  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  owned 
these  properties  or  had  any  control  over  them,  and  they  stated  i)ositively  no;  that 
it  was  not  true,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  no  controlling  voice  in  the 
management  thereof.  What  is  your  understanding  of  it?— A.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  is  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  There 
might  be  some  individual  stockholders  who  have  some  interest  in  it.  I  under- 
stand that  D.  O.  Mills  and  Crocker  are  the  men  who  own  the  propertv. 

Q.  And  McCormick,  of  Chicago? — ^A.  That  is  my  uUderstanding  of  it. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  circular  which  is  signed  hj  the  president  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  and  in  which  he  states  x>ositively  that  it  is  a  Standard  Oil  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  officers  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  as 
they  call  it.  Now,  when  the  management  of  the  mine  states  positively  under 
oath  that  these  propei-ties  are  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  yon 
state  it  as  your  belief  that  they  are  not  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  do 
you  tnink  that  the  interests  of  labor  are  advanced  by  such  statements  as  those 
being  put  abroad? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  any  statement,  not  true  and 
correct,  would  result  in  injury  to  the  labor  organization.  I  don't  believe  the 
statement  helps  at  all.  In  explanation,  I  will  say  that  for  a  number  of  years  it 
has  always  been  common  talk  nere  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  interested 
in  that  mine  there,  and  it  is  something  pretty  generally  spoken  of,  when,  as  a 
fact,  they  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  stock, 
I  don't  think  the  Standard  OU  Company  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  and  people  of  this  community  generally  know  that  this  proc- 
lamation was  written  by  Jud^e  Lindley,  of  San  Francisco,  the  attorney  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mimng  Company?— A.  I  have  heard  it;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  belief  among  the  people  here? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is 
or  not  the  general  belief.    I  have  heard  some  people  say  so. 
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Wallace,  Idaho,  July  28, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  BABTflOLOHEW  B.  CBEEDOH, 

Miner,  WaUaoe,  Idaho. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  px'esiding.    Mr. 
Bartholomew  R.  Creedon,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  the 
labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d*Alene  mining*  district  of  Idaho: 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  Miner. 
Q.  You  have  mined  here  until  this  late  unpleasantness? — A.  For  2  months 
prior  to  this  late  unpleasantness  I  mined  here. 

Where  were  you  employed? — A.  At  the  Blackbear. 
How  lon^  did  you  work  there?— A.  Two  months;  in  that  neighborhood. 
And  previous  to  this  time  where  were  you  employed? — A.  I  was  not  employed 
by  anyone  else  for  5  or  6  years. 


Q.  In  business  for  yourself? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Ar 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  late  trouble  or  any  jiart  of  it? — 
A.  1  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  And  the  condition  of  mining  generally  in  this  district? — ^A.  Such  as  is 
acGuired  after  living  here  for  8  or  10  years. 

(J.  Please  relate  in  vour  own  way  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  Speaking  as  a 
miner,  I  haven't  much  to  say  about  the  mining  conditions,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  much  interested  in  the  actual  conditions;  that  is,  except  as  an  individual 
who  is  seeking  employment.    We  have  very  little  interest  in  the  condition  of 
mining.    I  know  that  the  condition  is  not  what  it  might  be. 
Are  you  connected  with  the  miners'  union? — A.  Yes. 
Are  you  an  officer  of  the  miners'  union?— A.  No. 
Have  you  been?— A.  Never. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  miners'  union  that  were 
invaded  by  the  soldiers  or  troops? — ^A.  No;  I  ha/e  not  been  present  since  the  sol- 
diers came  to  the  country. 

Q.  You  have  not  attended  any  miners'  union  meetings  since  the  soldiers  came 
to  the  country? — A.  I  have  been  in  jail. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  situation?— A.  I  have  been  in  jail  nearly  9  weeks. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge? — ^A.  After  demands  that  I  be  released  on  bonds  and 
be  told  the  charge,  it  was  said  that  I  was  held  on  the  charge  of  interfering  with 
the  United  States  mail  on  the  29th  of  April-  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  no  Knowl- 
edge, though  I  was  in  jail  for  9  weeks.  This  was  developed  after  almost  incessant 
demands  that  I  be  released  and  be  told  what  charges  were  against  me.  I  under- 
stood it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  commission  that  the  jail  matter  be  gone  into  any 
farther. 

Q.  We  think  we  have  had  very  full  testimony  on  that.    If  there  is  anything 

r[nal  you  desire  to  say  or  that  has  not  been  told  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. — 
I  will  state  tc  the  commission  that  I  was  here  yesterday  and  was  dumbfounded 
bv  some  of  the  talk  I  heard.  I  will  state  that  a  head  one  of  the  witnesses  from 
Wardner,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  mines  there,  says  that  the  mine  at 
Wardner  had  no  stores  and  was  not  in  any  way  interested  in  any  kind  of  company 
stores  or  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  mines  In  the  canyon  were  not  in  any  way 
interested  in  company  stores  or  boarding  houses. 

He  said  in  addition  to  that  that  employees  of  his  company,  in  buying  any  articles 
of  use  at  Wardner,  could  do  so  at  any  store  at  Wardner,  and  that  if  short  of  money 
they  gave  an  order  on  the  mine,  and  that  such  order  was  honored  at  the  com- 
pany's office  through  its  legal  or  regularly  authorized  agent.  Soon  after  he  made 
the  statement  I  stepped  down,  and,  meeting  a  business  man  from  Wardner  who 
has  lived  there  nearly  as  long  as  Wardner  has  been  a  town,  asked  him  if  such  was 
the  case,  and  he  said,  *^  No,  sir."  I  asked  if  he  would  make  an  affidavit  to  that 
that  I  could  submit  to  the  commission  in  session,  and  he  said  he  didn't  care  about 
ruining  his  business.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  gentlemen  who  is  present  here 
now,  but,  understanding  his  position  and  the  nature  of  thin^,  I  didn't  press  my 
case  any  further,  feeling  that  I  could  not  secure  an  affidavit  in  the  case;  but  I 
have  been  well  aware  or  that  during  my  long  residence  in  the  district.    The  same 

fentleman  also  submitted  some  editorial  and  news  clippings  of  the  local  papers  of 
or  5  years  ago.  [See  testimony  of  Mr.  Frederick  Burbridge,  supra.]  He  sub- 
mitted one  as  to  an  offense  which  I  especially  desire  to  refer  to  at  this  time,  and 
one  that  has  been  hounded  throughout  the  entire  Northwest  as  lying  at  the  doors 
of  the  miners'  union.  The  paper  is  published  here  in  Wallace.  Referring  to  that 
part  about  the  running  out  of  R.  K.  Neill,  where  it  says  that  they  ran  out  B. 
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• 

E.  Neill  and  Cmmbey,  and  that  Neill  came  around  by  Mnrray  and  directly  back 
here;  now,  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Murray,  and,  haying  certain  knowledge  to 
the  contrary,  I  merely  submit  to  the  commission  that  the  newspapers  or  the 
country  at  that  time  or  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  for  facts 
in  reporting  almost  anything.  They  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  evidence,  and 
e8i)ecially  some  of  these  in  Wallace  and  in  Boise.  They  were  spitting  their 
venom  through  their  editorial  columns,  and  submitting  such  articles  to  this  com- 
mission I  hardly  think  is  right.  I  will  state  that  the  report  of  that  affair  as  pub- 
lished in  the  local  papers  at  that  time  was  entirely  and  absolutely  false.  The 
editorial  conclusion  must  follow  to  be  a  falsehood  also. 

Q.  How  do  we  understand  you?  That  it  was  hardly  right  for  him  to  resort  to 
them,  or  for  the  commission  to  accept  these  matters  as  testimony? — A.  I  say  the 
facts  as  reported  in  the  papers  at  that  time  and  from  which  they  drew  their 
editorial  inspiration  were  false. 

Ci.  You  think  it  was  hardly  right  for  them  to  be  submitted?— A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  right  to  submit  falsehoods  to  this  commission. 

(J.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  say  you  were  in  the  jail,  and,  while  we 
think  we  have  the  general  conditions  there,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  were 
any  special  indignities  offered  you  in  any  way? — A.  Being  of  a  quiet  disposition, 
I  was  not  submitted  to  indignities,  with  the  exception  that  I  was  made  to  work 
while  very  sick  and  suffereavery  severely,  which  nearly  caused  my  death. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  those  in  charge  that  you  were  sick?— A.  Yes;  Dr.  Stratton 
told  me  that  I  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  They  submitted  you  to  a  physician?— A.  Yes;  they  didn't  make  any  exami- 
nation, but  simply  told  me  I  was  able  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  they  require  you  to  do?— A.  Carpenter  work— building  prison, 
carry  lumber. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  bull  pen  yet?— A.  They  have  only  very  recently  turned 
me  loose. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  special  indignities  heaped  upon  anyone  else?— A.  I  did. 
The  very  first  night  1  was  there  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  car  to  attend 
calls  of  nature  and  got  no  food  for  26  hours. 

Q.  You  were  in  a  box  car?— A.  The  first  26  hours  I  was  in  a  box  car;  got  no 
drink  of  water;  saw  Mr.  Albach  and  asked  him  for  permission — asked  him  who 
was  the  officer  in  charge,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  hino*  Mr.  Albach  was  an  old  res- 
ident in  this  county  for  15  or  16  years.  I  worked  for  him  off  and  on  at  different 
times.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  secure  permission  for  an  interview.  He  tried  to 
get  such  permission  from  Captain  Butler,  the  then  officer  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
United  States,  Company  M,  and  such  permission  was  refused.  He  told  me  8  or  4 
hours  ago  in  front  of  8  or  4  witnesses,  that  the  permission  was  refused,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  see  me.  I  wanted  to  see  him  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  as  we 
were  without  it  for  nearly  30  hours. 

Q.  What  excuse  did  they  give  you  for  not  furnishing  food  or  water?— A.  Told 
me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  or  he  would  shoot  my  head  off.  There  was  a  soldier 
with  a  bayonet  in  front  of  a  car.  I  saw  a  great  many  others  that  were  jabbed  and 
prodded  with  bayonets  while  I  was  there.  I  have  some  of  the  names  with  me, 
but  I  don't  choose  to  go  into  details  unless  that  is  the  wish  of  the  commission. 

Q.  Give  us  those  names.  The  box-car  matter  is  something,  I  think,  we  have 
not  had.— A.  That  was  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  We  got  a  dinner  that  day.  We 
were  made  to  line  up  and  walk  closely;  walked  as  close  as  we  could,  with  soldiers 
in  front  of  us  and  behind  us.  In  skddition  to  that  we  were  frequently  clubbed 
with  the  g^ns  of  the  soldiers  for  some  breach  or  neglect  of  discipline,  of  which  we 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  names  of  those  persons.— A.  Peter  McLaughlin,  from 
J-em,  was  struck  with  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  colored  soldier  a  forcible  blow  on 
the  back.  About  that  time  an  officer  yelled  to  his  subordinates  down  the  line  to 
show  no  mercy  to  the . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Was  this  a  colored  officer?— A.  Yes.     Yelled  to  them 

to  nave  no  more  mercy  on  the than  they  would  have  for 

rattlesnakes.  There  were  others  who  were  struck  during  the  march,  but  I  have 
not  their  names.  As  we  went  to  dinner  we  were  obliged  to  sit  on  the  ground 
without  fail.  We  were  put  in  the  barnyard,  full,  of  course,  of  the  accumulated 
excretions  of  10  or  12  years.  We  were  made  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  the  yard  to  eat 
our  dinner.  It  was  the  first  food  we  had  had  for  26  hours.  We  were  not  given  any 
coffee  or  water  or  drink  of  any  kind.  Some  of  those  who  didn't  at  first  sit  down 
were  forcibly  made  to  sit  on  the  wet  ground.  A  man  sitting  close  to  me — Harry 
Lindell — ^who  was  not  prompt  in  obeying  the  command  of  the  soldier  to  sit  down, 
was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  gun  and  knocked  down.    He  carries  the  scar  yet. 
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I  saw  it  last  Sunday  on  his  face.  Those  who  had  pipes  had  them  taken  from 
them  by  the  soldiers  and  not  returned,  and  pocketknives  likewise.  The  rigama- 
role  differed  from  day  to  day  for  2  weeks,  bnt  it  was  scarcely  ever  better  than 
that. 

Prior  to  my  incarceration  we  had  supposed  that  a  man  of  family  wonld  not  be 
subjected  to  snch  degradation.  One  man,  after  he  was  there  about  a  week,  Mike 
France,  suffered  from  severe  diarrhea.  He  went  from  the  old  bam  to  the  rear 
and  on  coming  back  stopx>ed  at  the  camp  fire  which  the  soldiers  had  made.  It  was 
raining.  He  was  promptly  ordered  to  leave,  and  not  complyinj^  with  the  request 
was  imde  to  stand  in  the  yard  continuously  all  day  in  the  ram.  Friends  came 
with  food,  none  of  wMch  he  was  allowed  to  accept.  We  had  no  fire  during  all 
these  long  days  and  nights.  I  slept  in  a  manure  pile  for  8  days,  from  which  I  still 
suffer.  I  might  say  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  condition  of  those  surrounding 
me  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  When  did  you  get  out? — ^A.  About  2  weeks  ago. 

Cf.  Did  your  treatment  change  when  the  colored  soldiers  were  exchanged  for 
white  soldiers;  did  it  improve? — A.  Well,  about  the  time  the  change  was  made 
there  was  somewhat  of  an  improvement,  although  not  worth  mentioning;  the 
food  became  somewhat  better,  out  the  quarters  were  scarcely  any  better.  The 
new  quarters  leaked  continuously,  and  the  hay  and  blankets  we  slept  on  were  wet 
until  warm  weather  came. 

Q.  How  is  the  weather  in  May  here  and  in  Wardner? — ^A.  Well,  we  usually 
consider  May  a  fine  month,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  around 
here  it  is  not  severely  cold.  During  most  of  the  Mays  since  I  came  here— and  I 
worked  out  of  doors  2  years — ^it  rained  fully  one-half  of  the  time.  This  May  was 
somewhat  worse  than  any  of  those — than  any  of  its  predecessors  during  the  last  10 
years,  I  think,  though  I  can  not  state  that  positively,  not  having  any  compilation 
of  the  weather.  It  certainly  seemed  a  great  deal  worse  than  any  May  during  the 
past  10  years,  owing  to  the  rain,  which  poured  nearly  every  day. 

8.  Did  you  seek  a  hearing,  so  that  you  might  be  released? — A.  Yes. 
.  What  reply  was  made  to  your  request  ? — ^A.  I  finally  got  a  hearing  before 
Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  there  in  a  buildmg  fashioned  after  an  ofi&ce.  On  telling 
him  that  I  didn't  see  the  men  on  the  train;  that  I  didn't  know  anyone  who  went 
to  Wardner,  he  told  me  to  go  back  and  refresh  my  memory;  and  I  was  there  9 
weeks  after  that. 

Q.  Then  what  kind  of  a  hearing  did  you  have  ? — A.  They  took  me  before  the 
coroner's  jury  after  about  6  weeks,  and  I  was  questioned  there  as  to  every  con- 
ceivable thing  under  the  sun,  such  as  to  when  I  was  married  and  how  many  chil- 
dren I  had,  and  everything  except  about  the  dead  body.  I  was  not  asked  one 
question  about  the  dead  body  or  whether  anyone  was  dead  or  was  liable  to  be 
dead  or  anything  else.  I  was  asked  by  the  attorney  in  charge  of  the  affair  when 
I  was  married  and  how  many  children  I  had,  and  lots  of  other  questions  which 
seemed  at  the  time  of  no  consequence,  and  do  yet. 

Q.  Then  they  released  you  on  that  examination,  did  they? — ^A.  No;  they  re- 
leased me  after  that  on  $2,000  bond.  I  was  released  on  the  next  day  following 
that,  in  some  way,  on  a  bond.    I  didn't  read  the  bond  very  closely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  don't  quite  understand  the  x>oint  you  sought  to  make 
in  contradiction  of  the  newspaper  report  which  was  brought  before  us.  I 
have  the  statement  here.  [Reading:]  ''The  deputies  went  into  camp  with  them, 
and  there  they  all  remained  for  several  hours,  when  the  deputies  and  R.  E.  Neill 
returned  and  went  over  to  Murray,  while  Crummer  ana  the  others  went  to 
Thompson  Falls."    Is  that  what  you  had  reference  to?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  say  Neill  came  back  to  Wallace.  It  says,  **  The  deputies  and 
R.  K.  Neill  returned  to  Murray."    That  is  what  you  dispute,  is  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  didn't  return  to  Murray? — ^A.  No.  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Murray,  and 
was  sent  out  to  see  that  they  got  through  safely  and  got  to  the  railroad.  In  such 
capacity  I  walked  to  within  12  miles  of  Thompson  Falls. 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  party  who  went  out? — A.  No.  Mr.  Neill  was  a  member 
of  other  societies,  and  I  was  appointed  by  them  to  see  that  he  didn't  x>erish  in  the 
snow,  which  was  6  or  7  feet  deep  there.  We  took  separate  actions  in  the  matter, 
and  there  were  others  who  went  out. 

Q.  What  became  of  Neill?— A.  He  went  to  Thompson  Falls.  He  didn't  come 
to  Murray.    That  newspax>er  account  was  incorrect. 

Q.  The  newspaper  account  was  not  correct?— A.  I  can  state  that  positively;  1 
am  not  just  guessing  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state?— A. 
Nothing  in  particular,  except  to  say  that  I  have  been  around  the  members  of  the 
miners'  union  a  great  deal  and  have  been  in  other  societies  since  I  became  old 
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enough  to  belong  to  them,  and  I  can  state  positively  that  the  miners*  union,  as  a 
union,  is  as  law  abiding  as  any  society  of  which  I  am  a  member.  If  it  was  not,  I 
would  have  severed  my  connection  with  that  union  the  first  thing.  And  in  some 
respects  they  are  more  so.  At  almost  the  first  meeting  I  attended  there  I  know 
they  took  steps  and  urged  the  protection  of  residents  of  Canyon  Creek.  Some 
attack  was  made  against  residents  of  Canyon  Creek  by  those  who  were  not  resi- 
dents, and  I  distinctly  remember  committees  were  appointed  to  attend  to  it. 
Among  my  first  impressions  on  going  into  a  miners'  union  hall  was  a  large  Amer- 
ican flag  standing  m  one  comer,  which  I  heard  cost  $110,  and  in  many  of  the  other 
societies  of  which  I  am  a  member  I  didn't  see  that. 

JQ.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  are  the  qualifications .  for  membership  in  the 
miners'  union;  is  the  applicant  required  to  be  of  good  character? — A.  I  have  not 
belonged  to  the  miners'  union  very  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  long? — A.  I  believe  about  10  months  prior  to  my 
incarceration;  but  after  being  connected  with  it,  after  joining,  my  residence  was 
very  far  removed,  so  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  meet  with  the 
members,  or  any  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  constitution? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  in  there  concerning  the  character  of  members? — ^A.  I  can  not  say; 
I  can  not  answer  that  either  way. 

<^.  However,  can  you  state  that  it  is  or  is  not  the  purpose  .of  the  miners'  union 
to  invite  into  their  organization  or  general  membership  men  who  are  lawless? 
What  position  do  they  take  on  that? — A.  I  have  known  at  times,  chiefly  by  hearsay, 
though,  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  out  the  lawless  element. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  constitution  of  miners'  organizations  requires  all 
candidates  for  initiation  to  be  miners  of  good  moral  character?— A.  I  am  aware 
that  they  must  be  miners,  and  am  aware  that  they  must  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; but  I  don't  know  the  exact  words  in  the  statement. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  part  of  the  constitution  is  carried  out  to  the  best  of  the 
ability  of  the  members? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  the  union  to  encourage  the  commission  of  crime, 
have  you? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  union  and  all  concerned  for  crimes  to  be 
committed  and  charged  to  the  union? — A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  many  times  after 
the  commission  of  these  crimes  the  unions  have  endeavored  to  ferret  out  the 
perpetrators. 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  protection  they 
were  compelled  to  take  these  steps. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  this  commission  with  information  of  any  action  taken  by 
any  of  the  unions  in  that  connection? — A.  Of  course  the  archives,  the  flies  devoted 
to  these  things,  are  usually  small  and  I  haven't  any  of  them  with  me.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  at  times  gone  by  they  have  offered  rewards  and  passed  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  any  crimes  committed  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  And  denouncing  the  commission  of  such  crime? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  local  union  that  did  that,  or  do  you  simply 
make  the  broad  statement  that  it  has  been  done  generally  ?— A.  I  believe  the  Otem. 
Miners'  Union  has  more  than  once  taken  that  action.  I  would  just  like  to  state 
this  one  proposition  before  finishing  this :  A  gentleman  here  before  you  yesterday 
stated  that  the  managers  of  the  mines  were  managers  nominally.  I  was  talking 
to  a  foreman  in  town  since  then.  He  was  foreman  for  one  of  the  leading  mines 
in  this  district  for  4  or  5  years.  I  asked  him  for  the  truth  or  confirmation  of  such 
a  story,  and  he  said  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  that  anyone 
who  alleges  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  men  the  miners'  union  told  him  to  or  to 
discharge  men  the  miners'  union  told  him  to  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken ;  that 
he  had  been  hiring  and  discharging  men  in  one  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict pretty  nearly  5  years,  and  he  would  like  to  tell  the  commission  so. 

Q.  That  is  a  union  mine? — A.  Yes;  the  Frisco,  at  Gem,  always  was' a  union 
mine.  He  is  not  working  now,  simply  because  he  would  not  apply  for  a  permit 
to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  state  the  name  of  the  foreman  ? — A.  Thomas  Jay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  he  foreman  now? — A.  He  has  recently  declined  the 
position  of  foreman  because  he  would  not  apply  for  a  permit. 

Q.  Have  the  heads  of  these  departments,  such  as  foremen  and  shift  bosses,  as 
they  call  them,  generally  declined  to  retain  employment  under  these  conditions? — 
A.  1  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  number  of  them  who  have  left  the  employ 
of  the  mines  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  take  out  a  permit? — ^A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  outside  of  Mr.  Jay. 

Q.  We  had  one  case  here  this  morning.— A.  I  heard  him  say  so,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  position  he  occupied  prior  to  his  telling  us  here. 
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Q.  Have  any  oonsideraTile  ntunber  of  the  meu  who  were  members  at  the  time 
of  the  tronble  taken  ont  i>ermits?— A.  Yon  know,  being  in  jail  so  long  and  beipg 
ont  such  a  short  time,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  anytfahig  by  report?— A.  By  reiwrt  I  learn  that  very  few 
have,  if,  indeed,  any  have. 


Wajula.ce,  Idaho,  Jvly  BS,  1S99 

ZBSHKOKY  OV  KB.  ▲.  0.  CLS/U&T, 

Miner ^  BurkCy  Shoshone  County^  Idaho. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  being  in  afternoon  session  July  28, 1899,  at  Wal- 
lace, Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  A.  0.  Clearv  was  sworn  and  testified 
as-  follows  concenung  labor  troubles  in  the  Coenr  d^Alene  mining  district,  of 
Idaho: 

Q^  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd«  )  State  yonr  name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence.— 
A.  A.  G.  Clearv;  miner;  Burke,  Idaho. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  relative  to  some  of  the 
pump  men  beoAg  forced  to  work  by  Lieutenant  Lyans?-*-A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  yonr  own  way  state  just  what  occurred  there. — ^A.  May  26,  at  (V<10. 
mountain  time,  I  left  in  Burke  the  Northern  Pacific  train  from  Wallace  here,  and 
as  I  got  off  the  train  I  met  Lieutenant  Lyons;  and  he  put  hishand  on  mv  shoulder 
and  told  me  to  get  all  the  union  men  in  the  hall,  that  he  had  something  he  wanted 
to  tell  them.  I  did  not  know  that  the  pumpmen  had  quit  at  this  time.  So  wie 
went  to  the  hall  and  he  walked  beside  me  until  we  got  to  the  company's  boarding 
house,  and  then  we  walked. back. to  the  hall  again,  and  there  were  lots  of  people 
on  the  street  that  went  in  the  hall,  and  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  meetiug. 
I  introduced  Mr.  Lyons  to  the  meeting,  and  he  made  the  following  statement: 

He  says,  **  Qentlemen,  you  must  not  expect  to  hear  a  good  speaker,  aa  I  am  no 
speaker,  but  nevertheless  I  will  do  my  utmost  duty  to  do  the  best  I  can*  The 
reason  I  called  this  meeting  was  in  reference  to  the  pumpmen  of  the  Tiger  and 
Poorman.  Theyquit  an  hour  ago."  That  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  pump 
men  quitting.  He  says, ' '  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Gteneral  Merriam  and 
have  Icnown  nim  for  the  XMst  8  years,  and  have  known  him  to  be  a  straijghtf orward 
and  upright  man.  He  has  put  me  in  chiurge  of  this  mine  to  protect  it  from. fire, 
water,  and  deatructioa,  and  by  ■  I.  am  going  to  do  it.  I  would  like  to  know  ii 
it  was  the  minero'  union  Hiat  ordered  these  men  to  quit  work,  or  if  they  got 
authority  from  headquarters.*'  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  and  he  said  thai  ne 
would  give  the  pumpmen  of  the  Tiger-Poorman  5  minutes  to  return  to  work,  by 
his  watch.  He  said  ne  would  give  wem  5  minutes  to  decide  whether  they  would 
return  to  work  or  not,  and  if  they  decided  they  would  not  he  would  put  them  to 
work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  *'  if  it  takes  xnyself  and  every  man  I  have  got." 
I  told  him  6  nunutes  was  not  txme  enough.  He  said  he  would  eiztend  it  to  10 
minutes,  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  asking  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  talk, 
the  matter  over,  but  he  said  10  minutes  was  all  the  time  he  would  give  us.  Mr* 
Culbertson,  manager  of  the  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  got  up  and  said  he  would 
like  to  have  the  pumpmen  back  to  work;  that  be  was  not  going  to  put  new  men 
in  their  places,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  them  back  to  work.  He  said  he 
wanted  the  old  men  because  they  understood  the  work;  that  was  the  reason  he 
wanted  them.  After  all  that  was  said  I  excused  Mr.  Culbertson  and  Mr.  Lyons 
for  10  minutes.  In  about  12  minutes  we  called  Mr.  Lyons  back  in  again.  The 
pumpmen  were  sitting  upon  each  side  of  where  I  was  sitting,  and  he  came  in 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  reached  an  agreement;  they  said  they  gn^essed  they 
had,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  put  them  to  work  at  the  pomt  of  the  bay- 
onet; and  he  said,  **  Thai  I  will  do;  the  United  States  Army  never  undertook  to 

do  anything  we  didn't  do,  and  by 1  will  see  that  my  orders  are  carried  out, 

unless  you  return  to  work."  I  then  aslind  him«  '*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  put  these  men  down  there  and  make  them  work?  "  and  he  said,  '*  That  is 
what  I  said."    So  the  men  went  back  to  work  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  the  miners'  union  there,  were  you? — A.  No;  I  was 
chairman  of  that  meeting. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union?— A.  Yes. 

<}.  It  has  been  stated  by  x^revious  witnesses  before  this  commission  that  the 
miners'  union  was  a  solemn,  oath-bound  oivanizaMon.    Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oath-bound  organization?— A.  Now,  I  dont  know  what  you  would  call  an 
oato-bound  organization. 
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J.  Is  it  not  a  pledge  instead  of  an  oath?— A.  I  don't  know  whether  yon  wonld 
it  a  pledge  or  an  oath. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  yon  an  officer  of  the  miners'  nnion? — A.  I  am  vice- 
president  now. 

Of  the  Burke  miners'  union?— A.  Yes. 
What  mine  are  you  working  in? — ^A.  Tiger-Poorman. 
Are  you  a  pump  man? — A.  No;  I  was  timbering,  the  last  work  I  did. 
It  has  been  stated  before  the  commission,  I  believe,  that  the  pump  men 
really  wanted  to  be  forced  to  work — that  is,  that  they  wanted  an  excuse  to  work; 
so  you  know  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  that  or  not. — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  truth  in  it.    They  concluded  they  would  be  forced  to  work,  and  they  went 
to  work  in  preference  to  being  made  to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  in  the 
hands  of  the  colored  men. 

Were  you  at  Burke  on  the  29th  of  April?— A.  Yes. 
AUday?— A.  Yes. 
^    (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  constitution  and  ritual  of 
your  organization — have  you  read  them? — ^A.  I  have  read  them  considerable;  yes. 
Do  you  remember  the  obligation  of  membership  that  you  took?— A.  Yes. 
Was  it  an  oath  or  pledge? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  an  oath. 
Are  you  sure  on  that  point? — ^A.  No. 

Was  this  not  the  obligation  you  took?    (Reads  from  ritual  of  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners:) 

**I, ,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Gtod,  and  the  members  here 

assembled,  most  solemnly  and  sincerely  pledge  and  obligate  m3r6elf  to  be  a  true 

and  faithful  member  of Union,  No.  ,  of  the  Western  Federation  of 

Miners." 
There  is  no  oath  in  that,  is  there? — A.  No. 
Q.  Is  that  the  pledge  that  is  administered  to  you? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  view  of  that  can  you  state  whether  the  or^nizaldon  is  an  oath-bound 
lization  or  not? — A.  Well,  according  to  that,  it  is  not. 
Is  that  the  only  pledge  that  is  given  to  you? — ^A.  I  think  it  is;  yes. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  did  it  happen  that  you,  a  miner,  were  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  pump  men's  meeting  by  Lieutenant  Lyons? — ^A.  The  members 
that  appointed  me. 

Q.  You  said  Lieutenant  Lyons  told  you  to  call  a  meeting? — ^A.  His  idea  was 
that  I  should  act  as  chairman.  I  was  acting  president  of  the  miners'  union  a 
month  or  two  before  that. 

<^.  And  they  are  members  of  that  union,  are  they? — ^A.  Yes.  He  knew  I  was 
acting  president,  so  I  can  not  see  any  other  grounds  for  his  asking  me  to  act  as 
chairman. 

Q.  Mr.  Mantle  told  you  that  the  commission  had  been  informed  that  the  pump 
men  were  ready  to  go  to  work  and  that  they  were  very  glad  to  be  forced  to 
work,  and  you  said  you  did  not  believe  that  was  so.  Is  that  all  you  can  say  about 
it,  just  your  belief? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  the  pump  men  all  quit  because 
they  supposed  men  were  coming  to  take  their  places,  and  tney  did  not  want  to  be 
relieved  oy  nonunion  men  and  tney  quit,  and  some  of  them  went  as  far  as  to  ask 
for  their  time;  and  when  Lieutenant  Lyons  made  this  statement  I  was  in  the  hall 
with  them  and  he  had  a  guard  at  the  door. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  took  that  as  an  indication  that  they  would  be  forced  to  go 
back  to  work? — ^A.  I  guess  they  did.  I  thought  he  would  force  them  to  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  they  would  not  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  You  don't  know  for  sure  whether  they  wanted  to  be  forced  back  or  not? — 
A.  I  have  only  their  word  for  it. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  S8, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  D.  YOUVO, 

Ex-sheriff f  Shoshone  County,  Idaho, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  July  38, 1899, 
at  Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  James  D.  Young,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  noining 
district  of  Ids^o,  and  esx)eciaILv  with  reference  to  his  actions  therein,  in  tne 
spring  of  1899,  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  (bounty,  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Please  state  your  name.— A.  James  D.  Young. 
Q.  Business?— A.  I  was  sheriff  of  this  counfy  up  to  the  6th  of  May. 
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Q.  Place  of  residence? — ^A.  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  you  lost  the  office  of  sheriff? — ^A.  I  was  imxieached  on 
the  11th  of  Jnly. 

Q.  Under  what  charge?— A.  Well,  nnder  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
miners,  and  also  under  the  charge  of  the  insufficiency  of  bonds,  and  neglecting 
and  refusing  to  do  my  duty  as  sheriff.  I  believe  that  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  given  an  opportunity  to  make  your  bond  good? — ^A.  No.  The 
bond  was  declared  by  the  court  sufficient;  in  fact,  more  than  sufficient,  from  the 
fact  that  the  court  declared  that  my  bond  was  a  legal  bond  to  the  extent  of 
$12,500,  while  the  present  sheriff,  appointed  by  the  present  board  of  commis^ 
sioners.  has  qualified  in  a  bond  of  $10,000.  That  is  what  the  State  requires, 
$10,000. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  You  say  your  bond  was  $2,500  more?— A.  Yes;  I  had 
a  bona  to  the  extent  of  $21,000.  The  commissioners  of  this  county,  previous  to 
the  present  administration  that  has  just  come  in,  requested  the  county  officers, 
and  particularly  the  sheriff,  to  qualify  in  double  the  amount  that  the  law  speci- 
fied, and  therefore  I  followed  up  that  proposition;  and  while  some  of  my  bonds- 
men were  not  qualified  bondsmen  in  one  respect,  they  were  accepted;  they 
were  worth  the  money;  but  on  failing  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the  proper  time, 
which  the  law  required,  they  were  not  qualified  bondsmen.  That  was  the  only 
fault  which  they  nad,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  qualified  for  $1,000.  To 
explain  this  a  little  more  fully,  I  would  state  that  it  is  necessarjr  for  the  bondsman 
of  this  county  or  State  to  have  his  taxes  paid  up  at  a  certain  tmie,  and  if  he  fuls 
to  pay  at  that  particular  time  then  he  is  not  a  qualified  bondsman.  These  men, 
who  went  on  my  bond,  as  I  stated  before,  were  worth  the  money;  they  had  the 
amount  of  property,  as  they  fully  assured  them,  but  they  hadn't  paid  tneir  taxes 
just  at  the  time  as  specified  by  the  law. 

Q.  When  is  this  specified  time? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  the  2d  of  January. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  your  bond  between  the  2d  of  January  and 
the  29th  of  AprO?- A.  No. 


Q.  No  complaint  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  No. 


Was  there  any  complaint  against  your  bond  until  after  the  explosion  had 
taken  place  at  Wardner? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  long  were  you  sheriff?— A.  I  qualified  as 
sherin  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  and  I  was  impeached  on  the  lltn  of  July. 
Previous  to  this  time  I  may  say  I  was  imder  sheriff  under  Mr.  Thomas  Heney's 
administration.  I  think  I  accepted  that  position  about  the  1st  of  April,  1898,  and 
was  undersheriff  until  I  was  elected  sheriff  of  this  county. 

Q.  Was  the  chief  complaint  against  you  that  you  failed  to  control  the  mob  on 
the  29th  of  April  last?— A.  Yes. 

S.  Or  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  afterwards?—A.  Yes. 
.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  or  saw  relating  to  that  uprising? — A. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement;  it  will  only  take  a  short  time.  I  came  to 
this  county  in  1885,  and  since  I  came  to  the  county  I  have  to  some  extent  been 
mixed  up  m  politics  and  have  attended  several  State  conventions.  Three  years 
ago  this  summer  I  was  at  the  convention  which  gave  (Governor  Steunenberg  his 
first  nomination.  I  was  delegated  as  a  Populist  from  this  county,  and  during 
the  session  of  that  convention  the  Democratic  convention  was  also  in  session  at 
Boise  City,  and  the  two  parties  joined  together.  At  that  time  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  was  running,  and  they  kept  a  military  guard  there  constantly — a 
company  of  the  State  militia — ^under  their  control  at  the  mine  and  mill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Explain  that  more  frdly,  will  you?  They  had  State 
militia  under  their  control? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  some  time  back? — A.  Yes.  That  was  previous  to  Mr.  Steunenberg's 
administration  or  mine. 

Q.  Were  their  miners  organized  into  a  company  of  State  militia? — ^A.  I  believe 
they  were. 

Q.  Were  they  organized  as  such  of  their  own  volition  or  did  the  company  at 
any  time  influence  them  to  do  so? — A.  My.  understanding  is  that  the  company 
influenced  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes. 

<5.  (By  Mr.  KENNEa)Y.)  Were  they  members  of  the  State  militia  before  they 
enbsted  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands? — A.  Yes.  Quite  a  number  of  the  militia 
enlisted  to  go  to  the  Philippines;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  positivelv  that  they  were  members  of  the  State  militia  and 
organized  while  in  the  employ  of  that  company? — A.  I  could  not  say  positively, 
no;  but  I  have  always  had  that  understanding,  and  I  have  seen  articles  published 
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in  the  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  governor  had  appointed  captaana  and  oflfeerato 
oontrol  that  company.    That  is  the  only  knowledge  I  have  of  it. 

At  that  time  the  Bmiker  Hill  and  Smlivan  was  not  pa^g  the  regular  wages 
that  were  paid  at  other  mines  in  the  CcBur  d'Alenes,  and  it  was  the  sappootion  of 
the  miners  in  this  country  that  the  reason  they  maintained  the  nulitia  was  simply 
to  aid  them  in  hiring  and  keeping  miners  at  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  theotner 
companies;  and  in  order  to  settle  this  little  difficulty  I,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  representatives  who  went  to  Boise  3  years  ago  this  summer  to  the  State  conven- 
tion, interviewed  Mr.  Steunenberg  before  he  received  his  nomination,  in  regard  to 
this  State  militia.  I  told  him  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  the  miners 
of  the  CcBur  d'Alenee  and  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  on  aooount  of  their 
maintaining  a  company  of  militia  there,  and  also  paying  less  wages  to  their  men 
than  the  other  men  were  paying.  Mr.  Steunenberg  told  me  in  the  presenee  of 
others,  and  Edward  Boyce  was  there  also  as  a  delegate,  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
same  thing,  that  if  he  received  the  nomination  for  governor  of  this  State  and  was 
elected,  he  would  immediately  come  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenee  and  investigate  this 
matter,  and  if  he  found  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Companv  was  maintafn- 
iof  this  militia  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  wages,  that  if  he  found  tiiese 
tfarngs  to  be  as  stated,  he  would  disband  the  militia.  We  told  him  that  was  s^ 
that  we  asked  of  him. 

l%e  Democratic  committee  stated  to  the  Populist  committee  that  whenever  a 

Svemor  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party — ^the  nomination  for  f^vemor 
d.gpne  to  the  Democratic  party— he  would  oe  satisfactory  to  the  Populists; and, 
of  course,  this  county,  having  a  large  delegation,  carried  great  strength  in  the 
selection  of  the  govemoor.  After  Mr.  Steunenberg  had  made  these  promises  to 
the  delegatian  from  this  county,  that  he  would  investigate  this  matter  jirovided 
he  were  ^ected  as  governor  of  this  State,  we  supported  him,  and  he  received  the 
nomination.  I  think  it  was  through  the  aid  of  the  delegates  from  this  county 
that  he  received  his  nomination.  He  was  elected,  but  failed  to  come  to  the  Oceur 
d^Alenes;  never  showed  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenee  after  he  was  elected.  In  order 
to  substantiate  this  I  have  no  proof,  anything  more  than  my  memory;  but  the 
Spokane  Beview  came  out  shortly  after  he  was  elected  and  said  that  the  Banker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Now,  then,  I  wish  to  carry  you  back  a  little  farther.  I  think  if  Mr.  Dowd 
is  broni^  on  the  stand  he,  and  there  are  other  witnesses  also,  will  testify  that 
the  gauB  and  ammunition  issued  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company 
were  issued  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bradley,  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  B;^  the  present  governor?— A.  By  Mr.  McConneU, 
who  was  governor  then.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  I  have  been  told  so  by 
dafferent  parties,  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Dowd  comes  before  you  he  will  testify  to  the 
same  thing.  Governor  Steunenberg  failed  to  make  any  investigation  of  this  mat* 
ter,  as  he  agreed  to  the  delegates  that  he  would.  Two  years  ago  I  was  eleeted  to 
the  State  senate,  and  during  that  time,  together  with  my  colleagneB,  we  intro- 
dnoed  a  bill,  an  arbitration  measure,  to  arbitrate  all  labor  diffiomties,  and  tiiat 
bill  passed  and  was  signed  bv  the  governor.  I  understand  just  previous  to  this 
tronnle,  or  the  blowing  up  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  SuUivan  nml,  the  governor 
requested  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  to  arbitrate  these  dinerenoea 
between  the  company  and  the  miners,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  absolutely  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  26th  of  April  was  the  first  notice  that  I  had  that  any  trouble  existed  in 
Wardner,  any  more  than  what  I  have  told  you  before  in  regard  to  the  militia 
being  there,  and  their  not  paving  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  were  paid  in  other 
places.  On  the  26th  of  April  1  was  cidled  to  the  telephone  by  Mr.  Porter,  a  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company,  and  he  stated  that  a 
blockade  had  been  formed  at  or  near  the  mine  by  the  miners'  union,  and  that  some 
of  their  men  had  been  prevented  from  going  to  work,  and  he  reimested  me  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  said  that  I  had  no  undersheriff  in  Wardner  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  be  apix)inted,  or  somethinK  of  that  kind.  I  told  him  I 
had. an  undersheriff  there  by  the  name  of  John  Bell,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  con- 
sulted him  in  this  matter,  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  know  Mr.  Bell,  but  he  knew 
the  blockade  had  been  formed  and  he  believed  that  bloodshed  was  liable  to  follow. 

1  went  down  there  that  afternoon  myself.  I  told  him  over  the  telejihone  that  I 
would  be  there.  I  found  by  inquiry  ih&t  some  of  the  miners  had  quit  work  and 
had  gone  with  others  in  the  miners'  union  and  formed  a  blockade  near  the  mine ; 
and  there  had  been  some  difficulty  between  the  miners  and  the  men  that  formed 
the  blockade ;  and  I  believe  from  what  I  could  learn  that  there  had  been  1  or 

2  guns  drawn  from  each  side,  and  some  little  speeches  made.  Well,  I  told  my 
deputy  that  this  must  not  go  any  further,  and  that  these  men  must  not  be  dia- 
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tmrbed  from  goinfl^  to  woric,  «iid  that  it  was  not  onr  plaoe  to  v^liotd  anvtbiiig 
of  that  kind,  and  that  we  must  see  that  these  men  goin^  to  the  mine  got  uiere  if 
ihey  chose  to  do  so.  After  making  some  little  talk  to  this  effect  and  haying  some 
talk  with  some  of  the  miners  down  there,  they  told  me  that  they  would  not  inter- 
fere any  further.  I  was  told  by  the  company  that  the  tramway  had  been  stopped 
and  an  armed  grmrd  had  been  placed  over  it.  I  went  where  the  tramway  had  been 
stopped,  as  they  said,  and  there  was  no  one  there.  There  evidently  had  been  some 
one  there  from  the  fact  that  Hie  tramway  was  tied  up  at  that  time.  In  the  mean- 
time I  received  a  telegram  from  Gk)vemor  Stennenberg,  stating  to  me  that  an 
armed  mob  had  possession  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine  and  mill  and  that 
the  civil  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I  believe  ttiose  were 
about  the  words  he  stated  to  me.  I  told  him  I  had  investigated  the  matter,  and  so 
for  as  I  could  see  there  would  be  no  further  trouble ;  and  I  don't  think  t^ere  would 
have  been  any  further  trouble,  so  far  as  ihe  miners  were  concerned,  at  Wardner. 

Now  there  was  no  armed  mob  that  showed  up  until  iAie  morning  of  the  99th  in 
Wardner  at  any  time  from  the  26th  to  the  d9tb.  Ehrerything  was  perfectly  quiet; 
tiie  mill  and  tramway  were  running,  the  miners  had  gone  to  work,  and  every- 
thing was  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceful  up  to  the  morning  of  the  d9th;  there  wae  no 
show  whatever  of  any  further  trouble.  On  the  evening  of  the  2S\h  I  was  requested 
by  my  under efeeriff  here  to  return  to  Wallace  in  order  to  make  a  sheriff's  sale^  that 
would  come  off  on  the  29th,  which  was  Saturday;  and  while  in  my  cffice  on  the 
momhig  of  the  29tii  at  work  I  was  notified  about  half  past  10  o'clock  Uiat  a  train 
loaded  witii  armed  men  was  down  here  at  the  depot.  l%at  was  Hie  first  knowl- 
ed^  I  had  of  it.  I  ran  down  to  the  depot  and  took  in  the  situation.  The  train 
was  startinA^  xip  and  tSie  thought  struck  me  that  if  there  was  any  xwssible  show 
to  do  anyijimg  with  that  armed  mob  it  would  be  to  get  on  the  train  and  i^o  down 
with  them;  it  was  the  only  show  to  do  anything,  as  the  train  was  starting  out. 
I  did  that;  I  got  on  the  end  car,  and  when  I  got  in  the  car  I  was  told  not  to  get 
out  of  the  car  or  to  try  to  get  out  of  it.  I  was  verymuch  surprised  to  find  l^em  all 
masked  and  armed.  Wefi,  of  course  I  didn't  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  car  at  any 
time  going  down. 

After  we  got  down  to  Kellogg,  there  were  8  saloons  in  the  place,  and  I  eloeed 
the  saloons  as  soon  as  xK>88ible.  The  men  were  rushing  to  the  saloons  to  -^eit 
drinks,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  at  that  time.  -  In 
the  meantime  I  left  word  witti  my  deputy  here  to  telegraph  to  my  deputy  in 
Wardner  to  deputize  as  many  men  as  possible  and  arm  them,  because  there  was 
an  armed  mob  coming  down  from  this  part  of  the  county  on  the  train.  That 
was  Mr.  Seysler.  He  notified  Mr.  Heney,  of  Wardner,  that  the  train  was 
coming  down  with  armed  men.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  saloons  closed  in  Kellogg 
tiie^  had  unloaded  the  powder  they  had  carried  down  on  the  train,  50  or  60  bocros 
of  It,  I  think,  and  the  men  were  beginxdng  to  form  in  line.  I  started  down  to 
where  they  were  beginning  to  form  m  line,  and  I  requested  some  of  the  boys  as  I 
went  along  to  assist  me  in  disbandinsr  that  mob;  but  they  simply  laughed  at  me 
and  refused  to  go.  It  looked  reasonable  to  any  man  that  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  mob  of  l^t  kind  was  almost  equal  to  facing  death  so  far  as  an  inm- 
vidual  was  concerned.  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  .88  Colt's  revolver,  and  these 
parties  I  addressed  myself  to  Lam  satisfied  had  no  arms  at  all,  but  were  simply 
spectators.  I  went  as  near  to  the  mob  as  I  ccmld  get  and  said,  '*  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  tihe  State  of  Idaho  and  as  sheriff  of  Shoshone  County  I  demand  that 
vou lay  down  your  arms  and  disband."  I  attempted  to  get  to  where  they  were, 
tmt  was  stopped  by  men  with  guns  and  masks.  One  of  tiiem  said  to  me,  '*  If  you 
dont  quit  mterferinx  here,  if  you  interfere  any  further,  we  will  do  you  up,"  or 
**wewillput  a  guard  over  you."  Now,  I  went  as  far  as  I  could.  I  got  to  that 
place  as  near  as  I  could.  I  then  returned  to  the  dex>ot,  and  went  across  the 
street  and  was  standing  in  front  of  a  saloon  when  they  began  to  march  out.  They 
passed  around  opposite  to  where  I  was,  and  I  again  demanded  that  they  disband 
and  lay  down  tneir  arms,  but  they  refused.  I  then  followed  them  on  the  road 
until  they  got  to  within  200  yards  of  the  mill,  where  they  dropped  a  small  group 
of  men,  I  think  about  13  or  15,  to  form  a  post,  and  as  soon  as  this  post  was  formed 
there  the  remainder  immediately  took  me  in  charge,  and  I  was  stood  up  by  a  fence 
and  kept  there  until  all  the  shooting  was  over. 

Now,  my  deputies  in  Wardner,  were  under  the  impression,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression,  that  when  these  men  got  out  at  Kellogg  they  wtmld  go  to  tibe  mine 
and  drive  l^ese  men  out  of  the  mine.  That  was  my  impression,  and  so  it  was 
with  Heney,  and  he  could  teU  you,  if  he  was  here,  the  same  story.  They  never 
went  near  the  mine.  They  simply  blew  up  the  mill,  and  these  2  men,  Cheyne 
and  Smythe,  were  killed  during  the  fracas.  I  am  sure  I  did  everything  in  my 
power  that  I  could  do,  anything  more  than  I  might  have  sacrificed  my  life; 
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and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  useless,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
against  me  at  the  time. 

Now,  then,  here  is  a  x)oint  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  I  have  heard 
the  testimony  in  this  case  in  the  courts,  and  according  to  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  court,  Mr.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  mine  owners  up  the  canyon  here,  stated  that 
the  man  in  his  employ  who  had  charge  of  the  powder  house  came  to  him  and 
turned  the  keys  over  to  him  early  in  the  morning  and  stated  to  him  that  the 
miners  were  preparing  to  go  to  W ardner.  Now,  tiien,  if  these  mine  owners  in 
Canyon  Creek — and  it  was  also  stated  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan  knew  this  early  in  the  morning— knew  that  the  miners  were  coming 
down,  why  didn^t  they  notify  me  or  give  me  some  knowledge?  But  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  whatever  until  the  train  was  standing  out  here  at  the  depot.  If  Mr. 
MacDonald  knew  it  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  have  done  any- 
thing less  than  to  have  notified  me  that  such  preparations  were  being  made  on 
Canyon  Creek,  or  in  MuUan,  or  wherever  they  may  have  been  made;  but,  no,  I 
never  knew  about  it,  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  down  on  that  train? — A.  I  should  think  there 
was  between  800  and  1,000;  that  is  an  estimate  I  have  made  of  it;  I  don't  know 
but  I  may  be  a  little  high. 

How  many,  in  your  estimation,  had  guns? — A.  Between  180  and  200. 

About  how  many  were  masked? — A.  All  that  had  guns  were  masked. 

Were  they  excited  or  quiet? — ^A.  They  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
excited  They  seemed  to  understand  their  business.  They  seemed  to  stay 
together,  and  they  lined  up  quickly  and  did  their  work  quickly.  I  don't  think 
they  were  in  Wardner  Junction  to  exceed  If  hours  from  the  time  they  left  the 
train  until  the  mill  was  blown  up.  I  don't  think  they  exceeded  2  hours  all  the 
time  they  were  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  About  how  many  men  participated  in  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  Well,  all  the  armed  men,  I  should  think;  and  whether 
the  men  were  masked  that  carried  the  powder  down  to  the  mill  or  not  I  could 
not  say.  I  was  a  captive  at  that  time  and  standing  up  by  the  fence  with  a  guard 
around  me.  After  the  powder  had  been  placed  in  the  mill,  I  requested  the  guard 
to  allow  me  to  leave  that  place  I  was  in,  but  he  didn't  ^ve  me  any  answer;  so  I 
struck  off.  I  was  allowed  to  get  away  and  my  intention  was  to  get  around  to 
where  they  were  carrying  this  powder,  or  where  they  had  carried  it,  but  before  I 

got  around  there  the  mul  was  blown  up  and  they  were  returning  to  the  train. 
Iverything  was  done  very  quietly,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  not  more  than  2 
hours  the  whole  time  we  were  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  subsequent  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mill? — A.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  the  manager  of  the  Last  Chance  mine  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  his  mill  was  in  danger;  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  had 
threatened  to  destroy  their  mill.  He  said  they  said  something  about  if  the  Bunker 
Hill  and  Sullivan  could  not  run  they  could  not  run;  and  he  requested  me  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  which  I  did.  I  stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  had  12 
deputies,  all  told,  to  protect  his  property.  There  were  some  attempts  made  to  get 
at  nis  mill,  as  I  understand  it,  and  some  men  were  arrested,  as  my  deputies  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  trying  to  get  to  the  mill;  but  they  were  after- 
wards released,  as  nothing  could  be  proven  against  them. 

On  the  8d  of  May  I  returned  to  Wallace.  I  was  requested  by  Br.  France  to 
attend  the  coroner's  jury  the  next  day,  and  I  was  also  to  notify  Mr.  Corcoran,  the 
man  who  was  sentenced  the  other  day  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary — I  was  to  notify 
him  to  appear  before  the  coroner's  jury,  which  I  did;  and  we  both  went  to  Ward- 
ner Junction,  and  I  was  held  there  3  or  4  days  before  I  was  called  to  the  stand  to 
testify;  and  during  that  time,  after  I  gave  in  my  evidence,  I  made  a  request  to 
look  my  deposition  over,  and  they  handed  it  to  me:  and  while  I  was  looking  it 
over  I  was  arrested,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  look  it  over  or  sign  it. 

While  I  was  looking  it  over  I  was  arrested  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  £^.  Booth, 
a  constable  at  Wardner,  who  was  also  appointed  a  deputy  marshal,  I  believe, 
after  the  mill  was  blown  up.  He  came  into  the  justice  of  the  peace's  office  while 
I  was  sitting  there  reading  this  deposition,  and  Attorney-General  Hayes  and  State 
Auditor  Sinclair  came  in  with  him,  and  Hayes  said  to  me,  "  I  am  going  to  reouest 
you  to  resign  your  office.  I  have  prepared  your  resignation.  I  find  you  have 
aided  a  body  of  miners  in  destroying  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mill,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  attorney- general  made  this 
statement  to  me,  in  came  the  soldiers  and  this  deputy  marshal. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hayes  for  time  to  consult  my  attorney,  and  he  said  he  would  not 
give  me  any  time;  that  I  could  do  as  I  liked,  and  1  refused  to  sign  it  and  was 
arrested  and  put  iii  the  guardhouse. 
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The  guardhouse  was  a  small  building  about  12  by  16, 1  think,  and  50  feet  from 
the  buU  pen,  as  it  is  termed  down  there;  and  one  side  had  a  doorway  cut  out,  but 
there  was  no  door  hung  in  it;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  door  to  the  back  wall  near 
the  bottom  3  boards  were  nailed  along  from  the  doorway  to  the  wall  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  on  each  side  was  a  little  straw  thrown  in  on  the  ground. 
I  was  put  in  one  comer  and  told  not  to  converse  with  anyone;  if  I  did  it  would 
go  hard  with  me.  I  was  told  this  by  the  soldiers.  I  think  I  was  there  about  4 
hours  when  one  of  the  county  commissioners  was  arrested  and  brought  in,  Mr. 
Boyle.  He  was  placed  in  another  comer  and  told  the  same  thing.  Presently  in 
came  Mr.  Stimpson,  and  he  was  placed  in  another  comer  and  told  the  same  thing. 
After  he  was  told  this  I  knew  he  didn't  know  I  was  there,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  him  I  wanted  him  to  know,  and  I  just  thought  I  would  s^ak  to 
him.  I  spoke  low,  and  said,  **  Billy,  do  you  know  me."  He  said,  "No."  Then  1 
told  him  my  name.  At  that  time  the  soldier  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
charged  in  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands  and  the  bayonet  pointed  toward  me,  and 
said,  "  The  better  you  fellows  obey  orders  the  less  trouble  you  will  make  for  us 
and  the  better  off  it  will  be  for  you  fellows,"  or  something;  to  that  effect.  *  *  Now," 
he  says,  "if  you  fellows  do  any  more  talMng  in  here  it  is  going  to  go  hard  witii 
you."  We  were  not  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  each  other.  We  just  simply  laid 
down  in  the  straw  on  the  wet  ground.  It  was  raining  nearly  every  night  and 
day,  and  for  8  weeks  we  were  kept  in  that  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
after  the  first  5  days  we  were  allowed  to  converse  with  each  other  a  little.  At 
the  end  of  8  weeks  they  paid  no  attention  to  our  conversing  with  each  other, 
but  for  5  days  we  never  spoke  a  word  to  each  other,  and  we  were  kept  in  that 
condition  by  the  soldiers.  Our  bedding  was  constantly  wet  and  the  ground  was 
constantly  wet.  Mr.  Boyle  is  about  60  years  old  and  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
and  has  remained  deaf  from  the  effects  of  it  ever  since,  and  can  hardly  hear  any- 
one speak  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  have  you  done,  if  anything,  relative  to  running  down  the  men  who 
went  on  the  train  that  day?— A.  Well,  when  I  came  to  Wallace  from  Wardner, 
after  ^e  explosion  of  the  mill,  I  consulted  the  county  attorney  here,  Mr.  Samuels, 
and  he  and  I  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  wait  untH  these  men  had  dispersed;  wait 
a  few  days  before  we  undertook  to  m^e  any  arrests,  from  the  fact  that  it  would 
take  a  large  body  of  men  to  do  anything  at  that  time;  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  the  proper  course  to  have  pursued.  I  believe  if  martial  law  had  not  been 
declared  in  tms  county  we  would  now  have  under  arrest  a  ^eat  many  more  men 
than  they  have  under  arrest,  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  from  the  fact  that  the 
moment  martial  law  was  declared  these  men  ^ot  right  up  and  went  out  of  the 
countrv,  and  the  innocent  men  are  now  suffering  from  tne  consequences  of  it. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  What  success  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  had  vou  tried  to  cdrgahize 
a  posse  at  that  time? — ^A.  A  small  x>osse  at  that  time  I  don't  think  would  have  been 
much  good. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  it  have  taken  to  cope  with  this  mob? — A-  I  ought  to 
have  had  at  least  200  armed  men  to  have  coped  with  that  mob. 

Q.  How  long  woxdd  it  have  taken  you  to  have  obtained  and  armed  tlwt  many 
men? — ^A.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  that  many  men  at  that  t^me.  I 
should  have  had  2  weeks  to  do  it.  I  might  have  done  it  inside  of  a  week,  and 
I  might  have  done  it  inside  of  8  dayB  previous  to  that  time.  I  don't  think  it 
was  possible  to  have  gotten  200  men  in  the  country  to  have  gone  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  and  SuUivan  at  that  time.  The^  had  a  lot  of  men  there,  and  I 
understand  now  that  they  had  sent  bodies  of  their  men  out,  and  they  were  seen 

?:oing  over  the  mountains  with  guns;  and  they  certainly  had  a  lot  of  ammunition, 
or  s3ter  the  explosion  of  the  imll,  when  the  office  was  buminff ,  I,  with  several 
others  went  down  there,  and  the  cartridges  were  exploding  in  that  fire  and  kept 
exploding  idl  the  time  the  place  was  burning.  That  was  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  had  plenty  of  ammunition  on  hand.  I  had  frequently  heard  prior  to  the 
explosion  of  the  mill  that  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  had  in  their 
possession  5,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  That  is  only  hearsay,  although  I  got  this 
from  x)arties  who  I  am  satisfied  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  information.  All  the 
time  when  the  building  was  burning  there  were  explosions,  and  until  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of  that  you  would  like  to  state  ? — A.  No ;  I 
can  not  think  of  anything  else  just  at  the  present  time. 


'By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  became  under- 


Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  were  armed  on  that  train  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  was  your  i 
sherin? — ^A.  I  am  a  miner  and  prospector. 

Q.  EEave  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  miners'  xmion? — A.  Yes ;  prior  to  the 
time  I  accepted  the  position  of  undersheriff  under  Heney. 
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Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  in  this  district?— A.  1  Was,  yes;  Mrly  well 
acquainted  with  all  i&e  onsiness  men  and  x>eople  who  live  arotDid  the  towns  and 
in  the  different  localities. 

You  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  these  men  on  this  occasion  ?— A.  Yes. 
And  didn't  recognize  any  of  tiiem? — ^A.  Not  those  with  the  mafidcs,  no. 
Nor  armed? — A.  No.  The  miners  in  ^s  section  of  the  country  are  a  class 
of  men  who  change  around  a  good  deal,  and  they  are  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day and  every  day;  and  during  the  time  I  lived  in  Hullan.  Which  was  my  former 
residence^  before  I  became  connected  with  the  sheriff's  office— ^I  bel(Hig^  to  the 
union  for  some  time  therej  1  didn^'t  work  for  wages;  I  was  Worldng  on  my  own 
property;  and  after  I  left  Mnllan,  the  Morning  mine  was  the  only  mine  In  opera- 
tion at  tnat  time,  and  the  Morning  mill  burned  down.  That  was  ih  Jtlly,  about 
a  year  ago,  now.  The  men  were  all  discharged  and  left  the  country,  and  after 
iikey  built  a  new  mill  they  got  practically  a  new  set  of  miners. 

Q.  Your  association  ^  undersheriff  and  x>olitical  associationift  have  git^n  you 
a  wide  range  of  acquaintance  in  the  county? — ^A.  Y^. 

Q.  You  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  attadr  6n  the  Bunker  Bill  was 
planned  and  executed  with  deliberation  and  purpose?— A.  Yes;  it  seraied  to  me 
ttiat  it  was;  that  thev  had  a  full  understanding  of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  From  the  way  tney  proceeded? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  impressed  witii  the  belief  that  if  you  had  attempted  any  active 
reeistance  of  the  mob  you  would  have  been  met?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  have  been  murdered? — ^A.  Yes. 

(}.  You  had  no  knowledge  in  advance  that  would  have  enabled  you  to  prepare 
to  meet  that  emergency?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  were  no  rumors  current  in  this  district  of  this  cont^^lated  attack 
bn  the  property  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company?— A.  ^ere  were  no 
rumors.  I  heard  nothing  laoare  than  I  received  over  the  telephone  tiiat  I  spoke  of 
awhUemgo. 

Q.  You  say  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  have  gotten  together  a 
force  or  posse  of  200  armed  men  unless  you  had  a  week  or  two  to  provide  for  it?— 
A.  I  migiit  have  done  it  in  3  days^  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  Is  that  fact  due  to  the  general  sympathy  throughout  this  region  With  the 
labor  oima3JEation8?^-A.  Oh,  no;  but  ixien  it  Would  be  difficult  to  g6t  the  guns; 
that  is  wnat  I  had  reference  to. 

^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  sympathy  of  the  district  with  the  labor  organi- 
sations very  largely? — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  I  understand  your  qtiestion. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sympathy  generally  of  the  people  and  bufioness  elements  in  this 
district  with  the  labor  organizations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  make  any  resistance  to  the  mob?— A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  atay  shobs  fired  by  the  Buidcer  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  at  the 
mob?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  there  that  day  and  there  was  no  one 
Around  the  mill  so  far  as  I  could  see« 

Q.  You  feel  you  did  your  whole  duty  with  the  infoiination  yoti  had  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  existing  conditions?— A.  Yes.  I  can  not  understand  how,  if  I  had 
the  sMne  thing  to  do  over,  I  oould  do  any  more. 

Q.  Both  beiore  and  after?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  was  no  foroe  available  that  you  could  have 
reached  that  could  possibly  have  coped  with  that  mob  on  that  day? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  miners'  unions  $n  this 
district  countenanced  or  encouraged  or  directed  this  riot? — ^A.  No,  I  have  no 
knowledge;  but  I  don't  think  they  did  it,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  told  by  a 
good  many  men  who  had  gone  to  work  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  that  j 

they  were  notified  on  that  morning  that  some  parties  were  going  down  to  Ward- 
imr  on  that  day. 

Q»  Do  you  know  of  any  violations  of  the  law  or  axiy  violent  acts  ooAimitted  by 
&e  labor  unions  in  the  years  past  here? — A.  No;  I  oan  not  Bay  tiiat  I  do.  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  act  that  could  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  miners'  union.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  some  members  of  the  miners'  union  have  participated  in 
hings  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  and  so 
far  as  the  organization  is  concerned  I  don-t  think  they  ever  had  anything  to  do 
wilii  it.  What  little  experience  I  have  had  with  the  nainers'  union  is  right  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  have  always  heard  that  when  anything  like  that  would  come  up 
in  the  miners'  unions  it  would  be  very  generally  put  down. 

'  Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  the  miners  unions  ever,  in  reeqpect  to  the  acts 
we  are  now  considering,  ana  numerous  violations  of  law  in  the  way  of  kQling 
•men  and  driving  men  out  of  the  country,  passed  resolutions  condrnnning  Ihose 
acts? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  these  reeolutions  been  published?— A.  Yes;  they  were  published  in  the 
paper  here  in  Wallace. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes?— A.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  they  have  ever  offered  rewards. 

Q.  As  an  organization? — A.  No;  I  know  they  have  denounced  many  acts  of 
violence  that  have  taken  place  here  as  an  organization. 

Q.  Have  there  been  rewards  offered  for  the  arrest  an4  conviction  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  several  murders  that  have  been  committed  in  this  coimty? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  these  rewards  offered  by?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  positively,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  the  mining  companies  on  Oaynon  Creek  have  offered  a 
reward  of  $25,000  or  $90,000, 1  don't  remember  which,  for  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  parties  who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  Whitney  killing. 

Q.  Did  anvthing  ever  come  from  that,  was  anyone  ever  arrested,  or  did  anyone 
ever  claim  the  reward? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  ^8  a  reward  ever  been  claimed  or  has  anyone  ever  been  arrested  or  con- 
victed for  any  of  these  crimes  in  this  county? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  the  murders  of  EIneebone  and 
Whitney? — ^A.  No;  tnere  has  not. 

Q.  And  those  men  who  were  killed  during *the  earlier  troubles? — ^A.  No;  no  one 
has  been  arrested  for  either  of  those  crimes,  but  a  great  many  men  have  been 
arrested  for  other  crimes  committed. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  those  crimes  that  have 
been  alleged  to  have  some  reference  to  the  differences  between  mine  owners  and 
employees? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong?— A.  I  have 
alwayis  belonged  to  the  Populist  party  within  the  last  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  does  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho  belong?— A. 
Democratic  pari^. 

Q.  How  did  this  county  go  at  the  last  election? — A.  Populist. 

^.  By  how  much  majority?— A.  I  think  ranging  all  the  way  from  50  to  250. 

Q.  What  majority  did  it  give  against  the  present  governor  of  the  State? — ^A. 
The  majority  was  quite  large  against  him,  but  I  don't  recollect  it  now.  I  think 
that  during  the  last  election  it  was  much  larger  than  it  was  before  for  him. 

Q.  The  county  made  a  complete  change  in  that  respect,  did  it? — ^A.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  1,600  against  him? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  think  it  was  some- 
where between  1,200  and  1,500. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  politics  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  removal  of 
yourself  and  the  county  commissioners? — ^A.  I  do;v  I  tnink  they  have  had  all  to  do 
witiiit. 

Q.  Were  most  of  the  men  who  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  bull  yen  mem- 
bers of  the  Populist  party?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  per  cent  of  them  in  the  bull  pen  would  you  say  were 
PcMDuHsts? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the  bull  pen  are  Populists? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  governor  to  wipe  out  the  Populist 
majority  in  the  county  by  these  proceedings?— A.  That  is  my  belief . 

Q.  Is  that  belief  held  by  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
county  and  vicinity? — ^A.  It  is  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  arrested. 
I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  them  feel  about  it. 

Q.  Do  they  look  upon  it  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  they  do. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  car  which  you  boarded  at  this  place?  You  say 
you  got  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train. — A.  It  was  a  baggage  coach,  not  a  passenger 
coach. 

Were  there  as  many  as  75  or  100  crowded  in  tnere? — ^A.  I  think  there  was. 
And  all  were  masked? — A.  A  few  of  them  were  not  masked. 
And  armed?— A.  Yes. 

You  recognized  those  that  were  not  masked? — ^A.  No,  not  in  the  car  I  was  in. 
After  you  had  commanded  them  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff  of  Shoshone 
County  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  diroerse,  they  put 
you  under  guard,  did  they? — A.  Not  immediately;  but  I  was  told  while  I  was 
standing  there  after  I  made  this  declaration  that  I  must  keep  still  or  I  would  be 
tied  up,  or  tiiey  would  put  me  under  guard. 

Q.  After  you  had  done  all  that  you  thought  you  could  do  and  they  were  placing 
Tou  under  a  guard,  did  you  remark,  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  **  Well, 
I  have  done  my  duty"  or  **  Well,  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do,  and  I  don't  care?  "— 
A.  No.  I  was  accused  of  that  in  the  Spokane  Beview,  but  I  never  said  it  in  the 
worid. 
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Q.  Some  one  testified  here  that  yon  did  use  such  a  remark? — ^A.  Yes,  I  know  it; 
I  have  been  accused  of  it,  but  I  never  said  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  were  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  that  train;  was  the  train  seized  by  the  men,  do  you  know? — ^A.  All  that  I 
know  about  it  is  just  what  little  I  have  heard.  I  understand  the  train  was  seized 
at  Burke  and  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  compelled  by  the  parties  who 
were  there  to  manage  the  train  just  to  their  notion.  They  were  obliged  to  run 
down  to  Gem  and  then  back  down  to  the  powder  house  and  then  to  Wallace  and 
then  to  Wardner. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mail  car  attached  to  that  train? — ^A.  I  believe  the  train  car- 
riea  mail  from  Burke  to  Wallace,  and  I  have  learned,  although  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively, that  the  train  was  about  10  or  15  minutes  late  in  gettmg  to  Wallace  from 
its  usual  time.  I  may  state  that  after  I  was  impeached  I  was  stiU  held  under  arrest 
and  continued  in  jail  until  yesterday  morning  when  I  was  released. 

~|.  In  the  bull  pen? — A.  No;  here  in  the  county  jail;  until  yesterday  morning. 
|.  What  were  you  held  for  after  your  removal  from  office? — A.  I  don*t  know. 
Never  informed? — A.  No. 
Did  you  ask? — A.  Yes. 
^   What  answer  did  you  get? — A.  Simply  the  one  answer  that  they  didnt 
know.    I  was  told  that  I  was  neld  under  the  military  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  whose  authority  were  you  arrested  after  your 
impeachment? — ^A.  Well,  under  the  military  authority. 

Who  arrested  you? — A.  I  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  here. 
One  of  the  deputies? — A.  Yes. 

This  was  a  mixture  of  military  and  civil  authority,  was  it  not?—  A.  Yes. 
^   Was  there  a  soldier  near  when  you  were  arrested? — ^A.  Practically  spelling, 
I  was  under  arrest  during  my  impeachment  trial  and  was  never  released.    I  was 
simply  told  after  I  was  imx>eachea  and  came  out  of  the  court — I  was  simply  told 
by  one  of  the  deputies  that  I  was  still  under  arrest  and  that  I  had  to  go  to  jaU. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you  the  first  time? — ^A.  I  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Sinclair. 

I  mean  who  made  the  arrest? — A.  Ed  Booth,  a  deputy  marshal. 
And  assisted  by  a  soldier? — ^A.  Yes. 

Did  you  ever  buy  your  liberty  in  any  way  after  you  were  arrested? — ^A.  Yes. 
Please  tell  the  commission  about  it. — A.  When  I  was  brought  back  from  tJie 
X>en  I  was  brought  back  in  connection  with  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Stimpson,  the 
two  commissioners.  Mr.  Stimpson  was  given  liberty  to  go  and  see  his  family.  Mr. 
Boyle  and  I  asked  one  of  the  deputies  here  if  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  get  our 
liberty  dui-ing  our  trial  and  he  said  he  would  see  about  it,  and  presently  he  came 
back  and  said  that  if  we  would  pay  him  $4  per  night  that  we  oould  have  our  lib- 
erty; and  I  gave  him  ^  and  Mr.  Boyle  gave 'him  $4,  and  he  gave  us  our  liberty 
until  the  next  morning.  While  we  were  going  back  we  met  the  deputy,  who  said, 
"  I  was  just  going  after  you  fellows.'*  The  nrst  I  saw  of  him,  during  the  whole 
night,  was  about  10  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  next  night  he  came  around 
and  wanted  $4  more,  and  I  told  him  he  was  hitting  me  a  little  too  hard  and  that 
I  could  not  stand  it.    **  Well,"  he  said,  *' you  will  have  to  go  to  jail,  then." 

.  What  is  the  name  of  that  deputy?    Is  he  the  crier  of  the  court  here? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Was  he  crier  of  the  court  during  this  trial? — ^A.  Yes. 

.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  jail,  or  have  charge  of  thegail  in  any 
way? — A.  He  called  the  jury  from  the  ju^  room  and  would  see  that  they  were 
taken  back  to  the  jury  room;  that  is  all.  Wnenever  the  judge  requested  tiie  jury 
to  be  brought  in,  he  would  attend  to  that,  and  whenever  they  were  taken  back  he 
would  take  them  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  did  you  come  to  be  released  yesterday? — ^A.  I  dont 
know. 

Q.  Just  turned  loose? — A.  I  was  simply  turned  loose  on  conditions.  The  pres- 
ent acting  county  attorney,  Mr.  Forney,  came  to  me  and  said,  *  *  Well,  Young,  if  you 
will  accept  a  subpoena  to  appear  here  on  September  4 1  will  release  you,  and  here  is 
the  subpoena. "  And  I  said,  * '  Certainly,  I  will  do  so. "  And  he  said,  *  *  Come  with  me 
to  the  sheriff's  office."  He  read  the  subpoena,  and  I  said,  *'  You  better  go  to  the 
jailer  and  notify  him,  or  he  may  not  want  to  let  me  go;"  and  he  told  the  jailer 
that  I  was  released,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Q.  The  presumption  is  that  they  want  you  as  a  witness  in  September? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  there  a  pretty  large  crowd  at  the  place  where  you 
were  confined? — A.  Yes;  very  badly  crowded  at  times.  Whenever  they  would 
bring  prisoners  up  from  Wardner  it  was  crowded  to  its  full  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  so  crowded  now? — A.  No;  there  are  only  5  or  6  prisoners  in  there  now. 
The  jaU  will  hold  16. 
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Q.  Were  yon  in  the  bnll  pen  at  the  time  the  colored  soldiers  were  there? — ^A. 
Yes;  bnt  we  only  had  an  opportunity  to  go  in  the  bnll  pen  twice  a  day,  and  that 
was  when  we  were  allowed  to  go  there  to  get  onr  meals  and  carry  them  back  to 
the  guardhouse. 

<^.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the  way  the  colored  soldiers  and 
white  soldiers  treated  the  men  in  the  bull  pen?  was  it  so  different  as  to  be 
remarked? — A.  During  my  stay  there  the  colored  soldiers  were  there  nearly  all 
the  time.  I  was  brought  up  here  to  Wallace  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  con- 
fined here  ever  since.    The  colored  soldiers  were  in  charge  when  I  left  the  bull  pen. 

Q.  Were  they  abusive  or  profane  in  their  treatment  of  the  men? — ^A.  Yes,  they 
were  very  abusive;  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  we  supposed  they  had  orders 
to  treat  us  as  they  did.  And  as  I  stated  in  the  first  place,  for  about  a  week  or  10 
days  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other;  but  this  gradually  wore  off,  and 
after  8  or  4  weeks  we  were  allowed  to  converse  as  much  as  we  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Did  you  ever  witness  any  act  of  cruelty  imjwsed  upon 
any  jwrson? — ^A.  No,  not  what  you  might  term  real  cruelty.  I  have  seen  them 
make  Jabs  with  their  bayonets  at  men,  out  I  don't  think  they  ever  hit  anyone. 

Q.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  indignity?— A.  Yes. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  S8, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  MICHAEL  J.  BOVD, 

County  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho, 

The  snbcommission  on  mining,  bein^  in  session  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1899,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day,  Chairman  Bell  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness Mr.  Michael  J.  Doud,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Represensative  Bell.)  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  business. — 
A.  Michael  cf.  Doud:  residence,  Wallace,  Idaho;  business,  coimty  assessor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  I  have  been  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
since  1889,  off  and  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  condition  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  mining 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise  at  this  time? — A.  I  think  it  is  prosperous. 

Q.  Any  of  your  mines  shut  down  in  part  or  in  whole? — A.  About  all  are  work- 
ing, I  believe,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  shut  down  recently? — ^A.  Yes;  since  this  permit  system 
came  into  effect. 

Q.  Was  the  shutting  down  governed  by  natural  or  artificial  causes? — ^A.  I  should 
say  artificial  causes. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  way  give  these  causes  and  conditions  as  fully  as  you 
feel  it  is  necessarv? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  about  the  conditions  at  this  time,  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  29th  of  April,  which  I  presume  you  are  all  familiar  with, 
and  that  ];>ortion  I  can  i)ossibly  leave  out,  about  all  the  mines  in  this  county  were 
at  peace  with  the  laboring  men,  with  the  x)08sible  exception  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
and  Sullivan,  until  this  i)ennit  system  was  put  on  by  either  the  State  or  some 
other  authority.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  grievance  between  the 
miners  and  the  mine  owners  of  this  county  with  the  exception  of  that  one  com- 
pany; and  that  one  company  had  ^evances  with  its  men  previous  to  April|29,  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  been  ox>erating  its  mines  on  the  lowest  wage  scale — smaller 
wages  than  the  surrounding  mines;  and  some  week  or  ten  days  before  this  trouble 
came  up — mind,  I  don't  say  except  so  far  as  I  could  understand — the  men  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  requested  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  same  rate  that 
has  been  prevailing  in  the  entire  camp.  The  management,  as  I  understand  it, 
refused  to  treat  with  the  men  in  any  way,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  out  that  any 
of  their  men  belonged  to  labor  organizations  they  were  discharged;  the  men  were 
discharged  because  they  belonged  to  organized  labor.  They  requested  the  man- 
agement to  treat  with  them  and  to  discuss  the  question.  From  my  understand- 
ing the  management  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  men  who  belonged 
to  organized  labor,  and  would  only  treat  witn  the  men  as  individuals. 

Before  this  trouble  the  sheriff  and  I  went  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Mining  Company 
and  met  its  resident  manager,  Mr.  Burbidge.  Mr.  Young  was  then  the  acting 
sheriff.    He  stated  to  the  sheriff  that  there  was  some  trouble  at  that  time  between 
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the  Gompaay  and  some  strikers.  He  called  them  strikers,  and  he  demanded  pro- 
tection nrom  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff  told  him  he  was  there  to  give  him  all  the 
grotection  in  his  power,  and  would  see  that  there  was  no  violence  or  injury  done 
is  property  so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  protect  it.  And  in  discussing  the  sit- 
uation 1  asked  Mr.  Burhidge  if  it  would  not  oe  better  to  meet  with  these  men  and 
try  to  settle  the  difficulty  peaceably  between  both  sides.  He  said  that  he  had 
nothing  to  settle;  that  these  men  were  not  in  his  employ  anjrhow.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  a  little  further,  and  I  asked  him  the  question  if  he  didn't  dischai^ 
these  men  simply  because  they  belonged,  or  he  suspicioned  they  belonged,  to  tne 
miners'  union.  He  said, ' '  Yes. "  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  law  enacted  in  1898  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  discharge  any  man 
from  employment  because  he  belonged  to  a  labor  organization.  He  said  he  knew 
there  was  such  a  law  and  had  alresSy  taken  advice  upon  it.  I  told  him  the  only 
interest  I  had  in  this  matter  was  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  citizen  of  the 
county  who  had  an  interest  in  the  county's  welfare,  and  stated  that  I  would  like 
to  see  peace  and  harmony  between  the  operators  and  their  employees;  and  I  told 
him  if  there  was  aujrthing  I  could  do  as  a  county  officer  or  citizen  to  bring  about 
a  harmonious  settlement,  I  would  consider  it  mv  duty  to  offer  my  services.  He 
thanked  me  and  said  that  he  recognized  mygood  intentions,  and  that  he  didnt 
know  as  they  had  anything  to  arbitrate.  Then  it  led  up  from  that  time  to  the 
2^h  of  April.  I  dont  know  that  there  was  any  further  trouble  there.  The  sheriff 
had  given  the  protection,  as  I  understand  it;  I  believe  he  protected  the  property; 
and  there  was  no  further  violence  to  my  knowledge  until  the  29th  of  April. 
After  the  29th  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet  here;  there  were  no  mobs  and 
no  violence  of  any  kind,  and  the  men,  as  I  understand  it,  went  back  to  their 
employment,  and  all  the  other  mines  were  operating  until  the  permit  system  was 
put  into  effect.  By  that  proclamation  given  to  the  mine  owners  they  were  not  to 
attempt  to  operate  their  mines  unless  the  men  had  permits,  and  that  after  a  cer- 
tain date  all  miners  in  their  employ  must  take  out  permits  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  in  this  county.  I  didn't  think  there  were  any  miners  that  would 
agree  to  sacrifice  their  manhood  and  independence  as  American  citizens  by  sign- 
ing a  permit  for  the  right  to  seek  employment.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  a 
single  mine  in  Shoshone  County  previous  to  this  time  that  had  had  any  trouble 
with  their  employees;  not  one. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Previous  to  that  time?— A.  Yes. 


'ou  are  speaking  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  this  trouble?— A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  this  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  would  affect  the  condition  of  capital  or  labor 
engaged  m  mining  at  this  time?  If  you  do,  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  it.  We 
have  gone  over  our  usual  questions  and  this  would  probably  be  just  a  repetition. 
Mr.  Sovereign  has  really  covered  the  ground  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.— A.  I  will 
state  that  during  my  term  of  office  as  assessor  of  the  county,  and  for  the  past  2 
years  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  assessor,  it  has  been  my  experience  with  these 
mining  compames,  without  any  exception,  or  possibly  one  exception,  that  they 
have  all  the  time  resisted  the  assessment  that  has  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
assessor.  They  don't  care  to  pay  on  a  fair  valuation  of  their  property,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  Now  I  understand  that  this  Bunker  Hfll  Company,  in  particular,  has 
made  a  statement  to  the  press  that  $250,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  on 
April  29. 

l^ow  I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  that  statement.  I  believe  you 
have  had  the  resident  manager  before  your  commission.  The  laws  of  this  State 
require  that  we  shall  assess  tne  property  for  its  actual  cash  value,  as  neai-ly  aspos- 
siUe.  When  I  place  my  statement  in  this  case  or  the  case  of  any  individual,  lask 
him  what  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  is,  and  he  is  supposed  to  give  me  the 
actual  cash  value  of  that  property.  Their  swcin  statement  in  this  case  for  this 
year  was  that  the  property  was  worth  $123,000,  in  roimd  numbers,  and  that  that 
was  the  value  of  all  assessable  property — that  is,  all  improvements.  In  1898  they 
gave  in  as  their  valuation  $119,000,  in  round  numbers;  and  the  assessor  at  that 
time  did  not  feel  like  accepting  that  as  the  valuation,  and  he  went  in  person  with 
myself,  and  we  went  over  the  property  and  we  estimated  it  at  about  $250,000,  or 
t^reabouts.  This  year  I  valued  their  property  at  $248,000,  and  since  the  prox>- 
er^  has  been  destroyed  the  commifisioners  nave  made  a  statement  of  $90,000,  and 
that  has  been  acceptable  to  the  company.  Now  they  claim  that  that  null  vtras 
worth  at  least  $100,000;  the  compressor  and  equipments  are  assessed  at  $58,000, 
the  office  building  at  $6,000,  and  a  few  minor  buildings  they  have  left  would  bring 
it  about  $600  more,  which  would  bring  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$248,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  their  mining 
property  and  mill  were  assessed  for  taxes  in  1898  at  $119,000?— A.  By  them;  yes. 
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9.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  do  they  actually  pav  on  them?— A.  They  only 
I>aid  on  their  own  valnation,  and  refused  to  pa^  on  tbe  yalnation  placed  oy  the 
asseesor  and  daesified  by  the  board  of  equalization. 

9.  Was  there  any  suit  beeun?— A.  Tes;  an  injunction  has  been  served  on  me 
enjoining  me  from  selling  tnis  property  for  delinquent  taxes. 

Q.  The  law  relating  to  the  taxation  of  mines  requires  then  that  you  shall  only 
tax  the  improvements  upon  the  mine? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  tne  mine  itself? — ^A.  Not  the  mine  itself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  rate  of  taxation  on  mining  improve- 
ments and  other  forms  of  property? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  the  law  requires  the  property  to  be  assessed  at  its 
full  value,  in  practice  it  never  is? — ^A.  Yes,  in  general  practice;  but  we  have  tried 
to  bring  every  piece  of  property  up  to  its  full  value— its  actual  value. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  with  reference  to  the  taxation  subject  as  it  relates 
to  other  companies? — A.  I  find  them  nearly  all  on  the  same  line;  out  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  more  easy  to  deal  with  than  this  one  particular  company. 

9.  How  about  the  homes  of  the  miners?-— A.  Miners  are  taxed,  as  a  general 
thing,  for  everything  their  nrox)erty  is  worth.  They  can  not  hide  their  little  homes 
like  mining  companies  can  nide  $10,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  machinery. 

Q.  Who  appraises  that? — A.  The  assessor  assesses  the  property  for  an  amount » 
and  the  board  of  equalization  sits  as  a  board  in  July.  The  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, for  the  past  number  of  years,  in  their  dealings  with  them  have  tried « to 
bring  evervthing  about  fair. 

J.  fBy  Mr.  Kbnnedy.)  Were  you  a  miner?— A.  Yea. 
.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners*  union? — ^A.  I  have  been. 
.  Do  you  share  in  the  belief  which  seems  to  be  entertained  that  politics  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  changed  condition  here? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  (£^  Bepresentative  Beul..)  They  didn't  remove  you  from  office,  did  they? — 
A.  They  have  not  yet,  no;  I  don't  know  whether  they  vnll  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  suit  pending  against  3rou?->A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge,  with 
the  exception  of  this  injunction  or  restraininff  order  in  the  United  States  court,  to 
be  heard  at  Moscow,  restraining'  me  from  seDing  this  property  according  to  law. 
There  is  no  suit  against  me  as  an  individual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantlb.)  What  special  measures,  if  any,  did  Sheriff  Young  take 
loosing  to  the  protection  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  jiroperty,  after  your 
joint  interview  with  Mr.  Burbidge?— A.  The  sheriff  appointed  several  deputies 
m  Wardner,  and  was  there  in  person  to  see  that  no  violence  was  done  to  anyone, 
or  any  property  interfered  with.  I  was  there  for  a  few  days  attending  to  my 
official  auties,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Young  and  his  deputies  looking  around  there,  ana 
when  I  left  there  eversrthing  seemed  to  be  just  as  quiet  as  ifc  is  here  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  I  will  state  that  in  September,  1888,  or  during  that  summer,  or  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  all  the  mines  were  closed  in  this  county,  for  the  reason  that  the 
mine  owners  and  the  railroad  compames  had  some  sort  of  a  discrimination;  at 
least  that  is  what  was  given  out  to  the  pnblic — that  tiie  freight  rates  were  too 
excessive,  and  the  mine  owners  had  to  shut  their  mines  down  until  thev  could  get 
better  freight  rates  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  men  were  all  discharged, 
and  the  mines  closed  down  and  remained  closed  aU  that  summer,  or  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  summer. 

There  were  some  lessees  who  were  working  in  some  of  the  mines.  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  Wardner,  beoause  I  was  there  at  that  time;  and  I 
will  state  about  the  town  I  was  residing  in  at  thaX  time,  which  I  am  more  familiar 
with.  When  the  mines  started  up,  or  tried  to  start  up,  a  committee  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor  went  to  see  the  management  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine,  and  there  was  a  proposition  considered  between  the  management  of  the 
mine  and  the  committee  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Bear  in  mind  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  miners'  union  in  existence  at  Wardner;  it  was  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  one  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  management  I  have  with  me, 
signed  by  the  manager  at  this  time,  and  I  will  read  it  if  you  have  no  objections 
(reading) : 

"  Wabdneb,  Idaho,  »4th  September^  189S, 
**  Knights  op  Labor,  Wardner,  Idaho: 

'*At  the  request  of  your  committee,  Messrs.  Devlin  and  Deane,  I  herewith 
respectfully  suDmit  for  your  consideration  the  two  following  propositions: 

*  *  First  vroposition. — The  wages  of  all  under  ground  men  to  be  the  same.  These 
wages  to  De  based  upon  the  combined  market  prices  of  lead  and  silver.  That  is, 
at  certain  prices  wages  to  be  three  dollars  ($8)  all  around;  at  higher  prices,  wages 
to  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  {t3.26)  all  around;  and  at  still  higher 
prices,  wages  to  be  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  Qt8.50)  all  around.  While  wages 
are  below  |8.60,  board  to  be  |6  per  week;  and  wnen  wages  are  |8.50,  board  to  be 
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$7  per  week.    The  details  of  this  proposition  to  be  agreed  nxx)n  between  a  com- 
mittee from  yonr  body  and  Mr.  Bent  and  myself. 

"  Second  proposition. — ^The  old  wages  of  tnree  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (|3.50)  to 
miners  ana  three  dollars  ($3)  to  laborers  to  be  restored,  bnt  with  no  unaerstand- 
ing  that  they  can  be  paid  for  any  length  of  time.  Board  to  be  $7  x)er  week  as 
before. 

**F.  W.  Bradley,  Jtfflrr." 

This  proi)OBition  was  rejected  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  committee 
waited  upon  the  management  again  and  they  agreed  upon  another  proix>8ition. 
I  have  not  that  proposition  with  me,  but  I  recollect  well  the  agreement — ^that 
they  would  pay  |3  and  |3.50  all  around,  and  there  should  be  no  discriminations 
as  to  members  of  organized  labor — that  is,  that  the  company  would  not  discharge 
any  men  because  they  happened  to  belong  to  the  labor  orgamzations,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  give  members  of  organized  labor  tne  first  preference,  and 
e8x>ecially  those  men  who  were  then  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes;  and  wages  to  be  $3.50 
for  miners  and  $3  for  car  men,  shovelers,  and  laborers;  and  that  they  Qould  board 
where  they  pleased. 

That  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  an  agreement  was 
signed  to  that  effect,  and  within  2  weeks  from  the  time  that  the  men  acc^ted 
that  proposition  and  went  to  work  they  were  notified  by  the  company  that  tKey 
would  have  to  reduce  wages  to  $3  and  $2.50  per  day.  The  men  held  a  meeting  xa 
the  Pythian  Hall,  in  Wardner,  and  discussed  the  proposition,  and  sent  a  commit- 
tee to  the  management  of  the  mine  to  inform  them  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
reduction  in  wages.  The  manager,  who  was  also  superintendent  at  that  time, 
telephoned  to  the  manager  at  the  mill  that  the  men  would  not  accept  that  proposi- 
tion and  that  they  were  then  waiting  in  Pythian  Hall  for  an  answer;  the  answer 
came  back  to  tell  the  men  to  go  to  work  again  at  $3  and  $3.50  per  day,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  harmonious  from  that  time  until  the  fall  of  1894,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1894  the  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  received  word  from  Ipsing,  Mich. , 
asking  if  there  was  trouble  still  between  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining 
Company  and  its  employees,  and  the  answer  was  sent  back  that  there  was  not  to 
l^eir  'knowledge;  then  there  was  a  letter  fdrwarded  from  Ipsing,  and,  I  think, 
read  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  here.  I  don't  remember  the  man's  name  who  sent 
the  letter,  but  it  was  from  a  member  of  organized  labor  in  this  country.  The  let- 
ter stated  that  the  Bunker  Hill  management  wanted  75  miners,  and  requested 
that  they  be  married  men,  and  agreed  to  give  them  $3.50  per  day  the  year  around. 
When  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  they  investigated  the 
matter  and  found  this  to  be  a  fact;  that  men  were  being  imported  into  Wardner 
from  outside  places,  and  in  fact  it  i^ms-proven  that  there  had  been  Italians  landed 
in  Castle  Garden  and  railroaded  directly  to  the  town  of  Wardner,  where  they  got 
employment  and  paid  from  |5  to  $10  per  month  for  their  iob.  There  was  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  when  this  thing  was  being  investigated  by  the  miners*  union 
in  Wardner  at  that  time.  Of  course,  that  was  in  1894,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
present  difficulty.  The  old  miners  were  being  displaced  as  fast  as  new  men  could 
be  gotten  to  take  their  places. 

Q.  What  was  the  end  of  that  difficulty?— A.  The  end  of  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  organizations  appointed  a  committee  to  request  the  company  to  cease  that 
kind  of  business  and  to  live  up  to  its  agreement  with  the  organization,  and 
requested  the  company  to  give  the  men  who  were  then  in  the  Coeur  d*Alene  coun- 
try the  first  preference,  as  they  had  agreed  to.  There  was  no  question  about 
wages  whatever;  the  men  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  scale  or  wages  agreed 
upon  between  them — $3  and  $3.50  per  day;  and  the  men  all  went  out  pending  an 
answer  to  these  questions  submitted  by  theii*  committee. 

Q.  What  was  the  union  rate  of  wages  in  this  district  when  they  paid  $3  and 
$3.50;  when  the  Bunker  Hill  paid  this? — ^A.  $3.50  all  around  per  day.  But  the 
union  men  ^^eed  that  this  other  rate  of  wages  should  prevail  at  the  Bunker 
Hill;  the  Knights  of  Labor  agreed  that  that  rate  of  wages  was  satisfactory  at 
that  time  at  that  mine.  The  Knights  of  Labor  had  lived  faithfully  up  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  them,  and  when  the  request  was  made  of  the 
mine  manager,  as  I  have  stated,  he  said  that  the  board  of  dii'ectors  were  part  in 
New  York  and  part  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  asked  until  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  He  requested  further  time  then  until  the  afternoon,  until  2  o'clock  in 
tlie  afternoon.  The  time  was  given  by  the  men;  it  was  satisfactory;  and  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  manager  there,  P.  W.  Bradley,  came  to  uie  hall  and 
stated  that  his  instructions  from  his  company  were  these:  that  they  proposed 
to  run  their  mine  in  the  same  way  in  the  future  as  they  had  in  the  past  year, 
which  had  been  to  discharge  these  old  employees,  displace  them,  and  get  men  from 
the  outside  to  take  their  places.    And  when  that  answer  was  given  it  was  dis- 
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cussed,  and  the  men  voted  to  stay  ont  until  such  time  as  that  company  wonld 
recognize  and  live  up  to  the  agreement  it  had  made  with  the  Knighto  or  Labor. 
Hiere  had  been  no  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  mine  shut  down  and 
would  not  accede  to  the  request  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  mine  remain  shut  down? — A.  It  remained  shut  down  until 
the  following  June,  1895,  and  before  it  opened  up  they  had  circulated  a  petition 
about  the  town  of  Wardner,  in  which  they  stated  that  when  lead  and  silver 
reached  a  certain  figure  they  would  pay  $3  and  $3.50. 

Q.  What  was  the  fig^ire? — A.  If  I  remember  right,  when  100  pounds  of  lead 
and  2i  ounces  of  silver  would  reach  $6  they  would  pa  /  the  old  scale  of  wages, 
which  would  be  $3.50  and  $3.  That  was  the  scale  they  had  been  working  under 
at  that  time.  They  circulated  this  petition  among  the  storemen  first.  They 
called  for  a  committee  of  the  business  men  of  Wardner  and  met,  I  think,  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  office,  and  they  submitted  that  proposition  to  them,  and  the  business 
men  thought  that  that  was  only  fair.  The  miners  had  not  been  consulted;  never 
asked  an\^hing  about  this  matter.  This  petition  was  sprung  upon  the  business 
men,  and  the  business  men  circulated  this  petition  among  themselves  and  got  all 
that  thev  could  induce  to  sign  it,  though  they  never  asked  anybody  whom  they 
thought  belonged  to  the  miners'  union  or  sympathized  with  it.  They  got  outsiders 
to  sign  this  petition— drummers,  and  even  men  in  Minneapolis,  who  were  in  town 
there  on  business,  men  in  British  Columbia,  and  men  who  were  going  through 
Wardner  and  stopped  on  business.  There  were  names  on  that  petinon  that  I 
never  knew  an3rthing  about  until  they  came  out  in  the  circular.  The  miners 
were  never  consulted  with  regard  to  this  petition  at  all  until  called  in  consulta- 
tion by  the  company.  The  mine  resumed  on  the  17th  of  June,  I  believe,  under 
the  system  of  $8.50  and  $3  per  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  The  petition  was  calculated  to  reduce  wages,  and 
used  by  the  company  to  show  that  the  business  people  were  in  favor  of  it? — 
A.  Yes.  Certain  business  men  who  refused  to  sign  the  petition  were  boycotted 
by  the  company. 

Q.  Have  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2^  ounces  of  silver  ever  reached  $6  since  that 
time? — A.  I  beheve  they  have. 

Do  you  know? — A.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied  they  have  more  than  reached  that. 

Have  the  wages  been  raised  since  that  agreement  was  made? — A.  No. 

They  remained  at  $3  and  $3.50? — A.  Yes;  until  the  men  went  out  here  lately. 

Until  the  mill  was  blown  up? — ^A.  Previous  to  that,  I  guess. 

Never  have  been  raised  since? — A.  When  the  miners  sfiuck,  after  they  went 
out  the  management  said  they  were  paying  $3  and  $3.50,  but  I  don't  know  that 
they  were. 
Q.  When  was  that? — A.  About  the  25th  or  26th  of  April,  if  I  remember  right. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  July  $8, 1899. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  HON.  BARTLETT  SINCLAIR, 

State  Auditor ^  Idaho* 

The  subcommission  on  mining  convened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  July  28, 1899,  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon.  Bartlett  Sinclair,  State  auditor 
of  Idaho,  was  sworn,  and  testined  as  follows  concerning  labor  troubles  in  the 
CoBur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  is  your  address? — ^A.  My  address  is  Boise, 
Idaho.    I  am  State  auditor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Idaho? — ^A.  I  came  to  Idaho  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1892. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  mining 
in  Idaho? — ^A.  I  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Generally  speak- 
ing, I  think  conditions  are  very  favorable,  outside  of  this  recent  trouble.  Of 
course,  this  has  disturbed  matters  somewhat,  but  I  think  the  situation  now  is  very 
much  better  than  it  has  been  since  I  have  been  in  the  State. 

(J.  How  does  the  condition  of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  mining  compare  at 
this  time  with  10  or  12  years  ago? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
conditions  that  far  back. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  first  came  to  the  State;  is  mining  as  prosperous  now  &s  it 
was  then? — ^A.  I  could  not  say,  only  in  a  general  way. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  believe  that  mining  is  more  prosx)eronsnow  than 
it  has  been  any  time  since  1892? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  conditions  are  more  sat- 
isfactory now. 

Satisfactory  to  whom?— A.  To  everybody. 
Satisfactory  to  the  miners? — ^A.  Very  mnch  so. 

Have  yon  more  men  at  work  now  than  at  any  time  since  1802  in  the  CkBtir 
d'Alenes? — A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  at  that 
time  and  only  know  in  a  general  way. 

O.  Have  yon  ever  seen  a  time  since  1892  when  there  were  more  miners  dissatis- 
fied in  yonr  State  than  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are 
better  satisfied — ^the  miners  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  yon  had  any  shntting  down  of  mines 
recently  in  part  or  in  whole?— A.  Wonld  yon  call  the  recent  conditions  here  a 
closing  down? 

Q.  1  want  to  know  whether  they  closed  down  or  not. — ^A.  The  mines  were  not 
in  operation  becanse  of  the  disturbance. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  cause  of  the  closing  down?— A.  I  imagine  it  was  dne  to 
the  prosecntion  of  a  ^eat  body  of  criminals  who  had  taken  part  in  the  explosion 
of  the  Bunker  HiU  mill  and  the  mnrder  of  2  men  at  Wardner.  While  that  prose- 
cution was  going  on  the  miners  who  were  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  it  saw  fit 
to  leave  the  State  and  others  were  not  permitted  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  us  the  present  conditions,  in  yonr  own  way,  what  brought  about 
the  causes,  and  what  you  think  should  be  the  remedies? — A.  I  want  to  state  my 
position  before  I  go  into  any  details  of  that  sort.  When  the  crimes  I  have  alluded 
to  were  reported  to  the  governor,  he  requested  me  to  come  here  and  take  such 
measures  as  I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  convict  the  parties  who  were  engaged 
in  those  crimes.  My  time  has  oeen  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject.  I  only  know  in  a  general  way  the  conditions  of  labor  which  these 
unfortunate  men  might  have  considered  i'^uses  for  taldng  the  steps  they  did.  If 
that  information  from  me  is  of  any  value,  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  state  it, 
but  it  is  no  better  than  information  you  could  get  from  well-informed  citizens  oi 
the  State;  in  fact,  I  have  no  particular  information  affecting  that  particular 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  am  here,  and  always  have  been,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  see  that  men  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  the  State  are  properly  prose- 
cuted; that  is  the  onlv  mission  I  have  here. 

j^.  When  did  you  first  come?— A.  I  arrived  here  about  the  1st  of  May.  The 
crimes  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  I  left  Boise,  I  think,  that  same  evening. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  martial  law  was  declared?— A.  Martial  law  was 
not  declared  until  I  got  here.  I  had  been  here  2  or  8  days.  I  think  it  was  declared 
on  the  4th  of  May. 

Q.  What  general  condition  existed  at  that  time  which  made  it  necessary  to 
declare  maitial  law?— A.  This  entire  district  was  in  a  stat«  of  insurrection  and 
unrest.  The  county  government  was  a  perfect  farce.  Instead  of  the  criminals 
having  been  committed  at  that  time,  they  were  at  large.  The  county  was  infested 
with  a  set  of  incompetent,  corrupt  officials.  No  arrests  had  been  made;  no 
attempt  at  an  arrest  had  been  made.  The  county  was  practically  without  any 
government.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  governor  to  that  effect,  and  in 
words  practically  such  as  I  have  iust  emi)loyed.  And  on  the  strength  of  that 
martial  law  was  declared.  I  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  under  the  civil  law; 
that  the  people  here  who  had  engaged  in  those  crimes  had  received  aid,  and  that 
unless  martial  law  was  declared  and  sunmiary  methods  were  pursued  the  crimi- 
nals would  all  leave  the  country.  I  felt  sure  that  unless  arrests  were  made  at 
once  there  would  be  from  25  to  50  leave  the  State,  and  we  would  never  get  them* 
Was  the  proclamation  drawn  here  or  at  Boise? — ^A.  At  Boise. 
And  signed  here? — ^A.  It  was  signed  at  Boise. 

About  what  time  did  the  soldiers  come?— A.  I  think  they  came  about  the  3d 
or  4th. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  were  not  under  martial  law  at  that  time,  were 
you? — ^A.  I  presume  we  were.    Martial  law  was  declared  on  the  Sd  or  4th,  I  think. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  martial  law  and  the  importation  of  the  soldiers  have  on 
the  conditions  at  that  time? — ^A.  It  made  it  possible  to  arrest  the  criminals.  It 
would  have  be^  impossible  to  have  done  so  without  that  assistance  and  withoat 
the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  meet  with  any  defenses?— A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  defenses. 
There  was  some  little  resistance,  but  nothing  to  8i)eak  of.  Of  course  I  was  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  them  in  the  arrests  which  were  ordered;  and  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood,  so  far  as  my  observation  will  permit  me  to  speak,  that  the 
soldiers  did  nothing  but  carry  out  the  orders  in  the  arrests  whicn  were  made 
under  martial  law. 
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Q.  Wliat  general  plan  did  yon  adopt  in  making  these  arrests;  identify  the  par- 
ties?— A.  I  simply  advised  them  that,  where  I  discovered  that  the  entire  com- 
munity had  been  engaged  in  the  crime,  the  entire  commnnity ,  or  the  male  portion 
of  it,  should  be  arrested.  Those  were  my  orders,  and  I  requested  General  Mer- 
riam  to  assist  me  in  carrying  them  out.  I  appointed  subordinates  to  make  the 
arrests  and,  as  I  before  said,  requested  General  Merriam  and  his  officials,  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  to  assist  the  State's  deputies. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  you  find  that  participated  in  the  riot  generally? — ^A. 
About  all  on  Canjron  Creek  and  the  town  of  Mullan. 

Q.  And  indiscriminate  arrests  were  made  in  these  two  communities  among  the 
msue  population? — ^A.  7es. 

Q.  Did  fOTi  find  any  afterwards,  in  these  two  communities,  who  you  were 
satisfied  did  not  participate  in  the  riot?— A.  Yes;  and  they  were  immediately 
released. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  held  generally  before  a  hearing  was  granted? — ^A.  I 
adopted  every  means  possible  to  facilitate  their  hearing.  A  large  number  of  x>er- 
sons  were  arrested  and  I  conducted  the  hearings  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  where 
there  was  the  cdighest  evidence  of  a  man's  innocence,  he  was  released.  I  released 
a  great  many  of  them  that  I  afterwards  had  to  re-arrest — a  number  of  those  that 
were  released  on  simi>ly  a  casual  examination. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  number  arrested? — ^A.  I  could  not  without 
the  records,  and  I  have  not  them  here.  I  want  to  say  now  that  I  had  no  notice  I 
would  be  requested  to  give  anv  testimony  here,  and  if  I  had  and  your  commission 
had  indicated  the  character  of  information  you  wanted  I  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  furnished  it  either  in  regard  to  these  records  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Would  it  probably  amount  to  more  than  400  or  500?— A.  I  could  not  state; 
I  would  not  want  to  be  boxmd  by  numbers. 

Q.  Just  approximate  it;  it  is  not  material. — ^A.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  about  the  number  that  is  retained  at  this  time? — ^A.  Would 
you  call,  for  the  purposes  of  this  answer,  men  out  on  bond,  under  retention? 

Q.  Anyone  under  bond  I  would  still  consider  under  retention. — ^A.  I  would  say 
there  were  still  250  or  260  men.    There  are  196  at  Wardner  now. 

Q.  How  many  out  on  bond? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  positively;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  or  50. 

That  would  bring  it  up  to  180;  somewhere  along  there? — A.  Yes. 
Who  adopted  the  x>ermit  svstem?— A.  I  certainly  adopted  it. 
Was  that  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor? — ^A.  Yes;  in 
pursuance  of  the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Q.  The  point  in  this  connection  is  whether  or  not  the  permit  order  has  not 
exceeded  tne  grounds  taken  by  the  proclamation? — ^A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Ql  Whether  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  grounds  taken  by  the  proclamation? — 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  proclamation  the  ^int  I  wish  to  raise  is  whether  or 
not  the  language  of  the  application  for  a  permit  does  not  exceed  and  go  beyond 
the  language  in  theproclamation? — ^A.  The  proclamation  and  the  permit  are  the 
works  of  myself.  Tney  are  both  made  as  one  arrangement,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  inconsistency  in  either.  I  adopted  them  both  and  got  them  up  by  the 
sufln^estions  of  others,  and  there  is  no  ax>parent  or  actual  conflict  between  the  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E[bknedy.  )  The  commission  was  informed  y  esterdav  that  Mr.  Idnd- 
ley  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation. — ^A.  Mr.  Lindley  is  not  tne  author  of  the 
proclamation  at  all.  He  assisted  in  the  writing  of  it,  and  I  will  explain  that  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  (Beading  from  proclamation:)  ''Certain  organiza- 
tions or  combinations  existing  in  Shosnone  Coimty  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
criminal  in  nurpose,  inciting  and,  as  organizations,  procuring  property  to  be 
destroyed  and  murders  to  be  committed,  etc."  In  ^rour  application  for  a  ];)ermit 
you  refer  directly  and  specifically  to  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  raised  is  whether  or  not  in  the  application  you  do  not  exceed 
and  go  beyond  the  proclamation  itself? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  One  is  a  little  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  there  be  any  other  criminal  organizations  in  Shoshone 
County  tiiey  are  exempted  from  the  application  of  this  system? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 
I  will  dn^w  up  a  permit  if  I  see  fit  and  require  them  to  sign  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  so  as  yet? — A.  No,  because  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do 
it.  I  will  say  further  in  regard  to  these  permits  that  on  several  occasions  I  have 
had  to  satisfy  the  particular  fancy  of  some  good  man  whom  I  knew  not  to  have 
been  in  tiiat  matter  at  fdl,  and  to  be  a  grood,  law-abiding  citizen— I  have  changed 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  some  particular  fancy  of  his  own. 
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Q.  That  ifl  not  an  iron-clad  law,  then,  that  is  laid  down?— A.  No.  I  simply  want 
to  keep  that  criminal  element  ont,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  and  if  you  gentle- 
men were  to  remain  here  long  perhaxM  yon  would  understand  it  as  well*  as  the 
rest  of  us,  if  you  don't  know  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  permit  system  will  keep  the  criminal  element  out  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  noncnminals? — ^A.  Yes,  I  am  positive  of  it;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  If  this  permit  system  is  continued  we  will  get  rid  of  the  criminal 
element  in  the  CkBur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  that? — ^A.  Simply  because  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  exam- 
inations are  conducted  carefully  and  that  no  man  with  criminal  intentions  and 
criminal  methods  is  allowed  to  get  a  permit.  The  first  requirement  when  a  per- 
son applies  for  a  permit  (the  mere  fact  that  a  man  signs  that  application  would 
show  tnat  he  took  no  pair  in  that  {xarticular  crime)  is  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  riots  on  April  29  and  that  he  believes  they  were  carried  on  by  a  crinunal 
orgnanization  (which  I  think  the  unions  were  here  in  this  Coeur  d'AIene  country), 
and  if  he  could  not  so  answer  those  questions  I  should  not  issue  him  a  permit. 

Q.  If  he  has  taken  part  in  that  paiidcular  crime  why  not  imnish  him  accordiuK 
to  law? — ^A.  He  may  nave  done  so  and  the  evidence  may  be  in  the  bosom  of  suw 
men  as  our  county  officials,  Toung  and  his  ilk.  In  many  cases  probably  we  can 
not  convict  a  man  and  punish  him  by  law  because  we  can  not  get  the  evidence 
or  because  someone  refuses  to  testify.  Another  reason  is  that  the  man  who  has 
the  evidence  may  be  intimidated  by  this  criminal  organization. 

Q.  Suppose  someone  has  taken  part  in  the  commission  of  crime  and  has  escaped 

gunishment  by  law;  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  if  the  courts  have  acquitted 
im,  then  you  as  auditor  of  State  are  in  a  position  to  say  whether  he  shall  find 
worK  or  not?— A.  No;  not  as  auditor  of  State.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  that. 
There  is  a  distinction.  Not  as  auditor  of  the  State,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
governor. 

9*  Do  jou  object  to  the  expression  "  auditor  of  State  "  being  used?— A.  I  cer- 
tainly do  in  this  connection. 

Q.  As  representative  of  the  governor  of  this  State,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  he  shall  find  work  in  the  mines  of  this  State  or  not?— A.  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  men  finding  work  in  the  mines.  That  is  a  matter  particu- 
larly with  the  employers. 

Q.  Are  the  employers  free  to  hire  whom  they  please  under  the  permit  system? — 
A.  No.    They  may  only  employ  men  that  are  provided  with  a  permit. 

Q.  Permits  are  secured  through  ^our  consent  and  can  not  be  secured  without 
it? — ^A:  Tes;  either  express  or  impbed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  Numerous  parties  coming  before  us  state  that 
they  were  at  their  work  on  the  day  of  this  crime;  that  they  belonged  to  no  miners' 
xmion,  and  could  not  belong  to  it,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  ren- 
der a  verdict  against  this  org^anization  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation before  they  can  get  work;  that  is,  in  other  words,  as  citizens  of  the  coxmty 
they  don't  believe  that  the  organization  as  an  organization  is  criminal,  and  ^ey 
are  not  willing  to  be  put  on  record  as  voluntarily  saying  that  the  organization  is 
criminal,  and  therefore  they  claim  that  it  means  that  they  must  remove  from  this 
district  and  abandon  their  property  if  they  have  any  here;  and  that  the  system 
seemed  to  them  to  be  un-American? — ^A.  In  reply  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that 
these  men  are  under  no  more  restraint  in  getting  work  now  than  they  were  before 
the  permit  system  was  either  devised  or  enforced.  No  man  in  the  Coeur  d*Alenes 
district  could  secure  work  in  or  about  the  mines  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
union. 

Q.  But  these  men  were  not  and  never  could  be.  For  instance,  we  had  before 
us  men  who  said  they  were  not  allowed  to  belong  to  the  union?— A.  So  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  a  good  many  of  them  claim  that  they  are  not  members  of  the  union. 
Of  course  they  nave  permission  to  change  their  employment;  but  the  moment 
they  do  that  tney  are  rearrested,  because  that  class  of  men  we  have  always  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  union. 

Now,  as  regards  the  injustice  of  the  thing,  I  feel  this  way  about  it.  It  is  unusual, 
that  I  know,  but  the  conditions  here  are  very  unususiL.  Men,  great  bodies  of 
them  in  their  communities,  armed  and  masked,  themselves  reject  the  civil  law  and 
civil  institutions,  and  commit  crime,  arson,  the  destruction  of  property,  murder, 
and  return  and  the  next  day  go  to  work;  and  I  failed  to  find  one  instance  where 
any  of  these  men  were  discharged  or  called  to  account  by  either  the  local  author- 
ities or  their  employers.  These  are  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  permit 
system  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  if  there  is  any  condition,  if  there  is  anv  sys- 
tem that  wiU  work  as  well  as  this  permit  system,  or  better,  I  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  adopt  it.    I  think  that  is  the  mildest  form  that  could  be  adopted  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  reoccnrrence  of  these  crimes.  These  things  have  occurred 
here  becanse  the  law,  as  a  role,  has  had  no  effect,  and  they  have  inflicted  these 
outrages  and  committed  murders  and  other  crimes  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now 
dealing  with  here  all  over  this  district  with  impunity. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  necessarv  to  make  men,  not  members  of  the  union, 
render  a  verdict  against  the  union? — ^A.  There  is  a  system  of  permits,  or  applica- 
tions rather;  one  is  for  members  of  the  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  anotner  is 
for  men  who  have  not  been  members  of  the  union.  The  application  for  nonmem- 
bers  simply  requires  them  to  say  that  they  did  not  assist  in  olowing  up  the  Bunker 
HiU  and  Sullivan  mill,  and  that  they  did  not  assist  in  the  killing  of  Cheyne  or 
Sm^the,  and  that  they  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  State.  That  is  the  application 
which  men  sign  who  are  not  members  of  the  miners'  unions  of  the  Coeur  a'Alenes. 
If  any  man  under  the  conditions  which  this  State  is  wrestling  wiUi  here  refuses 
to  sign  that,  I  think  the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  against  him,  and  that  he  is  not 
in  sympathv  with  the  efforts  we  are  makmg  to  establish  and  promote  a  system  of 
law  and  order. 

Q.  We  have  had  submitted  here  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
union.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  make  it  a  condition  precedent  that  every 
applicant  for  membership  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  orderly. 
Numerous  individual  members  of  the  union  have  been  before  us  and  have  stated 
that  within  their  lod^e  thev  were  taught  this  and  this  only;  that  while  they  may 
have  criminals  in  their  miost,  who  may  do  these  things  in  the  name  of  the  union, 
the  union  itself  teaches  a  different  doctrine  within  its  halls;  and  they  gave  that 
as  a  reason  why  they  are  not  willing  to  render  a  verdict  against  the  union 
itself  as  a  union,  because  they  say  the  union  teaches  just  the  opposite  of  what  was 
done. — ^A.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  familiarize  yourselves,  with  the  testimony 
that  was  taken  on  the  Corcoran  murder  trial.  I  don*t  ask  you  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  State's  witnesses,  but  I  should  like  to  have  you  familiarize  yourselves 
with  all  the  testimony,  the  testimonv  of  the  other  side,  showing  that  they,  as 
unions,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  committing  these  crimes,  for  which  mdi- 
viduals  are  now  being  prosecuted.  I  should  like  to  have  you  read  that  testimony; 
it  speaks  very  much  louder  than  their  simple  statements  here.  What  is  said  in 
their  particmar  constitution,  I  don't  know.  They  may  teach  everything  that  is 
good,  out  it  is  their  actions  that  the  State  is  more  deeply  interested  in  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  We  have  resolutions  adopted  by  some  of  the  local 
umons  which  show  just  the  reverse.  Resolutions  have  been  published  in  their 
trades  organ,  I  believe,  and  in  other  papers,  in  which  the  local  union  offers  its 
assistance  in  apprehending  those  who  have  committed  crime? — ^A.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that.    That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it. 

Q.  Besolutions  against  it  in  language  as  strong  as  it  possibly  can  be  made.  We 
have  that  testimony.  B^ve  you  known  of  it?-— A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  If 
there  has  been  anything  of  the  sort  done  in  a  bona  fide  way,  I  should  have  known 
of  it.    I  should  have  known  something  about  it  by  reason  of  their  actions. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Bell.  )  That  does  not  apply  to  this  immediate  difticulty , 
but  to  some  former  troubles. — ^A.  I  didn't  think  so.  I  want  to  say,  further,  that 
my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  unions.  I  have  advocated  them  ever  since  I 
knew  wnat  a  union  meant.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  things  that  a 
laboring  man  must  do,  to  go  into  a  union  to  protect  his  interests;  I  think  he 
should  do  that  religiously;  I  have  held  it,  and  1  believe  it  is  right  that  he  should 
do  it.  I  have  held  to  that  opinion  sincerely.  I  have  been  advocating  it  in  the 
last  campaign,  and  the  one  before  that,  and  I  propose  to  continue  the  same 
advocacy.    But  I  want  people  to  try  and  distinguish  between  crime  and  unionism. 

(j.  Are  many  miners  takmg  advantage  of  the  permit  system?— A.  Yes;  a  great 
many. 

Q.  Many  of  the  union  men?— A.  I  would  not  say  many;  there  are  some.  Now. 
of  course,  this  matter  is  largely  delegated  to  others,  but  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  world,  and 
who  are  free  from  every  prejudice;  and  I  have  spoken  to  them  frequently  about 
it  and  told  them  the  objects  sought  by  it;  that  it  was  to  establish  a  better  order 
of  things  about  here  and  nothing  more.  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  order 
restored  and  business  started  here  again  as  the  minen*  are  or  could  x>ossibly  be. 
We  want  to  see  the  criminals  prosecuted,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  oppressive.  I 
don't  want  to  see  any  innocent  man  suffer,  and  any  broad-minded  man  must  see 
the  difficulty  we  have  been  laboring  under,  bearing  m  mind  always  that  this  crime 
was  committed  more  or  less  direcUy  by  from  1,000  to  1,200  men.  These  things 
must  be  all  borne  in  mind. 

Q.  Now,  another  serious  charge  that  has  been  brought  before  us  is  the  abuses 
of  me  military  power.    It  has  been  stated  by  the  man  who  presided  over  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  mmers'  nnion  at  the  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  at  Burke,  that  Lieutenant 
Lyons  stationed  soldiers  at  the  door,  came  np  and  gave  the  pump  men  10  minutes 
within  which  to  consent  to  go  back  to  work,  or  they  would  be  put  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet? — ^A.  Yes. 

'  Q.  And  they  came  and  stated  that  they  were  forced  to  go  to  work  by  the  United 
States  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  practically.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  occurrence? — ^A.  No  rejjort  was  ever  made  to  me  about  it.  I  heard  the 
same  thing,  but  never  in  an  official  wav  at  all.  I  heard  it,  however,  with  some 
slight  modification.  The  members  of  the  miners'  union  had  passed  resolutions 
ordering  these  men  out,  forcing  them  to  leave  their  pumps  under  some  form  of 
pxmishment  known  to  the  order,  but  unknown  to  me.  And  when  Lieutenant 
Lyons  heard  this  he  immediately  requested  that  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
union  be  called,  and  he  and  the  manager  addressed  them.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  State  law  to  threaten  these  men  unless  they  left  their  pumps,  and 
assured  the  union  men  who  had  passed  these  resolutions  that  if  the  resolutions 
were  not  rescinded  and  these  threats  withdrawn  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  law,  and  would  perhaps  meet  with  some  difficulty.  That  is  the  way  I 
heard  it.  You,  of  course,  have  had  an  opi)ortunity  of  examining  these  men,  and 
very  likely  they  would  tell  you  more  than  they  would  me.  But  that  is  the  story 
as  told  to  me  in  a  conversational  way,  as  I  have  related  it. 

Q.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  after  he  had  gathered  the  meeting  he  went  in  front 
of  tnem  and  stated  that  his  orders  were  to  protect  that  mine  against  fire,  against 
water,  or  any  other  destruction,  and  that,  "  by  G— d  he  was  going  to  do  it  if  he 
had  to  do  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  he  would  give  them  just  10 
minutes  to  return  to  the  pumps." — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  it  likely  that  you  would  receive  an  official  report 
of  that  rrom  the  officer  who  is  charged  with  this  violation  of  justice  in  case  such 
violation  was  committed? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  from  any  other  officer? — ^A.  It  is  not  likely. 

Q.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  would  report  against  themselves,  is  it? — ^A.  No;  I 
want  to  say  that  so  far  as  Lieutenant  Lyons  is  concerned,  he  is  very  capable,  and 
a  man  of  great  discretion,  and  if  an  order  for  these  men  to  return  at  tne  point  of 
the  bayonet  was  ever  issued  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  you  would  receive  a  report  from  the  other  side? — A.  If 
they  had  told  me  that  Lieutenant  Lyons,  at  the  x>oint  of  the  bayonet,  ordered 
them  to  go  back  to  work,  I  should  have  examined  into  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  strained  relations  between  you  and  them  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  make  a  report  to  you  even  if  it  were  true? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about 
relations  bein^  strained.    They  have  talked  very  freely  to  me. 

Q.  Union  nuners? — ^A.  There  has  never  been  an  unkind  word  about  my  conduct 
here  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  been  in  the  country  since  the  1st  of  May.  I 
have  been  up  the  canyon  by  night  and  by  day  and  without  a  guard  and  I  have 
never  once  been  insulted. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  relations  were  strained. — ^A.  I  don't  know 

from  anything  I  have  seen.  As  I  have  said,  there  has  not  been  an  unkind  word 
either  in  my  hearing  or  about  me  by  any  of  them.  I  have  mingled  with  them  in 
the  prison  and  in  their  homes  and  anywhere  else  I  saw  fit  without  the  slightest 
fear  and  without  an  insult  of  any  nature  from  any  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Another  charge  or  bitter  complaint  came  from 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Stephenson,  of  Gem,  who  states  that  a  man  up  there  assaulted 
a  woman  and  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  trial,  and  was  taken  from  him  by  a 
deputy,  who  ordered  him  not  to  try  him.  As  he  had  arrested  him  first,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  the  deputy  returned  the  man,  but  another 
deputy  immediately  stepped  in  and  informed  the  justice  that  if  he  cinched  that 
man  he  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  said  that  the  man  pleaded  fi^iilty,  but 
that  he  dare  not  pass  sentence  upon  him,  so  he  adjourned  his  court  and  let  him 
go.  Have  you  had  any  report  of  a  condition  of  that  kind? — A.  I  have  ha^  a 
report  of  what  must  have  been  the  same  incident,  but  it  is  so  entirely  different 
that  I  can  scarcely  recognize  the  case.  There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
county,  at  Burke  or  Gem,  I  have  forgotten  which,  by  the  name  of  Stephenson, 
who  was  arrested  under  these  conditions  and  circumstances:  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  nonunion  men  had  secured  a  permit  and  went  up  in  that  part  of  the 
county  seeking  work,  but  the  mines  were  not  ready  then  to  engage  any  more 
help,  and  while  he  was  lounging  about  the  streets  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  work  some  lady  in  tne  community  made  complaint  against  him  as  a 
vagrant — not  for  an  assault,  but  as  a  vagrant^and  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe 
he  was  imprisoned  somewhere  for  a  very  short  time,  and  then  brought  into  the 
justice  court,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  one  of  the  attendants  at  -the  justice  court 
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assaulted  him.  It  seems  he  didn't  remove  his  hat  when  he  entered  the  court  as 
quickly  as  the  jnstice  thought  he  should  have  done,  and  it  was  knocked  from  his 
head.  One  of  the  deputies  observed  the  assault  and  warned  them  that  a  nonunion 
man  was  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  a  union  man,  and  if  he  didn't 
get  it  the  State  would  interfere.  I  believe  the  man  was  sentenced,  although  the 
lady  was  not  there.  Growing  out  of  that,  the  justice  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  wardner,  and  after  an  examination  he  was  released.  Now  that  was  some 
time  ago.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  date,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  must  have  been 
a  month  ago.    It  may  be  another  case  and  another  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Did  the  examination  he  got  at  Wardner  go  to  show 
that  the  statement  of  the  case  you  have  now  made  is  true?— A.  Well,  I  believe 
fully  in  the  statement  just  as  I  have  made  it. 

Q.  Why  was  he  acquitted? — ^A.  I  did  not  think  he  could  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  He  gives  this  version  of  it:  That  the  man  hung 
around  a  private  house  there  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  there  and  to  go  away,  and  he  refused  to  go  away,  and 
she  came  down  and  got  out  a  warrant  for  him.  The^  brought  him  into  court; 
asked  him  his  name.  First  they  told  him  to  take  off  his  cap,  and  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  didn't  look  at  anyone.  They  asked  him  his  name  and  he  made  no  replv; 
asked  him  if  he  could  talk  English  and  he  didn't  say  a  word,  and  the  constable 
was  ordered  to  take  off  his  cap  and  that  he  did  it  in  a  orderly,  quiet  way.  Then 
they  sent  him,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  the  calaboose,  or  whatever  they  had, 
until  morning.    They  brought  him  back  the  next  morning  and  asked  him  these 

guestions  again,  and  he  never  gave  any  kind  of  a  reply  whatever.  He  was  then 
ned  $20  for  contempt  of  court  and  sent  to  jail.  Th^  justice  told  us  he  (the  jus- 
tice) was  about  65  years  old,  and  that  for  some  reason  unknown  to  him  he  was 
taken  and  put  in  the  bull  pen  and  kept  there  19  days.  That  was  his  statement,  as 
I  remember  it. — ^A.  It  must  have  been  the  same  case  I  have  in  mind,  but  the 
version  you  have  had  is,  I  think,  a  perverted  one. 

Q.  This  was  the  statement  of  the  justice  himself  ? — A.  I  will  say  this,  that  in 
all  cases  where  I  have  thought  injustice  was  being  done,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  the  remedy  was  applied. 

Q.  Now,  he  claims  also  that  no  charge  was  made  against  him  ?— A.  I  presume 
when  he  was  arrested  the  deputy  informed  him  that  what  he  was  doing  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  the  law;  that  he  disregarded  the  law  by  imprisoning  a  man 
on  such  a  frivolous  charge  as  I  am  informed  was  made  against  the  unfortunate 
nonunion  man  who  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time.  He 
was  probably  informed  that  such  acts  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  State. 
That  would  have  been  the  charge  the  deputy  very  likely  would  have  made.  I 
have  been  very  careful  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  deputies  to  get  good 
men,  and  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  enforce  the  orders  and  declarations  which 
are  necessary  under  a  system  of  martial  law. 

Q.  Now,  many  have  been  before  us  and  have  sworn  that  they  were  at  work  on 
the  day  of  the  riot  and  know  nothing  about  it,  and  that  they  were  taken  down  to 
Wardner  and  kept  without  food  or  water  for  from  25  to  36  hours. — ^A.  Well,  all 
I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  that  is  that  unless  they  were  sick  and  unable  to  eat 
they  are  infamous  liars.  There  is  no  other  term  to  characterize  such  men;  they 
are  infamous  liars.  On  the  contrary,  the  provisions  of  food  and  shelter  have 
been  very  much  better  than  they  could  have  secured  in  any  other  prison  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  or,  for  that  matter,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  Northwest. 

Q.  Some  of  them  stated  they  were  kept  in  a  box  car  36  hours;  that  they  begged 
for  water  and  the  negro  soldiers  laughed  at  them,  abused  them,  would  not  take 
their  requests  to  the  officer,  and  that  there  was  great  suffering. — ^A.  That  is  all 
arrant  nonsense;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  The  suffering  testified  to  was  right  in  the  beginning,  when  the  box  cars  were 
u»ed  for  prisoners? — ^A.  That  must  have  been  the  early  part  of  May.  The  question 
confronted  me  right  there  whether  it  would  be  best  to  crowd  these  men  in  a  very 
large  bam,  a  2-story  bam  that  had  been  cleaned  and  properly  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the  cars 
until  we  built  a  stockade,  what  is  now  known  as  the  bull  pen,  which  I  hope  you 
^entiemen  will  see  to-morrow.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them 
in  the  box  cars  until  everything  could  be  arranged,  although  if  they  preferred 
they  could  go  in  the  bam.  Of  their  own  choice  a  number  of  them  remained 
in  these  box  cars,  but  just  as  soon  as  accommodations  could  be  made  for  them 
elsewhere  it  was  done.  I  never  even  heard  of  any  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of 
food  or  water  until  this  present  moment.  If  there  was  anything  of  the  sort  I 
know  it  must  have  been  in  the  beginning;  that  is,  when  the  crowd  came  in.    I 
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went  aronnd  among  them,  visited  them  in  prison  and  at  the  box  cars  when  it  was 
at  all  possible,  and  inquired  if  they  were  getting  what  thev  wanted  to  eat,  and  as 
for  dnnk,  they  oould  have  had  all  the  water  they  wanted.  I  don't  think  it  was 
water  they  wanted. 

Q.  We  nave  had  numerous  men  before  us— they  seemed  fair,  and  would  nat- 
urally make  a  good  impression  anywhere — who  have  said  that  in  the  beginning 
they  were  taken  down,  say,  one  afternoon,  and  had  no  food  or  water  until  the 
ne3rt  afternoon. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  these  men  you  speak  of.  Were 
they  arrested  in  the  crowd? 

They  were  in  the  generalgathering  in. — A.  Veil,  it  is  absolutely  false. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Were  they  fed  in  the  box  cars? — A.  No. 
Were  they  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  box  cars  at  all? — ^A.  Yes. 

^  Ana  out  of  the  other  places  in  which  they  were  imprisoned? — A.  Yes;  they 
were  allowed  to  get  out  and  take  more  or  less  exercise;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  I  thought  it  was  more  agreeable  for  them  to  be  in  the  box  cars  than  in 
the  bam. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  WeU,  numerous  ones  have  testified  that  in  the 
beginning  they  were  confined  in  these  close  places. — A.  The  doors  were  all  opened 
between. 

Q.  They  claim  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  to  answer  a  call  of 
nature.— A.  That  is  false. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  compelled  to  perform  these  offices  right  in  where  they 
slept. — ^A.  That  is  false,  absolutely  false.  These  men — ^you  can  tell  by  their  bear- 
ing that  they  are  not  modest,  and  that  they  would  not  mive  tolerated  anything  of 
the  sort  without  making  a  complaint.  They  are  men  who  were  not  afraid  to 
speak  freely.  They  are  not  a  class  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  holding  their 
tongues.  There  was  no  intimidation;  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  these 
complaints. 

Q.  These  same  men  didn*t  hesitate  to  compliment  the  subsequent  conduct,  and 
many  of  them  didn't  claim  that  anything  occurred  with  them  personally,  but 
that  it  was  with  others.  They  claimed  that  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  beginning 
were  very  tyrannical. — A.  I  never  heard  about  that.  I  saw  some  new8pax)er  talk 
about  it,  but  I  could  not  see  anything  that  would  justify  that  complaint.  If 
there  was  anything  of  the  kind  I  never  observed  it.  They  were  instructed  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  orders,  and  cruelty  was  not  practiced — not  under  my  obser- 
vation. I  didn't  see  anything  approaching  it  on  tne  part  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  I  think  these  gentlemen  who  were  before  you  must  have  misrepresented 
the  situation  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Were  any  of  the  men  bayoneted  by  the  troox>s  at 
any  time  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  No;  nor  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  are  sure  you  would  have  learned  of  it?— A.  I  don't  hesitate  to  swear 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  One  man  swore  to  it  that  they  kept  him  and 
another  man  in  the  guardhouse  for  5  days,  forbidding  them  to  speak  to  one 
another  at  all;  that  they  put  one  in  one  comer  and  another  in  another;  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  associate  and  he  called  him  by  name  and  started  to 
say  something  to  him,  and  a  negro  ran  in  with  a  bayonet,  and  while  he  didn't  strike 
him  he  warned  him  that  if  there  was  a  word  passed  between  them  it  would  be  very 
hard  with  them,  and  that  they  were  kept  there  for  5  days,  and  while  the  order  was 
never  withdrawn  they  gradually  got  to  talking,  and  by  and  by  there  was  nothing 
said  about  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  How  these  men  got  their 
relative  stories  or  their  information  I  don't  claim  to  know.  That  is  something  I 
never  heard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  among  a  great  many  men  like  that  many  things  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened  that  you  would  not  have  heard  about? — ^A.  It  may  be  so 
if  there  was  any  desire  to  keep  it  from  me,  but  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  troops  to  keep  anything  secret  from  me.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason 
why  they  snould. 

Q.  The  story  came  before  us  to-day  that  a  man  working  in  the  kitchen  was 
ordered  out  to  work  on  the  house,  and  he  replied  to  the  negro  who  ordered  him  out 
that  his  orders  were  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and  the  ne^o  ran  him  with  the 
bayonet;  that  while  it  didn't  cut  his  flesh,  it  went  through  nis  clothes  and  cut  his 
suspenders.  Did  you  ever  learn  of  that  incident? — ^A.  I  hardly  credit  these  things, 
I  never  heard  of  it  at  all.  When  I  have  heard  of  any  complaints,  I  have  looked 
into  them  to  see  just  what  occurred,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  could  have  happened  without  my  hearing  of  it.  The  complaint 
would  have  been  made  to  me  directly,  and  I  should  have  reported  it  at  once  to  the 
military  authorities  and  the  subordinate  would  have  been  properly  punished. 
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Q.  Are  yon  very  well  acqnahited  with  the  nature  of  the  colored  man  ?— A.  Tea ; 
I  onght  to  be ;  I  am  a  native  of  Sonth  Carolina.    I  know  him  very  well,  indeed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  his  natnre,  if  yon  give  him  a  little  authority ,  to  be  inclined  to  abuse 
it  ? — ^A.  I  have  observed  that  in  cases ;  yes. 

O.  Some  of  these  x)er8ons  before  ns,  complaining  of  the  conditions,  gave  appar- 
ently sincere  evidence.  They  have  detailed  some  great  indignities,  and  tney 
api>eared  like  good  men. — ^A.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind,  in  vindication  of  the 
United  States  troops,  that  the  arrests  were  numerous  and  that  the  men  arrested 
were  not  used  to  restraint.  Anythmg  approaching  discipline  impresses  them  as 
an  indignity,  and  they  were  more  apt  to  make  complaint  at  first  than  later,  when 
they  became  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  restraint  which  an  imprisoned  condition 
imposes.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  the  frequent  charges  made  against 
these  troops. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  soldiers  at  that  time,  from  the  character  of  the 
men  they  thought  they  were  dealing  with,  thought  they  would  have  to  be  very 
harsh? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  thmk,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  there  was 
any  conduct  which  could  be  characterized  as  unduly  harsh. 

Q.  You  say  if  these  abuses  occurred  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the  main 
offtcers?— A.  They  were  without  the  knowledge  of  l^ose  in  my  immediate  confi- 
dence or  the  officers,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd).  Have  you  an  attorney-general  in  this  State?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  dut^  of  the  attorney-general  to  look  after  matters  of  this 
kind?— A.  Yes,  and  he  is  performing  his  duties  very  faithfully. 

Q.  When  a  disturbance  arises  in  any  part  of  the  State  is  it  not  one  of  the 
requirements  of  his  office  that  he  take  the  matter  in  charge  under  the  State 
troops? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  adjutant-general,  I  should  sav?— A.  No,  not  necessarily.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  governor  to  delegate  to  whom  he  pleases. 

S.  Has  the  adjutant-general  not  the  control  of^the  State  troops  under  the  laws 
constitution  of  your  State?  Is  he  not  the  natural  commander  under  the  laws 
and  constitution? — ^A.  He  would  be,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  when  this  xmfor- 
tunate  affair  occurred  we  had  no  troox>s;  the  State  of  Idaho  was  without  troops; 
the  State  troops  were  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  we  had  sent  them  all  there.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  outbreak  occurred  because  it  was  thought  it  was  a 
most  opportune  time. 

You  had  no  troops  in  the  State?— A.  None  whatever;  not  even  a  company. 
The  governor  of  your  State  applied  for  the  Federal  troops,  did  he? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  that  event  was  it  not  naturally  the  duty  of  the  adjutant-general  to  take 
cji^ge  of  the  situation? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  command  the  State  troops,  is  he  not? — ^A.  But  not  the  Fed- 
eral troops. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  of  this  county  apply  to  the  governor  for  protection?— A.  On 
the  contrary  they  would  not  even  reply  to  our  tolegr^ams  for  a  fair  statement  of 
the  conditions  up  here,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  the  wires  were  cut. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  this  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  not  expected?— A.  The  night  the  troops  came  in  I  was  prepared  for 
another  attack  by  the  dynamiters  from  Canyon  Creek.  The  troops  must  have 
come  in  on  the  second.  There  was  a  rumor  that  we  had  caused  the  arrest  of  one 
man — that  was  the  first  arrest  made — who  had  been  seen  in  the  mob  masked, 
and  the  rumor  spread  abroad  at  once  that  the  men  who  had  blown  up  the  mill 
and  killed  these  two  nonunion  men  were  coming  down  from  the  canyon  to 
capture  and  retake  this  prisoner.  At  first  I  tried^  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  I  was  then  at  Wardner.  But  they  seemed  to  oe  more 
familiar  with  the  desperate  character  of  these  men  than  I  was,  and  told  me  it 
was  very  unwise  to  remain  there,  and  that  they  would  not  do  it.  So,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I  informed  the  commander.  Captain  Boehelor,  that  such  an 
attempt  might  be  made.  He  had  75  soldiers.  I  also  sent  word  up  the  canyon 
for  all  the  able-bodied  men  to  secure  arms  and  be  ready  to  come  when  they 
were  called,  and  if  the  matter  develoi>ed  into  a  first-class  warfare  we  would  be 
prepared  for  them.  That  apprehension  prevailed  for  two  or  three  hours.  I 
tried  to  communicate  over  the  wires,  first  by  telephone  and  then  by  telegraph, 
with  Wallace,  but  the  wires  had  been  cut  or  broken.  It  afterwards  developed 
that  a  tree  had  fallen  and  broken  the  wires,  and  we  could  not  have  any  commu- 
nication with  Wallace.  That  gave  the  apprehension  weight.  We  then  felt 
pretty  sure  that  it  was  the  general  plan  of  their  campaign  to  cut  these  wires  and 
come  down  on  us  as  they  had  done  before.  We  sat  up  until  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  kept  some  armed  men  there  in  case  they  came  down,  but  they  did 
not  come.     The  next  day  I  had  a  little  uneasiness.     I  saw  20  men  scaling 
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one  of  the  mountains,  I  conld  see  them  quite  distinctly.  They  were  armed  but 
not  masked,  and  I  thought  perhaps  that  foreboded  evil  and  kept  ready  to  be  pre- 
pared for  them  if  they  called.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  incidents,  I 
never  really  anticipated  an  attack  of  any  sort. 

Q.  And  these  two  exceptions  proved  to  be  simplv  snpx)ositions?— A.  Yes;  that 
is  all.  Nothing  came  of  them.  There  has  never  oeen  any  attempt  at  violence 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Yon  stated  at  the  beginning  that  the  local  or  county  authorities  here  made 
no  attempt  to  arrest  any  or  the  violators  or  criminals?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  that,  to  some  extent,  justified  the  action  you  have  taken?— A.  Yes.  I 
will  sav  that  is  one  link  in  the  chain. 

Q.  Mow  much  time  had  elapsed  between  the  time  martial  law  was  declared 
ana  the  arrival  of  the  troops  here? — A.  I  think  martial  law  was  declared  on  the 
8d  or  4th. 

Q.  The  soldiers  arrived  here  before  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  May  2? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  time  that  intervened  between  the  commission  of  the  crimes  and  the 
arnval  of  the  troops  was  rather  short  to  expect  arrests,  was  it  not— from  April 
29  to  Mav  2? — ^A.  I  will  say  this:  The  general  supxxMsition  prevailed  that  maitial 
law  had  been  declared  a  day  or  two  before  it  really  had  been.  That  impression  I 
never  corrected;  I  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  I  did  nothing  to  correct  that 
impression  or  to  give  it  weight  or  currency. 

'  <2.  Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  large  number  of  arrests  between  the  time  the 
crime  was  committed  and  the  time  tne  troops  arrived  here? — A.  There  might 
have  been  some  arrests  made  if  the  sheriff  had  had  an  ordinary  amount  of  cour- 
age or  ability.  He  might  have  had  a  great  many  arrests  made  if  he  had  known 
his  duties  and  had  not  been  an  absolute  incompetent.  If  the  county  commis- 
sioners had  been  worthy  of  the  name,  there  would  have  been  some  steps  taken  to 
arrest  these  men,  and  we  would  nave  been  in  better  shape  to-day  for  the  convic- 
tion of  many  of  the  really  ^piilty  parties  than  we  are.  They  permitted  them  to 
escape,  and,  I  believe,  knowingly.  I  exempt  no  county  officer,  with  the  exception 
of  Ih:.  France  and  the  recorder,  who,  I  supx)ose,  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  And  since  the  Federal  troops  have  been  here,  since  the  2d  of  Mav,  if  I  under- 
stood you  correctly,  no  further  destruction  of  projwrty  was  contemplated?— A.  I 
will  not  say  contemplated,  but  not  attempted. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  rumored,  but  those  rumors  were  unfounded? — A.  They 
developed  to  be  unfounded. 

Q.  Tnat  being  the  case,  I  will  ask  you  why  the  Federal  troops  are  retained 
here? — A.  Their  object  is  to  maintain  order  and  assist  the  State  authorities  in 
the  protection  of  personal  rights  and  property  rights,  which,  I  think,  would  be 
inipossible  without  the  troox>s. 

Q.  You  believe  that? — A.  I  fully  believe  it.  Personal  and  property  rights 
would  be  endangered  without  the  troops. 

Q.  And  law  and  order  would  be  jeopardized? — A.  Yes;  jeopardized. 

Q.  Without  the  troox)s?— A.  Yes.  If  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  citizens  who  to-day  give  dignity  to  the  laboring  fraternities  of 
the  CoBur  d'Alenes  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  prosecuting  the  violators  of  the  law  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
apprehend  them,  wnich,  I  presume,  no  good  citizen  will  object  to;  but  let  me  ask 
in  that  connection  whether  you  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  incarcerate 
men  in  prison  for  various  i)eriods— from  1  day,  I  believe,  to  70  or  75  days  has  been 
the  testimony  we  have  received— without  preferring  a  charge  against  them  or 

fiving  them  a  trial?— A.  On  the  contrary  nothing  of  that  sort  has  been  done, 
ust  as  soon  as  the  grand  jury  could  be  found  and  the  courts  set  in  motion  these  men 
were  indicted.  Those  who  were  not  indicted  were  either  permitted  at  that  time 
to  go  or  had  been  discharged  before.  As  soon  as  their  case  could  be  reached  they 
were  discharged.  The  men  there  now — the  men  there  since  the  court  convened 
and  the  grand  jury  returned  its  verdict — with  the  possible  exception  of  two,  are 
either  under  indictment  or  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  some  cases  where  men  have  been  incarcerated  for  76  days 
without  a  charge  being  preferred  or  without  a  trial  being  given?— A.  I  know  of 
no  such  case. 

Q.  Would  you  know  of  such  a  case  if  it  occurred? — ^A.  I  think  I  would.  The 
question  of  not  being  charged  with  a  crime  seems  to  hurt  some  of  them  very 
considerably.  I  know  of  no  case  of  that  sort  at  all.  They  have  made  complainte 
to  me  that  they  were  not  charged  with  crime.  One  of  them,  I  reg^t  to  say,  was 
under  indictment  for  murder  at  that  time,  but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make 
that  public;  and  the  unfortunate  man  complained  bitterly  because  he  was  not 
charged  with  crime.    It  was  thought  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  justice  to  keep 
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that  secret  fora  very  short  period,  not  more  than  a  day  or  so.  Of  course,  yon 
understand  the  duties  which  I  have  had  to  perform  have  kept  me  on  the  jump 
all  the  time.  My  duties  have  been  various  and  onerous,  and  of  course  some 
particular  thing  might  have  existed  and  I  would  not  know  anything  about  it; 
but  I  was  going  in  and  out  of  the  prison  all  of  the  time,  and  I  think  such  a  thing  as 
you  have  mentioned  would  have  come  to  my  attention;  and  while  I  say  I  don't 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  case,  or  anything  approaching  it,  it  may  be  that 
while  I  know  of  no  such  case  it  might  exist,  l^e  attorneys  would  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  It  may  be  that  when  the  grand  jury  made  its  report,  men 
might  have  been  held  there,  as  is  frequently  done  in  civil  courts;  the  grand  jury 
may  have  failed  to  return  their  bills  and  they  were  held;  that  may  have  been  the 
case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Were  you  holding  these  prisoners  to  await  action  by  the 
grand  jury? — ^A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  prisoners  are  now  held  who  still  believe  that  no  charge 
has  been  preferred  against  them,  but  who  are  indicted? — ^A.  No.  They  under- 
stand the  situation  now,  since  the  grand  jury  reported  and  Federal  Judj^e  Beatty 
made  an  order  for  all  prisoners  inmcted  m  the  Federal  courts.  Here  is  another 
thing  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  something  like  SOO  or  400  indictments  issued 
from  the  Federal  court  against  these  men  here  m  this  district.  These  men  are  held 
as  Federal  prisoners,  and  as  I  have  been  representing  the  State  of  Idaho,  assisted 
by  the  Federal  troops,  we  took  them  and  are  holding  them  for  the  Federal  court. 

Q.  Do  they  know  that? — A.  Yes;  they  know  that.  There  are  over  400  indict- 
ments of  the  Federal  court  against  these  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  indictments  have  been 
returned  by  the  grand  jury  which  have  been  sealed  up  and  are  not  known  to  the 
prisoners  indicted  or  to  the  public  either?— A.  Yes;  that  is  always  the  case  in  civil 
courts — ^in  this  court,  and  in  the  Federal  court,  and  every  other  court  in  the  world, 
I  presume. 

Q.  About  18  of  these  indictments?— A.  Yes;  and  a  great  many  more  than  that; 
I  presume  there  are  two  or  three  hxmdred.  It  would  not  be  well  to  let  the  public 
know,  because  these  men  would  get  away. 

Q.  As  to  these  two  or  three  hundred  indictments,  are  any  of  the  men  now  in 
the  pen? — ^A.  They  are  under  indictment,  the  bulk  of  them,  I  presume;  just  how 
many  are  not,  I  aon*t  know.  For  instance,  there  is  1  man  m  prison  there  for 
improx)er  use  of  the  American  flag.  He  draped  it  and  hung  it  at  half-mast.  That 
was  a  military  arrest.  He  is  now  kept  there.  There  are  ol£ers  there  for  inciting  a 
violation  of  the  proclamation  and  orders  and  laws  existing  under  the  martial  law. 
There  are  many  conceded  desperate  characters  held  as  military  prisoners — ^men 
resolved  to  defy  and  opi)ose  martial  law.  Some  of  them  while  at  large  urge  mili- 
tary opposition,  and  their  freedom  is  dangerous  to  the  district. 

Q.  Are  the  great  bulk  of  them  indicted  by  either  the  Federal  or  the  circuit 
court? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can  say  a  great  many  of  them  are.  I  know  of  none  except 
that  one  I  have  spoken  of  and  one  man  that  was  arrested  here  recently  for  inciting 
some  of  the  newcomers  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  State;  that  is  made  a  crime  under 
our  statutes,  and  those  are  held  as  military  prisoners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Have  you  at  any  time  called  upon  any  of  these  pris- 
oners and  intimated  to  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  tney  might  have  their 
liberty  if  they  would  give  certain  testimony  against  certain  other  men?— A.  No; 
nothing;  of  the  kind.    I  trust  no  such  intimation  has  been  made  or  will  be  made. 

9*  Since  testimony  has  been  has  been  given  along  certain  lines,  I  thought  it  but 
fair  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  refute  it. — A.  And  I  ask  you  if  such  a  charge 
has  been  made? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  so. 

The  Witness.  Are  you  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  don't  remember. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  think  you  do. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  such  a  charge  was  made. 

The  Witness.  I  woxdd  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  was  not  given  by  witnesses;  it  was  given  in  an 
informal  discussion.  Was  it  done  by  any  subordinate  officer,  to  your  knowledge? — 
A.  No.  I  have  treated  Uiese  men  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  greatest  consid- 
eration. I  have  put  no  improper  question  to  them,  and  I  would  not  even  permit 
any  of  them  to  incriminate  themselves.  Eveiything  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  law  and  order.  These  men  have  come  to  me  and  broached 
the  subject  of  turning  State's  evidence,  and  I  have  warned  them  of  the  conse- 
quences if  they  did  it.  I  have  always  done  that  and  these  things  ought  not  to  be 
intimated  against  me,  because  it  is  entirely  unfair.  I  want  to  be  fair  with 
everyone. 
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Q.  Yon  stated  that  dnring  the  time  in  which  crime  has  been  committed  to  some 
extent,  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  yonr  knowledge  went,  were  any  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  those  crimes  discharged  or  pnnished  by  the  mining  companies. — ^A. 
I  never  knew  of  a  man  heiaa  £scharged. 

Q.  Have  yon  talked  with  the  mine  owners  in  that  regard? — A.  I  can  not  say 
that  I  have;  but  I  think  if  there  was  anything  of  the  mnd  ever  done  I  would 
have  known  of  it.  I  took  that  for  granted,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  from  both  sides,  and  it  is  very  foil,  and  in  one  case  a 
mine  owner  testified  that  some  men  were  discharged  by  him  on  the  snppoeition 
that  they  had  committed  crime. — ^A.  Are  yon  referring  to  the  Bunker  £till  and 
'  Sullivan  discharging  union  men? 

Q.  I  refer  to  what  took  place  probably  4  years  ago.— A.  I  was  referring  to 
this  particular  time.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  As  I  told  you,  my 
acquaintance  only  dates  from  my  arrival  in  the  Oosur  d'Alenes. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  The  Ist  of  May. 

Q.  Then  ^ou  can  not  state  whether  or  not  these  violators  were  punished  by 
discharge  prior  to  that  time? — ^A.  No;  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case.  It  is  a  state- 
ment whicn  I  have  accepted  as  the  truth. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  that 
property  being  from  1,000  to  1,200?— A.  That  is  tne  accepted  number.  I  think 
there  are  some  who  could  testify  on  that  x>oint  with  greater  accuracy  than  I  could; 
some  in  this  room,  who  saw  the  crowd. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  portion  or  any  portion  of  them  was  there  as  sight- 
seers?— ^A.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion:  At  first  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
great  many  innocent  men  came  down,  but  as  the  evidence  has  developed  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  is  not  so  great  as  I  had  at  first  thought. 
I  believe  that  the  ringleaders  brought  down  a  g^'eat  many  men  under  the  raise 
assumption  that  no  crime  was  contemplated,  for  the  purpose  of  concealin^^  their 
actions  in  the  crowd,  and  by  the  mixing  up  of  these  unfortunate  fellows  m  the 
crowd.  There  is  no  question  but  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  who 
were  innocent  and  who  were  ignorant  of  what  the  unions  had  resolved  to  do.  I 
believe  that  thoroughly.    There  is  no  Question  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  satisfied  the  unions  nad  taken  action  along  these  Unes?— A.  I 
don't  doubt  it. 

Q.  Can  you  prove  it  by  any  resolution  or  anything  they  have  done? — ^A.  Abso- 
lutely; yes. 

Q.  Could  you  supply  it  to  this  commission?— A.  I  would  be  pleased  to.  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  trial  of  Paul  Corcoran,  which  has  just  tenmnated  with  his  con- 
viction.   I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  evidence.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  the  evidence  in  that  case  that  we  want.  We  want 
positive  proof  from  you.  We  want  what  you  believe  to  be  true.— A.  Well,  I  am 
telling  you  that  I  believe  it  was  a  criminal  organization.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  evidence  in  the  Corcoran  case  proves  it.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
my  mind.    That  evidence  proves  it  to  any  impartial  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  calculated  as  to  the  real  number  of  violators?— A« 
No;  I  can  only  form  an  opinion.  I  should  say  in  a  general  way  that  there  must 
have  been  at  least  between  300  and  400  who  ought  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in 
one  of  the  degrees,  or  for  arson,  and  perhaps  700  for  conspiracy. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor,  I  take  it, 
not  General  Merriam,  are  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  done  under  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs  in  this  county,  are  you  not?— A.  I  should  not  want 
to  make  that  statement. 

Q.  Why  I  asked  you  the  (question  is  this:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  abuse  heaped 
upon  G^eneral  Memam  in  different  parts  of  the  count^  for  what  has  been  done 
here.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor, 
are  responsible  for  what  has  been  done? — A.  I  think  I  understand  the  question. 
There  has  been  no  order  that  I  have  made  that  General  Merriam  has  not  carried 
out.  I  know  of  no  public  act  of  his  wherein  he  has  failed  to  carry  out  any 
request  that  I  have  made  of  him.  I  know  of  no  single  instance  where  General 
Merriam  has  done  anything  more  than  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  State  laws. 

S.  In  short,  then,  General  Merriam  has  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  State  offi- 
B? — ^A.  He  has  certainly  carried  out  every  request  that  I  have  made  of  him. 
I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  instance  where  he  has  gone  beyond  it.  He  informed 
me  when  he  came  what  his  instructions  were  from  the  War  Department,  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  have  kept  within  the  lines  of  those  inistmctions,  and 
have  asked  him  to  do  nothing  that  was  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  instmo- 
tions. 
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Q.  And  when  the  military  r6^ime  shall  be  aboUshed  in  this  district,  it  will  be 
when  yon  and  the  governor  believe  that  the  connty  officials  can  take  care  of  law 
and  order  in  this  country? — ^A.  Well,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  the  governor 
will  be  largely  ii^nenced  by  my  suggestions  and  my  advice  in  this  matter,  and 
whenever  I  tmnk  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  law-abiding  citizens  and 
property  are  safe,  and  these  men  who  have  shown  a  spirit  of  restlessness  in  the 
situation  here  have  dex>arted  to  other  x>arts  of  the  State,  and  the  others  here  are 
free  from  concerted  action  or  attack,  I  will  urge  the  governor  to  raise  martial 
law,  as  I  urg^  hmi  to  declare  it. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  proclamation,  you  say  it  was  very  laigely  your  work,  and 
l>artly  the  work  of  Judge  Lindley  and  the  governor?— A.  Wo;  the  governor  was 
not  here  at  the  time.  I  discussed  it  informally  with  Judge  Lindley,  who,  bv  the 
way,  was  acting  in  the  place  of  the  attorney-general,  who  could  not  leave  Boise, 
owing  to  business  of  a  very  pressing  nature;  and  both  he  and  myself  requested 
Judge  Lindley  to  act  in  his  stead;  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  consulted 
him  as  a  State  official,  and  we  discussed  it  very  informally,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  half  a  day  to  it  when  my  time 
was  taken  up  both  night  and  day  in  the  consideration  of  the  comfort  of  these 
prisoners,  and  framing  the  application  for  the  permits,  etc.  Dr.  France  also  gave 
valuable  suggestions,  as  he  nad  been  here  through  the  riots  of  1892;  and  there 
were  others  also  that  I  spoke  to  about  it.  I  wanted  it  to  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  I  didn*t  want  to  be  harsh.  I  was  aiming  all  the 
time  at  these  miners  who  had  committed  the  crimes  and  mine  owners  who  would 
likely  employ  them,  and  no  one  else,  and  I  think  the  work  has  been  very  success- 
fully accomplished  thus  far.  I  am  x>erf ectly  satisfied  with  the  permit  system.  It 
has  accomplished  what  I  believed  it  would. 

Q.  I  mean  the  proclamation  itself? — A.  They  were  both  gotten  up  at  the  same 
time;  contemporaneous  act. 

Q.  Did  General  Merriam  have  any  part  in  the  composition  of  it?— A.  No.  I 
will  exx>lain  that.  (Reads  fromproclamation) :  "Examined  and  approved,  H. 
C.  Merriam,  Brigadier-Q«neral,  United  States  Army.  Dated  May  8, 1899."  That 
came  around  in  this  way:  When  General  Merriam  attached  his  name  to  that,  my 
understanding  was  simply  that  he  examined  and  approved  with  a  view  to  protect- 
ing the  State's  agents  wnile  enforcing  it  as  a  State  law  necessarily.  In  approving 
this  at  this  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  would  recognize 
and  enforce  it.  There  was  nothing  against  any  law  known  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  It  met  with  his  approval  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
States  deputies  from  violence  while  engaged  in  carryins^  out  the  law  of  the  State. 
There  was  nothing  more  significant  than  that  embodiea  in  these  words,  **  Exam- 
ined and  approved. "  He  had  nothmg  more  to  do  with  it.  It  was  for  that  purpose 
alone  that  it  would  meet  with  his  approval,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  was  con- 
cerned. The  State  attempted  to  enforce  it,  but  the  powers  were  insufficient  here 
at  that  time,  and  the  Federal  troops  were  brought  there  to  aid  the  State  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.    It  has  no  other  significance  whatever. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Lindley,  who  participated  in  the  composition  of  it,  also  the 
attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Comi)any?— A.  He  was;  yes.  He  was 
one  of  the  mine  owners'  attorneys  who  came  up  here  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  company,  and  to  assist  the  State  in  prosecuting  the  criminals. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  many  miners  were  arrested 
just  as  they  came  out  of  the  mines  with  their  rubber  suits  on  and  soaked  through 
to  the  skin,  and  were  thrown  into  the  bull  pen  in  that  condition  and  obliged  to 
sleep  in  wet  clothing? — A.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  Men  have  sworn  to  that  before  this  commission?— A.  Then  they  have  sworn 
to  a  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  All  orders  were,  and  I  think  they  were 
carried  out  implicitly,  that  whenever  arrests  were  made,  men  were  to  be  given 
the  privilege  of  getting  their  blankets,  because  the  State  had  none  to  offer  tnem. 
That  was  the  order,  and  there  were  very  few  instances  where  the  men  didn't 
brin^  their  blankets,  and  in  cases  where  they  had  none  the  State  was  unable  to 
furmsh  them,  as  the  State  had  none  at  the  time.  I  knew  at  the  time  these  men 
were  arrested  that  some  of  them  would  have  to  be  discharged.  I  did  not  believe 
it  was  right  for  the  State  to  furnish  new  blankets  or  new  suits  of  clothes  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  for  but  a  few  hours'  or  a  day's  imprisonment,  which  I  deemed 
absolutely  essential  under  the  condition  prevailing  then.  Tou  can  hear  almost 
anything  you  want  to,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Testimony  was  given  here  that  the  men  were  arrested  in  that  condition, 
just  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  mills  and  mines,  and  were  taken  to  the  bull 
pen  in  that  condition? — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort.  I  never  made  an 
arrest  myself,  but  I  knew  of  no  other  way  to  briiig  these  men  to  a  proper  punish- 
ment excepting  by  arresting  this  vast  crowd;  of  course  I  knew  some  innocent 
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men  would  be  arrested  under  those  circumstances.  These  are  the  ones  I  presnme 
who  have  told  you  these  stories.  I  think  this  was  the  only  reasonable  way  to 
bring  these  men  to  justice;  I  did  not  know  of  any  other  way.  If  a  man  was 
brought  there  in  that  condition,  I  didn't  know  it,  and  I  hope  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  the  State  arm  and  equip  a  full  company  of  muitia.  from  men  in  the 
empjloy  of  the  Bunker  HiU  and  Sulliyan  Company? — ^A.  I  only  know  of  two  com- 
panies that  were  equipped  by  the  State,  and  this  was  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration; and  the  union  men  stole  their  guns,  and  they  were  not  equipped  after 
that.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  company  that  was  ever  eauipped  up  here  by  the 
State,  unless  it  was  when  these  soldiers  went  from  the  Bunker  Mill  mine.  I  have 
heard  this — I  don't  state  it  on  my  own  account — ^that  there  was  not  a  man  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  outside  of  men  ihrom  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  employees, 
that  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Philippines. 

Q.  That  was  a  company  of  the  State  militia,  already  in  exi8tence?--A.  No ;  I 
understand  not.  When  the  President  made  his  call  for  troops  for  Philippine 
service  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  men  joined  to  the  extent  of  a  company. 
That  is  what  I  heard. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  give  it  to  us  for  what  it  is  worth?— A.  I  think 
it  is  true.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  free  your  mindfl  of  the  impression,  if  such 
an  impression  has  been  created,  that  the  State  has  any  particular  sympathv  for 
one  company  or  another  in  this  thing.  So  far  as  I  am  inoividually  concerned,  my 
symx>athies  are  not  with  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Company  any  more  than 
with  any  other  company,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  their  projwrty. 
But  the  State  does  not  give  a  snap  of  the  finsper  whether  the  Bunker  Hill  Com- 

ftany  lost  its  property  or  the  Tiger-Poorman;  that  is,  neither  one  way  or  the  other, 
t  is  the  criminals  we  are  looking  after.  It  has  been  my  business  to  keep  that  in 
view  all  the  time.  Which  company  may  have  lost  property  cuts  no  figure  what- 
ever with  us.  Our  duty  and  mission  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals.  It  is  the  criminals  we  are  after,  and  not  an 
adjustment  of  the  labor  troubles ;  and  while  we  would  like  an  adjustment  of 
them,  we  can  not  force  men  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  We  would  like  to  do  it 
if  we  could.    We  would  like  to  see  an  adjustment  of  the  differences. 

Q.  A  prominent  citizen  of  this  State  has  informed  me,  and  I  believe  another 
member  of  the  commission,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  discharge  a 
batch  of  men  from  day  to  day  in  the  hopes  tnat  they  would  leave  the  country, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  this  idea  of  leaving  the  country 
occasional  rearrests  were  made.  Do  you  say  whether  or  not  that  is  the  case? — ^A. 
It  is  absolutely  false.  I  don't  care  who  the  distinguished  gentleman  is  who  made 
that  statement.  Subordinates  have  created  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  certain 
men  were  thus  advised,  but  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that,  I  have 
made  the  suggestion  that  if  they  would  leave  the  State  their  chance  of  apprehen- 
sion was  very  much  greater.  I  have  frequently  given  these  men  the  impression 
that  I  did  not  want  them  to  leave  the  State ;  that  I  wanted  them  here  after 
they  left  the  prison,  and  if  they  were  at  all  fair  and  if  they  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  it,  they  would  tell  you  the  very  same  thing.  I  have  told  them 
that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  remain  here  as  any  one  else.  I  have  told 
them  that  in  private,  and  it  has  been  made  public  that  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  to  run  these  men  out.  If  they  are  good  citizens 
we  want  them  here.  And  I  would  rather  see  the  old  miners  resume  work  than  to 
see  newcomers  brought  in.  That  is  my  honest  conviction  of  the  matter.  But  if 
they  can  not  comply  with  the  regulations  and  orders  I  don't  want  to  see  them  in 
the  mines.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is  false;  they  have  never  been  requested 
to  leave  the  State,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  to  them.  I  recall  now  an 
instance  of  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  to  be 
brought  down  in  the  drag  net;  he  was  lately  a  president  of  the  Burke  Union;  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Miller.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  call  his  attention  to  repeated 
complaints  that  had  been  made  by  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he 
was  urging  people  there  to  resist  the  State  so  far  as  possible ;  that  the  Federal  troops 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  then  they — the  union  men — would  be  on  top;  that  the 
State  was  on  top  now,  but  that  the  union  would  be  on  top  in  a  little  while.  I  heard 
that  and  told  him  he  was  all  wrong,  and  that  I  expected  something  better  from  a 
member  of  the  legislature  than  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  his  best  plan,  if  he  had  any, 
was  to  advise  men  to  uphold  law  and  order.  He  said  he  did  not  do  those  things; 
that  the  complaints  were  false,  and  that  he  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  State  and  go  to  Oregon.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  State,  and  that  I  thought  he  had 
better  stay  right  where  he  was,  and  in  time  he  would  see  the  wisdom  of  all  per- 
sons here  taking  out  a  permit  and  going  to  work  again.  He  rebelled  a  little  at 
the  word  permit,  but  finially  said  he  would  sign  the  permit  if  I  would  permit  him 
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to  tear  off  the  heading,  which  he  thon^ht  was  very  obnoxions  to  his  sense  of  free- 
dom. He  wrote  out  something  like  this  application  for  permission  to  work,  bnt 
which  I  didn't  feel  disposed  to  accept,  and  I  thought  that  if  that  was  his  only 
objection  to  it  he  wonia  come  aroona  and  sign  it;  but  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  before  the  commission,  some  of  them  not  miners,  who 
have  been  arrested  and  placed  in  the  bull  pen,  have  stated  it  as  their  belief  that 
politics  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  has  happened  in  this  county  since 
the  blowing  up  of  that  mill.  They  say  this  county  gave  a  large  Populist  major- 
ity against  the  present  governor,  and  they  expressed  it  as  their  belief  that  the 
governor  intend,  by  the  removal  of  the  county  officers  and  by  running  these 
people  out  of  the  country,  to  exterminate  the  Populist  majority  in  this  county; 
ana  that  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  buU  pen  are  Popu- 
lists?—A.  Weu,  aU  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  Populist  party 
if  they  have  such  a  large  representation  in  prison.  But  there  is  aosoluteiy  no 
politics  in  this  thing.  Now,  in  order  to  free  the  governor  from  that,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  governor  knows  nothing  of  what  is  being  done  here,  unless  he  has 
had  the  power  of  rea^ng  my  mind  in  advance  at  very  long  range;  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  what  has  happened  here;  I  have  been  here  representing  him,  and  what 
I  have  done  he  has  approved.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  was  to  be  done  until 
after  it  hapx)ened.  We  have  never  discussed  politics  of  any  character  pertaining 
to  this  affair,  or  any  other  affair,  from  the  time  I  came  here  until  this  present 
moment,  with  the  exception  of  a  conversation  of  less  than  ten  minutes,  concerning 
something  of  a  national  character,  but  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  at  all, 
absolutely  nothing.  And  to  give  that  force  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  very  much 
of  a  politician;  I  don't  know  what  the  majority  received  either  by  the  governor 
or  by  myself  was ,  or  what  majority  our  opponents  received  in  this  county.  I  don't 
know  how  he  ran  and  I  don't  know  how  I  ran  in  this  county.  I  assume  that  we 
did  not  get  a  majority;  I  don't  know  what  the  vote  is;  I  am  not  positive  how  this 
county  went,  or  how  many  votes  were  cast.  I  know  they  elected  an  auditor,  who 
was  a  straight  Republican;  Dr.  France,  who  is  a  Republican,  I  believe — I  am 
not  quite  sure — was  elected  coroner.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  himself,  but 
I  think  that  he  is  a  Republican,  although  I  never  heard  him  say.  So  far  as 
the  strength  of  the  Populists  here  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  I  never  came  up  into  this  country  to  make  a  campaign,  so  far  as  politics  are 
concerned.  Now,  m  the  apx>ointment  of  the  commissioners,  until  after  they  were 
appointed  I  never  knew  the  politics  of  but  one,  and  he  was  a  Democrat;  and  I 
happen  not  to  be  a  Democrat.  I  didn't  know  until  within  a  week  or  two  before 
my  departure  from  Boise  this  last  time,  x>erhaps  10  days  ago,  the  politics  of  the 
sheriff.  I  thought  all  along  that  man  was  a  Democrat,  but  it  .turns  out  that  he 
was  a  Republican.  I  doubt  if  the  governor  knew  what  his  politics  was.  I  have 
since  learned  that  we  have  a  Democratic  commissioner,  1  Republican  commis- 
sioner, and  1  silver  Republican  commissioner,  and  a  straight  Republican  sheriff. 
I  want  to  say  further,  in  vindication  of  the  governor,  that  these  very  gentlemen 
were  his  staunch  supx)orters  2  years  ago,  and  all  voted  for  him,  but  the  reason 
thej  didn't  this  time  was  simplv  because  in  the  convention  the  Populist  party 
split  up  and  part  of  them  voted  against  the  governor.  I  wanted  all  the  silver 
parties  in  Idaho  to  unite,  and  did  everything  I  could  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  This  proclamation  possesses  no  more  force  in  respect  to 
the  situation  than  any  other  order  which  you,  as  a  State  official,  might  make?— 
A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  That  was  the  objection  I  raised  heretofore,  that  the  application  differed 
from  the  proclamation,  and  I  suppose  that  objection  would  rail  in  that  view  of 
the  matter? — A.  If  you  gentlemen  should  apply  for  a  position  in  the  mines,  I 
should  not  feel  it  inconsistent  with  the  orders  and  regulations  and  proclamation 
to  permit  you  to  go  to  work  without  a  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  If  that  be  true,  would  it  not  also  be  true  of  other 
strangers?— A.  Yes;  if  I  felt  disposed  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  situation  is  simply  this:  That  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  under  the  martial  law  here  you,  as  direct  representative  of 
the  governor,  have  the  situation  absolutely  in  hand  and  under  your  control  in  all 
respects  as  to  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  preserve  order  auf^  a  respect  for 
law. — ^A.  My  advice  so  far  has  been  received  without  question. 

Q.  So  you  are  practically  at  liberty  to  make  any  order  and  to  revoke  any  that 
have  been  made? — ^A.  I  could  not  expect  to  do  that  and  receive  the  approval  of 
sensible  men. 

9.  You  have  just  said  that  you  could  permit  us  to  go  to  work  with^t  a  permit 
being  taken  out?— A.  Yes.  That  would  not  be  an  unwise  thing,  because  I  believe 
you  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
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Q.  This  proclamation,  then,  is  simply  an  order  of  the  governor  made  throngli 
you?— A.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  could  revoke  it  to-morrow  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  if  you 
so  desired?— A.  I  believe  if  I  telegraphed  him  that  the  conditions  here  justified 
its  revocation  he  would  do  it  to-morrow. 

Q.  That  removes  the  impression  I  have  been  csxiyiDg  that  this  i>roclamation 
was  fundamental  in  its  character;  that  it  represented  organic  law,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  in  resx)ect  to  the  situation  here.  If  it  did,  I  held  that  the  application 
for  the  i)ermit  exceeded  the  authority  upon  which  it  was  based,  assummg  that 
this  proclamation  was  fundamental. — A.  Martial  law  permits  methods  of  this 
sort  to  be  adopted  and  approved.  I  can  not  now  recall  a  precedent  for  this,  but 
I  hardly  think  it  is  without  a  precedent.  Civil  law  is  not  a  thing  rejected  by  the 
State  in  this  case,  but  it  is  the  want  of  civil  law  here.  These  men — ^lawless 
men — who  have  committed  crimes  here  have  reached  out  into  such  a  large  body 
that  the  county  government  is  without  civil  law.  I  might  say  they  have  no  gov- 
ernment here  at  all.  Now,  then,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  devise  some  means  to 
restore  order,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  abuse  of  people  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  committing  crimes  in  the  Coeur  d*Alenes  with  impunity.  If  this 
proclamation  and  these  orders  of  ours  are  unwise,  it  is  nothing  more  than  you 
will  find  on  the  statute  books  frequently.  You  find  numerous  laws  like  them. 
That  is  all  there  is  in  that. 

Q.  The  fact  that  martial  law  exists  presupposes  extreme  measures?-rA.  Tes. 

Q.  It  presupposes  that  civil  law  is  incax)able  of  reaching  the  conditions  or  cor- 
rectinglthem? — ^A.  Yes.  The  saloons  have  been  closed  on  Canyon  Creek  because 
men  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  know  that  crimes  of 
this  character  are  frequently  hatched  in  the  saloons.  That  is  the  common  history 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  close  them  until  such  a  time 
as  order  is  established  here  and  they  can  be  kept  open  and  run  without  undue 
restraint. 

Q.  That  is  usually  one  of  the  first  orders  made  under  martial  law,  is  it  not— to 
close  the  saloons  and  to  disperse  unlawful  meetings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  of  these  orders  must  necessarily  oe  to  destroy  the  miners'  union 
or^nization  in  the  Coeur  d*Alenes  as  they  have  existed?— A.  Yes;  this  particular 
union.  The  State  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  unions  here  without  this  criminal 
feature,  this  criminal  element,  and  will  go  to  any  extent  to  facilitate  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  If  the  good  miners  and  good  men  will 
organize  we  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it;  but  we  don't  think  that  any  body  of 
men  has  any  right  to  go  beyond  persuasion;  we  don't  think  they  have  a  right  to 
destroy  property;  and  if  they  do  it  as  organizations  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  they  ought,  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  ia  the  reason  why  we  are  obliged  to 
adopt  these  measures.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  CcBur  d'Alene  unions  have 
committed  murder  and  arson  as  an  organization. 

p.  You  agree  that  the  effect  of  these  orders  must  be  to  destroy  the  present 
miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?^-A.  I  am  free  to  admit  it  was  devised  for 
that  purx>ose — this  particular  union.  I  would  not  agree  to  the  construction  that 
we  wish  to  restrict  unions;  it  would  be  doing  the  gn^eatest  injustice.  Until 
recently  Governor  Steunenberg  was  a  laboring  man  himself,  and  a  member  of  the 
typographical  union;  and  the  mine  inspector,  Cizic,  is  a  member  of  the  miners' 
union,  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  at  that;  and  I  know  of  no  member 
of  the  present  administration  who  at  one  time  in  his  life  was  not  a  working  man 
and  until  recently  worked  for  wages,  and  their  sympathies  are  all  with  the  labor- 
ing men;  but  the  State  can  not  endure  these  revolutions  happening  here  every  3 
or  4  or  5  years;  the  State  does  not  wish  to  and  can  not  stand  the  expense  of  sup- 
pressing these  riots.  It  is  now  suffering  from  the  expenses  incurred  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots  in  1892.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  gentlemen  have  the  sympathy  which 
you  are  credited  with,  you  will  have  a  little  sympathy  for  the  State  in  this  matter. 
You  all  know  the  topography  of  this  country.  They  go  into  the  mountain  fast- 
ness; they  comedown  ana  surprise  the  people,  destroy  their  property,  kill  people, 
and  go  back;  and  these  things  occur  whenever  they  feel  disposed  to  engage  m  a 
riot. 

Q.  From  your  point  of  view,  keeping  in  mind  the  existing  conditions,  you  have 
seen  nothing  in  these  applications  and  ordera  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  American 
citizenship  or  manhood?— A.  Nothing  whatever.  On  the  contrary ,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  American  citizenship,  of  Americanism,  for  a  man  to  comply  heartily  with 
them.  It  is  a  very  good  way,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  way  for  a  man  to  show  and 
assert  his  independence,  his  love  of  order  and  law. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  in  that  portion  of  it  which  requires  a  man  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  to  say  he  believes  it  to 
be  a  criminal  organization,  that  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  any  law-abiding 
member  of  the  organization,  who  does  not  believe  and  who  has  had  no  occasion 
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to  believe  it  was  a  oriminal  organization?-^A.  I  can  not  believe  that,  because  a 
great  many  members  of  the  miners'  onion  have  signed  them. 

Q.  The  application  for  permit?— A.  Yes.  I  g^ess  all  the  shift  bosses  have 
signed  it.  1  got  this  information  somewhere;  I  may  be  wrong.  The  present  shift 
boss  of  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  district  was  an  officer  of  the  Mullan 
union  at  the  time  of  this  outbreak.  He  came  down  to  Wardner  on  the  29th.  He 
has  taken  out  a  permit.    I  believe  he  is  working  in  the  mine  to-day. 

(^.«  Then  he  has  declared  that  he  believes  the  miners*  union  is  a  criminal  organi- 
zation?-~A.  Yes.  I  will  be  flad  to  furnish  you  gentlemen  with  a  number  of  names. 
Dr.  France  has  had  more  intimate  relations  with  these  permit  questions  than  I 
have,  and  I  will  request  him  to  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  the  ai)plicants,  or 
rather  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  union  who  have  taken  out  permits,  and  also 
a  number  of  them  who  have  applied  to  take  them  out— former  members  who 
have  applied  and  whom  we  have  refused. 

Q.  lliat  is  news  to  the  commission,  because  the  testimony  has  been,  I  think, 
almost  unanimouB  that  not  one  of  the  former  members  of  the  miners'  union  has 
taken  out  these  permits. — ^A.  Mr.  Murphy,  foreman  at  the  Last  Chance,  which  is 
the  strongest  union  mine  in  the  district,  and  which  was  constantly  at  swords' 
points  witn  the  Bunker  HiU  and  Sullivan  men,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  tfJce 
out  a  permit. 

Q.  I  dont  want  you  to  feel,  in  answering  these  questions,  which  may  seem 
trifling  to  you,  that  we  are  doing  it  for  anv  purpose  except  to  ge^  at  the  facts.  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  satie£ed  I  spes!k  for  the  commission,  in  saying  that  as 
vou  are  the  only  representative  of  the  governor  of  the  State  on  the- ground,  it  is 
lelt  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  governor  and  to  yourself  you  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  itie  character  of  evidence  which  has  been  given  here, 
as  it  reflects,  in  many  instances,  ui>on  you;  and  if  any  injustice  has  been  done 
under  conditions  under  your  control  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  "know  of 
it. — ^A.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  commission  lor  asking  these  questions,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  has  been  a  case,  to  your  knowledge,  in  which  any- 
one who  was  sick  unto  death  in  the  bullpen  requested  religious  consolation  and 
was  denied? — ^A.  It  is  absolutelj^  false.  Tne  moment  this  prison  was  established 
I  made  a  request  of  the  onl^r  minister  at  Wardner  to  hold  religious  services  in  the 
prison  if  there  was  anyone  in  there  who  cared  to  have  him  £>  so,  and  he  said  he 
would.  I  also  saw  Captain  Lovell — I  could  not  see  Father  Becker  myself;  he  was 
the  Catholic  priest.  I  had  an  errand  up  the  canyon  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  that  day,  so  I  left  word  for  Captain  Lovell  to  see  Father  Becker  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  hold  services  whenever  the  prisoners  cared  for  it,  in  the  prison  or 
any  other  suitable  place  that  could  be  provided,  and  he  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  did  that.  I  met  Father  Becker  on  the  grounds  of  the  place  perhaps  a  himdred 
times  after  that.  And  as  for  the  other  gentleman,  I  think  he  told  me  that  he 
held  services  there  once  or  twice,  and  had  singing,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all. 
These  were  things  that  I  could  not  attend  to  personally. 

I  gave  strict  orders,  and  those  orders  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  when- 
ever there  was  any  sickness  to  send  for  Dr.  France,  and  that  they  should  have 
every  attention;  and  if  the  case  was  a  desperate  one — I  don't  mean  by  that  that 
the  patient  was  about  to  die — they  should  give  him  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
horoital,  and  the  advice  of  any  physician  in  the  district  tnat  he  cared  to  mive.  I 
understand  Father  Becker  contradicted  the  report  himself— and  it  was  published 
broadcast  in  the  daily  newspapers — ^that  he  was  ever  denied  access  to  the  prison; 
and  that  this  particular  case  that  was  talked  about  a  .great  deal  was  not  one 
where  the  deceased  was  denied  the  consolation  of  the  priest;  and  Father  Becker, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  told  the  rei>orter  for  the  Spokesman-Review  that  the 
man  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, in  good  standing,  and  never 
asked  for  dispensation  at  all.  I  would  like  you  to  question  him,  because  if  these 
charges  have  been  made  they  can  not  be  substantiated  for  a  moment.  I  say  they 
are  not  so,  and  from  an  investigation  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  I  don't 
see  how  any  reasonable  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  circumstances  would 
ever  for  a  moment  make  the  charge. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  these  colored  soldiers  insulted 
women,  wives  of  prisoners?— A.  Not  until  2  weeks  ago.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
Burke,  and  on  the  way  down  a  lady  met  me  whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten, 
and  asked  me  when  I  was  going  to  release  her  husband.  It  seems  there  was  some 
confusion  about  the  lady's  husbuids.  She  had  two,  and  I  had  released  one.  I  told 
her  I  had  released  him,  but  she  said:  ''No,  that  was  my  second  husband."  I 
told  her  I  didnt  know  anything  about  his  case,  but  that  I  would  look  into  it  as 
soon  as  I  got  to  Wardner.    She  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  those  colored  troops 
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I  had  sent  np  there  were  of  the  most  villainoTis  character,  and  I  told  her  no.  Bhe 
said  one  of  them  had  insulted  her.  *'  Why,"  I  said,  **  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that,  but  the  complaint  should  have  been  made  to  the  commander.  If  the  soldier 
insulted  you,  complaint  should  have  been  made  to  the  commander,  but  I  will  look 
into  the  matter  when  I  return  to  Wardner."  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had 
ever  received  that  there  had  been  an  insult  offered  to  any  woman  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes.  The  lady's  first  husband  is  still  in  jail,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  he  will  be  prosecuted. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  anything  of  the  sort  ffoing  on  at  the  bull  pen  by  the  sol- 
diers on  guard  there,  would  you  have  been  likely  to  hear  it?— A.  Yes.  Nothing 
of  that  sort  ever  occurred  at  Wardner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  owners  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  are? — A.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  paper.  I  had  not  seen  an 
officer  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Oomixanv,  and  never  knew  an  officer  by 
name  or  personally,  until  I  came  to  the  CkBur  d'Alenes,  or  the  night  before  I  got 
into  Wardner.  Ajb  I  was  at  the  hotel  in  Spokane,  a  gentleman  came  up  and 
introduced  himself.  He  was  Mr.  Beale,  attorney  for  the  Bunker  Hill  and  SuUivan 
Company.  He  said  some  members  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Gomxtanv 
had  Deen  obliKcd  to  flee  from  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and  were  then  at  the  hotel. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  Mr.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  Burch— first  time  I  ever 
met  them  or  knew  their  names. 

I  am  very  glad  you  accorded  me  this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  to  be  made  here,  and  never  Imew  you  were  here. 
When  1  left  Boise  the  governor  expected  the  next  day  to  so  to  Fremont  County 
where  some  official  business  called  him,  and  he  had  no  idea  you  would  be  here; 
and  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  your  presence  was  a  teleg^ium  from  Dr.  France, 
which  was  sent  to  Boise,  and  then  to  Spokane,  where  I  received  it.  I  immedi- 
ately telegn*&pbed  the  governor,  with  instructions  to  telephone  it  out  to  Fremont 
County.  They  have  a  telephone  but  no  telegraph  there.  The  governor  would 
not  know  anything  about  the  situation— not  as  much  as  I  would  know— and  that 
was  the  reason  he  didn't  come.  It  is  not  that  he  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  himself,  bu1>  his  duties  were  of  a  character  that  reaUy  would  not  permit 
him  to  come  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  With  reference  to  the  permit  system;  have  you  con- 
sidered the  permit  in  all  of  its  phases,  taking  into  account  its  relation  to  the 
liberty  of  contract,  the  constitutional  right  guaranteed  to  every  man?— A.  We 
endeavored,  before  these  permits  were  issued,  to  consider  all  these  matters. 

Q.  TJpon  the  statute  books  is  there  a  law  which  makes  it  criminal  for  anyone 
to  exact  from  a  x>erson  as  a  condition  of  his  eniployment  a  promise  that  he  will 
not  be  a  member  of  this  or  that  union? — ^A.  lliat  was  before  me  at  the  time, 
together  with  other  laws  which  these  misguided  men  had  rejected. 

9.  Acting  ux)on  the  statute  of  your  State  and  looking  at  it  rrom  a  constitutional 
point  of  view — the  Constitution  of  our  country  accorus  to  every  man  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  contract  with  his  neig[hbor  as  he  chooses — and  under  your 
permit  system,  the  employer  of  labor  is  denied  the  opportunit^r  of  hiring  whom  he 
pleases  for  such  wages  as  both  parties  can  agree  upon,  until  the  jxart^  who  is 
about  to  enter  his  employ  has  first  been  approved,  by  reason  of  this  permit,  by  the 
State. — A.  Your  statement  would  be  accurate  under  a  system  of  civil  law. 

(J.  It  is  your  judgment  that  under  the  present  condition  of  martial  law  these 
things  don't  take  the  same  form  as  under  the  ordinary  condition? — ^A.  Whenever 
it  is  at  all  possible,  the  civil  law  is  applied  absolutely  in  this  district.  The  courts 
are  open,  rrom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  all  the  duties  of  the  county  officers 
are  discharged  without  reference  to  the  military  authority  or  martial  law. 

Q.  When  the  martial  law  that  now  prevails  here  ceases,  is  it  likely  that  the 
same  system  will  be  continued  in  effect? — A.  No;  it  could  not  be;  the  courts  would 
not  stand  it  for  a  moment.  It  Rets  its  validity  from  martial  law,  the  law  that 
prevails  now  in  this  county;  and  it  occurs  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
is  a  sy^stem  almost  analogous  to  this  in  British  Columbia  under  the  civil  law.  No 
man  is  permitted  there  to  prospect  or  work  a  mine  until  he  has  a  miner's  license. 

Q.  Is  ne  permitted  to  enter  the  employ  of  any  other  man  without  such  license?— 
A.  No;  I  tnink  not;  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  mine  owner  in  the  CcBur  d  Alenes  and  knew  that  you  could  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  operate  your  mines,  in  whom  you  haa  confidence  and 
with  whom  you  could  agree,  and  had  a  market  and  demand  for  your  product,  would 
you  not  consider  it  rather  cruel  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  deny  you  the  right  of 
employing  these  men,  surrounded  as  a  mine  owner  is  here? — ^A.  No.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  support  the  State,  as  every  mine  owner  and,  I  think,  every  good 
citizen  in  the  Coaur  d'Alenes  is  supporting  the  State  to-day. 
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Q.  Are  the  mine  owners  in  the  Coenr  d'Alenee  snpporting  the  i^rmit  system? — 
A.  Heartily.    If  there  is  any  objection  to  it  I  don't  Imow  where  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  supported  it  from  the  beginning?— A.  I  don't  want  to  say  here 
that  they  did  not.  1  never  considered  them.  I  wonld  as  soon  consult  the  employee 
as  the  employer.  They  did  not  know  this  permit  system  was  in  existence  until 
some  time  arterwards,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  abide  by  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  if  the  members  of 
the  commission  should  seek  employment  in  the  mines  in  this  district,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  permit  would  be  waived?— A.  I  did  not  say  they  would  be  waived;  I 
said  I  should  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

<^.  If  that  be  the  case  you  would  feel  at  liberty  to  waive  it  in  the  case  of  other 
citizens  that  you  considered  law  abiding? — ^A.  I  would  not  want  to  waive  it  unless 
there  were  some  strong  reasons,  because  it  would  not  be  the  x>art  of  wisdom  to 
make  an  exception.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  it  works  as  well  as  it  does  in 
this  district.  There  is  no  friction,  absolutely  none;  and  if  I  am  to  consider  these 
questions  as  implying  any  objection  on  your  part,  I  want  to  say  it  comes  with 
greater  force  than  from  anyone  I  have  talked  with  in  this  district.  It  has  worked 
with  the  ulanost  harmony  and  success.  I  know  of  no  mine  at  the  present  time 
that  has  any  fault  to  find  with  it.  They  are  working  to  the  extent  tney  want  to, 
and  have  so  informed  me. 

Q.  The  main  purpose  of  the  permit,  according  to  what  I  can  gather  from  your 
statements  and  others — ^and  if  1  am  wrong  you  will  correct  me — is  to  deny  a  man 

germission  to  work  in  the  mines  who  may  apply  for  a  permit,  if  for  any  reason 
e  is  not  considered  a  thoroughly  law-abiding  citizenr— A.  That  is  one  wav  of 
gutting  it.  I  feel  this  wav  about  the  permits — that  the  State  desires  to  establish 
iw  and  order  here,  and  this  permit  system  is  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  it;  there- 
fore the  State  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  character  of  men  that  may 
seek  eniployment  in  these  mines.  Tne  State  has  gone  to  an  enormous  expense  to 
establish  law  and  order,  and  the  State  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether 
the  men  who  have  made  the  fearful  expense  should  be  allowed  to  get  employment 
in  the  district.  And  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention.  Heretofore  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  it  has  been  necessary  for  a  worker, 
before  he  could  get  empl  )yment  in  the  mines,  to  apply  to  the  unions  for  a  mem- 
bership, which  was  a  permit. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  from  employers  to  the  effect  that  such  has  not  been  the 
case,  or  words  to  tiiat  effect;  that  men  seeking  employment  have  not  had  to  apply 
to  the  union  for  a  permit  to  get  work. — ^A.  Their  membership  is  a  permit. 

Q.  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  they  have  been  requested  to  discharge 
certain  men  who  refused  to  join  the  union,  but  the  members  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case. — ^A.  They  wait  until  the^  earn  sufficient  to  i)ay  the  dues;  they  are  very 
shrewd  in  that  respect,  even  in  this  district. 

Q.  Then  the  request  was  made  after  they  had  been  working  a  while? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  it.  I  know  the  history  of  the  unions  here.  I  would  not  make  charges 
against  them  unless  they  were  substantiated  by  documentary  evidence. 

Q.  Coining  back  to  the  permit  system — ^the  purpose  is,  then,  to  exclude  the  crimi- 
nfd  class  ana  to  transfer  the  responsibility  from  the  employers  to  the  State? — ^A. 
Transferring  it  and  doing  so  on  the  grounds  that  inasmucn  as  the  State  is  expected 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  people,  it 
should  have  something  to  say  as  to  who  is  employed  in  cases  where  the  employees 
have  destroyed  property  and  committed  murder. 

Q.  While  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  I  simply  want  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  it,  you  know. — ^A.  The  State  thinks  at  the  present  time  and  under  the 
existing  circumstances  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  something  to  say 
regarding  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  these  mines;  that  is  all. 
By  the  way,  these  matters  must  be  understood,  and  I  hope  any  reference  hereto- 
fore made  will  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  it  is  all  true  while  martial  law 
prevails.  When  the  next  legislature  convenes  it  will  be  a  source  of  some  sur- 
prise to  me  if  they  don't  find  that  the  State  of  Idaho  can  not  stand  these  period- 
ical outbursts,  and  devise  some  law  to  make  them  impossible.  And,  if  I  am  in  a 
position  to  advocate  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  shall  certainly  advocate  legisla- 
tion at  the  convening  of  the  next  legislature  looking  to  some  remedy. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  of  your  State  officers  being  members  of  trade  unions.  I 
dont  want  you  to  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  associating  your  State  officers 
with  the  commission  of  crime,  by  any  means;  I  should  be  the  last  to  do  it,  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  known  of  an  instance  in  which  the  typograph- 
ical union  or  its  members,  in  any  State,  as  a  result  of  a  wage  dispute,  ever 
destroyed  property  or  killed  people? — ^A.  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Or  made  any  lawless  demonstiration?— A.  No;  I  never  did. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  that  snch  has  not  been  the  case?— A.  No;  I  dont  remember 
any. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  mining  inspector,  yon  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners?— A.  Ybs. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  miners'  nnion  of  the  Coenr  d'Alenes  is  a  part  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — A.  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  tiiey  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
and  that  if  they  are  criminal  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  criminal 
organization? — ^A.  I  conld  not  make  that  statement.  I  would  not  like  to  make 
the.statement  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  had  a  hand  in  this  affair.  I 
hope  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  does  not  approve  of  these  other  labor 
organizations. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  is  simply  this:  That  the  miners' 
of  the  OcBur  d'Alenes,  which  is  aflSliated  with  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  is  as  much  a  x>art  of  that  organization  as  any  other  organization  affiliated 
with  it,  and  if  this  union  is  a  criminal  organization  the  Western  Federation  must 
of  necessity  be  criminal? — ^A.  If  they  approve  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
local  union,  then  I  dont  hesitate  to  say  that  myself.  If  they  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  I  don't  believe  they  did— I  dont  believe  any  other  unions  outside  of  these  4 
unions  that  were  in  existence  here  knew  anything  about  this  unfortunate  affair — 
and  I  am  not  going  to  charge  the  Western  Federation  with  it.  I  don't  believe  the 
Western  Federation  knew  anything  about  it,  and  therefore  I  dont  believe  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  have  talked  with  members  of  the  Federation  about 
it  and  they  all  condemn  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  with  members  of  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur 
d'ALenes  who  condenm  it? — ^A.  No;  not  one  condenms  it,  but  hundreds  have 
expressed  to  me  their  approval  of  the  dmnnable  business. 

Q.  Is  it  ^our  belief  that  the  miners'  union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  is  wholly,  as  a 
body,  criminal? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is  a  criminal  organization. 

(^.  Or  were  the  crimes  simply  committed  by  members  of  the  union? — A.  I 
bebeve  it  is  a  criminal  or^nization.  I  was  very  loath  to  come  to  that  conclusion 
and  resisted  it  and  came  in  here  with  every  sentiment  in  favor  of  labor;  and  the 
reason  Governor  Steunenberg  requested  me  to  come  here  and  look  into  these 
matters  was  because  he  knew  my  entire  sympathy  was  with  the  laborers,  and  if 
he  could  depend  upon  anyone  for  a  fair  investigation  of  the  criminal  charge,  it 
would  be  myself.  I  hox)e  to  see  a  strong  union  spring  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  Western  Federation  or  not,  if  it  does 
not  ]^rove  itself  to  be  criminal.  I  don't  care  what  organization  or  by-laws  it  has 
if  it  IS  law-abiding  and  peaceable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  dont  desire  to  have  it  understood  that  you  con- 
sider all  the  members  of  the  miners'  union  criminal? — ^A.  I  spoke  of  it  as  an  organi- 
zation. No  law-abiding  organization  would  pass  resolutions  to  meet  together  and 
go  together  on  a  lawless  mission,  as  they  did  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  arm  them- 
selves with  guns,  and  mask  and  go  to  the  city  of  Warduer  as  tney  did  and  destroy 
-property  and  human  lives.  These  were  orders  given  to  the  union,  and  I  think  no 
sane  man  will  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  As  I  said  before,  the  evidence  is  in 
court — ^testimony  sworn  to  by  members  of  the  union.  They  received  their  arms 
and  masks  in  the  union  hall;  everything  was  done  intact.  These  acts  were  the 
acts  of  the  union.  I  hope,  as  I  said  before,  that  an  organization  will  be  formed 
here,  a  strong  organization,  and  one  that  is  determined  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
its  members,  to  increase  wages  and  to  stimulate  better  f  eelm^  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  they  will  become  a  part  of 
that  strong  organization  known  as  the  Western  Federation.  I  hoi)e  they  become 
a  part  of  it;  that  is,  provided  there  is  no  sympathy  or  active  participation  by  that 
federation  in  these  crimes,  and  I  don't  think  tnat  was  the  case.  The  sooner  I  see 
that— and  I  think  I  speak  now  for  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  State — ^the  bet- 
ter I  think  it  will  be  for  this  district,  and  I  think  in  that  I  speak  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  present  State  administration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  Governor  Steunenberg:  Did  the  governor  or  yourself  or  anyone  act- 
ing under  him  make  any  effort  to  preserve  peace  in  the  (JoBur  d'Alenes  by  depu- 
tizing home  people,  people  from  every  part  of  this  county,  or  the  other  counties 
of  the  State,  Defore  calling  in  the  troops  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  The  governor 
has  no  such  power,  under  our  laws,  to  deputize  men  from  counties;  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  sneriff ,  who  should  have  done  it;  that  is  one  of  the  acts  of  incompe- 
tency and  neglect  of  duty  that  is  charged  against  him  which  led  to  his  removal. 

Q.  And  in  the  failure  of  the  sheriff  to  deputize  men  in  his  own  county  and  main- 
tain law  and  order,  does  it  not  devolve  upon  some  other  officer  to  do  it? — A.  Ko; 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  entirely,  and  he,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  be  a  man 
of  honor,  but  in  that  we  were  thoroughly  deceived.    Young  nad  no  manly  instincts 
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at  all,  and  I  consider  him — ^I  don't  sav  this  becanse  the  gentleman  is  not  here;  in 
my  firist  conversation  with  him  I  told  him  exactly  the  words  I  use  now,  that  I  con- 
sidered he  was  a  very  unmanly  officer  and  that  he  had  disgraced  the  position  he  held. 
All  this  testimony  is  in  the  courts  and  the  correspondence  between  the  governor 
and  the  connty  anthorities.  The  law  requires  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  the  sher- 
iff sh^  apprehend  the  criminals;  that  if  he  can  not  cope  with  the  situation  he  shall 
notify  the  State  officers;  but  in  this  case  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  all  our 
information  came  from  private  individuals.  A  short  time  before  the  null  was  blown 
up  the  governor  telegraphed  to  the  sheriff  and  the  sheriff  answered  that  he  had 
the  situation  thoroughly  in  hand.  The  real  information  came  to  us  from  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  Portland,  Oreg.    So  you  can  see  the  attitude  of  the  sheriff  here. 

Q.  The  question  I  would  like  answered  is  whether  or  not  the  governor  exhausted 
all  other  reasonable  powers  at  his  command  before  he  called  ux>on  the  Federal 
authorities? — ^A.  He  nad.  You  will  recall  I  told  you  we  had  not  a  single  company 
of  the  State  militia  in  the  State;  they  were  all  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  arms 
we  had  here  had  been  stolen  by  the  union.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
had  to  resort  to  other  means.  I  wired  to  Wardner  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
ammunition  there  that  could  be  used,  and  they  sent  back  word  that  there  was  not. 
These  arms  were  stolen  by  the  miners'  union  when? — A.  In  1895. 
What  were  the  arms? — ^A.  Rifles. 

What  were  they  here  for;  who  brought  them  here? — ^A.  We  had  two  militia 
companies  here. 

Q.  The  State  had? — A.  Yes;  the  same  as  they  had  all  over  the  State.  The  com- 
panies didn't  prosper,  however. 

Q.  And  are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  the  governor  had  not  the  right  to 
call  for  volunteers,  under  your  constitution,  in  this  county  to  suppress  the 
trouble? — ^A.  The  question  is  one  that  can  scarcely  be  answered,  volunteer 
troops  under  thiese  circumstances  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have  taken 
weeks  and  perhaps  months  to  have  gotten  equipments.  It  is  not  a  practicable 
suggestion  at  all,  considering  the  Federal  troops  with  all  the  necessary  equipment 
were  right  at  hand.  It  is  not  a  practical  suggestion  because  of  the  feelings  of  the 
community  here  at  that  time,  and  there  are  a  great  many  other  reasons  why  it 
was  out  of  the  question  and  could  not  have  been  done. 

Q.  As  a  means  of  preserving  order  in  the  shortest  possible  time  it  was  thought 
best  to  call  upon  the  Federal  troops? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  troops  arrived  here 
within  a  few  nours  after  the  request  was  made.  You  see  we  have  a  military  post 
at  Spokane  and  they  were  the  first  ones  to  come  in.  It  is  only  a  few  hours'  ride 
from.  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  any  one  of  the  mine  owners  in  the  district  ever 
protest  against  the  permit  system  or  ask  for  its  revocation? — ^A.  No;  not  to  my 
Knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedy.  )  Several  hundred  of  the  men  incarcerated  in  the  buU  pen 
have  been  released  under  your  authority?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  many  of  them  members  of  the  union? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  if  they  were  criminals  they  would  have  been 
released  by  the  State  authorities? — ^A.  There  is  evidence  of  more  or  less  weight 
against  every  man,  and  after  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  facts 
I  found  there  was  enough  evidence  to  have  kept  them  all  there;  but  the  extent  of 
that  evidence  of  course  we  could  not  tell,  and  when  the  attorneys  representing  the 
State  arrived  I  requested  them  to  proceed  at  once  and  gather  this  testimony,  and 
release  these  men  as  quickly  as  possible  where  their  release  did  not  enoanger 
public  peace,  or  they  could  not  be  certainly  convicted.  I  did  not  want  to  retain 
innocent  men  any  more  than  they  desired  to  be  kept  there  themselves.  I  didn't 
want  them.  It  was  expensive  keeping  them  there.  I  didn't  want  to  deprive  a 
man  of  his  liberty  if  he  was  innocent.  We  were  just  as  anxious  to  liberate  them 
as  anyone  in  the  world  could  be,  and  the  only  reason  they  were  confined  there 
was  because  the  evidence  was  very  strong  against  them.  There  is  not  a  man 
being  held  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  that  would  not  have  been 
held  on  the  same  evidence  in  your  State  or  in  anv  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
evidence  is  there  against  them,  and  they  are  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury. 

Q.  As  to  these  men  who  have  been  released  after  having  been  arrested  on  the 
supx)osition  that  they  were  criminals,  if  the>  were  released  without  giving  bond 
the  presumption  is  tnat  they  were  innocent  men?— A.  Yes.  I  feel  this  way  about 
that:  As  stated  before,  I  feel  confident  they  could  not  have  been  convicted  before 
a  jury;  I  think  they  have  been  participante  in  this  conspiracy,  but  they  have  been 
released  because  we  could  not  convict  them.  A  great  man^  were  released  on  the 
advice  of  the  attorneys  after  they  had  looked  car^hiUy  into  the  matter,  and 
after  that  there  was  no  motive  in  holding  them  there  and  they  were  released. 
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Q.  Well,  the  prestunption  of  the  people  of  the  county  and  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  conntry  generally,  will  be  that  they  are  innocent  men  and  not 
criminals. — ^A.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  was  giving  you  the  reason 
why  they  were  held  there;  that  is  all.  I  am  aware  and  you  are  tnat  a  great  many 
innocent  men,  whose  innocence  has  afterwards  been  conclusively  proved,  have 
been  incarcerated  all  over  the  world.  It  isn^t  every  man  charged  with  crime 
who  is  convicted. 

Q.  Don*t  ^ou  believe  it  will  also  leave  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple that  it  IS  imposing  a  very  great  hardship  upon  these  men  and  in  violation  of 
their  rights  as  Ajnerican  citizens  to  impose  upon  them  the  declaration  that  otlier 
men  are  criminals  before  they  are  x>ermittea  to  seek  a  means  of  livelihood? — ^A. 
No.  In  fact,  I  want  to  be  frank  about  it;  while  no  living  being  respects  public 
opinion  any  more  than  I  do,  at  the  same  lime  when  I  came  here  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  that  these  criminals  were  prosecuted,  and  not  to  inquire  what  this 
person  or  that  person  might  think  about  it.  Of  course  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
public  opinion,  out  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  these  criminals, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  consider  vma,t  this  one  or  that  one  might  think  about  it.  The 
governor  is  a  man  of  very  few  words,  and  most  of  the  correspondence  here  has 
been  on  my  part.  I  think  I  telegraphed  him  20  times  where  ne  answered  once, 
which  will  snow  the  quantity  of  my  correspondence  and  the  scarcity  of  his. 

O.  ^By  Mr.  Batchford.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  to  your  knowledge  Qen- 
erskl  Merriam  has  carried  out  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  this  case?— A.  He  has  in  every  instance  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  was  no  conflict  between  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  State?— A.  No;  I  know  of 
none. 


Wallace,  Idaho.  JtUy  29, 1899, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  L.  W.  HUTTOH, 

Locomotive  engineer ,  Wallace^  Idaho. 

The  subcommission  on  miniuj^  being  in  morning  session  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  July 
29, 18^,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  L.  W.  Button  was  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  the  movements  of  the  train  which  carried  the  rioters  to  the 
scene  of  l^e  destruction  of  the  plant  of  the  Bxmker  Hill  and  Sullivan  M.  and  G. 
Company,  Wardner,  Idaho,  April  29, 1899: 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Bell.)  State  your  business  and  residence. — ^A.  Loco- 
motive engineer;  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Q.  Tell  where  you  were  on  April  29, 1899,  and  what  occurred. — ^A.  I  run  between 
Wallace  and  Burke  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  as  I 
was  leaving  Wallace ,  my  conductor  said  the  miners  were  all  out;  not  at  work.  We 
had  done  some  switching  for  about  20  minutes,  and  when  we  got  ready  to  leave 
the  station  quite  a  numoer  of  men  were  getting  on  the  train,  and  as  we  went 
to  couple  the  engine  on  the  train  the  conductor  said,  '*  Wait  a  minute;  I  want  to 
try  and  get  fare  of  the  men  on  the  box  cars.*'  About  this  time  2  masked  men  ^t 
on  the  cab  on  the  fireman's  side,  and  one  of  them,  looking  over  the  boiler,  said, 
"We  want  to  go  right  away."  The  boiler  extends  back  part  way  through  the 
cab.  He  said,  **  We  want  to  go  right  awav;  we  have  no  tmie  to  wait."  I  then 
saw  both  of  the  men  had  guns,  and  I  thought  that  meant  trouble.  After  we  got 
a  little  wavs  one  of  the  men  said,  **  Have  you  got  orders  to  stop  at  the  powder 
house?  "  And  one  of  the  men  said,  **  We  want  you  to  stop  at  the  Trisco  nouse," 
and  poked  me  in  the  back  with  a  Winchester.  1  said,  *^  All  right."  I  was  run- 
ning about  10  or  15  miles  an  hour  and  on  the  way  down  one  of  the  men  pointed 
a  cocked  revolver  at  me  and  said  that  I  must  stop  at  the  Trisco  house.  I  said, 
**  Certainly;  put  that  gun  up.  Can't  you  see  I  can  not  do  anything  facing  a 
gun  all  the  time."  We  stopped  at  tne  powder  house  about  10  minutes,  and 
went  from  there  down  to  Gem,  and  did  a  little  switching.  Then  we  got 
orders  to  pull  up  to  the  powder  house  again.  We  went  back  to  the  powder 
house,  as  tne  men  were  right  there  with  guns  and  had  given  me  these  orders. 
After  we  left  the  powder  house  we  put  on  three  empty  box  cars  that  were 
there,  and  after  we  left  Gtem  these  men  said  to  me,  **  You  have  got  to  go  to 
Wardner."  I  said,  "We  can't  go  to  Wardner.  This  engine  weighs  about 
115  tons,  and  we  will  go  through  tne  bridges.  Besides,  there  are  trains  on  the  O. 
B.  and  N.,  and  we  are  liable  to  have  a  collision  and  kill  50  men."    "  It  makes  no 
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difference;  yon  fellows  have  got  to  go  to  Wardner,"  they  said.  When  we  got 
down  here  we  stopped  abont  20  nunntes.  They  ordered  me  to  ring  the  bell  and 
blow  the  whistle,  and  there  were  more  orders  given  than  a  little.  They  jnst  kept 
the  noise  npf or  abont  20  minntes,  and  finally  a  fellow  poked  a  Winchester  at  me 
and  said,  "Yon  have  got  to  pnll  ont  now."  So  we  pnlled  ont,  and  went  throngh 
to  Wardner.  I  got  hold  of  the  bnJceman  at  the  station  here,  and  said,  "  Here, 
yon  have  got  to  stay  on  the  engine  if  we  have  got  to  go  to  Wardner."  "  There 
IS  no  getting  ont  of  it,"  I  said.  *'  We  have  got  to  go,  and  yon  will  have  to  stay 
on  the  engine  and  flag."  I  said,  "There  are  trains  on  the  O.B.and  N.,  and  we 
are  liable  to  have  a  collision."  He  stayed  on  the  engine  and  we  pnlled  ont 
over  the  O.  B.  and  N.,  throngh  the  transfer  switch,  and  stopped  at  the  water 
tank  down  there;  and  they  said,  "  Here,  von  have  got  to  get  ont  of  this  as  soon 
as  yon  can.  G«t  ont  of  here."  I  told  them  we  conld  not  go  on  nntil  we  had 
stopped  to  take  water;  that  we  hadn't  water;  so  Ijnst  stopped  anyway.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  do  anything  withont  water.  We  then  went  on  and  flagged 
all  the  way  to  Wardner.  We  got  down  there  and  this  work  was  done,  as  I  snx>- 
pose  yon  all  understand.  The  men  got  off  there  and  marched  down  in  line  and 
came  back.  We  were  there  abont  2^  hours ;  something  like  that.  Then  they 
gave  US  orders  to  come  back  and  we  came  back.  There  were  masked  men  all 
around  me  with  guns,  but  I  did  not  identify  any  of  them.  They  were  masked, 
determined  men.  We  brought  them  back  to  Burke;  ran  right  through  to  Burke, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  got  off  at  the  different  places  where  we  stopped  for 
i^em.  On  the  80i;h  of  May  I  went  before  the  coroner's  jury  and  told  them  just 
about  the  same  story  as  I  nave  told  you  fellows.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
if  it  is  not  worded  the  same. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  in  substance? — ^A.  Yes.  It  ran  along,  and  finally  they  sent  for 
me.  I  supposed  it  was  the  officers  sentf or  me.  I  supposed  it  was  to  go  before  the 
coroner's  jury.  They  told  me  that  I  could  consider  myself  under  arrest.  I  asked 
what  the  matter  was,  and  the  taan.  who  came  after  me  said  he  didn't  know.  Went 
down  there  and  stayed  about  2  hours  in  the  pen  and  called  for  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
was  in  Wardner.  He  came  down  from  Wardner  and  I  said, ' '  What  is  the  trouble ; 
what's  the  chiurge  f^ainst  me?"  And  he  said,  "  You  are  in  here  for  conspiracy." 
I  says,  "  I  suppose  I  came  down  here  with  a  gun  the  same  as  these  men,  and 
packed  powder  to  the  mill,  and  had  a  hand  in  blowing  it  up  the  same  as  the  rest." 
He  said,  "  I  ani  not  here  to  judge;  I  am  simply  acting  for  tne  governor."  I  said, 
"  Very  well;"  walked  in  the  pen  and  stayed  tnere  two  weeks  and  was  released. 

Q.  Without  a  trial  or  a  charge? — ^A.  Yes;  without  a  trial  or  a  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Wnen  was  that  you  gave  evidence  before  the  cor- 
oner'sjury? — ^A.  I  gave  my  evidence  on  the  4th  of  May. 


Q.  When  were  you  imprisoned?~A.  On  the  29th  of  May. 


Was  there  any  effort  make  by  any  one  of  the  authorities  at  the  prison  to 
extract  any  further  evidence  from  that  which  you  had  given  before  the  jury? — ^A. 
Well,  there  was  some. 

Q.  Was  there  any  promise  made  vou  that  if  certain  evidence  should  be  given 
you  would  be  given  your  freedom,  for  instance? — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  the  x>rincipal 
thing. 

Q.  By  whom?— A.  Coroner. 

Q.  Belate  in  substance,  or  in  detail,  if  you  can,  the  conversation  between  you 
and  the  coroner.— A.  Why  he  said  to  me,  **  If  you  will  go  in  and  identify  these 
people  we  wiU  pve  yon  your  liberty." 


Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Dr.  Hugh  Fruice. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  J  What  did  the  officials  of  the  railroad  say  to  you  about 
your  conduct? — A.  On  tne  morning  of  April  80,  Sunday  morning — ^the  division 
superintendent  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  Division  and  the  master  mechanic  have 
their  headquarters  at  Missoula,  and  they  were  here,  and  I  went  in  their  special 
car  the  next  morning  about  9  o'clock.  I  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  came  here  so  I  can 
tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Wardner."  I  sat  down  and  told  them  just  the  same 
thing  as  I  have  told  you,  except  the  -pen  experience.  And  they  said,  "  We  dont 
blame  you  about  that.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  say  about  it." 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  talk  with  the  superintendent  and  master 
mechanic  there  that  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  when  you  were  released  from  the  bull  pen,  were  you 
released  on  bond?— A.  I  was  told  I  was  out  on  a  bond  of  $10,000. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  to  your  Imowledge?— A.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  information?— A.  Forney,  the  county  attorney.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I  was  out  on  a  $10,000  bcmd.  In  the  court  they  proved  to 
me  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company? — ^A.  I  have 
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been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Comi>any  since  June,  1882; 
bnt  not  in  the  capacity  of  locomotiye  engineer  all  that  time.  I  was  away  one 
time  a  year.  Dnnns  this  time  I  was  in  different  capacities.  I  have  ran  ont  of 
Wallace  continnonsly  for  the  Northern  Pacific  since  Jnly,  1887. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
continnonsly  since  1882,  in  one  capacity  and  another?— A.  Yes;  except  one  year, 
when  I  was  on  the  Canadian  Pacinc. 

Q.  Has  your  record  as  a  railroad  man  been  snch  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
company,  so  far  as  yon  know? — ^A.  Entire  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
proof  of  this  that  I  can  offer  is  that  the  Northern  Pacific  carries  a  list  of  every 
man  that  is  in  the  employ  in  train  service,  and  in  case  anything  turns  out  that 
you  have  not  done  what  ia  right  there  is  a  mark  against  you.  it  is  collected  in 
days.  During  the  time  I  have  never  had  one  day's  fine,  and  there  is  not  the  snap 
of  a  finger  against  my  record  at  Missoula. 

Q.  Did  the  company,  to  your  knowledge,  make  any  effort  to  have  you  released 
from  the  bull  pen?— A.  The  company  made  no  effort  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Was  your  trip  from  Burke  to  Wardner  made 
under  duress  and  force  and  witnout  your  consent? — ^A.  It  was. 

Q.  It  was  not  voluntarily  and  you  did  not  participate  by  acquiescence  or  other- 
wise in  their  mission? — ^A.  No. 

j.  ^By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners*  union? — ^A.  No. 
|.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor?^A.  No. 
j.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  organization? — ^A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  have  been  for  about  14  years. 
Q.  In  good  standing,  as  a  matter  of  course?— A.  Yes. 
|.  What  time  did  you  arrive  at  Burke  on  that  morning? — A.  About  9.40. 
j.  When  did  you  leave  there? — ^A.  Ten  o'clock. 

).  How  many  men,  in  your  judgment,  sot  on  the  train  at  Burke?— A.  About  250. 
J.  Were  any  armed  and  masked? — ^A.  Yes;  some  were  armed,  and  those  on  the 
train  were  masked. 

How  many,  in  your  judgment,  got  on  at  Qem? — A.  About  the  same  number. 
About  250?— A.  Yes. 

How  many  of  them  were  armed? — A.  Some  of  them  were  armed. 
And  masked? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  many  got  on  at  the  next  stop?— A.  About  200  or  250  got  on  at  the  "  Y  " 
at  Wallace.    They  walked  down  from  Mullan.    They  got  on  at  the  *'  Y,*'  just 
above  Wallace. 
Q.  Were  any  of  those  who  got  on  at  the  **  Y  "  armed  and  masked? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  any  get  on  anywhere  between  Mullan  and  Wallace? — A.  No.    A  few 
got  on  here,  1  noticed.    We  stayed  here  about  80  minutes,  and  when  we  got  to 
within  about  a  mile  of  Wardner  there  were  some  men  along  the  track,  and  we 
got  orders  to  stop  and  pick  them  up. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  and  masked? — ^A.  Some  of  them  were  armed  and  masked, 
(j.  How  many  did  you  have  altogether  on  the  train,  when  you  got  to  Wardner 
Junction?— A.  I  think  we  had  about  1,000  men  at  Wardner. 

Q.  How  many,  in  your  judgment,  of  that  gang  were  armed  and  masked,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  tell? — ^A.  There  was  a  big  number  armed.    I  could  not  say,  as 
they  were  all  on  the  train  behind  me.    But  those  on  the  engine  were  maskea.    I 
think  there  were  about  175  or  200  armed  and  masked. 
,   You  saw  them  get  off  the  train? — ^A.  Yes. 
j.  You  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  them? — A.  Yes. 

J.  Were  you  impressed  by  the  proceedings  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  action, 
deliberately  planned  and  arranjs^ea?— A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  they  go  at  it  just  as  if  they  knew  what  they  wanted? — ^A.  They  didn't 
on  arriving  there.    They  were  in  town  nearly  half  an  hour. 

(J.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  they  seized  your  train. — ^A.  No;  when  they 
seized  the  train  it  seemed  as  if  they  didn't. 
Q.  Were  the  men  waiting  for  the  train  at  Gem  when  you  got  there? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  Were  they  waiting  for  it  at  the  '*  Y"  at  Mullan  when  you  got  there? — A. 
Yes. 

(^.  Did  they  look  as  if  they  were  there  by  arrangement? — ^A.  Yes;  it  looked  as 
if  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  go. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  treatment  in  the  bull  pen? — ^A.  The  treat- 
ment in  the  prison  was  very  bad. 

Q.  Was  there  any  personal  indignity  offered  you,  or  any  cruelty  practiced  upon 
you,  individually? — ^A.  No;  but  there  was  with  some. 

Q.  Which  came  under  your  observation? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  them  come  in  one 
time  and  take  the  sick  men  out  to  go  to  work,  and  all  of  them  saidpoedtively  that 
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they  were  sick  and  tuider  the  doctor's  eore  and  'were  taking  medicine,  bnt  they 
had  to  fo;  the  soldiers  made  them  ^  just  the  same. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  of  the  men  jabbed  with  a  bayonet? — A.  I  didn't  see  that. 
They  told  me  about  it. 

What  sort  of  food  did  yon  get? — A.  Poor. 

Did  they  give  you  enough  of  the  kind?— A.  Enough  bread  and  bacon  and 
conee. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  sort  of  sleeping  accommodations  did  you  have? — ^A.  None  whatever. 
Little  hay,  and  if  you  didn't  rustle  blankets  you  had  to  go  without. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  personal 
needs? — A.  Yes;  with  a  guard  of  soldiers. 


Q.  Under  a  guard?— A.  Yes. 


^   Were  you  permitted  to  take  exercise? — ^A.  They  let  the  men  out  to  walk 
around  about  an  nour. 

Were  you  sick  there?— A.  When  I  returned  I  was  sick  for  a  week. 

Did  you  see  anyone  slapped  in  the  face  by  the  colored  soldiers? — ^A.  No. 

Did  you  see  anyone  struck  with  a  gun? — ^A.  No. 

You  understand  I  am  trving  to  find  out  just  what  was  done.  There  have 
been  so  many  rumors  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  any  particular  in- 
stances that  occurred  and  about  which  you  may  know. — A.  Lots  or  these  things 
occurred  before  I  was  in  there.  I  heard  them  tell  about  it,  but  of  course  I  would 
not  attempt  to  tell  what  was  done  unless  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Were  they  compelled  to  lie  in  their  own  filth,  so  far  as  your  observation  is 
concerned?  It  was  alleged  that  men  were  not  permitted  to  go  out  to  obey  calls  of 
nature,  and  were  compelled  to  do  it  where  they  slept,  and  ^terwards  to  lie  in  it; 
as  one  witness  expressed  it,  to  wallow  in  it. — ^A.  Near  where  I  was  btmked  one 
morning  I  saw  a  mess  some  man  had  made  in  the  straw,  and  I  asked  about  it  and 
he  said  he  was  not  x)ermitted  to  ^o  out. 

CJ.  What  is  your  own  observation;  were  you  permitted  to  go  outside  to  perform 
this  act? — ^A.  No;  not  after  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Not  to  obey  a  call  of  nature?— A.  No;  not  out  to  the  closet.  There  was  a 
place  prepared  down  in  the  comer  inside. 

S.  You  could  go  there?— A.  Yes. 
.  So  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  act  of  this  man? — A.  I  dont  think 
there  was. 

Q.  Did  any  instance  come  under  your  observation,  or  are  you  reliably  informed 
as  to  the  alleged  fact  that  these  colored  soldiers  ever  insulted  at  any  time  the 
relatives  or  wives  or  members  of  the  families  who  came  there  to  see  the  prison- 
ers?—A.  No;  I  didn't  observe  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  such  case?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnedy.)  Were  you  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  you 
didn't  obey  the  orders  of  the  mob  you  would  forfeit  your  life? — ^A.  I  realized 
that  I  would.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  I  had  not  obeyed  the  orders  of  that  gang  I 
would  not  be  here  to-oay  to  tell  you  this  story.    That  is  my  firm  belief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  was  the  date  of  your  confinement?— A.  The 
80th  of  May. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  troops  in  charge  of  the  bull  pen  at  that  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there?— A.  They  remained  there  until  I  was 
released. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  indignities,  if  any,  that  were  prac- 
ticed upon  the  inmates  of  the  bull  pen  at  the  beginning  were  greater  or  less  than 
they  were  at  any  other  time? — ^A.  They  were  much  greater  before  I  was  in  there 
than  they  were  when  I.  was  there.  As  different  men  told  me,  '*  You  have  a  snap 
here  now.  You  should  have  been  in  the  old  bam."  I  have  heard  that  remark  ^ 
times. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Did  any  of  the  men  who  boarded  your  train  buy 
:et8? — A.  Yes. 
Do  you  know  how  many  tickets  were  bought,  approximately? — ^A.  I  think  160. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  bought  tickets,  paid  their  fare, 
and  went  to  Waraner  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
this  property? — A .  I  will  tell  you  wnat  I  think  about  it.  I  think  that  not  one 
man  in  ten  knew  what  was  to  be  done  when  they  got  there;  that  is  my  firm 
belief. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  these  men  that  were  masked  and  armed  knew? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  You  can  not  state  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  a  preconcerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  miners'  organizations? — ^A.  No;  I  could  not  say  as  to 
that,  not  being  a  member,  you  know. 
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Q.  Do  yoti  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  miners*  organizations,  that  they 
approve  of  revolntionary  acts  of  this  character,  as  a  whole? — ^A.  No,  I  don't— as 
a  whole. 

(^.  Yon  have  never  learned,  in  yonr  association  among  the  miners,  of  any  revo- 
lutionary action  taken  by  any  of  the  miners'  unions,  nave  you? — ^A.  No.  Not 
being  a  member,  of  course  such  action  might  be  taken  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  you  personally  acauainted  with  many  members 
of  the  miners'  union  in  this  neighborhood? — A.  I  Know  a  great  number  by  sight, 
but  I  can  not  speak  one  man's  name  in  fifty.  I  see  them  go  to  work  and  return 
from  work  while  I  am  in  tl^e  engine,  but  I  could  not  speak  one  man's  name  in 
fifty. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  considerable  number  of  them  with  reference  to  their 
character  as  to  good  citizenship? — ^A.  Why,  I  regard  the  maiority  of  the  men  liv- 
ing between  here  and  Burke  as  good  citizens.  Thev  have  their  little  homes  and 
their  families,  their  schoolhouses.  A  dairyman  told  me  not  a  month  ago  that  he 
had  been  peddling  milk  there  for  6  or  8  years,  and  said  he  had  lost  but  |100.  We 
were  partners  together  in  the  milk  busmess,  and  sold  them  milk  there,  and  lost 
but  $100,  and  that  was  lost  through  one  of  our  agents  we  had  there,  who  was  dis- 
tributing milk.  He  told  me  that  ne  got  his  money  every  month,  and  he  said  they 
were  as  good  citizens  and  as  honest  and  as  reliable  as  could  be  found  anywhere; 
there  were  no  better  men  anywhere. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  recognize  a  single  man  on  that  day  who  carried  a  gun  or 
was  masked? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  among  them  that  you  recognized  in  any  way? — A.  No. 


Salt  Lakr  City,  Utah,  August  i,  1899, 
TESTmOHY  OF  HON.  CLABEHGE  £.  ALLEH, 

Oeneral  manager  CentenntaUEureka  Mine,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

The  Biiboommission  on  mining  met  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  2,  1899,  at 
10  a.  m.,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Allen  was  swurn,  and  being 
examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  State  your  name.— A.  C.  £.  Allen. 

Q.  Place  of  residence f— A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Q.  Business  f — A.  Mining. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  mining? — A.  Well,  I  began  in  December,  1886. 

Q.  In  this  State f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  have  you  occupied  with  a  mining  company  or  cor- 
poration f — A.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Centennial-Eureka. 

Q.  How  extensively  is  that  company  mining  in  Utahf — A.  We  are  working  about 
100  men. 

Q.  Now,  could  yon  give  the  earnings  of  capital  engaged  in  mining  as  compared 
with  1886 f — ^A.  I  can  not  give  anything  definite;  I  can  onlyffive  my  conclusions. 
My  impression  is  that  capital  is  better  remunerated  now  than  rormerly. 

Q.  Is  it  better  rewarded  now  than  at  any  time  in  your  experience  in  mining? — A. 
That  is  my  impression.    I  have  never  compiled  any  statistics  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  laborer;  is  his  condition  better  or  worse  now  than 
in  your  early  experience? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better. 

Q.  The  tendency  in  both  has  been  to  improve? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  improvement  on  both  sides? — A.  I  attrib- 
ute the  more  certain  returns  on  mining  iiivestmenta  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
business.  There  is  not  so  much  haphazard  and  foolish  mining  work  done  now  as 
there  was  formerly.  Men  have  gained  by  their  experience ;  they  do  less  doubtful 
work,  and  are  more  certain  of  getting  their  returns.  Also,  methods  of  reduction 
have  been  improving  so  much  that  now  the  miner  is  not  restricted  to  one  kind  of  ore 
or  any  two  or  three  kinds  of  ore,  bnt  ho  can  now  lind  a  market  for  all  he  produces. 
When  I  first  began,  miners  received  no  return  for  their  Jabor  ou  low  grade  ore.  The 
smelter  charges  on  base  ores  practical! v  prohibited  the  treatment  of  anything  but 
high  grade  ores ;  bnt  the  improvements  nave  made  the  business  much  more  remuner- 
ative on  the  whole  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Then  living  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  men  now  in  all  our  leading  mining  camps  can  live  well  and  send 
their  children  to  school;  their  expenses  have  ueen  reanced  in  many  ways. 

Q .  And  have  their  wages  remained  about  the  same  ? — ^A.  Wages  for  miners  were  $3  per 
day,  and  the  prevailing  wages  now  are  $2.60  per  day.    Some  mines — I  think  the  Sil- 
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yer  King  at  Park  City  pavs  its  miners  $8  per  day.  I  don't  know  what  the  oonditionB 
are,  or  why  they  pay  it,  oat  they  do  pay  it.  I  think  the  Ontario,  before  it  shnt 
down,  paid  its  miners  $2.75;  and  I  snppose  other  men  working  in  the  mines  in  that 
▼ioinity  are  receiving  the  same.  Or  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinal^  miner 
now,  and  not  the  miner  engaged  in  special  work.  !(x>r  shall  work  and  special  work 
of  coarse  they  receive  more.  And  many  wet  mines  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  dry  mines.  But  $2.50  might  be  considered  the  scale  of  wages  of 
this  State. 

Q.  Now,  wonld  yon  say  that  capital  engaged  in  mining  is  as  remnnerative  as  capi- 
tal engaged  in  the  other  ordinary  industries  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  more  so,  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  because  I  don't 
know  how  much  capital  there  is  engaged. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  would  compare  favorably  with  banking,  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  other  enterprises  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  it  is  conducted  Judiciously? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  conducted  as  carefully  as  the  other  industries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  are  neglected  they  must  go  down?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  Utah  as  organized  labor  or  labor  unions? — A.  There 
are  some  labor  unions  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  proportion  does  the  membership  of  the  labor  union  bear  to  unorganized 
labor? — A.  1  don't  know;  it  is  a  sulneet  I  am  not  familiar  with.  The  union  has  not 
come  into  our  consideration  here.  Wherever  they  have  been  organized  we  have  been 
able  to  get  along  with  them  quietly  and  peaceably.  In  our  own  camp  there  is  no 
organized  union. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  strikes  in  Utah? — ^A.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Tintic  district 
several  years  ago  in  one  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  led  to  that  strike? — A.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  what  the  general  cause  was? — A.  I  have  understood  it  was 
the  question  of  having  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house. 

Q.  That  is,  you  understand  that  the  company  established  a  boarding  house^  and 
made  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  each  man  should  board  there T—A.  Well,  I 
don't  know;  for  instance,  we  have  a  boarding  house,  but  we  don't  require  married 
men  to  boani  at  the  boarding  house. 

Q.  Do  you  require  the  men  that  board  at  all  to  board  there?— A.  Yes ;  the  men  that 
have  to  pay  for  their  board  somewhere  we  require  to  board  with  us. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  custom  in  mining? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  general  custom  in 
this  State. 

Q.  Give  the  reason  why  that  is  neoessary. — A.  Well,  in  some  instances,  for 
instance,  far  away  from  a  town,  it  is  a  convenience  to  us;  and  I  think  if  the  men 
didn't  board  there  they  would  find  it  would  be  a  convenience  for  them  to  board 
there.  I  don't  know  how  thev  feel  about  it;  I  have  not  heard  any  complaint.  We 
run  the  boarding  house  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  neoessary,  in  order  to  pay  for  mnning  the  boarding  house,  that 
your  employees  should  boara  there? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Suppose  only  2  or  3  men,  or  a  dozen,  boarded  with  you,  you  could  not  keep  it 
up,  could  you? — A.  No;  it  would  not  pay  expenses.  We  have  never  run  the  board- 
ing house  to  make  a  profit.  We  try  to  run  it  to  give  good  board,  withoat  any  regard 
to  what  it  costs. 

Q.  But  the  more  profits  you  have  the  better  you  can  supply  your  table? — ^A.  Yes. 
Something  over  half  of  our  men  are  married.  We  never  make  any  distinction 
between  married  and  unmarried  men  when  it  comes  to  assign  them  work.  We 
never  ask  the  question  whether  they  are  married  or  unmarried;  and  we  have 
allowed  a  great  many  young  men  who  were  supporting  their  mothers,  for  instance, 
to  live  witn  their  mothers  and  not  board  at  the  boarding  house. 

Q.  In  that  strike  mentioned  by  you  a  moment  ago,  was  any  violence  resorted  to? — 
A.  I  don't  know  mach  about  that  strike.  I  was  not  in  the  camp  at  that  time.  I 
think  there  was  some,  according  to  the  newspai>er  reports ;  but  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter;  it  is  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  importation  of  labor  into  this  State? — A. 
As  I  remember  it,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  importation  of  labor  into  Utah  from  abroad,  or 
from  sister  States? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arbitration  laws  in  the  State  of  Utah? — ^A.  Well,  I  must  confess 
that  I  don't  know.    I  have  never  read  the  State  statutes  since  they  have  been  passed. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  application  of  the  injunction  laws  to  strikes,  or  to  this 
strike  in  Utah;  whether  they  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  injunction  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  strikers? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  the  matter  got  into  the 
courts  or  not ;  any  further  than  to  send  thepeace  officers  down  there. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  in  Utah? — A.  Tlie  general  custom  here  is  to  pay  once  a 
month. 
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Q.  Do  yon  find  that  satisfaotory  to  the  ment— A.  We  iMm  botm  had  a^y  oom- 

plaints  in  any  of  the  mines  we  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  mining  here — usaally  by  the  day  or  by  the  onftmnlff— 
A.  The  general  custom  is  by  the  day.  There  is  some  contract  work  done.  I  may, 
perhaps,  explain  that  a  little.  I  know  of  no  mine  that  is  being  run,  after  mineral  la 
discovered,  by  the  contract.  Oftentimes  in  prospecting  the  work  is  done  by  the 
contract. 

Q.  Have  vou  such  a  thing  in  Utah  as  a  sliding  wage  scale  f — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  They  have  not  resorted  to  that  in  this  State  f — A.  Well,  of  course  tiiere  may 
be  in  the  coal  mines.  There  is  no  such  system  as  that  here.  At  the  time  wages 
were  reduced  from  $3  to  $2.50  there  were  some  mines  in  which  the  promise  was  made 
the  men,  as  I  understand,  that  if  the  yalue  of  silver  should  be  restored  wages 
should  be  restored.  The  rail  in  wages  was  caused  by  the  £a11  of  the  price  of  the 
product. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sliding  wage  scale  f — ^A.  That  is  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  known  here. 

Q.  How  are  payments  made  in  Utah — usually  in  cashf — ^A.  Well.  I  don't  know;  I 
could  not  say.  usuallv.  All  the  mines  I  have  been  connected  with  nave  paid  in  time 
checks,  usually  payable  at  some  store— that  is,  the  time  check  would  be  issued  at 
the  mine  and  the  store  would  give  the  man  the  money  for  it. 

Q.  When  I  sav  payment  in  cash,  I  am  distinguishing  that  from  store  orders  for 
goods. — A.  We  don't  have  the  store  system. 

Q.  Have  they  the  store-order  system  at  the  metalliferous  mines,  generally? — ^A. 
No;  not  generally.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  mine  where  they  have  a  store-order 
system,  but  I  don't  know  of  one  now. 

Q.  Have  they  in  the  coal  mines  f — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  onlv  strike  of  which  you  had  knowledge  as  havinfr  arisen,  as 
you  understand,  from  the  boarding-house  system.  As  a  general  proposition,  don't  a 
great  many  of  these  strikes  arise  from  the  so-called  boarding-house  system  and 
store-order  system  f — A.  I  have  understood  that  they  do  outside  of  this  State. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  the  system  so  as  to  be  oppressive  on  the  miners  here  t— A. 
No.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  nothing  oppressive  about  the  boarding- 
house  system  in  this  State.  There  may  have  been  instances  where  it  was.  There 
has  been,  I  think,  a  tendency  amongst  mining  men  to  get  rid  of  the  boarding 
house ;  but  at  isolated  places  it  becomes  necessary  for  tiie  company  to  establish  a 
boarding  house.  Under  the  present  conditions  in  this  State,  I  don't  believe  it 
would  be  wise,  for  instance,  to  have  a  law  saying  that  the  company  could  not  have 
a  boarding  house.  There  are  many  places  where  I  can  imagine  it  would  be  almost 
a  necessity,  for  the  comfort  of  the  men,  for  the  company  to  have  a  boarding  house. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  observed  that  miners'  wages  for  underground  work  were  gener- 
ally $3  per  day  in  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  Idaho  $3.50.  In  Utah  they  seem  to  be  $2.50. 
Do  you  Know  of  any  reason  for  the  discrepancy  existing  in  the  wages  paid  to  miners 
in  these  three  different  States? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  a  miner  can  work  cheaper  in 
the  mines  in  Utah  in  many  instances  than  he  can  in  the  mines  of  some  of  the  other 
States. 

Q.  Give  some  of  the  reasons. — ^A.  As  a  rule  we  are  not  troubled  with  water  to  any 
great  extent.  A  man  who  does  not  have  to  work  in  water  can  work  cheaper  than 
the  man  who  does.    His  clothing  is  cheaper. 

Q.  How  about  the  living  expenses? — ^A.  I  think  living  is  cheaper  here.  That  is 
what  I  have  understood.    I  am  not  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  would  imagine  it  to  be  muen  cheaper  than  in  northern  Idaho  or  Montana? — 
A.  Our  mining  camps  are  usually  easily  reached  from  the  places  where  almost  every- 
thing is  produced  that  a  man  needs  to  live  upon  in  the  line  of  food,  and  food  is 
cheaper.  I  have  supposed  that  these  things  accounted  for  the  difference.  Also,  I 
have  understood  that  board  at  the  boarding  houses  is  cheaper  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  do  you  charge? — A.  Eighty  cents  a  day,  where  we  used  to  charge  $1 
when  the  rate  of  wages  here  was  $3  x>er  day.  When  wages  were  reduced  to  $2.50 
per  day  we  reduced  the  board  to  80  cents.  I  don't  know  whether  every  mine  followed 
that  rule  or  not,  but  we  did. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  wet  mines  the  miners  use  a  great  deal  of  gnni  clothine 
which  is  quite  expensive? — A.  That  is  true  wherever  I  have  had  any  experience.  I 
have  had  experience  in  one  mine  of  that  kind.  The  wear  on  clothing  is  much  greater 
in  wet  mines  than  in  dry  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  causes  for  wages  being  cheaner  here  tlian  in  the 
surrounding  States? — A.  Well,  there  may  be  one  other  cause  nere.  A  great  many 
good  miners  are  men  who  have  small  larms  in  the  valley  and  their  families  live 
there,  and  they  work  in  the  mines  or  they  rent  their  little  farm  and  bring  their 
family  into  the  mining  camp  and  live  there;  so  they  have  two  sources  of  revenue  or 
income.    Possibly  that  may  have  some  bearing  upon  it. 

O.  I  presume  that  you  don't  work  a  great  many  men  that  are  what  they  would 
call  in  the  mining  camps  of  Butte  or  (Sipple  Creek  first-class  miners,  bat  they  axe 
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a  kind  of  a  combination  fanner  and  miner,  although  good  workmen  f — ^A.  I  think 
that  aa  a  whole,  while  that  statement  perhaps  hae  l>een  made,  that  it  is  not  trae. 
There  are  j  ost  aa  skillf  al  miners  in  Utah  as  there  are  in  any  State^  and  they  can  do  Jnst 
as  good  work  as  the  men  in  other  camps.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  men  who  handle 
^e  pick  and  drill  and  hammer;  they  can  do  jnst  as  good  mining  and  as  much  of  it 
as  the  men  in  Idaho  or  Montana.  Of  course  1  am  sneaking  of  the  miners  with  whom 
I  am  acanainted.  The  men  in  these  mines  are  skillful  men;  they  would  not  be  in 
there  otnerwise,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  have  them. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  men  employed  in  mining  this  year  compare  with  the 
number  employed  in  mines  during  your  early  experience f— A.  Of  course  I  can  not 
speak  from  figures,  but  there  are  a  great  many  more  men  at  work  now  than  there 
were  then. 

Q.  riow  does  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  mining  now  compare  with  the 
amount  invested  in  your  early  experience  f — A.  Far  more. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  both  have  greatly  increased? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  employment  of  children  in  the  mines  of  this  State f — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  the  average  number  of  days  that  a  miner  works  in  Utahf — ^A.  Of 
course  when  I  say  there  are  no  children  employed  in  the  mines  here  I  am  speaking 
of  metalliferous  mining.  I  don't  know  what  is  done  in  the  coal  mines.  I  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  upon  that  subject.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  <]uestion  of  number 
of  days  worked  in  years.  When  I  kept  the  books«  amount  various  other  duties  at 
the  Old  Jordan  and  Galena,  I  was  interested  in  the  question  of  whetherit  paid  men 
to  work  on  Sundavs,  and  I  concluded,  firom  my  investigations  of  the  pay  roll  at  that 
time,  which  I  made  out  myself,  that  a  man  loses  as  many  or  more  days  in  the  year 
as  they  would  if  they  laid  off  over  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  in  Utah  about  working  Sundays  t--A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Q.  But  you  don't  believe  there  is  any  economy  whatever  in  requiring  a  man  to 
work  7  days  a  week  f— A.  I  believe  it  is  a  loss  to  the  man  and  a  loss  to  the  company. 
That  is  my  candid  belief,  and  I  have  believed  it  for  years. 

Q.  What  exnerience  have  you  had  with  ^e  shorter  workday? — ^A.  I  think  the 
law  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  1896. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  did  the  men  usually  work  in  the  mines  prior  to  1896  f — 
A.  Ten  hours  was  the  rule.  There  were  some  men  who  worked  longer,  but  the 
underground  men  as  a  rule  worked  10  hours.  Occasionally  there  would  be  work 
done  in  8 -hour  shifts. 

Q.  But  since  1896,  under  a  law  of  your  lejrislatnre,  they  work  8f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  does  the  8  hours  begin  f— A.  That  is  according  to  the  mine.  In  our 
mine  the  shift  goes  on  at  8,  works  until  12,  comes  off  for  dinner,  goes  back  at  1  and 
works  until  5. 

Q.  I  mean  when  does  the  day's  work  begin — when  the  miner  gets  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  f — A.  The  men  are  in  the  mine  at  the  hour  they  are  to  begin  their  work. 
We  begin  to  lower  the  men  10  minutes  before  the  hour,  and  that  gives  them  time  to 
get  to  their  places  when  the  hour  for  work  begins. 

Q.  When  does  the  watch  stop;  when  they  quit,  when  they  lay  down  their  tools? — 
A.  We  begin  hoisting  at  the  hour;  for  instance,  at  noon  we  begin  to  hoist  at  12 
o'clock.  The  men  are  at  the  station  at  that  time.  They  have  come  out  to  the  station 
on  our  time  really.  They  don't  come  out  of  the  mine  on  our  time,  but  they  come  out 
to  the  station  on  our  time ;  and  they  are  hoisted  out  of  the  mine  from  the  station  on 
their  time. 

Q.  Under  the  10-hour  law  when  did  you  begin  to  mine;  at  the  time  th^  got  to 
their  work  as  now,  or  from  the  time  they  left  the  boarding  house? — ^A.  Reall;^  I 
never  asked  in  the  case  of  our  own  mine  how  they  did  that;  but  I  have  talked  with 
our  superintendent  who  was  there  at  the  time,  and  the  impression  I  got  from  him  is 
that  they  went  into  the  mine  on  our  time. 

Q.  Did  they  eat  dinner  on  your  time  under  the  10-hour  system? — ^A.  In  cases  where 
they  took  their  lunch  into  the  mine  and  ate  it  there,  it  came  out  of  the  company's 
time.  I  don't  know  that  all  mines  are  situated  as  ours  is.  Our  boarding  house  is 
right  next  to  our  shaft  house,  and  we  lift  our  meu  right  out  at  the  boarding  house; 
and  they  eat  all  their  meals,  their  lunches  and  everything,  on  their  own  time.  We 
can  do  that  and  the  men  like  it  better.  It  is  good  for  them  to  get  out,  and  we  go  to 
the  expense  of  lifting  them  out,  and  don't  send  any  lunches  into  the  mine. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
operators  and  the  men  of  the  shorter  workday? — A.  Well,  in  our  own  case  and 
judging  from  our  expense  account  and  the  amount  of  work  tliat  is  done,  I  think  that 
we  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  on  the  8-honr  shift  as  we  did  on  tne  10.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  our  superintendent  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  to  work  8  hours  he  strikes  an  8-hour 
stroke? — A.  A  good  man  does. 

Q.  And  if  he  goes  in  for  10  hours  he  strikes  a  10-hour  stroke  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the 
work  with  the  power  drill,  Burley  machines,  there  is  as  much  work  done  in  the 
8-hour  shift  as  tnere  was  in  the  10;  one  round  of  holes  are  put  in  and  fired* 
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Q.  Is  it  a  machine  that  they  can  hnrry  a  little  f — A..  Yes;  with  that  kind  of  a  ma- 
chine they  can  hnrry  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  menf — ^A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  not  have 
anything  hut  a  good  effect  on  them. 

Q.  Gives  them  more  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  sappose  it  is  very  pleasant  and  they  are  hotter  satisfied  f — ^A.  I  never  heard 
any  discussion  among  tne  men  ahont  it.    They  accepted  it  Just  as  we  accepted  it. 

Q.  You  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  went  right  along  f — A.  Yes;  when  the  law 
was  passed  we  obeyed  it. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  public  generally;  is  the  shorter  work  day  approved  or 
condemned  f — A.  There  has  not  been  any  discussion  of  it  here. 

Q.  You  take  it  from  that  that  the  people  are  satisfied,  do  yont — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  cooperative  system  in  the  mines  here  to  any  extent  f — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  cooperation  in  this  State  generally,  have  yon  notf — 
A.  I  don't  know  tnat  we  have. 

Q.  Your  irrigation  is  principally  under  a  ooox>eTative  system f — ^A.  Yes;  the  farmers 
generally  cooperate  in  irrigation. 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  stores  in  this  State  under  the  cooperative  system  t — ^A. 
We  have  what  we  call  cooperative  stores,  but  they  are  really  stock  stores ;  there  is 
cooperation,  of  course,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  But  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  mines  at  all,  so  far  as  you  knowf — A.  No 
more  than  anywhere  else.  Several  parties  sometimes  go  in  together  and  pat  in  their 
time  prospecting  and  developing  a  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  a  thing  as  insurance  connected  with  your  minef — A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  mine  in  the  State  that  insures  its  men  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  adopted  it  in  yonr  mines  f — A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  had  no  particular  immigration  to  this  State  for  mining 
purposes. — ^A.  Nothing  more  than  the  men  who  ordinarily  come  in  and  go  to  the 
mines. 

Q.  You  have  no  contract  labor  from  other  States  or  abroad? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  colored  labor  beret — A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  prevailing  nationalities  in  mining  heref  Are  they  English  speak- 
ing or  non-English  speaking? — ^A.  I  should  say  the  majority  are  English  speaking. 
There  are  Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  from  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe — Finlanders  and  Scandinavians.    I  can  not  say  that  they  all  speak  English. 

Q.  How  does  this  foreign  importation  compare  witn  the  native  American  in  his 
general  demeanor;  is  he  as  orderly f — A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  Makes  a  good  citizen  f — A.  I  have  never  noticed  any  disorder  of  any  kind. 
They  are  mixed  in  our  mines.  I  think  it  is  the  general  purpose  here  not  to  have  any 
one  nationality  predominate  unless  it  is  Americans. 

Q.  That  is  a  usual  custom,  is  it  not,  throughout  the  West  to  keep  them  apart  to 
some  extent  f — A.  I  don't  know  about  the  other  places,  but  I  know  it  is  the  cnstom 
in  this  State  not  to  have  too  many  in  one  place. 

Q.  They  are  liable  to  become  unruly? — A.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  men  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  directing  the  working  of  mines  say  that  they  get  better 
results  in  not  having  too  many  of  one  nationality  outside  of  Americans  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  convict  labor  in  the  mines  of  this  State?— A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  convicts  used  in  Utah? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  <are  not  brought  into  competition  with  other  labor  at  all?— A.  I  think 
they  do  some  work  down  there,  but  what  it  is  I  don't  know.  I  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  legislation,  either  State  or  national,  that,  in  yonr  judg- 
ment, detrimentally  affects  mining — restrictive  laws  of  any  kind? — ^A.  The  law  that 
•prevented  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  Territories  when  this  State  was 
a  Territory. 

«j.  Did  that  affect  you  detrimentally? — A.  I  think  so;  it  kept  capital  out. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  a  Territory  has? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  English  or  French  or 
Dutch  capital  operating  our  mines  and  taking  the  profits  away  firom  this  country;  1 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  You  would  call  that  a  wise  law,  then,  and  not  a  detriment? — ^A.  I  have  never 
gone  deep  enough  into  the  question  to  have  an  opinion.  1  have  always  had  a  feel- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  have  that  kind  of  capital  here. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  your  tax  laws;  is  there  any  complaint? — ^A.  We 
have  no  complaint  to  make  on  our  tax  laws. 

Q.  Do  they  treat  mining  property  as  fairly  as  they  do  other  kinds  of  property? — 
A.  The  question  of  the  tax  on  the  net  product  of  mines  is  a  little  difiBoalt  to  get  at. 
It  is  unfair  to  tax  the  net  product  of  the  mines  and  not  tax  the  net  prodnot  oifsunoB 
and  banks.    The  miner  is  discriminated  against. 
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Q.  Does  your  legislatare  tax  the  mine  and  then  tax  the  net  prodnctf — ^A.  We  pay 
a  tax  on  onr  ]and  valnee,  which  is  nsnally  put  at  the  Government  price,  and  then 
we  pay  a  tax  on  the  improvement,  and  then  a  tax  on  the  net  product. 

Q.  Welly  the  nominal  price  pnt  on  the  groand,  when  it  is  presumed  to  be  very 
valuable,  is  expected  to  be  made  np  in  the  tax  gathered  from  the  net  product.  Is 
that  the  theory  of  the  State  t — ^A.  1  don't  know  that  that  is  the  theory. 

Q.  If  a  great  many  of  these  mines  were  taxed  the  same  as  a  farm  or  a  piece  of  real 
estate,  would  they  not  be  put  in  at  many  thousand  dollars  per  acre f— A.  If  you  tax 
a  farm  it  is  on  its  value  per  acre,  and  you  don't  tax  it  on  its  product. 

Q.  How  wide  are  your  mines  here? — A.  Under  the  present  law  the  claims  are  600 
by  1,500  feet.  Of  course  there  are  some  local  regulations  that  sometimes  vary  these, 
but  most  of  the  claims,  I  think,  follow  the  United  States  statute. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  20  acres? — A.  Yes,  about  20  acres  to  the  claim. 

Q.  The  tax  assessor  would  be  required  to  assess  a  great  mine  at  its  real  value. 
Suppose  ^he  mine  had  a  great  reputation.  Would  he  not  be  liable  to  put  it  in  at 
$10,000  per  acre,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  not  be  worth  more  than  $5,000; 
that  is,  assuming  that  he  should  assess  it  just  the  same  as  other  real  estate? — A. 
That  may  be.    I  don't  know  how  he  would  assess  it. 

Q.  And  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  mines  the  general  custom  has 

Sown  up  over  the  West  to  assess  the  mine  at  a  nominal  value  per  acre,  and 
en  tax  the  net  product,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  thoroughly  equalize  the  taxation 
of  the  mines  and  the  taxation  of  other  property.  Do  you  think  that  system  is  det- 
rimental to  the  mining  industry?— A.  I  don't  know.  We  have  not  had  it  long 
enough  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  a  thing  in  this  State  connected  with  mining  as  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates? — A.  I  don't  know  that  we  have. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  complaint? — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any  companies  complaining 
that  they  have  been  charged  more  for  freight  than  any  other  company. 

(^.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  rule  that  should  be  adopted  in  establishing  a 
freight  rate;  that  is,  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  discrimination?  Should  one 
man  have  a  carload  of  ore  carried  cheaper  than  any  other  man? — A.  No;  I  think 
the  freight  should  be  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  as  to  what  should  be  the  unit  in  fixing  the  rate,  whether 
it  should  be  a  ton  or  whether  it  should  be  a  car? — A.  No,  I  have  not  investigated 
the  question  at  all. 

Q.  A  great  many  adopt  the  theory,  with  great  reason,  that  if  a  ton  is  not  made  the 
unit,  for  instance,  that  a  ton  should  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  as  cheaply  as  a  car  and 
a  car  as  cheaply  as  a  train,  that  it  invites  monopoly  and  offers  an  inducement  to 
great  syndicates  to  buy  up  a  laree  product  and  maice  a  great  profit  by  getting  great 
advantages  in  transportation  ?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  railroad  company 
should  be  obliged  to  carry  a  ton  of  ore  for  me  just  as  cheap  as  it  would  carry  a  car 
load  of  ore  for  you,  per  ton. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  railroad  is  in  fact  a  public  institution  which  the  law  permits  to  be 
buUt  throngh  your  farm^  or  homestead,  or  schoolhouse  ^^unds,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  built  for  the  public,  don't  you  believe  that,  from  its  public  character  and  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  individuality  of  the  citizen,  such  rules  should  be 
adopted  as  would  give  everjr  man,  both  great  and  small,  an  equal  opportunity  to  use 
the  road? — A.  Yes.  I  was  simply  looking  at  the  question  of  1  ton  or  1  carload.  I, 
myself,  believe  that  5  miners  should  be  flowed  to  put  15  tons,  say,  in  a  car — I  believe 
that  is  the  minimum  carload  here  now — and  have  it  shipped  as  cheaply  as  the  Cen- 
tennial Eureka  could  shin  a  carload ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  done.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can  be  done ;  but  I  think  one  man  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  put  1  ton  on  the  car  and  have  it  carried,  providing  there  was  enough  with 
others  to  make  a  carloa«1. 

Q.  You  could  not  require  them  to  run  1  car  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  1  ton ;  but, 
if  the  car  was  going  anyway,  yon  think  a  man  should  have  a  right  to  have  1  ton  car- 
ried at  the  same  rate  as  a  car? — A.  That  would  be  different  if  they  took  a  car. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  considerable  concentration  uf  capital  engaged  in  mining? — 
A.  Not  up  to  the  present  time.  Perhaps  I  am  not  getting  the  idea  of  that  question. 
Up  to  within  the  last  6  months  we  have  had  no  one  company  that,  as  you  might  say, 
controlled  a  camp. 

Q.  Well  have  yon  at  the  present  time? — A.  There  is  no  one  company  controlling  a 
oamp;  but  at  Bingham,  for  instance,  there  are  4  or  5  very  heavily  capitalized 
companies,  which  have  gone  in  there  and  bought  up  very  large  tracts  of  ground, 
and  are  able  to  work  on  very  extensive  plans. 

Q.  In  straight  mining  would  yon  say  that  that  tended  to  better  the  conditions 
generally  ?— A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  telL  Of  course  at  Bingham  I  think  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  camp.  The  product  there  is  rather  low  grade,  but  it  can 
undoubtedly  be  worked  at  a  handsome  profit  if  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Q.  The  larger  the  scale  the  more  men  employed? — ^A.  Yes,  that  means  more  men 
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emploved  in  that  camp.  What  effect  it  will  have  on  the  chance  for  an  iDdividnal  to 
get  a  foothold,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Well  his  chances  are  not  very  great  in  low-grade  mines  anyway,  are  they  f — 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  combination  of  capital  in  metaliferons  mining  stands  upon  little  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  other  combinations,  so  far  as  affecting  the  public  is  concerned, 
does'ntitf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  its  prodnct  is  not  a  necessary  of  life. — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  considerable  number  of  mines  shut  down  recently  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  smelters  shut  down  recently  f — ^A.  I  believe  one  of  the  smel- 
ters here  owned  by  the  trust  is  closed. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  caused  thatf — A.  Nothing,  only  in  a  general  way;  not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  is  the  gjeneral  understanding f — A.  I  su]»pose  it  is  more  economical  to 
handle  the  product  in  the  2  plants  that  are  running  than  it  is  to  run  3. 

Q.  They  nave  three  plants f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Germania,  the  Mingo,  and  the 
Hanner. 

Q.  All  in  Salt  Lakef — A.  All  in  Salt  Lake  County,  south  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  apart f— A.  Well,  the  Hanuer  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Germa- 
nia, and  I  think  it  is  6  miles  from  the  Germania  to  the  Mingo  smelter. 

Q.  Which  one  is  shut  downf — A.  The  Hanner. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  it  work? — A.  I  don't  know.    It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  bad  built  little  homes  around  the  smelterst — 
A.  Yes;  that  is,  the  smelters  have  built  up  quite  a  community  there;  it  is  quite 
thickly  settled. 

Q.  If  the  smelters  should  be  dismantled,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  homes f — 
A.  As  I  understand  the  situation  in  this  particular  case,  there  has  been  no  displace- 
ment of  men.  As  I  understand,  there  are  two  reasons  for  that;  the  Germania  has 
extended  its  plant;  it  has  been  growing  constantly  and  increasing  since  the  trust 
was  formed,  and  of  course  they  have  absorbed  some  of  these  men.  The  Highland  Boy 
smelter  has  been  blown  in  since  the  trust  was  formed,  and  as  I  understand  it  there  has 
been  no  displacement  of  labor.  Those  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  shutting 
down  of  the  Hanuer  smelter  have  immediately  found  places  with  the  other  plants — 
either  with  the  trust  or  with  the  Highland  Boy. 

Q.  Were  these  plants  near  enough  to  the  place  where  they  worked  for  them  to  keep 
their  homes? — A.  Yes:  the  Highland  Boy  is  close. 

Q.  Had  it  been  isolated  and  these  homes  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  smelter 
was  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  it  might  have  had  an  entirely  different  result, 
might  it  not? — A.  Yes;  if  it  had  been  in  a  country  that  was  not  a  farming  country, 
or  with  other  enterprises  around,  the^  might  have  lost  their  homes. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  pace  with  the  history  of  these  great  trusts,  such  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  the  Sugar  Trust,  etc.  f — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  no  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  observed  that  that  has  been  the  general  system,  to  dismantle  the 
plants  that  could  be  possibly  spared  and  build  up  the  great  centers? — A.  Yes. 

Q..  That  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  congest  the  population  in  the  great 
cities? — A.  If  the  plants  were  built  there. 

Q.  The  most  of  these  great  plants  are  built  at  some  large  railroad  center,  are  they 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  that  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  to  have 
these  plants  go  into  the  hands  of  ^reat  syndicates  and  further  congest  the  popula- 
tion in  the  large  cities,  and  practically  depopulate  the  country  seftlements? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  is  good  for  the  individual,  and  therefore  not  good  for  the  nation.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
who  shall  be  the  trust. 

Q.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  what  would  you  suffg^est 
as  a  method  of  controlling  the  trust  within  reasonable  bounds? — A.  Well,  I  uiink 
it  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  that  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  but 
one  outcome. 

Q.  What? — A.  In  case  these  trusts  should  keep  multiplying  until  all  the  great 
lines  are  in  the  trust,  as  they  practically  are  now,  after  a  time  I  think  it  will  begin 
to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  the  country  that  if  these  things  can  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  men  they  can  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  I  think  that 
the  men  who  are  down  on  socialism  are  the  greatest  promoters  of  socialism 
themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  they  are  en^^aged  in  socialism  for  the  benefit  of  the  few? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  would  consider  the  remedy  to  be  to  hold  these  things  that  can  be  best 
managed  In  a  great  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  all? — A.  I  think  that  will  be  the  result. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  many  of  these 
great  trusts  that  by  squeezing  the  watered  stock  out  of  their  capital  and  by  appoint- 
ing inspectors  to  examine  into  their  affairs  just  as  we  have  inspectors  for  national 
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banks,  and  local  reffnlations  not  permitting  them  to  abnse  their  powers  in  any  wav, 
they  would  be  nnobjectionable.  What  do  you  think  of  an  idea  of  that  kind? — ^A. 
That  will  only  reach  one  part  of  it.  That  reaches  the  material  part  of  it.  The 
ffreat  damage  in  my  judgment  that  tiiese  things  can  do,  is  in  shutting  out,  in  clos- 
ing the  way  and  opportunity  for  men,  thinking  men;  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
composed  of  thinkers.  They  will  say,  ''Here,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  us;  we 
can  not  all  be  doctors;  we  can  not  all  be  lawyers;  and  we  can  not  all  be  ministers. 
We  who  are  inclined  that  way  and  want  to  go  into  great  industrial  operations  are 
shutout  because  there  are  a  few  men  that  have  ail  these  thirj^,  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  us  to  rise."  Now,  if  this  thing  must  be  this  way,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  people  to  own  these  things  and  then  all  the  people  could  have  a  chance  to  rise 
in  these  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  way  the  people  will  reason  in  time. 
I  doubt  if  it  comes  in  my  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  time  there  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interests,  that  the 
production  can  be  increased  with  a  less  number  of  employees  f — A.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  formation  of  the  trust  can  lower  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  will  brin^  about  more  employment  for  menf — A. 
I  think  the  statistics  show  a  number  of  million  at  least  that  there  is  no  work  for. 

Q.  Is  it  your  iudginent  that  that  condition  exists  f — A.  On  the  average,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  good  public  policy,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  reducing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  an  article,  to  lower  the  value  of  labor f— A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  good 
policy  to  have  such  conditions  that  many  can  not  get  employment.  As  I  said  before, 
the  trust  has  come  to  stay ;  I  have  believed  that  for  15  years;  I^  '^lieve  it  is  a  for- 
ward step  in  commerce  and  industry  that  must  be  taken.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  nrst  effect  would  be  for  the  trust  to  control,  and  the  second  effect  woula  be 
for  the  trust  to  be  controlled,  if  it  is  really  not  going  backward ;  and  I  don't  believe 
the  world  is  going  backward.  If  we  don't  have  trusts  formed  there  will  be  trusts 
from  elsewhere  that  will  overcome  us  on  these  lines.  I  believe  the  trust  has  come 
to  stay  and  the  (^^uestion  is,  ''  Who  is  to  control  the  trusts 

Q.  You  realize  it  must  be  controlled? — ^A.  Of  course  it  has  got  to  be  controlled,  and 
these  great  lines  of  production  can  not  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  1  man  or  2 
men  or  50  men,  and  the  vitality  of  the  people  be  preserved.  That  is  my  judgment 
about  that. 

Q.  We  had  before  us  the  president  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Association ;  he  gave  us 
the  information  that  for  instance  when  the  Baking- Powder  Trust  formed  they  had  a 
great  army  of  traveling  men  placing  the  product,  and  immediately  they  discharged 
them  all.  There  was  no  object  in  trying  to  place  the  product  because  it  was  in  a 
complete  trust;  the  retail  firm  which  sold  it  could  get  it  nowhere  but  from  the  trust, 
and  these  traveling  men  were  all  set  adrift;  places  were  taken  away  from  them 
immediately.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trust  has  come  to  stay,  where  are 
you  going  to  find  places  for  these  men  f — A.  I  have  the  same  sympathy  for  these  men 
that  they  had  for  the  laboring  men  who  have  been  displaced  from  time  to  time.  They 
told  them  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  evolution  of  the  times,  and  now  they  are  in  the 
same  place.  It  may  hit  me  next;  no  man  can  tell;  in  my  judgment  someone  will  be 
hit  next,  but  no  one  can  tell  who  it  will  be. 

Q.  Wnen  the  tobacco  companies  consolidated,  one  of  the  traveling  men  told  us 
their  positions  were  cut  off  immediately  and  they  were  set  adrift,  and  these  men 
fiffure  up  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  with  this  evolution  going  on  and  the  field  of 
labor  narrowed  every  day,  what  are  they  to  do,  while  these  things  are  being  settled, 
for  a  livelihood f — A.  That  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  problem. 

Q.  The  laborers  are  increasing  and  the  field  of  labor  is  decreasing  with  every 
movef — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  in  your  mines  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  production  f — A.  Well,  it  increases  it. 

Q.  Lessens  the  price  of  production  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  improved  machinery  in  the  mines  f — A.  The  parties 
concerned. 

Q.  Does  labor  get  some  of  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  smelter  gets  some  of  it,  and  the  owner  gets  some  of  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  prices,  lessen  or  increase  themf — A.  It  must  lessen 
them.  Without  machinery  there  would  be  no  such  production  or  employees  as  we 
have. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  number  of  laborers :  does  it  have  a  tendency  to  cut 
the  labor  or  increase  itf — ^A.  It  must  increase  it,  for  the  reason  that  without 
machinery  we  could  not  get  down  to  develop  our  mines  as  we  have  and  furnish 
employment  to  the  men  that  we  employ.  We  would  have  to  proceed  without 
machinerv,  as  they  have  proceeded  for  years  and  years  in  Mexico. 

Q.  Could  you  mine  at  all  in  some  of  the  mines f — A.  Very  little.  Machinery 
becomes  necessary  ver^  soon.  Of  course  men  can  go  down  200  or  300  feet  with  a 
whim ;  and  even  that  is  machinery. 

Q.  You  sort  your  ore  by  handf — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  low-grade  minei  though,  usually  runs  it  right  from  the  car  to  the  hopper  of 
the  mill,  doesn't  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Runs  it  through  and  separates  it  by  machinery  f — Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  use  of  machinery  loesens  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  it  displaGes  one  man,  it  puts  another  man  to  work  somewhere  else  and  in  many 
instances  more  than  onef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  machinery  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  increases  the  use  of  it  by  the 
consumers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  the  lace  machines  did;  instead  of  throwing  the  lace  workers  out  of 
employment,  it  qaadrupled  themf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  sewing  machine  increased  the  sewing? — A.  Yes.  I  think  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  that  is  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  It  was  of  course  suggested 
that  the  building  of  railroads  would  throw  the  teamsters  out  of  employment.  We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  at  work  on  the  railroads  and  have  also  many 
more  teamsters  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  an  active  market  for  your  product? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  overproduction? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  chief  product?— A.  Our  chief  products  are  silver,  lead,  gold,  and 
copper. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  surplus  of  any  of  these  metals? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  is  the  market  principally — ^in  the  United  States? — A.  Our  market  is 
directly  with  the  smelters;  tnat  is,  those  of  us  here  who  smelt  our  ores.  One  dia- 
trict  in  the  State,  the  Mercur  district,  treats  it  ores  by  the  cyanide  process. 

Q.  Have  you  an  employers'  liability  law  in  Utah? — A.  There  is  a  law  which  applies 
to  coal  minmg  more  particularly,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Not  to  metalliferous  mines? — ^A.  Well,  I  confess  I  have  not  read  it. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  sanitary  law  or  an  in8X>ector  for  metalliferous 
mines? — A.  We  have  an  inspection  law,  but  it  applies  to  the  coal  mines.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  healthfulness  of  our  mines. 

Q.  You  don't  have  such  a  thing  for  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  must  have  ventilation  f— A.  We  must  have  ventilation,  and  the  man  who 
is  up  to  hijs  business  now  knows  that  he  is  the  loser  if  he  doesn't  have  ventilation, 
because  he  can  not  ^et  his  mine  clear  of  smoke  and  the  men  can  not  work  as  well  as 
when  it  is  well  ventilated.  Then  the  good  miners  look  to  that  point  and  see  that 
the  mine  is  well  ventilated. 

Q.  And  it  is  universid  here  to  have  the  metalliferous  mines  well  ventilated? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  kept  in  a  safe  condition? — A.  Yes;  it  is  customary  for  the  best  mines  to 
be  in  good  condition  and  well  ventilated. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  employees 
at  this  time? — A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Is  is  improving? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  improving  in  the  State. 

Q.  They  send  their  children  to  school  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Schools  accessible  to  all  the  mining  camps  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  they  all  have  their  school 
districts  and  school  buildiDgs. 

Q.  How  is  the  inclination  of  the  miner  of  to-day  as  compared  with  10  years  aso: 
is  he  economical  and  more  inclined  to  save  his  money  than  formerly? — A.  WeU,  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  when  mining  camps  were  new,  that  we  had  a  less  thrifty 
population,  but  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago  in  this  State. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  field  at  large,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  oner  for  remedial 
legislation,  either  State  or  national,  affecting  the  mining  industry? — A.  Of  course 
my  knowledge  of  the  mining  industry  does  not  extend  outside  of  the  State,  except  in 
a  general  way.  I  don't  know  what  may  be  needed  in  other  States.  I  don't  know  of 
any  mining  legislation  that  is  needed  in  Utah  at  the  present  time.  1  don't  know 
of  any  hardship  that  has  been  put  upon  the  individual  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  mining  camps  generally  are  close  to  the  agricultural 
regions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  as  to  your  wages ;  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  miner  at  $2.60  per  day,  con- 
sidering the  dry  character  of  your  mines,  the  accessibility  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
cost  of  living,  would  be  able  to  save  as  much  out  of  his  earnings  in  the  mining 
camps  here  as  the  miner  in  Butte,  Mont.,  or  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  at  $3.50  per  day,  or 
in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  at  $3  per  day?— A.  I  think  he  could  save  as 
much  as  in  Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek  at  $3  per  day.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be 
in  Butte  or  in  the  Ca3ur  d'Alene  country  at  $3.50;  I  don't  know  how  the  prices  range 
there.  I  don't  think  one  can  judge. of  the  disparity  of  wages  at  a  distance  without 
investigating  the  price  of  living,  rent,  etc.,  and  all  these  things.  These  things  have 
to  be  considered.    I  don't  know  what  rent  is  in  Butte,  but  a  man  can  rent  a  small 
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honse  of  froin  4  to  6  rooms  in  Eureka  for  from  $6  to  $10  per  month,  according  to  the 
location  and  the  way  the  honse  has  been  kept  np,  so  I  have  been  informed;  I  never 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  this.  Now,  I  don't  know  how  that  compares  with 
rent  in  Butte,  so  that  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  $3.50  per  day 
and  $2.50  per  day. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  miners  heref — A.  We  have  never 
had  any  trouble  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  where  a  man  can  make  a  greater  saving  the  good 
miners  will  naturally  driftf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  they  were  not  able  to  save  as  much  here  as  in  the  other  camps  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  hold  themf — A.  Yes;  that  might  be  true  of  the  men  in  our  own  par- 
ticular community.  It  would  be  true  of  the  men  who  didn't  live  in  the  valleys. 
The  man  who  had  no  little  farm  down  in  the  valleys  wonld  natuaally  drift  to  these 
other  camps  if  he  could  save  more.  Now,  we  have  men  working  for  us  that  have 
worked  for  us  10  years,  and  we  have  one  man  who  has  worked  for  us  12  years.  They 
stay  right  along  with  us,  and  are  first-class  men  or  they  would  not  stay  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnbdy.)  I  want  to  ask  why  it  is  that  there  is  so  little  organization 
amonff  the  miners  in  this  State  as  compared  with  surrounding  States? — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  Know  that  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Has  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  work  in  the  mines  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  keeping  down  of  the  price  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  that  word  farmer 
really  expresses  their  position. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed  the  miners  are  largely  here. — A.  I  know. 
Of  course  1  don't  know  what  the  other  mines  do,  but  in  our  case  a  man  oftentimes 
owns  a  little  piece  of  ground  down  in  the  settlement,  and  he  is  a  miner.  Now,  his 
wife  and  children  may  live  there  and  farm  a  piece  of  ground,  but  his  business  is 
mining.    We  don't  have  men  that,  as  a  rule,  come  and  work  a  little  while  and  then 

fo  back  to  the  farm  and  work,  and  then  come  back  to  the  mine  and  work.  I  don't 
now  what  the  other  mines  do. 

Q.  You  have  instances  of  that  in  the  State,  don't  youf — A.  There  may  be  instances. 
In  fact,  I  know  there  are  men  of  that  character  who  come  and  work  a  while ;  but 
that  is  not  skilled  labor.  Such  men  can  push  a  car  or  run  a  plow.  Whether  the 
other  mines  employ  men  of  that  kind  I  don't  know,  but  we  don't.  Our  men  are 
skilled  men. 

Q.  Is  mining  as  profitable  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Colorado  or  the  CoBur  d'Alene  country 
or  Montana? — A.  i  have  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  that  question.  In  a 
general  way,  I  should  say  that  the  properties  in  this  State  are  as  good  as  in  the 
other  States.  We  have  some  advantages  in  this  State  they  have  not.  Our  winter 
climate  is  mild,  comparatively  speaking. 

Q.  Is  your  cost  of  production  as  low  as  in  these  States? — A.  I  don't  know  as  there 
is  any  way  to  get  at  that. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  a  general  idea  as  to  whether  a  ton  of  ore  of 
equal  value  in  this  State  could  be  worked  as  cheaply  as  the  same  ton  in  Colorado. — 
A.  The  conditions  in  different  mines  here  vary.  It  would  be  very  difficult  without 
having  the  figures  of  all  the  mines  to  get  at  it,  and  often  in  the  same  camp  the  cost 
of  production  ma^  vary  considerably.  For  instance,  I  have  known  of  cases  in  Bing- 
ham where  there  is  one  mine  here  and  one  mine  there  [indicating] ;  this  mine  might 
be  a  wet  mine  and  that  one  a  dry  mine;  this  mine  has  to  pump  and  this  one  does  not: 
that  would  make  quite  a  difference;  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
inform  me  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  on  the  average  as  compared  with 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  Utah  mine  owner  can  not  afford  to 
pay  $3  per  day  as  well  as  the  Colorado  mine  owner? — A.  My  impression  is  that  the 
ores  of  Utah  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  of  Colorado,  but  I  am  only  guessing 
when  I  say  that. 

Q.  If  the  minora  of  this  State  were  as  thoroughly  organized  in  the  labor  union  as 
are  the  miners  in  Butte,  do  you  think  that  they  would  receive  better  wages  than 
they  now  receive? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  mine  owners  here  can  not  afford  to  pay  them  more 
wages,  in  a  great  many  instances.  Of  course  a  man  might  find  a  mine  that,  after 
certain  developing,  would  enable  him  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages;  but,  taking 
the  average  of  work  that  is  going  on,  I  don't  think  the  mine  owners  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  they  are  paying. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prejudice  in  this  State  against  the  organization  known  as  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  prejudice  against 
the  organization.  I  think  there  has  been  some  prejudice  created  against  the  one 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  organization  at  one  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Boyce?— A.  Yes. 
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Cf.  Y91  ^-^  T  fCTTTiO*^  t&.u  i^  iL.s»  •■*■!  flf  rtnk  vwli  •bi«et  to  their 


^  v.T^h^  '.^<r  t^^  '_£  aff»s.>»r»  >f  «  .ji.'so?  mer^s^-iMZitm  wmc  k&T^ac  AOflM  voiee  in  sjiyin^ 


^  t^<^  '•  <^. .  '.  <:«  «fr9«  •£  W  cl6^  vi  ?!.  t^rr  l&Mr.  aM  coafimiii^  with  the 
o«^-*-r»  .:.  r»*^kr-c  'Cifr  the  wM^tm  iktr-^  ^^vtji.  i«eMr«>.  4*  j«c? — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
v>-.  •:  'je  i>er«  .  .^t  k^  it  ;»  e  *crTvL<2«;  t^jtVfr  vw^  ^  mamtt  ■»■  who  would  object 
Mz.  1  «>r:«t  « I/O  V  ^1  Ird  &>€. 
V  H  ' «  i^r%U0n  f— A.  I  FT?ip«or  tbrr  jve  ;-£«!  hko  other  aeo. 
V^.  U  ti,*r^  Mcr  *v-s«e  of  ti«e  *t*  €«  rr««eB  :x  ihe  Bioi^r  rMMM  in  this  State;  is 
tc^nt  acT  »'-.«»  of  .1  :r  j  -w=r  ^  ac^! — A.  So:  ».-  far  as  I  k»»w  ihtwf  la  nothing  objoc- 
C'^s.*  .«-.  I  c<^  1  c»^v  vL«^:r.4r  too  woc^d  c&l.  t'  i«>  a  ahaw  of  the  atoro  avstoiii.  I 
£!iow  v:  am  » '--afo  m  oar  owa  cftKi^.  « »f  oc-ii«o  therv  mMx  be,  but  in  our  own 
^  aMolatelr  iioijt^.     We  R^^jre  the  mtm  to  pet  their  paj*  at  a  certain 


<^.  Tb«  «v>Tv  par*  tb^m  ::»ioa>i  of  the  oaK^aaTf — A.  Toi^  The  ronpany  roqaires 
the  cue:,  to  ^v  to  t:.at  »iore  10  ret  their  afe^oeT.'  aw  ocr  cooT^eoimce :  but  tbey  are 
aot  expe<-ie>i  t^  trm'.*-  there  c£..«««  t£^T  wia£  to.  Triei'  but  trade  there  or  not  as 
tL^  p.e.aAe.  but  v^  do  vi«a  thesi  to  ret  tb'^ir  pjkT  t^j«fe  lor  the  sunple  reason  that  it 
i»  «;'•:.  T^ne^t-  iLr-j  <aa  tra<^  tLrre  or  iher  caa  «peod  theu*  BOBer  elsewhere,  aa 
tLej  tLfi^t*^.     We  tA>  -k  pauk»  t«*  te..  tb«ai  that 

Q.  I>o  ^o*:  .T'Tethe  fttore  aa>  eo9»:<ierat:oc  f?r  i^Tinc  To-ir  wmtnf — A.  None  what- 
er^-r.  TL*-\  rxpe^  \.  I  »:ippnee,  that  it  is  an  aiiTrrtiM*^rMit  to  have  the  men  eome  in 
tL'-re  to  cet  \Lt.i  par,  a£.d  tLat  th«-j  may  do  ooa*  trad^b^  there.  That  ia  the  only 
way  I  *  an  mx-  iLat  ;h.eT  seake  it  par. 

i^.  Yoa  praeti<.aliT  torn  toot  pay  roll  orcr  to  that  atote  and  they  pay  your  men 
off? — A-  V*^ 

<|.  Tber  bare  no  meana  of  merrinf  the  men  in  aay  way  to  trade  with  themf — A. 
None  wb  iteTf-r.  Tb«*rv-  vaa  a  di«t:nct  ar.4i«-ratar.d:nVwitb  tb«-  fitore  tbat  they  woald 
not  re^j'Jtre  tbem  to  tra«!e  with  then.,  and  that  tL-'T  mast  pay  the  men  the  fall  wa^ea  if 
the  J  demand  them;  and  the  n^en  have  been  iniormed  to  that  effects  and  there  is  no 
eoer*  ion  wLate\t-r  and  uever  ha»  bern. 

Q.  Are  there  other  stored  in  thi>  district  f — A.  Tes:  many  stores  in  the  town. 

(j.  Can  the  miners  parchaj««  |(«»ods  as  cheaply  from  th:s  store  aa  they  can  from  the 
other  storen  in  the  townf — A.  I  don't  know  that.  Thrse  stores  are  in  c^peu  competi- 
tion with  ea'h  other.  I  know  there  isqaite  often  an  ordrr  signed  by  a  workman 
SfTit  in  to  oar  cirrk.  and  he  ftenda  it  down  to  this  More  tbat  pays  off  and  they  reoog- 
nize  it — an  order  from  another  store,  showing  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  men  to 
trade  wbtf-re  they  please. 

Q.  Have  yoo  the  company  doctor  and  company  hospital  in  the  camps  of  this 
State  f — A.  Yes,  in  some.     We  have  it  in  our  camp. 

<^.  What  de<lnction  ia  made  trom  the  wa^reef — A.  One  dollar  per  month.  There  is 
a  phy«iician  rit^ht  there  and  they  pre-fer  it  in  that  way.  They  pay  him  $1  a  month 
and  when  a  man  ^ets  sirk  or  hnrt  they  take  him  to  the  hospital.  They  prefor  to 
have  th«*  doctor  right  <»n  the  eroand;  he'givee  them  advice  and  prescriptions. 

Q.  Are  your  miners  free  to  iefuj$e  to  pay  this  doctor  $1  a  month  and  employ  some 
other  drictor  if  they  choose  f — A.  I  have*  never  asked.  That  system  was  adopted 
when  I  went  there  and  I  have  never  in t| aired  into  it.  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
and  never  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  it. 

(4,  Do  the  minors'  families  also  i;et  the  service  of  this  doctor  for  the  $1  per 
month  f — A.  1  don't  know  about  that.  As  I  said,  the  qaestion  has  never  arisen  and 
1  have  never  inve8tiKate4l  it. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  there  in  your  camp,  taking  the  whole  campf — A.  There 
must  l>e  somewhere  from  l.OiiO  to  1,500  miners  and  other  men  employed  by  the  mines. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  sare  income  to  this  doctor  of  about  f  1,000  a  month f — A. 
He  does  not  have  all  of  them.  There  are  several  doctors  there.  1  know  nothing 
about  the  other  mines. 

Q.  I  mean  in  yonr  particular  minef — A.  We  average,  1  will  say, 90  men;  it  woald 
be  about  $i^}  per  month  from  us. 

<^.  Do  you  believe  in  the  complete  shutting  down  of  the  mines  on  Sandaysf — A.  1 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  men  ami  for  the  company  if  there  were  no  Sunday 
work.  Of  coarse  I  mean  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  work :  for 
instance,  liko  a  wet  mine  where  the  men  have  to  pump  every  day;  that  would  of 
course  necessitate  some  work  on  Sunday.  Tbat  is  my  belief  baaed  upon  what  I 
have  seen. 

Q.  What  influences  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  ^-hour  law  in  this  State  f— 
A.  1  don't  know. 

C^.  Do  you  know  who  introdnced  the  law  in  the  lef  islatnre  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  a  representative  of  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners  f — A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  was  in  Washington  that  winter.  1  think  it  was  Mr.  Claude  Wheeler,  who  is  a  mine 
owner  from  Tiutic,  or  a  man  from  Merour. 
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Q.  What  is  his  namef — ^A.  Dresser.  I  think  the  man  was  a  representative  of  the 
mining  dlRtrict  that  introduced  the  law;  hnt  there  was  no  particular  agitation 
excepting  what  might  ordinarily  result  from  time  to  time  concerning  8-hour  laws. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  result  of  labor  agitation,  thenf — A.  I  don't  think  I  could  say  that. 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  agitation  that  influenced  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  was  enacted  without  a  general  understanding  that  such 
a  law  was  on  its  way  through  the  legislature? — A.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean 
the  way  it  got  started  was  just  like  lots  of  these  things  get  started;  some  man  on 
the  committee  who  believes  in  the  thing  gets  a  resolution  on  it;  the  rest  know  that  it 
will  catch  some  votes,  i^nd  they  let  it  go  through. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  this  State  the  public  generally  took  but  little  interest 
in  it,  and  really  did  not  know  that  such  a  law  was  being  passed f — A.  I  think  the 
public  knew  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine  owners,  toof — A.  I  believe  they  did.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper 
when  I  was  in  Washington.  I  knew  of  it  there,  and  I  suppose  those  who  were  on 
the  ground  knew  it.     I  never  heard  any  discussion  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  shutting  down  of  the  trust  smelters  in  Colorado  been  beneficial  to  the 
Utah  smelters f — A.  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  that  respect,  because  I  am  not  a 
smelter  man. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  by  general  information  f — A.  I  have  understood  thev  receive 
some  ore  from  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  that  would  compel  an  increase  of  their  out- 
put and  the  number  of  men  they  would  employ,  because  our  mines  have  been  run- 
ning right  along  the  same  as  before.  I  know  since  the  trust  struck  here  they  have 
been  planning  to  shut  the  Mingo  plant  down. 

Q.  They  have  been  planning  to  do  that  since  the  strike  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes;  but 
they  have  not  done  it,  and  1  now  understand  they  have  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  Germania,  or  have  taken  steps  to  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  smelter  industry  of  Utah  has  largely  increased  on  account  of  the 
strike  in  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  apparently  it  has;  how 
much  I  don't  know;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  of  the  smelter  men  about  it. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  ores  smelted?  Is  any  of  the  gold  extracted  by  any  of  the  chemi- 
cal processes? — A.  Our  ores  are  smelted. 

Q.  In  the  State  as  a  whole? — A.  The  Mercnr  ores  are  extracted  by  the  cyanide  or 
chemical  process.  They  have  several  mills  there  and  1  where  there  is  some  silver 
extracted  along  with  the  gold  by  the  cyanide  process.  But  the  greater  amount  of 
our  ores  is  reduced  by  smelting.  All  the  high-g^ade  ores  in  Tintic  are  reduced  by 
smelting.  In  Park  City  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  ores  are  reduced  by  smelt.- 
ing;  and  Bingham  is  almost  entirely  a  smelting  camp.  There  is  some  gold  ore  there 
that  they  have  reduced,  in  a  small  way,  by  concentration. 

Q.  You  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  cyanide  process,  are  you? — A.  No; 
we  smelt  the  ores  from  our  mine. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  trusts,  you  believe  that  they  have  come  to  stay? — A.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  the  interstate-commerce  Jaw  were  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  prevent  discriminations  in  freight  rates 
throughout  the  States,  and  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  and  preventing  overcap- 
italization, that  the  trusts  would  then  be  fairly  well  regulated  in  the  interest  of  the 
public? — A.  I  think  that  would  only  be  the  beginning. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  what  can  you  suggest? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  General  Government  and  the  States  should  take  these  steps 
now? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  overcapitalization  except  along  the  line 
of  ooinpelliug  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  overcapitalization. 

Q.  That  is  an  injury? — A.  Yes.  A  fellow  that  contributes  to  the  whole  people 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overcapitalize  the  same  as  a  railroad,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
I  said  before,  I  think  an  individual  should  have  the  same  right  on  a  railroad  that 
two  individuals  combined,  or  a  corporation,  has. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  industry  or  eorporatijDn  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  a 
year  on  the  capital  invested  should  be  permitted  to  water  its  stock  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  give  the  public  figures  showing  that  they  are  earning  only  6  or  8  per 
cent? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  should  be  stopped,  do  von? — A.  I  think  if  a  corpora- 
tion can  earn  an  exorbitant  interest  the  people  ou^ht  to  know  it,  so  that  they  can 
either  form  another  corporation  and  go  into  competition  with  it,  or  something  else, 
to  remove  the  exorbitant  charge  they  are  making  on  the  people. 

Q  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  controlling  the  overcapitalization  feature  of  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes.     I  don't  mean  to  be  understood  that  it  should  not  be  controlled. 
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Q.  Yon  don't  snppoee  that  the  mine  owners  of  Utah  wonld  object  to  their  em- 
ployees becoming  members  of  a  labor  organization  and  having  some  voice  in  saying 
what  the  conditions  shonld  be  nuder  which  they  labor,  and  conferring  with  the 
owners  in  regard  to  the  wages  they  should  receive,  do  youf — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  here  just  as  it  is  everywhere;  there  would  be  some  men  who  would  object 
and  some  who  would  not. 

Q.  Mine  operators f — A.  I  suppose  they  are  just  like  other  men. 

Q.  Is  there  any  abuse  of  the  store  system  in  the  mining  camps  in  this  State;  is 
there  any  abuse  of  it  in  your  campf — A.  No;  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable. I  don't  know  whether  yon  would  call  this  a  phase  of  the  store  system.  I 
don't  know  of  any  abuse  in  our  own  camp.  Of  course  tnere  may  be,  but  in  our  own 
case  there  is  absolutely  none.  We  require  the  men  to  get  their  pay  at  a  certain 
store. 

Q.  The  store  pays  them  instead  of  the  company  f — ^A.  Yes.  The  company  requires- 
the  men  to  go  to  that  store  to  get  their  money,  for  our  convenience ;  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  trade  there  unless  they  wish  to.  They  may  trade  there  or  not  as 
they  please,  but  we  do  wish  them  to  get  their  pay  there  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  convenient.  They  can  trade  there  or  they  can  spend  their  money  elsewhere,  as 
they  choose.    We  took  pains  to  tell  them  that. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  store  any  consideration  for  paying  your  men  f — A.  None  what- 
ever.  They  expect,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  an  advertisement  to  have  the  men  come  in 
there  to  get  their  pay,  and  that  they  may  do  some  trading  there.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  can  see  that  they  make  it  pay. 

Q.  Yon  practically  turn  your  pay  roll  over  to  that  store  and  they  pay  your  men 
oflFf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  no  means  of  coercing  the  men  in  anyway  to  trade  with  themf — A. 
None  whatever.  There  was  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  store  that  they  wonld 
not  require  them  to  trade  with  them,  and  that  they  must  pay  the  men  the  fnll  wa^es  if 
they  demand  them ;  and  the  men  have  been  informed  to  that  effect,  and  there  is  no 
coercion  whatever  and  never  has  been. 

Q.  Are  there  other  stores  in  this  districtf — A.  Yes;  many  stores  in  the  town. 

Q.  Can  the  miners  purchase  goods  as  cheaply  from  this  store  as  they  can  from  the 
other  stores  in  the  town  f— A.  1  don't  know  that.  These  stores  are  in  open  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  I  know  there  is  quite  often  an  order  signed  by  a  workman 
sent  in  to  onr  clerk,  and  he  sends  it  down  to  this  store  that  pays  off  and  they  recog- 
nize it — an  order  trom  another  store,  showing  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  men  to 
trade  where  they  please. 

Q.  Have  you  the  company  doctor  and  company  hospital  in  the  camps  of  this 
State  f — A.  Yes,  in  some.    We  have  it  in  onr  camp. 

Q.  What  deduction  is  made  from  the  wages  f — A.  One  dollar  per  month.  There  is 
a  physician  right  there  and  they  prefer  it  in  that  way.  They  pay  him  $1  a  month 
and  when  a  man  gets  sick  or  hurt  they  take  him  to  the  hospital.  They  prefer  to 
have  the  doctor  right  on  the  ground;  he  gives  them  advice  and  prescriptions. 

Q.  Are  your  miners  free  to  refuse  to  pay  this  doctor  $1  a  month  and  employ  some 
other  doctor  if  they  choose  f — A.  I  have  never  asked.  That  system  was  adopted 
when  I  went  there  and  I  have  never  inquired  into  it.  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
and  never  had  any  occasion  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  Do  the  minors'  families  also  get  the  service  of  this  doctor  for  the  $1  per 
month f — A.  1  don't  know  about  that.  As  I  said,  the  question  has  never  arisen  and 
I  have  never  investigated  it. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  there  in  your  camp,  taking  the  whole  campf — A.  There 
must  be  somewhere  from  1,000  to  1,500  miners  and  other  men  employed  by  the  mines. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  sure  income  to  this  doctor  of  about  $1,000  a  month? — A. 
He  does  not  have  all  of  them.  There  are  several  doctors  there.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  other  mines. 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  particular  minef — A.  We  average,  1  will  say,  90  men ;  it  would 
be  about  $90  per  month  from  us. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  complete  shutting  down  of  the  mines  on  Sundays? — A.  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  men  and  for  the  company  if  there  were  no  Sunday 
work.  Of  course  I  mean  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  work ;  for 
instance,  like  a  wet  mine  where  the  men  have  to  pump  every  day ;  that  would  of 
course  necessitate  some  work  on  Sunday.  That  is  my  belief  based  upon  what  I 
have  seen. 

Q.  What  influences  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  >8-hour  law  in  this  State? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  introdnced  the  law  in  the  legislature? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  a  representative  of  the  miners  or  the  mine  owners? — A.  I  think  it  was. 
I  was  in  Washington  that  winter.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Claude  Wheeler,  who  is  a  mine 
owner  from  Tintic,  or  a  man  from  Mercur. 
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Q.  What  is  bis  namef — ^A.  Dresser.  I  think  the  man  was  a  representative  of  the 
mining  district  that  introdaced  the  law;  but  there  was  no  particular  agitation 
excepting  what  might  ordinarily  result  from  time  to  time  concerning  S^bonr  laws. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  result  of  labor  agitation,  then  ?— A.  I  don't  think  I  could  say  that. 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  agitation  that  influenced  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  was  enacted  without  a  general  understanding  that  such 
a  law  was  on  its  way  through  the  legislature? — A.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  mean 
the  way  it  got  started  was  just  like  lots  of  these  things  get  started;  some  man  on 
the  committee  who  believes  in  the  thing  gets  a  resolution  on  it;  the  rest  know  that  it 
will  catch  some  votes,  i^nd  they  let  it  go  through. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  this  State  the  public  generally  took  but  little  interest 
in  it,  and  really  did  not  know  that  such  a  law  was  being  passed  f — A.  I  think  the 
public  knew  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine  owners,  toot — A.  I  believe  they  did.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  paper 
when  I  was  in  Washington.  I  knew  of  it  there,  and  I  suppose  those  who  were  on 
the  ground  knew  it.    I  never  heard  any  discussion  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  shutting  down  of  the  trust  smelters  in  Colorado  been  beneficial  to  the 
Utah  smelters? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  that  respect,  because  I  am  not  a 
smelter  man. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  by  general  information  ? — ^A.  I  have  understood  they  receive 
some  ore  from  Colorado,  and  I  suppose  that  would  compel  an  increase  of  their  out- 
put and  the  number  of  men  they  would  employ,  because  our  mines  have  been  run- 
ning right  along  the  same  as  before.  I  know  since  the  trust  struck  here  they  have 
been  planning  to  shut  the  Mingo  plant  down. 

Q.  They  have  been  planning  to  do  that  since  the  strike  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes;  but 
they  have  not  done  it,  and  I  now  understand  they  have  increased  the  capacity  of 
the  Germania,  or  have  taken  steps  to  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  the  smelter  industry  of  Utah  has  largely  increased  on  account  of  the 
strike  in  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  apparently  it  has;  how 
much  I  don't  know ;  I  have  never  talked  with  any  of  the  smelter  men  about  it. 

Q.  Are  all  of  your  ores  smelted?  Is  any  of  the  gold  extracted  by  any  of  the  chemi- 
cal processes? — A.  Our  ores  are  smelted. 

Q.  In  the  State  as  a  whole? — A.  The  Meronr  ores  are  extracted  by  the  cyanide  or 
chemical  process.  They  have  several  mills  there  and  1  where  there  is  some  silver 
extracted  along  with  the  gold  by  the  cyanide  process.  But  the  greater  amount  of 
our  ores  is  reduced  by  smelting.  All  the  high-grade  ores  in  Tintic  are  reduced  by 
smelting.  In  Park  City  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  ores  are  reduced  by  smelti- 
ing ;  and  Bingham  is  almost  entirely  a  smelting  camp.  There  is  some  gold  ore  there 
that  they  have  reduced,  in  a  small  way,  by  concentration. 

Q.  You  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  cyanide  process,  are  you? — A.  No; 
we  smelt  the  ores  from  our  mine. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  trusts,  you  believe  that  they  have  come  to  stay? — A.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  amended  so  as  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  prevent  discriminations  in  freight  rates 
throughout  the  States,  and  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  and  preventing  overcap- 
italization, that  the  trusts  would  then  be  fairly  well  regulated  in  the  interest  of  the 
public? — A.  I  think  that  would  only  be  the  beginning. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  what  can  you  suggest? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  General  Government  and  the  States  should  take  these  steps 
now? — A.  Yes.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  overcapitalization  except  along  the  line 
of  compelling  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  overcapitalization. 

Q.  That  is  an  injury? — A.  Yes.  A  fellow  that  contributes  to  the  whole  people 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overcapitalize  the  same  as  a  railroad,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
I  said  before,  I  think  an  individual  should  have  the  same  right  on  a  railroad  that 
two  individuals  combined,  or  a  corporation,  has. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  an  industry  or  corporation  that  is  earning  30  per  cent  a 
year  on  the  capital  invested  should  be  permitted  to  water  its  stock  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  give  the  public  figures  showing  that  they  are  earning  only  6  or  8  per 
cent?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  should  be  stopped,  do  you? — A.  I  think  if  a  corpora- 
tion can  earn  an  exorbitant  interest  the  people  ought  to  know  it,  so  that  they  can 
either  form  another  corporation  and  go  into  competition  with  it,  or  something  else, 
to  remove  the  exorbitant  charge  they  are  making  on  the  people. 

Q  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  controlling  the  overcapitalization  feature  of  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes.     I  don't  mean  to  be  understood  that  it  should  not  be  controlled. 
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Salt  Lakk  City,  Utah,  August  Sj  1899, 

TESTIM0F7  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  G.  CHAMBEBS, 

Mine  manager j  Park  Cityj  Utah, 

The  snbcommisBion  on  mining,  beinfi^  in  morning  session  Aiignst  2, 1889,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Chambers,  beinji;  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  mining,  testified  as  follows  concerning 
mining  conditions  in  Utan: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  What  is  your  residence  and  occupation f — A.  Park 
City,  Utah ;  mine  manager  mostly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  beeu  managing  a  minef — ^A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  In  this  State f — A.  I  have  been  here  since  1872 — 26  yearH.  I  have  been  here 
since  1870,  but  I  was  not  here  much  for  the  first  2  years. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  mining  in  Utah?  Is  it  prosperous  or  otherwise? — 
A.  Well,  just  now  it  is  prosperous,  more  or  less,  I  should  say ;  more  so  than  it  has  been 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  capital  invested  in  mining  is  more  remunerative  now 
than  in  the  early  part  of  your  history  or  your  experience  f— A.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  more  capital  engaged  in  mining  now  than  at  any  former  time? — A. 
Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.  You  make  it  relative  to  this 
State  alone,  I  presume? 

Q.  I  would,  supposing  your  experience  was  limited  to  the  State. — ^A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  posted  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  coal  mining,  but  outside  nf 
that  I  think  I  should  answer  by  saying  that  I  think  there  is  more  capital  invested. 
In  my  judgment  there  are  no  more  men  employed  to-day  than  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  Has  machinery  displaced  many  of  them? — A. 
Machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  labor  in  many  instances,  and  there  are  less  men 
working.  The  mines  are  employing  a  less  number  of  men,  although  those  that  have 
come  to  the  front  since  are  employing  a  greater  number  of  men,  so  that  on  the  whole 
I  should  think  it  was  just  about  holding  its  own  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labor 
is  concerned.  While  I  have  not  statistics,  or  had  time  to  look  up  tnis  matter  or  con- 
sider it,  that  is  my  general  opinion. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  machinery  taking  the  place  of  the  men,  I  suppose  you  realize 
there  is  quite  a  little  prejudice  among  laboring  men  against  the  introduction  of 
machinery? — A.  Yes;  some. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  economical  proposition  if  in  your  judgment  machinery 
does  permanently  displace  men. — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  1)0  you  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  employment  of  labor? — A.  I 
think  it  has;  I  think  it  enables  the  owners  of  mining  properties  to  work  mines  to  a 
profit  which  they  could  not  work  at  all  otherwise ;  theretbre  there  are  more  mining 
properties  working  to-day  which  would  be  idle  if  there  were  no  economical  appli- 
ances for  handling  and  smelting  the  ores. 

Q.  What  is  your  mine? — A.  A  silver  mine. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?— A.  Ontario  and  Daly. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  money  invested  in  mining  earns  as  certain  returns  aa 
money  invested  in  ordinary  industries  of  the  country,  such  as  banking,  mercantile 
business,  real-estaie  business,  etc.?  Is  investment  as  reliable  in  mining  us  in  other 
industries,  or  is  it  a  haphazard  business?  — A.  A  man  in  mining,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
takes  greater  chances  than  in  the  ordinary  business  of  merchandising  or  banking  or 
milling,  and  is  far  more  liable  to  make  failures,  but  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  if  he 
makes  a  success  the  returns  are  generally  greater,  so  that  upon  the  whole  I  think  it 
would  be  just  about  equal. 

Q.  Then  the  inducements  for  entering  into  that  business  are  probably  greater  thsm 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  other  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  it  may  be  accompanied  with  more  uncertainty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  had  any  legislation,  either  State  or  national,  that  has  restricted 
the  industry  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  that  legislation  has  been. — A.  The  demonetization  of  silver. 

Q.  To  about  what  extent  did  it  affect  the  industry? — A.  It  has  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  many  silver  mines  throughout  the  country,  and  leaves  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  can  not  work  unless  they  carry  a  by-product  of  the  baser 
metals,  for  instance,  lead  or  copper.  Where  mines  carry  a  product  of  either  lead  or 
copper,  together  with  the  silver,  it  will  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  mining 
and  reduction.  Ores  that  don't  carry  lead  or  copper,  or  any  of  the  baser  metals,  we 
would  call  dry  ores,  the  product  being  entirely  silver;  and  unless  they  are  of  a  very 
high  grade — that  is  to  say,  unless  they  carry  from  50  to  100  ounces  of  silver — they  will 
not  pay  to  handle.  To  be  profitable  the  mines  would  have  to  bo  large  producers,  in 
order  not  to  be  too  expensive  to  work.     You  might  have  a  mine  that  carries  4  inches 
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wide,  for  instance,  of  100-ounce  ore,  and  it  would  cost  as  much  to  produce  u  ton  of 
that  ore  as  it  would  if  you  had  a  larger  vein  producing  50  or  60  ounce  ore. 

Q.  Welly  then,  the  result  of  that  legislation  was  to  practically  close  down  the 
purely  silver  mines f — A.  Yes;  the  purely  silver  mines,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been 
closed  down  in  Nevada,  and  also  a  great  number  here  iu  this  State. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  laboring  men  and  the  industries  of  the  country 
generally  f — A.  Well,  the  laboring  men  would  have  to  seek  other  camps  or  get  into 
other  occupations.  Many  of  the  men  have  gone  to  different  sections  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  located  lands  and  started  farming,  and  many  have  engaged  in  other 
occupations  whereby  they  could  make  a  living,  while  others  have  traveled  from  camp 
to  camp  in  search  of  work. 

Q.  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  lack  of  employment? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a 
great  lack  of  employment  until  this  year,  but,  from  some  cause  which  I  am  not  able  to 
state,  there  seems  to  be  more  employment  for  laboring  men  this  year,  and  for  miners, 
than  I  have  known  in  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Don't  the  raising  of  an  army  have  something  to  do  with  thatf — A.  That  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  also  the  manufacturing  of  supplies  for  themf — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  the  raising  of  that  army  took  a  great  many  men  from  the  unem- 
ployed f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnrdy.)  How  many  men  did  it  take  from  your  State? — A.  I  have 
forgotten ;  seems  to  me  there  were  about  400;  I  have  seen  it  in  print. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Utah?— A.  Between  250,000  and  300,000. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  are  your  tax  laws  here?  Are  they  satisfactory 
to  the  mining  industry? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  No  discrimination  in  the  way  of  taxes? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  freight  rates,  special  discrimination? — A.  We 
have  had  no  serious  trouble  for  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  in  Utah  such  a  thing  as  railroads  discriminating  against  locali- 
ties at  times? — A.  I  understand  there  has  been,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  know  it 
to  be  the  case  personally. 

Q.  It  has  been  rumored  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  j  udgmen t  as  to  the  duties  of  railroads  in  allowing  the  freight 
rates  to  be  the  same  to  all  uiippers  shipping  a  like  product? — A.  I  realize  that  the 
railroads  may  ship  a  very  low  grade  ore  cheaper  than  a  high  grade,  but  they  should 
ship  it  for  all  parties  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  question  of  the  unit  that  railroads  should  adopt  in 
establishing  a  freight  rate,  whether  they  should  adopt  a  ton  or  a  car  as  a  unitT — A. 
No,  I  have  not;  but  I  think  it  should  be  by  the  ton  in  carload  lots. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  don't  believe  that  any  g^eat  sliipper,  that  may  have  train-load  lots, 
should  have  a  better  freight  rate  per  ton  than  the  shipper  of  a  single  car? — A.  While 
I  own  no  railroad  stock  and  have  no  voice  in  the  railroads  carrying  freight,  I  think 
that  a  very  large  shipper  oaght  to  get  a  better  rate  than  a  small  shipper,  for  the 
reason  that  a  party  who  is  a  very  large  shipper — his  profits  may  eousist  in  the  amount 
of  saving  of  freight  on  the  stuff  he  handles.  In  ores,  for  instance,  unless  he  can  get 
an  extremely  low  rate  he  may  not  be  able  to  ship  these  ores  at  all,  while  upon  the 
other  hand  where  a  man  ships  1  carload  per  month,  the  chances  are  that  a  carload 
of  ore  shipped  by  him  is  worth  3  or  4  carloads  in  value  of  the  ore  of  the  larger 
shipper. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  an  individual  owned  a  low-grade  mine  that  would  produce  the 
same  grade  of  ore  as  the  large  shipper,  and  suppose  he  could  only  produce  I  car  where 
the  large  shipper  could  produce  5  or  6,  don't  you  think  as  a  citizen  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships  a  train  load  of  low-grade  ore;  that  is,  his  car 
could  be  hitched  to  the  train  and  go  right  along? — A.  Yes;  probably  he  should. 

Q.  That  question  has  become  a  very  imimrtant  one  in  the  United  States? — A.  I 
realize  that  it  is  an  important  one.  1  was  going  to  say  that  discrimination  between 
train  loads  and  single  car  loads  should  be  very  slight. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  the  sliding  scale? — A.  I  believe  in  the  sliding  scale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  values. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnkdy.)  Per  ton  of  ore? — A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  values  car- 
ried per  ton  of  ore. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  That  is,  you  would  have  a  minimum  rate  that  would 
practically  pay  the  cost  of  carriage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  increase  that  until  it  could  pay  a  handsome  profit  where 
the  ore  would  stand  the  increase? — A.  Increase  that  until  it  would  pay  a  good  fair 
profit  to  the  railroad,  but  not  excessive. 

Q.  That  would  tend  to  develop  the  country,  give  labor  to  wage  workers,  and  do 
nobody  an  injury? — A.  And  do  nobody  an  injury. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  laborers  working  on  the  sliding  scale  in  this  State? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of.    There  have  been  in  Colorado  some  mines  that  were  working  probably 
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on  the  theory  of  the  sliding  scale.  When  silver  went  down  to  the  vicin  ity  of  60  cents 
per  ounce  many  of  the  mines  were  compelled  to  close  down,  the  same  as  wo  did  here. 
8ome  of  them  cut  in  the  price  of  labor  and  continned  to  work,  making  the  promise 
that  when  silyer  went  to  such  a  price  that  they  would  advance  the  price  in  wages, 
but  iu  how  many  instances  that  has  been  done  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  a  system  of  that  kind  introduced  in  mining  in  low- 
grade  mines  f — A.  I  thiuk  it  is  a  Just  system,  both  to  the  employer  and  employee.  It 
may  prevent  the  employer  from  stopping  his  work  entirely,  and  gives  the  employee 
labor.  Otherwise  he  may  have  no  chance  for  labor.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  months. 

Q.  This  system  would  give  him  a  chance  to  make  his  living  wage,  as  they  call  itf — 
A.  Ves. 

Q.  And  would  raise  his  minimum  wage  to  a  reasonable  wage  in  the  long  rnnf — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  mining  industries  of  Utah  as  to  concentration  and  consolidation; 
inclined  toward  consolidation f —A.  It  has  been,  recently. 

Q.  How  will  that,  in  your  judgment,  affect  the  industries f — ^A.  I  don't  think  it 
will  affect  them. 

Q.  Will  it  be  beneficial f— A.  I  think  it  will. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  it  will  be  beneficial  f — A.  W^ell,  for  instance,  the  consolidation 
of  a  number  of  mines  adjacent  to  each  other  has  been  effected  recently  in  this  State 
in  a  few  cases ;  and  the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital,  backed  by  men  who 
are  able  to  develop  the  undeveloped  properties,  will  certainly  give  employment  to  a 
great  many  more  men,  at  least  for  the  present.  Then  it  will  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  smaller  claims  which  are  now  owned  by  men  of  very  moderate  means. 
I  can  not  see  how  it  can  work  any  hardship  whatever  to  the  employee  engaged  in 
mining. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ordinary  mining  the  ordinary  individual  can  not  mine 
on  his  own  account  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  by  concentration  one  working  shaft  or  one  tunnel  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
whule  group  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  iu  mining  for  the  manager,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  expense  out  of 
the  mine,  to  operate  it  whether  he  makes  a  profit  or  not;  and  if  he  makes  a  profit 
the  greater  part  of  it  goes  back  to  labor  and  into  the  minef — A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  monopolization  of  an  interest  of  a  character  that  the  ordinary 
individnal  could  take  un,  or  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  on;  he 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  get  any  advantages  out  of  mining  f — ^A.  That  is  the 
case. 

Q.  And  it  is  different  from  other  property  in  that  respect  f — A.  It  is  different  from 
other  occupations  in  that  respect.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  state  an  instance :  On  the 
Ontario  we  commenced  a  drainage  tunnel  in  1888  to  drain  the  water  from  this  mine. 
The  flow  was  very  heavy  and  was  costing  us  more  than  it  was  to  hoist  the  ore;  to 
hoist  the  water  was  costing  us  very  much  more  than  to  hoist  the  ore.  At  one  time 
we  burned  112  tons  of  coal  per  day  for  pumping  and  hoisting  the  water  alone.  That 
tnnnel  is  now  nearly  4  miles  into  shaft  No.  2,  which  is  the  first  point,  being  15,490 
feet.  When  we  reached  shaft  No.  2,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  stopped  our  pumps.  1 1 
is  1,000  feet  from  there  to  shaft  No.  3,  and  when  we  reached  that  point  it  stopped 
our  pumps  entirely.  We  have  passed  No.  3  now  about  2,500  feet,  and  as  a  matter  of 
couise  it  perfects  the  drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  country.  Now,  the  ordinary 
mining  company  could  not  have  run  that  tunnel  at  all.    It  cost  us  nearly  $700,000. 

Q.  Would  the  ordinary  mine,  standing  alone,  justify  the  running  of  that  tunnel  f — 
A.  No;  the  ordinary  mine  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  A  claim  600  by  1,500  feet  f— A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  aoes  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  have  on  smaller  mining 
enterprises!    Does  it  affect  them  at  allf — A.  I  dou"t  think  it  does. 

Q.  In  other  words,  such  a  combination  as  that  makes  a  product  that  does  not  come 
in  competition  with  anyone  to  any  great  extent f — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  There  is  always  an  open  market  and  every  man  gets  the  same  price  for  the 
product  at  the  smelters  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  only  the  combination  on  the  area  to  workf — A.  Yes;  with  this 
exception,  that  while  there  is  a  combination  of  smelters  the  smelters  may  fix  prices 
that  will  shut  out  the  small  miner. 

Q.  The  combination  of  smelters  is  another  proposition  altogether? — A.  They  may 
do  it.  They  are  dealing  with  the  product.  But  as  relates  to  the  product,  it  is  not 
disadvantageous,  and  possibly,  and  very  probably  in  many  districts,  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  because  while  these  large  companies  are  devoting  their  means,  where 
there  is  water  to  contend  with,  they  are  draining  the  entire  surrounding  country. 

(^.  The  whole  mountain? — A.  Yes;  thereby  enabling  the  man  with  a  small  mine, 
say  with  a  single  location,  to  go  on  with  impunity  and  sink  his  shaft  and  work  his 
mines.  That  is  the  case  with  us  up  there  now  at  Ontario.  We  have  enabled  every 
mine  around  us  to  work  without  ever  putting  a  pump  in. 
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Q.  Ib  it  not  quite  cnstomary  for  a  company  with  a  great  tannel  like  that  to  make 
arrangements  for  adjoining  minea  to  he  worked  through  that  tunnel f — A.  Often- 
times; yes.  We  mi^ht  have  made  sneh  an  arrangement  in  oar  case  with  adjoining 
mines,  but  at  the  time  we  commenced  the  tunnel  they  were  not  producing  and 
would  not  contribute,  as  they  didn't  luiow  whether  their  prospecting  would  justify 
them  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  what  is  called  the  smelter  trust  f — A.  Not  very ;  no. 

Q.  You  know  from  newspaper  report  and  general  talk  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  smelter  trust  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  in  the  greater  part  of  the  smelters  of  the  country  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  effect  that  has  had  on  mining? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  informed, 
I  don't  tnink  it  has  hurt  mining  enterprises. 

Q.  That  is,  in  Utahf — A.  Yes.    What  has  been  done  in  other  places  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  trust  takes  in  some  of  your  smelters  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  takes  in  7  or  8  in  Colorado — I  don't  know  Just  the  number — some  in  Omaha 
and  other  portions  of  the  country  f — ^A.  I  believe  it  takes  in  all  the  smelters  here — 
the  Germania,  Peunsylvania,  and  the  Hanauer.  They  are  the  only  3  live  smelters 
here. 

Q.  They  have  all  the  smelters  in  Colorado  that  they  could  get.  The  Gnegenheims 
have  one  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  one  in  Mexico  and  one  in  New  Jersev,  and  the  Argo 
works  in  Denver,  owned  by  Senator  Hill.  These  are  the  ones,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
are  out.  Now,  is  it  your  judgment  that  a  great  combination  like  that  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

Q.  You  believe  that  a  combination  of  that  kind  with  such  a  power,  placed  under 
one  management,  is  liable  to  be  abused f — A.  Liable  to  be  abused.   . 

Q.  Whoever  may  have  charge  of  itf— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  an  abuse  of  that  power;  what  wonld 
create  the  fear  in  your  mindf — A.  Well,  they  would  dictate  the  price  of  labor  at  their 
smelters;  they  would  dictate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  prices  they  would  pay  for  the 
ores  they  purchased.  It  always  leaves  them  in  a  position  to  discriminate,  as  they 
may  choose,  between  the  ore  producers — that  is,  discrimination  as  to  what  they  pay 
the  ore  producers.  They  might  be  able  to  close  some  mines  entirely  that  are  now 
running  at  small  profits. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  often  measures  the  margin  between  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany to  operate  or  shut  down  a  minef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  all  of  your  smelters  were  in  the  combine,  together  with  ours  in 
Colorado,  and  the  surrouuding  country,  and  your  smelters  got  into  difficulty  with 
their  employees,  and  in  this  difficulty  there  should  be  some  feeling  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  they  should  discharge  the  smelter  employees  in  Utah.  They  wonld  all  be 
under  the  same  management.  Suppose  the  disonarged  employees  then  went  over  to 
Colorado  hunting  work.  They  would  find  the  same  combine  there  and  the  same  in 
Omaha.  In  other  words,  does  not  a  combination  of  this  kind  destroy  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  f — A.  It  certainly  does. 

Q.  And  it  would  give  the  laborer  no  field  for  operation;  he  would  have  no  choice; 
he  would  either  have  to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  combination  or  go  out  of  the 
business  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  place  for  him  to  so  after  he  left  one  of  the  concerns  in  the 
trust? — A.  Not  only  would  it  apply  to  the  laborer  but  to  the  ordinary  producers. 

Q.  And  with  all  the  patrons;  if  they  left  the  State  of  Utah  and  came  to  Colorado 
there  they  would  have  to  deal  with  the  same  combine;  if  they  tried  to  go  to  Omaha, 
they  would  find  it  the  same  there ;  in  other  words,  you  can  not  get  away  from  itf — ^A. 
You  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Q.  In  other  words  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  competition  are  both  weeded 
out  and  destroyed  by  the  combine  f — A.  Yes.    It  is  a  very  dangerous  power. 

Q.  Would  it  not  also  have  a  tendency  to  dismantle  all  the  small  works? — A.  I 
think  it  would. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  dismantling  of  some  of  the  works  have  on  the  little 
communities  around  those  plants  and  the  homes  established  there  by  the  men  ? — A. 
It  wonld  simply  make  them  desolate,  because  the  values  would  be  gone  and  there 
would  be  no  further  occupation  there,  and  they  would  have  to  leave  these  homes 
and  seek  some  other  branch  of  employment. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  from  current  history  that  the  sugar  trust  and  oil  trust  have 
pursued  this  identical  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  where  they  had  these  little  outside  plants  they  dismantled  them  immedi- 
ately and  went  to  the  great  centers,  thus  congesting  the  population  in  the  great 
centers  and  destroying  the  communities  where  the  individual  plants  were  running. 
Now  do  you  think  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  to  congest  the  popu- 
lation in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  uijnry  that  could  beull 
them. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  inevitable  if  these  great  conoentrationa  so  on,  that  they 
must  further  congest  the  population  in  the  great  centers? — A.  I  thiuK  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  legislation  in  your  State  recently  known  as  the  8-hour  law ; 
will  you  give  us  your  judgment  of  that,  how  it  has  affected  capital  and  how  it  works 
with  labor f— A.  Well,  as  that  law  is  framed  in  Utah,  I  don't  think  it  affects  capital 
but  very  little,  because  it  particularly  appertains  to  mines  and  mining.  If  mines 
are  properly  manaeed  they  can  get  about  as  good  a  compensation  of  labor  from  8-hour 
men  as  they  can  it'om  lO-hour  men.  The  shift  that  goes  on  to-day  at  3  o'clock 
comes  off  to-night  at  11  o'clock ;  the  shift  that  goes  on  at  11  o'clock  takes  the  tools 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  that  are  in  the  breast  at  work. 

Q.  From  the  time  they  take  up  their  tools  f — A.  Yes.  The  time  begins  then,  and 
they  are  right  at  the  breast  at  work  when  they  change  shifts,  so  there  is  no  time 
lost  between  shifts. 

Q.  How  about  the  dinner  hourf — A.  They  are  generally  allowed  20  minutes. 

Q.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  employer  f — A.  It  comes  out  of  the  8  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  get  the  full  8  noursf — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  could  not  come  out  of  the  men  who  work  the  8-hour 
shifts?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  And  does  it  affect  the  men  beneficially  f — A.  I  think 
a  man  will  do  under  these  conditions  as  much  work  as  the  ordinary  man  will  do  on 
the  10-hour  shift. 

Q.  That  is,  he  gives  you  an  8-honr  stiokef — A.  He  gives  an  8-hour  stroke. 

(J.  Then  the  law  is  working  satisfactorily? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  Utah?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  State  in  the  Union  with  an  8-hour 
law? — A.  So  I  lyiderstand.  There  was  an  attempt  during  our  last  legislature  to 
apply  the  8-hour  system  to  men  working  upon  the  surface. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  did  it  fail? — A.  Because  it  was  not  considered  that 
working  upon  the  surface  was  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  either  life  or  limb.  It  is  a 
more  healtny  occupation  in  many  instances. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  there  any  overproductioa  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  or  any  other  minerals  you  produce  in  Utah? — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  There  is  a  readv  market? — A.  Ready  market  for  all  the  minerals  produced. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  the  industry  is  thriving? — A.  I  would  say  that  the  indus- 
try is  certainly  thriving. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  have  miners  in  Utah? — A.  The  wa^es  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent districts  or  localities;  in  some  districts  they  are  paying  $2.50  per  day  for  8 
hours  labor;  in  others  they  are  paying  $2.75  and  $3  per  day.  It  has  always  been 
my  opinion  that  wages  in  any  occupation  should  be  m  proportion  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  to  the  ability  of  the  man. 

Q.  It  makes  it  practically  the  sliding  scale? — A.  Yes;  it  makes  it  to  a  great  extent 
the  sliding  scale.  Now  we  are  paying  for  miners  $2.50  in  our  mine,  bntihey  are 
working  m  dry  stopes.  They  are  not  miners;  they  are  not  good  miners  at  all. 
Other  men  working  in  almost  the  same  stopes  are  getting  $2. 75 ;  others  that  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  bad  ground,  or  more  difficult  ground,  get  $3  per  day,  whQe 
Hhaft  men  engaged  in  sinking  shafts  receive  from  us  $3.50  per  day ;  first  because  it  is 
wet  ground  audmore  dangerous  and  really  harder  work.  It  takes  a  good  lust^'  man 
to  make  any  motion  in  a  shaft. 

Q.  You  have  not  a  uniform  scale  here  as  they  have  in  some  places? — A.  No:  I 
don't  believe  in  it;  I  believe  that  every  man  should  be  paid  for  what  he  does;  for 
what  he  is  compelled  to  do. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  has  on  the  man  himself?  For  instance,  your  men 
in  the  stope  get  $2.50,  and  seeing  those  right  in  front  of  them  getting  $2.75,  will  it 
not  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  try  and  work  up  to  the  men  who  are  getting  $2.75? — 
A.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  answer  you.  You  have  given  my  answer.  The 
man  himself  is  going  to  do  as  you  say,  try  to  work  up  so  that  he  can  secure  better 
wages  as  soon  us  he  can. 

Q.  It  seems  that  in  Colorado,  especially  around  Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville,  the 
uniform  wages  are  $2.50  for  surface  men,  $3  fur  inside  men,  and  in  Montana  $3.50  for 
underground  men  and  $3  for  outside  men,  and  in  the  Cobur  d'Alenes  $3.50  all 
around? — A.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  unions. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  through  the  union  and  union  alone  that  these  scales  were 
fixed? — A.  I  would  put  it  In  this  way:  I  think  the  unions  have  forced  that  scale  of 
wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  unions  here? — A.  No;  there  are  no  active  unions  that  I  know  of 
in  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  Utah  ? — A.  There  have  been  no  strikes  here 
for  about  20  years.  There  was  a  strike,  miuerH' strike,  in  southern  Utah  down  at 
Silver  Reaf.     That  is  the  only  strike  that  I  recall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  brought  about  that  strike? — A.  It  was  a  demand  lor  union 
wages,  if  I  recollect  rightly;  they  had  a  uuiou  down  tn  that  district. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  property  destroyed? — A.  I  think  there 
was,  and  two  or  three  mine  manafi^ers  were  e8corte«l  out  of  the  camp  under  threats 
of  being  killed.     Some  of  the  strikers  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  was  any  violence  to  persons  outside  of  that  you 
have  mentioned  in  that  strike t — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  snoh  a  thine  as  a  company  store  connected  with  the  mines  in  Utah 
generally  f — A.  I  have  understood  that  there  was  at  Tintic  one  or  two  company 
stores. 

Q.  Are  they  connected  with  metalliferous  or  coalmines? — A.  With  the  metalliferous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  system  of  operating  these  stores? — A.  I  do  not.  There  have 
been  no  company  stores  at  Park  City. 

Q.  They  are  not  very  usual  with  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Have  you  the  hospital  attachment?— A.  Yes. 

Q*  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  that  ffive  in  Utah? — A.  Very  good  satisfaction. 

Q.  Men  don't  seriously  complain  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment,  that  it  is  better  for  the  men? — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  better. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Because  if  they  get  sick  they  are  very  well  taken  care  of  at 
no  expeuse  to  themselves,  and  if  they  get  mutilated  in  any  way,  that  is  to  say,  any 
of  their  limbs  broken,  they  receive  the  best  medical  treatment  that  can  be  found, 
without  charge  to  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  they  usually  pay  $1  a  month,  don't  they? — A.  They  usually  pay  $1  a 
month :  but  beyond  that  they  are  at  no  expense. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  an  insurance  system  in  Utah? — A.  There  have  been 
several  insurance  companies,  called  accident  insurance  companies,  which  have 
insured  the  men;  but  in  my  district,  at  Park  City,  there  are  practically  no  accident 
insurance  companies  that  are  actively  at  work  just  now. 

Q.  I  understand  the  company  has  somethiug  like  your  hospital  system ;  that  $1 
per  month  is  taken  fi'om  each  man,  and  the  men  are  insured  against  accidents  up  to 
|5,000.  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  system  you  have  here? — A.  The  companies  sometimes 
insure  against  accident  to  the  men  without  expense  to  the  men  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  the  men  would  have  no  cause  to  complaiu  there?— A.  No  cause  for  com- 
plaint at  all. 

Q.  I  understand  in  different  places  they  hold  back  $1  to  the  man? — A.  To  pay  for 
accidents.  For  instance,  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  used  to  be  quite  active 
at  Park  City,  soliciting  insurance  from  individuals,  but  there  are  cases  where  they 
insure,  for  instance,  in  proportion  to  your  pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  Utah,  to  your  knowledge,  what  is  called  the  employers'  liability 
law? — ^A.  I  believe  there  is;  but  I  have  really  forgotten  whether  that  bill  was 
defeated  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  mine- inspection  law? — ^A.  Inspector  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  But  that  don't  apply  to  your  metalliferous  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  sanitary  or  personal  safety  laws  applying  to  the 
metalliferous  mines  here,  requiring  ventilation,  a  certain  amount  of  timbering, 
etc.? — A.  No. 

Q.  Those  things  naturally  go  with  an  inspection  law? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  miner  to-day  as  compared  with  10  or  15  years  a»?o — whether  it  is  improving? — 
A.  1  think  the  moral  and  social  condition  has  improved  very  much  in  the  past  15 
years. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  principally? — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  mining  districts  of  this  State  are  now  settled  by  a  more  substantial 
and  moral  class  of  men  than  the  ordinary  new  district.  When  a  new  district  is 
found,  there  is  generally  a  great  rush  to  that  district,  and  more  of  that  class  of  men 
who  are  fond  of  adventures  and  care  but  little  for  their  own  personal  standing  go 
into  the  new  districts  and  apply  any  kind  of  jugglery  in  order  to  get  a  foothold 
upon  ground  that  probably  has  been  properly  located  by  its  original  founders.  Also 
in  tht^  well-established  districts  morality  has  much  improved  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  common-school  system  and  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions, which  have  quite  an  influence  upon  the  population. 

Q.  You  have  good  schools  throughout  your  mining  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  miners'  children  attend  them  generally  ? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  miners  have  families? — A.  A  majority  of  the  miners  have 
families. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  trving  to  get  homes  of  their  own  ? — A.  Many  of  them  endeavor 
to  be  very  economical  m  order  to  enable  them  to  get  permanent  homes  outside  of  a 
mining  camp. 

Q.  A  mining  camp  is  not  always  considered  a  desirable  place  for  a  home ;  I  sup- 
pose they  prefer  to  get  down  in  the  valleys  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  speaking  some  time  ago  about  your  wage  scale  here.    Do  you 
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know  about  what  a  man  can  save  here  on  $2.50  per  day,  as  compared  with  what  he 
could  save  in  Butte,  Mont.,  or  Cripple  Creek  or  Leadville,  Colo.,  on  a  higher  wage  of 
$3  or  $3.50  per  day  f — A.  I  think  a  man  can  save  as  much  money  here. 

Q.  Please  explain  that  so  that  anyone  reading  this  would  understand  it. — A.  I 
think  a  man  can  save  as  much  money  here  on  $2.50  per  day  as  he  can  in  Butte  <m 
$3.50  per  day,  and  those  getting  $3  a  day  here  I  think  are  very  much  better  off  than 
those  getting  $3.50  per  day  in  Butte,  because  they  get  their  living  much  cheaper. 
Farm  products  can  be  secured  at  considerably  less  here  than  at  Butte.  And  I  also 
think  that  the  miners  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  more  generally  economical 
than  those  at  Butte  or,  for  instance,  in  the  Ccenr  d'Alenes — that  is,  from  the  infor- 
mation I  have.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  C(Bur  d'Alenes  from  information,  as  I  have 
not  been  there,  but  I  have  been  in  Butte  very  often.  As  an  illustration,  I  paid  my 
men  in  the  tunnel  $3.50  per  day,  and  the  pusher  on  each  shift  got  $4. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  What  is  the  pusher  f— A.  The  foreman,  though  you  can  not 
call  him  a  laborer.  You  see  there  would  be  three  shifts  and  one  pusher  to  each  shift. 
These  men  had  to  wear  gum  boots,  coats,  and  hats,  and  had  to  take  care  of  that 
themselves.  A  gum  coat  costs  about  $9.  That  is  the  cheapest.  They  send  to  Chi- 
ago  and  get  them,  and  give  them  to  the  men  at  cost.  We  frequently  had  them 
brought  out  by  express.  The  miner  always  contends  that  it  costs  him  50  cents  per 
day  for  his  ^um  suit— that  the  average  cost  is  50  cents  a  day— but  I  don't  believe  it 
is  that  much. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  we  have  not  asked  you  about  that  occurs  to  you  that  would 
bear  upon  any  of  these  subjects f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  many  farmers  working  in  the  mines,  comparatively  f  — A.  Farmers' 
boys,  yes. 

Q.  Farmers  themselves,  proper — men  who  come  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  while 
and  then  go  back  to  the  farms  t — A.  They  frequently  do  that. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  such  employees  in  the  mines  f — A.  Yes;  quite 
a  good  many. 

Q.  They  are  not  fully  skilled,  then,  are  theyf — A.  No,  they  are  not;  and  they 
generally  get  the  lower  wage  until  they  are  skilled. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  tnat  thert)  was  no  organization  of  miners  in  this  State f — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  union  at  Tark  City,  but  it  never  accomplished 
any  prominence,  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  anywhere  near  the  majority 
of  the  miners  to  join  the  union.  I  don't  think  over  one-third  of  them  joined  the 
union. 

Q.  Would  you  give  your  reasons,  as  yon  believe,  why  there  is  no  such  organization 
in  this  State,  the  miners  being  thoroughly  organized  in  the  adjoining  States f — ^A. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish  unions  in  different  mining  camps  in 
this  State,  but  they  have  failed,  and  my  belief  is  that  miners  here  generally  look 
upon  unions  in  this  light;  that  they  are  promoted  by  parties  working  in  their  indi- 
vidual interests  more  than  for  the  common  interest  of  the  organized  miners — that 
is,  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  a  class  of  men  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work  of  establishing  unions,  hoping  to  become  officers  of  these  unions,  or  patrolmen 
in  one  sense,  to  enable  them  to  get  a  salary  which  would  be  much  larger  than  the 
miner  gets  himself  and  without  any  labor.  In  other  words,  they  are  generally  pro- 
moted by  a  class  of  men  who  make  their  living  by  their  wits,  I  think — a  majority  of 
them. 

Q.  Looking  over  the  broad  field  of  labor  and  noting  the  many  instances  of  success- 
ful organization  in  various  industries,  would  you  say  that  is  generally  true? — ^A.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Take  the  typographical  union,  for  instance,  which  is,  it  is  true,  thoroughly 
organized  in  all  of  the  States,  do  you  think  it  would  apply  to  that  organization? 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  posted  at  all  upon  that,  but  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  $100,000  or  $500,000  or  $1,000,000 invested  in  mining  in  the  State  of  Utah 
^ield  as  large  a  return  as  the  same  amount  in  Colorado  or  the  CoBur  d'Alenee  f  Is  the 
investment  as  safe  and  would  it  yield  as  large  a  return? — A.  To  your  first  question 
I  would  say  it  would  be  owing  to  how  the  investment  was  made. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  give  your  opinion  in  regard  to  it.— A.  I  think  the  chances 
for  the  investment  of  capital  are  just  as  good  in  either  Colorado  or  Montana. 

Q.  Are  the  operators  as  able  to  pay  as  good  wages  as  operators  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  for  instance f — A.  I  think  they  are.  As  I  have  said  before,  however,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  conditions.  One  mine  mi^ht  be  able  to  pay  $3  per  dav ;  another 
mine  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  could  not  pay  it,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
$3  per  day  they  would  have  to  close  down. 

Q.  If,  speaking  generally,  they  are  able  to  pay  as  good  wages  as  they  are  in  Colo- 
rado and  do  not  pay  such  wages,  is  it  probal)le  that  that  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
miners  being  organized  in  Colorado  and,  being  unorganized  here,  not  demanding 
greater  wages?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  it  makes  no  difference.  We  have 
many  applications  for  work  from  miners  who  have  come  from  Colorado,  and  when 
we  haye  any  work  to  give  them  they  go  at  it  without  any  reluctance  or  demurrer. 
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Q.  Union  men  or  non-nnion  men  from  Colorado? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Colorado  unions  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  organization  is  as  beneficial  and  necessary  for  the  working- 
man  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist,  and  that  if  organization  is  going  on  iu  capital  it  is 
necessary  for  the  laboring  man  to  organize  to  protect  his  rights  f — A.  I  would 
approve  of  it  if  properly  conducted. 

Q.  Speaking  of  their  being  properly  conducted,  yon  mean  attend  to  their  own 
business  and  attempt  to  regulate  their  hours  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  have  some  voice  m  the  fixing  of  the  wage  for  which  they  shall  work? — 
A.  Well,  yes,  in  one  sense.  Now,  as  an  illustration,  I  will  say  that  the  Homestake,  m 
the  Black  Hills,  has  been  paying  their  miners  $3.50  per  day  for  years,  while  the 
Deadwood  Terra,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  closed  down,  the  ores  being  of  such 
a  low  grade  that  it  would  not  justify  them  in  working  ic  at  that  price.  After  that 
mine  laid  idle  lor  a  time,  of  course  the  outside  world  said,  ''  Why  don't  you  open 
your  mine,  and  why  don't  you  go  on  working?"  and  it  says  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  not  knowing  exactly  the  financial  conditions  of  atifairs,  because  companies, 
like  individuals,  to  a  great  extent,  don't  care  to  publish  their  financial  condition. 
Well,  the  owners  and  nianagerM  of  the  Deadwood  Terra  mine  made  a  proposition  to  the 
men  that  they  could  go  to  work ;  that  they  would  start  work  in  the  mine  at  $3  per 
day,  and  when  they  found  ore  enough  to  justify  it  they  would  renew  the  old  wages 
of  *]^.r)0  per  day.  They  had  no  troiu^le  at  all  with  filling  the  mine  with  all  the  men 
they  wanted.  While  others  were  working  almost  within  sight  of  them  and  getting 
$3.50  per  day  they  were  working  for  $3  per  day  and  were  doing  just  as  good  work, 
I  am  tuld.  Sometimes  the  mine  would  look  brighter  and  the  company  would  do  a 
great  business,  and  the  next  month  things  would  look  dark  again,  until  at  last  it 
closed  down  and  has  been  closed  down  since.  It  has  been  closed  down  during  the 
past  year,  and  has  not  worked  at  all  because  the  mine  could  not  even  stand  that 
rate.  *  They  continued  the  work  until  their  surplus  was  cut  down  to  a  very  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  closed  the  mine  down.  I  think  they  have  only  $15,000  as 
a  surplus  now,  and  they  had  ^0,000  or  $60,000,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  combination  of  capital  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  industrial  world ;  tne  combinations  known  as  trusts  ? — A.  I  fear  the  results. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  men  vho  organize  labor  unions. 
Do  you  have  an  equally  poor  opinion  of  the  men  who  organize  the  industries  into 
one  great  combination,  and  of  the  overcapitalization  of  such  concoms  generally? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  disapprove  of  the  labor  organizations  as  now  organized ;  could  you 
state  what  form  of  organization  for  laboring  men  would  meet  with  your  approval? — 
A.  Well  it  would  require  considerable  thought  to  answer  that  question  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration.  I  don't  feel  competent  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  You  state  it  as  your  belief  that  the  men  who  now  work  8  hours  and  who  for- 
merly worked  10  hours,  perform  as  much  labor  in  the  8  hours  as  they  did  in  10? — A. 
I  think  so:  it  is  as  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  believe  that  so  far  as  your  employees  are  concerned? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
that  of  a  certain  clads  of  work — undergronnd  miners.  Now,  to  illustrate,  we  have 
never  worked  less  than  42  men  since  we  closed  down.  We  closed  down  our  mill 
entirely.  It  took  84  men  to  man  the  mill.  Since  that  time,  2  years  ago  this  August, 
we  have  relied  upon  that  portion  of  the  mine  that  carried  more  or  less  lead  product 
with  the  silver  product,  and  it  has  enabled  us  to  sell  the  ores  to  smelters  to  an 
eiiually  good  advantage  and  in  many  instances  better  than  we  could  have  reduced 
them  in  the  mill ;  therefore  we  have  a  little  more  than  made  expenses  during  the 
past  2  years  we  have  mined,  besides  keeping  the  mine  in  good  repair  and  condition 
to  be  ready  to  start  with  a  full  force  at  any  time.  We  worked  8-hour  men,  and  until 
lately  we  only  worked  two  shifts.  We  allowed  the  men  ho  much  time  for  their 
lunch — 20  minutes  is  the  general  time  allowed.  The  morning  shift  would  go  on,  and 
when  their  time  would  come  to  go  off  the  second  shift  would  come  and  go  on,  taking 
the  tools  right  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first  shift,  which  would  be  at  the  breast  of 
stupe;  therefore  there  was  no  time  lost  to  the  employee  in  traveling  from  point  to 
point.  We  have  the  8-hour  law  in  our  place  and  it  only  applies  to  the  time  tnat  they 
are  actually  at  work.  If  a  man  lives  some  distance  from  the  mine  and  gets  up  a  little 
late  iu  the  morning  and  has  to  walk  very  fast  to  get  to  the  mine  in  time,  he  is  prac- 
tically exhausted  when  he  gets  to  the  mine  and  is  in  no  condition  to  go  to  work.  As 
it  used  to  be,  under  the  10-honr  system,  they  would  be  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft 
ready  to  go  down,  and  the  time  counted  from  the  time  the  whistle  blew  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  would  start  down  the  shaft  when  the  whistle  blew,  and  the  time  counted 
from  then  until  they  came  out.  They  would  be  allowe<l  an  hour  at  noon  and  would 
come  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  made  it  10  hours.  Now  the  time  lost  in 
getting  from  point  to  point  is  not  counted  at  all.  Under  the  8-hour  system  they 
actually  work  8  hours  at  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  or  stope,  or  wherever  they  are  at 
work. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  miners  of  Utah  have  an  amhition  to  show  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  exceptional  favor  which  they  have  in  regard  to  hours  hy  doing  as  much 
work  in  8  hours  as  they  did  in  10  hours? — A.  I  think  it  stimuhites  men  to  do  a  good, 
honest  8  hours' Avork.  My  foreman  tells  me  that  they  don't  lind  men  asleep  up  in 
the  dry  stopes  as  they  used  to,  or  lounging  around  '*  smoking  the  pipe  a  hit/'  as  the 
Cornishmen  say,  as  they  used  to.  There  are  many  ways  the  miners  can  kill  time  if 
they  want  to.  The  foreman  is  required  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  and  they  are 
more  particular  and  more  stringent  in  their  demands  than  they  used  to  he,  and  every 
miner  knows  very  well  if  he  is  caught  loaiing  in  any  manner  that  he  will  get  his 
time.  The  advantage  of  the  8-hour  system  has  heen  given  to  him  and  he  should  not 
ahuse  it. 

Q.  What  nationality  predominates  in  your  mine? — A.  We  have  a  general  mixture. 

Q.  Are  there  more  Americans  than  there  are  miners  of  all  other  nationalities? — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  are  foreigners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  would  you  rate  that  foreign  per  cent?  Italians  first,  northern 
Europe  people  first,  or  English,  Irish,  or  Cornishmen  first? — A.  I  would  say  Irish- 
Americans  were  first. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  morr  Irish  than  any  other  foreign  element? — A.  Yes;  more 
Irish  than  any  other  foreigners.    I  would  take  the  Irish  and  Scandinavians. 

Q.  No  Italians? — A.  None  at  all.     I  have  had  at  dififerent  times  quite  a  numher. 

Q.  Does  the  American  make  as  good  a  miner  as  a  foreigner? — A.  Equally  as  good, 
I  think. 

Q.  Has  he  any  advantage  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  insti- 
tutions and  people? — A.  No  material  advantage. 

Q.  All  things  considered,  you  would  prefer  the  American  miner? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  plenty  of  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Judge  Bell  spoke  to  you  ahout  the  war  having  drafted  so  many  men  in  the 
service  that  it  had  some  appreciable  efiect  on  the  labor  market,  and  you  stated  you 
had  a  population  of  250,000  or  more  in  Utah  and  about  400  altogether  went  to  the 
war  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  service.  I  suppose  the  400  men  were  drawn  from 
shops,  factories,  offices,  farms,  and  mines  in  numbers  about  equally  proportioned? — 
A.  About  equally  proportioned,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Such  a  number  going  from  the  State  of  Utah  would  not  make  any  appreciable 
difiereuee  in  the  labor  market,  would  it? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Still  you  say  you  havemoro  men  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  5  yetirs  in 
the  general  mining  industry  of  the  State? — A.  I  think  there  is;  yes.  I  think  there 
are  more  men  employed. 

Q.  Which  would  indicate  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  silver  was  demonetized  and  silver  mining  became  unprofitable  did  that 
stimulate  development  and  miniug  of  other  metals? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Gold  and  copper? — A.  Yes;  gold,  copper,  and  lead. 

Q.  You  think  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  these f— A.  Ytss;  for  the  first  year  or 
two  mining  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  here  and  until  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lead. 
The  advance  in  the  jjrice  of  lead  made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
old  mines  and  the  opening  of  the  newer  ones.  For  instance,  if  you  get  ores  that 
will  go  only  about  10  per  cent  lead,  that  amounts  to  about  $8  per  ton,  and  that  assists 
very  much  in  the  production. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  miners  should  have  1  day  of  rest  out  of  7? — A.  Well,  I 
believe  it  is  better  that  they  should  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  condi- 
tion if  they  were  allowed  a  day  of  recreation  like  men  in  other  avocations? — A.  As 
a  general  rule  I  think  it  would,  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  governed  by  local 
surroundings  and  conditions.  If  the  saloons,  dance  halls,  and  gambling  houses  are 
open,  as  formerly  has  been  the  case,  then  the  miners  would  be  better  at  work,  but  if 
they  are  closed  and  the  miners  can  go  to  church  or  get  any  kind  of  recreation  that 
would  not  be  an  injury  to  them  physically,  then  it  would  certoiinly  be  very  much 
better  for  them  and  for  the  works  where  they  are  employed,  because  they  would  be 
able  to  go  to  work  Monday  morning  refreshed  and  able  to  do  better  work. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  has  to  toil  every  day  in  the  year  it  has  a  tendenc,i;  to 
brutalize  him  and  coarsen  him  and  drive  him  to  drink? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that. 
I  don't  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  drive  a  man  to  drink.  Now,  take  it  in  my  own 
case;  I  have  never  worke<l  men  in  my  mine  on  Sunday  only  w^here  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  mills  running.  For  instance,  if  they  were  a  little  short  of  ore  it  might  be 
necessary  to  work  quite  a  full  force,  but  generally  the  men  are  laid  off  on  Sunday. 

Q.  As  a  principle,  then,  you  believe  the  men  should  have  1  day's  rest  in  7  ? — A.  Yes; 
I  believe  in  the  principle  of  1  day's  rest  in  7.  However,  it  would  not  do  to  shut 
down  a  mill,  because  it  would  cost  nearly  2  days'  work  to  shut  down  a  mill  and  then 
start  it  up  again,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  smelters.    It  takes  a  long  time  to 
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get  them  heated  np  again,  and  men  working  in  these  capacities  are  obliged  to  work 
Sandays;  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  men  to  take  their  places  and  give  them 
time  for  rest. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  the  snbstitnte  system  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  for  certain  places, 
where  we  mnst  have  a  man  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  any  miner  put  on  a  substitate  to  do  his  workf — A.  No,  unless  the  mine  or 
mill  foreman  approves. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  what  are  tlie  influences  that  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  8  hour  law  in  Utah? — A.  Well,  tiie  miners  generally  advocated  it,  and 
tlie  mine  owners  as  a  rule  concluded  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  it  a  while  and  see 
how  it  would  operate^  and  by  not  opposing  it  in  the  legislature  let  it  become  a  law. 
They  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  unions  and  strikes  and  any 
amount  of  disturbances  among  that  class  of  men. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  8-hour  principle  was  planted  in  the  platforms  of  the 
political  parties  in  this  State  without  very  much  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines? — A.  It  was  flrst  agitated  by  the  workers  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Generally  tbrou|rhont  the  State? — A.  Not  very  generally.  It  was  really  agi- 
tated more  from  Tintic  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Just  one  place?— A.  I  don't  think  it  was  agitated  in  Park  City  at  that  time. 
They  had  tbeir  committees  of  miners  to  appear  before  the  legislature. 

Q.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  giving  the  legislature  the 
power  to  enact  such  a  law,  which  was  adoptei'  prior  to  this  time,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  the  agitation  of  the  miners  for  a  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes;  it 
had  been  talked  of  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
suggest? — A.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I  fear  the  result  that  may  follow  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts,  the  combination  of  mines  and  smelters,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  national  legislation  upon  that  subject.  I  believe  there  would  be  no  great 
danger  here  immediately,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  bring  about  a  Tittle 
more  infringement  than  there  has  been  upon  the  employees  of  the  mining  districts, 
and  it  will  tend,  as  yon  have  suggested,  to  anarchy  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
result  of  that  time  can  only  tell.  While  I  believe  that  capital  should  have  all  the 
necessary  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to,  and  that  the  man  that  invests  his  money 
should  have  all  proper  protection  for  his  investments,  I  believe  at  the  same  time 
capital  should  not  be  entitled  to  impose  too  largely  upon  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  method  that  was  adopted  in  valuing  these  smelters  that  sold 
ont  to  the  trust? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  indirectly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  charged  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  cost  to 
duplicate  them? — A.  Yes,  I  know  that.  These  smelters  were  sold,  some  of  them,  for 
twice  or  three  times  the  value  of  them.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  stock-jobbing  opera- 
tion. 

Q.  Well,  will  it  not  be  the  inclination  of  that  trust  to  try  to  make  the  miner  pay 
for  it  by  a  dividend  on  the  entire  capital? — A.  Yes,  that  is  Just  the  point  I  have 
feared  all  the  time.     If  they  do  that,  it  is  going  to  make  trouble. 

Q.  In  examining  the  men  who  created  the  sugar  trust,  the  men  themselves  swore 
that  their  stock  represents  more  for  ^ood  will  and  name,  and  influence  of  name,  than 
the  value  of  the  property  itself;  for  instance,  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  that  the  name  of 
his  Arm  wae  worth  more  than  all  the  plants  put  together,  and  that  they  put  into 
the  trust  the  value  of  their  trademarks  and  value  of  the  business  they  had  built  u]), 
and  that  really  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  made  up  of  that  fictitious  value. 
Is  it  your  idea'  that  the  smelter  concern  is  built  up  the  same  way  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q. *The  men  said,  ''We  have  a  business  and  a  reputation,  and  if  you  want  this 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  it?" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  capital  will  be  expected  to  earn  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  flcti- 
tious  value  as  well  as  the  actual  stock,  from  the  miner?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  only  that,  but  a  number  of  plants  will  be  dismantled  and  thrown  away, 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  earnings  omthis  worthless  stock  also? — A.  That  is  so.  For 
instance,  in  this  valley  there  were  three  active  smelters,  the  Hanauer,  the  Germania, 
and  the  Pennsylvania;  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hanauer  shut  ddwn  for  a  time, 
but  I  believe  the  Pennsylvania  started  up  again.  The  Hanauer  plant  is  still  closed 
down ;  that  is,  it  is  closed  unless  it  started  very  recently. 

Q.  That  threw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  men? — A.  While  it  was  in 
rnnning  condition  it  was  certainly  a  far  greater  benefit,  not  only  to  tho  employees, 
but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  was  a  little  settlement  built  up  around  thoso  smelters? — A. 
Around  each  of  them. 

Q.  Men  built  th(*ir  homes  there,  intending  to  make  themsolvcH  a  ]>art  of  the  insti- 
tution?— A.  Were  a  part  of  the  institution.' 

Q.  And  that  ma<le  a  better  citizen,  made  a  belter  employee,  and  he  built  his  home 
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with  the  undeTBtandiiig  that  it  was  to  be  a  permaDent  institntion  and  that  he  would 
become  a  part  of  it.  Now,  the  shnttinff  down  of  the  plant  would  squeeze  the  value 
out  of  his  premises  f — A.  Yes.  He  has  built  a  comfortable  little  home,  and  has  ^ood 
schools  to  send  his  children  to,  and  now  he  will  have  to  leave. 

Q.  Does  that  not  have  a  tendencv  to  engender  bad  feeliuffs  and  bad  ideas  relative 
to  his  Government? — A.  It  oertainly  does.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  him  immoral  and,  perhaps,  to  apply  the  torch. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  about  combinations  and  your  fear  of  them, 
would  you  be  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
power  so  that  they  would  have  the  absolute  power  of  preventing  freight  discrimi- 
tionsf — A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  know  Senator  Hill,  of  Colorado,  as  I  believe  Judge  Bell  has  told  you,  fears 
that  his  company  may  be  forced  to  the  wall  through  freight  discriminations? — ^A.  No, 
he  didn't  tell  me  that;  I  inferred  it  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  endowed  with 
power  to  prevent  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  I  undoubtedly  would;  I  think  it 
should  be  done. 

Q.  You  would  also  like  to  see  laws  enacted  preventing  the  overcapitalization  of 
corporations? — A.  Yes;  I  have  the  opinion  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  a  corporation  which  is  such  aprotitable  concern  that  it  earns 
dividends  of  30  or  40  ]>er  cent  should  be  allowed  to  water  its  stock  so  that  it  appar- 
ently makes  only  5  or  6  or  8  j^r  cent? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  principle.  At  the 
same  time  they  would  all  do  it  if  thev  could. 

Q.  In  Germany  no  man  is  permitted  to  sell  his  products  at  a  price  below  the  cost 
of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  rival  out  of  business.  Do  you  believe 
that  would  be  a  good  principle  to  incorporate  in  the  laws  of  this  country? — A.  Yes. 
While  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  the  man  you  are  driving  out  of  business,  yet 
for  a  time  others  would  profit  by  it — that  is,  the  producers.  While  they  would  profit 
by  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  ii^ustice  to  the  commercial  world  and  such  a  thing 
should  not  be  done  or  tolerated. 

Q.  The  opponents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  say  they  can  do  a  business  at  a 
profit  in  Germany,  because  the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  any  other  company  would 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  business.  If  these  three  propositions  that  I  have  brought  up 
and  which  yon  approve  should  be  adopted  by  the  nation  and  States,  tfaat  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  control  the  trusts? — A.  I  think  they  might  be.  They  would  cer- 
tainly be  good  as  a  leverage  upon  them  to  hold  them  down  within  some  bounds  of 
respectability  at  all  events.  Whether  it  would  accomplish  the  result  in  full  or  not, 
of  course  I  could  not  tell. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utar,  AugtaU  S,  1899, 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  RICHARD  H.  TERHUNE. 

Mining  engineer  and  metaUurgiglj  Salt  Lake  CUy,  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  3,  1899,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Terhune  was  sworn,  and 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  oi  inquiry  on  mining  being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  What  is  j^our  name? — A.  Richard  H.  Terhune,  Salt 
Lake  City;  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — A.  Twenty  years,  in  lead 
smelting. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Utah? — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Please  state  whether  the  mining  industr^is  prosperous  or  otherwise? — A.  Very 
prosperous. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  the  industry  compare  now  with  20  years  ago,  when 
you  came  here? — A.  It  is  very  much  more  advanced. 

Q.  How  does  the  earning  capacity  compare  to-day  with  the  past? — A.  Very  much 
greater. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  labor  to-day  as  compared  with  20  years  ago? — A.  Its 
remuneration  was  greater  in  the  smelting  industry  then  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  mining? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  it  was  in  mining. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  smelter  industry? — A.  Twenty 
years. 

Q.  W^hat  smelter  did  you  operate  during  that  time? — A.  I  operated  the  Hanauer 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
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Q.  You  say  the  wages  in  the  smelters  were  greater  some  years  ago  than  at  the 
present  timer — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  were  the  living  expenses  a  few  years  ago  as  compared  with  the  present? — 
A.  They  were  also  higher. 

Q.  How  d  >  the  net  earnings  and  net  savings  of  the  smelter  laborers  to-day  compare 
with  10  or  15  years  ago? — A.  Under  the  8-hour  law  the  net  savings  are  a  little  less. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  8-hour  system?— A.  Since  June  1,  1896.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  were  working  on  the  12-hour  system. 

Q.  When  you  changed  from  12  hours  to  8  hours,  what  change  was  made  in  the 
wiuses? — A.  Your  question  is  fully  answered  in  this  table;  it  is  quite  complex. 

Q.  You  just  make  that  your  answer? — A.  Yes;  the  table  presents  the  scale  before 
January  1,  1894,  when  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made;  the  scale  after  the 
reduction  of  January  1,  1894,  and  the  scale  under  the  8- hour  law,  June  1,  1896, 
embracing  14  kinds  of  labor.    The  table  is  made  out  for  each  occupation. 

The  table  above  described  follows : 

Rates  of  vxtges,  Uanauer  Smelting  WorkSj  Utah. 


Occupation. 


Crushermen 

Roastflremen 

Roast  helpers 

Blast  furnace  feeders. 

Furnacemen 

Furnace  helpers 

Laborers 

Suppliers 

Teamsters 

Night  foreman 

Day  foreman 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helper  . . . 
Dump  foreman 


Before  10  x)er  cent 
reductionof 
Jan.  1, 1894. 


$8  per  12  horns.... 
S2.D0  per  12  hours , 
S2.25  per  12  hours , 

$3  per  12  hours 

93  per  12  hours 

S2.25  per  12  hours 
91.76  per  10  hours 
92.25  per  12  hours , 
92.25  per  10  hours . 
$iM  per  12  hours , 
9160  per  month . . . 
.94.25  per  10  hours , 
92.25  per  10  hours , 
92.50  per  10  hours , 


After  10  per  cent 
reduction  of 
Jan.  1,  1894. 


92.70  per  12  hours . 
92.25  per  12  hours . 
92.25  per  12  hours . 
92.70  per  12  hours . 
92.70  per  12  hours . 
92.25  j)er  12  hours . 
91 .575  per  10  hours 
92.025  per  12  hours 
92.25  per  10  hours . 
94.05  per  12  hours . 
9144  per  month  ... 

94  per  10  hours 

92.25  per  10  hours . 
92.25  per  10  hours. 


Under  8-hour  law, 
June  1, 1896. 


92.40  per  8  hours. 
91.66per8houi:B. 
91 .50  per  8  hours. 
92  per  8  hours. 
^  per  8  hours. 
91.50  per  8  hours. 
91.40  per  8  hours. 
91.50  per  8  hours. 
92.25  per  10  hours. 
93.25  per  8  hours. 
9144  per  month. 
94  per  10  hours. 
91.75  per  10  hours. 
^25  per  10  hours. 


Q.  What  was  the  net  reduction  on  your  pay  roll? — A.  The  net  reduction  of  the 
labor  was  about  23  per  cent,  and  the  net  increase  of  the  pay  roll  was  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  The  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  was  about  10  per  cent? — A.  About  10  per 
cent. 

Q.  Did  the  8-hour  law  affect  the  smelter  detrimentally?— A.  No. 

Q.  Please  explain,  then,  how  you  can  pay  10  per  cent  more  than  imder  the  old 
regime? — A.  The  improved  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Q.  Then  you  get  better  labor  with  the  short  work  day  than  with  the  long? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  aid  the  shorter  work  day  affect  the  men? — A.  It  affected  them  very  favor- 
ably as  reeards  health  and  efficiency,  and  I  think  moral  standing  also. 

Q.  Do  the  men  prefer  the  shorter  work  day  with  the  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in 
wage^ — A.  Yes;  tnere  was  a  general  preference;  no  hostility  to  the  legislation  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  other  employees  not  then  engage<l? — A.  It  absorbed 
I)erhaps  30  per  cent  more  men. 

Q.  Then  it  gave  more  employment,  distributed  the  work  better,  and  used  up  the 
idle  increment  always  obtaining  about  the  works? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  average  days  per  month  under  the  8-hour  system  compare  with 
that  under  the  12  hour? — A.  Having  inspected  the  pay  rolls  before  and  after,  I  think 
it  increased  the  number  of  days  about  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  The  men  are  able  to  put  in  mo^  days? — A.  Yes;  about  25  per  cent  more  days. 

Q.  Then  they  do  pretty  near  the  same  amount  of  work  per  month  as  before? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  better  distributed  through  the  town?— A.  Yes.  The  hours  were  less, 
but  that  was  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  greater  number  of  days  of  labor 
performed. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  his  compensation  per  day  was  less,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  earned  probably  nearly  as  much  as  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason  ofgetting  in  more  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  say  of  the  benefits  of  the  8-hour  work  day  generally?— A. 
I  would  say  that  they  are  very  great,  especially  to  the  employees,  to  tlieir  families,  and 
indirectly  to  the  stan  of  the  concern,  who  are  dealuig  witn  a  better  and  more  satisfied 
element. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy)  .  Of  benefit  to  the  community  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  what  effect  has  it  on  the  race? — A.  To  the  human  race  I  would  say  it  was 
highly  beneficial.     Shorter  hours  of  manual  labor  give  increased  time  for  recreation. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  employer  of  labor  has  not  suffered? — A.  I  would  say 
that  he  has  not  suffered. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  an^  change  it  has  been  to  his  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  em- 
ployees?— A.  I  would  say  it  was  generally  beneficial  to  the  welfare  and  moral  stand- 
mg  of  the  community,  aclding  to  the  steacly  citizens,  and  adding  to  the  healthfulnees 
of  the  community. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  12  hours  is  too  long? — A.  Entirely  too  long,  especially 
so  in  smelters  and  kindre<l  pursuits. 

Q.  What  is  exceptional  in  smelting  and  in  mining  that  would  permit  such  a  law  to 
be  passed  and  make  it  in  a  measure  a  sanitary  law? — A.  Arsenic,  sulphur,  and  lead. 

Q.  Those  are  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workman  both  in  mines  and  in 
smelters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  smelters  are  run  with  lead  as  a  flux? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  improvement  in  recent  years  for  consuming  the  fumes? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  the  health  of  the  men? — A.  It  has  made  it  practicable  to 
operate  our  works,  which  under  the  old  system  would  Iw  impossible. 

Q.  Do  vou  expect  other  improvement  on  that  line? — A.  I  do;  I  r^ard  it  as  an  appro- 
priate field  of  legislative  inouiry. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  has  affected  the  miners?--A.  Under  the  general  law  of 
increased  time  for  recreation  and  diminished  exposure  to  poison,  it  is  favorable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mine  owner  gets  practically  as  much  work  out  of  the  miner  in 
8  hours  as  he  formerly  did  in  10? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Increased  satisfaction  of  the  miner,  adding 
of  recreation,  and  a  general  conviction  of  the  recognition  of  his  rights  by  the  com- 
munity, recognition  of  the  individual  rights  of  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual,  if  a  man  is  going  to  take  a  very  long  journey,  that  he  will  start 
off  at  a  slow  pace,  and  if  he  is  going  to  take  a  very  short  journey  he  will  start  off  on 
a  brisk  pace? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  if  a  man  is  going  to  work  8  hours  he  will  adopt  an  8-hour 
stroke?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  If  he  is  going  to  work  longer  hours  he  will  prepare  for  the  longer  stay  by  slow- 
ing his  stroke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  conviction  of  mine  owners  generally,  that  they  can  get  practically  as 
much  work  in  the  8-hour  system  as  under  the  10? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  especially  of 
those  I  have  conversed  with. 

Q.  You  have  conversed  generally  with  mine  owners? — A.  Yes,  and  in  general 
industries  as  well.  The  diminished  manual  lalwr  promotes  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  tends  to  quicken  the  men's  physical  exertion.  Under  that  law  a  man 
whose  mind  is  developed  by  recreation  and  study  has  a  quicker  physical  action;  more 
so  than  a  man  with  a  slow  and  undevel(>pe<l  mind. 

(2.  In  other  wonls,  a  well-develoiXHl  intellect  directs  the  muscular  force  better  than 
an  undeveloped? — A.  I  think  so,  it  you  make  a  physiological  study  of  it. 

Q.  And  intelligent  labor  is  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer? — A.  Yes.  The 
value  of  the  skilled  operators  and  lalx)rers  in  mining  and  metal lufgv  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, and  certainly  the  mind  is  quickened  by  shorter  hours  of  physical  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  of  the  employees  of  Utah  that  they  are  improving  their 
intellectual  or  moral  condition? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  To  the  entrance  of  their  children  in  the 
public  schools,  to  the  cheaper  price  of  literature,  and  more  time  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, especially  in  the  case  of  mining  and  smelting. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  and  smelting  men  generally  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools? — A.  Yes.  ♦ 

Q.  The  public  schools  are  very  efficient  in  Utah,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes;  very.high 
standard. 

Q.  Do  the  banker,  mine  owner,  merchant,  real  estate  man,  and  other  citizens  send 
their  children  to  the  same  schools? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  educated  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  result  of  a  generation  educated,  as  they  are, 
in  the  same  scK(K)ls  coming  face  to  face  in  their  youth;  will  there  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  way  of  efficiency  in  life  and  general  citizenship? — A.  It  will  develop 
a  cl()s<»r  relationship  l)etween  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

(}  Will  it  not  bring  the  extremes  more  closely  together?— A.  Yes;  if  your  ques- 
tion aims  at  the  industrial  effect,  I  would  say  it  would  be  beneficial.    It  will  shorten 
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the  hours  of  lahor  and  give  them  more  time  for  phyedcal  and  mental  recreation, 
stimulate  invention,  and  perhaps  reduce  the  compensation  of  lahor  hy  its  tendency. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  vour  judgment  that  where  all  these  children  are  educated 
toother  and  brought  face  to  face  and  competing  in  studies,  the  miners'  and  laborers' 
child  often  surpassing  that  of  the  banker  and  merchant  and  mine  owner — does  it  not 
mean  a  mutual  respect,  and  won't  it  eventually  result  in  a  great  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor? — A.  That  will  surely  be  its  tendency. 

Q.  Would  you  not  sav  that  the  present  generation  has  advantages  over  the  past 
that  can  not  be  measured,  by  reason  of  our  public-school  system? — ^A.  I  would  say  it 
will  if  proper  conditions  obtain.  We  must  save  for  the  strain  for  business  under  the 
universal  civilization,  which  will  result  in  an  opposition  which  will  be  great,  and  the 
chances  of  the  population  will  be  universally  limited;  therefore  I  say  it  will  result  in 
lower  wages  and  a  very  high  standard  of  service,  and  the  reduced  dependency  upon 
manual  labor  and  more  upon  the  forces  of  nature. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  a  race  of  people  brought  up  as  this  generation  is 
will  make  different  genius  from  what  we  have  made? — ^A,  Yes;  I  believe  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  experience  will  solve  the  issues  before  the  people. 

Q.  When  the  population  is  universally  educated,  where  tney  will  necessarily  be 
required  to  do  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  country,  won't  that  lessen  the  disparity  and 
the  divergence  between  the  different  kinds  of  labor;  for  instance,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  the  railroad  manager,  etc.,  will  have  their  salaries  and  compensation 
lowered  whenever  it  affects  the  public,  and  the  ordinary  labor  get  the  benefit  of 
it? — A.  Under  the  law  of  compensation  that  will  be  reduced  surely.  Intellectual 
development  will,  as  I  say,  lower  salaries,  and  the  educated  people  will  have  to 
take  their  ranks  among  the  laborers  after  a  while. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  study  the  question  of  these  salaries;  for  instance,  the  president 
of  a  railroad  gets  |50,0()0  and  $100,000  a  ^ear  and  practically  does  nothing,  being 
rather  a  figurehead,  and  being  paid  for  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  great  insurance 
companies  are  being  paid  enormous  salaries  for  the  same  purpose? — ^A.  We  have  also 
the  value  of  the  great  understanding  of  the  industry.  We  nave  also  the  value  of 
the  genius  in  the  industries,  and  great  experience  in  the  industries,  and  I  must 
differ  with  you;  I  don't  think  where  they  obtain  in  the  highest  degree  that  they 
should  not  be  recognized. 

Q.  Well,  that  will  always  be  recognized  unquestionably;  but  take,  for  instance,  a 
railroad  manager  to-day  of  a  little  railroad  in  the  West,  and  he  is  getting  $25,000 
a  year,  and  take,  for  instance,  26  men  who  are  moving  the  whole  machiner)^  and 
getting  $1,000 — I  should  say  a  little  more  than  that;  thev  are  giving  him  practically 
an  amount  e^ual  to  that  received  by  26  men  who  move  the  whole  machinery.  Now. 
don't  you  think  that  divergence  is  too  great  in  all  lines? — A.  I  think  that  brains  ana 
genius  are  worth  what  they  can  command,  and  I  am  told  that  in  Europe  enormous 
salaries  obtain  in  industrial  works,  in  older  civilizations  than  ours,  in  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  Yet  they  are  not  as  universally  adopted  in  Europe  as  here? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  as  observation  shows,  universal  education  will  reduce  that;  will  furnish 
the  supply  of  this  brain  force? — A.  Ah,  but  it  can  never  create  genius;  it  can  not 
create  Napoleons;  it  can  not  create  the  genius  of  Charles  Francis  Adams;  genius  will 
always  be  recognized.  In  great  administrative  affairs  the  proper  direction  of  capital 
is  very  important.  In  the  location  of  a  railroad,  for  instance,  you  may  waste  a  half 
million  dollars  in  simply  forming  the  location,  where,  if  you  have  a  competent  engi- 
neer to  depend  upon,  you  might  save  that.  You  would  save  $475,000  by  paying  a 
proper  engineer  $26,()00. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  to-day  that  the  most  of  the  ^reat  places  in  all  of  the 
great  companies  of  the  United  States  are  being  filled  by  relatives  of  the  leading  stock- 
holders almost  regardless  of  ability? — A.  Nepotism  naturally.  We  prefer  to  have  our 
kindred  in  these  places,  and  at  the  same  time  that  is  a  privilege.  Universal  edu- 
cation will,  of  course,  bring  many  things  to  a  common  level.  In  metallurgy,  instead 
of  1  man  in  a  million  being  able  to  do  certain  work  in  that  line,  there  will  be  100. 

Q.  And  your  supply  and  demand  there  will  bring  these  extremes  closer  together  ? — 
A.  It  will  operate  to  reduce  wages,  but  I  believe  that  genius  will  always  be  recog- 
nized, and  I  believe  there  are  some  men  singularly  fitted  for  certain  pursuits.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  genius  will  always  be  recognized. 

In  connection  with  your  plan  of  inquiry,  I  will  introduce  a  little  statistical  testi- 
mony: Out  of  37,444  tons  ot  lead,  silver,  ^old,  and  copper  ores  in  mixtures  treated  at 
the  Hanauer,  there  was  1  per  cent  arsenic.  Those  were  called  oxidized  ores,  con- 
taining too  little  silver  or  arsenic  or  zinc  to  justify  roasting  prior  to  blast-furnace 
treatment.  I  emphasize  that  because  the  w^orld  might  say.  Why  don't  you  get  it  out  ? 
We  can  not  do  it;  it  is  there  and  remains  an  element  of  danger.     It  is  a  well-known 
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fact  that  roasting  even  the  class  of  ores  to  which  this  treatment  is  a  commercial  and 
metallurgical  necessity  does  not  remove  all  the  arsenic.  Of  21  runs  of  ore  marketed 
from  1888  to  1897  from  one  of  our  greatest  silver  mines,  no  ore  was  free  from  arsenic 
The  percentage  ran  from  three  one-hundredths  to  2  per  cent.  On  10  runs  of  silver  ore 
from  one  of  our  greatest  mines  marketed  in  1894,  no  lot  was  free  from  arsenic.  The 
percentage  rang^  from  1.04  to  3.2.  One  lot  of  ore  from  a  leading  mine  marketed  in 
1894  contained  4.7  per  cent  of  arsenic.  One  lot  of  ore  from  a  small  producing  mine 
marketed  in  1899  yielded  7.4  per  cent  of  arsenic.  I  think  that  will  be  all  the  data  yon 
will  need  to  cover  the  status  of  the  per  cent  of  arsenic  in  ores.  Now  we  will  take  the 
sulphur  class.  Sulphur  is  always  present  in  all  mixtures  of  smelting  ores  in  Utah. 
On  the  above  37,444  tons  of  ore  no  mixture  was  without  some  sulphur,  ranging  from 
three-tenths  to  5.7  per  cent.  The  sulphur  in  oxidized  ores  in  the  blast  furnaces, 
while  not  a  deadly  poison,  contributes  greatly  to  smoke  and  oppressive  sulphuric  gases. 
As  depth  increases  in  most  mines,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  m  ores  increases  also. 

These  are  statistical  figures  and  establish  the  per  cent  of  the  two  bad  features. 
Some  one  might  say  we  didn't  have  any  arsenic  or  sulphur. 

Q.  The  avocation  of  roasters,  fumacemen,  and  feeders  is,  then,  unheal thful? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  improve  that  condition  very  much  by  thorough  ventilation  and  smoke 
consumers? — A.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  they  get  this  arsenic  and  sulphur  from  out  of  the 
fumes? — A.  Yes;  out  of  the  fumes. 

Q.  How  is  it  men  often  become  what  they  call  "leaded"  in  a  mine  where  they 
have  no  heat? — A.  The  fine  particles  of  lead  enter  the  skin  by  absorption,  as  well  as 
by  the  lungs  and  the  organs. 

Q.  While  we  were  in  Wallace,  Idaho,  in  a  little  basin  surrounded  by  these  great 
lead  mines.  Major  Smith,  of  the  Army,  told  us  that  he  lost  a  great  many  of  his  cavalry 
horses,  and  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  claimed  that  they  were  leaded.  I  think  he 
said  that  out  of  their  little  bunch  of  cavalry  he  lost  30  horses,  and  there  were  no 
smelters  there. — A.  It  ma^  have  been  from  the  concentrators  or  the  lead  outcroppings. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  even  animals  to  be  leaded? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  that  led  you  to  decide  that  the  underground  miner 
and  the  smelter  employee  should  have  a  shorter  workday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  time  between  payments  here? — A.  Thirty  days. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  advisability  of  30-day  payments?  Are  they 
often  enough? — A.  Yes;  especially  where  store  orders  are  given  to  men  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  always  do. 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  a  store  of  its  own? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  ail  interest  in  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  orders  on  more  than  one  store? — A.  We  didn't  refer  our  men  to 
any  store. 

Q.  Let  them  go  wherever  they  saw  fit? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  believe  in  it. 

Q.  We  found  many  places  where  the  so-called  store  order  limited  the  men  to  one 
store. — A.  That  is  not  the  case  with  us.     W^e  gave  the  men  the  choice  entirely. 

Q.  We  also  found  that  one  great  conijpany  received  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  sold  by 
that  store  on  these  orders.  We  found  others  that  confined  them  to  one  store,  and 
the  man  who  sold  the  goods  paid  a  man  to  attend  to  the  bookkeeping  and  to  attend 
to  the  straightening  up  of  the  orders.  You  had  nothing  of  that  kind? — A.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  boarding  house  plan,  which  we  had,  and  collected  the 
boanl  for  the  boarding-house  man 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  build  a  boarding  house? — A.  In  one  case  it  was  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Are»there  many  mines  or  smelters  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  company  to  have 
a  boarding  house? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so,  20  years  ago;  but  lately  experience  has  proved 
it  unnecessary.  I  would  like  to  state,  if  I  am  permitted  in  that  connection,  we  only 
for  a  part  of  the  time  required  single  men  to  board  there.  We  found  it  was  a  very 
obnoxious  undertaking,  and  we  took  down  the  bars  and  let  them  go  where  they 
pleased. 

Q.  That  has  been  a  very  common  complaint  among  laborers,  has  it  not — the 
boarding-house  and  store-order  svstem? — A.  Yes;  where  the  stores  are  owned  by  the 
company  or  where  they  are  confined  to  one  store. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  had  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  We  never  had  a  strike  in  the  Utah 
smelting  industry. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  one  in  the  mining  industry  here? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  We  had  Mr.  Allen  upon  the  stand  yesterday,  and  he  stated  they  had  a  short 
strike  here  once  originating  from  a  protest  of  the  men  about  being  compelled  to 
board  at  a  company  boarding  house. — A.  Yes;  it  w^as  rather  a  protest  than  strike. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  insurance  of  employees  against  accident? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  give  the  working  of  that  and  how  it  affects  the  men. — A.  It  was  rather 
unprofitable  to  the  companies,  to  the  insurance  companies  in  the  cane  of  the  sniehers, 
and  at  one  time  involuntary  insurance  became  obnoxious,  and  we  yielded  to  the 
views  of  the  men  and  made  it  purely  voluntary,  and  we  never  returned  to  the  invol- 
untary assessment;  but  it  became  the  choice  oi  90  per  cent  of  our  men  to  enter  into 
it  again  under  favorablv  low  premiums  and  good  indemnities. 

Q.  What  about  the  hospital  system? — A.  We  gave  them  the  choice  of  hospitals 
and  physicians,  but  in  some  instances  the  religious  line  was  drawn  in  hospital  cases, 
so  we  simply  yielded  to  the  men. 

Q.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  has  it  been  your  experience  that  where  you  yield 
to  the  men  the  privilege  of  choosing  in  these  little  matters  it  is  a  great  harraonizer? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  accomplish  practically  the  same  result  that  you  start  out  to  accom- 
plish, with  their  approval? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Let  them  have  their  way  in  the  insurance  and  medical  matters  and  increase 
their  interest  in  them,  while  if  you  dictate  to  your  men  and  do  not  give  them  a  voice 
they  are  inclined  to  rebel? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  company-doctor  system  is  generally  conceded  to  be  beneficial,  is  it  not,  to 
a  large  force  ot  men? — A.  W^ell,  we  have  haa  no  experience  with  the  company  doc- 
tor. There  are  two  physicians,  and  we  gave  our  men  the  choice  of  the  two  physi- 
cians and  three  hospitals. 

Q.  They  contributed  $1  monthly,  I  suppnose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Instead  of  you  choosing  the  physician  you  allowed  the  men  to  choose  the 
physician? — A.  Yes,  and  the  hospital. 

Q.  And  in  giving  them  a  voice  it  removes  all  objections? — A.  It  popularizes  insur- 
ance with  us,  and  popularizes  medical  attendance  and  medical  patronage. 

Q.  W^ould  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  boarding  houses,  if  the  company  had  a  good 
boarding  house,  and  would  say  to  the  men  that  they  could  board  wherever  they 
liked? — A.  No;  we  found  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Tne  men  preferred  to  board  at 
the  houses  around  there  where  there  were  families.  It  was  more  of  a  home  than  the 
boarding  house.  There  was  a  social  condition,  a  social  side  to  it.  When  we  let  the 
bars  down  and  told  the  men  they  could  let  our  boarding  house  go,  we  had  to  reduce 
the  rent  from  $80  to  $20,  and  in  some  cases  let  it  ^o  entirely.  The  reason  for  it  was,  as 
I  have  said,  the  men  preferred  to  make  their  home  among  the  farmers  around 
there.  There  were  little  farms  there  where  they  could  go.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
the  single  men;  but  1  will  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our  men  were  married  men. 

Q.  How  did  that  affect  your  labor — duties  to  family? — A.  Very  favorably.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  married,  and  sometimes  there  were  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  that  did  not  live  at  home. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  these  married  men  to  own  homes? — A.  It  is  increasing. 

Q.  Do  many  own  their  homes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  became  involved  with  the  duties  of  family  and  home  do  they  not 
become  more  interested  in  your  work  than  formerly? — A.  Very  much  more;  it  is 
very  marked. 

Q.  They  considered  themselves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  your  con- 
cern?— A.  They  showed  very  much  more  interest  in  their  work. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  encouraged  their  home-building? — A.  Not  pecuniarily. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  men  with  families? — A.  Preferably. 

Q.  And  were  rather  partial  to  them? — A.  Yes;  we  gave  preference  to  married  men. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  encouragement  you  could  be  expected  to  give? — A.  The  situa- 
tion here  is  a  little  peculiar  on  account  of  the  farming  elements  in  the  ranks  of  work- 
ing people.  There  is  quite  a  farming  element  in  winter  that  is  not  available  in 
summer. 

Q.  They  come  in  to  work  during  the  winter? — A.  Yes.  We  never  employed  an 
Indian  or  a  Chinaman  during  my  ^0  years  there. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  principal  nationality  of  your  men? — A.  Well,  we  have  a 

freat  many  Scandinavians.    I  tnink  they  predominate.    Then  we  had  Germann, 
rish.  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  native  Americans. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  employers  should  confer  with  the  men  more 
through  their  renresentativee  and  use  more  conciliatory  methods,  there  would  be 
fewer  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  East,  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  a 
representation  of  about  100,000  workers,  and  the  Amalgamated  Iron  Workers  now 
meet  the  employers  through  their  representatives,  and  they  agree  upon  conditions  of 
labor  throughout  the  coal-mining  industries  of  many  States,  and  the  iron  industries 
as  well,  and  enter  into  a  written  contract  for  a  year;  and  I  aiu  told  by  the  president 
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of  one  of  these  great  institutions  that  it  has  practically  wiped  out  the  strike.  Do  yon 
believe  that  these  conferences  and  these  conciliatory  methods — the  employer  and 
employee  meeting  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  discussing  their 
rights,  and  having  the  employees  to  at  least  understand  that  they  have  something  to 
to  do  about  fixing  the  wages,  even  though  they  are  not  made  any  higher  than  the 
company  would  make  them — that  it  removes  this  friction? — A.  Most  emphatically. 

Q.  And  leaves  the  employee  with  the  conclusion  that  he  has  had  something  to  say 
about  the  contract? — A.  Yes.  Leaving  them  to  their  own  selection  in  medical 
attendance,  hospitals,  boarding  houses,  and  the  patronage  of  stores  will  eventually 
result  in  a  higher  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  organize<i  labor  in  Utah? — A.  Only  a 
brief  experience  with  men  in  subordinate  positions.  I  would  not  like  to  appear  as 
having  any  well-defined  experience. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  to  deal  with  labor  unions  in  Utah  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  distinction  between  a  union  or  a  nonunion  man? — A. 
Never. 

Q.  In  fact  have  you  had  no  labor  unions  in  Utah  of  any  consequence? — A.  Not  in 
smelting,  and  very  limited  ones  in  other  lines,  although  I  believe  the  Brotherhood  of 
Engineers  are  here;  I  think  the  masons  also  have  a  union  here;  but  in  lead  smelting 
there  is  no  union  existing. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  their  failure  to  organize;  was  it  because  their  conditions 
were  satisfactory  and  that  their  grievances  were  met  without  organizing,  or  from 
some  other  cause? — A.  It  must  be  because  the  conditions  existing  without  a  union 
are  satisfactory. 

Q.  You  would  take  it  that  the  men  are  satisfied  and  that  they  settle  their  miev- 
ances  individually,  without  resorting  to  union? — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  take  it  that  that  is 
the  reason.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  here  in  the  summer  time,  because  the  farm- 
ers withdraw.  The  miner  returns  to  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  men  who  have 
any  definite  pursuits  get  away  from  the  smoke.  I  can  not  refer  to  any  superabun- 
dance of  labor  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  figures  as  to  the  average  number  of  days  a  man  works 
in  the  smelter  in  the  month? — A.  Without  referring  to  the  pay-rolls,  I  think  about 
24  under  the  12-hour  regime. 

Q.  How  about  under  the  8-hour? — A.  Nearly  30. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  smelter  men  to  work  Sunday? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  must  run  continuously? — A.  We  must. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  it  is  advantageous  for  men  to  rest  one  day  out  of  seven?  —A. 
Highly  advantageous. 

Q.  Have  they  been  furnished  with  regular  reliefs  from  work  weekly? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  always  been  able  to  accommodate  those  who  wanted  to  withdraw.  I  can  not 
recall  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  custom  here,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  is  it  usually  with  the  miners;  do  they  observe  Sunday  or  work  Sunday? — 
A.  Well,  the  camps  I  have  been  in  run  Sundays. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  economical  advantage  to  the  mine  owner? — A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  in  it.    There  is  no  industrial  or  technical  reason  for  running  a  mine  Sundays 

Q.  No  technical  reason,  no  reason  involved  in  the  running  of  machinery  or  in 
pumping  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  There  is  no  technical  reason,  but  there 
may  oe  a  moral  reason  for  keeping  the  mines  running.  The  miners  in  some  camps 
don't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  Sundays;  where  there  are  no  churches 
they  are  liable  to  visit  the  saloons. 

Q.  Have  you  no  libraries  in  the  mining  camps  here? — A.  I  don't  know  of  a  library 
in  the  mining  camps. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  generally  inclined  to  read? — A.  They  may  have  a  library  at 
Park  City,  as  a  city.  I  \dsited  the  camp  in  the  Seven  Devils  district  lately  and  found 
the  miners  taking  \he  semiweeklv  papers  from  leading  cities,  and  are  alwavs  glad  to 
have  magazines  contributed,  and  read  them  greedily.  The  remoteness  of  the  mail 
connections  is  the  reason  why  many  miners  don't  take  magazines,  and  perhaps  also 
they  don't  like  to  do  the  little  clerical  work  required  in  subscribing  for  them  or  some 
weekly  paper.  I  made  a  trip  very  recently  to  Oregon  to  points  remote  from  the  rail- 
road, a  aay's  stage  from  the  railroad,  and  the  scarcity  oi  the  daily  mail  I  lay  to  the 
absence  of  the  mail  service;  and  the  scarcity  of  the  magazines  I  attribute  to  this  and 
the  lack  of  clerical  ability  to  subscribe  for  them.  The  miner  is  a  practical  man;  he 
don't  like  to  write;  it  is  a  burden  for  him  to  do  it,  and  also  at  these  distances,  remote 
from  the  railroads,  they  have  no  facilities  for  sending  money  to  the  magazines;  but 
of  course  that  don't  obtain  in  all  camps. 

Q.  How  does  investment  in  mines  and  the  profits  generally  compare  with  equal 
investments  in  mercantile  business,  banking,  real  estate,  and  other  business? — A.  The 
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product  of  Utah  in  1898  waa  worth  $9,277,543,  which  I  believe  certainly  to  be  a  fair 
I)er  cent  on  the  amount  invested. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  mining  as  a  legitimate  field  for  investment? — A.  Very  legitimate. 

Q.  And  not  hazardous? — A.  More  and  more  advantageous  by  the  discovery  of  new 
processes. 

Q.  And  the  American  minii^  man  has  reached  an  efficiency  where  he  can  invest 
with  comparative  safety,  has  he'' — A.  Yes.  The  multiplicity  of  processes  increases 
all  the  time  and  makes  it  a  safer  and  more  prosperous  investment  than  ever. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  compares  favorably  with  an^  line  of  business? — ^A.  Very  favor- 
ablv;  with  great  opportunity  for  the  success  of  a  lifetime.  The  large  deposits  of  ore 
will  furnish  work  for  a  permanent  industry. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  mining  that  should  intimidate  or  embarrass  an  investor,  if 
he  uses  practical  judgment? — A.  No;  and  under  intelligent,  conscientious  direction. 

Q.  And  the  usual  saying  in  inexperienced  circles  that  it  is  a  mere  gamble  is  the 
result  of  want  of  information? — ^A.  Purely. 

Q.  Generally  where  men  use  the  same  discretion  as  they  do  in  successful  banking, 
mercantile  business,  railroad  building,  etc.,  mining  has  been  a  success? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  they  use  bad  judgment  it  has  been  a  failure,  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  banking,  mercantile,  and  other  business  where  no  judgment  has  been  used? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  inviting  field  for  investment? — A.  Yes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  after  a  mine  is  exhausted  you  can  not  restore  it  as  you  can  a  £arm.  The 
mine  is  poorer  for  every  pound  of  material  that  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  not  yield  a  second  crop? — A.  No.  It  is  a  proper  investment  if  it  is  prop- 
erly handled.  Forestry,  timber  raising,  is  a  proper  investment,  and  so  is  agriculture, 
if  judiciously  managed. 

Q.  Have  the  people  of  Utah  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  discriminations  in  freight 
rates,  either  agamst  localities  or  individuals? — ^A.  It  is  a  great  source  of  injury  to 
Utah. 

Q.  There  have  been  discriminations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Against  localities  or  individuals  or  industries? — A.  More  particularly  localities. 
I  don't  know  of  any  individual  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  these  localities  should  be  discriminated 
agednst? — A.  No;  any  more  than  the  long  haul  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  railways. 
We  have  not  handled  any  ores  here  from  Coeur  d' Alene,  Idaho,  since  1885. 

Q.  What  points  do  the  railroads  favor? — A.  Seem  to  favor  Colorado  and  Missouri 
River  points.  The  grade  of  the  lead  is  so  high  and  the  freight  rate  is  so  low  on  the 
long  haul  that  it  is  unfavorable  to  Utah.  There  is  a  much  lower  rate  on  bullion  from 
Colorado  points  and  Missouri  points  than  there  is  from  Utah  points  to  the  river,  so 
they  have  the  best  of  us  at  both  ends  of  the  prot;l3m,  both  on  raw  material  and  the 
shipment  of  bullion. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  costs  you  more  to  ship  bullion  here  than  it  would  to  ship  it 
on? — A.  Yes;  and  you  have  cheaper  smelter  conditions  there;  lower  bullion  rate  and 
smaller  freight  rate  generally  over  this  point,  and  the  result  is  prohibition  of  business 
transactions  here. 

Q.  How  much  nearer  are  you  to  the  Coeur  d' Alene  lead  mines  than  Denver? — A. 
About  700  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate  to  Denver? — A.  The  rates  are  subject  to  change.  We 
have  not  been  smelting  for  3  months  and  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  don't  know  that 
rate.  We  smelted  our  last  Idaho  ores,  galenas,  in  1885.  At  that  time  there  was 
inaugurated  a  change  in  the  railroad  policy  regarding  freight  rates.  Up  to  that  time 
we  treated  lai^  quantities  of  the  famous  White  River  galenas.  After  that  time  we 
never  treated  Coeur  d' Alene  ores  here. 

Q.  After  that  the  rate  was  made  favorable  to  the  distant  points  and  unfavorable  to 
the  Utah  points? — A.  Unfavorable  to  the  nearer  points;  yes.  Of  late  years  we  have 
obtained  gold  concentrates  in  restricted  quantities  from  Idaho  points,  but  the  great 
business  on  high  lead  ores  has  been  a^nst  us. 

Q.  Do  you  faiow  whether  this  discrimination  has  extended  to  other  industries  than 
mining,  mining  localities? — A.  I  have  not  had  to  do  with  agriculture,  but  I  have 
heard  that  Oregon  onions  can  be  laid  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  cheaper  than 
ours  can. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  shipping  of  cattle,  whether  it  costs  more  to  leave  them 
in  the  State  than  it  does  to  move  them  on? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  That  is  something  I 
am  not  at  all  in  touch  witJi. 

Q.  You  undestand  that  a  railroad  is  understood  and  recognized  under  the  law  as  a 
public  institution,  run  by  a  private  individual,  permitted  to  be  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  Government  on  the  theory  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a 
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reasonable  profit  on  his  investment;  and  by  reason  of  its  being  a  public  institution 
that  he  can  go  over  the  streets  of  your  town  against  your  will;  the  road  can  go 
through  your  homestead  a^inst  your  will;  it  can  go  through  a  schoolhouse;  all  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  public  carrier,  favored  bv  the  public  and  for  the  public,  though 
run  by  a  private  individual.  You  understand  that  is  the  status  of  railroading,  do 
you  not? — A.  Yes;  cut  the  farm  in  half.     I  saw  a  great  deal  of  that  in  Oregon  lately. 

Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  believe  that  it  has  anv  moral  right  to  discriminate  against 
any  individual,  any  industry,  or  any  locality? — A.  It  has  no  moral  right,  but  it  is 
said  it  is  almost  a  condition  of  their  existence  that  the  long  haul  be  entered  into  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  short  haul. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  out  at  all? — A.  Yes.  The  quantity  of  commodity  we  are  seek- 
ing from  certain  distances  also  operates  as  an  argument.  Then  the  question  of  com- 
petition also  enters  into  it. 

Q.  But  where  all  thin^  are  equal  you  understand  that  these  public  favors  should 
bear  equally  upon  every  individual  and  every  community,  don't  you? — A.  I  under- 
stand there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals — I  am  very  clear  on 
that  point — and  corporations;  but  I  could  not  say  that  the  railroads  should  not  make 
greater  reductions  for  the  long  haul  in  proportion  than  for  the  short  haul. 

Q.  If  the  railroad  company  concluded  to  build  to  Ogden  and  destroy  Salt  Lake  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  real  estate,  what  would  you 'say  as  to  that 
proposition?  Suppose  they  should  do  that  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the  road 
misht  reap  a  harvest  out  of  the  prices  for  real  estate? — A.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
railroad  created  Salt  Lake  City  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  destroy  it. 

Q.  Would  you  understand  that  the  railroad  company  had  a  ri^ht  to  destroy  any 
community  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  whether  it  created  it  or  not? — A.  No; 
I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  and  the  States  should  r^;ulate  railroads  so  that  they 
would  permit  their  benefits  to  bear  equally  upon  every  individual,  under  the  same 
conditions? — A.  That  is  the  aim  and  theory  of  the  Government,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  our  legislators,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  there  were  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exception  that  appears  to  you  now? — A.  In  trade  by  all  means 
there  should  be  no  discrimination.  As  a  carrier  for  the  poor  man  I  should  certainly 
say  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  either  rich  or  poor. 

*Q.  No  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  or  corporations? — A.  Yed.  But  as  to 
localities  I  would  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  criticising  the  railrord  policy  and  say 
that  certain  conditions  don't  require  that  certain  localities  be  made  common  points. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  roads  to  exist  to  move  Coeur  d'Alene  ores  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  but  as  they 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  if  they  should  move  them  to  Denver  just  because  they 
wanted  to  build  up  Denver  and  destroy  some  other  place  you  would  say  that  was 
wrong? — A.  I  should. 

Q.  If  the  owners  of  the  railroads  should  be  interested  in  the  Denver  smelters,  you 
would  say  it  was  a  crime,  would  you? — A.  I  would;  but  if  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  road  to  make  that  the  common  point,  then  I  conceive  there  could  be  no  real 
objection  or  ground  for  complaint.  I  must  confess  that  passenger  rates  have  been 
extending  downward  in  and  out  of  Utah.  Of  course  to  come  to  the  question  of  social- 
ism and  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads,  it  is  a  question  that  I  regard  with  a 
great  deal  of  fear,  but  it  might  work:  pretty  well. 

Q.  It  is  not  socialism  for  the  Government  to  create  an  artificial  person  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  and  then  say  what  it  shall  do  as  long  as  it  permits  it  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  smelters  generallv  of  the  West 
have  gone  into  what  is  known  as  the  smelter  trust? — A.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  been  informed  by  men  owning  smelter  plants  that  did  not  go 
into  the  trust  that  their  great  fear  is  that  this  syndicate  of  plants  will  wield  power 
enough  to  get  a  rate  from  the  railroads  that  will  destroy  the  few  plants  that  stayed 
out.     What  would  you  say  of  a  discrimination  of  that  kind? — A.  It  would  be  unjust. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  would  be  against  public  policy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  idea  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  have  a  unit  of  charge  that  would  be 
small  in  order  that  these  benefits  may  rest  equally  upon  every  person.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  unit  of  charge  ought  to  be  a  ton,  the  only  hardship  being  that  the 
freight  would  have  to  be  held  by  the  company  until  a  sufficient  number  of  tons  could 
be  at^cumulated  to  make  a  carload.  Others  "have  suggested  it  should  be  a  carload; 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  a  car  at  the  same  rate  that  he  could  get  a  train; 
and  others  have  said  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  ton  as  cheap  as  he  could  a  car,  pro- 
vided there  were  enough  shipping  to  make  a  carload.     Have  you  studied  that  phase 
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of  the  question? — A.  I  can  not  quite  agree  that  a  ton  should  l)e  the  unit  inKteail  of  a 
car. 

Q.  Suppose  15  men  brought  a  ton  each,  and  it  could  be  put  in  1  car,  do  you  think 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  carload  rate? — A.  1  can  not  agree  that  they 
should,  because  there  would  be  more  handling  and  more  clerical  work  for  the  15 
than  for  1. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  1  car  as  a  unit  of  charge?  That  the  Ai^o  works  in 
Denver,  for  instance,  which  stayed  out  of  the  trust,  should  l)e  able  to  ship  a  carload 
at  the  same  rate  that  the  smelter  trust  could  ship  a  train  of  cars — that  is,  that  the  car 
should  be  the  unit  of  charge  whether  you  shipped  1  car  or  100  cars? — A.  I  am 
inclined  to  recognize  the  car  on  the  same  oasis  as  I  would  a  train. 

Q.  You  would  say  the  carload  should  be  the  unit  of  charge? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  to 
be  recognized  that  there  is  a  little  more  clerical  work  and  a  little  more  train  service 
connected  with  a  single  car  than  with  a  whole  train. 

Q.  One  of  the  railroad  managers,  recently,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, said  it  is  true  that  it  costs  a  little  more  for  men;  that  they  can  handle  a  train 
cheaper  proportionately  than  they  can  a  car;  but  he  realized  his  company  exists  as  a 
public  institution.  And  he  said  upon  the  same  theory  you  could  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  furnish  the  Great  Western  Railroad  with  its  postage  stamps  for  less  than  it 
can  a  single  farmer,  and  that  it  can  move  the  New  York  World,  with  its  many  tons  of 
mail,  much  cheaper  than  it  can  the  little  edition  of  the  country  newspaper;  but  being 
a  distributor  for  the  public  benefit  there  must  be  such  a  distribution  as  will  maintain 
the  individualism  of  the  citizen  as  much  as  possible  under  the  public  policy  of  the 
Government.  He  makes  the  point  that  the  farmer  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  can  not  snip  a  bushel  of  grain;  that  they  must  first  sell  it  to 
the  elevator,  and  the  elevator  takes  so  much  of  the  profits  that  it  practically  takes 
away  all  the  profits  in  the  grain  raised  in  these  States. — A.  I  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
class  legislation. 

Q.  And  he  further  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  what  made  the  so-called  anarchists 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  waa  the  fact  that  the  railroads  would  haul  grain  for 
the  elevator  trust  400  miles  cheaper  than  they  would  haul  the  same  grain  for  the 
farmers  200  miles.  He  said  they  felt  that  injustice,  and  felt  that  their  individualism 
was  being  destroyed  because  they  were  compelled  to  operate  through  a  gigantic  trust; 
and  it  was  his  judgment  that  the  individualism  of  the  citizen  could  not  longer  exist 
unless  these  things  were  remedied.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way— Mr.  Stickney. — A.  The  carload  man  should  be  recognized,  in  safety  to  our 
institutions.    The  individual  is  the  worker  and  needs  a  better  rate  rule. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  this  inclination  to  consolidate  all  the  industries 
under  one  management? — A.  I  am  unfavorable  to  any  condition  that  prevents  com- 
petition and  artifically  raises  prices.    They  have  not  all  done  that,  you  know. 

Q.  No;  but  they  have  the  power  to  do  it. — A.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  rival  trusts; 
what  rival  trusts  are  disposed  to  do. 

Q.  The  rival  trust  will  result  as  soon  as  there  appears  to  be  any  chance  whatever 
for  an  independent  organization  to  make  a  successiul  stand,  you  think? — A.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  difficulty  is  the  great  suffering  while  the  competition 
is  arising  to  compete  successfully.  I  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
closing  down  of  our  works,  which  the  trust  purchased;  but  I  still  say  that  I  Jon't 
think  we  can  prevent  a  man  from  doing  a  large  business  instead  of  a  small  one. 
Progress  means  the  development  of  the  individual,  the  stimulation  of  invention,  and 
the  increase  of  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances,  and  the  success  of  ingenuity. 

Q.  Of  what  plant  were  you  manager? — A.  I  was  ^neral  superintendent  of  the 
Hanauer. 

Q.  That  went  into  the  trust  and  made  one  superintendent  less? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  will  that  affect  the  charges? — A.  Charges  will  be  less  under  the 
reduction. 

Q.  And  will  they  employ  more  or  less  men  for  the  same  production? — A.  They  will 
employ  less  men  for  the  same  production;  the  expense  of  the  closed  works  is 
eliminated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  United 
States? — A.  1  found  a  great  scarcity  in  the  railroad-building  district  of  Or^on,  which 
I  have  lately  become  familiar  with,  and  a  considerale  importation  of  Japs  in  the 
Northwest,  and  a  tendency  toward  the  advance  of  wages.  Labor  was  very  scarce 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  in  foreign  markets? — A.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the 
East.  There  were  probably  2,000  idle  men  in  the  Coeur  d*Alenes;  the  old  union 
men  were  about  all  idle;  but  I  think  the  mines  in  Missouri  elsewhere  secured  prac- 
tically all  the  men  they  needed. 
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Q.  These  were  miners.  You  would  not  expect  these  men  to  join  in  railroad  build- 
ing at  the  price  paid? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  the  statistics  as  issued  by  the  Government  show  quite  an  army  of 
unemployed.  There  were  3,500,000  three  years  ago,  I  believe.  Does  that  still  obtain? — 
A.  More  or  less;  but  these  war  measures  and  everything  have  cut  off  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  number  of  workers  under  this  trust  will  necessarily 
produce  more  and  with  a  less  amount  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  two  baking-powder  companies  came  together  the  consolidation 
threw  their  traveling  salesmen  out  of  employment;  there  was  no  further  inducement 
for  them  to  employ  salesmen  any  more,  and  the  staff  officers,  superindendent,  and 
manager  of  one  company  went  out.  The  tobacco  combination  worked  in  the  same 
way.  The  smelter  combination  will  work  in  the  same  way.  While,  as  an  economic 
problem,  you  are  going  to  produce  more  for  less  expenditure,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  idle  labor? — A.  Make  the  8-hour  law  universal  and  absorb  some  of  them. 

Q.  Would  that  increase  the  employment? — Yes;  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  entered  as  a  homestead  would  make  the  numbers  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment greater.    The  desert-land  entry  of  320  acres  is  too  much  for  one  man. 

Q.  You  would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  land  laws? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  trusts  have  come  to  stay? — A.  My  idea  is  that 
laiige  operations  have  come  to  stay,  and  I  think  there  will  oe  rival  trusts  in  every 
lucrative  field. 

Q.  We  have  been  for  30  years  trying  to  build  a  rival  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany.— A.  Probably  that  will  come  out  in  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  trust  by  law?— A.  None, 
except  under  the  law  of  competition. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  watered  stock? — A.  As  a  thing  to  increase  competition,  no. 

Q.  For  mstance,  I  understand  the  smelter  trust  took  a  large  part  of  its  capital  not 
in  actual  value,  but  in  what  we  understand  as  trade-marks  and  good  will. — A.  That 
is  correct;  these  plants  were  put  in  at  a  much  larger  figure  than  they  can  be  dupli- 
cated for. 

Q.  And  that  it  will  attempt  to  make  the  miner  pay  for  the  watered  stock— that  is, 
the  stock  which  represents  no  real  value. — A.  That  opens  the  field  to  competition, 
then.  Already  there  is  a  rival  lead  trust  entertaine<i.  A  man  could  start  up,  with 
ready  cash,  great  experience,  and  the  advantage  of  all  the  low  prices  and  late 
improvements,  and  build  plants. 

Q.  Provided  we  can  prevent  railroad  discrimination.— A.  That  is  something  that 
will  have  to  be  banished. 

Q.  At  one-half  the  amount  they  have  paid  for  these  plants  you  can  build  new 

Slants? — A.  I  think  one-quarter  of  the  amount  that  was  paid  for  these  plants  would 
o  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calculate  from  the  cost  paid  for  the  3  plants  here. 
Q.  But  you  strike  the  difficulty  again.  We  have  had  before  us  in  Washington  one 
of  the  men  who  has  been  fighting  tne  Standard  Oil  Company  for  35  years.  He  says 
that  in  the  United  States  on  every  gallon  of  oil  that  he  sells  on  a  railroad  line  ne 
loses  money;  that  if  he  has  to  ship  over  the  railroad  at  ail  he  loses  money;  that  the 
Standaj^d  C)il  Company  can  not  produce  as  cheaply  as  he  does,  because  they  have  not 
the  facilities  for  producing,  and  everything  is  kind  of  top-heavy  with  them.  But  he 
says  that  the  moment  they  reach  Germany  and  get  to  railroads  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination they  make  a  handsome  profit.  He  says  they  could  not  succeed  until  they 
built  a  pipe  line  from  their  wells  to  the  seashore,  and  that  it  all  comes  from  competition. 
He  presented  the  records  showing  that  at  times  in  the  history  of  that  trust  they  would 
not  only  charge  the  independent  producer  twice  as  much  as  they  would  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  but  they  took  one-half  of  the  freight  that  the  independent  producer 
paid  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  m  other  words,  the  railroads 
charged  40  cents  a  barrel  for  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  trust  from  the  oil  fields  to  the 
refinery  in  Cleveland  and  they  charged  the  independent  producer  80  cents  a  barrel. 
He  didn't  ship  many  barrels,  but  if- he  did  ship  the  railroad  company  took  40  cents 
on  every  barrel  shipped  by  the  independent  producer  and  credited  it  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  The  resuit  was  the  shutting  down  of  the  independent  plants,  allow- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  buy  them  up  at  a  small  price.  And  he  recalled  a 
city  of  60,000  people  in  the  oil  fields  that  practically  had  to  be  abandoned.  That  is 
the  history  of  that  trust.  Do  you  apprehend  you  would  meet  the  same  diflSculty  in 
building  up  an  opposition  to  this  trust? — A.  I  will  say  that  I  think  a  trust  ol  equal 
magnitude  might  get  the  same  price  from  the  railroad. 

Q.  But  probably  every  great  railroad  man  in  the  country  is  interested  in  the 
trust. — A.  In  that  case  they  have  the  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much 
inducement  for  a  rival  trust  in  this  field,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  ore.    The 
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condition  that  led  to  this  trust  was  extreme  competition.  They  have  margins  that 
barely  pay  for  the  fuel  to  treat  them,  and  contracts  on  hand  that  will  hold  a  long 
while;  and  in  one  instance  I  know  of  an  important  contract  wherein  the  trust  has 
demanded  an  assessment  of  75  cents  per  ton;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  not  work  a 
hardship  on  that  miner,  and  it  will  not  make  the  trust  rich  to  smelt  the  ore. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  they  will  dismantle  a  part  of  these  plants? — A.  They 
have  already  closed  our  old  plant,  and  the  president  advised  me  they  intended  to 
close  other  plants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  built  homes  around  that  plant  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  build  up  a  permanent  industry  there? — A.  They  had. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  nomes  that  have  been  built  there  if  it  is  dis- 
mantled?— A.  It  will  reduce  their  value,  of  course.  If  the  man  doesn't  get  employ- 
ment he  will  have  an  unoccupied  house  on  his  hands. 

Q.  Does  not  a  great  trust  like  that  have  a  tendencv  to  concentrate  its  operations  in 
some  great  trade  center? — A.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  lead  trust.  Their  plants  have  to 
be  guided  by  geographical  laws.  That  is  important  and  necessary  because  many  low- 
grade  ores  win  not  bear  shipment. 

Q.  They  will  have  to  smelt  more  or  less  ore? — A.  Yes.  You  can  not  change  that 
condition. 

Q.  Where  they  can  center  their  product  in  Pueblo,  Denver,  or  Salt  Lake  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  it? — A.  Yes.  In  addition  they  are  just  now  bringing  roasting'  ores 
from  Colorado  into  this  field.    That  is  something  new. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  stated  to  us  he  was  shipping  out  about  300  tons  jper  day;  I  don't 
know  where.  It  was  either  here  or  Omaha. — A.  This  was  not  a  strike  condition;  it 
was  a  scarcity  of  roasting  ore  here  under  the  withdrawal  of  the  ores  from  a  large 
group  of  mines  here. 

Q.  Was  that  not  done  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  when  they  had  a  scarcity  of  lead? — 
A.  This  was  a  roasting  ore,  not  a  lead  ore.  I  understand  it  was  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ores  from  a  large  group  of  mines. 

Q.  Possibly  changed  railroad  conditions  under  the  trust. — A.  I  can  not  tell  about 
that.  The  trust  is  running  here  under  our  contracts,  and  working  no  hardship  here 
that  I  know  of  except  in  one  instance;  that  was  to  demand  a  concession  that  was 
really  necessary. 

Q.  But  it  has  the  ability  to  work  hardships  in  time? — A.  Yes;  it  has  the  ability. 

Q.  And  raise  prices  artificially  and  work  hardships  at  any  time;  also  it  might  aftect 
the  men  detrimentally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  a  man  at  these  works  should  have  a  disagreement  with  the 
smelter  trust  here  and  should  go  to  Colorado  for  work,  he  would  find  the  same 
smelter  trust  in  Leadville,  Pueblo,  and  Durango;  he  would  find  the  same  condition 
in  these  places.  In  other  words,  he  has  only  one  institution  practically  to  which  to 
sell  his  labor,  and  if  he  gets  into  bad  odor  with  one  plant  there  is  no  other  place  for 
him  to  go  to,  as  they  are  all  under  the  one  management.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  Ib  completely  cut  off  as  far  as  that  institution  goes.  It  would  become  dic- 
tator?— A.  I  think  it  might  also  lower  the  standard  of  lafijr,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  no  development  from  competition. 

Q.  They  would  have  no  incentive  to  improve  methods,  no  incentive  for  invention 
or  improved  machinery? — A.  No.  There  is  every  kind  of  competition  here.  There 
has  been  a  three-cornered  fight  for  many  years,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  healthier  for  development  than  the  present  conditions. 

Q.  It  was  unquestionably  better  for  the  community? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  mine,  owner  reaped  the  benefit? — A.  The  mine  owner.  As  I  said 
before,  the  conditions  that  le<i  to  the  trust  were  excessive  prices  for  the  ores,  although 
reasonable  margins  would  have  been  exacted  in  time  after  a  protracted  fight. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  if  strict  railroad  laws  were  enacted  and  absolutely 
enforced,  so  that  an  individual  plant  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  great  syndi- 
cate, it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  also  that  an  inspector  should  m  appointed 
to  examine  into  these  artificial  corporations  whose  effect  is  detrimental  to  the  public, 
similar  to  the  bank  inspector  for  national  banks,  to  see  that  they  were  not  overcapi- 
talized and  that  there  were  no  attempts  to  abuse  their  power,  and  fixing  a  margin 
whereby  they  would  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  see  that  the  stock  was  represented 
by  actual  values,  especially  that  part  of  it  upon  which  dividends  were  declared,  that 
it  would  really  do  away  with  the  objectionable  features.  In  fact,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  welcome  an  inspector,  to  allow  the 
public  to  be  kept  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  these  large  corporations  were  getting 
excessive  dividends,  and  that  that  would  in  a  measure  relieve  the  situation.  Have 
you  any  views  along  these  lines? — ^A.  That  watering  of  stock  deceives  the  public  is 
the  point  you  make? 
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Q.  Yes,  an(i  encourages  the  manager  of  the  company,  through  the  clamor  of  the 
stockholders  who  have  been  imposed  upon,  to  try  to  make  that  stock  earn  a  dividend; 
and  all  dividends  are  paid  from  the  public  patronage.  However  great  the  stock  may 
be,  the  actual  profits  of  the  industry  would  thus  become  known  to  the  investor  anS 
to  the  people. — A.  That  is  quite  true.  And  a  very  profitable  industry  will  command 
capital  just  the  same  if  the  stock  is  not  watered. 

Q.  If  this  smelter  trust  should  be  a  dictator,  and  the  stockholders  made  a  great 
clamor,  the  trust  could  put  the  smelter  charges  at  a  rate  that  would  pay  a  divioend, 
and  then  water  the  stock,  and  the  public  would  have  to  pay  the  dividends  until  com- 
petition became  great  enough  to  lower  the  rates. — A.  Nevertheless  it  would  invite 
competftion,  and  competition  is  much  easier  in  the  industries  than  it  is  in  the  rail- 
roads. The  amount  of  capital  involved  in  this  business  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  building  of  a  railroad.  Sometimes  a  railroad  monopolizes  a  business  and 
there  is  only  one  available  railroad,  but  smelters  can  be  put  in  anywhere  within  a 
proper  geographical  center.  There  is  room  here  for  half  a  dozen  trusts  to  operate  in 
this  field,  and  thus  trust  would  be  competing  with  trust. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  successful  trusts  must  be  favored  by  some  rail- 
road or  transportation  company? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  I  think  it  may  be  or 
is  likely  to  be  favored  by  a  railroad. 

Q.  It  is  then  your  judgment  that  if  it  is  not  thus  favored  it  will  have  competition, 
is  it? — A.  If  the  profits  are  sufficiently  great  to  command  competition,  it  will  have 
it  provided  railroad  contracts  don't  prevent  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  the  manager  of  the  trust  to  keep  the 
profits  so  low  that  it  would  not  invite  competition? — A.  Then  the  public  will  not 
suffer  except  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  employees,  for  it  keeps  prices  down. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  really  the  most  sensible  policy  for  all  trusts? — A.  Yes.  A 
smelter  trust  might  enter  the  field  now  at  a  nominal  sum  compared  with  the  rail- 
road lines  and  avoiding  all  the  errors  of  predecessors  keep  out  all  competition.  To 
prevent  the  incoming  of  rival  trusts  is  to  nave  the  railroad  situation  made  safe. 

Q.  And  if  the  public  had  assurance  that  everyone  would  be  treated  alike  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  rival  company;  but  a  rival  company  could  be  started  if  the 
conditions  would  warrant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  only  the  power  that  may  be  abused? — A.  Yes;  I  can  not  blame  men  for 
aiming  to  extend  their  business.  Mr.  Krupp  started  with  an  anvil  and  has  a  plant 
to-day  employing  25,000  men.  I  don't  see  anything  in  the  principle  of  a  large  busi- 
ness objectionable  to  our  institutions. 

Q.  The  onlv  question  is  how  you  can  regulate  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  abused? — A. 
That  is  all.  "that  is  the  question  now;  what  you  can  do  with  a  trust,  how  you  can 
regulate  it  so  that  it  will  not  abuse  the  power  it  has.  The  railroad  situation  is  the 
keynote.  We  have  always  been  expanding.  Single  works  to-day  represent  the  com- 
bined product  of  three  or  four  works  20  years  ago.  There  has  been  an  individual 
growth.    You  can  not  prevent  expansion. 

Q.  No  one  desires  to  prevent  expansion,  but  the  question  is  whether  too  much 
expansion  can  take  place  without  destroying  the  individualism  of  the  citizen? — A. 
But  the  citizen  is  in  danger  when  you  destroy  competition. 

Q.  That  is  his  safeguard? — A.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  see  competition.  It  would  be 
no  more  of  a  warfare  than  we  had  before;  only  two  large  concern^  fighting  each  other 
instead  of  two  small  ones. 

Q.  A  consolidation  of  mining  claims  is  not  particularly  detrimental,  is  it? — A.  No; 
it  is  not  particularly  detrimental.     It  gives  larger  resources  for  development. 

Q.  And  one  shaft  or  one  tunnel  will  work  a  larger  number  of  claims  more  success- 
fully than  they  could  be  worked  separately? — A.  It  only  eliminates  the  staff  that 
would  be  employed  by  three  or  four  concerns,  and  don't  eliminate  the  miners  at  all. 

Q.  Don't  it  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  miners  from  the  fact  that  it 
invites  greater  development? — A.  It  would  stimulate  mining;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  productions  of  the  mine  are  still  in  the  open  market,  with  the  smelters 
at  the  same  pnce,  whether  one  man  owns  a  whole  mining  camp  or  just  one  mine? — 
A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference.  I  would  restrict  the  amount  of  territory  a  man  could 
mine. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  views  on  that,  because  we  are  asking  for  informa- 
tion particularly  on  mines  and  mining. — A.  I  would  restrict  the  production  of  each 
individual  as  well  as  I  would  restrict  the  agricultural  domain  that  he  could  appro- 
priate. I  would  not  permit  men  to  comer  a  whole  district  by  the  performance  of 
the  annual  assessment  work  and  improvement  work.  There  is  great  abuse  along 
that  line. 

Q.  Give  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  single-location  system  and  wherein 
it  would  help  the  community. — A.  In  giving  more  men  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
mining  business. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  also  cause  laiver  development? — A.  Infinitely  larger,  yes.  Where 
a  man  now  owns  25  claims  and  does  the  development  and  assessment  work  under  the 
group  svstem,  under  the  other  claims  it  would  oe  |500  of  development  work  done  on 
every  claim,  and  |;100  per  annum  in  assessment  work  on  each  claim. 

Q.  Or  if  he  would  concentrate  his  $2,500  assessment  work  on  one  claim  it  might 
develop  a  mine? — A.  Yes.  Also,  it  would  promote  individual  ownership  of  claims 
and  individual  development. 

Q.  Can  you  limit  him  imtil  the  ground  is  patented? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  he  wished  to  sell  it  he  would  have  the  liberty  of  selling  the  claim  to  any 
individual  mining  company  and  then  develop  the  whole  field  through  one  system  of 
work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anvthin^  else  that  vou  could  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
legislation  connected  with  mimng? — A.  The  8-hour  system  which  obtams  here  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  You  believe  in  that  and  the  limiting  of  claims? — A.  I  don't  believe  in  extra- 
lateral  rights;  I  believe  in  square  locations. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  a  miner  must  keep  within  the  side  lines? — A.  Between  the 
vertical  planes,  yes.  Mining  men  have  worked  along  that  line  for  some  time  as  a 
necessary  reform,  you  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  whenever  your  claim  get«  down  to  where  the  vein  departs  from 
the  vertical  line,  that  he  loses  it,  provided  anyone  else  has  discovered  it  beforehand? — 
A.  I  would  confine  him  to  vertical  planes,  and  allow  him  much  larger  area.  I  would 
give  him  a  larger  claim  and  confine  him  to  vertical  planes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  parallelogram  size  of  it? — A.  I  would  suggest 
1,500  square  feet. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  his  to  the  center  of  the  earth? — A.  Yes;  doing  away  with 
fictitious  location. 

Q.  And  you  would  give  him  all  the  veins  within  his  area  whether  the  top  or  apex 
of  the  vein  was  inside  his  boundaries  or  not? — A.  Yes.  It  would  work  a  hardship, 
of  course,  where  a  man's  claim  took  a  sudden  turn  after  a  laree  expense  in  develop- 
ment, and  went  into  another  claim  through  the  vertical  plane  bounding  his  land,  but 
it  would  lead  to  great  wisdom  in  making  boundaries,  with  reference  to  mineral  bodies 
or  veins;  it  would  lead  to  greater  caution  and  discretion  in  that  direction. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  apex — ^that  is  a  necessary  reform  in  our  mining  work? — 
A.  In  limitfng  the  area  that  may  be  properly  taken  by  one  citizen,  as  in  agriculture 
and  the  8-hour  svstem. 

Q.  That  would  give  him  about  50  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anyming  else  that  occurs  to  you? — A.  Of  course  I  am  opposed  to  Sun- 
day work  in  mines  except  in  emergencies;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  Government,  or  ever  will  be,  to  limit  Sunday  work;  but  I  believe  the 
efficiency  of  a  man  is  made  greater  by  one  day  of  rest.  It  is  not  impracticable  in 
metallurgy  and  practical  mining,  except  in  case  of  pumping  in  wet  mines.  I  believe 
that  Sunday  should  be  observed  in  agricultural  work  a£  well,  unless,  of  course,  some 
emergency  exist;  but  under  normal  conditions  Sunday  work  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  in  favor  of  labor  oiganizations  are  you  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  laboring  man  to  organize  as  it  is  for  the 
industries  concerned  to  organize? — A.  Yes.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  working  in  the  mines  and  smelters 
of  Utah? — A.  There  is;  yes. 

Q.  A  large  percentage  of  the  men  working  in  the  smelters  you  would  say  are  prac- 
tical farmers? — A.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  our  pay  rolls. 

Q.  Could  you  say  approximately  the  nmnber  oi  farmers  who  work  in  the  smelt- 
ers?— A.  Twenty  per  cent,  perhaps,  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  20  per  cent  could  exercise  considerable  influence  against 
the  organization  of  the  men  in  the  mines? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  the 
farmers  are  aggressive;  and  I  don't  think  they  would  help  to  influence  or  hurt  an 
interest  in  which  they  drew  their  living  in  the  winter. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  religious  oi^nizations  teaching 
the  workers  of  this  country  that  labor  organizations  are  dangerous  or  that  they  tend 
to  anarchy? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  it  at  all. 

Q.  Speaking  of  company  boarding  houses,  where  a  company  owns  a  boarding 
house  and  compels  a  single  man  to  board  there  and  no  complaint  is  made,  is  it  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  discontent  which,  if  perfect  freedom  and  independence  prevailed, 
would  find  open  expression? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  probable. 

Q.  So  that  if  an  honest  person  should  testify  that  he  is  running  a  boarding  house, 
and  the  single  men  were  compelled  to  lx)ard  there,  and  there  is  perfect  content  and 
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no  complaint,  you  would  believe  there  is  really  discontent  although  not  manifest? — 
A.  Yes;  from  my  experience.  After  we  took  the  bars  down  at  our  boarding  house, 
as  I  stated  before,  the  men  went  away.  They  went  to  the  little  farm  houses  where 
there  was  a  little  more  social  life,  a  little  more  like  home. 

Q.  You  believe  that  would  be  true  in  all  other  industries? — A.  In  certain  towns. 
That  don't  obtain  around  the  mining  camps.  In  these  towns  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  lx)arding  houses,  but  none  of  the  little  farms  around  like  there  are  aroimd  the 
smelters. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  gave  your  employees  the  right  to  select  their  own  doctors 
and  hospitals,  and  their  own  boarding  houses,  etc.  lR)n't  you  believe  you  would  be 
violating  the  rights  that  belong  to  every  American  citizen  if  you  were  to  insist  on 
selecting  the  doctor,  the  boarding  house,  and  the  hospital  for  him? — A.  Yes;  those 
are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  respected  their  demands  in  that  line. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  be  a  gross  outrage  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  to  compel  him,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  employment,  to  patronize  these  institutions  you  were  interested 
in? — A.   Yes;  it  was  on  those  grounds  we  left  everything  to  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  mining  is  equally  as  profitable  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Colorado  or 
Idaho? — X.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  I  should  like  to  eliminate  one  district,  in  this 
testimony,  and  that  is  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  There  are  peculiar  resources  that  obtain 
there;  there  is  a  better  field  there,  the  mineral  resources  being  there  about  four  times 
as  great  as  the  mineral  output  from  our  State.  I  omit  from  my  answer  the  district 
of  Cripple  Creek  and  that  district  alone. 

Q.  Excepting  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  then,  you  would  say  that  mining  is  as 
profitable  in  this  State  as  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes.  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record 
as  jplacing  the  profit  derived  from  Colorado  mines  as  above  our  own. 

Q.  Then,  eliminating  that  district,  do  you  believe  the  mine  operators  here  are  able 
to  pay  as  good  wages  as  in  Colorado? — A.  Possibly  not,  from  the  large  amount  of 
gold  that  Colorado  is  producing. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lower  wages  prevailing  in  this  State  as  compared  with 
the  States  in  which  the  miners  and  smeltermen  are  organized  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  employees  in  these  industries  here  are  not  organized? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  don' t  believe  that? — A.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  lower  wages  are  due  to  non- 
organization. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it? — A.  I  think  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  think  the  men  have  naturally  accepted  the  situation  of  the  silver 
slump.  The  decline  of  silver  has  been  against  higher  wa^.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  tnat  organizations  would  not  secure  higher  pay,  but  I  think  the  men  have  recog- 
nized the  slump  in  silver  and  the  fact  that  a  great  many  silver  mines  are  closed  down, 
and  they  have  nesitated  to  organize  and  make  demands  that  would  be  hard  to  meet. 

Q.  The  mining  industry  is  profitable  and  prosperous  in  this  State  now? — A.  Yes;  and 
a  great  deal  in  copper  and  ores  having  leaa  ana  silver. 

Q.  Then  you  befieve  if  the  miners  and  smeltermen  of  Utah  should  now  organize 
and  demand  higher  wages  that  they  would  probably  get  an  increase,  and  the  prop- 
erties could  stand  an  increase? — A.  It  is  too  narrow  a  profit.  Most  of  our  largest  silver 
mines  are  closed.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  organization  would  be  to  raise  wages  a  little, 
we  can  not  deny  that;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  men  have  recognized  the  situation 
here,  and  it  all  depends  upon  silver,  and  it  has  been  a  barrier  to  organization,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  Was  it  a  barrier  to  it  in  Montana  where  they  depend  directly  upon  silver? — A. 
The  copper  there  is  their  great  value. 

Q.  At  one  time  silver  was  one  of  the  leading  features,  was  it  not? — A.  No;  I  think 
their  copper  values  always  exceeded  their  silver  valuas. 

Q.  Was  not  silver  the  first  mining  industry  in  that  region — silver  and  gold? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was  the  initial  industry.  I  think  that  about  50  per  cent  of  our  product,  in 
value,  in  1898  was  silver. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  your  product  was  silver  before  the  demonetization  of  silvei^ — 
A.  I  would  nave  to  look  over  my  tables  to  state  that. 

Q.  Much  larger  than  50  per  cent,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  high  as  75  per  cent? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  The  demonetization  of  silver  stimulated  the  development  of  other  metals? — 
A.  Yes;  in  a  very  marked  degree — gold  and  copper. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  sav? — A.  No  more,  than  I  would  recom- 
mend the  examination  of  the  pay  rolls  1  year  f)efore  and  after  the  8-hour  law,  and 
get  the  aggregate  figures  to  snow  how  much  better  time  men  made  under  the  sani- 
tary operations  of  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  the  table  you  have  given  us? — ^A.  Yes.  (See  first  part  of  Mr.  Ter- 
hune's  testimony.) 
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Q.  What  effect  do  labor-saving  appliances  have  on  production? — A.  lAbor-saving 
appliances  are  used  very  generally  here.  They  eliminate  men  and  cheapen  pro- 
duction. 

Q.  Do  they  eliminate  laboring  men  permanently? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  generally  eliminates  men, 
or  does  it  possibly  make  such  an  increase  in  the  production,  or  work  and  development 
of  new  claims,  as  to  make  it  about  even? — A.  1  don*t  think  it  quite  does  that.  It 
don't  quite  take  care  of  those  who  have  been  eliminated. 

Q.  What  is  vour  judgment  about  patent  rights ;  do  you  think  there  should  be  a 
law  limiting  tne  opportunities  for  the  use  of  patent  rijjhts,  or  do  you  think  that  a 
man  should  have  all  that  he  can  get? — A.  I  am  somethmg  of  a  patentee  myself,  and 
it  would  be  expert  testimony  from  me.  I  believe  in  the  highest  rewards  for  genius, 
but  I  think  perhaps  the  term  of  years  might  be  restricted. 

Q.  It  is  restricted  now  to  17  years.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  too  long? — A.  I 
think  there  might  be  a  further  restriction. 

Q.  You  realize  that  the  genius  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  his  patent?— A.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a  man  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  invention,  but  the  moment 
you  curb  invention  you  stop.  I  would  have  the  rewards  left  great  enough  to  stimu- 
late invention. 

Q.  And  did  reward  ever  stimulate  invention  much? — A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
great  stimulations. 

Q.  Is  not  genius  incontrollable;  is  it  not  an  outburst? — A.  Well,  I  have  thought 
that  genius  might  be  restricted  from  money-making  by  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  after  a 
certain  amount  of  money  has  been  obtained,  and  if  the  men  perished  from  the  earth 
by  reason  of  the  restriction  it  would  not  be  as  much  loss  as  in  the  case  oi  genius  being 
exterminated. 

Q.  Could  they  avoid  being  inventors,  even  if  they  never  got  any  rewards? — A.  No. 
I  will  say  that  the  love  of  scientific  pursuit  is  a  great  stimulus. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Could  he  see  the  clumsy  work  of  any  ordinary  man 
without  seeing  a  shorter  way? — A.  No,  he  could  not.  He  always  saw  the  shorter  way, 
yet  from  his  duplex  telegraph  he  only  got  $25,000.  One  of  the  foremost  inventors  in 
metalluiigy  is  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  and  he  was  a  great  exemplification  of  the 
point  you  make,  of  the  love  of  doing  things  in  a  shorter  and  better  way;  he  did  more 
to  make  the  great  works  there  by  his  inventions  than  any  other  person;  yet  his 
rewards  have  been  ver^  few. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  history  of  inventors— that  the  inventor  rarely  gets  the  benefit  of 
his  inventions? — A.  It  would  appear  to  l>e. 

Q.  Inventive  genius  has  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  mankind? — A.  That  is  what 
invention  does.  It  would  give  a  man  ample  rewards  without  restricting  invention; 
but  on  the  inventive  tendency  it  is  a  great  burden  to  civilization  sometimes  to  have 
a  bond  of  20  years  hanging  over  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  carrving  out  of  the  other  idea  feasible,  without 
changing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? — A.  But  vou  may  say  how  far  a  man 
may  go.  A  man  might  own  the  world  after  a  while.  I  think  there  is  something 
like  that  in  Germany.  If  you  exterminated  the  commercial  incentive  it  would  not 
do  very  much  harm  to  the  world;  it  needs  to  be  exterminated  in  a  measure;  the 
commercial  instinct  to-day  is  too  much  exercised. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  5,  1S99, 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  A.  HANATJEB, 

Capitalist,  erigaged  in  mining  and  smelting  in  Utah. 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  2  p.  m.,  August  3,  1899,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Chainiian  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  A.  Hanauer,  being  dulv  sworn,  testified  con- 
cerning mining  conditions,  the  topical  plan  on  mining  l^ing  lollowed.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Give  the  secretary  your  name? — A.  A.  Hanauer; 
residence.  Salt  Lake  City.  I  used  to  be  connected  with  smelting  and  mining.  I  am 
yet  engaged  in  mining,  but  not  in  smelting. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  followed  these  occupations? — A.  Well,  I  have  followed 
them,  you  might  say,  since  1868. 

Q.  Wiiat  smelter  were  you  last  connected  with? — A.  Hanauer  Smelting  Works. 
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Q.  What  mine  did  >rou  last  work? — A.  Well,  I  worked  the  Alliance,  up  in  Park 
City,  and  some  mines  in  Bingham — the  Brooklyn  and  Lead  mine  groups.  We  are 
still  working  the  Lucky  Boy  mine  up  in  Idaho  m  the  old  mining  country. 

Q.  What  would  you  eay  about  mining  generally;  is  it  prosperous? — A.'  Well,  some 
mines  are  prosperous  and  others  are  not. 

Q,  How  is  the  industry  as  a  general  thing  compared  with  the  past? — A.  The 
industry  is  looking  better  to-day  and  for  the  past  6  months  or  a  year  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  owing  to  Eastern  capital  investing  in  properties  in  Utah  and  everywhere 
else. 

Q.  Has  it  been  influenced  by  the  increased  price  of  copper? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent;  yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  increased  price  of  lead? — ^A.  It  has  had  something  to  do  with  it, 

Q.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  you  would  call  the  industry  prosperous? — A.  As  a^neral 
thing,  yes.  You  may  not  understand  me;  while  mining  is  going  on  you  will  find 
lots  of  money  expended  on  mines  that  will  never  pay. 

Q.  The  old  idea  that  more  money  is  put  into  the  ground  than  is  ever  brought  oat 
has  been  somewhat  verified  in  your  experience  in  the  West?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  the  great  expenditures  in  prospecting?— A.  By  prospectors 
and  would-be  miners. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  in  the  future  more  money  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  according  to  the  expenditure  than  has  been  in  the  past? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  attribute  that  to  what  cause? — ^A.  The  cheaper  working  of  the  mines  is 
one  thing,  low-grade  ores  being  worked  now  for  much  less  money  than  they  used  to 
be  workSi.  They  must  be  worked  on  a  large  scale.  You  can  not  work  a  low-grade 
mine  to  any  profit  unless  you  produce  a  large  quantity  of  ore. 

Q.  Has  the  training  and  experience  of  the  great  line  of  mine  operators  and  miners 
had  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Yes.  Men  work  with  better  judgment  and  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  they  used  to.  Many  low-grade  mines,  if  worked  in  a  small  way, 
can  not  be  made  to  pay  at  all.  The  big  mines  up  in  east  Michigan,  where  there 
are  low-grade  copper  mmes,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla — if  these  mines  were  worked  on 
a  small  scale  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  at  all,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  w^ould  you  say  about  investment  in  mining?  Is  investment  as  good-  as 
in  a  successful  mercantile,  banking,  or  manufacturing  business? — A.  Well,  that 
depends  altogether  on  the  scope  of  country  you  are  operating  in.  In  some  places 
you  can  opnen  a  mine  and  it  will  pay  handsomely,  and  in  other  places  you  may  not 
find  the  mineral  sufficient  to  make  it  pay. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  a  man  often  goes  into  a  mercantile  business  and  fails? — A. 
Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Is  mining  really  a  haphazard,  catch-and-miss  business,  or  is  it  a  straight,  legiti- 
mate business  and  investment  for  capital? — A.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  ^ood  and  legitimate 
industry.  At  the  same  time  there  is  more  hazard  connected  with  it  than  there  is 
with  a  mercantile  business  or  a  manufacturing  business. 

Q.  And  when  you  succeed  the  profits  are  usually  greater? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  it  all  around,  would  you  consider  it  as  good  a  field  for  investment  as  any 
other? — A,  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  mining  business  as  prosperous  and  remunerative, 
generally  speaking,  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Colorado  and  Idaho? — 
A.  I  don*t  think  it  is,  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  some  good  mines  here  that  are 
paying  very  handsomely,  and  others  that  are  not  paying. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  does  the  industry  compare  with  5  or  6  years 
ago  in  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  just  about  on  a  level.  I  think  it  holds  up  about 
the  same.  Five  or  6  years  ago  we  had  the  Ontario  and  Dailey  mines  in  Park  City. 
They  have  been  paying  big  dividends  right  along.  And  other  mines  have  come  to 
the  front — the  Silver  King,  in  Park  City;  and  in  Tintic  there  are  several  good  mines 
that  pay  handsomely;  the  Centennial- Eureka  pays  bi^  dividendsanddidS  yearsago. 
The  Centennial-Eureka  6  or  8  months  ago  paid  bfg  dividends,  and  the  mine  is  looking 
better  than  ever. 

Q.  You  think  the  industry  is  not  more  prosperous  than  5  or  6  years  ago? — A.  No; 
not  as  a  general  thing.  Some  mines  are  better  than  they  have  been  and  others  are 
taking  a  backset. 

Q.  Now,  how  does  the  investment  in  mines  compare  at  this  time  with  10  or  12 
years  ^o;  that  is,  is  there  as  much  money  invested  as  formerly,  or  more? — A.  I  think 
more,  in  the  last  6  or  8  months,  and  particularly  so  in  Utah. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  investment  in  recent  years  has  a  better  chance  for 
returns,  generally  speaking,  than  in  the  early  history  of  the  West? — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  with  better  judgment,  from  long  experience? — A.  Better  judg- 
ment and  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Q.  Are  you  employing  more  men  now  than  formerly  in  mining? — A.  I  should  say 
so;  yes.    There  are  more  men  employed  in  Utah  now  than  there  has  been. 

Q.  How  does  the  wage  scale  of  to-day  compare  with  that  of  10  or  15  years  ago;  is 
it  higher  or  about  the  same? — A.  I  should  think  the  miners  get  to-day  all  the  way 
from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day,  owing  to  the  kind  of  work  they  do— dry  work  or  wet  work 
or  laborers  on  top.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  to-day  and  10  or  12  years  ago — may  be  some  little;  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  cheaper;  living  is  cheaper.  I  think  a  man  can  save  more  money  with  the  present 
wages  in  Utah  than  he  could  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Can  he  save  more  than  he  could  at  any  time  since  mining  has  been  developed 
in  Utah? — A.  I  think  so,  yes;  because  living  is  cheaper — supplies  are  cheaper,  cloth- 
ing is  cheaper,  everything  is  cheaper  than  15  years  ago. 

Q.  In  fact,  living  expenses  are  very  reasonable  now  in  every  part  of  the  country? — 
A.m   I  es. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  miners  generally?  Are  they  improving  their  social 
and  intellectual  condition? — A.  Well,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  kmd  of  man; 
some  men  will  improve  and  others  will  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  tendency? — A.  I  think  the  general  tendency  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  improvement? — ^A.  The  men  don't  spend  so 
much  money  now  as  they  used  to.  For  instance,  I  don't  think  they  spend  as  much 
money  for  whisky  or  at  the  gambling  tables  as  they  did. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  men  of  families? — A.  Lots  of  them. 

Q.  And  more  settled  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  also  have  more  means  of  enjoyment  outside  of  saloons  now? — A.  Yes. 
They  have  the  use  of  libraries  and  other  places,  where  they  can  go  to  improve  their 
minds  if  they  wish  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  the  American  people,  generally,  have  imdergone 
great  economical  improvement  in  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  That  they  are  spending  less  money  foolishly  and  husbanding  their  resources 
bettei^— A.  Yes.  — 

Q.  And  that  they  have  made  great  economical  improvement  all  along  the  line? — 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  that  has  reflected  upon  the  miners  and  influenced  them  in  a  measure? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  miners  send  their  children  to  school? — A.  Yes.     Good  facilities  everywhere. 

Q.  And  they  go  to  school  with  the  merchants'  children,  and  bankers'  children, 
and  lawyers'  children? — A.  Same  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  their  standing  is  as  favorable  in  school? — A.  Just  as  favorable  as 
anyone  else,  if  tney  employ  themselves  in  study. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  general  fellowship  existing  between  the  children  of  the  entire 
community? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  what  influence  will  that  have  on  the  rising  generation; 
where  everybody  is  practically  educated  together? — A.  I  think  it  will  be  undoubtedly 
better. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  a  beneficial  condition  for  the  coming  generation? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  thing  in  your  mine  as  the  sliding  wage  scale? — A.  Yes.  Take 
the  wages  paid  men  for  work  on  the  outside;  they  receive  usually  from  $2  to  $2.50 
per  day,  owing  altogether  to  the  country  you  are  mining  in. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  mining  some  in  Idaho? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  there? — A.  We  paid  $3  for  miners  and  outside  lalwrers  and 
$3.50  for  the  men  working  on  the  drills.  Mechanics  we  pay  all  the  way  from  $4  to 
$4.50  per  day.     Wages  in  Idaho  are  higher  than  they  are  m  this  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Where  are  you  mining  in  Idaho? — A.  Up  in  Custer  County. 

Q.  How  is  the  expense  of  living  there  as  compared  with  here? — A.  I  presume  the 
exnense  is  about  33  per  cent  higher  than  here. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  wet  mines,  necessitating  the  wearing  of  gum  goods  or  rubber 
goods? — A.  Well,  the  only  men  that  wear  rubber  goods  there  are  those  sinking 
shafts.  They  don't  wear  rubber  goods  if  they  are  stoping  for  ores;  in  driving  for 
ores  they  don't  require  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  net  savings  of  the  men  here  as  compared  with 
the  net  savings  of  your  men  in  Idaho? — A.  I  think  quite  as  much,  because  the  miners 
here  can  board  al)out  33  per  cent  less  than  there. 

Q.  How  is  clothing? — A.  Everything,  I  presume,  is  probably  20  or  25  per  cent 
cheaper  here  than  in  Idaho. 

Q.  We  found  in  Idaho,  when  there,  another  form  of  the  sliding  wage  scale  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine.    They  entered  into  a  contract  with  their  men.     In 
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1893,  I  think  it  was,  they  were  pavine  $2.50  per  day,  and  they  made  an  agreement 
with  the  men  that  when  100  pounds  of  lead  and  2}  ounces  of  silver  should  be  worth 
$6  they  would  pay  the  old  scale  of  |3  and  $3.50. — A.  We  never  had  any  scale  like 
that  in  operation  m  Utah  to  my  knowled^. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  expenence  with  it  in  Idaho? — A.  No,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  not  mining  for  lead  there  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  in  any  sense  a  sliding  wage  scale  in  Utah,  although  not  csilled  by  that 
name;  that  is  to  say,  where  you  have  a  very  low-grade  mine  or  a  dry  mine,  a  nice 
place  to  work,  and  the  wages  are  lower  than  where  they  have  a  very'wet  mine  or  a 
mine  of  high-grade  ore  and  a  splendid  paying  proposition? — A.  There  is  only  one 
camp  in  Utah  where  the  wages  are  lower  tnan  in  the  adjoining  camps,  and  tfiat  is 
Bingham.  In  that  camp  they  are  working  as  low  as  $2  per  day;  in  the  other  mining 
camps  I  don't  think  they  have  paid  less  than  |2.50  and  from  that  to $3.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  sliding  scale? — A.  The  low-grade  mines,  for  one  thing, 
in  Bingham.  The  mines  as  a  generad  thing  are  not  as  rich  as  mines  in  other  campe. 
Take  ^lercur,  and  their  ore  is  poor;  at  the  same  time  they  make  $4  or  $5  ore  pay, 
and  in  Bingham  it  will  not  pay  at  all,  excepting  it  is  copper  ore. 

Q.  Where  the  mine  makes  25  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  low-grade  ore,  do  you  call 
that  a  paying  mine? — A.  Yes;  if  they  can  make  25  or  50  cents  pel*  ton  over  all 
expenses  and  do  work,  it  is  a  paying  mine  for  a  low-grade  mine.  Understand  me, 
the  ore  must  be  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  Then  a  question  of  25  or  50  cents  in  wages  often  cuts  a  big  figure  in  a  mine  of 
that  kind?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  may  measure  the  difference  between  operating  and  shutting  down? — A.  It 
may  make  a  man  a  loser  or  a  gainer. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  loses  very  long  what  will  be  the  result? — A.  Mines  naturally  would 
shut  down. 

Q.  And  you  would  say  that  accounts  for  the  disparity  in  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Largely  it  is  the  abilitv  of  the  mine  to  pay  the  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  probably  a  sliding  scale,  though  you  don't  call  it  that? — A.  We  don't 
call  it  that,  because  we  have  not  an  established  sliding  scale. 

Q.  But  if  the  same  mine  should  become  very  remunerative,  do  you  feel  that  the 
men  would  get  more  pay? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  general  custom  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Men  take  into  account  the  ability  of  a  man  to  make  a  product  that  would  justify 
a  higher  wage? — A.  Yes;  to  make  a  profit. 

Q.  Have  you  the  so-called  store-order  system  to  any  extent  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  it  in  the  coal  mines  generally?  We  have 
usually  found  it  there  more  generally  than  elsewhere. — A.  I  could  not  say,  speaking 
from  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  w'nat  the  store-order  system  is? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  it  as  an  economical  principle? — A.  Well,  ii  the  men  are 
treated  fairly  I  don't  think  it  could  make  any  difference  whether  they  bought  their 
supplies  from  a  store  connected  with  the  mine  or  not.  Usually  in  one  of  these 
places  where  there  are  coal  mines  or  other  mines  they  have  other  stores,  and  if  the 
companies  don't  prohibit  their  men  from  trading  at  the  other  stores  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  any  injustice.  As  I  understand,  in  some  localities  they  issue  orders 
that  a  man  must  supply  himself  out  of  the  company  store  or  else  be  dismissed.  That 
part  of  it  I  would  consider  altogether  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  such  thing  as  the  insurance  of  men  against  accident? — A. 
Ygs;  we  carry  insurance  at  our  smelter  as  a  usual  thin^ ;  more  so  at  the  smelter  than 
at  the  mines.  While  we  carry  insurance  in  Idaho  against  accident  and  injury  to  the 
men,  in  Utah  we  carry  very  little  of  it  in  our  mines. 

Q.  You  have  the  general  system  of  having  the  men  contribute  $1  per  month? — A. 
We  have  the  system  of  the  men  contributing  $1  per  month  toward  the  hospital  and 
doctor,  but  they  don't  have  to  contribute  it  toward  their  insurance. 

Q.  You  don't  have  both? — A.  Yes,  both.  The  men  have  the  privil^e  of  choosing 
which  one  they  will  take,  because  it  would  not  pay  them  to  contribute  $2  per  month. 
They  can  contribute  the  dollar  toward  the  hospital,  or  they  can  contribute  it  toward 
acciaent  insurance. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  insurance  for  accidents  so  that  if  a  man  was  hurt  he  would 
collect  from  the  insurance  company  and  relieve  your  company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  hospital  system  and  insurance  system  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
men? — A.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  men,  I  think,  were  insureil  in  the  accident  policies. 
I  don't  think  over  10  j)er  cent  were  insured  to  go  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  They  had  the  privilej^e  of  either?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  nave  the  boarding-house  system? — A.  No.  We  had  a  house  to 
furnish  the  men  with  sleeping  apartments,  ana  they  paid  $1  a  month  each  for  tak- 
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ing  care  of  the  rooms.    We  had  a  man  there  who  was  boarding  the  men  at  so  much 
per  week,  and  the  men  coald  board  there  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit.    There  was  no  com- 

Eulsion  on  the  part  of  the  company ;  did  not  insist  that  they  board  at  that  boarding 
ouse. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  strikes  in  Utah? — A.  Not  worth  speaking  of ;  I  don't 
know  of  any  strikes  amon^  smelters. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  m  the  mines  that  you  recall? — A.  I  think  there  was  a 
strike  at  Tincic  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  remembier  what  brought  it  on? — A.  Well,  I  presume  the  walking  dele- 
gates of  the  unions  brought  it  on. 

Q.  They  visited  there  at  that  time? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  complaint  there  at  that  time  about  the  men 
being  compelled  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — ^A.  I  believe  there  was 
such  a  complaint  stat^  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  observed  by  you,  that  if  you  allow  men 
to  trade  where  they  see  fit,  if  you  allow  them  to  insure  or  not  to  insure,  allow  them 
to  board  where  they  please,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  strikes? — A.  Probably 
it  would. 

Q.  It  makes  them  feel  that  they  have  something  to  say  about  it  and  takes  away 
the  opportunity  for  the  so-called  agitator  to  say  that  they  are  dictated  to? — A.  To 
some  extent;  yes. 

Q.  And  has  a  kind  of  conciliatory  effect? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  your  men  belong  to  the 
insurance  system  you  provide  for  them  and  10  per  cent  go  in  the  hospital  feature  ? — 
A.  Yes.     That  is  not  exactly  correct ;  I  am  jiist  giving  it  to  you  approximately. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  that  privilege.  Do  you  mean  that  the  company  gave  them 
the  alternative  of  accepting  either  one  or  the  other  feature?— A.  They  don't  have  to 
accept  either  one  if  they  don't  want  to. 

Q.  If  he  should  refuse  to  accept  either  one  of  these  propositions  would  that  fact 
prejudice  him  with  the  company  in  his  employment? — A.  Not  at  all.  Only  in  the 
case  of  illness  or  accident  they  would  have  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  No  compulsion  about  it? — A.  Not  at  all;  never  w^as. 

Q.  Speaking  about  a  walking  delegate,  did  you  ever  see  a  walking  delegate  who 
was  not  the  representative  of  tne  men  who  were  at  work  and  for  whose  interests  he 
spoke? — A.  Of  course  he  is  the  representative  of  these  men,  and  he  is  a  man  that 
does  not  wish  to  work,  and  who  makes  his  living,  as  a  general  thing,  out  of  the 
union;  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  place  he  must  oe  agitating  and  creating 
trouble. 

Q.  If  any  odium  attaches  to  the  name  ''walking  delate,"  or  to  any  walking  dele- 
gate in  person,  does  not  the  odium  attach  to  the  organization  and  to  the  men  them- 
selves?— A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  such  thins  as  a  walking  delegate  in  Utah? — ^A.  Only  what- 1 
heurd.  I  never  saw  anything  of  them  except  such  men  as  were  pointed  out  to  me 
as  coming  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Idaho. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  miners  union? — A.  It  majr  not  have  been  the  president, 
but  some  individual.  It  might  have  been  the  president.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  at  all  only  what  I  was  told  and  saw  in  the  newspaper,  that  such  a  man  was 
a  walking  delegate;  that  such  a  union  walking  delegate  was  in  the  State,  and  that 
he  came  to  organize  labor,  or  some  such  thing  or  other,  which  I  suppose  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  ignorance  prevailing  as  to  what  a 
walking  delegate  is? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  particular  imorance  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  don't  know  of  any  walking  delegate  in  Utah? — A.  Yes,  there 
have  been  some  here.  I  don't  know  them  personally,  but  they  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  I  was  reading  in  the  newspapers  about  such  men  belonging  to  the 
union  being  here. 

Q.  If  the  man  is  the  president  of  the  union,  and  is  elected  as  the  president,  and 
travels  from  one  city  to  another  lookins  after  their  interests,  is  it  fair  to  call  him  a 
walkine  dele^te,  wnen  he  is  the  president  of  that  organization? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  tnat  it  is  proper  or  fair  to  call  him  a  walking  delegate  without  he  comes  under 
that  head.     That  is  the  title  that  seems  to  be  given  them  under  the  organization. 

Q.  No;  the  oi^nization  would  not  give  their  men  the  name  of  "w^alking  dele- 
gate."— A.  It  is  that  that  gives  them  their  name,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  TBy  Representative  Bell.)  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  in  Utah? — A.  Before 
the  8-nour  law  was  passed  in  Utah,  some  years  ago,  the  men  at  the  smelters  worked 
10  and  12  hours.  The  laboring  men  worked  10  hours,  and  the  men  around  the  fur- 
naces, feeders  and  furnace  men,  worked  12  hours. 

Q.  And  the  8-hour  law  displaced  that? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  injurious  or  beneficial  effects  of  the  8-hour  law 
on  the  employer  as  well  as  upon  the  employee? — A.  It  would  naturally  work  against 
the  employer  and  would  not  benefit  the  employee  very  much.  We  will  go  back  to 
1893,  wnen  we  had  a  panic,  as  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  and  everything  became  very 
dull,  in  the  smelting  as  well  as  every  other  industry  in  the  country;  and  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  keeping  our  works  going  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  wa^es  10  per  cent  at  that 
time.  After  the  8-hour  law  was  passed  in  Utah,  we  told  our  men  that  our  business 
was  more  prosperous  than  it  had  been  and  that  we  would  go  back  to  the  old  wages 
that  were  m  efiect  before  1893,  before  the  reduction  was  m»le,  and  would  pay  them 
by  the  hour;  and  they  could  work  8  hours  or  longer  if  the  law  would  permit  We 
had  no  trouble  adjusting  matters  with  our  men.  They  all  stated  they  were  satisfied 
with  that;  and  they  went  to  work  on  the  8-hour  system  and  were  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  make  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  wages? — 
A.  We  made  the  reduction  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  hours  they  worked. 
I  could  not  tell  you  whether  it  was  20  j>er  cent  or  not.  1  can  give  you  the  amount 
we  paid  them  after  the  8-hour  law  went  into  existence.  When  the  8i-hour  law  went 
into  effect  we  paid  the  old  wages  that  had  been  paid  before  the  reduction,  but  paid 
them  by  the  hour. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  had  to  put  your  furnace  men,  roasters,  and 
feeders  on  the  8-hour  system? — ^A.  Yes;  because  the  law  would  not»  permit  us  to 
eniploy  the  men  longer  than  8  hours. 

Q.  In  what  manner  does  the  8-hour  system  injure  the  employer? — A.  Because  we 
have  to  pay  the  men  more  wages  than  we  used  to  pay. 

Q.  About  how  much  more?— A.  For  instance,  at  the  smelter  we  had  to  employ 
3  men  where  we  used  to  employ  only  2. 

Q.  And  didn't  they  get  proportionately  less  pay? — A.  Not  to  the  full  amount. 
You  can  easily  figure  it  out. 

Q.  Was  there  no  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor  under  the  8-hour  system? — A. 
I  could  not  say  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eflficiency.  Furnace  men  are  "governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  work  of  their  furnaces. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  furnace  can  only  take  so  much  an  hour? — A.  Can  only  take 
so  much  an  hour. 

Q.  And  if  he  works  8  hours  he  can  do  no  more  work  per  hour  than  if  he  worked 
12? — A.  He  can  do  no  more  work,  because  the  furnace  takes  only  so  much  and  no 
more. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  in  mining? — A.  Well,  in  mining,  where  a  man  works  8 
hours  and  steady,  if  he  is  at  the  place  of  work  and  leaves  there  on  the  hour,  I  think 
he  can  do  fully  as  much  work  in  8  hours,  by  being  economical  of  his  time,  which  the 
most  of  them  are,  I  understand,  as  he  can  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  it  is  not  injuring  mining  to  any  perceptible  extent? — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  labor? — A.  Well,  with  labor  it  is  different.  A  laboring 
man  will  do  just  so  much. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  employees  to  accomplish  in  8 
hours  what  they  would  do  in  10 — that  is,  you  put  on  more  men  at  the  smelter? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  if  you  worked  three  shifts  you  would  have  to  increase  your  work  at  the 
mine? — A.  No.  You  see  it  is  this  way;  at  10  and  12  hours  the  men  only  worked 
two  shifts,  and  under  the  8-hour  system  they  can  be  divided  up  into  three  shifte. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  mines  worked  three  8-hour  shifts  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  the  law  and  system  as  now  practice<l  is  generally  satisfac- 
factory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  to  employer  and  emplovee? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint? — A.  So  complaint  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  average  number  of  days  the  men  work  in  the  smelter 
per  month? — A.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  I  think  that  our  superintendent 
could  answer  that  question. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  of  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  one  day  in  the 
week  for  recreation? — A.  In  smelting,  the  Sabbath  day  could  not  be  observed. 

Q.  You  must  run  continuously? — A.  Must  run  contmuously  or  else  let  the  fires  go 
out,  and  that  would  mean  a  great  loss  to  the  works. 

Q.  Can  you  have  relief  men  so  that  you  can  allow  your  men  time  for  recreation? — 
A.  Yes;  they  do  it  right  along,  particularly  so  during  the  summer  months.  I  pre- 
sume the  superintendent  can  tell  you  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  works  there  20  dtays 
during  the  summer  months;  thev  lay  off  and  take  vacations. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  mines;  clo  they  work  every  Sunday? — A.  Some  of  the  mines 
work  Sunday,  and  others  do  not. 
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Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  economical  ad\'antage  of  working  Sunday; 
ought  the  men  to  rest  one  day  out  of  seven? — A.  If  it  comes  rieht  down  to  rest  I 
would  say  that  a  man  who  works  should  rest  one  day  in  the  week;  out  the  generality 
of  our  men,  in  the  place  of  resting,  if  they  don't  work  on  Sunday,  carouse  and  spend 
their  money  foolishly;  and  I  think  they  are  better  off  when  they  work  the  whole 
month  through,  although  of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Q.  How  are  those  who  have  families;  are  they  inclined  to  remain  with  their  fami- 
lies and  rest  quietly? — A.  I  presume  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  these  grogshops  acces- 
sible to  your  mines? — A.  Well,  while  they  are  not  accessible  rieht  at  the  mines  they 
are  in  the  neighborhood  close  by  in  Park  City.  In  Bingham  and  in  Tintic,  while  there 
is  no  saloon  in  the  close  neighoorhood  of  the  mines,  there  are  saloons  in  the  towns 
close  at  hand,  and  the  miners  will  find  their  way  there  Sunday  or  Monday,  or  any 
other  day. 

Q.  The  farther  off  they  would  be,  then,  if  they  were  within  reach  at  all,  the  worse 
it  would  be? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  if  the  men  would  rest  it  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  should 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  But  if  they  propose  carousing  they  will  come  back  to  the  mine  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  they  left  it? — A.  Yes.  There  are  some  positions  in  wet  mines  that  would 
have  to  be  filled  under  all  circumstances.  Where  there  is  a  wet  mine  you  must  keep 
pumpmen  there.    The  pumps  have  to  be  operated  Sunday  as  well  as  any  other  day. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  the  cooperative  sentiment  in  Utah? — A.  Not  among 
the  laboring  men  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  applied  to  mining? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  importation  of  outside  laborers  into  Utah? — A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  No'colored  labor? — A.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  employed  any  colored  labor 
at  all,  except  Chinese  labor  for  cooking  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  vou  had  non-English-speaking  labor? — A.  Well,  there  is  more  or  less  of 
that  class  of  labor  in  Utah-^Scandanavians  and  some  few  Italians,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  miners? — A.  They  make  very  good  men. 

Q.  And  are  they  law-abiding  citizens? — A.  They  are  usually  very  steady,  if  they 
are  not  brought  under  bad  influences. 

Q.  Are  they  as  good  usually  as  the  Irish? — A.  I  think  they  are  equally  as  good. 

Q.  And  Cornish? — A.  Yes.  I  think  the  Finlander  makes  the  best  miner  of  all  of 
them. 

Q.  He  is  an  orderly,  law-abiding  citizen? — A.  He  is  orderly,  and  very  nice  when 
he  is  sober. 

Q.  Will  get  drunk  occasionally? — A.  Yes;  will  get  drunk  occasionally,  and  raise 
the  devil. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  school  system  have  you  in  the  mining  campd? — A.  They  have 
the  public  school  system,  the  same  as  they  have  right  in  the  city.  I  know  we  pay 
toward  the  schools. 

Q.  Does  the  community  furnish  the  schools  near  all  of  these  big  mines? — A.  Every 
district  furnishes  the  schools. 

Q.  You  regard  them  as  satisfactory,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Necessarily  by  the  taxes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Churches  established  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Public  .libraries? — A.  In  some  camps,  yes;  not  in  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  of  the  company  bearing  the  taxes  for  these 
schools,  IS  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tax  is  distributed  pro  rata  throughout  the  State? — A. 
It  is  now,  but  in  the  days  gone  by  I  know  that  we  contributed  outside  of  taxes  to 
schoolhouses  in  the  Bingham  district. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  good  policy  to  do  that,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes;  we  wanted 
to  help  the  people  along  and  thought  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  your  miners  well  contented? — A.  Yes;  to  give 
these  people,  if  thev  had  children,  a  chance  to  send  them  to  school.  Now  that  is 
done  away  with.  We  levy  the  taxes  and  everything  is  assessed  according  to  the  val- 
uation of  the  property,  a  per  cent  in  the  different  districts. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell. ^  Have  you  had  any  other  restrictive  legislation  in 
Utah  of  any  consequence  beyona  the  8-hour  law? — A.  None  whatever  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  inspection  law  for  metalliferous  mines? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an  inspection  law. 
I  don't  think  it  is  offensive  at  all. 

Q.  Anything  in  the  inspection  regulations,  such  as  ventilation?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  unusually  restrictive? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  proper 
legislation,  and  that  the  mines  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
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Q.  It  is  approved  by  the  miners  and  mine  owners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  your  tai  laws,  as  affecting  the  mines? — A.  Mines  are  only  taxed,  so 
far  as  patented  mines  are  concerned,  I  think,  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  a  full  claim  or  |5 
per  acre.     I  am  not  sure,  but  probably  it  is  ^  per  acre. 

Q.  Then  on  the  improvement  and  on  the  net  output? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  sys- 
tem in  vo^e  here — taxed  on'  the  improvements  ana  on  the  net  output  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  a  good  method  of  taxing  property — ^that  is,  to  put  a  nominal  tax 
on  the  acreage? — A.  1  believe  that  is  the  way  wnere  it  is  patented  property. 

Q.  RegardlesB  of  the  real  value,  then,  you  tax  the  earning  capacity  as  it  developi^— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  mining  men  generally? — A.  I  think  so. 
It  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  No  complaintei? — A.  No  complaints. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  Utah  over  freight  rate^ — A.  Well,  I  don*t 
know  that  we  have  had  any  particular  trouble,  because  the  railroads  as  a  general 
thing  come  together  and  adopt  their  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  discriminations? — A.  We  have  not  had  any  in  late  years,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  had  in  former  years? — A.  Yes.  In  yean  gone  by  I  think  there  was  dis- 
crimination. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  right  of  the  railroad,  in  morals  or  otherwise,  to 
give  one  citizen  a  benefit  over  the  other  for  a  like  service? — A.  Well,  I  think  all 
mdustries  should  be  treated  alike.  For  instance,  you  take  the  smelting  business;  I 
think  a  smelter  that  ships  100  tons  of  bullion  a  week  should  have  no  better  rates 
than  the  smelter  that  ships  50  tons. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  unit  of  tonnage  as  fixed  should  be  a  small  one? — 
A.  Should  be  a  small  unit;  yes. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  1  carload  should  go  for  the  same  price  as  a  train  of  cars? — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  anv  other  system  would  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  strong  and  destroy 
the  weak? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  that  should  apply  to  all  industries  as  well  as  smelting? — 
A.  Yes;  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Now,  for  instance,  they  will  haul  potatoes 
from  here  to  Chicago  cheaper  than  they  will  haul  bullion. 

Q.  That  is  because  of  the  small  value?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  haul  a  great  many  commodities  cheaper  than  they 
will  bullion  or  ore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  will  haul  a  car  of  ore  from  here  to  Denver  for  about  one-tenth  of 
what  they  will  charge  for  a  car  of  cattle? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  transportation  charges  seem  to  be  based  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  article  transferred  to  stand  the  charge? — A.  In  a  great  measure;  yes. 

Q.  From  the  place  where  I  live  to  Denver,  with  a  car  of  ore,  if  it  be  low  grade,  it 
it  will  be  one  price,  and  if  it  be  high  grade  it  will  be  another  price.     Is  there  any 

§  articular  objection  to  that  so  long  as  the  total  charges  are  not  exorbitant? — A.  I 
on't  think  there  should  be  any  particular  objection  to  it,  provided  the  shipper  does 
not  abuse  an  advantage  of  that  kmd.  Very  often  you  will  find  a  shipper  who  will 
take  advantage  of  a  privilege  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  will  be  inclined  to  put  in  a  high-grade  article  at  a  low-grade  price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  thereby  give  one  man  an  advantage  over  another?— A  Yes;  I  know  the 
railroads  west  of  here,  the  Southern  Pacific,  guard  against  that  by  making  the  par- 
ties receiving  the  ore  give  the  valuation,  give  the  assayer*s  certificate  of  the  value  of 
the  ore. 

Q.  That  meets  with  your  approval?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  railroad  company  can  take  this  low-grade  ore  and  transport  it  for 
barely  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  benefits  the  industry? — A.  There  should  be  no 
objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  those  that  have  rich  ores.  I  can  not  see  why  there 
should  be. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  public  policv  of  permitting  the  great  con- 
centration of  the  smelter  interests  of  the  country?— A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  can 
be  any  particular  harm. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  they  should  control  the  entire  industry,  that  would  not  be 
objectionable  if  they  did  not  abuse  the  power?— A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  wield  a  very  dangerous  power  that  it  might  abuse? — A.  It  might 
possibly  \ye  ablised  in  the  course  of  time  if  they  got  full  control  of  all  the  smelting  and 
reduction  plants  of  the  United  States,  but  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  combination  is  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  a  gootl,  healthy 
competition? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  large  enough  to  wield  an  influence  upon  the  railroads  that 
will  bring  them  a  discriminating  rate? — ^A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  they 
could  do  that  or  not 

Q.  If  that  could  be  done  it  would  destroy  competition,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  thev 
might  if  they  were  strong  enough,  but  under  the  mterstate  commerce  act  I  don't  think 
the  railroads  could  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington  stated  before  the  investigating  committee  that  the  drawbacks 
paid  by  the  Santa  Fe  bcmkrupted  the  road  and  amounted  to  something  like  seven 
millions  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  road.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  one  citizen, 
whether  he  be  large  or  small,  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  drawback  or  discrim- 
inating rate  against  any  other  citizen? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Under  like  conditions? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  And  that  the  law  should  absolutely  prohibit  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  should  be  enforced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.^  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Was  your  smelting  establishment  run  at  a  profit  during 
the  last  several  years? — A.  Yes. 
•    Q.  A  very  prosperous  business,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  sold  out  to  the  smelter  trust,  did  yoti? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  the  price  you  received  for  your  plant? — A. 
It  is  not. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  you  were  paid  for  the  plant  bv  the  trust? — A. 
Well,  I  woula  not  have  any  objection.  I  received  |200,000  m  preferred  stock  and 
$140,000  in  common  stock. 

Q.  Any  cash? — A.  Only  cash  for  what  material  and  supplies  we  had  on  hand. 
That  was  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  that? — A.  I  think  that  amounted  to  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  140,000.  That  was  for  smelter  supplies,  such  as  new  machinery,  and 
ores,  and  fluxes,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  It  has  b^n  stated  that  you  were  paid  a  ^reat  deal  more  than  the  value  of  the 
plant.     Is  that  true? — A.  No;  I  don't  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Is  that  plant  now  closed  down? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  employees  did  you  have  at  the  time  of  the  sale? — A.  That  would  be 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  an  approximate  answer  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed? — 
A.  I  could  not  very  well  without  looking  up  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  many  as  100? — A.  Yes;  at  times  more  than  100,  and  at  other 
times  not  more  than  40  or  50. 

Q.  Were  these  men  all  thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  time  the  smelter  closed 
down? — A.  Except  the  superintendent  and  clerical  force. 

Q.  They  were  thrown  out  of  employment? — ^A.  No;  their  pay  is  going  on  the  same. 

Q.  They  are  not  doing  any  work  for  the  smelter? — A.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
out  of  work. 

Q.  The  consoMdation  threw  them  out  of  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  men  have  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  your  smelter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  homes  are  almost  valueless  now,  are  they  not,  on  account  of  the  closing 
down  of  your  works? — A.  Not  at  idl.  The  same  men  get  plenty  of  work  at  the  Ger- 
mania.  They  had  to  increase  their  force  correspondingly,  because,  when  the  con- 
solidation took  effect,  the  Germania  was  running  three  blast  furnaces,  and  now  they 
are  running  five  or  six. 

Q.  What  could  have  been  the  object  in  closing  down  a  smelter  that  was  employing 
a  laive  number  of  men  and  doing  a  profitable  business — making  plenty  of  money? — 
A.  Tne  object  was  to  consolidate  the  business  in  one  plant  and  employ  more  men  at 
the  Germania. 

Q.  The  Germania  had  an  office  force,  did  it  not — superintendent,  clerks,  etc.? — A. 
Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  they  took  some  of  them;  they  had  to^two  or  three 
office  clerks,  superintendent,  etc. 

Q.  As  the  work  increases  you  have  to  employ  more  help  in  the  office  and  on  the 
outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  trust  in  forming  this  combination  to  dispense  with  a 
large  number  of  men  and  thus  cheapen  the  product? — A.  It  would  only  dispense  with 
afew  men — ^the  head  man,  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  a  few  office  men.  We  had 
two  or  three  men  down  there  in  the  office  besides  the  superintendent.  These  were  the 
only  men  that  were  thrown  out.  The  balance  of  the  men  get  fully  as  much  work  as 
they  had,  because  the  Germania  had  to  double  its  capacity.  It  is  more  economical 
to  do  the  work  in  one  plant  than  in  two. 

Q.  You  said  your  smelter  was  running  at  a  profit;  that  you  were  making  money? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  yet  you  state  that  you  didn't  receive  for  it  any  more  than  its  full  value?  In 
speaking  of  its  value,  do  you  mean  to  speak  of  its  earning  capacity  for  the  future? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  for  the  good  will — no  value  of  that  kind  added? — A.  There 
was  something  added  to  it.  You  might  say  a  compensation  was  added  for  going  out 
of  business. 

Q.  Then,  really  more  than  the  plant  was  worth  waa  paid  for  it? — A.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  I  could  duplicate  the  plant  for  less  money  now  than  what  the  plant  cost  us. 

Q.  And  you  received  for  it  considerably  more  than  it  cost  you? — A.  No;  not  con- 
siderably more;  very  little  more  than  what  the  plant  cost. 

Q.  You  received  this  consideration — more  than  the  plant  cost  you — for  going  out 
of  business? — A.  You  might  call  it  that.     Our  plant  cost  us  from  first  to  last  $173,000. 

Q.  Then  you  received  $165,000  more  than  it  cost  you? — A.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  You  can  sell  the  preferred  stock  at  par,  can't  you? — A.  No;  nothmg  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  Well,  then,  vou  consider  the  common  stock  of  very  little  value,  do  you? — A. 
The  common  stoNck  has  sold  as  low  as  32  per  share,  and  the  preferred  as  low  as  82. 

Q.  Even  putting  it  in  at  that,  these  ngures  represent  considerable  more  than  it 
cost  you. — A.  Supposing  it  did.  We  are  not  here  for  glory.  We  wore  out  our  old 
clothes  long  ago. 

Q.  It  was  stated  before  us  that  for  some  of  the  plants  more  than  three  times  the 
value  was  paid  for  them. — A.  I  don't  know  anythmg  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Here  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  reach.  There  is 
a  great  prejudice  against  what  is  called  watered  stock,  or  what  the  world  calls  watered 
stock,  especially  in  plants  like  railroads,  smelters,  and  like  institutions  that  the  public 
has  to  patronize;  and  the  point  is  whether  by  syndicating  the  smelters  and  putting 
in  plants  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price  the  stockholders,  who  will  probably  be  the 
former  owners — ^because  I  suppose  the  most  of  this  stock  will  go  into  the  former 
owners'  hands — will  claim  diviaends  on  the  entire  stock,  and  the  mining  world  w^ill 
take  it  that  the  smelter  charge  will  be  placed  at  a  figure  that  will  pay  a  dividend  on 
the  entire  stock,  based  on  the  prices  at  which  the  plants  were  put  in. — A.  I  don't 
think  these  are  the  indications  so  far  as  I  know.  As  I  understand  it,  the  common 
stock  can  not  declare  any  dividends  until  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  preferred 
stock. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  plants  went  into  this  trust? — A.  I  can  enumerate  some 
that  went  in.  In  Denver  two — the  Globe  and  the  Omaha  and  Grant;  at  Pueblo  I 
think  the  Colorado  and  the  Pueblo  Smelting  Company;  the  Durango  smelter  at 
Durango;  the  smelters  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City;  smelter  at  £1  Paso;  the  Bimetal- 
lic at  Leadville,  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  smelter,  and,  I  think,  one  at  Chicago,  and 
the  three  plants  in  Utah. 

Q.  Now,  barring  the  Argo  in  Denver,  and  the  Guggenheim  in  Pueblo,  what  other 
successful  smelters  have  they  in  the  West? — A.  There  is  the  Selby  at  San  Francisco, 
and  I  think  there  is  one  or  two  at  Everett,  and  I  think  there  is  another  one  in  the 
Northwest,  somewhere  about  Tocoma  or  Portland,  or  one  of  these  places.  I  think 
all  told  there  are  probably  five  or  six  not  in  what  you  gentlemen  call  the  trust. 

Q.  Would  any  of  these  be  accessible  to  the  miners  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
or  New  Mexico  without  a  very  long  haul? — A.  We  have  been  shipping  ore  out  from 
here  right  along  until  this  strike  took  place  in  Colorado.  There  are  some  ores  that 
can  not  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  at  any  price,  no  difference  how  low  the  rail- 
roads would  haul  them.    Unless  they  are  high  grade  you  can  not  ship  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  man  with  capital  and  experience  should  start  up  a 
smelter  m  this  country  now,  could  he  run  in  opposition  to  the  trust? — A.  Most 
assuredly. 

Q.  You  think  the  trust  would  not  have  enough  power  in  railway  discrimination  or 
any  other  means  to  injure  him? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  It  is  your  judgment  that  ouite  an  amount  was 
allowed  for  good  will? — A.  I  think  so,  in  some  instances  more  than  in  others. 

Q.  Where  a  man  had  quite  a  reputation,  or  his  plant  had  quite  a  reputation  and  had 
a  large  business? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  that  was  considered  with  the  showing  of  profits; 
although  I  think  independea  on  the  showing  of  profits;  and  when  they  contracted  it 
was  for  the  earning  capacity  of  the  works  largely;  what  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  Then  if  your  combination  should  fix  hard  conditions  on  the  miners  that  would 
necessarily  induce  capital  to  build  opposition  works? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  a  man  beginning  with  experience  in  the  business  and  with  ready  cash 
could  build  a  plant  much  cheaper  now  than  most  of  the  syndicate  plants  cost  when 
erected? — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Then  it  would  make  an  inducement?— A.  It  would  make  an  inducement  for 
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capital  to  go  in,  and  make  an  inducement  for  the  trust  to  handle  oreH  as  cheaply  aa 
possible  to  meet  any  opposition. 

Q.  And  if  it  should  be  managed  in  that  way  it  could  not  be  any  great  detriment? — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  policy  that  would  enable  tlie  trust  to  stand? — A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  only  way  they  can  stand. 

Q.  And  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  will  be  so  managed? — A.  That  is  my  iudgment. 

Q.  Fixed  expenses  would  be  a  great  deal  less? — A.  Yes;  and  it  makes  also  a  great 
difference  whether  ^^ou  can  run  a  plant  to  full  capacity  and  all  the  time,  or  work  it 
as  we  have  worked  it,  at  one-third  of  the  capacity.  And  a  sufficient  numoer  of  these 
plants  will  be  dismantled  eventually  and  leave  only  a  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the 
ore  product.     For  the  present  none  of  them  have  been  dismantled. 

Q.  Well,  there  would  be  quite  a  number  shut  down? — A.  There  is  only  one  closed 
down  here;  but  I  understand  from  the  manager  that  in  the  near  future  they  will 
improve  the  Hanauer  plant  with  an  additional  roaster,  and  additional  blast  furnace, 
if  tne  market  will  justify. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  trust  there  was  more  capacity  than  prod- 
uct?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.'  Whenever  that  occurs  that  is  an  incentive  to  consolidation? — A.  As  a  usual 
thing,  yes. 

Q.  That  is,  to  run  the  business,  they  must  close  down  the  surplus  capacity? — 
A.   X  es. 

Q.  Run  some  at  full  capacity  and  allow^  the  others  to  remain  idle? — ^A.  There  are 
two  of  them  running  at  full  capacity  here  now. 

Q.  What  would  yo\x  say  as  to  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  mining  claims? — A.  The  consolidation  of  mining  claims  could  not  cut  any 
figure  at  all  without  they  coupled  with  it  their  own  reduction  plants. 

Q.  Does  the  consolidation  of  mining  claims  benefit  or  injure  the  public? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  injuries  the  public  any. 

Q.  Does  it  benefit  it? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  By  enlarging  the  development? — A.  Yes;  more  development  and  more  plants 
to  develop  these  mines  where  they  have  been  only  worked  superficially.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  Bingham  in  a  few  vears  from  now  that  the  mines  will  be  producing 
more  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  That  is  a  consolidation  that  would  not  injure  the  individual  ownei^ — A.  No;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  The  individual  miner  gets  the  same  price  for  his  ore  as  before  the  consolida- 
tion?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  form  of  consolidation  that  tends  to  provide  a  proper  and  broader  field 
for  labor  and  greater  production  without  injuring  any  individual  mine  owner? — A.  I 
don't  think  it  injures  anyone  myself.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  I  think  it  benefits  them 
to  a  large  extent,  because  a  great  many  of  them  sell  out  Mine  owners  in  Bingham 
to-day,  many  of  them,  sell  out  to  the  big  consolidation. 

Q.  These  mines  are  such  that  it  is  not  economy  to  try  to  work  one  claim  by  itself? — 
A.  Very  rarely. 

Q.  A  combination  might  develop  a  dozen  claims  at  practically  the  same  expense 
that  one  could  be  developed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Therefore  it  opens  up  a  field  for  labor  without  injuring  anyone? — ^A.  It  would 
not  injure  anyone  to  start  all  the  mines  under  one  management. " 

Q.  Wages  are  not  affected? — A.  Not  in  the  least.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  I  think 
they  are  paying  bigger  wages  to-day  in  Bingham  than  they  have  paid  for  the  past  2 
years. 

Q.  Production  has  increased? — A.  No;  I  will  not  say  that  the  production  has 
increa£<ed;  it  will  eventually  be. 

Q.  Through  a  wise  system  of  consolidating  claims  and  putting  in  more  works? — A. 
That  would  he  so  in  Bingham. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  generally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  the  same  enect  everywhere? — ^A.  Not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of 
time.  All  these  things  will  take  time.  Now,  you  will  find  that  Bingham  will  pro- 
duce 2  years  hence  more  ores  in  a  day  than  it  does  now  in  a  week  or  2  weeks. 

Q.  would  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  have  any  voice  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  cyanide-process  plants  of  the  country? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  would  not  interest  you? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  They  simply  buy  the  product  the  same  as  before — from  the  cyanide  mills? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  these  plants  into  a 
consolidation? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.     If  the  consolidation  bought  the  cyanide 
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piantH,  they  would  have  to  buy  the  mines  as  well.  There  may  be  such  a  thing:  on 
foot — to  consolidate  all  the  different  mines  under  one  mana^ment  with  their  plant. 
But  a  cyanide  plant  without  the  mine  is  not  worth  the  paper  to  tell  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  these  plants  in  this  country? — A.  Yes ;  there  must  be  a  dozen 
of  them,  I  ^ess. 

Q.  How  does  mining  machinery  and  its  efficiency  to-day  compare  with  the  mining 
machinery  and  its  efficiency,  including  smelting,  10  years  ago?— -A.  Well,  of  course 
the  improvement  has  been  very  rapid  m  that  direction,  in  mining  machinery.  On 
smelting  and  concentrating  machinery  they  make  improvements  almost  eveiy  year. 
As  soon  as  anything  new  comes  out  the  mining  men  and  smelting  men  at  once  m  vesti- 
gate  it,  and  if  they  approve  of  it  they  will  put  in  the  new  admtional  machinery  at 
once,  without  any  delay. 

Q.  What  effect  has  tnat  on  the  mining  industries? — ^A.  It  reduces  expenses. 

Q.  Has  that  not  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  prosperity  of  mining — 
improved  machinery  and  methods? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  reducing  the  cost? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  labor? — ^A.  Doesn't  affect  labor  at  all.  Labor  is  just  as 
plenty  to-day  with  the  machinery  as  without  the  machinery. 

Q.  The  increased  production  by  reason  of  improved  machinery  has  kept  lip  the 
employment  of  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  feo  you  would  not  say  that  improved  machinery  encroaches  upon  the  domain  of 
labor? — A.  No.  The  only  thing  that  will  narrow  the  field  of  labor  in  mining  is  tlie 
failure  of  the  mines,  when  they  give  out. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  broadens  the  field  of  labor? — A.  I  think  so.  Tlie 
more  ore  that  is  mined  the  more  labor  it  takes  to  mine  it,  and  the  improved  machinery 
simply  increases  the  field  and  diminishes  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  this  reduced  cost  and  how  is  it  distributed? — A.  Bene- 
fits the  mine  owner  and  those  employed,  who  get  their  wages. 

Q.  Incidentally  benefits  the  whole  country? — ^A.  Benefits  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
everyone. 

Q.  Then,  improved  machinery  distributes  its  benefits  to  all  the  people? — A.  Over 
the  whole  district,  wherever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be  in  Utah,  Colorado,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  there  is  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  laborers 
that  improved  machinery  is  an  enemy  of  labor? — A.  There  is  that  apprehension 
among  ignorant  people,  but  I  don't  think  as  a  general  thing  it  is  looked  upon  in  that 
way  by  men  that  operate  mines. 

Q.  The  history  of  improved  methods,  from  the  first  machinery,  has  shown  that  it 
has  been  even  destroyed  on  the  theory  that  it  would  destroy  the  wage  worker;  but 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer  has  been  increased  even  in  tiiie  building  of  rail- 
roads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  all  other  things,  so  far  as  you  know,  has  the  tendency  not  been  to 
increase? — A.  Most  assuredly,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  opinion  of 
ignorant  men  that  don't  do  anything  except  work  with  their  hands,  they  think  any 
improvement  that  is  made  will  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths;  but  it  is  not  the 
case. 

Q.  The  machinery  enlarges  the  industry? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  overproduction  in  mining? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Ready  market  for  all  products? — A.  Iteady  market  for  everything  that  is  mined; 
even  for  the  silver,  at  a  low  price,  there  is  a  ready  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Any  profit  in  the  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Profit  in  the  business  of  silver  mining? — A.  Yes;  I  think  mines  to-day,  with 
silver  at  60  cents,  make  more  money  than  when  silver  was  90  or  95  cents. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  cost  of 
machiner>%  and  everything.  Take  powder  to-day;  you  pay  11  and  12  cents  for  that 
where  it  used  to  cost  30  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  of  the  silver-mining  industry  all  over  the  West? — A. 
All  over  the  West;  not  only  here,  but  everywhere. 

Q.  More  money  at  60  cents  now  than  formerly  at  90  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  the  industry  must  be  in  an  exceedingly  thriving  condition? — A.  To  some 
extent,  yes.  As  I  said  to  you  before,  there  are  some  mines  that  will  pay  at  30  cents, 
others  at  60,  and  others  will  not  pay  at  all,  even  as  I  stated,  at  $5  per  ounce. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  could  suggest 
in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  industry,  or  are  con- 
ditions generally  satisfactory? — A.  I  think,  so  far  as  Utah  is  concerned,  everything  is 
very  satisfactory,  but  whether  it  is  satisfactory  in  other  States  I  don't  know.  I  know 
the  troubles  they  have  had  in  Idaho.    The  quarrels  between  the  employees  of  the 
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smelters  and  employers,  caused  by  the  8-hour  law,  which  reached  a  satisfactory 
decision,  I  think  will  be  adjusted  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  You  think  the  laws,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  generally  satisfactory  and  about  as 
good  as  they  can  be  made? — A.  Particularly  so,  so  far  as  Utah  is  concerned.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  say  as  much  for  the  other  States. 

Q.  Well,  your  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  with  tne  exception  of  your  8-hour  law,  are  they  not- 
general  mining  conditions? — A.  Yes,  the  conditions  are  similar.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  that  difference  that  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  labor  cause  as  they 
are  in  Idaho,  or  Montana,  or  even  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  particular  experience  with  labor  unions? — A.  Well,  not 
here. 

Q.  What  conclusion  have  you  reached  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  labor  unions? — 
A.  So  far  as  the  beneficial  effects  are  concerned,  if  these  unions  would  be  presided 
over,  the  same  as  other  enterprises  would  be,  without  interfering  with  men  that  are 
willing  to  work  and  didn't  join  the  union,  they  would  be  all  right;  but  when  you 
make  a  union  a  power  to  dictate  to  you  the  men  you  shall  not  employ,  because  tney 
donH  belong  to  tne  union,  I  think  tnat  is  an  infringement. 

Q.  Of  the  right  of  contract? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  say  of  a  union  that  was  ox^ganized  for  the  betterment  of 
its  members,  and  which  used  lawful  measures,  'and  appointed  conmnittees  to  confer 
with  employers,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  was  just  as  between  the  employer  and  employee?  As  I  understand, 
the  most  of  the  employers  are  willing  to  treat  with  their  employees,  but  are  not  will- 
ing to  treat  with  the  head  men  of  the  imions.  While  that  has  been  fought  over  very 
generally  throughout  the  Union  and  in  the  West,  in  the  Eastern  States  they  have 
changed  their  plans  until  the  employers  have  kind  of  combined,  as  it  were,  into  a 
union.  The  employees  have  formed  a  union  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
and  representatives  of  the  union  and  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  go  into  a 
a  regular  conference  and  fix  the  terms  of^ employment,  rates  of  wages,  etc. ;  and  the 
mana^rs  of'these  unions  are  kept  right  on  the  move  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  labor 
organization  fails  to  carry  out  the  contract  to  the  letter. — A.  If  that  should  be  done 
everywhere,  I  would  approve  of  it,  but  you  can  not  accomplish  that  in  the  West. 

Q.  They  went  througn  all  these  difiiculties  in  doing  it  in  the  East,  and  that  has 
been  the  evolution  there? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  establish  the  same  thing 
in  Idaho  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  think  you  will  find  that  condition  prevails  in  many 
trades  and  in  many  Stat^.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  typographical  union  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  newspapers  here  and  agreed  upon  wages. — A.  That 
may  be  so,  but  when  you  try  the  unions  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
country  you  fail  to  do  it  every  time. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  violence  there? — A.  Yes;  and  it  will  be  there  so 
long  as  that  country  exists  unless  the  Government  keeps  an  armed  force  there  to 
keep  the  men  from  destroying  property  and  killing  the  people. 

Q.  What  you  object  to  is  the  unlawful  means  that  have  been  used? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  good  citizen  must  condemn  that;  but  if  the  employee  is  to  look  after  his 
commodity,  which  is  his  labor,  as  that  is  all  he  has,  when  tne  employer  consolidates 
his  force  is  it  not  a  necessity  for  the  laboring  man  to  consolidate  his  force  in  a  meas- 
ure and  direct  his  influence?  Was  not  that  started  by  the  laborers  themselves  before 
the  employers  started  in  to  consolidate? — A.  I  don't  know  how  it  might  have  been. 

Q.  Is  it  not  only  necessary,  but  fair? — A.  Yes;  so  long  as  they  are  peaceful,  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Fair  either  one  way  or  the  other? — A.  So  long  as  they  are  peaceable  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  organize  their  labor  and  protect  themselves ;  but  just  as  soon  as 
they  depart  from  that  and  try  to  interfere  with  the  men  who  are  laboring  men  but 
don't  belong  to  the  union,  and  say  to  men  who  are  working  for  $3  per  day,  **  You 
shall  not  work  for  $3  per  day  because  you  don't  belong  to  the  union" — I  say  then 
the  influence  stops  entirely. 

Q.  Would  it  oe  equally  wrong  for  a  great  corporation  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  sell 
its  product  below  the  cost  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  another  ousiness 
out  of  existence ;  for  instance,  if  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  put  sugar 
upon  the  market  below  the  price  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  of 
existence  an  independent  refinery  which  could  not  compete  because  it  had  less  cap- 
ital and  fewer  facilities?— A.  Of  course  it  looks  unjust  and  unbusinesslike  to  do  it. 
At  the  same  time,  how  could  you  prohibit  a  manufacturing  establishment  or  indi- 
vidual from  selling  the  product  for  less  than  cost? 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  equally  reprehensible  for  a  company  to  do  that  with  the 
conduct  of  the  labor  organization  that  says  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  union  man,  "You 
can  not  work  here;  won* t  you  get  out  of  the  way?" — A.  Yes,  I  do;  I  believe  that, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  believe  they  are  both  wrong? — ^A.  I  believe 
they  are  both  wrong. 


Salt  Lakb  City,  Utah,  Atigu^  4,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  T.  HAMMOND, 

Secretary  of  sUUe  of  Utah, 

The  subcommission  on  mining  met  at  9  a.  m..  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Hon. 
James  T.  Hammond  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Give  the  stenographer  vour  name,  residence,  and 
official  position,  if  any. — A.  James  T.  Hammond;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  secretary  of 
the  State  of  Utah. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  state  of  Utah,  what  departments  of  State  come  under  your  super- 
vision?— A.  I  am  custodian  of  all  laws  passed,  and  the  corporation  and  insoranoe 
departments  are  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Is  the  mining  inspection  under  your  supervision? — ^A.  No;  we  have  a  State 
coal>mine  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  coal  mines.  We  have  no  inspector 
of  metalliferous  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  providing  for  the  inspection  of  metalliferous  mineel? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  know  from  memory  the  wording  of  the  constitutional  provision  permitting 
the  passage  of  the  8-hour  law? — A.  I  think  I  can  give  it  The  first  part  of  the  sec- 
tion provides  for  8  hours  on  all  public  works  or  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
city,  county,  or  any  municipalitv — 8  hours  constituting  a  day's  work;  and  closes  with 
the  clause  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  safety  and  h^th 
of  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and  smelters. 

Q.  It  aon*t  mention,  then,  in  specific  terms  that  it  may  pass  an  8-hour  law? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  you  nad  an  8-hour  law  passed  providing  what? — A.  It 

Srovides  that  in  all  underground  mining  and  in  smelters  8  hours  shsdl  constitute  a 
ay's  work;  and  it  provides  that  any  person  violating  the  provisions  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  That  has  been  enforced  since  1896? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  has  that  been  passed  upon  and  tested  by  the  highest  court  in  your 
State? — A.  Yes;  and  also  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  they  held  it  valid? — A.  They  held  it  valid  under  the  latter  provision  of 
the  section  of  the  constitution  that  I  referred  to,  holding  that  the  l^slature  can  pro- 
vide laws  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  the  employees  in  mines  and  smelters. 

Q.  And  the  test  was  based  upon  the  safety  provision  alone? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  beneficial  working  of  that  law? — A.  Well,  it 
gives  working  people  less  hours  of  work;  gives  them  more  time  for  recreation,  to 
improve;  it  improves  their  intellectual  and  moral  standing.  I  think  it  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  working  people. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  the  employer  of  labor? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  is  injurious  to 
the  employer. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  working  people  will 
do  nearly  as  much  work  where  the  time  is  shortened  up  a  little  as  they  will  in  lonf 
hours.  They  have  more  knowledge,  and  I  xmderstand  tne  scale  of  wages  is  adjusted 
to  meet  any  apparent  loss  in  work. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  the  law  is  generally  satisfactory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  both  employer  and  employee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  a  test  of  3  years? — ^A.   Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Who  was  it  that  carried  the  question  of  the  constitutional  ity 
of  this  law  into  the  courts? — A.  It  was  the  emplovers. 

Q.  Smelter  men  or  mine  owners,  or  both? — A.  Smelter  men.  The  case  was  known 
in  the  courts  of  this  State  as  The  State  v.  Holden,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  it  was  Holden  v.  The  State  of  Utah. 

Q.  Have  you  the  record  in  this  case? — A.  The  State  decision,  the  constitutional 
provision,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  any  other  statutes  under  that  constitu- 
tional provision? — A.  We  have  a  statute  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  Has  the  legislature  furnished  you  with  sufficient  inspectors  to  do  that  work  in 
Utah?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  satisfaction  does  that  give? — A.  Seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Anything  relative  to  ventilation? — A.  Yes;  it  provides  that  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient ventilation,  and  I  think  the  statute  prescribes  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  but  I  don't  remember  that  provision. 

Q.  Have  you  a  check-weighman  law  for  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  has  charge  of  that  also,  has  he? — A.  He  has  general  charge 
of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Any  law  regarding  the  employment  of  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  enforced? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  both  constitutional  and  legislative. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  relating  to  convict  labor? — A.  We  have. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  provisions  of  that  law? — A.  The  general  provision  is  that  the 
State  can  not  contract  convict  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  drained  at  a  common  tunnel? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  common 
tunnels  in  the  State,  although  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mining  business. 

Q.  In  your  runnmg  of  water  you  also  adopt  the  system  of  rotating  in  Utah,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  that  rotates  water? — A.  1  understand  they  do 
in  Wyoming. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  upon  that  subject  or  is  it  voluntary? — A.  The  early  Territorial 
law  provided  in  a  general  way  for  the  forming  of  irrigation  districts,  and  the  later 
laws  for  the  forming  of  corporations,  and  rotating  is  a  regulation  of  the  district  or 
corporation  that  was  instituted  in  the  early  days  of  irrigation. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  superintendent  of  water? — A.  Yes;  under  each  canal  or  system 
of  irrigation  there  is  what  is  usually  termed  the  water  master,  whose  duty  it'  is  to 
allot  the  uses  of  the  water  to  different  persons  entitled  to  use  it,  stating  the  amount 
of  water  they  can  take,  when  they  take  it,  and  how  long  they  can  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  in  pursuance  of  a  State  statute? — A.  I  think  there  is  no  State  statute 
providing  for  that  r^ulation,  but  it  is  a  custom,  and  is  probably  under  the  powers  of 
the  corporation  or  district. 

Q.  And  it  is  satisfactory? — A.  Very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  that  any 
other  condition  or  corporative  system  could  have  produced  the  results  we  have  had 
here  in  irrigation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mined  any? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anythmg  of  the  condition  of  mining? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  mining  laws? — A.  Yes';  I  am  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  mining  laws. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  mining  laws  of  the 
State? — A.  I  think  they  are  at  tne  present  time. 

Q.  How  are  the  safety  laws  as  to  the  miners?  Are  they  satisfied  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient?— A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  agitation  upon  the  question. 

Q.  That  would  indicate  Batisfaction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  your  official  position,  know  of  any  defects  in  the  national  mining 
laws  that  you  would  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress? — A.  No;  I  think  not. 
I  have  heard  some  discussion,  particularly  on  two  phases  of  the  law.  One  was  the 
extra-lateral  right,  and  the  other  was  the  permission  for  one  person  or  corporation 
to  take  up  so  many  claims. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  general  view  of  mining  men  upon  these  two  propositions  so 
far  as  you  know? — A.  W^ell,  the  discussions  I  have  neard  indicate  they  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  questions;  both  ways. 

Q.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  two-sided  question? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  an  individual  opinion  upon  the  subject? — A.  Well,  I  have  on  the 
question  of  the  number  of  claims  that  a  person  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take;  I 
think  the  number  should  be  restricted. 

Q.  To  how  many? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  any  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber, but  it  certainly  should  be  restricted  to  some  reasonable  number. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  a  man  can  only  take  1,600  by  600  feet  in  this  State? — A.  Yes; 
in  one  claim. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  20  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  allow  a  man  to 
take  one  claim  of  about  50  acres,  or  1,500  feet  square,  which  would  make  about  50 
acres  ;  what  is  your  judgment  of  a  claim  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Well,  50  acres  would 
probably  be  a  reasonable  amount,  but  I  think  it  should  not  be  in  the  shape  of  a  square. 

Q.  Well,  after  a  man  took  a  claim  in  Bingham  Canyon,  would  you  let  him  take 
another  in  Cottonwood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  simply  bar  him  from  taking  more  than  one  claim  in  one  camp  ? — 
A.  Yes. 
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and  it  will  bring  them  nearer  to  a  common  level,  socially  and  otherwise? — A.  I  think 
it  will  have  that  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  that  you  have  laws  preventing  the  combination 
of  industries — industrial  combination — in  this  State,  where  they  had  certain  trades 
in  view.  Would  .these  laws  affect  only  such  corporations  as  were  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  riven  that  matter  special  con- 
sideration, but  I  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  affect  any  corporation  doing 
business  within  the  State. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  ui)der  the  present  laws  the  State  could  deal  with  combina- 
tions incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  if  they  came  here  to  do  busineee? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  certain  on  that  point  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  They  would  certainly  have  no  more  privileges  than 
local  corporations? — A.  No.  Our  constitution  expressly  provides  that  no  corporation 
organized  outside  of  the  State  shall  do  business  in  the  State  on  more  advantageous 
terms  than  the  domestic  corporation,  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  broad  enough 
to  cover  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  vou  reach  them  in  case  they  were  doing  an  inter- 
state business? — A.  Only  in  case  tney  established  a  branch  of  the  business  here.  If 
they  were  merely  shippmg  to  this  point  we  could  not  reach  them,  but  if  they  had  •; 
branch  establishment  m  this  State  and  were  doing  business  here,  we  could  reach 
them. 

Q.  How  does  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  compare  with  the  metalliferous 
mining  industry? — A.  I  have  not  noticed  the  statistics  on  that  point,  but  I  think  there 
are  more  people  employed  in  the  coal  mines  than  in  the  metalliferous  mines  in  Utah. 

Q.  You  have  a  great  coal-mining  industry  then? — A.  Yes;  we  have  quite  an  indus- 
try of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  inspection  laws  for  coal  mines  and  none  for 
the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  can  only  account  for  that  from  the  fact  that  coal  min- 
ing is  more  hazardous  than  the  metalliferous. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  they  sought  this  legislation,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the  metalliferous  mines  as  well  as  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  think 
there  was  some  agitation  of  the  question  at  the  time.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  included  metalliferous  mines  or  not;  I  think,  however, 
it  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  influence  that  prevented  the  including  of 
the  metalliferous  mines  within  the  scope  of  the  law? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Are  the  members  of 
that  board  salaried  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Paid  only  when  they  have  work  to  do?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  antiboycott  or  antiblacklist  laws  in  the  State?— A.  We  have  an 
antiblacklist  law.    It  is  also  a  constitutional  provision. 

Q.  Was  there  any  blacklisting  of  workers  in  this  State  that  called  for  that  law  and 
that  constitutional  provision?— A.  There  probably  was  some  during  the  railroad 
troubles  here  in  the  nineties;  it  was  not  very  extensive,  however. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  A%gu9i  5, 1899, 
TESTIM0F7  OF  ME.  GOMER  THOMAS, 

State  coal-mine  inapeotor,  Utah. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  snbeommission  on  mining,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Angast  5, 
1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  Gomer  Thomas  appeared  at  10  a.  m.,  and  being 
duly  Rworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  coal-mino  conditions  in  Utah : 

Q*.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  State  your  name  and  residence. — A.  Qomer  Thomas; 
residence.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Q.  And  official  position?— A.  State  coal-mine  inspector. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  mine  inspector,  under  the  lawf — ^A.  To  inspect  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State. 

Q.  When  called  upon,  or  voluntarily  f — A.  Voluntarily  and  when  called  upon ;  both. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  have  yon? — A.  None. 

Q.  Ih  one  man  able  to  perform  the  duties  satisfactorily? — A.  Yes;  at  the  preaent 
time. 

Q.  To  about  what  extent  is  coal  mining  carried  on  in  Utah?— A.  At  present  we  are 
mining  abont  2,500  tons  per  day;  that  is  the  slowest  time  we  have. 
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Q.   Where  do  you  find  a  market? — A.  In  Utah  and  on  the  coast. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  Utah  coal? — A.  Bituminons  coal. 

Q.  High  grade f— A.  ^o;  it  is  not  a  high  grade. 

Q.  Is  there  any  snrplas  of  coal  in  this  State f— A.  No;  we  were  short  last  year. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  a  ready  market  for  all  that  is  mined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Utah  prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  heen  in  this  condition? — A.  It  has  heen  that  way  daring 
1897-1898. 

Q.  Ih  the  production  as  large  as  could  be  reasonably  expected? — A.  It  is  larger  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  larger  than  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  you  coal  deposits  in  Utah;  valuable  6ob1  deposits? — A.  I 
could  not  answer  that  very  well. 

Q.  Are  your  fields  inexhanstibe  or  limited? — A.  Inexhaustible. 

Q.  Are  your  facilities  for  increasing  the  output  very  large? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  other  fields  that  are  not  working;  valuable  coal  deposits?— A.  We  have. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  producing  coal  in  large  quantities  in  Utah? — A.  We 
have  been  producing  coal  over  40  years,  for  domestic  use. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  that  long? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — A.  A  little  over  20  years. 

Q.  How  does  the  output  of  the  present  day  compare  with  the  output  of  20  years 
ago? — A.  It  is  a  ^eat  deal  larger. 

Q.  It  has  been  increasing  constantly? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  And  the  possibilities  are  ior  a  great  increase  in  future? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  enterprise  measured  largely  by  the  demand? — A.  Yes;  by  the  demand 
for  the  coal. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  remunerative  condition  of  capital  invested  in 
coal  mining;  do  you  think  investors  get  a  fair  return  on  investment? — A.  I  think 
they  get  a  very  fair  return. 

Q.  And  that  capital  is  satisfied? — Yes. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  think  it  compares  with  investment  in  other  lines  of  business^ 
such  as  banking,  mercantile  business,  silver  and  gold  mining,  real-estate  business, 
etc.?— A.  I  think  it  compares  very  reasonably.  Coal  miners  generally  realize  their 
returns  as  quickly  as  gold  and  silver  miners. 

Q.  Are  they  more  certain? — A.  Thej-  are  more  certain. 

Q.  How  is  the  labor  condition  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  The  labor  is  very  good;  we 
are  ail  satisfied. 

Q.  Laboring  men  generally  are  satisfied? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  number  as  great  or  greater  than  20  years  ago? — A.  It  is  greater. 

Q.  Is  the  number  engaged  in  coal  mining  as  great  or  greater  than  5  or  6  years 
ago?— A.  It  is  greater. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  they  were  increasing? — A.  I  would  say  that  they  are 
increasing  yearly. 

Q.  How  do  wages  compare  with  those  of  10  years  ago? — A.  There  is  very  little 
difference;  they  may  be  a  little  lower. 

Q.  If  anything,  a  little  lower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  expenses  of  living  to-day  as  compared  with  10  years  ago^and  con- 
veniences?— A.  Everything  is  a  little  cheaper  and  more  convenient. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  necessaries  of  life  are  enough  cheaper  to  enable  the  miner  to 
make  as  great  a  saving  of  his  wages  as  he  did  10  years  ago  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  net  earnings  would  be  about  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  to  capital,  do  you  think  its  earnings  are  about  the  same  as  10  years 
ago? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  little  difference  now. 

Q.  That  the  investor  is  getting  a  little  more? — A.  Not  quite  as  much. 

Q.  That  is  caused  by  the  lower  price  of  coal? — Yes. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  that? — A.  The  consumers. 

Q.  The  consumers  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  miners  of  Utah  organized  into  what  is  known  as  labor  organiza- 
tions?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  no  organization  ?— A.  No  organization  in  Utah. 

Q.  Have  they  shown  any  disposition  to  organize? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  You  realize  that  coal  miners  throughout  the 
East  are  closely  organized  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? — A.  I  account 
for  that  on  account  of  our  employers  and  employees  getting  along  without  any 
trouble. 

Q.  Yon  would  regard  it  as  an  indication  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  coal  miners'  strikes? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  are  the  laws  of  this  Stat>e  favorable  to  coal  miners? — A.  Yes;  very  favor- 
able. 

Q.  Have  you  any  inspection  laws  that  require  the  operators  to  thoroughly  venti- 
late the  mines  to  get  purity  of  air!— Ai  Yes, 
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Q.  To  protect  the  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Haye  yon  laws  that  make  the  operators  respoDsihle  should  an  accident  occur  f — 
A.  We  have  laws  that  make  the  operator  responsible  if  it  is  through  his  neglect. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  law  that  makes  him  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  coemployeesf 
For  instance,  if  A  is  working  with  B,  and  B  is  negligent  and  through  his  negligence 
A  is  injured,  do  the  laws  of  Utah  permit  A  to  collect  of  the  company,  or  must  he 
collect  of  the  coemployeef — A.  I  believe  he  would  collect  from  the  company. 

Q.  That  is  known  as  the  employers'  liability  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  have  such  a  law  in  this  State  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  work? — A.  Works  all  right. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  worked  an  injury  to  the  employer? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  its 
working  any  injury  ;*  not  during  late  years;  not  since  the  law  went  into  force. 

Q.  Have  you  a  law  regulating  the  screens  for  coal?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  and  the  employees  agree  upon  the  kind  of  screens  that  shall 
be  used? — A.  They  make  an  agreement  that  the  coal  shall  go  through  a  certain  sized 
screen. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  screen  all  coal  in  Utah?—  A.  They  screen  most  of  it. 

Q.  And  is  the  coal  usually  produced  by  the  day  or  by  the  ton? — A.  By  the  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  price  paid  for  mining  coal? — A.  They  pay  from  60  to 
80  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  after  it  is  screened  or  before? — A.  After  it  is  screened. 

Q.  You  have  no  coal  mined  by  run-of-mine,  so  called,  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine? — A.  We  have  2  mines  in  the  State  that  do  that,  iu  Summit  County. 

Q.  They  mine  run-of-mine— that  is,  it  doesn't  go  through  a  screen?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  that? — A.  One  company  pays  33  cents  per  ton,  and  the 
other  company  pays  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  And  what  is  coal  worth  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or  on  the  dump? — A.  One 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  100  miles  from  the  mine? — A.  About  $4.50  or  $4.75  per  ton. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the  cost  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  and  the  cost  100  miles  away  from  the  mine? — A.  The  handling  of  it,  the 
freight,  etc.,  all  has  to  be  taken  out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  freight  rate  of  coal  is  very  high? — A.  It  is  rather 
high. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  mines  being  operated  that  are  not  operated  by  some 
one  in  control  of  the  railroads  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  served?  What  is  the  rate  of  freight? — A.  I  believe  the  rate  ie 
something  like  $1.75  per  ton. 

Q.  And  do  they  give  an  individual  a  reasonable  rate  and  furnish  him  cars  when- 
ever he  calls  for  them? — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  little  complaint  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  operators  of  these  mines  are  also  stockholders  in  the 
railroads? — A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  How  far  can  they  haul  this  coal  for  $1.75  and  $2? — A.  Between  80  and  90  miles. 

Q.  Are  your  coal  mines  operated  by  men  that  have  any  interests  in  railroads? — A. 
Most  of  them ;  yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  your  mining  done  by  individuals  that  pay  this  rate  of  freight  ? — 
A.  Very  small. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  they  produce  of  the  same  character  as  the  coal  produced  by  the  rail- 
road companies,  or  is  it  exceptional? — A.  No;  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  railroad 
coal. 

Q.  Does  it  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  railroad  coal? — A.  It  does  for 
domestic  use.    It  is  not  as  good  for  Hteam  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  fixing  the  freight  rate  of  railroads  for  coal  in  Utah? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  That  is  voluntary  between  railroads  and  coal  producers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  check-payment  laws  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  fair  as  between  the  coal  miners  and  the  operators? — A.  They  are.  We 
have  no  cause  to  use  them  now. 

Q.  Have  you  laws  preventing  or  regulating  penalties  for  impure  coal  ? — A.  We 
have  not. 

Q.  Has  any  trouble  arisen  between  the  miner  and  coal  producer  as  to  impure  coal 
or  mixing  of  slate  or  rock? — A.  Each  company  has  a  rule  of  that  kind,  that  the  men 
have  to  produce  good  and  clean  coal,  without  slate. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  little  slate  in  it,  is  a  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  the  men? — ^A. 
They  notify  him  the  first  time,  and  the  second  time  they  discharge  him. 

Q.  They  discharge  him? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  coal  he  produces? — A.  Pay  him  for  that,  without  slate. 

Q.  Do  these  rules  create  any  friction?— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  your  coalmines  usually  have  what  is  called  a  compauy  store?— A.  No.  We 
have  a  store  that  is  called  a  company  store  by  the  people  surrounding  it. 
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Q.  la  that  owned  by  the  coal  operstora  or  any  of  the  Atockliolderaf — A.  No;  it  is 
owned  by  a  separate  corporation. 

Q.  Do  they  work  together? — A.  Possibly  so.  The  company  issnes  orders  for  the 
store,  that  are  good. 

Q.  Do  they  issne  orders  to  any  other  storef->A.  No;  they  only  issue  to  one  store. 

Q.  And  the  men  must  deal  with  that  store  or  wait  until  pay  day  f — A.  Well,  Ihere 
are  generally  other  stores  in  the  camp. 

Q.  Will  they  issne  orders  to  any  other  store  f — A.  No. 

Q.  If  they  get  credit  at  all,  it  must  be  at  this  one  store f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  their  prices  reasonable  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  buy  goods  as  cheaply  at  that  store  as  anywhere 
elsef — A.  Yes;  sometimes  other  places  have  goods  just  as  cheap  and  sometimes  not. 

Q.  Some  places  the  prices  are  a  little  higher  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  take  orders  on  any  store  that  the 
trade  would  be  satisfactory  and  lower  prices  would  be  given  f — A.  I  don't  know  how 
that  would  work. 

Q.  There  wonld  be  competition,  then,  for  the  trade  of  the  men,  would  there  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  one  company  store  it  destroys  the  chance  of  competition? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  competition  has  a  tendency  to  lower  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  would  be  liable  to  get  their  goods  cheaper  if  they  could  deal 
with  any  store?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  charged  with  a  percentage  to  cover 
bookkeeping  on  these  store  orders? — A.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  pays  the  mining  operators  a  percentage 
for  that  arrangement? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  custom  among  coal  miners  and  these  company  stores,  if 
they  be  separated  from  the  company,  for  the  company  to  charge  the  store  a  percent- 
age for  the  trade. — A.  I  never  heard  of  it  in  our  State. 

Q.  Does  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  operate  here  at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  Its  manager  told  ns  that  they  received  5  per  cent — they  do  most  of  the  coal 
mining  in  Colarado— on  all  ffoods  sold  by  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
keepinff  of  the  books.  We  find  that  others  get  down  as  low  as  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.  lOQ  don't  know  whether  that  system  prevails  here  or  not? — A.  No;  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  store  orders— something  like  these  time  checks 
they  use  in  Salt  Lake  City? — A.  They  are  a  conpon  or  small  check-book. 

Q.  Charge  a  man  and  sell  him  a  $5  ticket,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  represents  all  the  denominations,  such  as  5  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  etc.  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  ticket  is  charged  np  to  him  and  the  expenditures  made  at  the  store? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  the  stockholders  of  the  mines  individually  own  these 
stores? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  meets  the  approval  of  the  men,  or  whether  there  are 
complaints?— A.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  complaints. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  constantly  employed  at  the  coal  mines  6  days 
or  7  days  in  the  week? — A.  Generally  6  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  preference  given  to  men  who  make  large 
expenditures  in  the  stores?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  if  a  man  fails  to  make  an  expenditure  in  the  store  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  his  wages,  he  is  liable  to  be  dropped  out?3— A.  He  is  not 
liable  to  be  dropped  out. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  not  the  custom  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  man  who  makes  a  large  expenditure  is  favored  in 
getting  a  good  place  to  work  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Cars  furnished  him  promptly? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  that  system;  you  know  it  is  not  worked? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  company  has  a  boarding  house  or  not? — A.  Yes;  the 
company  has  a  boarding  house  at  present. 

Q.  How  are  they  operated? — A.  Operated  by  the  company.  It  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  all  the  single  men  have  to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  board  anywhere  they  see  fit? — A.  Board  anywhere  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  give  a  preference  to  the  man  who  boards  at  their 
boarding  house? — A.  They  do  not.    It  is  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  men. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  compulsion? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  rule  in  Utah? — A.  Yes;  general  aronnd  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  The  general  rule  thronghont  the  country  is  different.  A  single  man  usually 
must  board  at  the  boarding  house? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  Htrikes  in  coal  mines  f — No. 

Q.  Never  had  a  strike  in  Utah? — A.  Nothing  to  call  a  strike;  no. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  your  harmonious  condition  as  compared  with  ooal 
mining  in  the  surrounding  States? — A.  I  believe  the  price  paid  to  the  miners  is  satis- 
factory, and  there  is  no  chance  for  complaint. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  labor — usually  residents  of  Utah? — A.  No;  we 
have  foreign  labor  largely. 

Q.  What  nationalities  predominate? — A^  Italians,  Finlanders,  French — and  we 
have  Welsh,  English,  and  Irish. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  Americans  engaged  in  coal  mining? — A.  Yes;  we  have 
8ome  Americans. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  workers  in  coal 
mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  as  ffood  as  it  was  20  years  ago? — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  better. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  better? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
coal  miners  of  Utah  is  improving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  working- 
man  has  more  time  now  to  study  and  learn  than  20  years  ago. 

Q.  How  do  they  have  more  time? — A.  At  present  we  are  only  working  8  hours  per 
day. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  8  hours? — A.  We  have  been  working  8  hours 
since  1896. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  the  mine  operators? — A.  Well,  it  harts  them  a  little. 

Q.  Does  it  hurt  him  when  he  employs  men  who  produce  coal  by  the  ton? — A. 
Hurts  him  in  one  wav,  for  the  plant  that  is  working  at  the  mine  only  works  8  hours, 
where  it  used  to  work  10  hours — the  machinery,  etc. 

Q.  Otherwise  everything  is  working  all  rip^ht? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  outside  of  your  drivers  and  outside  men  tbere  is  no  increase  in  coetf — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  machines  in  your  coal  mining  here  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  haven't  had  any  machinery? — A.  No.     VVe  are  about  to  start  to  use  them. 

Q.  About  to  break  in  the  machinery  now?^— A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  does  the  coal  miner  earn  in  8  hours? — A.  The  averages  for  last  year 
was  $2.65,  net. 

Q.  That  was  the  average,  net? — A.  Yes,  last  year;  clear  of  expenses. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  other  avocations,  favorably? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  you  were  speaking  of  the  social  conditions;  does  the  coal  miner  usually 
build  a  home  and  raise  a  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  at  this  in  Utah?— A.  They  have  been  at  it  ever  since 
we  started  in  our  coal  mines;  that  is,  where  the  coal  mines  would  be  large  enough 
to  give  them  steady  emplo^'^ment. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  your  coal  miners  have  families? — A.  About  two- 
thirds. 

Q.  What  proportion  own  their  own  homes? — A.  About  one-third,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  tnat  act  as  a  restriction  on  the  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  make  them  use  less  intoxicating  liquors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It, makes  them  save  their  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It* encourages  them  to  be  better  citizens? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Would  that  not  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  orderly  conduct  among  the 
miners  in  your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  send  their  children  to  school  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  there  schoolhouses  around  the  coal  mines? — A.  Schools  are  good. 

Q.  Do  the  people  generally,  merchants,  bankers,  and  men  in  other  industries,  send 
their  children  to  the  same  school? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Boys  are  reared  together? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  distinction  is  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  Between  children? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  coal  miner  and  his  progeny  ? — A.  It  has  a 
good  effect. 

Q.  The  outlook  is  good  for  his  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  things  all  encouraged  by  the  mine  operators,  and  by  the  people  of 
Utah,  generally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  Sunday  employment;  do  men  work  on  Sunday? — A.  Not  unless 
necessary. 

Q.  They  usually  rest  1  day  in  7?— A.  Usually  rest  1  day  in  7. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  men? — A.  It  has  a  good  effect. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  men  will  do  about  as  much  work  in  the  year  by  working  6 
days  a  week  instead  of  7? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y'onr  laws  here,  I  nnderstand,  require  a  man  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  unless  there 
is  some  exceptional  condition? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  that  law  give  ffeneral  satisfaction  f — ^A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  is  generally  in  force  in  the  coal  mines f — A.  Yes;  ^^enerally. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  yon  accepted  your  official  position  f — A.  I  have 
been  a  coal  miner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  coal  mining f — A.  A  little  over  40  vears. 

Q.  Were  you  operating  mines,  or  working  in  the  mines,  or  bothf — A.  I  have  done 
both.  I  have  been  mine  foreman,  superintendent,  and  mine  owner.  I  have  operated 
coal  mines  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  coal  mines  nowf — ^A.  No. 

Q.  For  what  company,  if  any,  were  you  working  when  appointed  f — A.  I  was  work- 
ing for  the  Grass  Creek  Coal  Company. 

Q.  And  what  was  its  production  at  that  timef — A.  Very  little;  it  was  just  opened 
up ;  it  was  a  new  mine. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  with  that  company  f — A.  I  was  contractor  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Was  much  of  their  work  done  bv  contract t — A.  Yes;  quite  a  bit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  a  thing  as  tne  sliding  wage  scale  in  Utah  in  coal  mining? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  never  has  been  adopted  in  Utahf — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cooperative  coal  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  obstruction  in  the  laws  of  the  nation  or  the  laws  of  Utah 
that  would  affect,  detrimentally,  either  capital  or  labor  engaged  in  coal  mining? — A. 
I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  condition  of  coal  mining,  the  system' adopted,  and 
the  laws  are  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  employee,  and  the  people  generally? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  farmers  engage  in  coal  mining? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  few  in  the 
winter  season. 

Q.  They  mine  in  the  winter  and  farm  in  the  summer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Winter  is  the  time  yon  require  the  most  work  in  the  coal  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  has  some  influence  on  your  harmonious  condition? — A.  I 
believe  it  has. 

Q.  You  realize  that  in  coal  mining  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  there  has  been  great 
strife  between  the  operators  and  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  mines  everywhere  the  men  are  closely  nnited  and  they  have  had  great 
strikes  for  higher  wages.    You  never  had  that  here? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  perfect  harmony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  ^reat  number  of  home  owners  and  permanent  citizens 
greatly  contributed  to  this  desirable  condition  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  men  have  always  used  conciliatory  means  to  better  their  condition? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  coal  operators  to  cut  prices  for 
labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  drivers  and  outside  men? — A.  Pay  the  drivers  $2.50  per  day 
for  8  hours.    They  pay  the  outside  men  20  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  familiar  with  the  wages  of  coal  miners  in  the  East  from  your 
reading  and  general  knowledge? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  coal  miners  in  Utah  compare  with  the  prices  in  the  East? — 
A.  I  think  our  prices  are  higher. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  of  anything  of  interest  to  the  public,  connected  with  coal 
mining,  on  which  I  have  not  interrogated  you?  If  you  have  a  better  condition  in 
your  mines  than  the  surrounding  States  we  would  like  to  have  the  reasons  so  that 
the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  it. — ^A.  Our  coal  mines  show  a  really  better  con- 
dition since  the  8-honr  law  came  into  effect.  Our  wages  are  the  same  as  when  we 
worked  10  hours. 

Q.  They  didn't  change  this? — A.  Never  changed  anything;  simply  took  the  8 
hours  and  went  on  at  the  same  pay. 

Q.  Does  the  8-hour  law  meet  the  approval  of  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  think  the  law  is  just?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  lost  any  particular  amount  of  money  by  reason  of  this  act  going  into 
effect? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  shorter  workday  gener- 
ally ?— A.  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

Q.  You  think  8  hours  is  enough  for  the  men  to  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  will  do  in  8  hours  as 
compared  with  12  hours  under  ordinary  conditions? — A.  I  think  when  a  miner  knows 
ho  is  going  to  work  8  hours,  the  difference  is  very  small. 

Q.  That  he  makes  an  8-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes;  he  makes  an  effort  to  do  so  much 
work  in  8  hours,  and  does  it  in  that  time. 

Q.  And  if  he  is  to  work  12  hours  he  makes  a  stroke  that  will  hold  out  12  hours? — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes. 
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Q.  Something  like  a  man  who  is  going  to  take  a  long  jonmey.  He  Rtarta  ont  very 
slowly.    But  ii  he  goes  to  take  a  short  trip  he  harries  it  through  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  adopting  the  8-hour  ]aw  generally  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  vocations  in  the  country? — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
oommunlty  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  vou  be  in  favor  of  adopting  the  8-hour  law  for 
working  on  newspapers? — A.  I  believe  it  would  work  Just  as  good  in  that  line  as  in 
any  other  place. 

Q.  You  say  a  miner  sets  GO  cents  per  ton  for  mining  coalf — ^A.  Probably  2  or  3 
mines  pay  that  under  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company.  Some  pay  35  to  45  cents 
for  run-of-mine. 

Q.  Some  pay  lees  than  tbatf — A.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  least  paid. 

Q.  That  is  the  minimum  f— A.  That  is  the  minimum.    We  get  as  high  as  85  cents. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  will  a  miner  work  out  in  8  hours  f — A.  He  will  work 
out  between  4  and  5  tons. 

Q.  If  he  gets  out  5  tons  at  60  cents  he  is  making  $3  thenf — A.  Yes;  but  there  is 
the  powder  and  other  expenses  to  come  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  for  powder f — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  would  be 
now. 

Q.  What  other  expenses  f — A.  Powder  and  oil  and  tools. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  pay  the  same  wages  now  as  before  the  8-hour  law  was 
adopted?  There  is  no  credit  to  the  employers  for  that  because  they  pay  by  the  ton 
as  before? — A.  Yes;  and  if  a  man  makes  as  much  wages  in  8  hours  as  he  did  in  10 
hours  he  has  more  time  to  himself  and  there  is  nothing  coming  out  of  the  operator's 
pocket. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  There  is  a  difference  between  the  drivers  and  out- 
side men? — A.  No  difference  between  the  drivers;  thev  got  $2.50  under  the  10-honr 
law  and  they  get  $2.50  now.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  outside  men.  They  get  20 
cents  an  hour.  If  they  work  8  hours  they  get  2  hours  less  pay  than  before,  bnt  they 
generally  work  a  little  over,  cleaning  np,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  drivers  and  outside  workers  should  get 
as  much  now  as  they  did  under  the  10-hour  system? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  to  handle  the  increased  output  per  hour  for  the  miners?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inspector  of  metalliferous  mines  in  Utah? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  By  State  authority?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  an  inspector  of  the  metal- 
liferous mines  as  there  is  for  the  coal  mines? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  the  timbering  and  ventilation  of  these  mines  should  be  inspeoted 
regularly  by  State  authority  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  many  more  metalliferous  mines  than  coal  mines  in  this  State,  are 
there  not? — A.  Yes,  a  much  larger  number  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  the  number  of  employees  in  the  metalliferous  mines  compare  with 
those  in  coal  mines? — A.  I  think  there  are  more  metalliferous  employees. 

Q.  About  the  same  number? — A.  Yes,  about  the  same  number. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  inspector  for  the  metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  can  not 
say. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject? — A.  There  is  no  law  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Is  that  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  State? — A.  No,  it  is  not  an  oversight; 
it  has  been  tried  several  times  in  the  legislature,  but  defeated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  influence  defeated  the  adoption  of  an  inspection  law  for 
metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  believe  it  was  on  account  of  more  mine  owners  in  the 
house  than  representatives  of  the  employees.    I  believe  that  was  largely  the  cause. 

Q.  You  think  the  mine  owners  prevented  the  adoption  of  inspection  laws  for 
metalliferous  mines? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  If  the  workers  in  metalliferous  mines  were  to  organize  and  were  to  demand 
such  a  law  from  the  legislature,  do  you  believe  they  would  succeed  in  having  it 
adopted  ? — A.  I  believe  they  would. 

Q.  You  think  organization  would  be  a  good  thing  in  metalliferous  mines  if  they 
could  accomplish  an  object  of  that  kind? — A.  It  would  be  good  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  called  upon  by  the  men  in  the  coal  mines  to  come  and  inspect 
certain  conditions  of  which  they  complain? — A.  I  have  not  been  so  far. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  in  by  the  operators? — A.  I  have,  in  the  gilsonite 
mine.    I  have  not  been  in  the  coal  mines. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  their  call? — ^A.  They  called  me  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  their  mines.  They  wanted  to  change  their  leases,  and  wanted  me  to  say 
what  was  necessary  to  make  it  safe  before  they  could  enter  upon  a  new  lease. 

Q.  Did  you  find  somethings  necessary  before  that  could  be  done? — A.  Yes,  I  found 
the  mines  needed  timbering  to  make  them  safe  for  an  employee. 

Q.  They  had  been  working  them  in  that  unsafe  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  their  own  interests  instead  of  the  interests  of  the  men  that  they 
called  you  in  to  inspect  the  mines? — A.  Practically,  yes. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  if  the  miners  in  the  ooal  mines  were  organized  and  felt  a  little 
more  independent  that  they  would  call  upon  yon  oocasioually  to  inspect  the  con- 
dition of  the  mines  t — ^A.  No,  I  donH,  because  our  coal  mines  are  in  n  ^ood  coDdition. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  in  the  coal  mines  have  anythiug  to  say  about  what  their 
wages  shall  be,  or  do  the  proprietors  fix  the  wages  f — A.  They  have  a  say  so. 

Q.  The  miners  have  something  to  say  about  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  make  their  wishes  in  the  matter  known? — A.  They  generally 
send  a  representative.  We  have  a  case  of  that  kind  here  this  week^  where  the 
miners  with  one  company  were  only  getting  $5.50  per  yard  for  driving  winzes. 
They  were  making  pretty  fair  wages,  but  they  thought  it  would  uot  pay  for  the 
future,  and  they  asked  the  operators  if  they  could  not  give  them  50  cents  more,  and 
the  operators  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  work  for  this  month,  and  that  they  would 
give  them  50  cents  at  the  first  of  tibe  next  month.  That  was  iu  the  Clear  Creek 
mines. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  miners  were  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  screen  coal  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  much  for  unscreened  coalf — A.  No ;  they  just  get  so  much  for  screened; 
they  don't  get  anything  for  the  unscreened. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  You  mean  by  that  they  get  their  pa^  afber  the  coal 
is  screened f— A.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  They  figure  that  oue-third  of  the  coal 
goes  to  waste,  and  the  miner  gets  his  price  for  the  clean  coal  that  goes  over  the 
screen. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  coal  mined  by  run-of-mine,  that  you  spoke  off — ^A.  Thirty- 
five  to  45  cents  per  ton  is  paid  the  miner. 

Q.  On  rnn-of-mine  they  take  a  third  out  of  every  tonf — A.  No. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  use  is  made  of  this  coal  that  does  not  go  over  the 
screens  f— A.  The  company  sells  it  for  locomotive  use. 

Q.  And  the^  pay  the  miner  nothing  for  it f— A.  Yes ;  85  to  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  simply  the  slack  which  does  not  go  over  the  screens f — ^A.  No;  there  is 
small  coal,  a  nut  coal. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  calculated  that  a  third  of  every  ton  that  is  sent  out  by  the 
miner  is  slack f — ^A.  Supposed  to  be  slack. 

Q.  From  your  own  observation  do  yon  find  that  is  tmef — A.  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
coal,  pretty  nearly.  Our  coal  is  undoubtedly  a  little  soft  throughout  the  State— of 
a  soft  nature  that  gives  considerable  slack. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  company  stores,  can  a  miner  get  credit  at  any  other  than 
the  company  stores  in  the  coal-mining  campf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  thevfrequentlv  get  such  credit?— A.  Yes;  they  get  credit.  All  of  our  camps 
have  several  stores.    There  is  but  one  camp  that  has  only  one  store  in  the  State. 

Q.  If  he  should  take  all  his  earnings  in  cash  from  the  company  do  you  believe  he 
would  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  employment? — A.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
prejudice  at  all. 

Q.  Can  they  readily  get  credit  in  the  6ther  stores  in  the  coal-mining  districts? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  tying  them  down  to  the  company  stores  if  they  can 
get  credit  away  from  the  company  stores  for  which  the  proprietors  will  be  respon- 
sible?— A.  They  are  not  tied  down;  they  have  the  privilege  of  trading  where  they 
like. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  utility  of  this  system,  if  he  can  readily  get  credit  in  any  store 
in  the  camp«  on  his  own  responsibility  ? — A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  company 
mine  being  responsible  for  them. 

Q.  In  their  own  store? — ^A.  I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  You  are  sore  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  the  miners  to  patronize  this  one  store 
on  which  the  company  gives  checKs? — A.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Some  of  the  miners 
trade  in  Salt  LaKe  away  from  the  mines.  They  are  allowed  to  trade  just  where 
they  see  fit. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  operators  and  the  employees 
in  Utah?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  would  be  equal  harmony  if  the  men  were  organized  into  a 
miners'  union? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  hardly  think  it  at  present. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  there  is  more  harmony  in  industries  where 
there  is  perfect  organization  of  the  workers  than  there  is  where  they  are  unorgan- 
ized?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  printers  who  work  on  the  daily  papers  in  Salt  Lake  City 
are  thoroughly  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  their  employers  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  Delieve  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  report  to  the  legislature? — ^A.  Yes;  once  a  year.  I  make  a 
report  to  the  governor  once  a  year  and  that  goes  to  the  legislature. 

O.  Would  it  be  in  your  province  at  all  to  suggest  to  the  legislature  the  necessity 
of  inspection  laws  that  would  apply  to  the  metalliferous  mines?— 'A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  ever  macle  aiich  a  Buggestion  to  the  legiBlaturef — A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  I  have ;  not  direct. 

Q.  Have  the  governors  of  Utah  ever  recommended  it  in  their  meesages  to  the  legis- 
lature f — A.  I  don't  recollect  of  seeing  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  it  as  your  belief  that  the  absence  of  snch  laws  was  due 
largely  to  the  opposition  of  the  mine  owners  of  the  State f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  silver  and  gold  mine  owners,  the  matalliferoas  mine  owners  f — A.  Yes. 


Salt  Lakb  City,  Utah,  August  5, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  C.  A.  GALLI8, 

Formerly  coal  miner j  now  county  attorney ,  Summit  County,  Utah. 

The  snbcommission  on  mining  convened  at  2  p.  m.  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Angost 
5,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding.  Mr.  C.  A.  Callis  was  sworn  and  testified  concern* 
ing  the  mining  industry  in  Utah  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  I  am  at  present  filling 
the  position  of  ecunty  attorney  for  Summit  County.  My  residence  is  at  Coalville, 
Summit  County,  Utah. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Utahf — A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  as  a  coal  miner f — A.  As  a  miner  taking  out 
coal  I  have  nad  a  little;  I  have  been  employed  about  the  mines  in  various  capacities 
for  the  past  15  or  16  years. 

Q.  State  some  of  the  capacities  in  which  yon  have  been  engaged  f — ^A.  Dri  er, 
loading  the  coal,  helping  the  men,  fireman  at  the  mines — that  is,  firing  the  steam 
boilers — pump  tender,  and  the  last  position  I  filled  was  running  the  hoisting  engines. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  actual  work  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  Utahf — ^A. 
Nine  months  ago. 

Q.  That  was  when  yon  were  elected  to  your  present  position? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  perform  the  duties  of  district  attorney  or  prosecuting  attorney? — ^A. 
The  county  attorney  is  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  that  county. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  capit<u  engaged  in  coal  mining  compare  to-day  with 
the  time  when  you  first  began  to  mine  in  Utah;  that  is,  whether  as  safe  now,  and 
the  earnings  as  large  on  the  investment? — A.  Capital,  I  think^  is  safer  than  when  I 
first  started  to  work  about  the  mines,  but  on  account  of  a  tierce  competition  the 

S refits  realized  are  not  S3  much.  The  tendency  in  all  of  this  Western  region  has 
een  toward  that  for  some  years  and  the  price  of  coal  has  been  falling. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  large  coal  fields  recently  discovered  in  the  West,  and  new 
developments? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  condition  of  labor  to-day  compare  with  the  condition  of  labor 
during  the  history  of  your  experience  ? — A.  The  wages  of  the  miners  are  not  so  large 
as  they  were  20  years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  on  account,  as  I  have  said,  Of  the  fierce  com- 
petition.   The  miners  mining  by  the  ton  don't  get  as  much  per  ton  as  they  did  then. 

Q.  How  are  the  opportunities  to  produce  tonnage  to-day  compared  with  20  years 
ago? — A.  I  think  the  opportunities  are  greater  on  account  of  the  improved  tools,  etc. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  miner,  including  powder, 
tools,  etc.,  compare  with  20  years  ago? — ^A.  They  are  lower  than  they  were  20  years 
ago;  but  the  same  prices  for  tools,  powder,  etc.,  do  not  obtain  in  all  camps  alike. 

Q.  Taking  into  account  his  better  facilities  for  production,  lower  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  how  does  his  earning  capacity  and  saving  capacity  compare  with 
20  years  ago? — A.  It  compares  very  favorably  in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  receiv^. 

Q.  You  think  he  can  save  as  much  now  as  then  out  of  his  wages? — A.  No;  I  said 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  he  earns. 

Q.  Then  his  power  to  save,  notwithstanding  the  many  things  that  inure  to  his 
benefit,  is  not  as  great? — A.  I  think  the  miner  can  not  save  as  much  as  he  could  15 
years  ago. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  capitalist;  has  his  power  to  earn  on  the  investment 
lowered  in  proportion  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit?— A.  The  consumer  and  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  rate  for  carrying  coal  on  railroads? — A.  My 
Judgment  is  that  a  more  uniform  rate  should  be  established.  The  present  rates  are 
in  many  instances  acting  as  hardships  upon  the  smaller  mine  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wheuier  the  mines  of  Utah  are  generally  owned  by  a  railroad  or 
some  combination  having  an  intimate  connection  or  relationship  with  a  railroad  ? — 
A.  The  most  powerful  and  formidable  coal  companies  in  the  State  are  railway  oom- 
panies ;  that  is,  the  mines  are  owned  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  closely  associ- 
ated with  themi 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  treat  an  indepeudent  mine  owner  in  awarding  to  hiin 
facilities  for  shipping  ooalf — A.  There  have  been  many  complaints  in  the  past  on 
account  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  small  mine  owners,  due  to  the  excessive 
rates  they  had  to  pay.  They  complained  that  the  large  companies  were  offered  better 
facilities  and  lower  rates  for  transportation.  There  has  been  considerable  difficulty 
experienced  in  that  direction  in  late  years.  The  railroad  company  has  manifested 
a  disposition,  however,  lately  to  give  them  all  the  cars  they  can. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  independent  miner  is  improv- 
ing f — A.  Slightly;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railroad  companies  encourage  the  developing  of 
independent  mines  f— A.  It  has  been  charged  that  they  have  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  justice  of  that  charge  f — A.  I  think  the  charge  is 
not  altogether  founded  on  justice.  I  think  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  to 
encourage  the  development  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  You  say  the  freight  charge  on  coal  is  a  little  excessive f — A.  Yes;  where  they 
manifested  a  disposition  to  discriminate  against  the  individual  mine  owners. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  coal  in  Utahf — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rates 
charged  except  in  the  mine  where  I  have  been  employed;  bat  taking  the  prices  of 
coal  at  the  month  of  the  tunnel  and  at  the  distributing  point,  the  transportation 
charge  measures  the  greater  part  of  the  cost;  at  least,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  How  is  coal  as  a  convenient  commodity  for  transportation  f — ^A.  There  is  con- 
siderable expense  in  handling  coal  to  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Q.  Your  coal  is  liable  to  slack f — A.  Yes;  slacks  in  the  sun  and  in  the  storms. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  store  great  quantities,  but  must  leave  it  in  the  mines  t — A. 
We  have  to  leave  it  in  the  mines  and  furnish  it  as  needed. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  the  cost  of  production f — A.  Yes;  because  if  you  could  keep 
the  mines  running  yon  could  run  them  at  less  expense.  This  continual  shutting 
down  throws  out  a  certain  class  and  number  of  men  there  all  the  time,  and  requires 
just  so  much  to  keep  the  mines  in  necessary  repair. 

Q.  How  does  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  mine  workers  of  to-day 
compare  with  10  years  agof — A.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  much  better,  on  a  much 
higher  scale  than  10  or  15  years  a^o. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  desirable  improvement f — ^A.  One  thing  largely 
responsible  for  this  is  the  8-hour  law.  It  has  ffiven  our  miners  more  chance  and 
more  time  to  study  and  to  inform  themselves  on  the  current  topics  and  events  of  the 
day.  Then  there  is  more  literature  in  the  country  to-day  than  15  or  20  years  ago; 
more  newspapers,  which,  I  should  say,  are  great  educators. 

Q.  Are  tne  coal  miners  inclined  to  read  and  study  the  public  questions  of  the 
dayt — A.  Yes;  the  coal  miners  are  very  well  informed  upon  the  topics  of  the  day, 
politically  and  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  increased  inteUigenoe  as  a  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
laborer,  but  to  the  employer  and  the  community  as  w^lf — A.  Most  assuredly;  yes. 

Q.  And  how  are  the  miners  as  to  establishing  homes  and  families  to-day  as  com- 
pared with  the  past  f — A.  The  disposition  to  settle  down  and  to  have  homes  of  their 
own  is  stronger  to-day  than  it  has  been  before  in  my  experience. 

Q.  What  does  that  indicate? — A.  It  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  and  a  desire  to  become  interested  in  the  country  and  to  become  good  and 
permanent  citizens — to  lead  straight,  steady,  honest,  and  industrious  lives. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  them  in  saving  their  earnings?— A.  Hie  married  man  who  is 
sober,  industrious,  and  steady  makes  a  better  employee,  gives  more  faithful  service; 
he  is  necessarily  more  economical  than  the  man  who  has  no  one  to  care  for  but 
himself. 

Q.  If  a  man  has  the  restraints  of  a  family  and  the  obligations  of  a  home,  how  does 
it  affect  his  tendency  to  sobriety? — A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  more  sober. 
I  don't  wish  you  to  infer  from  that  that  the  single  men  are  not  sober.  They  have  a 
very  fine  class  of  men  in  our  mine.  The  miners  are  not  inclined  to  waste  their 
money.    They  have  been  sober,  steady,  industrious,  and  economical  in  our  mine. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  are  increasing  in  these  desirable  features?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  entertain  themselves  now,  away  from  the  saloons;  have  yon  libra- 
ries and  reading  rooms? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  social  system.  In 
Park  City  they  have  a  library,  but  that  is  the  only  town  in  onr  county  which  has  a 
library  to  which  the  miners  nave  access.  The  men  in  our  town  have  to  furnish 
themselves  with  reading  matter.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  more  newspapers  com- 
ing to  our  county  than  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  newspapers  are,  in  my  estimation, 
great  educators. 

Q.  Where  do  they  usually  board? — ^A.  In  my  district  there  are  no  company  board- 
ing houses.    For  the  most  part  the  men  are  married  or  live  with  their  relatives. 

Q.  That  is  li  restraining  influence  also  over  the  man  who  boards  at  the  ordinary 
boarding  house? — A.  Certoinly.  He  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  house. 
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Q.  And  he  uaaally  does  thatf — A.  Yea.  I  may  say  from  my  official  exi>erience  in 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  Summit  County  that  there  is  very  Tittle  crime 
there. 

Q.  How  are  your  laws  in  Utahf  Are  they  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  mine 
worker? — A.  The  laws  of  Ttah  generally,  I  think,  are  favorable.  There  have  been 
laws  passed  recently  that  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  miner.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  state  I  was  in  the  legislature  2  years  ago.  I  succeeded  in  passing  a 
bill  for  the  compulsory  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines.  This  law  ^ave  great  satis- 
faction, for  it  enabled  the  miner  to  see  his  product  weighed  when  it  was  produced. 
Although,  before  that,  there  were  many  mines  in  Utah  where  they  weighed  their 
coal  voluntarily. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  any  law  as  to  company  stores  or  store  orders  f — A.  I  think  there  is 
no  such  law  on  the  statute  books. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  company  store  and  store-order  system  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  abused  in  this  State  f — A^  I  don't  know.  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  that  way,  never  having  worked  for  a  company 
that  had  any  stores. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  laws  of  Utah  generally  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  miner f — A.  Well,  1  would  say  that  all  the  legislation  we  want,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  or  that  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  miners,  is  on  the  statute  books 
now. 

Q.  And  enforced f — A.  Yes;  though  many  of  them  are  susceptible  of  more  strict 
and  rigid  enforcement. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  customs  of  your  mine  operators,  are  they  willing  to  give 
the  miner  something  to  say  about  the  restrictions  that  shall  be  put  upon  hunf  Are 
they  conciliatory f — A.  Yes;  the  relations  between  the  mine  owner  and  the  miners 
are  very  cordial. 

Q.  Do  they  discuss  matters  in  a  conciliatory  manner  whenever  a  question  arises  t — 
A.  Yes;  from  my  observation  that  is  the  case;  the  emplovers  cousult  with  the  men. 

Q.  And  they  have  usually  acceded  these  little  matters T — ^A.  No;  not  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  it  has  resulted  in  a  compromise  and  at  other  times  the  men  have  had 
their  own  way,  and  at  still  other  times  the  employers  have  had  their  own  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Utah  the  coal  miners  never  had  a 
strike? — A.  We  have  had  a  cool  miners'  strike.  In  Coalville  there  have  been  two 
strikes  in  the  last  20  years,  but  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  men  employed  I 
presume  it  did  not  attract  widespread  attention. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  strikes? — A.  The  first  strike  occurred,  I  think,  about  8  or  10 
years  ago.  An  employee  disregarded  the  instructions  of  his  employer  and  he  was 
discharged.  The  meu  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  this  man  was  picked  out 
to  be  made  a  victim  of  the  employer.  This  was  the  contention  of  the  men,  but  the 
employer  insisted  on  his  right  to  aischarge  a  man,  and  the  men  went  on  a  strike. 
That  strike  lasted  2  or  3  weeks,  and  finally  the  men  returned,  but  the  discharged 
employee  was  not  reinstated. 

Q.  Did  the  men  investigate  to  see  whether  or  not  the  employer  was  justified? — ^A. 
There  was  a  thorough  investigation  on  both  sides,  and  third  parties  came  in  and 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  masters  and  the  men,  with  pretty  good  results. 

Q.  Then  the  employers  resorted  to  the  conciliatory  method? — A.  They  expressed 
themselves  at  all  times  willing  to  arbitrate  the  matter  and  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  third  parties. 

Q.  What  led  up  to  the  other  strike? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  strike.  It 
occurred  while  I  was  on  a  mission  for  the  Mormon  Church,  and  was  in  Europe  then. 
I  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  would  not  feel  safe  in  stating  what  tne  cause 
was.    These  strikes  occurred  in  Coalville. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  these  little  petty  conditions  of  requiring  men 
to  board  at  the  company  boarding  house,  to  purchase  goods  at  the  company  store,  to 
hire  company  doctors,  or  to  go  to  company  hospitals,  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  not 
forced  upon  the  men  in  Utah  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  At  least  they  have  never  been  the  cause  of  a  strike ;  never  resulted  in  the  men 
striking?— A.  I  can  not  say  how  much  agitation  has  been  caused  by  these  conditions, 
or  whether  the  companies  have  actually  forced  the  meu  to  submit  to  these  conditions. 
The  men  in  Coalville  pay  $1  per  month  for  doctor  dues. 

Q.  Have  they  a  voice  in  choosing  the  doctor? — ^A.  There  is  but  one  doctor  in  Coal- 
ville. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection ?— A.  No;  there  is  no  objection;  they  think  that  is  for 
their  benefit. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  voice  in  choosing  a  hospital? — ^A.  Now,  that  would  apply  to 
the  silver  mines  at  Park  City,  and  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  hospital  in  Coalville? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  meu  being  required  to  board  at  company  boarding  houses?— 
A.  No.    1  think  where  there  are  company  boarding  houses  and  the  men  go  there  to 
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work  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  expected  to  board  at  the  com- 
pany boarding  house. 

Q.  Do  they  realize  that  if  they  don't  board  there  when  the  force  becomes  a 
little  too  large  they  are  liable  to  be  the  first  ones  laid  offf— A.  I  could  not  answer 
as  to  that. 

Q.  What  would  be  yoor  judgment? — ^A.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  think  they  would  be  JustiHed  in  doing  it.  I  would  not  like  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  the  methods  of  any  employer. 

Q.  Well^  it  would  be  somewhat  liable  to  intimidate  the  men,  would  it  not? — A. 
You  know  what  human  nature  is. 

Q.  He  would  have  a  little  fear  that  it  might  be  possible? — A.  Yes;  there  is  an 
Influence  that  is  generally  inyisible,  which  they  very  often  yield  to. 

Q.  Have  yon  read  the  history  of  the  strikes  in  the  coal,  ^Id,  and  silver  mines  in 
the  United  States? — A.  No;  I  had  a  sorrowful  experience  m  England- when  I  was 
there.     I  saw  400,000  men  out  on  a  strike  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  led  up  to  that  strike? — A.  Reduction  of  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  particular  reduction  of  wages  in  Utah? — A.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  price  of  coal  has  fallen,  the  prices  paid  per  ton  for  mining  the  coal  have 
been  reduced. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  a  sort  of  sliding  wage  scale? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  benefit  has  gone  to  the  purchaser? — A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  about  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Utah;  is  it  prosper- 
ous?— A.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  to-day  it  is  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  6 
or  7  years. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  condition  of  the  men? — A.  The  condition  of  the 
men  is  more  favorable  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  4  or  5  years.  We  have 
had  very  hard  times  in  this  State  for  a  few  yearH,  but  now  the  condition  of  the 
working  class  is  vastly  improving. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  miner  in  this  State  as  com- 
pared with  other  coal-mining  States?— A.  I  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  coal 
miners  in  this  State  is  better  than  the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  Eastern  States; 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  condition  of  the  coal  miner  in  \>  yoming. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  Colorado? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have 
not  read  sufficiently  of  the  coal  mining  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  you,  from  your  experience  as  a  miner  and  as  a  law  officer,  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  remedial  legislation  for  the  benefit  either  of  the  mine  owner  or 
emyloyee? — A.  We  are  a  very  conciliatory  people  in  this  State  and  we  don't  desire 
legislation  that  will  inflict  any  hardship  upon  the  employee;  we  believe  all  ques- 
tions between  the  employer  and  employee  should  be  arbitrated ;  I  think,  though, 
there  are  several  improvements  that  would  perhaps  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ingman,  such  as  paying  twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month. 

Q.  Tell  us  why. — A.  When  the  miner  has  to  wait  from  30  to  50  days  for  his  pay, 
he  has  to  run  on  the  credit  system ;  that  is,  get  credit  from  the  stores.  Now,  I  know 
the  man  who  buys  things  on  credit  can  not  do  as  well  as  when  he  pays  cash  and  can 
go  where  he  chooses.    That  is  the  main  reason. 

Q.  For  men  who  are  without  means  to  have  to  wait  so  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  month  for  their  pay  works  a  hardship,  does  it  not? — ^A.  They  would  be  able, 
of  course,  to  get  credit;  but  with  the  credit  system  in  vogue  he  can  not  do  as  well 
as  if  he  were  paid  oftener  and  could  pay  cash  for  what  he  needs. 

Q.  How  would  it  afi'ect  the  mine  owner,  where  he  has  a  large  force,  in  making  up 
accounts? — A.  It  would  be  more  expensive,  and  I  should  say  right  now  that  per- 
haps the  condition  of  the  business  is  not  snch  as  to  justify  the  employer  in  incurring 
that  expenditure. 

Q.  But  if  it  could  be  done,  and  the  men  could  be  paid  oftener,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  the  great  objection,  the  making  up  of  the  pay  roll? — A.  I 
don't  think  so.  J  think  perhaps  the  time  of  payment  has  been  in  effect  so  long  that 
it  might  perhaps  cause  considerable  embarrassment  for  the  employers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  systematized  until  it  would  not  be  any  great  hard- 
ship?— A.  Yes.    I  noted  down  one  or  two  points  of  remedial  legislation. 

Q.  How  about  the  mine  inspection  laws? — A.  We  have  a  very  excellent  coal-mine 
inspector  and  the  laws  are  favorable. 

Q.  Is  that  the  present  inspector? — A.  Mr.  Thomas,  yes ;  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  But  the  miners  should  have  a  little  more  protection,  I  think,  as  regards 
ventilation.  The  laws  are  very  excellent,  but  I  think  they  are  susceptible  of  a  more 
strict  enforcement  in  some  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one  inspector  is  sufficient  for  the  great  number  of  coal  mines  in 
Utah? — A.  I  do;  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  better  ventilation  could  be  readily  accomplished? — A.  Well,  not 
very  readily.  I  believe  the  mine  inspector  is  doing  all  that  he  can,  but  there  are  so 
many  mines  in  tho  State  only  recently  developed  uiat  to  require  them  jbof 
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the  law  would  be  to  put  them  to  a  good  deal  of  expense;  but  I  think  there  should  be 
better  ventilation  in  some  of  the  most  active  mines. 

Q.  Are  the  tendencies  for  better  ventilation  as  the  mines  get  older? — A.  Yes.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  improved  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  very  much  since  he  came  into 
office. 

Q.  He  is  generally  satisfactory  to  the  miners  and  employers,  is  hef — A.  Yes;  they 
have  no  complaint  to  make  and  all  look  upon  him  as  a  very  good  officer,  and  he  is 
satisfactory  alike  to  the  owner  and  employee  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

Q.  Just  look  at  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  and  answer  any  of  these  qnestions  that 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  answer^ — A.  The  laws  regulating  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, I  think,  should  be  much  improved ;  I  think  many  of  the  strikescould  beavoided 
by  proper  mediation  and  arbitration  by  the  proper  officials. 

Q.  Have  you  an  arbitration  law? — A.  I  think  we  have;  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  put  in  force? — A.  I  think  it  was  once  put  in  force  in  some 
difficulty  over  some  public  works  2  or  3  years  ago.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being 
put  in  force  in  any  difficulty  among  the  coal  miners. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  occasion  ? — A.  I  think  there  has  been ;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  there  have  been  times  when  it  would  have  been  well? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  not  the  coal  miners  apply  to  the  arbitration  laws? — A.  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  have  had  no  application  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  referring  to  the  times  of  your  strikes? — A.  I  think 
arbitration  would  have  been  good  then. 

Q.  When  were  these  strikes?— A.  One  was  about  10  years  ago  and  one  was  5  years 
ago. 

Q.  Did  you  have  such  arbitration  laws  then?— A.  I  don't  think  so.  Legislation 
regarding  coal  mining^  has  been  very  recent  in  this  State. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  Have  your  miners  and  laborers  usually  a  fair  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislature  of  the  State? — A.  In  these  last  two  legislatures  they 
have  had  a  very  fair  representation,  and  their  interests  have  been  regarded  very 
closely  and  wisely  by  their  representatives. 

Q.  You  say  the* tendency  to  protect  labor  has  also  improved  in  Utah? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ? — A.  Very  beneficial  effect.  Onr 
present  governor  is  everywhere  regarded  as  very  liberal  minded,  and,  in  fact,  I  know 
ne  has  always  been  willing  to  attach  his  sigpiature  to  any  bills  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  benefit  of  the  workingman. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  no  miners'  unions  in  Utah? — 
A.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  a  conciliatory  people,  and  the  relations  that  have 
existed  between  employers  and  employee  have  been  very  friendly. 

Q.  Both  sides  have  joined  in  an  effort  for  the  use  of  conciliatory  means,  hare 
they?— A.  Yes;  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

There  is  a  suggestion  here  I  would  like  to  make — we  have  discussed  it — about 
public  reading  rooms ;  I  think  they  are  very  necessary  and  do  a  i)ower  of  good  in  the 
community.    And  I  would  suggest  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  In  some  cases  it  would 
be  good  and  in  some  cases  it  would  not.    I  think  we  will  gradually  come  to  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  really  fixing  conditions  by  law?— A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  not 
doHirable  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  capable  of  enforcement? — A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  controversy  between  the  employers  and  the  coal  miners  over  the 
question  of  wages.  If  the  men  say  they  must  have  10  cents  increase  per  ton  and  the 
mine  owner  says  that  a  10-cent  increase  per  ton  will  make  the  product  cost  more  than 
it  brings,  and  consequently  he  would  have  to  shut  the  mine  down ;  how  would  you  do;  n 
that  case? — A.  I  think  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  arbitrate.  They  sho  id 
be  experienced,  broad-minded  men;  men  experienced  in  the  various  phases  of  b  "si- 
ness  in  the  State ;  and  I  ihink  it  could  be  worked  out  all  right.  For  instance,  inuthe 
strike  in  England  I  spoke  about  the  matter  was  submitted.  The  employers  said 
they  oould  not  pay  the  wage  demanded  and  the  men  insisted  that  they  could,  and  it 
is  said  the  men  were  out  16  weeks  straight. 

Q.  Suppose  the  mine  owner  had  shut  down? — A.  Then  they  would  have  inflicted  a 
great  injury  on  the  working  people. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  legal  means  of  forcing  them  to  work  their  prop- 
erty ? — A.  Not  unless  you  took  it  on  the  Populist  idea  of  having  the  Government 
work  the  mines. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  brought  in  your  arbitration  law  and  asked  the  court  to 
appoint  a  receiver  to  see  if  the  court  and  the  people  could  not  work  it  at  a  profit? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  it  would  only  be  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  Suppose  ho  decided  against  the  men  aud  they  said  they  would  not  work  for 
that  price? — A.  The  only  thing  would  be  to  close  down  the  mine. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  enforce  your  arbitration.  I  suppose  you  might  make  a 
provision  that  the  men  must  take  that  or  get  away  from  the  premises ?^A.  No;  I 
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wonld  not  say  that.  Therein  lies  the  difflcolty  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  country  arc  not  ripe  for  that^  but  I  think  it  will  ulti- 
mately reach  the  condition  of  arbitration  by  law.  I  believe  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  telegraph  service  will  also  be  established. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor  on  wages  f — A.  I  think 
it  has  done  more  than  all  of  the  economic  measures  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  up  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  has  it  had  to  do  with  wages  in  Utahf — A.  Not  so 
much,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  effectual. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  are  very  new  in  Utah t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  that  where  a  country  first  begins  the  conditions 
between  labor  and  capital  are  always  much  better  than  when  it  gets  older^  on 
account  of  the  supply  and  demand  f — A.  On  account  of  the  fierce  competition  in  the 
rates  of  wages  of  the  men.  My  views  of  organized  labor  are  that  miners*  unions 
and  organized  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  np  the  wages  of  the  men  and  insure 
them  good  treatment  and  the  respect  that  is  due  them. 

Q.  d  other  words,  each  miner  is  in  the  nature  of  a  keeper  of  the  interest  of  his 
brother  miner f — A.  Yes;  in  unity  there  is  streni^h. 

Q.  And  they  strike  as  a  body  instead  of  as  individuals t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  don't  destroy  one  another  by  competition? — A.  No;  there  is  a  community 
of  interest. 

Q.  You  see  the  miners'  union  of  the  great  East,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
advantages  they  get,  and  the  knowledge  of  your  operators  that  if  they  don't  treat 
the  miner  fairly  they  must  meet  the  same  thing,  has  bad  some  influence  over  themf — 
A.  No,  not  necessarily,  because  these  organizations  don't  extend  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mine  operators  don't  take  notice  of  what  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  great  Eastern  States  are  doing? — A.  Yes,  I  do;  but  I  don't 
think  there  are  the  same  effects  or  the  same  results  because  we  are  not  a  part 
of  them ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Don't  they  recognize  that  should  they  not  treat  you  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
miner  is  treated  yon  will  demand  it? — A.  I  presume  they  have  that  feeling. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  miners'  wages  there  have  an  influence  all  over  the  United 
States? — A.  Not  so  much  as  would  be  supposed.  In  new  countries  wages  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  in  the  older  settled  countries.  In  speaking  of  the  benefit  of  the 
miners'  unions  to  the  miners,  the  benefits  and  powers  are  often  weakened  by  the 
bad  advice  of  leaders  who  are  not  conscientious.  I  don't  think  the  leaders  of  these 
miners'  unions  are  always  conscientious  men,  they  don't  alwavs  give  good  counsel  to 
the  men.  I  have  alwayH  supported  that  contention.  I  think  the  employers  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  employees.  But  generally  the  labor  leaders  are  sagacious,  wise 
men  and  encourage  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  miners'  unions  if  they  adopt  conciliatory  methods  and 
don't  resort  to  violence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  an  army  of  10,000  men  will  receive  more  respect  than  one  man 
from  an  adversary  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  influence  does  organized  labor  wield  in  the  way  of  education? — A.  It 
has  a  great  influence  because  they  have  frequent  meetings.  I  never  was  a  member 
of  organized  labor '  myself,  never  having  lived  in  a  district  where  they  had  labor 
organizations,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it  they  receive  counsel  from  straight, 
sober,  honest,  industrious  and  faithful  leaders,  and  such  conduct  can  not  fail  to 
produce  a  beneficial  effect.  ** 

Q.  Visiting  the  meeting  and  taking  part  in  discussions  and  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  is  beneficial  by  giving  them  confidence?-— A.  A  very 
great  benent. 

Q.  Also  teaches  them  that  their  abilities  call  for  better  places  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  employer  for  him  to  have  a  great  army  of  that 
kind  represented  by  a  committee  to  meet  with  him  face  to  face  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems arising? — A.  Th*  employer  feels  as  his  men  become  better  educated  that  they 
will  be  more  reasonable;  as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  uncertainties 
of  trade,  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  for  silver  and  other  metals,  they  will  be  more 
reasonable  and  be  willing  to  work  for  a  wage  satisfactory  to  the  employers  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  they  often  see  injustice  they  can  not  otherwise  see  and  that  the  men 
know  well  themselves?— A.  Yes.  Usually  the  labor  organizations  commnnicate 
with  the  mine  owners  through  1, 2,  or  3  persons;  and  these  peroons,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  cordially  received  by  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  in  favor  of  labor  organizations,  are  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  judge  also  you  are  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church?— A.  Yes ;  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Mormon  Church  teaches  that  labor  organizations  are 
dangerous?— A.  I  have  never  heard  such  teachings  from  the  pulpit.  I  occupy  the 
imlpit  mytelf  very  often  and  I  have  never  received  instmotlons  from  my  superior 
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officers  to  promulgate  that  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  our  people  are 
members  of  labor  organizations,  Knights  of  Pvthias,  Ancient  Order  United  Work- 
men, and  other  labor  unions.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  say  that  the  Mormon 
Church  teaches  its  members  to  join  them;  I  thiuk  it  preserves  a  strictly  neutral  atti- 
tude. I  may  say  that  tlie  tendency  of  the  Mormou  Church  is  to  teach  and  enconr- 
age  conciliation  and  arbitration ;  in  fact,  many  of  our  elders  have  many  times  lent 
their  services  to  briug  about  a  conciliation  of  these  labor  difficulties. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  testimony  from  you.  I  have  been  informed  on  the  oat- 
side,  not  before  the  commission,  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  or^nizatlons 
of  labor  in  this  State  was  the  antagonism  of  the  church  to  the  organizations.— A.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  the  antagonism  of  the  church  expresised.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  does  not  encourage  its  people  to  join  labor  organizations,  but  it  teaches 
them  to  use  conciliatory  methods.  Now,  in  Park  City  there  are  not  many  Mormons 
working  in  the  mines;  perhaps  20  out  of  that  vast  number  there  would  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  Mormons  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  people  there. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  anything  else  you  would  like  to  sug- 
gest t — ^A.  1  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  else  except  to  renew  my  advocacy  of 
the  8-hour  law.    It  has  been  a  g^eat  benefit  to  the  miners. 

Q  And  there  is  no  particular  effect  on  the  employer? — A.  No.  They  have  not 
expressed  dissatisfaction  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  great  benefit  to  the  race f— A.  Yes;  to  the  race.  That  is  very  well 
expressed.  They  have  more  time  to  themselves,  more  time  with  their  families,  and 
to  imptove  their  minds. 

Q.  Also  keeps  up  their  muscular  and  physical  condition  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further?  If  so,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. — A.  I  have 
nothiuff  further  to  sa}'  that  I  know  of,  except  to  say  that  the  miners  are  very  well 
pleasecf  at  the  appointment  of  this  industrial  commission;  they  feel  that  thelf  inter- 
ests are  being  looked  after  and  that  the  Government  has  evinced  a  desire  to  learn  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  evidently  had  a  large  experience  in  this  State. 
You  say  you  were  in  the  legislature.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  there  is  no  inspec- 
tion system  for  the  metalliferous  mines  in  this  State?— A.  When  I  was  in  the  legis- 
lature there  was  a  bill  introduced.  I  was  chairman  of  the  mines  and  mining 
committee,  and  we  held  frequent  conferences.  We  requested  the  mine  owners  of  the 
State  to  appear  before  us  and  express  their  views,  and  the  preponderance  of  feeling 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  that  the  measure  was  ill  advised  ana  a  little  premature. 

Q.  A  feeliuff  on  the  part  of  the  operators? — A.  Yes,  and  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  miners.  The  difficulties,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  these :  The  larger  mines  are 
very  well  ventilated;  it  is  only  the  smaller  mines  that  need  ventilation  and  these 
are  usually  mines  worked  by  prospectors  and  only  the  beginnings  of  other  Ontarioe 
and  other  Silver  Kings. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  In  other  words,  the  beginning  of  great  mines? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  great  mines  are  well  guarded  in  that  wa^,  could 
there  have  been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  operators  to  have  an  inspection  law 
enacted? — A.  Many  of  the  mine  operators  expressed  their  feare  that  this  law  would 
be  used  as  a  cloak  for  mining  men  to  get  down  in  the  silver  mines  and  learn  their 
actual  condition  in  order  to  make  money  on  the  stocks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tbat  was  a  well-grounded  fear  or  a  subterfuge? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  say.    I  can  simply  say  that  was  the  preponderance  of  feeling. 

Q.  You  had  an  opinioa  on  the  subject  yourself  as  chairman T— A.  Yes;  I  had  an 
opinion.  I  think  it  was  not  grounded  on  reason.  We  gave  them  the  fullest  liberty 
to  speak  on  the  subject  and  tne  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  20.  I  remember 
I  spoke  against  it  myself  because  I  felt  that  the  bill  was  not  the  proper  kind.  It 
would  not  have  remedied  the  evil  for  which  it  was  intended,  although  we  certainly 
need  a  law  providing  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  silver  mines  to  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  ventilation  as  it  is  for  the 
coal  mines,  and  the  silver  miners  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  a  law. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  State  is  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  metalliferous 
miners? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  conclusion  that  would  be  reached  from  your  statement. — A.  I  think 
I  said  the  silver  mines  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law,  but  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  feeling  was  that  the  meiisnre  was  ill  advised  and  premature  and  I  thought 
then  it  was  not  just  the  kind  of  a  measure  to  reach  the  fault  it  was  intended  to  cure. 

Q.  Do  you  hope  for  the  enactment  of  some  such  a  law  in  the  future? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly do.    I  think  the  silver  miners  should  be  protected. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  coal  mining  business  in  Utah  about  20  years? — A.  About 
15  years. 

(J.  What  were  the  wages  paid  15  years  ago? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  miners  get  paid  by  the  ton.  In 
tome  of  the  mines  now  they  get  paid  by  the  ton  and  in  others  they  get  paid  by  the  day. 
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Q.  Ib  there  much  differenoe  between  wages  now  and  15  yean  agof — A.  There  is 
considerable  difference,  so  the  miners  think. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  differenoe  in  the  work  yon  followed  around  the 
mines f — A.  Yes;  the  coal-mine  owners  gota  better  price  for  their  coal  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  other  distributing  points  15  years  a^o  than  they  get  now  and  they  could 
pay  their  miners  more  then  per  ton.  The  price  has  fallen.  At  one  of  the  mines 
there  we  sell  our  coal  right  on  the  cars  for  $2  per  ton,  and  it  costs  about  $1.25  per 
ton  to  mine  that  coal  and  put  it  through  the  screeus  and  into  the  railroad  oars, 
which  leaves  a  margin  of  only  75  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  margin,  is  it  not  f — A.  Then  they  must  pay  other  incidental 
expenses  hot  counted  in ;  that  leaves  a  small  margin. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  compare  with  20  years  agof — A.  It  is  much  lower. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  has  kept  pace  with  tlie  decrease  in  wages  t  -A. 
No:  I  shonid  say  not.  I  think  the  wages  have  gone  down  and  also  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  have  not  kept  pacef — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  how  much  slack  there  is  in  a  ton  of  coal,  on  the  average? — A. 
Welly  it  depends  on  the  various  mines;  about  one-third. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Bell.)  Now,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  ventilating 
metalliferous  mines,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  owner  does  not  ventilate  the 
mine  he  is  the  loser,  because  the  smoke  will  not  clear  up  so  that  the  men  can  workf 
A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  many  times  when  men 
are  employed  rather  than  lose  their  positions  they  will  work  in  the  smoke  and  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  tho  very  nature  of  metalliferous  mines  they  are  different 
from  coal  mines:  that  is,  they  nsually  get  ventilation  through  shafts  and  tunnels 
ft-om  the  surface f — A.  Yes ;  a  silver  mine  is  nsually  ventilated  by  machinery  from  the 
top  and  their  various  tunnels,  but  with  coal  mines  it  is  different. 

Q.  And  the  air  drills  that  are  in  use  generally  take  the  air  right  inf — A.  You  mean 
the  Bnrley  drill  in  the  metalliferous  mines.  The  air  is  furnished  by  machinery  at 
the  top. 

Q.  That  ventilates,  does  it  notf — A.  Yes;  I  understand  it  furnishes  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  air.  I  nave  not  worked  in  silver  mines,  consequently  I  um  not  an 
authority  on  that  question. 

Q.  The  larger  the  mine  the  better  the  ventilation.  Is  not  that  usually  the  casef — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  larger  the  coal  mines  the  better  the  ventilation,  and  silver  mines  probably 
the  same  f — A.  Yes. 

There  is  a  little  error  I  made  in  my  testimony.  I  stated  the  mine  owners  expressed 
the  fear  that  this  law  would  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  men  to  learn  of  the  resources  of 
the  mine  in  order  t6  make  money  selling  stocks.  I  will  withdraw  that.  I  find  it 
was  another  bill.  There  was  a  bill  before  the  legislature  for  the  inspection  of  the 
mine  by  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  the  mine  owners  thought  it  would  be 
used  as  a  cloak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  They  didn't  fear  that  an  inspector  for  the  State  would  give 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockbrokers f— A.  No;  it  was  another  bill  I  nad 
in  mind.  They  thought  it  was  ill-advised  and  premature,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  bill. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Augnat  ,5, 1899, 
TE8TIM0H7  OF  ME.  W.  G.  SHARP, 

Superintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

At  a  meeting  of  thesubcommission  on  mining  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August 
5,  1899,  Chairman  Bell  presiding,  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharp  was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as 
follows  concerning  mining  conditions  in  Utah: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Please  state  your  name. — A.  William  G.  Sharp; 
residence,  Salt  Lake  City.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 
Company. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  coal  miningf — A.  About  15  years. 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  coal-mining  industries  of  Utahf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  about  the  area  of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Utahf— A.  I  think  at 
least  2,000  square  miles. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  has  been  opened f— A.  Perhaps  4  or  5  souure  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  remainder  accessible  to  railroads  at  this  time  f— A.  Not  without  building 
bra  ncfaes ;  not  all  of  it.  It  is  fairly  nccessible,  but  we  need  extensions  of  present  rail- 
road systems  to  reach  the  available  working  places. 
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Q.  Yonr  coal  is  bituminous,  is  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  aothracitef — A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  productiou  per  annum? — A.  Last  year  it  was  abont 
600,000  tons. 

Q.  How  does  the  quality  of  vour  coal  compare  with  the  better  quality  of  the 
Pennsylvauiaf — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  compares  very  favorably. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  ooal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  coking  coalf — A.  We  have  some  coking  coal ;  not  as  good  coking 
coal  as  they  have  in  Pennsylvania ;  that  is,  so  far  as  we  have  opened  up.  There  may 
be  some  that  is  not  yet  opened  np. 

Q.  All  of  your  fields  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested f — A.  Our  coals  are  very 
similar  to  the  Colorado  coal  and  our  Castle  Gate  coal  is  very  similar  to  the  Canyon 
City  coal,  which  is  considered  a  very  good  coal,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  your  markets  for  coal  in  this  field? — A.  Our  markets  are  with 
the  railroads,  and  for  steam  making  and  domestic  use  in  Utah.  We  also  ship  some 
coal  to  California,  and  we  furnish  some  railroads  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  it  first-class  steam  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  surplus  in  the  product  of  coal  in  Utah? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  product  limited  to  the  demands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mine  ahead  of  the  demand  at  all? — A.  No;  we  put  in  a  little  surplas 
ooal,  and  the  railroad  companies  do  also  in  the  summer  time,  but  not  more  than  30 
days'  supply  of  either  commercial  or  railroad  coal.  We  believe  this  character  of 
coal  is  liable  to  slack  if  we  get  it  out  in  great  quantities;  so  that  the  method  is 
this:  In  the  winter  time  we  aim  to  mine  enough  to  supply  the  demand;  in  the 
summer  time,  especially  in  the  very  warm  weather,  the  men  put  in  3  or  4  days  per 
week,  depending  upon  the  demand ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  men  in  the  summer 
time  go  to  work  on  their  farms  or  in  other  capacities. 

Q.  What  is  the  probability  of  an  increased  market  for  your  coal? — A.  Our  chief 

gossibility  for  an  increase  is  in  the  markets  of  California  and  the  railroads  west  of 
ere  and  a  growing  consumption  in  Utah. 

Q.  What  is  your  chief  competing  point? — A.  Wyoming. 

Q.  How  does  the  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  ooal  mining  compare  with  the  time 
when  yon  be^an  mining  some  15  years  ago?  Has  it  increased  materially? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  think  it  has  increased  five  times.  There  is  five  times  as  much  of  each,  both 
capital  and  labor,  engaged  in  the  business  to-day. 

Q.  Is  the  business  as  remunerative  to-day  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  the  conditions  of  labor  to-day  as  well,  and  is  it  just  as  well  paid  to-day, 
as  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  does  the  number  of  men  employed  in  coal  mining  to-day  compare  with 
10  years  a^o;  greater  or  less?— A.  I  should  say  there  are  three  times  as  many  men 
employed  iu  coal  mining  to-day  as  there  were  10  years  ago. 

Q.  How  about  the  price  of  the  product  compared  with  past  years? — A.  Prices  have 
decreased. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  transportation? — A.  Transportation  cost  has  decreased. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  decrease,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  the  laborer,  or  the 
consumer? — A.  It  redounds  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  coal  mining  generally  as  it  affects 
both  capital  and  labor;  that  is,  is  it  prosperous? — A.  I  should  say  it  was  prosperous. 

Q.  Is  it  more  prosperous  than  formerly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about  the  prospects  for  the  future?— A.  I  look  for  a 
steady  increase;  not  a  rapid  increase,  but  a  steady  one. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  for  mining  coal  compare  with  the  prices  paid  in  the  Eastern 
States? — A.  The  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  are  about  the  same 
as  they  are  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  it  mined  by  the  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  earnings  of  the  wage  worker? — A.  They  are  a  little  higher  than 
in  the  East. 

Q.  How  is  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  the  East? — A.  It  is  a  little  higher. 

Q.  Beef  higher? — A.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  mining  camps,  though  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  beef  in  the  Eastern  coal-mining  camps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  cost  of  flour  compares  with  the  Eastern  markets? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  savings  of  the  economical  mine  worker  in 
Utah  as  compared  with  the  other  States ;  whether  they  are  about  the  same  or  greater 
or  less? — A.  1  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a  greater  saving  here,  for  this  reason:  Our 
coal-mining  prices  arc  nocessariiy  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  prices  paid  for 
labor  generally  in  silver  and  gold  mining  camps.  If  our  coal  miners  did  not  get 
good  wages,  they  could  go  to  the  silver  and  gold  camps,  so  that  our  prices  are,  as  1 
say,  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  prices  paid  for  metalliferous  mining. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  higher  price  in  the  other  industries  has  its  influence  upon  youx 
industry?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  would  yoa  say  aboat  the  general  condition  of  labor  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  Utahf — A.  I  should  say  it  is  prosperous  and  well  paid  now. 

Q.  And  probably  better  than  in  the  Eastern  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  average  earnings  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
mines f — A.  About  $2.50  per  day.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings 
for  1  month  during  the  past  season.  This  statement  gives  the  actual  figures  from 
the  books,  showing  the  average  earnings  of  men  employed  at  Winter  Quarters  mine 
during  the  month  of  February  of  this  year.  The  earaings,  after  the  deduction  for 
powder^  oil,  fuse,  blacksmithing,  and  doctor,  were  $2.65  per  day  per  shift  of  8  hours. 

Q.  Is  this  mine  worked  by  the  contract  system  and  do  some  men  make  more  than 
dfchers? — A.  Yes;  some  men  make  over  $4  per  shift.  Thirteen  miners  averaged  $3.25 
per  shift,  and  the  next  highest  20, $3.08  per  shift;  the  30  next  highest  averaged $2.94 
per  shift;  the  45  next  highest  averaged  $2.62  per  shift;  the  45  next  highest  averaged 
$2.59  per  shift. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  drivers  and  outside  menf — A.  Pay  drivers  $2.50  per  day 
and  outside  men  20  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries  of  your 
State? — A.  The  wages  of  men  working  underground  are  about  the  same  as  paid  in 
the  silver  mines  in  Utah.  The  wages  of  outside  men,  20  cents  per  hour,  I  think  are 
rather  beyond  the  wages  paid  for  common  labor  throughout  Utah. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  mining  laborers  are  really  getting  the  top  wages  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  occupation  healthv  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  is  not 
unhealthy.    It  is  hard  work,  and  or  course  it  is  not  as  healthy  as  work  outside. 

Q.  Are  your  mines  generally  well  ventilated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  sickness? — A.  No;  no  more  than  you  would  find  in  the 
average  towns  of  the  same  size  as  ours. 

Q.  About  how  many  days,  under  favorable  conditions,  do  miners  average  per 
month  when  yon  are  working  at  full  speed? — A.  In  the  winter  time  they  average  24 
and  25  days.    They  average  that  8  or  9  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  The  men  stand  up  under  that  without  diflSoulty  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  work  Sundays,  or  do  they  lay  off? — A.  *The  custom  is  to  lay  off  Sunday. 
When  very  much  crowded  we  have  to  work  some  Sundays. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  mine  owners  generally,  and  operators,  to  observe  Sunday 
unless  some  exceptional  condition  arises F— A.  It  is  our  policy. 

Q.  How  does  that  work,  in  your  judgment ! — A.  Very  well ;  works  better  than  to 
try  to  work  Sunday. 

Q.  You  think  thev  should  have  a  relaxation  of  at  least  1  day  in  7? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  8-hour  shift ;  how  long  have  you  been  pursuing  that  policy? — 
A.  Since  the  8-hour  law  went  into  effect. 

Q.  In  1896,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  that  law,  of  its  operation? — A.  With  us  it  has  not  made  much  difference,  as  our 
labor  is  mostly  all  by  contract,  by  the  ton.  It  has  not  made  so  much  difference  in 
coal  mining  as  it  has  in  other  mining  enterprises;  that  is,  we  have  continued  to 
pay  the  same  rate  per  ton  under  the  8  hour  law  as  we  did  under  the  10-hour  law. 
In  dead  work  we  went  on  for  a  time  paying  the  same  rate  per  hour  that  we  did  under 
the  10-hour  law.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  for  8  hours  as  we  did  for  10  hours, 
in  order  to  get  men  enough.  That  has  been  one  of  the  disadvantages.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  we  get  only  8  hours  out  of  our  plant  instead  of  10  hours. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  your  machinery? — A.  Yes;  and  the  capacity  of  the  mine.  I 
should  think,  however,  that  disadvantage  has  been  overcome  by  extra  appliances, 
and  time  saved,  so  that  we  are  not  at  much  disadvantage. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  have  you  noticed  on  the  men  working  on  the  8-hour  sys- 
tem: how  has  it  affected  the  miner? — A.  Our  miners  working  by  the  ton  seem  to 
produce  as  much  under  the  8-hour  workday  as  they  did  under  the  10.  They  seem 
to  work  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  That  is,  they  start  in  with  an  8-hour  stroke? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  expend  their  energy  in  a  shorter  period? — A.  Yes.  He  starts  in  with  an 
8-hour  stroke,  and  the  company  is  also  obliged  to  start  in  with  an  8-hour  stroke  to 
furnish  them  with  cars,  so  they  earn  just  about  as  much  with  us  under  the  8-honr 
shift  as  under  the  10. 

Q.  Do  you  work  three  shifts  or  only  two? — ^A.  We  work  only  one. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  8-hour  workday  here  is  generally  satisfactory  to 
both  operator  and  miner? — A.  In  coal  mining  I  should  say  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
workers  and  is  no  great  disadvantage  to  tho  operator. 

Q.  Has  it  caused  the  employment  of  any  more  men  to  make  the  same  produc- 
tion?— A.  Not  in  men  working  by  the  ton,  but  it  has  caused  the  employment  of  more 
drivers  and  jnen  working  by  the  day,  timbermen,  etc. 

Q.  How  do  the  miners  generally  spend  their  extra  time;  that  is,  after  the  8  hours 
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that  they  work?— A.  Jast  about  as  they  did  after  their  10  hours'  work.  They  go 
home  and  get  cleaned  up. 

Q.  Have  they  any  inolination  to  read  or  try  to  improTe  their  intellectual  or  social 
condition?— A.  Yes;  there  is  some  inclination  that  way.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
at  one  of  our  mines  have  a  lodge  and  library. 

Q.  They  patronize  it,  do  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  as  to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
coal  miners  of  Utah  as  compared  with  10  years  ago  ?  Do  they  remain  about  stetionary 
or  are  they  inclined  to  improve? — ^A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  the  same  as  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  men  of  families? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  inclined  to  build  homes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  fiud  the  effect  of  families  and  home  life  on  the  employees — bene- 
ficial?— A.  Yes;  it  is  beneficial. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  observed  that  the  coal  miners  in  the  Eastern  mines  are  very 

generally  organized  into  what  is  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.    How 
o  you  account  for  the  failure  to  organize  in  this  part  of  the  country? — A.  They  do 
organize;  the  ones  with  us  did. 

Q.  They  have  been  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reason  of  their  abandoning  it? — A.  About  the  first 
thing  they  did  when  they  were  organized  was  to  try  to  have  one  of  our  foremen 
removed.  They  tried  to  cfo  it  in  this  way — to  eet  the  foremau  to  accept  a  bribe  and 
let  one  man  take  another  man  with  him  to  work — a  man  that  was  outside.  The  fore- 
man didn't  accept  the  bribe,  but  dischareed  the  man.  The  mine-  workers'  committee 
asked  to  have  the  man  reinstated,  which  the  company  refused.  Theu  they  wrote  to 
the  united  mine  workers'  head  lodge  in  Denver,  asking  them  to  t>ake  up  the  question, 
and  they  told  them  the  company  was  right  and  the  miners  were  wrong,  and  they 
declined  to  take  any  hand  in  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  men  disbanded. 

Q.  Then  the  head  of  the  organization  decided  their  claim  was  not  well  founded f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  settled  the  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  among  the  miners  in  Utah  about  any  unnecea- 
sary  hardships  being  put  upon  them? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  As  you  understand,  they  are  satisfied?  -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  that  not  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  lack  of  organization — the  fact 
that  they  have  fonnd  that  they  can  work  in  harmony  without  an  organization? — A. 
I  think  that  is  principally  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  a  serious  strike  here?~A.  No. 

Q.  During  15  years? — A.  There  was  one  strike.  It  was  not  against  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company;  it  was  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  led  to  that  strike? — A.  Decrease  of  wages. 

Q.  And  how  was  it  settled  ? — A.  Men  accepted  the  decrease. 

Q.  What  methods  were  used  in  that  strike — any  violent  methods? — A.  No. 

Q.  All  peaceable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  no  violence  among  the  coal  miners  in  Utah? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  your  mines  taxed? — A.  Taxed  $20  per  acre  for  the  coal  lands. 

Q.  And  the  improvements;  are  they  taxed? — A.  The  net  product  is  taxed. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  taxes  on  other  property  in  Utah? — A.  I  think 
it  is  about  equal. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  among  the  mine  owners  about  tax  discrimination  of  any 
kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  fairness  of  that  method;  the  taxing  of  mines  a 
nominal  valne  on  the  land  and  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  then  upon  the  net 
output? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  a  discrimination  against  mines  to  tax  the  net 
output.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  taxable  value  of  the  land,  so 
that  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Probably  the  best  way  that  legislators  have  been  able  to  evolve  up  to  this 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  serious  objection  raised  by  coal-mine  operators  to  paving  that 
double  tax  on  their  lands  aud  property,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  there  is  no 
objection  now.  I  believe  the  proposition  of  taxing  the  net  proceeds  of  mines  was 
opposed  by  mine  owners  generally,  but  they  have  made  no  objection  since  the  law 
has  gone  into  effect. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  improvement  upon  that  method  ? — A.  No,  I  believe  not. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  solve  with  equal  justice  to  all  lines  of  prop- 
erty?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  mine- inspection  law  in  this  State,  have  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  executed? — A.  We  have  a  mine  inspector. 

Q.  Is  inspection  satisfactorily  and  fairly  done? — A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  slackness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties? — A. 
None  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Any  complaint  from  the  mine  owners  about  his  executing  his  duties  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How'are  your  mines  ventilated^  generally;  that  is,  are  they  well  ventilated f — 
A.  Yes,  they  are  well  ventilated. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  to  your  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  laborer,  that  the 
mine  should  bo  kept  well  ventilated? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  a  screen  lawf — A.  No. 

Q.  The  screens  here  are  regulated  by  the  mine  owners? ~ A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  miners  of  Utah  or  complaint  from  them 
about  unjust  screen  systems?— A.  Well,  no.  Last  winter  we  had  a  request  for  a 
test  of  the  screens  and  the  weighing,  etc.,  but  not  a  complaint. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  the  test? — A.  We  offered  to  make  the  test,  asking  the  miners  to 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  test,  and  we  on  our  part  to  agree,  and  they 
decided  not  to  ask  for  a  test. 

Q.  They  became  satisfied,  then,  as  you  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  general  custom  of  screening  coal  fair  to  both  miner  and  mine  owner? — 
A.  It  is.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  made  a  test  to  learn  the  average  amount  of 
screenings  taken  out  by  the  screen.  We  found  that  to  be  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight;  so  we  now  weigh  on  top  and  deduct  that  percentage,  which  filiminates 
any  unfairness. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  operators  generally,  where  the  men  are  not  organized, 
to  receive  representatives  of  the  men  and  confer  with  them? — A.  That  is  our  custom. 

Q.  And  use  conciliatory  means  to  reach  agreements? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  far  you  have  been  able  to  do  this  without  any  organizatiou  of  the 
men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  the  store-order  system  to  any  extent  here  in  the  coal  mines  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
we  have  it. 

Q.  How  is  the  store-order  system  conducted  in  Utah? — A.  At  our  mines  thoro  is  a 
store  company  j  a  separate  corporation  from  the  coal  company.  The  coal  company 
issues  credit  slips  to  the  miners,  and  with  these  slips  they  can  go  in  the  store  and 
make  their  purchases. 

Q.  They  can  buy  their  powder,  tools,  and  supplies  at  the  store? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  not  issued  to  any  other  store  but  the  one? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  can  they  buy  as  cheaply  there  as  elsewhere? — A.  Yes;  if  not,  they  can 
go  elsewhere. 

Q.  They  are  not  required  to  purchase  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discriminations  against  the  men  if  they  fail  to  patrouize  the 
store? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  notice  taken  of  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  required  to  go  to  that  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  overcharged  there  and  they  make  no  complaints  about  the 
store? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  I  suppose  many  of  your  miners  get  ahead  so  that  they  have  cash? — A.  Yes, 
many  of  tnem. 

Q.  And  they  get  ahead  with  that  scale  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  spend  their  cash  at  the  company  store  as  freely  as  they  do  at  the  other 
stores? — A.  I  think  they  do,  more  freely. 

Q.  And  they  are  inclined  to  trade  there  as  well  when  they  have  cash  as  when  they 
have  scrip? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  inducement  except  good  treatment  to  influence  their  trade? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boarding  houses? — A.  Yes;  at  one  mine  we  have  a  boarding 
house. 

Q.  Are  the  men  required  to  board  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  can  board  anywhere  they  please? — A.  The  boarding  house  was  a  neces- 
sity on  our  part. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  your  hospital  and  medical  department? — A.  We  require  them 
to  pay  $1 — married  men  $1  and  single  men  50  cents  per  month. 

Q.  Does  the  doctor  treat  the  families  of  the  married  men? — A.  Yes,  and  furnishes 
them  with  medicine. 

Q.  Do  the  men  have  anything  to  say  about  the  selection  of  the  doctor;  are  they 
consulted? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  raised  any  objection  to  the  physician  you  employ? — A.  Yes. 
We  allowed  them  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  doctor  and  their  selection  has  gen- 
erally proved  unsatisfactory  to  both  them  and  to  us. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  satisfied  with  the  man  you  select? — ^A.  They  have  been  for 
the  past  6  or  8  years. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  beneiicial  effects  of  this  system? — A.  I 
think  the  men  could  not  procure  the  services  of  a  doctor,  and  get  medicine  and 
hospital  treatment  in  cases  of  sickness  or  injury  as  cheaply  by  any  other  system. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  a  physician  would  treat  100  men  cheaper  than  he 
would  agree  to  treat  each  one  separately,  when  he  has  the  assurance  that  he  is  to 
treat  them  all  instead  of  one  singly? — A.  I  think  he  would  charge  more  singly. 
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Q.  And  that  he  treats  them  as  a  body  much  cheaper! — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Do  the  men  generally  ac(|uie8Ge  in  this? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  upon  a  majority  vote  a  decided  majority  would  vote 
in  favor  of  the  system! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  not  been  an  irritant  iu  your  business  in  any  way? — A.  No  it  has  not. 

Q.  About  what  do  your  men  have  to  pay  for  board  ? — A.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day. 

Q.  About  what  does  it  cost  a  man  with  a  family;  are  you  aware  of  the  cost  where 
the  wives  do  their  own  cooking? — A.  No,  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  from  $1  to 
$2  per  day. 

Q.  Is  the  price  at  your  boarding  house  about  the  same  as  is  charged  at  other 
boarding  houses  at  tlie  same  place  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  fare  is  equally  as  good? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ha«  it  been  your  experience  that  where  you  give  the  men  some  voice  in  the 
place  where  they  shall  board,  stores  whore  they  shall  trade,  and  all  these  little 
things,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  harmony  and  keep  down  diiterencee? — ^A. 
Yes;  not  to  do  it  would  create  antagonism. 

Q.  Even  though  the  conditions  would  be  no  better  after  you  had  consulted  them  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  great  coal-mining  States  of  Pennsylvaniay 
eastern  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  all  through  the  coal-mining  communities,  that  the 
miners  are  organized  and  the  operators  are  organized,  and  that  in  recent  years  they 
have  come  together,  through  their  representatives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
have  entered  inte  written  contracts  by  which  they  agree  to  be  bound  for  a  certain 
period ;  tliey  express  all  the  conditions  and  are  operating  now  in  that  way  in  all  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  throughout  the  East,  and  we  are  told  that  is  the  most  satis- 
factory condition  that  they  have  ever  had ;  and  that  the  managers  of  the  unions, 
where  they  found  the  men  indisposed  te  keep  the  contract  to  the  letter,  are  right 
there  insisting  that  they  do  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  now  have  the  most  satisfac- 
tory condition  they  ever  had ;  that,  by  agreement,  theShour  law  has  been  adopted  by 
both  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Wort- 
ers.  What  is  your  judgment  a«  to  the  adyisability  of  giving  the  men  an  opportunity 
te  talk  over  the  wage  scale  and  adjust  general  conditions,  and  allowing  them  to 
understand  that  they  have  some  voice  in  it :  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  that  woald 
have  a  tendency  to'create  a  better  feeling? — A.  They  always  give  us  to  understand 
that  they  have  a  voice  in  it. 

Q.  Out  here,  as  I  understand,  you  have  conferred  with  them  without  an  organiza- 
tion and  without  a  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  your  treatment  has  been  so  liberal  with  them  that 
they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  organize? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  met  them  face  to  face  and  conferred  with  them? — A.  That  maN'  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  There  ha^  not  been  any  iiarticular  opposition  hero  to  unions? — A.  We  prefer 
not  to  have  them. 

Q.  Though  you  have  not  discriminated,  have  you? — A.  We  have  never  had  any- 
thini:!:  to  do  with  them.     We  have  had  no  chance  to  discriminate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  many  of  your  men  have  their  farms  and  own  their 
homes  aud  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  yonr  institution,  or  want  to  be, 
as  permanent  employees,  has  anything  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  usual  organiza- 
tion?— A.  That  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  And  you  don't  get  so  many  of  the  fioating  miners  as  some  of  the  other  camps? — 
A.  No;  not  as  many  a^  some  camps;  not  so  many,  perhaps,  as  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  your  mining  community  materially  different  from  those  of  Colorado  or  Wyo- 
ming?— A.  There  are  perhaps  more  men  here  who  have  farms,  on  which  they  work 
during  the  summer  time,  than  iu  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 

Q.  By  reiMon  of  that  you  don't  hold  many  men  around  your  mines  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  to  get  just  a  few  days'  work  in  the  week  in  the  mine? — A.  We  don't, 
hold  any  that  we  can  induce  to  go  to  some  other  occupation  when  the  work  gets 
slack. 

Q.  Many  of  your  miners  having  farms  to  go  to  in  the  summer,  it  is  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  them  to  be  let  out  in  the  summer ?— A.  No,  not  to  those  who  have  farms. 
They  would  go  away,  I  think,  even  if  the  coal  mine  was  working. 

Q.  That  should  give  your  coal  miners  an  advantage  over  the  coal  miners  of  Colo- 
rado and  Wyoming? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  that  is  defective  in  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  or  of  the  State  of  Utah,  or  oppressive  to  either  capital  or  labor 
Invested  in  mining,  or  anything  that  should  be  remedied? — A.  No;  I  see  things  that 
are  unnecessary,  but  nothing  that  is  oppressive. 

Q.  Does  anything  occur  to  your  miud  that  should  be  enacted  inte  a  statute? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  upon  the  whole  that  the  mining  conditions  of  Utah 
are  satisfactory  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  coal  viens  in  Utah f— A.  The 
Cast le  Gate  mine  vein  averages  5i-feet  thick.  At  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  the  aver- 
age thickness  is  about  11  feet.  We  have  another  mine  where  the  vein  is  14  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the  Union  Pacific  coal  mine  it  is  28  feet  thick. 

Q.  No  veins  thicker  than  28  feetf — A.  None  that  are  worked.  There  are  some 
veins  that  are  thicker. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  in  the  bnsiness  15  years  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  how  the  compensation  of  the  miners  15  years  ago  compares 
with  the  compensation  to-day? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  prices 
of  10  or  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Not  to  exceed  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  reduction  of  10  or  12  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living  as  com- 
pared with  that  time?  Can  a  coal  miner  buy  as  much  or  more  with  what  he  receives 
to-day  than  he  could  with  the  wages  of  15  years  ago  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  he 
can  buy  fully  as  much. 

Q.  So  that  he  is  really  receiving  as  good  compensation  to-day  as  he  did  15  years 
ago? — A.  I  should  say  so,  yes. 

Q.  And  can  save  as  much  money  out  of  his  wages  as  he  could  at  that  time? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  some  miners  working  by  contract.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — A. 
They  work  by  the  ton ;  they  get  so  much  per  ton,  and  their  wages  depend  upon  the 
number  of  tons  they  get  out. 

Q.  They  don't  contract  to  get  out  so  many  tons  per  day  or  per  month? — ^A.  No, 
they  don't  contract  at  all ;  but  we  pay  them  so  much  per  ton  for  all  they  get  out. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  contract  work? — A.  Yes;  as  distinguished  from  time  work, 
from  payment  by  the  day. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  people  any  stock  in  your  company  or  any  interest  in 
your  mines? — A.  Some  of  the  owners  of  the  railroad  own  stock  in  the  coal  company. 

Q.  In  your  coal  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  railroad  over  which  you  ship  your  coal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  some  mines  in  the  State  in  operation  in  which  the  railroad  company 
has  no  stock  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many  of  them? — A.  The  mines  at  Coalville  are  the  only  ones,  I  believe. 

Q.  Does  your  company  Qujoy  any  peculiar  transportation  advantages  because  of 
the  connection  of  the  railroad  peoplo  with  your  mine? — A.  No;  we  have  to  pay  the 
tarif!'  rate  that  is  open  to  everyone  else. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rebates  paid? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  advantages  that  are  not  open  to  any  shipper? — ^A.  I  would  say  this,  there  are 
sometimes  special  rates  made  to  reach  a  certain  business ;  for  instance,  to  supply 
other  railroad  companies,  or  to  get  into  other  territories  there  are  sometimes  special 
rates  made  which  would  be  less  than  the  local  freight  rate. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  a  rebate  system  existing  in  Utah? — A.  No;  I  know  of  no 
system  of  rebates.  I  have  known  of  rebates  having  been  made  for  various  reasons ; 
however,  not  for  the  benetit  of  the  coal  company. 

Q.  For  whose  benefit? — ^A.  For  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  explanation  of  that? — A.  For  instance,  for  a  shortage  on 
weight  or  for  inferiority  in  coal  or  for  some  special  contract;  to  fill  some  special 
contract. 

Q.  Have  you  independent  mines,  or  those  which  have  no  connection  with  railroads, 
that  have  ever  complained  that  special  favors  had  been  given  to  the  mines  in  which 
the  raiIroa<l  people  were  interested? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  workers  in  the  mines  average  24  or  25  days  in  the  month  for 
9  mouths  in  the  year;  can  you  state  why  the  .average  fails  for  tue  other  3  months?— 
A.  The  consumption  fails  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  That  gives  the  farmers  who  work  in  the  mines  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
their  farms  to  work  at  that  season  of  the  year? — A.  Yes.  Often  there  is  this  falling 
off,  but  it  does  not  leave  full  time  for  the  remainder  of  the  miners. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  your  mines  are  farmers  during  the  3 
months  you  speak  of? — A.  I  think  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  they  expert  miners? — A.  Yes;  they  are  more  expert  at  mining,  perhaps, 
than  at  farming. 

Q.  Those  who  are  miners  who  have  gone  to  farming  are  more  frequent  than  farm 
ers  who  have  gone  to  mining? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  payments,  monthly? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  generally  satisfied  with  monthly  payments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  month  do  you  nay  them? — A.  About  the  20th. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  45  days  behind  when  paid;  they  have  45  days  work  in? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  paid  for  30  of  them? — A.  Yes.  They  are  paid  on  the  20th  of  this 
month,  for  instance,  for  last  month's  work. 
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Q.  If  a  miner  should  start  to  work  for  yon  he  woald  have  to  work  50  davH  before 
he  received  his  pay  ^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  sometliin^  of  a  hardship  on  the  miners;  does  it  not  naturally  force 
them  on  the  credit  syKtem  for  their  livinjv  supplies f — A.  Yes,  it  ])robahly  does. 
They  are  enabled  to  p^et  what  they  want  without  paying  for  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  diflicult  matter  or  more  expensive  to  pay  the  miners  the  same 
month,  as  is  the  case  in  some  sections? — A.  It  would  be  some  expense. 

Q.  Simply  clerical  expense f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  prefer  that  your  employees  should  not  be  members  of  organized 
labor? — A.  Because  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  men  themselves  than  with  organi- 
zations. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  not  then  be  dealing  with  them  if  they  wore  organized  and 
sent  their  representatives  to  you? — A.  1  think  by  the  present  method  I  deal  more 
directly  with  the  men  and  their  grievances  than  I  would  through  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  feel  as  froe  and  independent  t-o  express  their  grievances  as 
they  would  if  they  were  organized  and  sent  representiitives  to  yon  to  speak  for 
them? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  organization  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  working  men,  gener- 
ally speaking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  your  reascms  for  that  belief? — A.  I  think  it  leads  to  more  strikee 
than  without  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  that  the  printers  in  Salt  Lake  City  are  organized  into  a  union? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  strike  in  recent  years  among  the  printers  of  Salt  Lake 
City?— A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  other  trade  in  Salt  Lake  City? — A.  Not  to  amount  to  anything;  no. 

Q.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  would  like  to  state? — A.  No. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  that  yon  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  coal-mining 
business  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. — A.  I  think  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  in  Utah  for  both  miners  and  operators. 

Q,  What  per  cent  of  your  employees  are  foreigners? — A  J  think  at  Castle  Oate 
mine,  where  we  employ  350  men,  fully  half  of  them  are  Italians.  At  Winter  Quarters 
mine  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  them  are  Finlanders.  Thi-re  are  no  Italians  at  Winter 
Quarters  mine. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  miners  at  this  mine  where  50  per  cent  are  Italians  are 
American  bom?— A.  I  think  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  that  hold  good  in  the  other  mine? — A.  Yes;  just  about. 

Q.  And  are  many  of  that  20  or  25  per  cent  the  sons  of  foreigners? — A.  Yes;  the 
most  of  them. 


WashinciTon,  D.  C,  March  .9,  190(}. 

TESTIH0H7  OF  ME.  E.  G.  LUTHEE, 

General  Superintendent ,  Philadelphia  and  RecLding  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Luther,  general  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Pottsville,  Pa.,  wasintroducedosa  witness  at  11.15  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jrnks.  )  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  and  address  ? — 
A.  R.  C.  Luther,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  General  super intendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  briefly  the  nature  of  the  business  of  this 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company? — A.  Mining  and  shipping  coal — 
anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Where  is  the  property  of  this  coal  company  located? — A.  In  Schuylkill,  North- 
umberliind,  and  apart  of  Columbia  counties. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  company? — A.  Jf  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  that 
exactly. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  with  reference  to  th«^  extent  of  the  property  that  is 
owned  by  this  company? — A.  The  company  owns  and  controls  about  175,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  anthracite  region,  of  which  about  100,000  acres  are  coal  land.  The  bal- 
ance was  originally  timber,  and  is  still  partly  timber,  but  not  mineral. 

Q.  What  other  property  is  owned  by  this  company? — A.  Nothing  but  the  improve- 
ments and  the  developments  of  the  property. 

Q.  The  improvements  that  go  in  connection  with  this  mining  business?— A  Yes. 
Understand  that  I  am  speaking  now  from  my  end  of  it,  whch  is  simply  the  mining 
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department,  confined  to  the  region.  We  may  have  other  property  elsewhere  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar. 

(^.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  information,  at  any  rate,  yon  can  tell  ns  something 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  this  company  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  or  to  the  parent  company,  or  both  of  them. — A.  If  I  unaerstand  the  situ- 
ation, the  Reading  (.'ompany  is  the  holder  and  owner  of  all  property,  stock,  etc.,  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  and  I  understand  it  is  also 
the  owner  and  holder  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rea<ling  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  In  both  these  oases  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  entire  stock  of  these  com- 
panies?— A.  Owns  the  stock ;  yes. 

Q.  Under  thoHo  circumstances,  then,  I  suppose  this  Reading  Company  elects  the 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  the  directors  of  the  Phila<1elphia  and  Reading  Railroad f — A.  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  So  that  the  work  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  mining  company  runs  together  in 
harmony  on  account  of  the  joint  control  of  them? — A.  They  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  each  other. 

Q.  The  Hame  company^  the  Reading  Company,  is,  of  course,  the  one  company  that 
owns  all  of  the  stock  of  both  of  the  separate  companies;  so  that  while  the  two 
companies  themselves  are  entirely  independent  as  regards  their  organization,  we 
might  say  that  they  have  exactly  the  same  stockholders? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Would  yon  tissume,  then,  that  while  the  companies  arc  independent  their 
business  is  run  in  harmony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  joint  interests  all  the  way  through? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  output  of  your  company? — A.  Last  year  the  output  was 
about  7,500,000  tone. 

Q.  Has  that  varied  materially  during  the  last  2, 3, 4,  or  5  years? — A.  About  500,000 
tons  less  than  the  year  previous. 

Q.  And  the  year  before  that? — A.  The  year  before  that  it  was  probably  the  same. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  is  that? — A.  The  statements 
show  that  to  be  about  20^  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total.  No;  I  am  wrong  about  that. 
I  am  giving  you  the  shipments  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  alone — the  shipments 
over  the  Reading  Railway — there  are  individual  operators  shipping  as  well.  I 
should  judge  that  the  actual  output  of  the  company's  mines  would  be  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  And  yon  ship  about  21  per  cent  of  all  of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading? — A. 
No;  of  the  total  shipment  of  the  whole  anthracite  region. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  shipment  over  the  Reading  does  your  compan^r  have? — 
A.  Of  the  shipments  over  the  Reading  about  85  per  cent  when  we  are  running  full; 
less  when  we  are  running  short  time,  because  individnal  operators  then  ship  more. 

Q.  During  the  last  2  or  3  years  how  much  of  the  time  have  vou  been  running  full  ? — 
A.  Well,  not  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Last  year  we  ran  /nil  from,  I  think,  about 
August  until  about  Jannary.  I  was  in  Europe  most  of  that  time,  and  I  am  a  little 
rusty  on  that.  I  think  we  started  in  somewhere  about  the  1st  of  August  and  ran 
full  until  the  latter  part  of  Jannary. 

Q.  Then  from  that  time  on  ? — A.  From  that  time  on  we  have  been  running  broken 
time — winter  time — 3,  4,  5  days  a  week ;  just  as  the  demand  required  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)     What  is  full  time?— A.  Six  days  a  week. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  days? — A.  Full  time  would  be  with  us  10  hours;  that  is 
what  we  consider  a  full  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  ilgnre  on  10  hours  being  a  full  day,  do  you?— A. 
Yes;  that  is,  in  figuring  up  the  number  of  days'  work.  What  I  meant  is,  when  we 
work  6  days  we  work  9  hourH  a  day.  That  has  been  our  time  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  working  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  When  yon  work  every  day  in  the  week,  9  hours  is  a  full  day,  is  it? — A.  Con- 
sidered so. 

Q.  And  when  working  broken  time,  you  work  10  hours? — A.  No.^  When  we  are 
working  broken  time  that  depends  altogether  on  what  the  conditions  are.  They 
work  sometimes  three-quarter  days;  in  the  winter  we  usually  work  three-quarter 
days. 

Q.  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  this  full-day  questiou  explained  thoroiighly.  Is  9 
hours  full  day,  or  does  it  require  10  hours  to  constitute  a  liill  day? — A.  Ten  hours  is 
the  customary  full  day ;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkh.)  On  what  basis  are  the  wages  paid?  Are  they  paid  by  the  day, 
or  is  it  piecework? — A.  Both.  The  labor  is  paid  by  the  day.  In  our  mining,  work 
is  principally  done  by  contract,  piecework. 

Q.  Where  you  have  men  hire<l  by  the  day,  that  brings  up  again  this  question  of  9 
and  10  hours.  Is  it  expected  they  will  work  9  hours? — ^A.  Their  wages  are  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  10  hours  for  a  day. 
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Q.  And  if,  ou  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  demand  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
you  work  them  only  4  or  5  days  in  a  week  and  you  cut  down  also  their  hours  to  8  and 
9  hours,  their  wages  are  also  reduced  accordingly  f— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  this  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
to  the  trade  unions  f  Does  it  recognize  trade  unions f — ^A.  We  have  had  so  very 
little  opportunity  to  do  that  that  I  scarcely  can  tell  you.  We  have  no  labor  organ- 
izations, and  have  not  had  for  a  great  many  years,  so  we  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  take  any  stev>s  in  that  direction  at  all. 

Q.  The  men  that  work  for  you,  then,  directly  are  not  union  men? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge.     I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it  if  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  had,  theu,  no  dealings  with  the  union? — A.  Nothing,  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  that  you  have  been  paying  to  the  com- 
mon labor  in  mining? — A.  Onr  men  are  working  on  a  sliding  scale  or  basis  that  was 
fixed  in  1875,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  Our  ordiuary  outside  labor 
on  that  scale  gets  $8.10  a  week  when  the  price  of  coal  is  at  the  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis? — A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  at  the  shipping  point 
in  the  region. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  price  of  coal  for  the  last  2  years,  let  us  say,  as  compared 
with  this  basis? — A.  Well,  I  can  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  That  would  be  better,  if  you  can  give  it  accurately? — A.  I  can  give  you  the 
last  6  montbs  last  year.  The  percentage  of  July  was  5  below;  in  August  it  was  4| 
below;  in  September  it  was  2^  below;  in  October  it  was  just  at  basis;  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  3  above;  in  December  it  was  5  above,  and  in  January  it  was  7i  above. 
These  are  the  average  prices  paid  on  a  semimonthly  basis.  The  wages  are  fixed  for 
tbe  last  2  weeks  of  each  moutli  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  succeeding  month. 
For  the  2  weeks  in  January  that  this  refers  to  the  wages  paid  were  actually  9  per 
cent  above  basis;  but  it  was  5  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  previous  month,  so  that 
the  average  made  7^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  average  for  the  year  above  or  below  the  basis, 
or  would  that  cover  it? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  that  exactly.  For  the  year  from 
June  30, 18J)8,  until  June  30, 1899,  the  average  was  5  jper  cent  below.  The  year  1899- 
1900  would  run  above  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  A  little  above  the  basis?— A.  It  would.  These  figures  are 
already  7^  above,  and  I  have  only  got  the  first  j6  months  of  tbe  year,  our  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Q.  For  the  last  3  or  4  years,  then,  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that  you  have  not 
varied,  on  the  whole,  very  materially  from  that  basis — sometimes  below,  and  some- 
times above,  but  last  year  distinctly  above. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  we  might  assume,  then,  that  the  average  wages  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  waa 
about  $8.10?— A.  That  is  for  common  labor— $8.10. 

Q.  That  implies  that  these  men  are  working  54  hours  a  week? — A.  No;  they  do 
not  work  54  hours  a  week.  They  do  not  work  more  than  7^  hours  on  Saturday,  but 
they  ^et  the  same  credit  for  Saturday  that  they  do  any  other  day.  It  makes  our 
working  time  a  little  bit  short,  but  it  does  not  affect  the'  workingman's  time. 

Q.  The  question  was  this:  On  this  basis  of  wages  it  implies  that  men  are  re:illy 
working  full  time,  which  would  be  a  little  over  50  hours  a  week.     No\y,  if  durin^: 

Eart  of  this  time  they  have  been  working  only  3  and  ,4  days  in  a  week,  they  will 
ave  received  a  good  deal  less  than  that  rate  of  wages,  some  of  the  men. — A.   Cer- 
tainly;  the  basis  is  day's  work  only. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  last  3  years,  if  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat,  how  much  of  the 
time  you  have  been  running  at  full  time  and  how  much  at  part  time,  it  will  enable  na 
to  get  at  the  difference  somewhat  better. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  that. 
I  could  give  you  the  total  number  of  days  actually  worked,  and  those  days  will  be 
what  we  call  "breaker  days;"  those  are  lO-hour  days.  When  we  make  up  the  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  take  10  hours  for  ''breaker  days."  When  we 
work  three-quarter  days  it  takes  more  of  them  The  average  number  of  full  days 
worked  was,  in  1894,  180;  in  1895,  189;  in  1S96,  176;  in  1897,  132;  in  1898.  141;  in 
1899,  158  days.  The  last  2  of  these  years  are  for  years  ending  June  30,  for  our 
fiscal  year  was  changed  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  reorganization  made  by  which  the  Reading  Company 
took  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad?— A.  I  can  not  say  positively  whether  it  was 
1897  or  1898. 

Q.  It  was  not  earlier  than  1897? — A.    I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  days'  work  in  years  1897, 1898, 
1899,  as  compared  with  1894,  1896,  1896,  in  any  way  to  this  reorganization?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  lessening  of  this  work? — A.  Want  of  demand 
for  coal.    The  market  has  been  the  cause. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessening  of  the  demand;  to  the  increase  in 
price?— A.  General  depression  in  the  country  of  all  kinds.    Everybody  knows  that. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  price  of  coal  to  the  oonsamer  daring  the  last  three  years? — 
A.  On  that  I  can  not  give  you  any  information. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  sell  coal? — A.  I  speak  only  about  coal  on  the  cars,  and  beyond  that 
I  can  not  give  you  au  intellis^eut  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  Not  even  as  a  matter  of  information? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  the  production  of  anthracite  in  general  increased? — 
A.  Well,  it  has  not  all  this  last  year.  It  increased  last  year  over  the  year  previous, 
but  the  year  previous  it  had  fallen  off. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  for  a  number  of  years  back — 10  or  12  years — has  there  not 
been  a  steadily  increased  demand? — A.  It  has  increased  a  little  each  year. 

Q.  '["hat  being  the  case,  does  it  not  tend  to  show  that  the  demand  is  not  falling  off 
for  that  coal  supply  ? — A.  Well,  it  has  not  fallen  off  this  year  over  last.  That  is  cer- 
tainly very  evident. 

Q.  Has  not  the  demand  for  anthracite  continued  for  the  past  10  or  12  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  supply  of  coal  has  increased?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  sir. 

Q.  Where  has  the  coal  gone  that  has  been  produced,  then?  What  has  become  of 
it? — A.  Well,  the  year  previous  we  made  a  loss  in  the  shipments — ^rau  behind. 
We  simply  caught  up  this  year. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  made  clear,  Mr.  Lnther,  is  whether  or  not  a  greater  number 
of  persons  have  engaged  in  producing  anthracite  coal  recently. — A.  Whether  the 
capacity  for  producing  anthracite  is  greater  than  it  was? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  answer  that  definitely.  There  htis  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  capacity  to  produce,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  other 
directions.  Our  average — I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  That  covers  a  little  more 
ground,  and  I  can  not  without  ^oing  into  details  and  examination  to  find  out.  Our 
capacity  to  produce,  I  suppose,  is  greater  than  the  demand  always. 

Q.  Yet  the  demand  is  greater  in  recent  years  than  it  has  been  years  ago — 10,  15, 
or  20 years  ago? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  In  speaking  of  the  wages  you  gave  us  the  wages  for  common 
labor.    Did  you  include  in  that  miners  also? — No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  been  the  wages  the  miners  receive? — A.  Our  miners,  on  the  basis  of 
$2.50  per  ton  for  coal,  receive  $2  a  day  for  what  we  call  common  work — that  is, 
working  by  the  day.  That  is  generally  confined  to  other  work,  and  is  not  the  min- 
ing of  coal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word.  Our  miners  universally  work  for 
themselves,  on  contract. 

Q.  And  on  what  terms  do  yon  make  contracts  with  the  miners? — A.  Contracts  are 
made  covering  each  particular  case. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  general  nature  of  the  contracts? — A.  Our  work  in  the 
Schnylkill  regions,  where  our  veins  are  large  and  lay  on  a  considerable  incline,  is  all 
done  by  the  linear  yard;  and  then  the  character  of  the  vein  governs  the  contracts. 
That  is  a  mutual  contract  made  between  the  miner  and  superintendents  on  the  spot, 
and  that  varies  with  the  conditions.  Whatever  contract  is  made  with  that  miner 
on  the  ground  is  made  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  a  ton  for  coal,  with  a  sliding  scale  as 
prices  vary. 

Q.  That  is  the  scale  all  the  way  through? — ^A.  And  if  the  percentage  on  that  basis 
increases,  that  contract  price  derives  the  benefit  from  it  just  the  same  as  day's  wages. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  contracts  usually  run  in  such  a  way  that 
the  average  miner  is  supposed  to  make  about  $2  a  day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say 
that.     I  say  $2  a  day  is  fixed  as  a  basis  of  wages  for  a  miner  working  by  the  day. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  when  he  does  work  for  the  company  by  the  day  he  is  allowed 
$2  a  day,  but  that  does  not  fix  his  mining  on  his  contracts  at  all.  He  earns  what  he 
can.  It  is  his  own  option  whether  he  earns  more  or  less,  unless  his  contract  is  not 
properly  carried  out. 

Q.  It  depends  on  the  time  he  puts  in  and  the  scale? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  there,  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the 
average  earnings  of  the  average  miner — how  much  a  day  it  will  amount  to;  how 
much  a  week  it  will  amount  to? — A.  The  average  miner? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Our  average  miners  ought  to  earn  $2.50  a  day  or  $2.75  a  day  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Q.  When  they  are  working  full  time? — A.  Of  course,  they  have  got  to  do  their 
work  to  do  that. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  making  of  these  contracts  with  individual  miners,  that 
varies,  I  suppose,  with  the  demand  for  coal,  and  when  you  find  the  demand  is  short- 
ening you  simply  do  not  make  contracts  with  the  individual  miners? — A.  Our  con- 
tracts are  made  right  along  and  continued.  When  the  demand  for  coal  runs  short 
itjust  simply  leaves  all  standing  idle,  temporarily.  If  we  can  not  ship  coal  it 
anectd  all  alike,  men  as  well  as  operators;  but  we  do  not  stop  contracts.  A  miner 
may  lose  2  or  3  days  and  go  to  work  after  that  under  the  same  arrangements  as 
before. 

Q.  When  yon  make  contracts  with  these  miners  do  you  determine  the  number  of 
days  the  miner  shall  work? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Suppose  yon  make  a  contract  with  the  miner;  for  how  long  a  time  is  that  con- 
tract drawn?— A.  It  is  generally  made  for  a  specific  piece  or  work.  If  it  is  the 
length  of  the  room,  he  is  paid  so  much  a  linear  yard,  and  he  is  paid  semimonthly. 
Twice  a  month  the  miner  may  get  his  money  for  it,  and  continue  to  do  that  as  long 
as  he  drives  the  room,  until  it  is  finished.  When  it  is  finished  he  is  paid,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  and  a  new  deal  is  made  again. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  some  ting  about  the  conditions  of  the  miners  in  that  region  as 
regaras  their  houses  and  the  comfort  with  which  they  live,  and  so  on*  We  have 
hsMl  a  good  many  accounts  of  the  condition  of  miners  iu  other  regions  of  the 
country. — A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  any  kind.  Our  men  are  comfortably 
and  well  housed  and  comfortably  ofi*.  They  look  as  well  as  the  average  working- 
men  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if  not  better. 

Q.  Does  your  company jnake  any  provision  for  housing  workmen  themselves? — 
A.  We  own  a  great  many  houses;  yes. 

Q.  Practicafly,  build  houses  for  the  miners  and  lease  to  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  miners  are  living  in  houses  owned  by 
company? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  do  that  accurately,  but  I  would  say  tnat  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  men  do  not  live  in  our  houses,  for  the  reason  that  our  mines  are 
strung  along  the  lines  of  railroads.  There  are  a  series  of  towns  and  villages,  and  we 
prefer  to  have  the  men  live  and  congregate  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  line 
of  the  road  rather  than  to  build  houses.  But  we  have  isolated  places  that  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  have  houses.  I  suppose  probably  one-half,  if  not  more  than  that, 
of  our  men  live  in  the  towns,  entirely  away  from  their  work,  and  they  are  carried 
10  or  15  miles,  some  of  them,  to  their  work  by  miners^  trains  run  by  the  Reading 
Railroad  for  that  purpose,  to  accommodate  the  men  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
towns,  Avhere  they  own  their  own  houses  and  live  just  as  other  people  do  under 
municipal  government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Do  you  charge  them  fare  for  traveling?— A.  They  travel 
for  just  about  what  it  costs  to  run  the  trains — about  5  cents  for  15  miles. 

Q.  About  5  cents  for  15  miles? — A.  It  costs  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  mile,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  run  without  a  profit  and  simply  to  ac- 
commodate the  workmen  and  the  coal  company,  of  course,  directly  in  that  way.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  run  is  a  short  one,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  pays  the  difier- 
ence.  They  allow  the  men  trip  tickets  for  the  day;  where  the  railroad  company 
charge  more  we  pay  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  long  are  those  tickets  good  for? — ^A.  There  is  a 
ticket  issued  for  every  trip.  We  get  many  tickets  for  the  trip,  each  ticket  good  for 
1  trip. 

Q.  You  do  not  issue  mileage? — A.  No;  not  to  miners. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  make  a  contract  with  your  men  iu  an  indi- 
vidual way — that  is,  deal  with  each  man  neparately? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  tho  miners  at  any  time  anked  you  to  deal  with  them  collectively  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  price  paid  for  mining  in  your  mines  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  | 

the  vein,  and  so  out— A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  You  spoke  of  room  mining.    How  lon^  will  a  room  last  a  miner,  generully  ? — A.  'I 

Oh,  that  depends  altogether  on  the  vein:  it  may  last  him  2  or  3  months,  aiui  it  may 
last  him  6  or  8  months.  On  a  heavy  pitch  it  is  apt  to  run  some  time  before  he  gets 
it  up  30  or  40  yards. 

Q.  Are  rooms  usually  about  the  same  length  ? — A.  Usually  about  the  same  length — 
about  100  yards. 

Q.  And  when  the  miner  begins  the  opening  of  that  room  the  price  is  fixed,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes ;  for  the  full  width. 

Q.  For  the  linear  yard  and  full  width  he  receives  so  much  per  yard  for  mining  the 
coal  in  that  room.    Now,  if  the  value  of  the  coal  mined  should  decline  after  the  price  a 

is  fixed,  what  is  the  next  step?    Is  his  price  reduced? — A.  Ho  is  working  on  the  bsisia  FJ 

of  the  sliding  scale  that  is  prevailing  all  over  the  region ;  he  understands  that  when  ' 

the  contract  is  made.  I 

Q.  The  sliding  scale  carries  with  it,  with  the  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  coal,  *  I 

a  certain  reduetion  to  the  miner  and  an  advance  when  the  Kclling  price  is  increased  ? — 
A.  For  every  3  cents  in  the  advance  of  the  price  above  the  basis  the  miner  gets  one- 
third — gets  1  cent  for  every  3. 

Q.  Wnat  is  it  that  determines  the  value  or  selling  price  of  the  coal?  By  whom  is 
that  price  named? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
and  IB  gathered  and  compiled  and  gotten  up  by  the  auditing  department  of  the 
company,  about  which  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  commission  that  the  selling  price  of  coal  is  fixed  by  the 
men  who  have  their  money  invested  in  mining? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  anything 
about  that;  I  do  not  know  anything  beyond  the  mining  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  it  was  fixed  by  the  carrying  company? — A.  I  have  heard 
a  great  mauy  things ;  I  could  not  say  that  it  was. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  it  isf — A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  Yon  ask  me  that  and  I  answer 
it  freely,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

<<^.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  between  the  carrying  companies  and  the  mining 
companiesi  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  know  nothing  about 
that. 

Q.  Tea  do  not  know  anything  of  what  in  called  the  60  and  40  per  cent  agree- 
ment f — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  those  contracts. 

Q.  Between  tne  railroad  company  and  the  prodncersf — A.  No;  I  never  saw  ono  in 
my  life  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  prodiict^rs. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  contract  made  ? — A.  I  have  seen  the  contracts  between  the 
Reading  Coal  and  iron  Company  and  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  Do  yon  care  to  explain  those  contracts,  Mr.  Luther? — A.  They  are  simply  con- 
tracts to  purchase  the  coal  at  the  mines;  that  is  all.  The  operators  are  very  gla<l  to 
make  them ;  and  they  are  voluntary^  purely. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  coal  mined  by  the  smaller  operators  goes  through  the 
hands  of  and  is  sold  by  the  larger? — A.  If  they  choose  to  have  it  go  that  way,  they 
mine  and  shape  and  prepare  and  load  their  coal  in  cars  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  distribution  of  cars  in  certain  seasons  between 
the  dill'erentinterestsf— A.  In  our  region  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Ih  the  10-hour  workday  generally  uniform  5 a  the  anthracite  region? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  10-hour  workday,  full  day,  uniibrm  through  there? — A.  Well,  it  is  the 
basis  of  calculation  all  over  our  region.  Ten  hours  is  considered  as  a  day  in  making 
np  the  days  worked.  If  yon  work  broken  days,  yon  divide  the  whole  number  of 
hours  you  work  by  10,  getting  the  number  of  days.  It  is  only  used  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  figure  out  your  working  time. 

Q.  Is  that  system  employed  m  those  parts  of  the  region  where  they  work  the 
8-honr  workday? — A.  I  ao  not  know  anything  about  the  8-hour  workday.  I  could 
not  answer  t^at. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Jbnks.)  You  spoke  about  the  relations  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  the  individual  operators.  Do  I  understand  from  that 
that  this  company,  in  which  you  are  general  superintendent,  leases  C(>i-tain  tracts  of 
your  territory  to  certain  operators? — A.  It  has  leased  some  few  tracts;  ves. 

Q.  And  the  general  nature  of  the  lease  is  this :  That  of  that  coal  whicn  is  mined  a 
certain  proportion  goes  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for 
the  lease;  is  that  the  general  nature  of  the  leases? — A.  Some  of  them  are  macle  in 
that  way,  and  some  of  them  are  made  absolutely.  The  privilege  is  granted  to  mine, 
ship,  and  sell,  to  do  what  they  please,  and  to  pay  a  royalty  the  same  as  everybody. 
In  some  cases  leases  are  made  in  which  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  they  should  sell 
the  coal  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  an  agree<l  price  at  the  mine.  There  are  a 
few  of  those.  We  have  not  many  leases  in  our  territory;  not  many  individual  oper- 
ators; very  few.    They  all  starve  to  death  early.     [Laughing.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  I  want  to  hear  a  little  more  about  this  60  and  40  per  cent 
lease? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  explain  it.  As  I  say,  it  is  beyond  me; 
I  do  not  go  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jrnks.)  That  is  a  question  of  fixing  the  price  of  coal? — A.  I  h:ive 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  my  line  is  simply  lo  mine.  You  will  get  me  where  I  do 
not  know  where  to  stand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  spoke  of  the  present  basis  of  payment.  I  under- 
stood vou  to  say  that  you  are  paying  now  upon  a  basis  made  in  1875.  Has  that  basis 
been  followed  consecutively  during  the  time  since  it  was  established? — A.  It  has, 
with  one  exception.  In  1888  that  basis  was  chcinged  temporarily  by  agreement  for 
3  months,  after  which  time  it  went  back  to  the  same  scale  again.  It  has  been  so 
ever  since. 

Q.  Have  the  conditions  of  anthracite  mining  remained  about  the  snmo  as  they  w^ere 
in  1875? — A.  Oh,  I  should  imagine  they  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  then. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  basis  ought  to  change  with  the  conditions f — A.  The 
basis  changes  with  the  price  of  coal.  All  you  want  is  mining,  and  the  miner  gets 
his  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  in  1875  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  anthracite  region  could 
find  a  market  for  their  own  product  without  any  interference  from  others,  carrying 
companies  or  others  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  I  suppose  they  did ;  I  do  not  know. 
They  do  that  still,  I  imagine. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  stated  so  in  your  testimony  and  you  were  asked  the  question 
directly. — A.  Well,  I  know  no  reason — I  know  of  no  change  in  the  method  of  the 
operators  mining  and  selling  their  coal  now,  outside  of  this  privilege  that  they  have 
of  making  a  contract  to  dispose  of  it  to  one  party  instead  of  selling  it  themselves  to 
a  hundred.  That  is  the  only  change  I  know  of  in  the  conditions  of  mining  and  ship- 
ping coal  since  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  direct  testimony  on  that  point  that  such  an  arrangement  is  in 
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exiBtence  and  we  wish  to  get  the  facts  in  the  case.  You  have  been  asked  also  to 
explain,  if  you  will,  the  nature  of  the  contracts  between  your  company  and  the 
amaller  companies.  Is  there  such  an  arrangement f — A.  Between  our  company  and 
smaller  companies f 

Q.  Your  company  and  smaller  companies  whose  coal  is  bought  by  your  company  f — 
A.  There  is  a  purchase  contract,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  it? — A.  I  can  not  do  it  becaose  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  it  •,  I  simply  know  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  smaller  companies  lessees  f — A.  In  some  cases  lessees ; 
they  are  not  all  lessees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  that  contract  to  sav  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  division  of  40  and  60  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of  coal? — 
A.  Well,  I  understand  from  the  operators  themselves  that  there  is  a  60  and  40  per 
cent  clause  in  that  contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  these  contracts  sought  for  notwithstanding  this 
percentage,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  are  they  considered  a  good  thing  by  the  inde- 
pendent operators? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  that  within  the  year 
they  have  renewed  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford  )  Are  you  familiar  enough  to  say  whether  an  operator 
who  sells  his  product  to  a  larger  company  gets  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  that 
amount  as  his  share?  Does  he  get  the  60  or  the  40  per  (^ent? — A.  He  gets  just  what 
the  contract  gives  him. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  contract  to  enlighten  the  commission  on 
that? — A.  No,  I  am  not;  but  my  impression  is  that  he  gets  the  60  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  these  contracts  are  frequently  entered  into. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Reading  Railroad  is  not  in  a  position,  if  it  were  so  inclined, 
to  either  force  the  independent  operators  to  enter  into  such  contracts  or  force  them 
out  of  business? — A.  1  have  not  had  any  experience  of  that  kind  on  the  Reading  road, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  done  and  never  seen  it  tried.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
might  do. 

Q.  Well,  they  handle  such  a  large  business  of  that  kind  of  their  own,  and  having 
the  only  carrying  capacity  reaching  certain  mines  that  are  operated  by  independent 
people,  are  they  not  m  a  position  to  virtually  force  them  to  make  that  contract? — A.  I 
suppose  they  might  be ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  only  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Reading  road  against  operators  that  I  can  testify  freely  to  is  against  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Could  yon  explain  that? — A.  The  railroad  always  leans 
toward  the  independent  operators  in  the  distribution  of  cars  to  avoid  any  sach 
thing  as  you  complain  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  Reading  could  not  force  these  operators  to  accept 
a  contract  unless  they  were  making  money  on  it,  I  suppose? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Are  those  contracts  entered  into  on  the  basis  of  the 
coal  to  be  mined  or  in  the  market? — A.  In  the  market. 

Q.  In  the  market? — A.  I  understand  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  price  per  ton  for  shipping  coal  is  the  same  to  the 
independents  as  it  is  to  your  company?— A.  Exactly;  we  are  simply  on  a  par  with 
the  individual  operators* as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  individual  operators  against  the  com- 
pany as  regards  the  rate  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  for  shipping  coal? — 
A.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hoard  it  is  10  mills,  for  instance,  or  some  such  figure?— A.  I  am 
not  informed ;  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  There  is  no  use  of  my  theorizing  about 
it,  because  I  do  not  know;  that  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  concern  myself  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  Your  company  also  ships  its  coal  uuder  contract  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  the  same  as  the  independents,  the  same  as  the  individuals 
outside?— A.  No;  our  company  makes  the  contracts  with  the  individuals;  our  com- 
pany handles  its  own  coal. 

Q.  Your  company  ships  its  coal  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  company  is  independent  of  your  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  company  must  make  ii  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
road  for  the  shipment'of  its  coal?— A.  Oh,  it  is  just  as  any  other  operator;  it  ships 
over  the  road  at  an  established  and  agreed  rate  of  freight,  a  standing  rate. 

Q.  And  the  rate  given  to  your  company,  you  think,  is  the  same  that  is  given  by 
those  that  ship  outside?— A.  I  think  we  paythe  same  as  other  shippers  do  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  proportion  is  handled  by  the  Reading  Company? — 
A.  You  mean  the  Reading's  proportion  of  the  whole  lield? 

Q.  No;  but  of  that  part  of  the  field  reached  by  the  Reading  system?— A.  Well, 
when  we  are  working  steadily  and  full,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  share  of  the 
tonnage  is  usually  about  85  per  cent  and  the  individuals  will  have  15.    When  we  are 
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runniDg  short  time,  the  individuals'  share  generally  climbs  up  to  20,  and  I  have  seen 
it  go  to  25  per  cent,  simply  because  when  there  is  auy  restriction  it  is  our  collieries 
that  are  restricted,  and  they  go  on;  that  is,  those  collieries  are  always  supplied 
with  cars  enough  to  do  that,  else  they  could  not  run  the  extra  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  What  machinery  do  the  individual  operators  and  the  small 
companies  employ? — A.  What  machinery  do  they  employ f  Well,  machinery  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of  coal.  There  is  none  of 
any  consequence  used  for  mining. 

Q.  Hoisting,  I  suppose? — A.  The  hoisting  machinery  and  the  pumping  machinery 
is  very  limited  in  the  anthracite. 

Q.  Is  that  furnished  by  every  company? — A.  Furnished  just  as  they  furnish  every- 
thing else. 

Q.  Do  the  companies  keep  their  plants  free  of  water  or  does  the  soil  absorb  it? — 
A.  They  do;  the  operator  keeps  his  plant  free  of  water;  he  is  compelled  to  in  his 
lease. 

Q.  Really,  then,  the  Philadelphia  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  individual  contractor  or  small  company  except  to  furnish  the  land 
and  receive  this  royalty? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  ofnot  using  machinery.  Do  you  not  use  machinery 
in  running  drills,  or  in  mining  below  in  any  form,  or  is  it  done  by  hand? — A.  We  do 
for  rock  work  or  tunnels. 

Q.  But  not  for  coal? — A.  In  mining  coal  there  is  a  hand-power  drill  used,  but  the 
machine  cutting  in  the  sense  used  in  the  bituminous  regions  is  not  used  in  our  region 
at  all.     We  do  not  use  the  same  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  is  that?  Does  it  not  work  ? — A.  It  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  run  one  of  these  machines  on  a  pitch  of  65  or  70  degrees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  so-called  "  coalers"  by  which  each  is  to  carry  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  to  the  market — the  Reading  Railroad,  for  instance,  being  allowed  to 
carry  20  per  cent  of  the  capacity? — A.  The  Reading  Company  claims  that  they 
should  have  20^  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  coal,  of  the  demands  of  the  market ;  that  is 
all  I  know  about  that. 

Q.  Is  that  a  higher  per  cent  than  they  would  concede  to  any  other  of  the  coalers  ? — 
A.  That  is  their  capacity;  they  are  entitled  to  that  under  their  capacity  to  produce. 
It  is  based  upon  their  capacity  to  produce  altogether. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  claim  that.  Is  there  not  really  an  agreement  between  the 
coalers  by  which  the  Heading  Railroad  Company  is  carrying  just  20  per  cent  of  its 
capacitv? — A.  Well,  the  Reading  (Company  endeavors  to  carry  its  20  per  cent;  I 
know  that.     What  the  agreement  is  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  what  other  railroads  extend  to  the  anthracite  region  besides 
the  Resuling  Railroad? — A.  Near  our  particular  district,  in  one  end  of  it,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Lehigh  Valley  touches  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  then  for  eompetltion  between  railroads  for  the 
carrying  of  anthracite,  is  there  not? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  competitive  facilities 
there;  connections  sometimes  are  not  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  Do  you  know  of  a  pooling  system  between  the  roads? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything'nbout  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  days 
worked  for  the  last  2  years.  I  understand  that  1898  and  1899  ran  140  and  158  days 
to  the  yearf—A.  158  in  1899,  141  in  1898. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  shrinkage  from  the  first  figures  yon  have  read  of  from  40  to  50 
days  a  year.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  exi>lanation  of  that  is? — A.  Well,  I 
can  not  explain  it  beyond  the  fact  that  we  stopped  mining  coal  when  we  saw  so  much 
on  the  top  that  we  did  not  know  where  to  put  it  any  more ;  nobody  would  take  it. 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  say. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  your  prices  too  high  for  the  people  to  take  it? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  you  will  tind  a  coal  operator  that  will  a<lmit  that  prices  ever  got  too  high. 
The  trouble  is  when  the  coal  comes  back  on  you,  and  you  can  not  unload  it,  ana  it 
blocks  your  roads,  and  yon  can  not  unload,  because  there  is  no  place  to  unload  it 
and  dispose  of  it.  That  is  what  limits  the  working  time.  We  would  be  glad  to 
work  every  day  in  the  year  if  we  could  handle  the  coal. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  your  coal  down  to  lower  prices  in  Philadelphia  and  those  cen- 
ters, there  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  would  u.se  more  of  it.  and  you  could  work 
more  days  f— :A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  yon  could  mine  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
it  is  being  mined  for,  unless  you  want  to  cut  the  men's  wages. 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  trouble  has  been  with  the  freight  charge  in  getting  to  mar- 
ket?— A.  I  have  seen  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  give  the  independ- 
ent operators  all  the  cars  they  call  for? — A.  They  give  them  as  they  do  us  their  pro 
rata  shares  of  all  the  cars  that  are  in  sight ;  and  every  individual  operator's  oollieiy 
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is  rated  by  au  ofTioer  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  a  skilled  miner,  upon  its 
capacity  to  produce. 

Q.  Is  ho  an  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading? — A.  He  is  an  officer  of  the 
Coal  and  Iruu  Company,  authorized  to  rate  for  the  Reading  Company  and  supply 
the  company  on  that  basis  and  rates  tbeni  all  up,  and  the  individual  operator  calls 
for  a  rerating  when  he  thinks  he  has  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  and  on 
that  rating  the  railroad  company  gives  the  cars  all  around,  to  all  alike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillits.)  Is  that  rating  generally  satisfactory t — A.  That  rating  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  iudopeudonts,  so  much  so  that  I  tell  you  they  make 
more  time  than  the  company  does  simply  becaune  they  have  more  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  or  such  au  increase  us  is  regarded  by  the  anthracite  people  as  an 
injury  to  the  anthracite  induHtry  f — A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  There  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  particular  in  our  principal 
domestic  market  that  has  injured  us  a  great  deal ;  gas  stoves  and  gas  heaters  in  the 
New  England  States  have  cut  down  the  tonnage  ot  anthracite  coal  very  largely  in 
the  last  lew  vears. 

Q.  And  yet  the  price  remains  upf — A.  The  only  increase  in  the  tonnage  in  the 
anthracite  region  is  really  through  the  small  sizes  that  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  bituminous. 

Q.  Did  the  labor  employed  in  the  mining  industry  have  any  voice  in  making  this 
basis  of  $2.50  a  ton  that  you  spoke  of  in  1875 f — A.  That  was  an  agreement  made 
between  a  committee  of  men  and  Mr.  (towen,  who  was  then  acting  for  himself  and 
the  individual  operators. 

Q.  Were  the  men  organized  at  that  time? — A.  The  men  were  on  strike  at  the  time 
it  was  made;  it  was  a  settlement  of  a  strike  In  1875. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Since  we  have  passed  th<at  phase  of  the  subject  in  ref- 
erence to  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  company,  let  us  take  up  a  few  questions  with 
reference  to  the  company  and  its  employees.  Does  your  company  run  what  is  known 
OS  a  company  store,  Mr.  Luther? — A.  No;  we  never  had  one. 

Q.  Your  miners  are  paid  in  cash,  are  they? — A.  Paid  in  cash  twice  a  month. 

Q.  What  nationality  is  your  minors  composed  of  mostly,  in  general  terms? — A.  I 
can  toll  vou  exactly.  We  make  a  census  in  October  of  every  year  of  our  employees, 
and  in  October,  I8i»9,  we  had  6,671  Americans,  1,532  English,  5,024  Irish,  2,983^Ger- 
mans,  173  Scotch,  856  Welsh,  6,485  Poles,  1,679  Huns,  and  180  Italians,  making  a 
total  of  25,583. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  year  was  that? — A.  That  was  October,  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Uatciiford.)  Is  it  generally  the  case  in  the  anthracite  region,  so  far 
as  your  information  goes,  that  minera  are  free  to  deal  where  they  please? — A.  In  our 
region ;  yes.  Absolutely  so  with  us  because  we  have  nothing  else  to  do;  we  have  no 
place  to  send  them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  have  stated,  I  believe,  earlier  in  yonr  testimony,  Mr.  Luther, 
that  your  miners  made  as  good  anpearance  as  workmen  elsewhere  in  other  lines  of 
business,  and  that  they  were  well  paid  and  as  well  kept,  or  words  to  that  effect? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Following  that,  giving  the  number  of  days  per  year,  you  said  they  worked  140 
days  in  1898  upon  a  basis  of  .^2  a  day.  SonietiineH,  1  suppose,  they  will  exceed  that 
price  a  little,  and  sometimes  go  under  it,  will  they  not? — A.  It  will  vary;  yes. 

Q.  Miners  as  a  rule  have  reasonably  large  families  to  sup]>ort? — A.  Some  of  tbem. 

Q.  House  rent  to  pay? — A.  1  might  sjiy  there,  Mr.  Katchford,  that  when  wages  2 
years  ago  went  down  so  low  an<l  t)ie  working  time  was  so  short,  the  company  forgot 
to  charge  them  any  house  rent — helped  them  what  they  could. 

Q.  Well,  last  year  the  yearly  wages  of  $2  a  day  would  be  $282;  the  next  year,  it 
would  be  $315.     Is  it  your  belief  or  not  that  a  man  can  support  a  reasonable  family  j, 

and  pay  house  rent  an<l  living  expenses  on  those  wages,  $315  a  year? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  how  tln'y  did  it. 

(^.  And  keei>  up  appearances  as  men  do  who  are  receiving  $800  or  $900  a  year — $700 
a  year,  the  average  working  man  receives  in  other  trades? — A.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how 
they  did  it,  ]>ut  they  did  it. 

(j.  They  do  it? — A.  Yes;  and  they  would  not  thank  you  to  criticise  their  appear- 
ance there,  any  of  them ;  they  look  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Are  they  pretty  comfortably  housed? — A.  Y'es;  they  live 
very  comfortably ;  there  are  exceptional  cases,  of  course ;  but  we  are  speaking  gener- 
ally now. 

(^.  What  are  the  school  advantages  among  them? — A.  Perfect;  as  goo'd  as  the  pub- 
lic schools  anywhere,  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  the  children  of  the  loreigners  largely  attend  the  schools? — A.  Yo^,  thoy 
go  to  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  your  company  import  foreign  labor? — A.  No;  we  never 
did. 
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Q.  The  foreigners  who  come  there  work  precisely  on  the  samo  hasis  as  the  Ameri- 
canSy  do  they  not? — A.  Foreigners  that  come  to  our  country  work  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Wo  have  special  laws  in  reference  to  foreign  labor  in  our 
oonnty.  A  foreign  miner,  no  matter  where  lie  comes  from,  can  not  work  in  the 
anthracite  mines  as  a  miner  without  first  working  2  years  as  a  common  laborer 
to  learn  the  bnsiness.  The  consequence  is  that  we  do  not  get  any  skilled  miners 
from  abroad.  No  skilled  miner  from  England  or  Wales  or  any  other  country  is  going 
to  come  there  and  work  as  a  laborer  for  2  years. 

Q.  The  laws  do  not  discriminate  against  a  foreigner  except  during  the  period  of 
2  years  f — A.  That  is  all.  That  law  was  passed  to  keep  the  Huns  out.  Instead  of 
that  it  brought  them  in. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  in  your  region  essentially  different  from  other  mining  and 
agricultural  regions? — A.  I  think  not — about  tiic  same. 

Q.  Most  of  the  food  that  is  consumed  by  these  miners  is  ^own  in  the  vicinity? — 
A.  No;  there  is  very  little  produced  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  We  have  some 
farming  counties  parallel  to  the  coal  valleyS|  but  the  markets  are  well  supplied  from 
the  producing  centers,  the  cities  and  the  country  that  supplies  Philadelphia  and 
other  points. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  these  miners  live — with  their  daily 
diet? — A.  No.  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  the  best  bread  put  out  of  the  ovens  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  live  pretty  well — not  extravagantly,  however ;  but  they 
live  on  wholesome  food — pretty  well. 

Q.  Are  all  your  company's  shipments  made  over  the  Heading  Railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  those  of  your  lessees  made  over  the  Reading  Railroad? — A.  No;  there 
are  one  or  two  that  ship  over  two  or  three  roads,  but  as  a  rule  the  lessees  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  ship  over  the  Reading  road. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  contract  or  understanding  that  they  should  ship  over  the 
Reading  road  ? — A.  All  the  leases  provide  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  Have  these  miners  any  other  means  of  raising  any  part 
of  their  own  living  from  the  soil  about  them? — A.  Yes;  they  do  a  good  deal.  In 
many  parts  of  tlie  region  they  have  little  patches  and  raise  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
They  are  doing  quite  a  good  deal  of  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  matter,  I  believe,  that  the  coiiimiHsion  would  like  to 
have  explained  particularly  in  reference  to  this  subjejct  is  how  they  can  live  as  well 
as  you  seem  to  believe  they  do.  The  wages  they  are  receiving  in  1899  at  the  figures 
yon  give  made  $315  a  year  on.  an  average,  or  a  little  more  than  $26  a  month  lor  12 
months.  They  pay  house  rent  and  have  to  buy  their  coal,  do  they  not? — A.  They 
get  their  ooal  from  the  collieries  at  a  very  low  ratt',  a  special  rate  made  for  the  men. 

Q.  And  pay  such  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  as  generally  prevail  in  other 
cities.  How  they  can  do  so  and  support  a  family  on  $26  a  montn  is  what  I  should 
like  to  have  explained? — A.  Thev  nearly  all  of  them  have  boys  that  work  that  bring 
in  money;  and  besides,  you  are  hxing  them  down  to  $2  a  day,  which  is  not  the  case; 
a  miner  can  earn  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  admitted  it  would  run  over  this  in  some  cases  and  under  it 
in  others.  Some  of  them  have  boys  at  work,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  them 
have  no  boys  at  work? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  have  not,  of  course, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  have. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  strike? — A.  (ieneral  strike,  you  mean?  We  have  not  had  but  1 
strike  that  I  know  of  since  1875—1888. 

Q.  They  do  not  complain? — A.  I  hear  no  complaints;  individuals  sometimes  have 
a  grievance;  that  is  taken  up  and  remedied  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it;  our  men 
are  generally  satisfied — no  trouble. 

Q.  As  to  the  prices  or  the  cost  of  supplies  to  the  miners,  you  sell  the  miners  powder 
and  oil,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W'hat  is  the  price  of  powder  now? — A.  $1.50. 

Q.  $2.50? — A.  $1.50;  and  has  been  for  10  years  and  more.  The  rest  of  the  supplies 
we  barely  get  through  with  cost  and  a  small  percentage  of  waste. 

Q.  You  sell  oil,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tools,  too,  when  the  miner  needs  them? — A.  Yes;  anything  he  needs. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  will  be  deducted  from  his  earnings? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  March  9,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOKST  VEITH, 

Mining  auperiniendenif  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  Mr.  John  Yeith,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  mining  superintendent  of  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows  cou cern in g conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  will  state  your  name  and  bnsiness  to  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Veith. — A.  John  Veith.     I  am  what  they  call  a  mining  superintendent. 

Q.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.    Mr.  lAither  is  the  general  superintendent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? — A.  Twenty- two  years. 

Q.  And  before  that  time? — A.  I  have  been  with  this  company  27  years.  At  first  I 
was  what  they  call  district  superintendent,  having  charge  of  from  5  to  9  coUierics. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  afl'airs  of  the  company  with  relation  to  its  working- 
men  during  that  time,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  by  the  miners  employed  by  the  company  to  treat  with 
any  organization  of  miners  during  that  time? — A.  No;  not  since  1888. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  in  1888? — A.  In  1888  we  did  treat  with  them.  There  was  then 
trouble  out  of  sympathy  with  the  railroad  employees.  The  miners  did  not  strike 
against  the  coal  and  iron  company ;  only  they  would  not  work  because  of  the  rail- 
road trouble. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trouble? — A.  Well,  they  all  went  to  work  again ; 
they  stopped  for  about  a  month,  and  then  all  went  to  work. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  gained  by  the  strike? — A.  Nut  that  I  know  on  either  side. 
The  railroad  settled  with  its  men,  and  they  went  on  with  their  work,  and  so  all  the 
miners  went  to  work. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  briefly  outline  the  causes  that  led  to  it? — A.  I  hardly  could 
tell  you ;  that  is,  I  do  not  know  why  the  railroad  company  got  in  trouble  with  its 
men.  As  far  as  onr  company's  work  was  concerned,  it  was  kind  of  a  Knights  of  Labor 
arrangement.    We  have  had  no  trouble  since. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  that  strike  was  precipitated  because  of  the  opposition  by 
the  miners  to  the  railroad  company  fixing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  seaboard ;  that  the 
miners  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  the  employers? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  did  not 
know  this ;  that  is  something  new  to  nie. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  contract  or  existing  condition  that  gives  the  railroad  com- 
pany that  power? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  not  got  that  power? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  railroad  at  all ;  that  is  something  I  never  bother  my  head  with.  I  believe 
the  trouble  started  in  the  upper  region. 

Q.  Are  the  contracts  that  are  made  with  the  miners  made  under  your  direction  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  brought  about? — A.  Well;  we  have  different  conditions,  differ- 
ent veins.  For  instance,  we  are  opening  or  driving  a  tunnel,  and  it  is  in  such  a  vein, 
we  make  a  contract  to  drive  the  gangways  for  so  much  a  yard  under  the  present 
condition,  as  we  find  it.    If  the  condition  changes  we  change  our  price. 

Q.  In  each  case  those  contracts  are  made  between  an  officer  of  the  company  and 
the  individual  miner? — A.  Yes;  all  contracts  are  made  with  the  miner. 

Q.  Are  prices  usually  the  same  iu  the  same  portion  of  the  mine  ? — A.  No ;  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  work.  For  instance,  on  some  gangways  we  pay  $7;  maybe,  in 
in  the  next  gangwavs,  the  following  vein  is  $9;  just  as  we  find  the  condition. 

Q.  In  making  eacn  gangway  is  the  price  the  same  to  the  men  employed? — A.  It  is 
for  driving  gangways. 

Q.  For  the  rooms  in  those  gangways? — A.  It  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  the  case  that  the  miners  feel  the  price  is  too  low,  what  is  the  next  step? — A. 
Well,  we  try  and  make  an  agreement  with  them;  with  one  another.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  increased;  otherwise  they  may  have  to  come  down,  just  as  the  case  may 
be.    So  far  we  have  been  successful  and  always  agreed. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  which  the  miner  refused  to  accept  the  price  pro- 
posed?— A.  Oh,  yes;  such  cases  come  every  now  and  then. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  him? — A.  Well,  he  goes  somewhere  else.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  work  there.  Or  he  probably  stays  in  the  same  colliery  and  takes  some  otner 
work. 

Q.  If  for  any  reason  your  company  desires  to  get  rid  of  any  of  its  men,  is  that  the 
manner,  and  is  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  them? — A.  We  never  practiced  that  method. 
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Q.  I  did  not  imply  that  yon  have  practiced  it;  bnt  I  Biitt])ly  ask  if  it  is  not  an  easy 
prooeesf — A.  No;  we  simply  offer  him  the  same  price  as  anybody  else.  If  he  wants 
to  work  he  is  welcome. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  employs  that  means  of  getting  rid  of  men 
that  are  objectionable? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  under  our  company.  We  have 
not  what  they  call  the  black  list.  Any  man  working  for  our  company  can  go  to  any 
colliery,  wherever  he  finds  work. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  any  black  list? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  not  recognize  any  that  may  be  used  by  others  ? — A.  No ;  we  mean  fair 
and  square  dealing. 

Q.  Were  vou  ever  requested  by  neighboring  companies  not  to  employ  men  who 
had  left  their  service? — A.  No;  we  never  ask  anybody  where  he  comes  from.  If  we 
need. anybody  and  a  man  comes  and  asks  for  work  he  ^ets  it,  provided  he  shows  that 
he  is  a  miner.  The  law  compels  him  to  show  his  certificate  that  he  is  a  miner.  We 
make  no  difference  whatever — black,  white,  or  whatever  he  may  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  many  colored  people  at  that  point? — A.  No,  we 
have  very  few ;  I  gness  we  have  about  4  or  5  out  of  26,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RATCHFORD.)  You  have  to  satisfy  yourself  in  each  case  that  the  man 
seeking  employment  is  an  experienced  miner  before  you  will  employ  him? — A.  Yes; 
otherwise  there  will  be  too  much  work.    There  are  26,000  people. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  who  have  the  required  experieuce  carry  certificates  with  them  ? — 
A.  They  show  them,  unless  they  are  old  employees. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? — A.  It  is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  All  our  bosses 
must  do  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  are  the  certificates  obtained? — ^A.  Well,  they  appoint  a  commission  for 
examining  the  miners.  It  is  the  miners  themselves  that  give  this  certificate.  There 
is  a  board  appointed  by  the  court  of  so  many  miners.  These  miners  have  to  go 
before  them  and  stand  an  examination — we  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter  at 
all — and  then  they  give  a  certificate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  method  is  employed  as  a  means  of  taking  precautions 
against  explosions  and  so  on  in  the  mines? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is.  This  law 
was  gotten  up,  as  far  as  I  understood  nt  the  time,  to  protect  our  people  at  home  from 
the  foreigners  that  came  in,  Hungarians  and  Polanders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  it  work  in  that  regard? — A.  It  did  not  work,  it  did 
the  other  thing;  it  deprived  the  others  of  work.  I  have  not  seen  an  Irishman,  or  a 
German,  or  a  Welshman,  or  an  Englishman  for  the  last  10  years  come  in  there,  but 
the  Hungarians  and  Italians  have  come  in  droves. 

Q.  Come  there  as  laborers  and  learn? — A.  Yes;  work  at  anything. 

Q.  How  do  they  learn  the  business  then  ? — A.  They  come  in  as  loaders ;  they  work 
in  the  gangways  as  loaders.  That  is  the  way  they  learn,  the  same  as  anybody  else ; 
but  we  find  some  very  good  miners  among  them,  they  pick  up  as  well  as  other  people. 
The  only  drawback  that  we  have  with  them  is  the  language ;  we  can  not  make  them 
understand  things  as  well  as  they  ought  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  much  danger  encountered  in  your  mines  in  the 
way  of  poisonous  or  explosive  gases  ? — A.  No ;  we  have  some  collieries  in  which  the 
conditions  are  first-class  all  through. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  explosions? — A.  Yes;  we  have. 

Q.  Any  men  killed? — A.  Some  men  killed,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  these  explosions  occur? — A.  We  have  only  a  few.  We  have  had  no 
such  explosion  as  you  3oe  in  the  papers,  when  10, 15,  or  20  men  are  killed.  We  have 
have  had  only  1  or  2  killed  at  a  time.  Sometimes  the  miners  go  in  where  they  ought 
not  to  go,  and  they  get  killed.    We  have  very  few  accidents. 

Q.  A\  hat  is  the  remedy  for  that? — A.  The  remedy  is  to  obey  orders. 

Q.  Obey  orders? — A.  Yes;  if  they  will  obey  the  orders  of  the  fire  boss  they  will  be 
all  right,  unless  now  and  then  wo  should  happen  to  strike  a  bit  of  gas. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the  men  that  do  not  understand  to  obey  orders,  is  it 
not? — A.  They  will  tell  you  yes,  that  they  will  do  so,  and  then  do  not  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  always  understand  what  you  want? — A.  Sometimes  not,  I  suppose.  I 
guess  that  is  the  great  trouble;  and  how  to  make  them  understand,  that  is  the 
problem  until  they  have  learned  the  language. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  explosions  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  foreign  miners  ? — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Or  lack  of  understanding? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  were  killed. 

Q.  Was  there  much  loss? — A.  No;  we  never  have  what  we  call  a  big  body  of 
standing  gas. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  foreigners  are  more  satisfactory  than  American 
miners? — A.  No;  they  are  not.    Some  are  all  right;  the  majority  are  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  company  stores? — A.  No,  we  have  not;  the  company  pays  every 
2  weeks,  cash. 
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Q.  Does  yonr  company  check  oflf  orderH  for  other  stores t — ^A.  No;  no  collection 
for  anybody;  all  these  storekeepers  must  run  their  own  bnsiness.  We  rnn  no  col- 
lecting business.     Each  miner  gets  his  mrmey  and  can  do  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  discharging  any  minors? — A.  Not  very  often,  unless  we 
find  a  man  that  will  uot  positively  do  what'he  is  ordered  to  do. 

Q.  In  case  of  discharge,  do  you  have  any  trouble  with  those  that  are  remain- 
ing?— A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  we  discbarge  a  man  once  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  had  a  strike  since  1888? — A.  That  was  no  strike,  not 
from  any  trouble  with  us ;  it  was  simply  a  sympathetic  arrangement  with  the  railroad 
men.  No ;  we  have  had  no  trouble  at  all  that  I  kuow  of  with  our  men.  So  far  all 
our  men  have  always  been  8atisiie<l ;  there  are  some  growlers,  but  you  find  them 
always  in  every  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  c^oal 
prodncers  of  the  anthracite  region,  which  is  known  as  the  anthracite  coal  trust? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  any  more  than  what  you  see  in  the  papers; 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not,  1  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  this  combination  regulates  production  na  a  whole? — ^A. 
That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Or  prices? — A.  That  I  do  not  know — that  would  not  reach  me  anyway.  My 
business  is  to  soo  that  the  mines  are  all  right. 

Q.  You  are  the  general  superintendent? — A.  Mr.  Luther  is  the  general  saperin- 
tendent;  I  am  the  mining  superintendent;  I  have  charge  of  the  mining;  other 
business  outside  of  this  does  not  belong  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  morals  of  the  community  in  which  those 
miners  live,  especially  with  reference  to  the  foreign  class  of  people,  or  of  all? — A. 
The  foreigners  seem  to  very  good  fellows;  there  is  very  little  trouble.    There  is  a 
little  trouble  now  and  then  among  themselves,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  quarrel 
with  other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  peaceable ! — A.  They  are  peaceable.  Oh,  sometimes  they  have 
their  festival  and  they  sometimes  get  drunk  and  kill  some  one. 

Q.  They  live  in  cleanliness  and  good  sanitary  conditions  in  their  houses? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  it  would  do  you  good  to  go  through  this  region  and  throni^h  these  towns,  aotl 
see  for  yourself.  .  On  Sunday  yon  would  not  know  them ;  it  is  changed  so  greatly. 

Q.  School  facilities  are  good,  are  they? — A.  No.  1;  could  not  bo  better. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  boys  in  the  mines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  age? — A.  Not  under  14  inside,  12  outside;  that  is  regnlated  by  law. 

Q.  The  inspection  of  your  mines  is  also  done  by  the  State,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Well,  the  inspectors  are  continually  dropping  in  on  ns,  as  often 
as  they  can.  Each  inspector  has  a  big  territory,  and  it  takes  nim  some  time  to  get 
around  unless  there  is  a  special  occasion — something  for  which  he  isnptified  to  come. 
At  other  times  he  comes  there  twice  in  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  mine  inspectors  do  you  have  in  the  anthracite 
region? — A.  We  have  seven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon,  as  an  officer  of  the  company,  ever  call  in  the 
inspector? — A.  No;  they  have  their  own  way. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  when  they  are  called  in  outside  of  their  stated  trips? — ^A. 
Not  that  I  know  of;  we  have  had  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  the  men  ever  call  the  inspectors  in? — A.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  they  do 
not  sign  any  name  to  the  request. 

Q.  Do  they  answer  those  anonymous  commnnications  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  will 
come  and  see  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  object  of  men  in  writing  such  letters? — 
A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell.     You  know  they  write  all  kinds  of  stuf^^ 

Q.  Are  they  afraid  to  sign  their  names  for  fear  the  inspector  will  make  it  known 
to  the  company? — A.  I  do  not  know.     With  ns,  tho  writer  of  the  letter  conld  just  4 

as  well  sign  his  name  to  it.     I  get  lots  of  anonymous  letters  myself  about  this  and  ^ 

the  other  thing.     We  think  they  are  troubled  and  the  matter  is  looked  into.    But  it 
will  always  be  so;  you  can  not  change  tho  nature  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  employed  by  the  com- 
pauy  ?— A.  26,500  or  26,600. 

Q.  All  classes  of  labor?— A.    All  classes  of  labor. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  those  are  Americans? — A.  I  conld  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  A  small  per  cent? — A.  I  guess  the  American  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  Luther.  6,500  out  of  25,000. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  principally  are  the  foreigners? — A.  The  majority  are  Hans 
or  Poles. 

Q.  Poles? — A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  know,  thoagh. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Have  those  qucHtions  been  asked? — A.  Yes;  we  take  a  cen- 
sus every  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy).  Does  any  docking  system  prevail  in  the  mines? — A.  No, 
not  with  us ;  wo  do  not  dock  wages. 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  does  what  might  be  oalled  dirty  mining? — ^A. 
First  we  warn  him  that  he  mast  stop  it;  the  second  time  he  gets  notice  that  unless 
he  stops  it  he  will  be  dismissed ;  and  the  third  time  ho  must  take  his  tools  away. 

Q.  Suppose  you  pay  by  the  mine  car  and  it  is  filled  with  other  substances  than 
ooal  or  has  a  large  proportion  of  other  substances,  do  you  pay  the  full  rate  and  then 
warn  the  miner f-— A.  Yes;  we  will  not  dock  him. 

Q.  No  dockage  system  whatever? — A.  No;  we  punish  by  the  third  notice  that  he 
will  have  to  take  his  tools.    Then  he  Is  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantlb.)  Are  these  foreigners  American  citizens  now? — A.  Some  of 
them  become  citizens. 

Q.  As  a  rule  do  they  become  American  citizens? — A.  Yes;  they  have  to  be  here  5 
years  to  become  American  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  proportion  of  naturalized  foreign  population  runs 
generally  through  the  coal-mining  regions  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
anything  outside  of  Schuylkill,  Scranton,  Northumberland,  and  Columbia.  As  a 
rule  it  seems  to  hold  there.  What  it  is  up  at  Wilkosbarre  and  Scran  ton  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  Are  the  foreigners  mostly  voters? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  I  guess  the  majority  are  not 
voters. 

Q.  Are  these  all  men  that  have  come  to  the  country  of  their  own  volition? — A.  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Have  not  been  shipped  in  for  the  purpose? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  never 
got  what  you  call  imported  men ;  they  come  with  their  fHends,  and  look  around  for 
work.     One  gets  inside  and  the  other  outside  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  school  facilities  ample  in  the  mining  regions?— A. 
Oh,  yes;  we  have  splendid  schools  and  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  It  has  bcAu  said  that  the  children  of  the  Huns  and  Italians  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  them? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  go  to  school. 

Q.  Is  English  taught  principally  in  the  schools? — A.  All  English. 

Q.  Do  the  children  of  the  Italians  and  Huns  generally  use  the  schools? — ^A.  Yes, 
and  those  that  are  working  by  day  get  night  sonooling;  we  have  night  schools  for 
this  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  have  read  or  seen  it  reported  a  great  many  times  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  mining  region  a  very  unusual  condition  exists  with  respect  to 
these  foreigners ;  that  is,  as  to  their  families  and  their  methods  of  living ;  for  instance, 
that  8  or  9  or  10  of  these  people  will  be  bunched  up  together  in  a  small  room? — ^A. 
They  used  to  do  so ;  that  is  done  away  with  now. 

Q.  And  in  many  cases  one  woman  is  married? — A.  Yes;  and  as  high  as  15  or  20 
men  live  in  the  same  house. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  exist? — A.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  case,  but  it  is  exceptional. 

Q.  Does  this  condition  exist  very  extensively  among  j^onr  employees?— A.  Not  any 
more;  there  was  some  of  it,  but  there  are  many  houses  in  the  towns  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  gradually  given  away;  the  foreign  miners  are  living  like  other  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  You  think  their  standard  of  living  improves  as  they 
become  accustomed  to  our  manners  and  ways? — A.  If  you  saw  the  improvements 
they  have  got  there,  you  would  not  know  the  people.  The  young  people  that  are 
raised  there  are  certainly  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  any  employment  for  women  or  girls? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  factories  of  other  kinds  where  they  can  get  work? — A.  In 
the  larger  towns  they  have  some  little  factories,  but  not  at  the  oollieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  kind  of  factories? — A.  Knitting  factories  and 
others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  quite  a  number  of  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  miners'  families  are  earning  wages? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  boys  are  work- 
ing around  the  collieries,  most  of  them ;  some  of  them  are  engineers. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  houses  of  the  miners  generally? — A.  W^ell, 
from  4  to  10;  we  have  houses  that  have  10  rooms. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  eaten  a  meal  in  any  of  these  miners'  houses? — A.  Yes;  I  was  a 
miner  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  to  us  about  what  the  daily  ration  of  the  minor  is? — A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that;  but  you  see  at  a  glance  when  you  meet  them  that  the  min- 
ers get  good  food  to  eat;  I  know  this  much  that  they  get  as  good  bread,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  what  you  get  in  the  town. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Ratchkokd.)  What  does  a  10-room  house  rent  for?— A.  We  have  10- 
room  nouses  renting  as  high  as  $8. 

Q.  What  does  a  4-room  nouse  cost? — A.  $2,  $3,  and  $4,  just  as  the  house  may  be; 
there  are  some  that  cost  $6.    All  the  houses  that  the  company  builds  are  good  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now,  our  consular  reports  give  us  statements  of  the  bills 
of  fare,  so  to  speak,  of  the  working  people  in  other  countries,  and  we  have  them  from 
different  parte  of  our  own  country.*  I  would  like  to  find  out  about  what  tljey  have 
for  breakfast,  and  what  they  have  for  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  what  they  have  for 
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dinner  or  supper,  whichever  they  may  call  it  in  the  mining  region? — A.  Dinner 
the  miners  generally  take  along  to  the  mines — that  consists  of  bread  and  butter; 
sometimes  a  piece  of  meat,  a  piece  of  sausage,  and  some  other  things.  For  supper, 
I  suppose  they  have  a  regular  meal — potatoes,  meat,  cabbage,  and  such  stuff  as  the 
marKet  brings  them. 

Q.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  have  meat  every  day  at  some  mealf — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
they  have.  In  fact  I  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  this.  I  know  when  I  was 
working  that  I  had  meat  as  often  as  I  wished  to  have  it,  and  I  suppose  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  your  company  make  any  effort,  or  is  it  the  policy  of 
the  company,  ever  to  improve  the  social  conditions  of  its  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  any  provisions  for  it  in  that  wayf — A.  The  Iron  Company  has 
aimed  right  along  to  put  the  miners  in  the  towns,  and  to  give  them  facilities:  that 
is  why  they  have  established  the  running  of  mining  trains,  so  that  the  people  can 
live  together  in  communities;  it  makes  better  people — to  live  with  the  schools  and 
churches. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  providing  a  library  or  reading  room? — A. 
The  company  does  not  do  this,  but  tney  do  it  among  themselves.  Do  not  get  any 
idea  that  the  mining  population  is  ignorant,  for  they  are  not;  I  must  say  that. 

Q.  Are  these  foreigners  educated f — A.  Yes;  you  should  go  up  there  among 
them. 

Q.  They  can  read  and  write? — A.  There  are  very  few  that  can  not.  All  classes  of 
our  mine  operators  are  raised  right  from  those  people,  and  they  get  their  schooling 
in  these  communities. 

Q.  Thoseare  the  public  schools? — A.  Yes;  public  schools ;  there  are  no  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  spoke  of  the  contracts  that  were  made  by  the  individual 
miners.  Are  those  contracts  put  in  writing,  or  are  they  simply  verbal  contracts? — 
A.  No :  they  have  verbal  contracts  except  for  special  pieces  of  work  like  the  slab. 

Q.  Your  contracts  for  general  work  are  verbal  contracts? — A.  All  our  work  is  con- 
tract work  with  the  exception  of  very  little  special  work ;  all  is  contract  work. 

Q.  Do  you  have  disputes  arising  from  the  contracts,  because  those  contracts  are 
not  put  in  writing?— A.  Well,  sometimes  a  man  says  he  can  not  do  it  for  the  same 
price,  and  we  will  give  him  a  higher  price  in  some  cases,  and  we  will  tell  him  to  go 
on  and  when  he  gets  into  difficulty  we  pay  him  the  wages. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  nave  any  trouble  if  a  man  comes  and  claims  that  you  have  forgot- 
ten something? — A.  There  may  be  a  mistake  sometimes,  and  if  it  is  made  it  in 
rectified. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Friday ^  March  ,9, 1900, 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  E.  E.  LOOMIS, 

Su}}eriniendent coaUmining  department,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway » 

The  commission  met  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  £.  £.  Loomis,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mining  department  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks).  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — ^A.  £.  E.  Loomis,  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  railroad? — A.  Superintendent  of  the  coal- 
mining department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  the  business  you  have  to  do — securing  the  oontraota 
for  shipping  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  nature  of  your  business? — A.  I  have  general  charge  of  the 
mining  operations. 

Q.  Are  the  mines  themselves  that  you  have  special  charge  of  owned  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway  Company  ?— A.  "i  es. 

Q.  The  general  work  you  have,  then,  is  looking  after  the  mining  department  and 
not  after  the  shipping  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  yourself  with  the  selling  of  the  coal  that  yon 
mine? — A.  No.    Except  at  a  few  local  points  there  is  a  rejrular  tariff  rate. 

Q.  And  a  regular  price  for  coal? — ^A.  A  regular  price  for  coal,  but  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prices  fixed;  who  fixes  the  prices? — A.  The  sales  department. 
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Q.  And  those  prices  are  simply  quoted  and  yon  supply  the  coal  at  those  rates  f — 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  The  coal  that  is  taken  out  under  your  general  supervision  is  sold  mostly 
where t — A.  All  over  the  country — there  is  no  particular  market — anywhere  we  can 
get  a  market  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  two  or  three  largest  markets  aref — A.  The  largest 
markets  would  be  Buffalo  and  tidewater. 

Q.  Does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  lease  any  territory  to 
other  coal  operators? — A.  I  believe  there  has  some  territory  been  leased  to  other 
operators;  yes. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  territory  that  you  yourself  manaee  for  this  company  territory 
that  is  leased  from  other  owners,  or  is  it  all  owued  oy  your  company? — ^A.  Well, 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  coal  we  ^et  out,  we  get  out  under  a  lease  or  a  royalty,  as 
tney  call  it— tlie  land  is  owned  by  individuals. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  that  royalty  that  you  pay;  so  much  a  ton  for 
the  coal  yon  get  outf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  mining  of  this  coal  do  you  hire  the  men  that  are  ffettiug  the  coal  out 
for  you  by  the  day,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  individual  contract  f — A.  The  miners  are  paid 
by  the  car. 

Q.  80  much  a  load  for  what  they  get  outf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  rate  varies,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Continually? — A.  Yes;  different  in  different  mines  and  different  In  different 
veins. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  practically  of  individual  contract  with  each  miner? — A.  You 
may  call  it  that,  yes^  each  is  a  contract  miner  in  one  sense. 

Q.  And  the  variations  are  so  many  that  it  is  practically  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  trade-union  men  working  under  you,  or  are  the  men  independent 
of  trade  unions? — A.  Well,  of  that  we  have  no  knowledge.  1  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  deal  with  the  unions? — ^A.  No;  I  deal  with  my  men. 

Q.  Whetiier  they  are  union  men  or  not  is  something  you  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to? — A.  No  attention  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  diffloulty  with  your  men  in  the  way  of  strikes? — ^A.  No; 
except  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  where  the  breaker  boys  have  done 
some  little  thing  that  was  easily  adjusted;  they  have  shut  down  a  breaker  for  a  day 
or  two,  that  is  all ;  there  have  been  no  general  disturbances. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company? — ^A.  Only  since  June. 

Q.  Were  you  working  for  this  company  before  in  any  other  position?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  other  company  were  you  working  for,  or  what  other  position  have  you 
had  before  going  there? — A.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Western 
road. 

Q.  In  the  railroad  business  proper? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  in  its  coal  business, 
have  any  agreements,  to  your  knowledge,  with  other  mines  or  miners  with  refer- 
ence to  the  price  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold? — A.  I  think  there  are  some  contracts 
with  individual  operators. 

Q.  Other  operators  in  this  same  locality  where  you  are  working? — ^A.  Yes;  located 
on  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

Q.  What  iH  the  general  nature  of  this  agreement  with  regard  to  the  price  of  coal  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  agreementH  vary ;  I  have  not  got  the  details  in  my  mind. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  explain  to  us  the  general  nature.  Is  it  that  coal 
could  be  sold  for  such  a  price  and  in  such  a  territory  for  any  length  of  time? — A. 
They  generally  agreed  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  market  price. 

Q.  That  is,  the  market  price  at  tidewater? — A.  At  tidewater. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Who  agrees  to  pay  the  market  price? — ^A.  The  compa- 
nies.   The  railroad  company  agrees  to  pay  the  mine  operators. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  percentage  is  ?— A.  I  think  in  most  cases  it  is  that  same 
percentage  that  you  quoted  this  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Sixty  and  forty? — ^A.  It  differs  according  to  sizes;  it  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  all  through  that  region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  object  to  furnishing  the  commission  with  a 
copy  of  that  agreement? — A.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  Could  you  get  it? — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  could.  I  would  hardly  be  at 
liberty  to  turn  over  an  individual  operator's  agreement.' 


*For  copy  of  agreement  in  force  on  Tanoas  roads  In  1901,  see  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission, 
Vol.  IX,  Transportation,  p.  506. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Ib  there  not  an  agreement  of  that  sort  with  independent 
operators? — A.  Oh,  we  deal  with  a  good  many — a  good  many  of  these  operators  have 
no  agreement— just  a  general  understanding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  general  understanding  that  they  have  is  this:  that  they 
shall  receive  for  the  coal  that  they  ship  over  this  road,  or  sell  to  this  road,  40  per 
cent  of  the  tidewater  price! — A.  Sixty. 

Q.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  price,  and  the  40  per  cent  is  supposed  to  go  for 
the  smaller  sizes? — A.  No;  60  per  cent  is — two  prices,  60  and  40  for  different  sizes. 
The  40  per  cent  would  he  for  freight  on  those  sizes  where  the  operator  gets  60  per  cent. 

Q.  On  other  sizes  60  per  cent  for  freight,  and  40  per  cent  would  go  to  the  opera- 
tor?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  the  coal  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  that  owns  these  mines?  There  is,  as  regards  the  hookkeeping  of 
that  company,  a  separate  division,  the  mining  division? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  the  prices  that  are  quoted  to  the  department  fixed  on  the  same 
hasis  as  in  the  case  ot  independent  operators? — A.  Yes;  and  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  Yes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  credited  to  your  department  60  per  cent  of  the  tidewater 
price  in  round  nnmhers? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that  it  figured  out  just  that;  but 
there  is  a  regular  published  tariff  rate  on  coal.  Individual  operators  can  ship  at 
that  rate,  and  we  are  charged  that  rate  in  our  shipments. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate? — A.  It  differs  at  different  points. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  rate,  say,  ft'om  Scranton  to  New  Vork? — A.  No. 

Q.  Of  course,  these  are  published  tariff  rates? — A.  Published  tariff  rates. 

Q.  And  so  far  ns  your  department  is  concerned,  you  are  charged  with  these  regular 
tariff  rates  and  the  rest  of  the  price  goes  to  your  credit,  the  credit  of  your  depart- 
ment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  is  as  regards  the  individual  operators,  then. 
If  the  individual  operators  ship  and  pay  the  regnlar  schedule  tariff  rate,  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  they  take  this  division. — A.  No,  we  purchase  the  coal,  when  we  pay 
that  per  cent.  In  the  one  case  we  purchase  the  coal:  in  the  other  ease  the  operator 
ships  independently ;  and  we  have  shippers  that  market  their  own  coal,  and  we  have 
shippers  that  sell  to  ns  at  that  rate. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  buy  coal  in  that  way,  is  it  the  railroad  company  or  is  it  this 
mining  department  that  does  the  buying?  Is  it  you  that  do  the  buying  or  is  it  the 
railroad? — A.  It  is — you  might  say  it  is  the  mining  department. 

Q.  It  is  the  mining  department  that  does  the  buying  under  those  circumstances  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Where  this  60  and  40  per  cent  agreement  is  in  operation, 
Mr.  Loomis,  does  it  apply  on  all  kinds  of  coal — all  sizes,  for  instance? — A.  I  will  not 
be  sure  abont  this,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  smaller  sizes  there  is  a 
little  difference,  for  the  steaming  sixes  there  is  a  little  difference. 

Q.  In  favor  of  the  carrying  companies? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that;  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  The  principle,  you  think,  is  the  same? — A.  Yes. 

i}.  Fixing  the  price,  with  a  little  variation  wnich  is  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  carrying  and  cost  of  mining? — A.  Yes ;  smaller  sizes  are  cheaper  coal,  and 
we  can  not  charge  as  much  for  carrying  the  smaller  sizes  as  we  can  for  marketing 
the  larger  sizes,  the  expensive  goods;  that  is,  we  do  not  get  the  same  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  complaint  of  discrimination  between  the  large 
ship])ers  or  smaller  shippers,  or  the  railroad  companies  or  independent  shippers  of 
coal?— A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it;  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  complaint  in  regard  to  discriminating  rates? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  What  is  the  annual  output  of  the  Delaware  and  Lacka- 
wanna Company  7 — A.  I  have  not  it  in  mind.  It  is  published ;  I  saw  it  in  a  statement 
in  a  paper  the  other  day.     It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  5,000,0(X)  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  entire  coal  haulage  does  that  constitute  on  that  line  of  rail- 
road ? — A.  Well,  the  major  portion. 

Q.  The  major  portion'?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  independent  operators  have  you  on.  that  line  who  are  shipping 
under  the  published  tariff  rate? — A.  I  could  not  say.  They  order  the  cars  and  get 
them  and  ship  under  the  published  tariff'  rate.  In  the  ease  of  some  of  tlieni,  we  buy 
part  of  the  output  and  they  sell  independently  part;  from  others  we  buy  all  their 
output. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  plan  they  seem  to  favor  as  a  whole?  Do  they  favor  the 
published  tariff  rate  or  the  percentage  plan? — A.  Well,  1  think  we  purchase  the 
major  portion  of  the  coal  of  the  independent  operators  located  on  our  line. 

Q.  That  means  they  favor  the  percentage  plan  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PuiLUi's.)  Do  you  handle  as  much  coal  over  your  line  as  the  Phila- 
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delphia  and  Reading  does  over  ite  llnef — ^A.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  does;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  understanding  or  agreement  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  in  regard  to  freight  rates  from  the  anthracite  fields? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  with  any  othei  roads  f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Can  yon  give  ns  an  idea  with  reference  to  the  average  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  miners  that  are  working  under  your  general  supervision  f — A. 
Well,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  answer,  because  it  Varies.  We  pay  diiferently  in 
different  mines  and  under  dit^rent  conditions  and  in  different  veins.* 

Q.  Ordinarily  those  rates  and  those  conditions  are  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  miner  a  fair  living  wage  in  each  casef — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  it  would  average  per  day  f — ^A.  Well,  it 
would  run  all  the  way  from  ^  a  day  to  $5  a  day,  net. 

Q.  Have  the  men  working  in  your  mines  been  working  for  the  last  year  or  two  on 
full  time  or  part  time? — A.  Partial  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  days  in  the  week,  on  an  average? — A.  The  mine 
inspector's  reports  show  that.  1  think  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
mines,  ncpordmg  to  the  inspector's  report  this  last  year,  worked  179  days.  That  is 
my  recollection ;  it  is  all  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  are  familiar  enough  with  the  anthracite  coal  region 
and  all  the  conditions  surrounding  it,  I  presume,  to  state  whether  or  not  coal  from 
all  parts  of  the  district  brings  about  the  same  price  in  the  market? — A.  I  think  it 
does. 

Q.  And  do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  your  miners  make  from  $2  a  day  to  $5  a 
day,  net? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  you  think? — A.  I  made  some  figures  some  time 
ago.  I  took  the  actual  figures  £om  pay  rolls  and  took  the  individual  names,  taking 
from  6  to  12  men  in  each  mine,  composed  of  good  miners,  poor  miners,  and  av(>.rago 
miners,  and  the  actual  moneys  drawn  by  those  men  for  the  year  ran  all  the  way  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  net,  after  everything  was  taken  oat. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  equal  number  of  each  class? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Of  what  nationality,  chiefiy,  are  the  employees  of  the  mines 
in  your  district? — A.  I  could  not  say;  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  that.  We 
have  a  great  many  Welsh. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  per  cent  of  each? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  When  did  you  make  those  averages  of  wages? — A.  I 
think  it  was  for  the  year  ending  December  last. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now,  approximately,  without  going  into  detail,  what  the  average 
wages  for  all  vour  miners  were  last  year? — A.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average;  that  is 
what  we  tried  to  get  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknkb.)  Now,  for  a  minimum  you  put  $500;  that  wtis  substantially  the 
minimum? — A.  $600. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  that  being  the  net  wa^es.  What  did  you  deduct? — A.  Supplies 
sold  them ;  that  includes  their  coal,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Testimony  has  been  given  by  other  operators  from  the 
anthracite  district  showing  that  wages  of  the  miners  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  a  day.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  your  company  can  compete  and  pay  such  wages? — 
A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer;  I  simply  know  what  we  paid,  and  I 
know  that  we  are  competing. 

Q.  You  difl  not  find  any  disadvantage  in  doing  so  as  against  the  others  by  reason 
of  that? — A.  I  presume  that  our  ooal  costs  more;  if  they  only  pay  $2  a  day  and  we 
pay  $5,  we  pay  more. 

Q.  You  sell  it  practically  at  the  same  prices  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  haul  it  to 
market? — A.  lliat  belongs  to  the  sales  department;  I  presume  they  sell  it  at  the 
same  price. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stores  in  connection  with  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  Houses,  tenement  houses? — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  agreement  with  any  other  companies  as  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  output? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  as  to  the  selling  price? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  that  is  the  sales  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jknks.)  What  are  the  supplies  that  you  keep  on  hand  to  furnish  to 
miners  and  that  you  deduct  from  their  wages? — ^A.  Well,  I  referred  to  coal,  oil,  and 
powder. 

Q.  Tools? — A.  We  sell  very  few  tools;  they  buy  most  of  their  tools  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  said  that  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  coal-mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sales  department  of  that  company  under  your  direction  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  company  is  it  under? — A.  It  is  under  the  head  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway  Company. 

Q.  The  railroad  company  f— A.  The  sales  department. 
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Q.  Toa  have  no  official  oonneotion  with  that  department f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  the  prices  of  coal  were  quoted  by  the  sales  department.  Do  you  know 
who  fixes  those  prices  in  the  sales  departmentf — A.  No. 

Q.  Welly  are  they  not  arbitrarily  fixed  by  somebody  in  the  sales  departmentf — ^A. 
They  certainly  must  be  fixed  by  somebody  in  the  sales  department ;  whether  it  is 
arbitrary  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  done  in  connection  with  any  other  railroad 
officials?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  mast  have  knowledge  of  the  railroad  charges  for  transporting  coal 
from  the  mining  districts  to  tide  water? — A.  They  are  all  published. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  state  what  they  ai*e  from  a  given  point? — ^A.  I  have  not  got  them 
in  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  so  much  per  ton  per  mile  firom  any  one  point  or  from  every  point? — A.  It 
varies  to  the  different  points,  as  I  was  telling  you;  every  station  has  a  different 
rate. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  from  any  one  station — A.  No;  I  have  not  got  them 
in  mind ;  it  is  a  big  tariff  sheet,  yon  know. 

Q.  Has  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  considerable  land — mining 
land — which  is  not  worked? — A.  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  it? — A.  I  have  not  in  mind  the 
acreage. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  how  they  hold  that  land?  Is  it  by  lease  or  outright  pur- 
chase?— A.  In  fee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  your  company  holds  in  fee? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  your  coal  brings  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  that  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ?— A .  T  do  not. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  us  how  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  say,  at  Boston  or  Cleve- 
land or  any  other  point,  is  divided  between  the  transportation  and  the  coal  com- 
panies?— A.  Anybody  that  has  got  a  tariff  rate.  The  price  of  coal  at  a  given  point 
IS  BO  much  and  the  tariff  is  so  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  your  coal  at  your  place  of  mining  where  you  deliver  to  the 
railroad?— A.  Well,  we  do  not  have  any  price  at  that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  generally  prevalent  price? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Inyour  vicinity?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  would  it  be  $2.50  or  $5  or  $6  a  ton? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  either. 
That  is  a  thing  that  is  adjusted  in  individual  cases.  I  mean  by  that  that  there  are 
a  great  many  outside  operators,  a  great  many  people  who  come  in  competition. 
Coal  has  no  regular  price  right  in  the  mining  region  in  the  different  sizes  of  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  in  the  mining  region  for  coal  delivered  free  on 
board? — A.  It  is  sold  all  the  way  from  70  cents  to  $2. 

Q.  All  the  way  from  70  cents  to  $2? — A.  That  is,  the  sizes  vary;  there  is  a  differ- 
ent price  for  each  size. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  same  ooal  would  be  sold  to  a  consumer  in  Boston  for  $6.25  and 
$6.50  a  ton?— A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Who  gets  the  difference?  Of  course  the  railroad  company  gets  part  of  it,  per- 
haps 1  or  2  dealers  get  part  of  it,  but  who  can  tell  us  about  how  that  is  divided 
npf — A^.  I  do  not  know.  Ton  see  you  are  getting  into  the  railroad  business  there; 
that  is  entirely  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  The  president  or  the  auditor  would  be  most  likely  to  know  about  it? — ^A.  As  I 
say,  it  is  a  matter  that  anyone  can  figure  on  by  the  tariff  rate.  The  difference 
between  your  tariff  rate  and  the  market  price  is  what  you  get  for  the  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  Mr.  Loomis,  have  you  ever  heard  such  expressions  as  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  carrying  20^  per  cent  of  the  capacity,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  II  per  cent  of  the  capacity — something  like  that? — A.  I 
presume  that  it  means  that  its  mining  capacity  is  about  that,  as  compared  with  the 
total  mining  capacity  of  the  anthracite  region;  that  is  what  I  should  judge,  although 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  They  are  entitled  to  haul  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the  anthracite 
region? — ^A.  I  presume  iiiat  is  adjusted  on  their  ability  to  mine,  their  capacity  t<o 
mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  railroads  handle  the  most  of  the  anthracite  coal,  and 
about  in  their  order,  if  you  know? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  positively;  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western.  Just  what  the  percentages  are  I  only  know  as  having  read  them ;  they 
aie  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  said  you  were  not  working  your  mines  to  their  full 
capacity  a  good  part  of  the  time;  who  is  it  that  determines  whether  you  shall  work 

Sart  time  or  full  time;  where  do  you  get  your  orders? — A.  The  market.    The  sales 
epartment  determines  it;  in  the  sellmg  of  coal,  if  the  market  demands  a  oerfeain 
amount  of  ooal,  I  mine  it. 
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Q.  Then,  practically  yon  get  yoar  inatruotlons  fh>m  the  sales  department;  they 
say,  there  is  so  much  coal  called  for,  give  ns  so  much? — A.  They  say  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  BO  mnch  coal,  and  I  simply  mine  it. 

Q.  And  they  say  that  daring  the  coming  month  yon  can  dispose  of  half  as  mnch 
as  the  preceding  month,  and  yon  take  it  ont  accordingly? — A.  They  are  governed 
entirely  hy  the  weather  conditions,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Aa  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  the  matter  comes  to  practically  this :  Ton  want  so 
mnch  coal  this  month ;  how  often  do  you  have  that  determined — from  month  to 
month f — A.  No;  every  day. 

Q.  Every  dayf — A.  Just  what  they  can  sell. 

Q.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  orders  for  yon  to  flU,  and  you  are  able  in  that  way  to 
adjust  your  output  JErom  day  to  day — you  simply  mine  to  fill  orders  f — A.  To  till 
orders. 

Q.  When  you  have  no  orders  to  fill  you  stop;  you  do  not  stock  upf — ^A.  We  have 
no  facilities  to  stock  up  ahea<l. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Do  you  know  whether  you  hold  any  mining  lands  by 
lease  or  not?  It  has  been  stated  here  that  large  tracts  of  land  are  held  in  that 
way  by  some  of  these  mining  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions. — A.  As  I  said 
before,  we  lease  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  of  our  breakers  on  a  royalty 
basis;  we  pay  so  much  a  ton  for  the  coal  that  we  take  out. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  other  tracts  that  are  leased  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
mine  for  say  10,  20,  or  50  years? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anv  such  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  royalty  per  ton  on  these  mines? — A.  That 
varies;  there  is  no  stated  price;  of  course,  leases  made  years  ago  are  cheap  royalty; 
those  made  recently  are  more  expensive. 

Q.  Those  made  at  the  present  time  ?—  A.  Run  all  the  way  from  8  to  55  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.  )  Has  your  company  any  connection  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  mining  coal  yon  usually  have  2  men  work  in  the  same  chamber,  do  you  not? — 
A.  I  think  as  a  rule  tbey  have  that. 

Q.  Each  miner  pays  his  own  laborer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  statement  issued  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  for  the  month  of  February,  1898,  showing  the  average  amount 
earned  by  the  miners  to  be  $83.60;  deducted  therefrom  for  supplies,  ete.,  $18.93; 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  $64.65.  That  is  for  two  men,  I  presume,  is  it? — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  mines  at  that  date. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  rule?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  miner  receives  pay  for  all  the 
coal  that  may  come  out  from  that  particular  place,  and  that  the  laborer  looks  to  him 
for  his  wages? — A.  If  he  has  a  laborer,  yes. 

Q.  How  do  those  figures  harmonize  with  the  statement  of  wages  you  have  given? 
How  do  yon  explain  the  difference  of  the  fibres  shown  here  as  compared  with 
the  wages  you  have  put  as  the  average? — A.  As  I  say,  I  know  nothing  about  last 
February. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  been  advanced  since  February,  1898? — A.  February,  in  the  first 

Slace,  is  the  shortest  month  in  the  year;  in  the  secoud  place,  it  is  apt  to  be  the 
nllest  month  in  the  year,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  that  man  had  a  **  bnttie,'' 
or  laborer,  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  price  is  figured  or  averaged  fh>m  the  figures 
I  stated. 

Q.  There  was  evidently  a  pretty  steady  month's  work.  There  sure  5  kegs  of  powder 
charged  and  5  gallons  of  oil.     What  was  powder  selling  for  per  keg? — A.  $2.75. 

Q.  $2.75:  do  you  know  any  reason  why  such  a  great  variation  in  the  price  of 
powder  should  exist?  We  have  testimony  showing  where  it  sold  at  some  mines  at 
$1.50? — A.  I  only  know  that  from  what  I  have  been  told,  coming  into  that  region, 
that  the  price  of  powder  formerly  was  $3  a  keg — under  some  old  agreement — and  the 
powder  is  used  as  a  unit  or  basis  on  which  the  wage  is  figured. 

Q.  Welly  if  that  system  is  carried  out,  why  should  the  price  of  powder  not  be  the 
same  in  one  mine  as  another,  since  they  are  workiug  on  the  same  rates  under  the 
general  agreement? — A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  real  question  after  all  is 
what  the  miner  receives,  what  he  draws  from  the  pay  car. 

Q.  If  a  miner  receives  $10  a  month  in  one  case  more  than  he  does  in  another  and 
pa^s  back  $11  or  $12  to  the  company,  wherein  is  the  advantage  to  him? — A.  I  do  nut 
think  he  does. 

Q.  I  understood  it  was  the  inference  y'ou  were  trying  to  make  that  the  real  ques- 
tion after  all  was  what  he  draws  out  of  the  pay  oar? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  all  other  things  are  equal  there  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  to  the  miner  who 
pays  a  greater  price  for  his  powder? — A.  If  all  other  things  are  equal. 

Q.  Well,  wherein  are  they  unequal  ? — A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Q.  Powder  costs  the  different  companies  about  the  same,  does  it  not? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  does? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge;  it  would  only  be  a  guess;  I 
do  not  know  what  our  powder  costs.    We  buy  it  through  our  porohasing  agent. 
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Q.  Are  yonr  iniueR  principally  in  the  Lehigli  regions,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  have  not 
been  in  charge  of  those  properties  long  enough  to  know  just  where  those  lines  are 
drawn  between  the  different  regions ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  mines  in  the  Lehigh 
region. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  miners  free  to  purchase  powder  from  whomever 
they  please? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  must  purchase  f^om  the  company? — A.  They  are  expected  to  purchase 
from  the  company. 

Q.  Doe.s  the  company  make  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  powder  to  the  miners? — A.  I 
think  it  does. 

Q.  Gould  you  say  what  that  profit  is? — A.  Not  knowing  what  we  pay  for  it  I  can 
not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  sold  at  cost  in  any  cane,  do  you? — 
A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  There  is  always  something  made  out  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Forty  Fort  Coal  Company  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  company  store,  you  said  your  company  does  not  operate 
any  store;  do  you  deduct  from  the  miner's  wages  any  hills  he  may  contract  in  any 
other  store? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  pay  in  cash? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  Company,  has  there  been  any  complaint  between  the  company  and 
others  that  you  were  hauling  more  than  yonr  per  cent  or  capacity  of  coalf — A.  No. 
All  I  know  about  that  is  that  the  mine  inspector's  report  shows  that  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  collieries  are  not  working  any  better  time,  nor  as  good,  as 
a  good  many  of  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help  yon 
want  in  your  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  can  not,  generally,  employ  all  that  offers,  I  suppose? — A.  I  could  nf>t  say; 
our  foreman  could  answer  that.  There  are  some  who  come  there  for  employment 
that  we  have  to  turn  away. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


WASiiiN<iT()N,  D.  C,  Fridaiff  Afarch  9,  1900. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  HE.  G.  E.  MAECT, 

Superintendent  Rauh  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

The  commission  mot  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2..50  p.  m., 
Mr.  C.  K.  Marcy,  of  Luzerne,  Pa.,  superintendent  of  the  Uaub  Coii\  Company,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  con- 
ditions in  the  anthracite  coal  region : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name  and  address? — A. 
C.  R.  Marcy,  superintendent  Raub  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  that  company? — ^A.  Ever  since  it 
was  in  existence. 

Q.  How  long  is  that? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  first  in  existence  as  the  E.aub  Coal  Com- 
pany, Limited;  it  was  changed  after  a  while — I  can  not  just  tell  when,  3  or  4  years 
ago — into  the  Raub  Coal  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  production  of  your  plant? — A.  We  have  been  a  very  small 
concern;  I  think  last  year  our  production  was  about  between  120,000  and  130,000 
tons. 

Q.  And  what  markets  do  you  find  for  your  coal? — A.  We  always  market  our  own 
coal  wherever  we  can  get  markets. 

Q.  Where  is  the  bulk  of  it  sold? — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  at  tidewater? — A.  Yes:  from  Richmond  to  Boston. 

Q.  W^hat  lines  of  road  do  you  ship  over? — A.  We  ship  over  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  under  the  published  tariff  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  percentage  agreement  with  any  of  the  carrying  companies  ? — 
A.  No;  always  under  regular  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  such  an  agreement  being  in  existence  between  the  carrying 
companies  and  any  of  the  operators  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  we  never  had  one ;  we  have  been 
in  business  for  9  years;  we  have  always  handled  our  own  coal  and  always  attended 
to  our  own  business,  or  tried  to.  Outsiders  I  know  nothing  at  all  about.  I  have 
heard  commonly  spoken  of  contracts  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
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with  different  people,  bnt  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  aboat  them;  never  saw  one. 
We  never  cared,  in  fact,  to  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  been  asked  to  make  any  such  arrangement  with  the  carrying 
companies  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  coal  that  you  are  mining  or  is  it  leased! — A.  Leased. 

Q.  From  whom? — A.  Various  parties.  We  started  in  and  took  up  a  little  piece 
here  and  a  little  piece  there;  I  suppose  we  have  got  10  or  15  diiferent  leases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbnks.)  Do  the  prices  that  you  get  for  this  coal  in  these  different 
markets,  from  Richmond  to  Boston,  vary  about  with  the  freight  rates,  so  that  it 
nets  you  about  the  same  price  ?~ A.  For  years  past  we  always,  I  iiiigbt  say,  sold  our 
own  coal  directly.  At  that  time  I  was  more  conversant  with  the  general  prices  in 
the  different  markets  than  I  would  be  to-day.  For  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have 
sold  our  coal  at  the  mine. 

Q.  At  the  mine  ? — A.  To  individuals.  We  are  selling  our  coal  to-day  to  Meeker 
&  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Q.  Does  one  individual  take  your  whole  output  f — A.  Takes  onr  whole  output. 

Q.  And  be  distributes  it  as  ho  chooses? — A.  At  the  same  time  we  bill  this  coal 
according  to  his  dictation,  whether  it  goes  to  Richmond  or  whether  it  goes  to  Maine 
We  bill  it  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  we  bill  it  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  road,  and  we  bill  it  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  road;  the  price  that  he 
receives  for  the  coal  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about. 

Q.  In  the  bills  yon  make  out  you  make  them  to  those  who  purchase  from  him,  do 
you  not? — A.  No:  we  make  bills  only  to  him. 

Q.  You  simply  bill  to  him  directly  and  ship  it  over  whatever  road  ho  directs? — A. 
Bill  it  to  him  and  ship  as  he  directs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  individual  in  any  way  connected  with  railroad 
transportation? — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge;  simply  an  individual  shipper  of  coal, 
and  his  father  before  him  was  an  individual  shipper  of  coal,  a  shipper  of  coal  from 
the  company  for  years.  I  have  known  of  the  concern  from,  I  thiuK,  March,  1898  or 
1897. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  for  this  coal  the  value,  the  price  at  the  mine,  or  does  your  price 
fluctuate  according  to  the  market  values? — A.  Our  price  fluctuates  according  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  price. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  sell  this  individual  a  car  of  coal,  you  do  not  know  what  it  will 
net  you  per  ton  until  it  is  marketed,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  I  do  not  auite  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say  it 
fluctuates  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  price? — A.  Well,  there  is  not  much  fluctuation 
about  it  probably,  but  at  the  same  time  if  I  were  asked  to  give  the  specific  price 
that  I  was  to  receive  for  my  coal  for  this  present  mouth,  I  could  not  do  it;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  depends  on  what  the  man  who  has  taken  it  off  your 
hands  will  receive  for  it  in  the  market? — A.  Yes;  it  is  virtually  on  a  sort  of  commis- 
sion. He  sells  the  coal  and  this  price  ho  returns  to  us  virtually  in  the  selling  price, 
less  his  commission  to  him  for  handling  the  coal  for  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  he  sells  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  sells  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  understand  that  he  sells  on  commission? — A.  No;  he 
buys  the  coal  and  it  is  brought  to  his  own  stocking  house,  at  his  own  wharfage. 

Q.  Then  he  can  pay  you  what  he  pleases? — A.  ^fo;  this,  of  course,  would  be  open 
to  our  inspection  and  we  would  be  satisfied.  As  it  has  run  for  a  year  or  two  we 
Iiave  been  getting  as  much  money  as  the  average  operator  and  have  been  satisfied 
and  have  not  investigated  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.enks.)  When  you  say  the  Lehigh  Valley  price,  what  does  that 
mean?  Does  that  mean  that  somebo<ly  is  to  pay  you  the  same  as  the  Lehigh  Valley 
is  paying  to  independent  operators  and  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  means? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  also  biiying  coal  fiom  individual  operators  on  that  pre- 
cise arrangement? — A.  I  hear  they  have  done  so;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  .1.  Harris.)  I  understand  the  Lehigh  Valley  price  is  the  market 
price  for  coal  in  that  neighborhood,  just  the  same  as  quotations  are  made  daily  for 
the  price  of  cotton  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
daily  quoted  prices.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  say  any  more  Lehigh  Valley  prices 
than  ordinary  market  prices. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  Lehigh  is  a  large  competitor? — A.  It  is  a  large 
competitor. 

Q.  And  your  coal  must  meet  the  quoted  prices  of  that  coal  in  the  market? — A.  We 
are  generally  gnided  by  that.  Our  coal  must  net  as  much  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  price 
according  to  the  general  market  price. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say — if  it  is  wrong  correct  it — that  when  you  sell  this  man 
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a  car  of  ooal  at  the  mine  you  do  not  know  -what  it  will  net  yon  per  ton  until  he  h 
marketed  it  and  reported  to  youf — A.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Then  you  do  not  sell  for  an  outright  price f— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care — I  do  not  want  yon  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion unless  you  think  it  is  proper — would  you  care  to  state  the  general  basis  on  which 
this  man  is  working,  upon  which  he  is  selling  the  coalf  He  evidently  receives  cer- 
tain tonnage  prices  for  the  part  that  he  takes  in  it — ^pays  the  freight.  Does  he  get 
one-half,  one-third,  or  what  proportion,  if  you  care  to  answer? — ^A.  Of  course,  it  is 
based  on  various  prices,  on  various  sizes.  I  will  say  from  40  cents  or  32  cents ;  that  is 
about  where  I  have  gone  for  No.  2  coal — 32  cents  to  $2  or  $2.25. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  thatf — A.  No;  that  would  be  our  net. 

Q.  That  would  be  net;  yesf — A.  Onr  net  end  of  the  business.  That  would  pay  us 
up  from  No.  2,  buckwheat,  pea,  chestnut,  stove,  egg,  and  broken.  They  run  up  and 
they  run  down,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  ffive  the  prices.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  give  them  without  having  the  figures  to  do  it  with.  They  vary  from  month  to 
monCh  and  the  sizes  vary,  and  it  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  as  much  left  in  the  business  to  you  by  selling  the 
coal  as  you  do  to  one  party  in  New  York  as  there  would  be  in  selling  it  to  the  rail- 
road company  at  from  60  to  35  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  market  price,  at  the  minef — 
A.  Well,  wo  believe  there  is  or  we  would  not  sell  it  to  this  man.  I  have  handled  our 
ooal,  handled  it  myself  as  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  for 
years  until  about  three  years  ago.  Since  then  1  have  sold  it  to  an  individual  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  handle  your  own  coal  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  you  are 
taking  a  great  many  chances.  Yon  have  got  to  know  the  market  as  far  as  you  can 
reach,  to  know  it  ail  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  it  all,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money.  You  take  a  man  that  handles  a  groat  many  collieries  and  he  can  do  those 
things,  I  presume,  cheaper  than  we  can  do  them  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  our 
company  had  not  felt  we  were  making  as  much  money  I  do  not  suppose  we  would 
have  made  the  contract. 

Q.  Making  as  much  money  howf — A.  By  selling  it  to  an  individual  rather  than  to 
market  it.  We  never  cared  to  make  a  contract  with  any  individual  company,  because 
we  preferred  to  be  free  to  dispose  of  our  coal  where  we  saw  fit ;  at  any  rate,  instead 
of  agreeing  to  ship  it  all  over  one  road,  in  my  situation  I  have  three  roads  to  ship 
coal  over  instead  of  one. 

Q.  Do  some  of  the  independent  operators  in  your  vicinity  sell  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  this  60  to  40  or  35  per  cent  basis  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  on  the  sabjectf — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do.  It 
is  presumable  that  some  of  them  do;  still,  I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

Q.  Have  the  companies  ever  made  any  offers  to  you  in  that  linef — ^A.  No;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  could  dispose  of  it  to  them  on  those  terms f — A.  No;  I 
do  not  know  it;  I  know  that  once,  4  or  5  years  ago,  when  we  were  sledding  pretty 
hard  I  tried  to  dispose  of  it  and  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  that  not  about  the  basis  of  division  between  yon  and 
the  party  who  is  marketing  your  coal^^  and  40  per  centf — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  notf — A.  No;  we  thought  we  could  do  better  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  there  is  such  a  basis,  which  gets  the  60f — A.  I  pre- 
sume the  shipper  does,  the  sellei*  does.    If  he  does  not,  he  is  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  how  the  ooal  prices  are  fixed  in  New  Yorkt — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anythiuj^  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  gentleman  who  buys  from  you  sells  to  wholesale 
dealers  entirely  or  not  ? — A.  I  presume  he  does,  not  knowing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  sells  to  individuals,  but  he  could  not  hiuidle  the  tonnage  that  he  handles  and  sell 
to  individuals;  he  must  sell  to  wholesalers.  He  handles  coal  from  various  other  col- 
lieries besides  our  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  complaint  in  regard  to  freight  rates f  Yon 
have  different  lines;  there  is  some  competition,  is  there f — A.  Naturally ;  wo  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  Naturally  all  of  us  want  low  freight  rates,  but  if  you  mean  by 
that  question  whether  we  have  ever  been  discriminated  against,  I  would  say  no. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  discriminated  against  by  any  of  the  lines  f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  present  rate  you  pay  to  tidewater f — A.  I  do 
not  know,  if  you  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what? — A.  I  have  never  looked  into  it.  Prior  to  the  time 
we  began  to  sell  to  one  person,  it  ranged  from  $1.45  to  $1.60  on  prepared  sizes.  On 
lower  sizes  it  would  be  less;  just  what,  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  per  ton  per  milef — A.  I  could  figure  it  out.  I  pre- 
sume from  Luzeruo  to  New  York,  150  to  160  or  170  miles— something  like  that — we 
paid  at  that  time  from  $1.45  to  $1.60.  I  figured  it  out  at  one  time  at  11  mills ;  and  I 
nave  figured  it  at  9  mills. 

Q.  Is  not  10  mills  about  the  average  f— A.  Well«  I  should  say  from  that,  at  that 
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time,  it  was.  As  I  say,  since  we  have  been  selling  oar  coal  to  an  individnal,  at  the 
mine,  I  am  not  in  position  to  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates,  because  I  have 
not  looked  into  them  at  all ;  the  net  price  that  we  have  received  there  at  the  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Have  yon  ever  had  any  reason  to  think,  or  has  this  company 
that  you  sell  to  had  any  reason  to  think,  that  the  railroads  were  blocking  shipments 
of  yonr  coal  at  all  by  delaying  the  sending  of  cars  to  yon  as  freely  as  yon  wanted 
them,  and  favoring  their  own  mines? — A.  vVell,  I  could  not  say  that.  I  have  been- 
fully  supplied  with  cars  for  the  simple  reason,  as  I  told  you,  tnat  I  have  had  three 
sources  to  draw  irom.  Jf  I  could  not  get  the  Lehigh  Valley,  I  could  get  the  Penn- 
sylvania. If  I  could  not  get  the  Pennsylvania,  I  could  get  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  trouble  abont  that  f — A.  Yesterdav  we  had  a  little  trouble 
for  a  day  because  we  could  not  get  oars.  The  big  storm  up  tnrough  Buffalo  and  New 
York  State  delayed  the  cars,  bat  they  will  fill  up. 

Q.  It  is  no  matter  of  discrimination,  yon  think  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  independent  operators  com- 
plaining that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  that  way f — A.  No;  I  never  see  a 
great  many  of  them.    It  keeps  me  pretty  busy  at  home  to  keep  the  place  running. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  lease  all  your  land  from  one  owner? — A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  owners? — A.  We  have  8,  10,  or  12  different  leases. 

Q.  Does  either  of  these  railroad  companies  own  a  good  deal  of  it? — A.  No;  but 
we  have  got  a  little  piece  of  land  that  wo  lease  from  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  and 
that  is  a  sublease.  They  in  turn  lease  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  That 
is  a  piece  that  was  isolated  from  their  working.  We  have  had  the  mining  of  that. 
We  leased  a  portion  beyond  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  own  most  of  the  coal  land  in  that 
vicinity? — A.  No;  they  own  very  little  of  it  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  The  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  owns  a  great  deal  of  coal  land,  but  not  right  in 
where  we  are.    The  Lehigh  Valley  owns  and  operates  and  leases  some  above  us. 

Q.  Do  these  railroad  companies  lease  large  quantities  of  land  so  that  the  lessees 
can  sublet  it? — A.  Do  yon  mean  they  lease  it  in  order  to  sublet  it?  N-o,  I  think  not; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  cases.  I  do  not  know  of  a  sublease  in  our  immediate  viidnity, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own,  and  that  was  simply,  as  I  told  yon,  a  matter  of  a 
a  piece  isolated  to  them  and  adjacent  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Abont  what  per  cent,  if  yon  have  the  knowledge,  of  the 
discovered  anthracite  coal  is  worked  out? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  estimate  in  that  regard? — A.  No.  All  that  I  know  in  that 
regard  would  be  newspaper  talk. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  anthracite  coal  practically  inexhaustible? — A.  Not  by  any 
manner  of  means.  My  individual  impression  would  be  that  if  you  see  another  fifty 
years  of  anthracite  going  as  it  does  now,  you  will  come  pretty  close  to  seeing  the 
end  of  it.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Q.  The  area  is  not  a  very  large  one? — A.  Small  areas,  small  tracts — the  Wyoming 
region,  the  Lehigh  region,  Shamokin  and  down  through  there  a  little  piece,  and  the 
Lackawanna  district — ^that  is  about  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  there  is  in  the  State 
that  is  discovered  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  :^ou  willing  to  state  what  yon  get  at  the  present  time 
for  stove  coal  ? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  woiud  be,  last  month,  $2.37. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  That  is  for  your  best  grade  out  of  the  mine,  is  it? — ^A. 
I  would  not  say  it  is  our  best  grade  at  the  mine. 

Q.  It  is  your  best  grade  on  board  the  oar  at  the  mine? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  is 
our  best  g^rade;  we  get  the  most  money  for  it.  That  is  an  exceptionally  high  price. 
Last  month  was  a  good  month.  During  the  last  year  I  have  taken  down  to  $1.97 — 
say  $1.97  to  $2.10.  About  $2.06  or  $2.07  has  been  our  average  on  stove  coal  the  last 
year,  and  that  is  the  highest  price  for  any  of  the  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  miners  work  under  contract  or  by  the  day? — A. 
They  work  under  contract. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  make? — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question,  because  the  miner 
is  a  little  peculiar.  Sometimes  some  of  them  will  work  3  hours  and  some  of  them 
will  work  5  hours  and  some  of  them  will  work  the  full  time.  I  think  I  can  give  yon 
pretty  near  what  my  miners  averaged  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  many  do  you  employ? — A.  I  think  I  have  got 
about  125  what  I  call  live  places — that  is,  about  120  or  125  places  that  are  supposed 
to  be  working. 

Q.  You  have  that  many  miners,  have  you  ?— A.  Yes.  This  would  take  every  man, 
regardless  of  whether  they  work  full  time  or  whether  they  work  an  hour  a  day  or  2 
hours  a  day — simply  their  earnings,  net  earnings,  after  all  deductions  for  powder, 
supplies,  and  oil,  and  whether  they  load  1  car  or  more.  Seven  cars  is  supposed  to 
be  a  shift.  If  every  miner  would  load  his  7  cars  every  day,  Mr.  Loomis's  figures 
would  be  under  the  rate  that  the  miner  should  earn.    Twenty-three  per  cent  of  my 
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own  miners  earn  less  than  $300,  47^  per  cent  earn  between  $300  and  $500,  29.8  per 
cent  earn  from  $500  to  $800  and  $900,  and  some  few  of  theui  $1,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  Huppose  that  there  is  an}-  eesential 
difference  between  the  earnings  of  your  miners  and  those  of  Mr.  Loomls  and  others  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  How  many  miners  have  you  got  who  make  it  a  habit 
of  working  an  hour  or  two  in  tho  day  f — A.  It  would  be  easier  to  ask  how  many  miners 
I  had  that  could  go  in  and  work  a  full  day. 

Q.  How  many  miners  have  you  that  can  so  in  and  work  a  full  day,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  answer  the  question  any  other  wayf — A.  We  call  a  full  day  10  hours.  I  do 
not  8ii])po8e  1  have  got  a  half  dozen  miners  that  would  go  to  work  for  10  hours;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  got  3  men. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work?— A.  Four,  5,  6  hours,  and  sometimes  7. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  they  are  paid  by  the  ton? — A.  They  are  paid  by 
the  car. 

Q.  What  will  that  figure  out  per  ton  ? — A.  X  never  figured  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  mucn  a  ton  they  get? — A.  We  have  a  77-foot  oar  that  we 
pay  a  dollar  for. 

Q.  How  much  in  that  car? — A.  About  2  tons. 

Q.  That  would  be  50  cents  a  ton  which  they  get  for  mining? — A.  Thiit  is  about  it; 
yes.     We  have  another  car  that  we  pay  85  cents  for;  that  is  a  66-foot  car. 

Q.  What  other  cost  is  there  per  ton? — A.  It  depends  on  what  place  they  are  min- 
ing. They  pay  yardage,  gangway  price,  yardage  on  the  rod,  width — it  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  vein,  thickness  of  tho  rock  they  have  to  handle — yardage  is 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  on  breastwork.  That  is  fixed  by  an  agreement  made  by  the 
mine  foreman  with  tho  miner. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  what  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  is — the  average  cost  of 
delivering  it  on  tlie  car? — A.  I  have  not  those  figures;  I  can  not  make  a  statement 
like  that  without  a  general  computation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Is  it  not  very  exceptional  that  a  miner  will  go  into  the 
mine  and  work  for  less  than  six  or  seven  liours?  Is  it  not  a  great  exception  to  the 
rulef — A.  It  is  tlie  exception  to  find  a  man  that  will  work  longer  th<in  that.  Yon 
take  some  deep  shafts,  whore  they  go  down  and  can  not  come  out  until  the  coal  is 
taken  the  last  time,  and  they  may  possibly  be  longer,  whereas  our  men  are  out  and 
in  OH  they  see  fit. 

Q.  Well,  where  they  are  free — I  am  speaKing  of  a  drift  mine,  for  instance — where 
they  are  free  to  enter  and  depart  from  the  mine  at  their  pleasure,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  work  that  length  of  time  tisually  or  longer? — A.  I  would  put  it  the  other 
way ;  I  would  say  that  they  work  that  length  of  time  or  shorter. 

Q.  Six  or  7  hours  or  less?— A.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  is  exceptional  to  have  a  man 
work  over  7  hours. 

Q.  At  the  face  of  his  working  place? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  takes  some  time  to  go  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  his  working  place 
and  some  time  to  comeback,  does  it  not?  How  much  of  a  man's  time  does  that 
take? — A.  Ten  or  15  minutes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  miner  comes  out  in  the  afternoon  early  he  usually 
loses  nothing  by  it?— A.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  where  he  loses  nothing  by  it  the 
company  does. 

Q.  How?  Kxplain. — A.  Well,  if  a  man  comes  out  and  has  left  some  cars  running 
we  anticipate  no  more  cars,  and  that  lessons  the  coal.  And  if  he  leaves  it  for  the 
laborer  ho  will  take  the  chances,  10  to  1,  and  the  laborer  will  hustle  it  through  and 
load  dirty  coal,  and  we  have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  it. 

Q.  These  cars  are  distributed  to  the  miners  in  their  order? — A.  As  near  as  we  can; 
yes. 

Q,  Each  driver  having  so  many  cars  to  call  for? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a  man,  for  instance,  fills  his  last  car  at  2.30  or  3  in  the  afternoon  and 
sees  that  tlie  turn  for  a  car  is  not  going  to  reach  him  between  that  and  quitting 
time  he  generally  comes  out;  in  that  case  he  does  not  lose  anything  by  it,  neither 
does  the  company? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  see  that.  The  cars  are  coming  to  him  just 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  there. 

Q.  Well,  ordinarily  it  takes  a  given  length  of  time  to  get  around — for  the  driver 
to  get  around  and  give  each  of  his  men  cars? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  he  does  it  in  turn? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Giving  a  car,  for  instance,  to  A  and  then  coming  down  to  B.  Now,  a  man  who 
has  this  work  every  day  knows  about  how  long  it  will  take  his  driver  to  mAke  that 
turn;  and  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  a  man  may  come  out  of  the 
mine  in  the  afternoon  at  2.30  or  3  o'clock  or  half  past  3  o'clock  and  lose  no  car  by 
it,  and  the  company  loses  nothing  by  it.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  it  that  way;  thoy 
can  not  do  it.  Here  is  a  gangway  and  here  is  a  roadway  through  and  a  dozen  of  the 
miners,  just  as  you  say,  and  the  cars  are  distributed  just  as  yon  say,  and  it  la 
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presamable  they  get  around  at  just  such  a  time,  and  here  are  3  or  4  men  gone 
out;  wo  do  not  stop  to  leave  ears  for  those  fellows  that  have  gone  out;  the  next 
crews  have  gone  out,  and  the  cars  have  gone  from  the  front  to  the  men  who  are  in. 
If  all  the  miners  would  stay  in,  it  would  be  about  as  you  say.  When  they  be^in 
to  drop  off,  the  Hrst  thing  we  know  the  cars  can  not  go  through,  the  production 
drops  off,  and  we  have  got  to  stop.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  I  would  like  to 
run  until  6  o'clock,  but  I  am  compelled  to  stop  at  4  because  the  supply  is  falling  so 
short  that  I  can  not  afford  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation.  If  the  men  would  stay 
there  and  perform  their  work,  each  one  of  them,  we  could  go  right  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  not  compel  regular  working  hours? — A.  No. 
If  10  men  come  to  the  foot  of  your  shaft  you  have  got  to  let  them  up,  under  tho  law. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  compel  them;  we  can  say  you  can  come  up,  but  you 
can  not  go  down. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  your  men  organized  into  a  union f — A.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that;  I  know  a  portion  of  them  are;  what  per  cent  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  treat  with  them  as  a  body  or  collectively  f— A.  Well,  that  is  funny.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  them  lately.  I  had  a  committee,  and  I  had  various 
committees,  and  I  (bsposed  of  a  committee  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  within  3 
days ;  they  left  me  perfectly  satisfied.  They  took  the  position  that  I  was  not  paying 
the  same  price  as  other  individuals.  I  treated  with  them  right  through  ibr  the 
simple  reason  that  I  knew  that  I  was,  and  I  asked  for  an  investigation.  If  I  was 
not,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  excused  in  the  interest  of  my  employers  after 
investigation.  I  agreed  to  meet  3  of  them  at  a  certain  hour,  at  10  o'clock,  and  they 
did  not  get  there;  they  telephoned  that  they  would  be  there  at  1.30,  but  I  could  not 
meet  them,  and  it  was  postponed.  Last  Wednesday  they  telephoned  me  they  would 
like  to  meet  me  at  2.30,  and  1  met  them,  prepared  to  talk  figures,  at  my  office;  and 
the  gentleman  in  charge — I  do  not  know  his  name,  he  was  not  one  of  our  workmen — 
told  me  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  produce  figures  or  use  them  in  going  into  it; 
that  they  had  made  an  investigation  and  that  I  was  paying  as  much  as  anybody  else. 
They  had  not  asked  me  to  advance  any  prices.  I  told  them  previously  that,  as  an 
individual  operator,  I  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  ask  me  to  make  an  advance; 
while  I  was  willing  to  follow,  I  was  not  willing  to  be  the  pacemaker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman? — A.  I  know  him  by  sight;  I  do  not  know  his 
name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  As  I  understand  it,  your  miners  are  contractors;  they  are 
not  wage-earners  ? — A.  The  miners  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  were 
getting;  of  course  we  have  always  exceptions  to  all  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  carry" on  mining  by  contract  than  by  wages! — A.  We 
could  not  mine  coal  any  other  way. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  There  would  be  the  bother  of  keeping  a  foreman  and  keeping 
men  to  look  over  a  lot  of  laborers  in  different  rooms  and  difierent  localities,  all  in 
the  dark,  and  it  would  be  more  than  we  could  keep  up ;  yon  would  have  to  have 
more  foremen  than  men,  and  you  could  not  do  it.  It  is  done  by  contract,  and  in 
some  cases,  I  presume,  done  by  company  work. 

Q.  There  is  not  mnch  for  a  union  to  do  for  contractors,  is  there? — A.  I  do  not  see 
what  there  is  to  do ;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  only  difference  between  your  system  and  the  general 
system  that  prevails  for  mining  coal  is  the  fact  that  you  iia^"^  by  the  yard  and  usually 
it  is  paid  by  the  ton? — A.  No;  I  guess  in  our  whole  community  the  system  is  alike. 

Q.  Paid  by  the  yard? — A.  Paid  by  the  oar.  We  have  many  places  that  there  is  no 
yardage  on. 

Q.  I  understood  one  of  the  witnesses  to  state  this  morning  that  work  was  paid  by 
the  yard. — A.  We  have  the  car.  We  have  some  places  where  it  docs  not  pay  for  a 
miner  to  mine  coal.     We  do  not  vary  the  car  i)rice;  it  is  a  stationary  price. 

Q.  Now,  wherein  is  the  difference  between  paying  by  measure,  which  is  your 
present  system,  and  paying  by  weight? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any,  except  the 
additional  trouble  and  bother  you  are  put  to  to  weigh  it.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it 
would  be  just  as  equal  as  any  other,  probably  more  so.  You  might  lot  the  miner 
load  the  coal  with  a  lot  of  rock. 

Q.  Do  they  sometimes  load  coal  with  rock  ? — A.  It  i.s  pretty  hard  work  to  keep  a 
man  from  doing  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  had  car  after  car  come  out  with  from  12  to 
2,200  pounds  of  rock  topped  off  with  coal.  On  every  car  loaded  they  were  loading 
rock. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  sent  it  out  in  all  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do? — A.  Tell  him  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Do  you  send  him  out? — A.  Frequently  we  may  stop  his  car  for  2  or  3  days  and 
notify  him.  If  he  docs  not  see  fit  to  stop  it  then,  in  a  case  that  is  not  especially  bad 
he  might  be  notified  a  second  time,  but  never  the  third  time. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a  store  in  connection  with  your  works? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  yon  pay  your  miners  in  cash? — A.  Yes.    There  is  a  store  there  that  we  ool- 
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lect  for.    It  is  discretionary  with  the  miners  to  trade  there;  or  rather  it  is  done  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  miners. 

Q.  What  agreement  exists  between  that  store  and  your  company,  if  any,  with  ref- 
erence to  collections  f — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  you  for  collecting  anything! — A.  Nothing  to  speak  of.  They  pay 
clerk  hire,  about  what  it  costs  to  make  the  collection ;  we  do  it  simply  as  a  benefit 
to  the  men  and  are  not  solicited  to  make  any  difference  in  favor  of  this  store.  If 
the  miners  do  not  see  fit  to  trade  there,  they  trade  where  they  will ;  if  they  want  to 
trade  there  they  can  do  so. 

Q.  Are  the  men  pleased  to  have  yon  do  it  for  themf — ^A.  Tes;  I  should  say  they 
were.  If  they  were  not  they  would  not  trade  there;  there  is  no  question,  they  do  as 
they  please.  Frequently  it  becomes  a  matter  with  a  man's  family;  if  he  did  not 
trade  there  the  family  would  starve  to  death  while  the  man  is  drunK. 

Q.  Does  your  company  sell  powder  to  miners! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  that  yon  sell  it  for  per  kegf — A.  $2.50. 

Q.  There  is  a  fair  profit  in  it,  is  there,  at  that  price! — A.  We  do  not  count  it  aa  a 
profit.  It  goes  to  the  cost  of  mining.  The  profit  is  based  on  how  much  yon  make 
the  price.  It  may  be  a  certain  profit  is  to  be  derived  there,  and  it  is  figured  in  that 
way,  and  that  must,  of  course,  be  equal  when  we  start  up  mining  and  follow  the 
lead  of  our  neighbors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  the  company,  or  do  yon  care  to  state! — A.  Weil, 
it  will  cost  probably  $1.50. 

Q.  Cost  $1.50! — A.  W^ell,  I  will  say  that,  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  has  been. 

Q.  $1.50  with  freight  paid  on  it! — A.  There  is  some  haulage  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  companies  sell  it  at  a  loss:  some  of 
them  sell  it  at  $1.50:  if  it  costs  $1.50  and  some  cost  is  attached  to  it  in  tne  way  of 
haalage,  they  are  selling  it  at  a  loss! — A.  Well,  they  might  buy  it  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  do! — A.  I  do  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  any  member  of  your  company  interested  in  the  store  for 
which  you  make  collections! — A.  That  is  a  question  which  1  do  not  know.  The 
store  belongs  to  A.  L.  Davenport  &  Co.,  but  whom  the  firm  is  composed  of  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  of  it! — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  company  connected  with  any  transportation  company  in  any  way  ! — ^A. 
No. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  been  a  party  to  a  combination  or  to  any  agreement  to 
control  the  product  or  prices  of  coal  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  to  act  in  unison  with  any  other  coal  company  or  producer  of  coal! — A.  No. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  of  coal  in  any  way! — A.  N«>. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  coal  trust! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  man  to  whom  you  sell  your  coal  is  in  any  wise  con- 
nected with  any  combinatian  or  trust! — A.  I  would  answer  no.  1  would  further 
answer  that  I  am  fairly  well  assured  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  from  such  information  as  may  have  come  to  you  that  there  is  a 
combine  or  trust  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  of  coal — anthra- 
cite coal! — A.  I  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  the  belief. 

Q.  Has  anything  transpire<l  in  the  management  of  your  business  that  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  your  prc^uct  were  being  fixed  by  any  combina- 
tion!— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  your  prod- 
uct!— A.  As  I  see  fit. 

Q.  Without  any  restriction  whatever  from  outside! — A.  Yes;  I  have  done  so  for 
9  or  10  years,  since  1891. 

Q.  You  have  never  felt  any  pressure  from  any  railroad  companies  or  any  coal  deal- 
ers ;  you  feel  that  you  have  a  fair  open  chance  in  competition  with  everybody  ! — A. 
I  have  sold  coal  from  Richmond  to  Maine. 

Q.  You  arc  satisfied,  then,  that  the  conditions,  as  they  exist  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  what  coal  yon  produce,  are  equal! — A.  Individually  I  am.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  speak  for  my  whole  company ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  produced  by  what  you  term  independ- 
ent miners;  have  you  any  idea! — A.  I  believe  there  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Produced  by  independent  concerns!— A.  Well,  by  independent  or  lessees — 
lessees  from  coal  companies;  they  may  be  tied  up  to  coal  roads  for  all  I  know  by 
their  leases.    In  onr  immediate  vicinity  we  are  principally  individual  shippers. 

Q.  You  think  40  to  50  per  cent  is  produced  by  independent  miners  and  lessees! — ^A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that.  Down  through  Lackawanna  and  Sha- 
mokin  and  other  regions  outside  of  our  immediate  vicinity  I  know  very  little  aboat 
it.    I  am  speaking  of  my  immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  Are  toe  conditions  with  reference  to  the  laborers,  miners,  and  others  connected 
with  this  coal  production  practically  the  same  with  the  individual  producers  and 
the  railways  and  all  other  coal  companies! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  conditioDS  that  regulate  the  mines,  the  pay,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are 
ahout  the  samef — A.  Yes;  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  so,  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 
I  know  nothing  about  outsiders.  I  have  occasion  to  know  my  immediate  vicinity 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  just  gone  over  it  and  compared  prices  and  I  find  a 
great  similarity  of  coarse  ae  to  oar  prices,  but  you  take  yardage  and  those  things 
and  it  must  varv  in  accordance  with  the  vein. 

Q.  Well,  similar  conditions,  I  suppose,  exist  all  over  the  coal  regions f — ^A.  Similar 
conditions;  similar  prices. 

Q.  Are  the  conditions  similar  as  to  the  prices  paid  for  the  labor  and  material  f — 
A.  Tes;  if  they  were  not  the  men  underneath  would  not  be  able  to  get  helpers 
to-day. 

Q.  You  personally,  as  I  understand,  have  no  objection  to  labor  organizations  as 
an  employer? — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  say  so;  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  asked  me 
as  to  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  union  labor? — A.  Yes:  I  employ  any  kind  of  labor  that  comes, 
regardless  of  creed,  or  nationality. 

Q.  Do  you  discharge  men  because  they  belong  to  a  labor  organization,  to  union 
labor? — ^A.  No;  I  have  got  a  great  many  union  men  with  me  now. 

Q.  Do  you  require  a  man  when  you  hire  him  to  say  whether  or  not  ho  belongs  to 
a  labor  organization? — A.  No;  I  do  not  require  him  to  say  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the  church  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the  United 
States  or  Italy,  as  long  as  he  does  the  work  for  us  at  the  price  fixed,  and  he  is  just 
as  welcome  to  me  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  a  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Does  that  sentiment  exist  generally  among  the  independent  coal  operators? — 
A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  or  does  it  occur  frequently  that  employees  of  these  independent 
coal  mines  are  compelled  to  trade  at  company  stores,  so  far  as  your  observation 
goes? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  companies  in  that  respect? — A.  Y'es;  fairly  familiar 
with  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Q.  Well,  in  that  region  you  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  store 
where  there  is  any  compulsion  about  it;  still  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  not.  I 
know  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  no  store;  we  have  nothing  that  they 
are  supplied  with.  We  have  issued  orders  on  various  stores ;  at  present  I  am  issuing 
on  Davenport  &  Co. ;  we  used — when  Waddell  was  in  the  business — to  collect  for 
Waddell.     I  have  sent  to  Atherholt. 

Q.  Y'^ou  do  not  attempt  to  speak  generally  as  to  conditions?  Y'ou  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  your  own  county  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know ;  no,  I  can  not  speak  of  anything 
but  what  I  know  personally. 

Q.  What  are  the  nationalities  of  your  employees? — A.  They  are  Americans,  Irish, 
Poles  and  Slavs,  and  Hungarians,  probably  principally  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Poles. 

Q.  Are  they  American  citizens,  voters? — A.  Some  are,  some  of  tbem  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.)  Do  you  prefer  these  foreigners  to  American  miners? — A. 
No ;  we  do  not.  Although  we  have  very  many  Poles,  and  very  many  of  each  class, 
that  »re  good  men — good  workmen,  we  have  a  very  great  many  of  them  that  are 
awfully  poor  workmen ;  we  had  it  so  with  the  Americans,  too; 

Q.  Is  any  system  of  blacklisting  carried  on  among  the  operatorH  of  your  district, 
that  yon  know  of? — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  heard  of  black- 
listing, but  I  nover  knew  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  miner  in  the  valley  that  was 
ever  blacklisted— that  is,  during  my  time.  I  positively  know  that  there  was  none 
ever  blacklisted  to  me  or  by  me. 

Q.  Y^ou  stated  rather  earlier  in  your  testimony  something  with  reference  to  drunk- 
enness among  these  men  |  is  it  generally  true  of  them  that  they  neglect  their  work 
and  families  through  dnnk  ? — -A.  It  is  generally  pretty  hard  to  get  work  the  next 
day  or  two  after  pay  day. 

Q.  Is  it  true  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  men  that  they  resort  to  this  habit  ? — 
A.  I  have  known  it  to  be  so  extensively  indulged  in  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
operate  the  mines — call  it  drunkenness,  or  sickness,  they  were  not  there— presum- 
ably it  was  drunkenness.     I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Is  that  often  the  case? — A.  Once  a  month. 

Q.  Once  a  month  ? — A.  Sometimes  once  a  month,  pay  days  and  holidays.  It  is 
getting  to  be  so  frequent  that  it  is  pretty  near  time  to  ask  the  laborers  whether  I 
can  work  the  mines  to-day  or  whether  I  can  not. 

Q.  Is  the  habit  of  drunkenness  more  noticeable  among  any  particular  nationality 
of  your  men  than  among  others  ?  What  nationality  is  the  most  addicted  to  it  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  Among  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs  and  Poles  it  is  more 
noticeable  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  more  numerous ;  but  whether,  propor- 
tionately to  their  number^  there  was  any  more  of  it  than  among  any  other  nationali- 
ties, I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  yon  think  the  irregularity  of  hours  of  work  promotes 
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drunkennoss?  I  understood  yoa  to  answer  my  previons  qneation  that  the  miner 
goes  in  and  out  of  the  mine  whenever  he  pleases.  Yon  have  a  law  that  he  can  come 
out  any  time  after  ho  has  worked  3  hours  or  .5.  Do  these  irregular  hours  promote 
drunkennossf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  I  believe  that  the  drunkenness 
depends  on  the  man.  If  a  man  wants  to  got  drunk  he  will.  A  man  gets  out  at  3 
o'clock,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to  get  drunk  he  won't:  if  he  does  want  to,  he  will 
certainly  have  more  hours  to  get  drunk  than  he  would  have  if  ho  was  working. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katciiford.)  Now,  yon  have  stated  also  in  your  testimony  that  the 
wages  of  your  men  varied  all  tho  way  last  year  from  $300  to  $1,000.  By  the  varia- 
tion in  wages,  I  presume  your  men  might  be  classed  as  either  good  or  bad  mioers; 
good  miners  or  miners  who  are  negligent  and  indifferent,  etc.  Is  this  habit  of  dmnk- 
enness  more  prevalent  among  that  negligent,  indolent  class  who  make  the  lower 
wages  than  it  is  among  the  others? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  usually  squander  their  money  and  lose  their  time f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  only  make  $300  a  year  f — A.  Because  of  lost  time  and  inability  to 
do  the  work.  We  have  got  some  miners,  I  presume,  that  would  stay  about  2  months 
in  one  place. 

Q.  Are  they  men  of  families  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  supports  a  family  on  $300  a  year,  how  many  drunks  can  he  go  onf — A. 
About  three  a  month. 

Q.  On  $300  ay  ear  f — A.  Yes;  in  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  They  live  on  the  cheapest,  do  they  f — A.  Some  of  those  fellows  live  on  what  an 
ordinary  American  miner  would  starve  to  death  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  i  t  not  true,  as  a  rule,  with  those  shiftless  miners,  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  family  help  out  on  the  living  expenses  f — A.  Yes,  the  children 
and  frequently  the  wives — they  have  a  boarder  or  tw^o. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  every  miner  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  to  be  prosperoas 
and  support  his  family  in  good  comfort f — A.  Yes,  more  than  possible;  more  than 
probable.  It  is  not  only  possible  at  the  ])re8ent  rate  of  wages  they  are  getting,  bat 
they  should  all  do  so  if  they  were  frugal  and  industrious. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 


Chicago,  III.  ^farvh  '21y  190(). 

TESTIMOmr   OF   ME.   JGHIT  B.   LXTGAS. 

Editor  of  the  "  Blaok  IHanumd/'  a  Coal  Trade  Publicaiiony  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.15  Mr. 
John  B.  Lucas,  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  **  Black  Diamona,''  was  mtroduced  as  a 
witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testiHed  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Please  give  your  name?— A.  John  B.  Lucas. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  225  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

(j.  And  occupatioii  ? — A.  Editor  of  the  **  Black  Diamond,"  the  official  organ  of  the 
coal  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  organ  of  the  coal  trade  of  Illinois? — A.  For  the 
coal  trade  at  large.  East  and  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  Does  it  have  a  national  circulation? — A.  It  has  a  national 
circulation. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  established? — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  publisber  all  that  time? — A.  I  do  not  publish  it;  I  am  the 
editor,  but  not  the  publisher. 

Q.  Have  you  been  the  editor  all  that  time? — A.  No;  the  last  3  years.  I  have  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  coal  trade  for  13  years  in  Chicago,  reporting  it  for 
the  Eastern  papers. 

Q.  You  claim  to  be  familiar  with  the  conditions  governing  the  coal  trade,  local 
and  national? — A.  National;  yes. 

Q.  Is  this  the  organ  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade? — ^A.  Anthracite  and  bitnminous. 

Q.  Does  your  occupation  make  you  familiar  with  the  labor  conditions  affecting: 
manufacturing  generally? — A.  Yes  and  no.  Yes  as  regards  the  coal  tnide;  anythin|^ 
that  aHects  the  coal  trade,  or  conditions  that  would  afi'ect  the  coal  trade,  I  am 
familiar  with :  that  is,  the  distribution  of  coal. 

Q.  The  coal  dealers  have  among  their  largest  customers  the  manufacturers,  do 
they  not? — A.  Yes;  the  railroads  are  large  consumers,  and  the  stock  yards,  and  such 
people  as  those,  the  Illinois  ISteel  Company,  and  so  on — all  those  people  consume 
anywhere  from  1,(XK)  cars  up  a  day. 

Q.  Is  bituminous  coal  used  chiefly  in  manufacturing? — A.  Yes.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  of  course. 
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Q.  Ib  there  any  anthracite  ooal  used  in  mannfactnring? — ^A.  In  malting,  in  that 
line  of  business,  and  a  few  otJiers  that  require  a  pare  carbon.  Of  coursei  yon  under- 
stand that  anthracite  is  practically  all  carbon;  about  98  or  95  per  cent  is  pure 
oarbon. 

Q.  Is  the  consumption  of  coke  increasing  for  steam  making f — ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  in  use  on  any  of  the  locomotives  in  the  Westf — A.  Not  in  the  West;  in 
the  East  it  is.  On  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  in  many  of  the  station  houses  and 
depots  on  the  Boston  and  Maine — it  is  used  there  for  raising  steam ;  in  the  West,  no. 

Q.  Are  smoke-consuming  devices  in  use  generally  in  Chicago f — ^A.  Yes;  in  nearly 
all  instances  where  bituminous  coal  is  used  down  town  they  have  some  sort  of 
smoke-consuming  device. 

Q.  Are  they  effective  f — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  very 
effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnmbdt.)  What  sort  of  a  smoke- consuming  device  is  it  that  they  use 
out  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  the  oil  town? — ^A.  I  guess  they  do  not  use  any  there  at  all. 
That  is  where  the  oil  factories  are.    They  use  a  kind  of  slack  out  there. 

Q.  Evidently  no  smoke  consumer f — A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  labor  difficulties  pending  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  or  in  the 
Westf — A.  Not  in  the  four  competitive  fields.  The  four  competitive  fields  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  There  are  no  troubles  pending  in  those  fields, 
and  none,  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  or  Maryland. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  in  Iowa,  in  certain  districu  there. 

Q.  The  business  of  ooal  mining  at  the  present  time  is  generally  goodf — ^A.  Gen- 
erally good. 

Q.  And  prosperous  f — A.  And  prosperous. 

Q.  Have  not  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  an  agreement  or  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  operators  which  will  preclude  strikes  or  troubles  of  that  kind  for  a 
year? — A.  Good  for  a  year.  From  the  1st  of  April;  it  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
April. 

Q.  And  they  have  had  such  an  arrangement f — A.  Prior  to  this  they  have  had  it 
now  for  3  years,  commencing  with  the  Chicago  agreement,  then  the  Pittsburg  agree- 
ment, and  now  the  Indianapolis  agreement — 3  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commision  how  the  representatives  of  the  coal  miners' 
union  and  the  operators  get  together  to  make  this  arrangement? — A.  The  operators 
and  the  miners,  each  side  prepares  a  scale  of  wages  and  their  demands,  what  they 
will  do,  and  showing  what  they  want,  and  then  they  present  them  to  each  other, 
and  after  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  and  argument  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
you  can  guess  how  long  it  takes — it  took  two  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  decision  at  Indian- 
apolis; it  took  nearly  two  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  Springfield->so  that  each 
side  presents  its  own  side  of  the  case  and,  as  I  said  before,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  discussion  they  gradually  get  together  and  make  concessions  either  way;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  the  strong  hand  of  the  nnion  that  they  must  yield  to. 

Q.  Do  not  the  operators  generally  go  to  the  town  where  the  union  has  held  its 
national  session  and  then  go  into  conference  with  them  as  to  what  the  scale  and 
conditions  shall  be  for  the  yearf — A.  Yes;  now  next  year  it  will  be  at  Columbus, 
where  the  miners  will  hold  their  convention. 

Q.  It  will  be  at  Columbus  and  the  operators  will  go  there? — A.  The  operators  will 
go  there  to  meet  them  after  they  get  through  with  their  own  meeting. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  miners  made  any  gain  at  the  last  conference  as 
regards  wages  and  other  conditions  f — A.  Yes,  greatly  benefited.  That  is,  the  miners 
and  labor  connected  with  the  miners — it  will  add  about  22^  cents  on  an  average  on 
a  ton  of  coal ;  as  compared  with  last  year  it  will  be  that ;  it  will  add  that  cost  to 
each  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  ntate  what  the  gain  will  be  after  that  goes  into  effect,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  earned  by  coal  miners  in  these  four  competitive  fields  in  the  so-called 
good  times  prior  to  the  last  panic? — A.  Why  there  is  no  comparison,  they  never  had 
such  good  wages  in  their  lives. 

Q.  The  miners  never  had ? — A.  Never  had  such  good  wages  in  their  lives;  never 
had  such  good  conditions  or  anything  else. 

Q.  As  they  have  now  ? — A.  And  the  eight-hour  day  as  they  have  now — never. 

Q.  It  is  all  brought  about  by  the  union  ? — A.  All  brought  about  by  the  union. 

Q.  That  union  is  very  strong,  is  it?— A.  Very  strong. 

Q.  Is  it  unreasonable  in  its  demands  on  the  operators? — A.  Some  of  the  demands 
have  been  and  are  very  unreasonable,  but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it ;  they  had  to 
succumb. 

Q.  Evidently  the  operators  must  be  doing  business  at  a  profit  notwithstanding 
they  have  to  accede  to  those  conditions? — A.  Certainly.  It  all  comes  out  of  the 
consumer;  the  consumer  must  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Chicago;  I  mean,  of  course,  soft  coal  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Well^ 
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there  are  fifty  difTerent  kincU  of  coal.     Can  you  bpeclfy  aboat  what  class  of  coal 
you  mean  f 

Q.  Welly  take  the  coal  that  is  more  generally  used  in  machine  shops.— A.  ThBt 
would  be  either  Illinois  or  Indiana  coal. 

Q.  Say  Illinois  coal. — A.  Illinois  coal  delivered  at  the  shopf 

Q.  To  the  shop,  yes. — A.  That  would  be  worth  about  $2.25  to  $2.50,  according  U> 
the  quality  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  St.  Louis f — A.  Oh;  it  is  much  cheaper  than  that, 
but  it  is  an  inferior  class  of  coal.  That  coal  down  there  is  inferior  to  the  coal  that 
is  produced  in  the  northern  field  of  Illinois. 

Q.  You  think  $1.35  would  be A.  (Interrupting.^  About  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  here  of  the  same  quality  of  coal  to  which  you  now  refer  as 
being  used  by  machine  shops  two  years  agof— >A.  About  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Q.  The  advance,  then,  has  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  advance  in  wages  f — ^A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  Is  each  side  represented  in  this  conference  where 
the  price  or  rather  the  scale  for  mining  is  fixed? — A.  Represented  by  their  State 
president,  State  secretary,  State  treasurer,  and  their  district  presidents  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  delegates  from  each  State. 

Q.  Then  it  is  represented  by  the  officials  on  both  sides  f — A.  By  the  officials  for 
themselves  and  the  officers  for  the  miners. 

Q.  Has  not  that  had  a  tendency  to  steady  the  price  of  coal  in  all  of  these  different 
coal  fields,  and  thereby  prevent  what  might  be  called  throat- cutting  on  the  part  of 
one  field  against  another? — A.  Yes:  to  a  certain  extent  it  has. 

Q.  In  times  of  depression? — A.  where  there  has  been  overproduction. 

Q.  The  coal  operator  would  feel  that  he  was  forced  to  sell,  and  he  would  sell,  and 
then  ask  the  miners  to  lessen  the  price  per  ton  for  mining,  and  it  gradually  went 
down  to  what?  In  times  of  depression  what  price  was  it? — ^A.  Coal  has  been  sold 
.here  as  low,  in  times  of  depression,  as  90  cents  on  the  track. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  left  the  miners? — A.  Ob,  that  left  nothing  for 
the  operator ;  the  miner  got  his  wages  all  right. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  his  wages  lowered  very  much  ? — ^A.  Yes.  He  got  a  fair  wage 
then.  The  price  he  was  getting  then  would  be  about  40  cents ;  he  could  make  $2  a 
day  or  $2.50. 

Q.  Would  he  have  steady  employment? — A.  No;  he  would  not. 

Q.  Has  he  steady  employment  now  ? — A.  He  has  steady  employment  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  coal  trade  injariously  affected  by  the  pending  labor 
difficulties  in  Chicago? — A.  It  will  be.  It  is  not  so  now,  but  it  will  be  if  it  is  con- 
tinued. That  is,  if  this  strike  is  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  affect  coke 
and  coal  and  fuel  generally. 

Q.  There  will  be  very  much  less  fuel  consumed? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  So  that  that  will  react  upou  the  coal  operators  and  their  employees,  the  miners  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  In  how  many  counties  in  Illinois  is  coal  produced? — ^A. 
About  20  or  30. 

Q.  Can  vou  state  the  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  Illinois? — A.  I  shonld  say 
about  400  large  ones ;  possibly  more. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  miners  employed? — ^A.  Twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand. 

Q.  Is  the  production  larger  now  than  ever  before? — ^A.  Larger  than  ever  before;  in 
Illinois,  yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  wages  of  the  men  are  greater? — A.  Larger  than  ever  known 
before. 

Q.  How  about  the  profits  to  the  operator? — A.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  profits. 

Q.  Satisfactory,  are  they? — ^A.  Satisfactory,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  any  of  the  large  manufacturers  in  Chicago  own  and  oper- 
ate coalmines? — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
or  two  railroads,  which  are  very  largely  interested  in  several  mines  in  the  northern 
fields  of  Illinois. 

Q.  How  about  the  Federal  Steel  Company  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  while  they  are  interested 
in  the  mines,  and  they  may  have  the  controlling  interest,  still  the  mines  are  not  run 
in  their  name.    The  mines  are  owned  by  a  separate  corporation. 

Q.  Do  they  mine  through  that  corporation  all  the  coal  that  they  consume? — A.  No; 
not  all.  They  take  the  greater  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  mine,  but  there  is  no 
one  mine  that  could  supply  anyone  of  the  corporations  that  we  have  spoken  of  with 
coal.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  consumes  something  like  from  1,000  to  1,200  or 
1,500  cars  of  coal  a  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  of  these  coal  operators  in  the  various  ooal 
fields? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  is  a  strictly  competitive  business  throughout? — A.  Strictly  competitive. 
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Q.  How  far  East  do  the  products  of  the  Illinois  coal  mines  gof — A.  Why,  not  at  all 
East,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  railroads.  Some  railroads  hav(^  it  for  rail- 
road coal,  but  not  for  general  consumption,  and  very  little  Indiana  coal  goes  East, 
if  any. 

Q.  Different  parts  of  the  Central  West,  then,  are  favored  with  coal  deposits  which 
supply  the  local  needs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Hocking  Valley  coal  comes  here,  does  it  not?— A. 
Yes ;  that  is  a  very  superior  article  of  domestic  coal — superior  to  anything  we  have 
here  in  the  West.'  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ci^kkk.)  Is  all  the  anthracite  coal  consumed  in  the  West  brought 
from  Pennsylvania? — A.  Every  pound  of  it. 

Q.  Is  any  cannel  coal  mined  in  Illinois  or  any  other  of  these  Western  States? — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  Illinois.  There  is  some  caunel  coal  in  the  southern  part 
of  Indiana,  around  Cannelsburg;  that  is  somewhere  near  Evansville;  and  that  is  the 
only  cannel  that  I  know  of  in  either  of  these  two  States.  The  major  portion  of  the 
cannei  used  here  comes  from  Kentucky. 

Q.  Is  it  used  for  domestic  purposes  or  in  manufacturing? — A.  In  manufacturing 
gas.     It  is  very  rich  in  gas. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  pending  labor  difficulties  in  Chi- 
cago?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  present  differences  between  the 
machinists  and  their  employers? — A.  Well,  as  the  gentleman  who  testified  before 
me,  Mr.  Board,  has  stated,  the  employers  were  expected  to  pay  one  man  the  same 
wages  as  another,  whether  he  was  competent  or  not  to  fill  the  bill.  That  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  one  of  the  main  features. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  unions  reauire  that? — A.  Yes,  require  that.  They  must 
pay  as  much  for  a  stick  as  they  would  for  a  thoroughly  competent  man. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  is  economy  ? — A.  Decidedly  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  the  coal  business  a  man  is  paid  for  what  work  he  does 
by  the  ton  ? — A.  Paid  by  the  ton ;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  strike  in  the  building  trades  in  any  way  affect 
the  coal  industry? — A.  It  will  do  so  if  it  is  continued,  because  it  will  affect  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  of  course  would  affect  the 
coal  interests — the  consumption  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  principal  difficulties  here  grow  out  of  trade  union- 
ism ? — A.  Yes,  that  and  politics 

Q.  You  think  politics  has  something  to  do  with  it? — A.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  local  politics? — A.  Local  politics. 

Q.  Or  politics  generally? — A.  No;  local  politics  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  I 
am  convinced  of  that. 

Q.  How  does  that  enter  into  it;  will  you  explain  definitely  and  fully? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  do  that,  except  from  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge.  You  understand  that  it  would  be  merely  hearsay  that  I  would  give 
you,  but  still  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  politics  mixed  up  in 
this  trade  unionism  and  in  the  strikes.    I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  mean  that  politicians  are  instigating  and  encouraging  labor 
difficulties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  their  own  purposes?— A.  Yes;  for  their  own  purposes. 

Q.  For  some  temporary  political  success,  regardless  of  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity?— A.  That  is  right  j  that  is  Just  exactly  what  I  think. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  manufacturers  or  employers  of  labor  are  in 
any  way  in  league  with  the  city  government? — A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  *^that  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  are  in 
any  way  in  league  with  the  city  government? — A.  Some  I  should  say  decidedly  were. 
I  do  not  know  it;  but  that  would  be  my  judgment;  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  they  been  given  city  employment  in  one  capacity  or  another? — A.  It  is 
so  stated  in  the  papers  that  they  are  given  employment  in  what  thev  call  city  Jobs. 

Q.  Yon  believe  that  to  be  true? — A.  I  do.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  believe  it  to  be 
true. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  influences  them  in  favor  of  labor  difficulties? — A.  It 
would  look  to  me  that  way. 

Q.  And  impairs  their  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
employers? — A.  Of  the  employers,  yes ;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  adequate  police  protection  is  afforded  here  to  nonunion 
men? — A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  appointive  offices  are  there  under  this  city 
government? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Several  hundred,  are  there? — A:  Oh,  yes;  more  than  that,  I  should  think. 

Q.  What  number  does  rumor  put  of  those  who  are  so-called  labor  politicians  in 
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the  city  government,  do  you  knowf — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.     I 
only  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  them  connected  with  the  citv  hall. 

Q.  Has  not  the  mayor  of  Chicago  said  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  perform- 
ing work  onder  their  own  trades  under  the  city  government,  and  that  they  have 
passed  the  civil  service  examination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  that  is  true,  there  is  no  criticism  to  lie  against  their  employment  in  that 
way,  is  there? — A.  Why,  certainly  not;  oh,  no;  no  criticism  except  that  it  makes 
it  more  forcible,  their  connection  with  politics.  It  is  politics  that  brought  them 
there.    If  they  fkad  not  had  a  pull,  they  could  not  have  got  those  positions. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  or  worse  than  the  general  run  of  politicians  at  the  head 
of  those  offices? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  believe  that  the  few 
who  obtain  offices  under  the  city  government  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  many. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  use  their  official  positions  to  secure  plaee  for  personal  and  selfish 
purposes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  ordinary  member  of  the  trade  union  is  not  benefited? — A. 
Decidedly  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Is  the  political  union  man  using  the  union,  in  your  opinion,  then,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  order? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  his  own  personal  aggrandizement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  incidentally  about  West  Virginia.  What  is  the  con- 
dition in  West  Virginia  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  miners  is  concerned? — ^A. 
They  are  organized.  West  Virginia  has  an  organization  of  her  o  wn,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  big  miners'  union,  the  universal,  national  union. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  organized  ? — A.  That  has  been  organized  about  3  or  4 
years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  how  was  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania that  were  organized  affected  by  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  miners  of 
West  Virginia;  was  it  a  source  of  irritation? — A.  AH  West  Virginia  is  not  organized 
now.     It  IS  a  source  of  irritation  now;  a  great  source  of  irritation. 

Q.  Where  they  are  organized,  is  it  not  to  the  interest  not  only  of  the  miner  bat 
also  of  the  operator,  as  it  is  now  working? — A.  Yes,  it  is  of  interest  where  they  are 
organized.    That  is  the  Fairmont  region,  where  they  are  organized. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  a  trade  union  may  eventually  be  organized  and 
bring  as  much  benefit  to  the  ordinary  member  as  the*^United  Mine  Workers  have  in 
their  organization? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Politics  has  not  entered  into  the  United  Mine  Workers? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  very  much  benefited  by  the  organization  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  very 
hiuch  benefited. 

Q.  Would  not  the  trade  unions  also  be  benefited  if  the  politician  did  not  use  tho 
order  for  his  own  benefit? — A.  In  all  probability  they  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
they  would  abolish  politics  entirely,  and  politicians.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Q.  How  does  he  use  his  position  for  his  own  benefit;  by  controlling  the  votes  of 
his  union? — A.  By  controlling  votes;  that  is  it;  that  is  ray  opinion. 

Q.  Has  not  the  ordinary  member  of  the  union  some  knowledge  of  how  he  is  being 
used? — A.  You  are  speaking  of  tho  miners'  union? 

Q.  No,  I  am  speaking  now  of  this. — A.  No,  but  that  does  not  count  for  much. 

Q.  He  will  gradually  appreciate  the  condition,  will  he  not? — A.  Yes,  he  would  if 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  according  to  his  own  feeling. 

Q.  It  is  a  minority  that  is  controlling,  really,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  number  not  benefited  is  much  larger  than  those  benefited  by  politico? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Do  you  think  it  should  bo  the  rule  with  trade  unions  that 
their  official  representatives  should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  any  political  position 
while  they  continue  as  representatives  of  the  union? — A.  Decidedly  so;  they  shoald 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  also  then  make  it  a  rule  that  a  man  who  goes  to 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  shall  not  be  a  representative  of  a  corporation ;  a  lawyer, 
for  instance? — A.  Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing.  As  I  look  at  it,  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  different? — A,  Yes;  I  know  it  is  entirely  different. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  equally  vicious  to  have  as  a  national  or  State  legislator  a  man 
who  is  a  representative  of  a  corporation  that  might  have  interests  before  those  legie- 
lative  bodies — equally  vicious  with  having  a  representative  of  a  labor  organization 
in  the  employ  of  a  city  government,  for  instance? — A.  No,  because  it  has  not  proved 
to  be  so.     We  have  no  proof  that  it  is  so;  we  have  in  the  other  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  noticed  any  connection  between  labor  difficulties 
and  political  campaigns  ?    Are  they  ordinarily  contemporaneous  ?    Does  a  labor  diffl- 
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under  the  same  conditions  of  mining  made  it  possible  for  every  operator  to  know 
approximately  what  the  product  of  every  coal  mine  cost  every  other  coal  operator. 

While  the  system  is  in  itself  excellent,  and  while  I  believe  an  honest  effort  has 
been  made  to  maintain  this  interstate  movement  upon  a  basis  of  uniformity,  that  is 
to  say,  commercial  uniformity,  that  great  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the 
movement  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  realized. 

I  can  best  explain  it  in  this  way :  Of  those  4  States  in  the  interstate  movement, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  ,and  Indiana  are>apon  what  is  known  as  the  double  standard  or 
the  screening  basis,  while  Illinois  is  on  the  run  of  mine  basis.  Then  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential between  machine  mining  and  pick  mining.  That  was  also  intended  to  be 
uniform,  but  uniformity  in  that  respect  has  not  as  yet  been  attained.  But  taking 
the  system  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  system  or  the  want 
of  system  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  interstate  joint  movement. 

You  gentlemen,  perhaps,  well  know  that  the  interstate  movement  was  inaugurated 
at  Chicago  in  January,  1898.  It  was  a  direct  result  of  the  long  and  bitter  strike  in 
the  coal  industry  that  prevailed  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois during  1897.  Prior  to  the  interstate  joint  movement  chaos  prevailed  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields.  The  conditions  all  through  there  were  demoralized.  Labor 
was  dissatisfied.  Strikes  or  lockouts  occurred  always  in  one  of  two  ways.  There 
being  no  uniformity  in  wages  or  conditions,  the  miners  of  one  mine  or  of  a  set  of 
mines  would  strike  because  they  were  getting  less  pay  than  the  miners  at  some 
other  mine  or  set  of  mines.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  operators  who  were 
paying  a  higher  mining  scale  than  their  competitors  would  often  shut  down  the  mines 
until  their  rate  was  r^uoed.  As  a  consequence  there  was  always  a  strike  or  lock- 
out somewhere,  and  such  a  thing  as  industrial  peace  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
was  unknown. 

Under  the  old  system  the  more  powerful  operators  could,  and  the  less  scrupulous 
operators  would,  take  advantage  not  only  of  the  miners  but  also  of  their  more 
scrupulous  rivals.  That  system  not  only  encouraged  unfair  practices  and  threw  into 
idleness  tens  of  thousands  of  working  men,  but  it  bankrupted  many  honest  coal 
operators. 

Severe  as  we  find  competition  to-day  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  it  has  its  limit- 
ations which  it  did  not  have  before.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, every  operator  in  the  bituminous  field  pays  the  same  scale  of  wages  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  mining  conditions.  As  the  miner  pays  no  rebates,  each  oper- 
ator knows  substantially  what  it  costs  his  rival  to  produce  coal,  and  hence  the  selling 
,  price  is  more  nearly  uniform. 

Then,  again,  prior  to  the  interstate  movement,  there  was  no  reliable  standard  of 
justice  by  which  the  miners  w^re  to  be  guided.  The  interstate  joint  movement 
has  had  a  tendency  to  impress  on  the  men  the  sacredness  of  a  contract,  thus  making 
the  taskof  the  miners' officials  less  difficult  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreements  into 
which  they  entered  on  behalf  of  the  men.  This  is  not  possible  always  as  yet,  but  there 
is,  at  least,  a  steady  and  gratifying  improvement.  Notably  is  this  true  in  Illinois, 
where  the  operators  and  miners  have  strong  and  thoroughly  equipped  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Did  you  state  by  what  authority  this  interstate  movement 
was  set  up? — A.  It  is  not  an  organization  at  all,  but  simply  a  voluntary  movement. 
The  operators  in  these  4  States  are  not  organized,  but  they  simply  meet  by  mutual 
consent  with  tho  United  Mine  Workers  or  America,  also  a  voluntary  organization, 
for  the  purpose  of  efi'ecting  trade  agreements. 

Q.  It  was  set  up  by  consent  of  the  two  interests,  and  you  represent  the  operators f — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  with  consent  of  the  two  interests,  but  I  am  the  commissioner  simply  of 
the  Illinois  Cual  Operators'  Association .  The  operators  of  the  other  three  States  have 
some  form  of  organizations,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  have  gone  in  establish- 
ing commissions  similar  to  ours. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  your  commissionf — 
A.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  briefly  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  commission  estab- 
lished by  tho  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association : 

1.  The  individual  operator  findin**;  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  if  not  powerless,  in 
dealing  with  a  great  labor  organization  like  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  realized  the 
necessity  for  establishing  upon  a  firm  basis  an  organization  of  operators.  Such  an 
organization  could,  it  was  believed,  enjoying  the  respect  of  its  rival,  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  in  wages  and  conditions,  and  also  be  conducive  of  harmony 
among  the  operators  and  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

2.  Disputes  and  strikes  coming  with  such  frequency,  if  they  were  to  be  settled 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  required  far  too  large  a  share  of  the  operator's  time, 
or  else  if  his  time  was  not  thus  freely  given  to  the  task  of  settling  them  they  would 
be  settled  by  the  miners  in  their  own  way  and  for  their  own  advantage  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  the  employer. 

3.  The  coal  operators  of  Illinois  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
themselves  well  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  own  grievances.  They 
believed  further  that  this  was  an  age  of  specialization  and  of  speoialiBtS|  and  that 
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special  talents  and  peonliar  fitness,  along  with  perfect  knowledge  of  labor  condi- 
tions thronghont  the  State,  are  necessary  to  settle  disputes  fairly.  And  what  is  true 
of  coal  operators  is  et^ually  true  of  coal  miners,  human  nature  being  the  same  in 
both ;  both  seeking  alike  only  their  own  selfish  interests  and  ofben  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  rights  of  others. 

This  system  of  settling  disputes  and  of  preventing  strikes  has,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
worked  admirably. 

Under  this  system,  whenever  differences  arise  between  operator  and  miner,  if 
the  complaint  is  on  the  side  of  the  miner,  application  is  made  by  the  local  officials 
of  the  miners'  union  to  their  general  officers,  and  the  general  officers  in  turn  notify 
the  commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  of  the  fact  that  differ- 
ences or  disputes  have  arisen  at  a  ceitain  mine,  and  that  they  desire  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  a  view  of  adjusting  it.  If  the  complaint  comes  from  the  side  of 
the  operator,  the  operator  calls  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  to  the  fact,  and  the 
commissioner  in  turn  calls  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  Mine- Workers'  Union. 

I  am  now  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  Illinois.  I  should  remark,  however,  that 
under  the  State  agreement  entered  into  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  there 
is  a  clause  defining  exactly  what  steps  shall  be  taken  before  any  question  in  dispute 
is  submitted  either  to  the  general  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  or  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  and  I  will  file  copies  of  this 
agreement  with  you. 

The  agreement  above  referred  to  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Justi's  testimony, 
p.  689. 

The  idea  of  both  organizations  is  that  disputes  and  differences  are  best  settled  as 
near  their  source  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  any  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  or  any  differences  arise  either  upon  the  part  of  the  emplover  or  the 
employee  or  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Complaint  having  been  made 
by  either  side,  the  officials  of  the  two  organizations,  namely,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association,  agree  upon  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  this  is  usually  at  Uie  mines  where  the  trouble  exists,  although 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  meetings  are  held  either  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
mission in  Chicago  or  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  in  Springfield.  Either  the  presi- 
dent or  the  vice-president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association  are  always  present  at  these  meetings.  Allformallty 
is  sought  to  be  waived.  At  times  we  organize  by  electing  a  chairman,  and  at  other 
times  we  simply  gather  in  an  informal  way  around  a  table  and  invite  testimony.  We 
always  announce  that  the  fullest  latitude  will  be  given  to  all  witnesses,  and  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  say  what  they  please  without  interruption,  so  long  as  they 
are  respectful  and  do  nothing  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  No  effort  is  made  on 
either  side  to  embarrass  the  witness.  No  advantage  is  sought  upon  mere  technicali- 
ties. The  purpose  of  this  joint  meeting  of  the  operators  and  the  miners  is  to  bring 
out  the  truth,  and  every  man  is  encouraged  to  speak  the  truth  with  perfect  freedom 
and  without  fear  of  any  consequences,  the  moral  support  of  both  organizations 
being  pledged  to  protect  him. 

Q.  Do  other  parties  than  those  interested  participate  in  these  conferences? — A. 
The  operators  directly  interested  and  the  miners  directly  interested  participate, 
and,  if  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  case,  witnesses  are  brought  from 
the  outside,  but  they  are  usually  witnesses  who  come  from  some  other  mine  or  oper- 
ators who  possibly  have  some  similar  conditions. 

Q.  Lawyers  or  other  parties  are  not  brought  into  these  conferences  f — A.  Lawyers 
are  never  brought  in. 

Q.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with  the  operators  and  the  miners f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  are  those  mines  being  worked  while  this  conference  is  in  ses- 
sion before  you  come  to  a  decision  f — A.  I  will  read  a  clause  from  the  State  agree- 
ment which  bears  on  this  subject,  and  which  answers  your  question,  I  believe. 

(Reading.) 

"13.  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  failure  to  agree 
between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the 
miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  a^nst  it;  and  in  the  case 
of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it— and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict;  and  should  they  fail  to 
adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in  writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned 
and  the  State  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment;  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue  at  work  pending  an 
investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner  above 
set  forth. 

''If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has  or 
has  not  been  taken  u))  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein,  and  such  action 
shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  imme- 
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diately  famish  a  man  or  men  to  take  snch  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate,  in 
order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  member 
or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or 
pit  committee  to  immediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in 
pursuance  hereof." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  you  are  yourself  a  coal  operator  or  repre- 
sent the  Coal  Operators'  Association  f — A.  I  represent  the  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  the  delegated  powers  f^om  the  Coal  Operators' 
Association  to  you  as  commissioner? — ^A.  Simply  to  use  m^  best  judgment  in  enforc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  interstate,  State,  district,  and  subdistrict  agreements,  and  to 
adjust  all  disputes  and  dilferences  that  arise  between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 
Only  the  question  of  labor  is  referred  to  me.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of  wages  or  conditions  of 
mining,  but  rather  simply  to  enforce  those  conditions  and  to  see  that  that  scale  of 
wages  is  paid  after  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  organizations. 

Q.  Your  decision  as  the  representative  of  the  operators  then  is  final f — A.  Yes; 
binding  on  the  operators. 

Q.  J^  any  appeals  being  taken  f — A.  There  have  been  no  appeals  taken,  but  dis- 
putes in  several  instances  have  been  referred  to  the  National  President  of  the 
M.  W.  U.  of  A.  and  to  me  for  adjustment.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  pos- 
sibly 200  cases  before  the  comniissiou.  In  3  of  those  cases  the  State  ofiBcials  and 
the  commissioner  could  not  agree.  The  decision  upon  these  was  referred  to  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America,  and  to  me, 
the  commissioner.  One  of  these  was  in  itself  trifling,  but  for  certain  reasons  the 
officials  of  the  State  organization  preferred  not  to  render  a  decision,  and  inasmach 
as  I  had  another  case  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Mitchell  they  agreed  to  refer  that 
one  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  to  me.  After  hearing  Mr.  Mitchell's  statement  of  the  case, 
I  consented,  under  certain  conditions,  to  his  decision,  and  that  decision  was  enforced. 

There  was  another  question  that  came  up,  in  regard  to  forcing  men  on  initial  con- 
struction work  into  the  union,  the  operators  claiming  that  the  scale  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  mining  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  construction  work  main- 
taining that  the  ftliners'  Union  nad  no  jurisdiction  over  such  employees.  Mr. 
Mitchell  preferred  not  to  render  a  decision  in  the  matter,  and  said  he  tnoughtit  was 
better  that  that  should  go  before  the  State  convention  and  let  the  organizations 
decide  it,  and  to  that  I  agreed.  So  the  demand  of  the  miners  with  reference  to 
forcing  men  on  construction  work  into  the  union  was  abandoned  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  State  convention  met  in  Springfield  last  March  the  coal  miners  and  oper- 
ators agreed  that  the  men  working  on  construction  work — on  new  work,  and  elab- 
orate reconstrnotiou  work — should  be  excluded  from  the  union.  So  that  matter  was 
ultimately  settled  as  was  desired  by  the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who,  if  anybody,  holds  equal  power  with  you  on  behalf 
of  the  m^iners  f — A.  The  president  and*  vice-president  of  the  State  organization  of  the 
mine  workers'  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  miners  of  Illinois  it  divided  up 
into  the  State  jurisdiction,  the  district  jurisdiction,  and  the  subdistrict  jurisdic- 
tion?—A    Yes. 

Q.  How  many  districts  in  the  State f — A.  We  have  nine  scale  districts.  The 
districts  are  divided  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  scale  of  wages  based  upon  the 
varying  conditions  of  mining.  That  is  to  say,  in  one  part  of  the  State  it  is  long 
wall,  and  in  another  part  or  the  State  it  is  room  and  pillar  work.  Then  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  the  seams  are  thick,  and  in  other  parts  they  are  thin,  and  the  scale 
of  wages  is  based  upon  the  competitive  conditions  and  the  mining  conditions. 

Q.  In  these  disputes  about  conditions  of  labor  and  about  wages  since  yon  have 
been  commissioner,  what  is  your  experience,  that  more  have  originated  from  the 
operators  or  from  the  miners  f — A.  The  200  complaints,  I  believe,  were  about  enqually 
divided,  although  in  the  adjustment  of  the  difi^erences  I  presume  that  possibly  ^ 
per  cent  were  decided  against  the  miners.  The  reason  for  that,  of  course,  will  be 
at  once  apparent  when  I  tell  you  that  the  miners  were  not  so  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  agreements,  and  they  had  so  many  local  organizations  that  local  demands 
would  be  made,  such  as  they  had  made  prior  to  the  interstate  movement;  the  pre- 
sumption on  their  part  was  that  what  they  had  done  before  they  could  continue  to 
do  even  after  this  movement  had  been  inaugurated. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  disputes  coming  from  that! — A.  The  complaints  of  the  mine-run 
system  are  frequently  due,  as  is  natural,  from  the  excessive  use  of  powder,  which, 
as  you  will  readily  understand,  shoots  the  coal  into  smaller  fragments  than  is  desir- 
able, thns  greatly  increasing  the  percentage  of  screenings.  There  has  also  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  load  rock,  slate  and  sulphur,  but  an  honest 
efibrt  i.s  beiu*::  made  by  the  miners'  officials  to  check  this,  iines,  suspensions  or  dis- 
charge being  the  penalty. 
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Q.  Fro'ti  yoiir  experience  woald  you  say  the  mD-of-mine  is  a  better  plan  than  .the 
Bortsen,  and  more  satisfactory  to  both  men  and  operators! — A.  I  would  say  the  ran- 
of-miue  systeoi  would  be  the  best  system  if  it  was  adopted  universally,  and  if  the  resalt, 
which  was  promised  by  the  mine" workers'  union  when  they  went  to  the  mine-run 
basis,  was  carried  out.  The  operators  were  assured  the  mine-run  system  would 
make  better  miners,  but  as  yet  this  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion whatever  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officials  to  carry  it  out,  but  up  to  this  time 
they  liave  simply  been  unable  to  do  it.  I  think  the  system,  in  itself,  is  designed  to 
maKe  better  miners,  but,  as  stated  before,  the  system  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

To  give  you  some  idea  generally  of  how  some  of  the  more  serious  questions  are 
settled  in  our  State,  one  of  the  three  cases  that  were  submitted  to  President  John 
Mitchell  and  to  me  jointly,  was  a  question  that  came  up  within  the  last  40  days  in  the 
Danville  district,  which  is  the  basing  district  for  Illinois.  The  question  in  dispute 
was  the  interpretation  of  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement.  It  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  yon  asked  in  regard  to  the  mine-run  system.  A  brief  history  of  the 
contention  in  the  State  convention  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  clause  16  of  the 
Illinois  State  agreement,  is  given  in  this  decision  rendered  by  President  Mitchell  and 
by  me  jointly.  The  question  under  discussion  was  as  to  what  constituted  ordinary 
and  what  constituted  ''extraordinary  conditions"  in  mining.  That  is  to  say,  how 
much  rock  was  it  necessary  for  the  miner  to  clean  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  return  for 
wage  which  was  paid  him  per  ton  under  the  mining  scale  of  that  district.  The 
miners  contended  that  '^  extraordinary  conditions ''meant  one  thing,  and  the  operators 
contended  that  it  meant  something  else.  The  operators  took  the  position  that  the 
purpose  of  inserting  that  sixteenth  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was  to  give  to  the 
operators  of  that  district  clean  coal,  for  which  they  really  paid  when  they  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  interstate  agreement. 

Q.  For  which  the  price  was  commensurate  f — A.  For  which  the  price  was  commen- 
surate. The  State  miners'  organization  and  the  operators  of  the  Danville  district 
failing  to  agree,  and  the  miners  refusing  to  go  to  work  under  the  internretatitm  of 
the  operators,  and  the  operators  refusing  to  start  up  their  mines  under  tne  interpre- 
tation of  the  miners,  a  deadlock  was  at  once  established  and  about  4,000  miners 
threatened  to  quit  work.  President  Bnssell  of  the  State  organization,  recognized 
that  the  situation  was  critical  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done,  finally  offered  a  resolution  in  the  joint  snbdistrict  convention  at  Danville,  on 
April  11,  as  follows: 

''lliat  the  questions  now  in  dispute  in  the  Danville  district,  namely,  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Springfield  aicreement  and  the 
method  of  shearing  the  entry  coal,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi  for  set- 
tlement, and  their  decision  shall  be  binding.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  resume  and 
continue  pending  the  settlement  under  the  agreement  of  1901  and  now  in  force.  In 
case  the  decision  is  against  the  operators,  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  work  done 
under  protest. 

**The  parties  herein  named  are  to  take  u)i  the  matter  and  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

''The  rock  down  in  the  places  at  the  resumption  of  work  is  to  be  cleaned  up  by 
the  operators." 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  i  repaired  to  the  Danville  dis- 
trict and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  4  of  the  10  mines  involved.  We  devoted 
3  days  to  this  work,  after  which  we  were  in  session  2  days  in  our  eflforts  to  reach  an 
agreement,  and  this  decision,  a  copy  of  which  I  wish  to  file,  is  the  result.  (See 
Exhibit  B.  p.  694.) 

The  decision  was  a  substantial  triumph  for  the  operators.  Although  the  miners  in 
the  Danyille  district  are  said  to  be  the  most  radical  in  the  State,  they  remained  at 
work  during  that  investigation,  and  after  the  decision  was  reached  they  continued 
at  work  and  are  at  work  to-day.    I  had  advices  of  that  fact  only  yesterday. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  a  short  time  ago  of  the  difficulty  of  the  mine  workers  understanding 
thase  agreements,  and  maintaining  old  privileges  and  old  rules.  Now,  by  that  do 
you  intend  to  criticize  the  intelligence  of  the  miner  or  do  yon  refer  to  the  lack  of 
means  of  information  of  the  miners  to  know  exactly  what  the  new  rules  aref — A. 
There  are  constantly  new  men  who  join  the  unions,  and,  of  course,  they  must  be 
educated.  There  are  constantly  changes  being  made  in  the  local  organizations  in 
the  district,  new  local  officers  are  elected,  and  very  often  they  are  elected  because 
they  have  made  promises  to  do  for  the  miners  what  their  predecessors  had  perhaps 
promised  to  do  and  found  they  could  not  do.  It  is  not  due  to  inherent  ignorance  of 
the  miners,  because  they  are  not  an  ignorant  set. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  in  the  mines  of  Illinois  f  -A.  I  can  not  say  definitely. 
I  oonld  obtain  the  information,  of  course,  but  I  haven't  it  at  hand.  In  parts  of  the 
northern  field  there  are  a  good  many  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles.  In  the 
south  there  are  quite  a  number  of  blacks,  American,  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  Knglish,  Sootch,  Americans,  and  Italians. 
But  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  miners  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  English-speaking 
people. 
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There  is,  of  coarse,  another  diffionlty  in  informing  the  men  of  the  exact  natare  of 
these  State  agreements.  In  the  first  place,  after  tne  agreement  is  made  (as  of  the 
first  of  April  always)  it  mast  be  translated  into  all  these  languages  spoken  at  the 
different  mines,  and  it  mast  be  explained  and  the  reasons  given  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  changes.  If  a  concession  was  made  to  the  operators,  of  coarse  it 
req aires  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  convince  the  miners  that 
after  all  it  was  for  the  best,  and  that,  whether  it  was  for  the  best  or  not,  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  dooe  under  the  circnmstances. 

Q.  Do  the  Mine  Workers  of  the  State  have  their  own  convention  at  Springfield  f — 
A.  They  have  their  own  convention.  That  convention  alwavs  occurs  before  the 
joint  convention,  just  as  the  national  organization  of  Mine  Workers  meets  before  the 
interstate  convention . 

Q.  In  the  operators'  conferences  or  in  their  convention  is  your  State  pretty  well 
represented  by  operators? — A.  Yes;  Illinois,  both  by  miners  and  operators,  is  always 
largely  represented  in  the  interstate  convention. 

Q.  Have  you  many  operators  in  Illinois  under  conflicting  interests  that  would 
cause  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  operators? — A.  Prior  to  the  interstate  move* 
ment  it  was  believed  that  there  were  conditions  that  prevented  harmony,  and  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  operators  in  one  part  of  the  State  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  operators  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  and  distrusted  them,  but  the  feeling  of 
distrust  has  now  passed  away,  and  all  the  operators  in  Illinois  know  each  other. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  these  conferences,  both  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  and 
on  the  part  of  the  operators,  had  beenconducivetoharmony  of  interests  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  State? — A.  They  have  been  a  tremendons 
advantage  both  to  the  operators  and  to  the  miners.  In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  differences  and  disputes  arising  between  employees  and  employers 
can  be  settled  amicably  if  theparties  in  dispute  will  only  consent  to  a  conference.  If 
they  will  only  get  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  they  can  usually  reach  an  agree- 
ment, and,  as  a  rule,  the  result  will  be  partly  a  compromise,  because  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  both  to  some  extent  right  and  to  some  extent  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Theretofore,  you  had  not  the  machinery  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes?— A.  That  is  it  precisely;  we  were  without  the  necessary  machinery  for  set- 
tling our  differences. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  of  all  the  years  previous  to  the  last  few  years? — A.  That  was 
true  until  1898,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  question  of  labor  has  been  taken  up  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  question,  it  was  true  until  the  past  year. 

Q.  Heretofore,  were  your  associations  opposed  to  organized  labor  ? — ^A.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  in  the  central  part  tbey  were  opposed  to  organized  labor; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  they  recognized  labor  at  an  earlier  date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Recognized  it  on  account  of  its  strength,  didn't  they? — 
A.  Yes;  it  was  not  a  voluntary  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  papers  on  any  features  of  these  Illinois  conferences  or  agree- 
ments that  you  desire  to  present? — A.  Yes ;  I  want  to  leave  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  interstate  convention,  which  will  give  you  some  iaea  of  how  thoroughly 
the  whole  question,  as  it  affects  these  four  States,  is  thrashed  out  by  these  interstate 
conventions.  Of  course,  they  never  agree  in  open  convention,  but  a  general  discus- 
sion is  carried  on  publicly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  sentiment  of  minoTs 
and  operators  to  the  end  that  the  differences  of  opinion  may  be  narrowed  down. 
Then  the  whole  question  in  dispute  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  or  as  to  conditions  of 
mining  is  referred  to  a  joint  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operat6r8 
from  each  State,  making  in  all  32  representatives  on  that  j oint  scale  committee.  That 
number  being  too  large,  the  matter  is  finally  referred  to  16  of  them,  and  after  the  16 
have  discussed  the  whole  question  pro  and  con  for  about  3  days  they  then  report  to 
the  joint  convention  progress  of  work.  The  joint  convention  very  promptly  refers 
the  matter  back  to  the  special  scale  committee  to  come  back  with  some  definite 
report.  We  have  held  these  interstate  conventions  since  1897,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  if  the  recognition  of  organized  labor  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  operator,  in  that  it  enables  one  operator  to  know  what 
another  operator  has  to  pay  for  the  mining  of  coal? — A.  I  believe  so;  a  decided 
advantage.  I  believe  it  distributes  more  equitably  the  trade  of  the  State  or  the 
trade  of  the  country  in  that  product. 

Q.  And  brings  stability  to  the  trade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  commission  of  which  you  are  a 
member  is  composed  of  two  persons? — A.  No.  This  commission  of  which  I  speak  is 
established  by  the  operators,  and  I  am  the  commissioner.  Now,  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  mentioned  the  president  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union,  representing  the 
miners,  and  myself  constituted  a  commission. 

Q.  I  notice  in  the  agreement  which  you  submitted,  it  was  signed  by  yourself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  as  commissioners. — A.  That  was  because  we  were  Joint  commissioners 
in  that  particular  case. 
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Now^  I  would  like  to  leave  also  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  convention 
of  the  coal  operators  of  the  State  for  the  present  year.  You  will  see  this  is  printed 
in  double  ooinmn  and  takes  up  252  closely  printed  pages.  The  Illinois  coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  in  their  recent  joint  convention  went  a  little  further  than  the  oper- 
ators and  miners  have  gone  before  in  the  joint  movement  and  have  printed  the  pro- 
ceedings in  full.  The  object  in  doing  so  was  that,  if  during  the  year  or  at  any  future 
time,  any  question  arose  as  to  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  any  particular  section 
or  clause  of  the  agreement  it  would  be  fully  explained  by  the  statements  of  some  coal 
operator  ur  coal  miner  who  had  participated  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  conferences. 

After  the  joint  interstate  convention  and  the  joint  State  conventions  have  been 
held,  then,  as  I  stated  before,  the  districts  and  subdistricts  meet  and  they  agree 
upon  conditions  of  mining  that  are  peculiar  either  to  some  one  or  two  mines  or  to 
some  special  district.  Now,  all  of  these  agreements  for  Illinois  are  embraced  in  1 
volume,  which  gives  the  joint  State  agreement,  the  Illinois  State  agreement,  and 
the  district  and  local  agreements.  Never  until  last  year  had  any  association  of  coal 
operators,  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  undertaken  to  publish  in  one  volume  all  these 
ditferent  agreements. 

Copies  of  these  agreements  are  very  generallv  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
We  furnish  them  to  all  the  operators,  to  all  the  superintendents  and  mine  mana- 
gers. We  furnish  them  also  to  all  the  leading  officials — State,  district,  and  local — 
of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union.  So  that  instead  of  referring  (as  was  the  case  formerly) 
to  a  typewritten  copy,  which  was  very  often  hidden  away  and  could  not  be  found, 
this  volume  is  always  available,  so  that  the  exact  nature  of  every  agreement  is 
readily  obtainable. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  The  scale  of  wages  and  everything  is  included  in  that? — 
A.  The  scale  of  wages  and  all  the  conditions  of  labor  are  set  forth  in  that  work. 

Q.  For  each  of  the  districts?— A.  Yes.  I  will  also  leave  with  yon  copies  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  yearbook  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association.^ 

Q.  I  think  possibly  I  can  illustrate  the  nature  of  our  work  so  as  to  give  yon  some 
idea  of  our  plan  Shortly  after  the  joint  convention  in  Illinois,  the  drivers  in  some 
of  the  districts  and  at  a  good  many  of  the  mines  were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages, 
and  work  was  stopped  because  oi  the  refusal  of  the  drivers  to  work  at  the  wages 
agreed  upon  in  the  joint  convention.  Now,  this  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  State 
agreement.  It  was,  however,  a  trouble  that  was  not  wholly  unexpected.  We  imme- 
diately advised  the  operators  throughout  the  districts  where  we  knew  that  trouble 
existea  to  inform  us  if  their  drivers  had  quit  work;  if  so,  for  what  cause?  if  they 
were  working,  was  it  at  the  scale?  if  not  at  the  scale,  what  price  were  they  paying? 
In  this  way  we  were  enabled  to  determine  exactly  how  far  the  operators  had  vio- 
lated their  agreement  and  how  far  the  miners  had  violated  their  agreement.  The 
operators'  and  miners'  organizations  hold  that  it  is  just  as  wrong  and  just  as  demoral- 
iKing  to  pay  more  than  the  agreed  price  as  it  is  to  pay  less  than  the  agreed  price. 
The  great  difficulty  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  interstate  movement  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  under  this  interstate  and  State  joint  movement  the  only  way 
that  peace  can  be  preserved  is  by  observing  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  pre- 
serving the  uniformity  for  which  we  have  been  contending. 

Then,  to  give  another  illustration,  an  operator  informs  us  that  a  demand  has  been 
made  by  the  miners  at  his  mine  for  something  that  is  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the 
agreements  and  had  never  been  provided  for.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity, 
we  immediately  proceed  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  to  every  operator  belonging  to 
the  association  to  ascertain  what  custom  or  practice  has  prevailed  at  the  particular 
mine.  When  this  information  is  received  we  know  precisely  what  to  do.  Weave 
able  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  and  to  give  them  an  accurate 
and  truthful  statement  of  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  some  agreement  is  imme- 
diately reached  as  to  what  should  be  done  at  that  particular  mine  or  what  practice 
shoula  prevail  at  all  the  mines.  This  is  done  not  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is 
done  in  all  cases  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity.  Therefore  the  records  and  files  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  after  a  lapse  of  2  or  3  years,  will  be  ver^*^ 
valuable  because  they  will  cover  nearly  every  question  that  could  possibly  come 
up  in  a  dispute. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Krnmedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  railroads  in  Illinois 
that  stand  in  the  light  of  operators  or  owners  of  mines,  and  that  take  part  by  rep- 
resentatives in  these  conferences? — A.  No;  if  any  railroad  company  has  ever  taken 
Eart  in  any  of  the  conferences  in  the  joint  meeting  of  miners  and  operators  the  fact 
as  never  been  made  known. 

Q.  Are  there  any  railroads  that  own  mines  in  the  State  of  Illinois? — A.  There  are 
no  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  admit  owning  any  coal  mines.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  any  of  the  railroads  own  any  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  this  interstate  movement  have  anything  to  do  with 
fixing  the  price  of  ooal?— A.  Nothing  whatever. 


*  All  the  docnzDonts  referred  to  lure  on  file  with  the  oommiasion. 
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Q.  Has  its  effect  generally  been  to  raise  wages  or  to  depress  themf — A.  It  has 
been  to  raise  wages. 

Q.  Does  not  that  have  its  bearing  on  the  price  of  coal t— A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Has  coal  increased  in  price  appreciably  since  this  movement  was  entered  into  f — 
A.  At  some  points  coal  was  abnormally  low,  perhaps;  at  other  points  it  was  abnor- 
mally high.  The  system  has  had  rather  a  leveling  tendency,  in  my  opinion.  By  a 
more  eqnitable  distribution  of  the  trade  in  coal  it  has  had  the  effect  of  possibly 
sustaining  prices  without  sustaining  them  artificially. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  called  it  a  trust  f — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  wages  for  the  season 
of  1901  over  wages  paid  in  1900 f — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  advance  in  1900  over  the  wages  previously  paidf — A.  There  was 
an  advance  in  1900  of  ft'om  7  to  11  cents  a  ton  in  the  mining  scale  and  from  20  to  25 

Ser  cent  in  the  wages  for  what  is  known  as  day  men ;  that  is,  men  who  work  by  the 
ay. 

Q.  I  saw  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
organization,  that  this  increase  for  the  region  covered  by  your  agreement  amounted 
to  about  $20,000,000  in  the  year.  Would  you  think  that  a  fair  statementf—A.  Well, 
for  a  yearf 

Q.  For  the  year  1900 f — A.  The  aggregate  product  in  those  four  States  was  about 
270,000,000  tons.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  advance  was  25  per  cent,  tak- 
ing the  mining  scale  and  the  day- wage  scale.  Of  course  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  MitchelPs  statement  oonld  be  easily  tested.  I 
would  say  that  $20,<3O0,000  seems  possibly  a  little  bit  high,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  very  far  from  that. 

Q.  Approximately,  it  was  thatf — A.  Yes.  An  advance  was  obtained  also  2  years 
prior  to  1900.  From  1897  a  material  advance  was  obtained  in  1898,  and  then  an 
advance  in  1900;  no  advance  in  1901. 

Q.  Was  not  the  advance  of  1898,  however,  a  restoration  of  the  previous  reduction  f — 
A.  Well,  of  course  it  was  the  result  of  the  strike  that  had  taken  place — ^the  strike  of 
1897. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  these  conferences  has  been  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  between  the  operators  and  the  menf — A.  Very  much  better. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  feeling  in  that  section  covered  by  the  four  States  is  a  result 
of  this  coming  together  f — A.  ft  is.  I  can  speak  with  contidence  of  Illinois.  I  know 
that  the  relations  are  far  more  cordial  than  they  have  been  at  any  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  the  number  of  operatives  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  system  in  the  four  States? — A.  About  175,000. 

Q.  Ir  that  number  greater  at  the  present  time  than  during  1897  f — A.  Well,  slightly. 

Q.  Is  it  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1895 f — A.  Greater  than  in  1895,  yes;  some 
greater  than  in  1897,  but  exactly  how  much  1  am  not  able  to  tell. 

Q.  Has  machinery  to  any  great  extent  been  introduced  in  the  mining  of  coal  in 
these  4  States  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  machines  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  employed? — A.  Where  they  have  been  able  to  operate 
them  successfully  of  course  it  has  hisid  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  or  men. 
In  Illinois  the  operation  of  machines  has  not  been  very  successful,  so  far  as  opera- 
tors are  concerned,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  miners  to  the  machines.  They 
insist  on  pick  mining,  claiming  that  they  can  make  better  wages  even  with  the 
reduced  differential  in  that  State. 

Q.  Has  the  thickness  of  the  vein  anything  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  machines? — 
A.  The  thicker  the  veins  the  more  successfully  the  machines  work.  Now,  in  the 
northern  section  of  Illinois  they  use  no  machines  at  all,  but  they  are  used  in  the 
southern  and  central  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Has  this  agreement  between  operatives  and  operators  had  any  effect  upon  the 
number  of  days  work  in  the  year  secured  by  the  operatives? — A.  It  has  not  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  but  what  its  effect  has  been  in  other  States  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  days  work  the  men  are  employed  is  greater 
than  it  was  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  due  possibly  to  the  increase A.  (Interrupting.)  Expansion 

and  improvement  of  trade ;  yes. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  state  something  abont  the  ag^ement  under  which  you  work. 
Let  me  see  if  I  nnderstand  that  agreement.  As  I  understand  it  you,  as  representing 
the  employers,  are  given  fhll  authority  to  arbitrate  any  difficulty  that  may  arise? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  yon  meet  in  that  arbitration  some  representative  of  the  workingmen  at 
the  head  of  the  organization,  or  someone  in  the  locality  where  that  work  is  located, 
and  that  you  as  representative  of  the  employers  and  the  representative  of  the 
employees  come  together,  and  if  you  two  agree  that  is  the  final  settlement? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  final. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KENinsDY.)  I  shonld  like  to  ask  yon  if  the  influence  of  these  tkf;ree- 
ments  has  spread  into  the  States  of  loinra,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  to 
any  extent  t-~ A.  It  has.  Kentucky  hafi  adopted  almost  verbatim  the  lang^uage  of 
our  State  agreements.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  also  patterned  after  our  agreement 
of  1900. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating  why  the  operators  were 
unwilling  to  admit  Iowa  and  Michigan  into  the  convention  f — A.  I  nave  not  any 
objection.  The  objection  comes  chiefly,  of  course,  from  the  East.  If  Iowa  and 
Michigan  were  admitted  it  might  possibly  mean  that  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio's  influ- 
ence in  the  interstate  movement  would  not  be  bo  well  balanced  with  the  West  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  contention  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  has  been  from  the  start  that 
no  other  State  should  be  admitted  into  the  interstate  movement  until  West  Virginia 
was  brought  in.  That  yon  will  And  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  the  interstate  convention  which  was  held  at  Columbus  in  January. 

Q.  Is  there  any  movement  under  way  toward  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields,  either  on  the  part  of  operators  or  on  the  part  of  the  men 
employed,  so  far  as  you  knowf — A.  The  miners'  organization  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  miners  of  that  State  into  the  organization,  but  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  jndge  from 
the  discussion  at  Columbus  the  success  so  far  has  not  been  very  great.  No  effort,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  made  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  bring  West  Virginia 
into  the  movement,  save  the  eflbrt  made  by  them  in  the  inter  state  conventions. 

Q.  The  product  of  West  Virginia  comes  in  direct  competition  with  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio f— A.  Yes;  and  also  with  that  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Q.  So  much  so  as  Pennsylvania f — ^A.  Not  so  much  so,  but  it  coQies  largely  into 
competition.  West  Virginia  coal  is  sold  to  a  very  large  extent  now  in  the  Chicago 
market,  and  the  Chicago  market  formerly  was  the  chief  distributing  point  for 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  as  to  the  competition  at  the  seaboard  f — ^A.  As  to  the  com- 
petition at  the  seaboard  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  I  imagine,  of  course,  that  the 
competition  as  between  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  is  very  sharp,  but 
as  to  the  competition  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  with  West  Virginia  at  the  seaboard  I 
am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  operators  as  well  as  the  men  to  have 
West' Virginia  brought  into  the  agreements,  then,  would  it  notf — A.  I  shonld  not 
care  to  express  myself  on  that  subject,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  subject  to  make  my  opinion  worth  anything. 
Besides,  it  might  be  a  little  embarrassing  for  me  as  representative  of  the  operators 
of  one  State.    It  might  appear  that  I  was  criticising  the  operators  in  another  State. 

Q.  I  might  ask  the  question  more  with  reference  to  tne  sentiment  among  the 
people  whom  you  represent  toward  such  a  union  of  interest. — A.  The  operators  of 
the  West  would  be*  very  glad  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  movement. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out. — A.  Yes;  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
an  operator  in  Pennsylvania  exactly  what  I  think  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  appear  as  criticising  the  course  they  pursue  and  the  stand  they 
take. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  the  cheaper  labor  cost  in  West  Virginia  that  enables 
the  operators  to  send  their  coal  to  Illinois  in  competition  with  that  of  Illinois  t— A. 
That  IS  the  contention. 

Q.  That  is  one  very  strong  reason  why  the  operators  in  these  Western  States  would 
like  to  see  West  Virginia  in  the  agreement  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  colds f — A.  Yes;  but  the  scale  of  wages  is  always  fixed  differentially,  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  coal  there  is  a  difference  in  the  mining  scale. 
For  example,  the  rate  is  much  higher  for  the  thin  veins  than  the  thick  veins,  although 
it  is  fixed  on  a  competitive  basis ;  i  t  is  not  fixed  at  all  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
men,  because  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  if  a  man  averaged  $2.25  or  $2..50  a 
day  he  would  be  making  a  fair  average,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  veins  are  thick,  the  men  of  course  could  earn  much  larger  wages,  provided  they 
worked  as  regularly  as  in  the  northern  field. 

Q.  My  c^uestion  did  not  have  reference  to  the  thinness  or  the  thickness  of  the  veins 
or  to  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  can  be  mined  in  either,  but  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  for  certain  uses.  For  example,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  the 
West  Virginia  coal  is  more  on  the  cannel  order,  and  is  used  for  household  use  in  pref- 
erence to  the  soft  coal  of  Illinois? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  class  of  coal  to  which  you  refer  is  one  that  comes  in  competition 
with  the  Illinois  coal.  The  coal  that  is  used  for  steam  purposes  oomes  in  competition 
with  Illinois  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Bo  your  people  understand  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  giving  abnormally  low  rates  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  coal  into  the 
Chicago  marketsT — ^A.  It  may  be  known,  of  course,  to  the  operators,  bat,  as  I  said 
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before,  the  aueation  of  the  price  of  coal  is  something  about  which  I  do  not  concern 
myself  at  all.  I  purposely  avoid  having  any  part  either  in  the  fixing  of  the  scale  of 
wages  or  in  determining  the  selling  price,  becanse  1  think  that  if  I  shonld  take  any 
pai%  in  the  matter  in  establishing  the  scale  of  wages  and  mining  conditions  or  the 
selling  price  it  -would  be  more  difficult  for  roe  to  deal  jnstly  and  fairly  when  a  dis- 

Sute  arises  between  the  operators  and  miners.     It  is  distinctly  understood  in  our 
tate  organization  that  the  association  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
selling  part  of  the  bnsinoHS. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  a  while  ago  I  believe  it  was  not  plain  from  yonr  state- 
ment that  the  increased  wages  of  the  miners  were  pot  upon  the  consumer  in  the 
increase  in  tlie  price  of  coal.  Other  witnesses  at  Chicago  on  this  same  subject 
undoubtedly  said  that  that  is  where  increased  wages  are  put. — A.  It  is  possible  they 
are  right.  The  advance,  however,  is  not  appreciable,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  an 
advance  taking  place  possibly  in  every  other  commodity.  The  cost  of  living  is 
higher.  There  is  not  an  article  a  miner  buys,  or  anyone  else,  that  does  not  cost 
more  money  than  it  cost  before  the  advance  in  wages  to  which  you  refer.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  joint  agreement,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  act  in  any  way  as  a  tax 
upon  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  condition  of  trade  more  stable,  it 
establishes  a  fairer  scale  of  wages,  and  it  insures  to  the  different  operators  greater 
safety  in  their  business.  They  are  enabled  to  operate  the  mines  a  greater  number  of 
days,  and  that  gives  to  the  miners  steadier  work  and  so  increases  the  volume  of 
bnsinesB  of  the  country.  In  every  way  the  system  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  help  to 
the  public,  because  upon  the  steady  employment  and  upon  the  fair  wages  of  the 
masses  depends  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  is  the  expense  of  this  commission  of  yours  met f — 
A.  An  assessment  is  levied  upon  the  tonnage  of  every  mine  in  the  State  belong^g 
to  the  association — so  much  for  every  thousand  tons. 

Q.  What  contribution  comes  from  the  workmen f — A,  None  whatever.  They  ana- 
tain  their  own  organization. 

Q.  You  have  submitted  here  various  printed  documents.  Are  these  supplied  by 
your  association  f — A.  These  are  supplied  by  our  association  exclusively. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  for  by  your  association f — A.  Yes;  they  are  paid  for  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  1*  arquhar.)  You  have  taken  quite  an  interest  and  have  been  person- 
ally present  at  quite  a  number  of  conferences  here  in  respect  to  arbitration,  State 
and  national.  What  have  yon  to  say  as  to  any  proposition  that  would  lead  to  what 
you  would  call  national  arbitration,  as  far  as  all  manufacturing  and  productive  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  concerned? — A.  Whatever  form  of  arbitration  or  conciliation 
we  may  adopt,  it  should  be  purely  voluntary.  It  should  be  arbitration  or  concilia- 
tion within  the  respective  industries  involved.  I  have  made  a  few  notes  on  that 
particular  phase  of  the  subject  which,  maybe,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  read. 

(Reading:) 

**Need  of  a  national  organization. — We  have  reached  a  period  in  industrial  evolu- 
tion where  men  on  both  the  employer  and  the  labor  side  are  looking  for  points  of 
agreement  instead  of  looking,  as  was  once  the  case,  for  differences.  Under  the  old 
dispensation  it  was  strife  and  war  and  injustice;  under  the  new  dispensation  it  can 
and  will  be  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice. 

"Not  only  we  here  in  our  own  land,  but  men  all  over  the  world,  are  looking  for 
some  way  to  remove  the  costly  and  annoying  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employee.  We  believe  that  plan  will  be  found  in  our  country,  and  it  will  be  a 
simple,  just,  and  effective  plan.  Conciliation,  mediation,  or  arbitration  should  be 
sought,  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  before  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  not  afterwards. 
An  earnest  effort  should  always  be  made  to  settle  differences  and  disputes  as  near 
their  source  as  possible,  and  at  once,  before  calling  in  outside  help.  The  prosperity 
of  our  nation  is  built  upon  steady  and  profitable  employment  for  the  toiling  masses. 
It  is  therefore  a  mutual  benefit  to  employer  and  employee  that  wages  are  fair, 
employment  steady,  and  conditions  of  life  agreeable.  There  should  be  and  there  is 
no  objection  from  intelligent  sources  to-day,  we  believe,  to  paying  for  the  best 
service  of  which  the  laborer  is  capable  the  maximum  of  wages,  for  in  no  other  way 
IB  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  so  legitimately,  so  securely,  and  so  fairly 
increased. 

<*  Differences  do  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  because  this  principle  is  disputed,  but  because 
employer  and  employee  too  often  go  about  the  work  in  a  bungling  and  blundering 
way. 

"By  organization  we  must  secure  the  services  of  men  of  experience,  courage,  and 
enthusiasm  to  study  the  needs  of  our  times  and  to  determine  the  remedy  which 
must  be  supplied  for  the  conflicts  of  laborers  and  employees  best  suited  to  different 
industries  and  for  varying  conditions.  This  work,  in  fact,  must  be  delegated  to  a 
body  of  men  trained  to  deal  with  it,  for  they  must  do  what  neither  the  busy  Ameri- 
can business  man  nor  the  workiugmau  has  the  time  to  do  himself. 
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**  How  to  prevent  strikes  and  lookouis. — 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  laborers  have  organized 
the  organization  of  the  employer  class  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  Thus,  two  great  bodies  being  equally  matched  will  respect  each  other  for 
reasons  that  must  be  apparent.  They  will  be  forced  to  maintain  pleasant  business 
relations  and  to  adopt  concilatory  methods  in  the  treatment  of  all  such  differences 
and  disputes  as  may  arise. 

''  2.  The  several  great  industries  of  the  country  should  organize  to  promote  general 
plans  for  each  industry  where  their  interests  are  common.  Then,  ii,  as  in  the  coal 
trade,  the  interests  are  too  vast  to  admit  of  control  by  a  single  commission,  then 
these  interests  should  be  subdivided  and  commissions  established  capable  of  giviufip 
thein  proper  supervision,  it  being  important  that  differences  and  disputes  are  settled 
as  near  their  source  as  possible. 

"3.  Trade  agreements  between  these  organizations  in  the  respective  industries 
for  fixed  periods  of  time,  say  for  one  or  two  years,  will  prove^  as  they  have  proven 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  a  mighty  agency  in  promoting  industrial  peace. 
Even  where  the  employers  have  not  properly  organized  themselves  into  active  work- 
ing bodies,  this  system  of  trade  agreements  has  proven  a  great  benefit  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

^' But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  organizations  should  deal  with  the 
labor  question  and  with  no  other.  To  undertake  to  regelate  prices  of  the  different 
products  of  industry  would  be  destruction  to  the  system." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  various  conferences  in  reference  to  arbitration  and 
conciliation  were  originated  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago? — A.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on  December 
the  17th  and  18th  of  last  year  and  in  that  the  representatives  of  the  employer  and 
employee  class  participated.  They  were  in  practical  accord  upon  the  one  general 
idea  that  some  plan  of  conciliation  rather  than  arbitration  was  necessary,  that  it 
should  be  some  simple  plan,  and  that  it  shonld  be  a  purely  business  plan.  The 
universal  sentiment  at  that  conference  was  that  conciliation  or  arbitration  should 
always  precede  and  not  follow  a  strike  or  lockout.  The  idea  was  indorsed  that  has 
been  promulgated  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  pending  every  investigation  the  men 
and  works  shall  continue  in  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  conciliation  should  precede  and  not  follow f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  it  fails  to  precede  ma^  it  not  follow  f — A.  Certainly ;  but  it  is  much  prefer- 
able, much  easier  to  settle  a  difficulty  that  has  not  already  resulted  in  open  oonfiict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  those  who  participated  in  the  original  conference  how 
many  additions  did  you  find  at  the  New  York  conference  f — A.  That  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  but  we  found  at  the  conference  at  Chicago  quite  a  number  of  men, 
prominent  both  in  the  industries  of  the  country  and  in  labor  circles,  that  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference  at  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  But  you  found  more  in  New  York  than  in  Chicago. — ^A. 
Yes;  there  were  men  present  at  New  York  who  were  not  present  at  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  very  distinctly  in  your  paper  and  remarks  there 
that  you  believe  it  is  trade  conciliation  and  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  conference  taken  a  step  beyond  that  in  reaching  toward  compulsory 
arbitration? — A.  It  has  opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  Opposed  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ypu  have  quite  an  experience  in  coal  mining,  do  you  think  it  is  the  natural 
way  for  these  matters  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  to  be  entirely  in  the  trade  affected 
and  the  persons  aflfected? — A.  To  mo  it  seems  natural  and  best. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  look  with  much  favor  on  State  boards  of  arbitration  made  up  of 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  trade  conditions  or  the  technicality  of  the  business  ? — 
A.  I  do  not.  In  the  first  place,  unless  under  State  arbitration  the  decrees  of  the 
board  can  be  enforced  they  are  practically  of  no  value.  They  are  not  respected  as 
arbitration  is  respected  where  it  has  been  rendered  by  individuals  who  are  unofficial, 
who  do  not  act  in  any  official  capacity,  but  who  understand  the  industry  involved 
and  its  conditions.  Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Illinois.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  referred  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration.  They 
have  endeavored  to  exercise,  and  have  exercised  their  influence  for  conciliation,  but 
if,  for  example,  a  coal  operator  was  willing  to  submit  a  case  for  arbitration,  a  miner 
would  not,  and  if  a  miner  wanted  to  refer  a  case  to  that  board  for  arbitration,  the 
operator  would  not.  I  do  not  intend  this  as  any  reflection  upon  the  present  board. 
My  criticism  is  upon  the  system  itself. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  on  a  trade  basis — the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  eto.^onld  your  unfortunate  building  strike  have  occurred  in 
Chicago  if  that  had  been  the  means  of  settling  these  troubles? — A.  I  think  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  national  organization  that  will  take  in  hand  this 
whole  question  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  Not  that  this  national  organization 
will  arbitrate,  always  arbitrate  or  conoiliate,  but  it  will  bring  together  the  leaders  of 
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thon^ht  on  the  side  of  labor  and  on  the  employers'  side,  and  they  could  an^ree  npon 
certain  fixed  principles  that  when  once  established  by  the  leaders  will  be  consented 
to  by  those  wno  follow.  Now,  simply  to  give  yon  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
the  disposition  of  labor  leaders  a  year  ago  was  to  encourage  the  sympathetic  atrike. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  reputable  leader  of  labor  in  the  United  States  to-day 
who  is  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  because  it  imme- 
diately invalidates  these  agreements  that  are  entered  into  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  If,  for  example,  in  the  coal  trade,  the  operators  and  the  miners  made 
an  agreement,  and  the  carpenters  in  an  adjoining  town  were  on  a  strike,  under  the 
old  system  of  sympathetic  strike,  there  would  be  no  gain  at  all  by  the  operator  and 
miner  entering  into  an  agreement,  because  the  fact  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  a 
diiference  or  dispute  with  his  employer  would  immediately  render  void  the  agree- 
ment in  another  industry,  where  all  conditious  are  perfectly  satisfactory.  Then,  too, 
it  eeems  to  me,  that  a  national  organisation  of  that  sort  would  have  the  effect  of 
determining  what  class  of  labor  shall  be  allotted  to  these  respective  organizations. 
For  example,  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  for  a  number  of  years  has  endeavored  to 
bring  Into  their  organization  every  man  working  in  or  about  a  mine.  They  have 
endeavored  to  bring  in  all  the  men  employed  on  construction  work,  and  to  bring  in 
the  watchmen  and  hoisting  engineers.  Now,  the  watchman  is  and  should  be  strictly 
a  company  man;  the  hoisting  ennneers  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  Then 
the  hoisting  engineers  have  a  different  class  of  labor  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  men  pertbrmed  in  the  mine.  They  are  more  representative  of  the  direct  inter- 
ests of  the  company;  they  have  so  much  more  on  their  shoulders;  their  responsi- 
bility is  so  much  greater  that  they  ought  not  to  be  merged  with  an  organization 
where  they  are  possibly  outnumbered  1%  or  200  to  1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  consider  a  situation  where 
one  side  or  the  other  desires  to  have  an  investigation  leading  to  conciliation,  possi- 
bly to  arbitration,  and  the  other  side  refuses  to  permit  snch  a  thing f  For  instance, 
on  a  great  line  of  railway,  on  a  line  of  street  railway  the  men  have  a  grievance,  or 
think  thev  have — the  result  is  the  same  to  them  whether  it  is  real  or  &ncied — and 
they  ask  tnat  that  grievance  be  investigated,  and  the  request  is  peremptorily  refused 
by  the  corporation.  How  would  you  reach  a  case  like  that  unless  yon  had  some  law 
that  would  compel  the  inception  of  conciliation  f— A.  I  think  public  opinion  is 
sufficiently  potent  to  accomplish  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  sof— A.  I  think  so.  Of  course  the  St.  Louis  strike  wore  itself  out, 
but  in  the  Albany  street  railway  strike  now  in  progress,  very  likely  public  sentiment 
will  force  both  sides  to  consent  to  conciliation  or  arbitration  of  some  kind. 

Q.  But  you  have  already  cited  the  St.  Louis  strike,  where  public  sentiment  was 
certainly  m  favor  of  the  men  and  yet  the  companies  refased  to  arbitrate  even  to  the 
last,  and  the  strike  was  a  failure.  Why  could  there  not  besoms  power,  not  to  com- 
pel arbitration,  but  to  compel  the  inception  of  the  conciliation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute! — A.  No  doubt  there  shonld 
be  some  way  of  instituting  the  inaniry,  but  to  compel  arbitration 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  now  in  the  quasi 
public  corporations f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  there  are  three  sides  to  the  dispute,  the  men  employed,  the  people  who 
euiplov,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  only  recourse  now  is  to  strike,  if  one  side  or 
the  other  refuses  to  conciliate? — A.  I  take  it  that  some  law  will  be  necessary  where 
corporations  are  concerned  which  have  public  functions  to  perlbrm,  for  ins|ituting 
inquiry  into  the  cause. 

Q.  You  see  no  harm,  then,  in  a  law  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  would  not  favor  a  law  that  would  compel  arbitration  f — A.  No. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  draw  that  distinction,  that  is  allf— A.  I  see. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  The  matter  you  are  just  discussing  rests  on  this  fact,  that 
as  a  general  thing  the  employers  of  labor  will  not  recognize  the  unions  or  organized 
bodies  of  men.  Don*t  you  find  that  is  your  greatest  trouble  in  getting  these  agree- 
ments, the  nonrecognition  of  organized  labor  in  making  agreementsf — A.  That  is 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  organization  of  the  employer  class,  because  a 
large  percentage  of  the  employers  of  labor  are  not  willing  to  recognize  organized 
labor. 

Q.  And  yet,  don't  you  think  there  are  some  business  reasons  why  the  operators  of 
great  plants  or  industries  feel  a  disinclination  to  make  the  agreements  because  the 
markets  of  various  zones,  of  different  geographical  sections,  are  so  dissimilar  that 
anything  like  a  uniform  scale  would  work  harm  to  the  community f — A.  Undoubt- 
edly. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  among  capitalists  themselves,  the  owners  of  great 
industries,  in  stove  manfacturing,  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  have  so  many 
troubles  among  themselves  as  owners  of  great  plants  and  sellers  of  commodities  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  reach  an  arrnngement  with  the  working  menf — A« 
Yes;  but  in  the  industry  to  which  you  refer,  the  stove  industry,  they  have  an 
organization  of  the  employer  class. 
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Q.  But  before  they  had  it  they  had  many  strikes? — A.  They  came  with  painful 
frequency. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trade  in  the  United  States  that  had  as  many  strikes  as  the  store 
moldersf — A.  None:  that  is  true;  they  were  very  disastrous. 

Q.  But  does  not  tnat  enter  a  good  deal  into  the  difficulty  of  making  your  arrange- 
ments that  you  can  not  get  the  operators  or  the  owners  to  agree  even  among  themselves 
heforethey  agree  with  the  operatives? — A.  Yes;  for  example,  in  the  coal  industry 
the  operators  have  not  always  agreed  among  themselves. 

Q.  Is  not  the  matter  of  self-interest  among  employers,  independent  of  this  non- 
recognition  of  organized  labor,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  getting  your  agree- 
ments that  you  are  looking  for  through  yonrnational  organization  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  together  and  discussing  these  things  that 
will  ultimately  clear  the  ground  for  the  agreement  between  the  workiugman  and 
the  capitalist? — A.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  After  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  intelligence  and  calmness  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will 
right  themselves,  and,  as  I  said  before,  some  simple  and  eft'ective  plan  will  be  found. 
Now,  nd  plan  will  be  found  that  is  applicable  alike  to  all  industries  or  to  all  sections, 
but  some  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  by  the  employers  of  labor  and  by  organ- 
ized labor  jointly  that  will  have  the  effect  which  we  desire. 

There  is  one  thing  I  neglected  to  say  in  speaking  of  the  Illinois  plan  which  per- 
haps I  had  better  submit  now.  That  is  this,  that  the  last  clause  of  the  existing 
agreement  provides— and  we  found  that  this  had  a  very  wholesome  effect — that 
''There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not  specifically  set  forth  in  this 
agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  joint  subdistrict  meetings  held  prior  to  Maj  1, 
1901.  Where  no  subdistricts  exist  local  grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  State  execntive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested.'^ 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  A. 

Jllinois  (igreement  as  to  mining  prices  and  conditions  for  the  scale  year  ending  March  SI, 
1902 f  between  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association  and  United  Mine  Workers  oj 
JllinoU. 

AGREEMBNT. 

Whereas  a  contract  between  the  operators  of  the  competitive  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
been  entered  into  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  9,  1901,  bv  which  the 
present  scale  of  prices  at  the  basic  points  as  fixed  by  the  agreement  made  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  February  2,  1900,  is  continued  in  force  and  e£^ct  for  1  year  from  April 
1,  1901,  to  March  31^  1902,  inclusive;  and 

Whereas  this  contract  fixes  the  pick  mining  price  of  bituminous  mine-run  coal  at 
Danville  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.    Therefore  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  the  prices  for  pick-mined  coal  throughout  the  State  for  1  year 
beginning  April  1, 1901,  shall  be  as  follows: 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

CODtS. 

Streator,  Clarke  City,  and  associated  mines,  including  Toluca  thick  vein 58 

Third  vein  and  associated  mines,  inclndin|;  24  inches  of  brushing 76 

Wilmington  and  associated  mines,  including  Bloomington  thin  vein,  including 

brushing 81 

Bloomington  thick  vein 71 

Pontiac,  including  24  inches  of  brushing 81 

Pontiac  top  vein 58 

Cardiff  long  wall 81 

Note.— An  additional  10  cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid  in  all  such  places  where 
the  weight  does  not  force  the  mining,  until  July  1,  1901.  In  otner  respects, 
Wilmington  conditions  shall  prevail. 

Marseilles  and  Seneca:  Price  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Justi  and  Russell  and 
become  a  part  of  this  contract. 

MECOND  DISTRICT. 

Danville,  Westville,  Grape  C'rcnk,  and  associated  mines  in  Vermilion  County. .      49 

772a H 
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THIRD  PWTRICT.  CftllU 


Sprinffiield  and  associated  mines 49. 7 

Lincoln  and  Niautic 53 

Colfax 53 

FODRTU  UI8TBICT. 

Mines  on  C.  and  A.  south  of  Springfield,  to  and  including  Carlinville;  including 
TaylorviUe,  Pana,  Litchfield,  Hillsboro, Witt  (Paisley),  Divemon,  and  Pawnee.  49 

Note. — The  foregoing  scale,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Pana  mines,  is  effect- 
ive subject  to  modification  by  joint  action  of  the  State  executive  boards  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators' Association.  A  joint 
commission,  consisting  of  three  men  to  be  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  and  three  men  appointed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  shall 
convene  at  Pana  prior  to  April  I,  1901,  and  shall  give  a  full  hearing  to  all  par- 
ties in  interest,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  shall  report  their  findings 
and  recommendations,  upon  which  there  shall  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  two  associations  and  suitable  action  taken  based  upon 
such  findings  and  recommendations :  Provided,  that  in  case  no  change  is  jointly 
agreed  open  by  the  executive  committees  of  both  associptions  the  Pana  scale  as 
herein  fixed  shall  be  effective  for  the  scale  year. 

Assumption  long  wall,  under  regulations  of  third-vein  field 65^ 

Moweaqua,  room  and  pillar 53 

Mount  Pulaski,  room  and  pillar 66 

Decatur,  present  conditions 64 

FIFTH  DISTBICT. 

Glen  Carbon,  Belleville,  and  associated  mines,  to  and  including  Pinoknevville, 

Willisville,  and  Nashville ' 49 

Coal  5  feet  and  under 54 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Dn  Quoin,  Odin,  Sandoval,  Oentralia,  and  associated  mines 45 

Salem  and  Kinmundy 50 

Kinmundy,  long  wall,  under  third- vein  regulations 65 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Mount  Vernon 50 

Jackson  County 45 

(All  coal  5  feet  and  under  5  cents  extra.  Price  for  lower  bench  coal  to  be 
adjusted  by  Messrs.  Justi  and  Russell  and  become  a  part  of  this  contract.) 

Saline  County 45 

Williamson  County 42 

Gallatin  County  (price  to  be  determined  by  Thomas  Jeremiah  and  T.  J.  Arm- 
strong, and  become  a  part  of  this  contract). 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Fnlton  and  Peoria  counties,  thin  or  lower  vein  (third- vein  conditions) 76 

Fulton  and  Peoria  counties,  No.  5  vein 56 

Astoria,  No.  5  vein  (Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions) 56 

Pekin  (price  of  60  cents  per  ton  with  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  conditions  to 
be  in  force  for  90  days  from  April  1,  1901,  during  which  time  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  to  determine  cost  of  removing  dirt,  etc.  Should  this  rate  be  found  to 
work  a  hardship  it  shall  be  readjusted;  if  it  transpires  that  it  is  equitable  it 
shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement). 

Gilchrist  and  Wanlock 60 

Cable,  Sherrard,  and  Blossomburg  (price  to  be  determined  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  President  RuBsell  and  two  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  Commissioner  Justi  and  two  operators,  and  become  a  part  of  this 
contract). 

Kewanee  and  Etherlv  (price  to  be  determined  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Justi,  and 
become  a  part  of  tlfiis  contract). 
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NINTH  DI8TBICT. 

Cents. 
Moant  Olive,  Staunton,  Gillespie,  Clyde,  Sorento,  and  Coffeen,  and  mines  on  the 

Yandalia  line  as  far  east  as  and  including  Smithboro,  and  on  the  B.  and  O. 

S.-W.  as  far  east  as  Breeee 49 

Coal  5  feet  andnnder 54 

Deficient  work  at  Smithboro  to  be  referred  back  for  local  settlement. 

First.  The  Colnmbns  convention  having  adopted  the  mining  and  underground  day- 
labor  scale  in  efi^ect  April  1, 1900,  as  the  scale  for  the  year  beginning  April  1, 1901, 
no  changes  or  condLtions  shall  be  imposed  in  the  Illinois  scale  for  the  coming  year 
that  increase  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  any  district  in  the  State,  except  as 
may  be  provided. 

Second.  No  scale  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  mine 
manager,  mine  manager's  assistant,  top  foreman,  company  weighman,  boss  drivers, 
ni^ht  boss,  head  machinist,  head  boiler  maker,  head  carpenter,  night  watchmen, 
hoisting  engineers.  It  being  understood  that ''  assistant'^  shall  apply  to  such  as  are 
authorized  to  act  in  that  capacity  only.  The  authority  to  hire  ana  discharge  shall 
be  vested  in  the  mine  manager,  top  foreman,  and  boss  driver.  It  is  further  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  the  night  watchman  shall  be  exempt  when  employed  in  that 
capacity  only. 

Third.  Any  operator  paying  the  scale  rate  for  mining  and  day  labor  under  this 
agreement  shall  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  load  any  railroad  cars  whatever,  regard- 
less of  their  ownership,  with  coal,  and  sell  and  deliver  such  coal  in  any  market  and 
to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that  he  may  desire. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  prices  for  mining  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  rnn-of-mine  coal 
herein  provided  for,  is  understood  in  every  case  to  be  for  coal  free  from  slate,  bone, 
and  other  impurities^  loaded  in  cars  at  the  face,  weighed  before  screening;  and  that 
the  practice  of  pushing  coal  by  the  miners  shall  be  prohibited. 

Fifth,  (a)  Whether  the  coal  is  shot  after  being  undercut  or  sheared  by  pick  or 
machine,  or  shot  without  undercutting  or  shearing,  the  miners  must  drill  and  blast 
the  coal  in  accordance  with  the  State  mining  law  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  the 
roof  and  timbers  in  the  interest  of  general  safety.  If  it  can  shown  that  any  miner 
persistently  violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  clause,  he  shall  be  discharsed. 

h.  The  system  of  paying  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended  to  obviate  the 
many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens  and  was  not  intended  to  encourage 
unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining  and  blasting  coal  or  to  decrease  the  proportion 
of  screened  lump,  and  the  operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any  miner  who 
from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause  fails  to  properly  mine,  shoot,  and  load 
his  coal. 

Sixtibi.  In  case  slate,  bone,  sulphur^  or  other  impurities  are  sent  up  by  the  miner  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trimmer  of  the  car  to  call  the  attention  of  the  weighman 
and  check  weighman  to  the  same,  and  the  miner  so  o£fending  shall  for  the  first  offense 
be  suspended  for  1  day  or  fined  $1 ;  fur  the  second  offense  he  shall  be  suspended  for  8 
working  days  or  fined  $2;  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense  occurring  in  any 
one  month  he  shall  be  suspended,  discharged,  or  fined  $4 :  Provided,  That  in  malicious 
or  aggravated  cases,  the  operator  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  suspend  or  discharge  for 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  offense.  Any  miner  abusing  or  seeking  to  embarrass  the 
trimmer  for  performing  his  dutv  shall  be  fined  $3  or  discharged.  The  proceeds  of 
all  fines  to  be  paid  into  the  check  weighman's  fund.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
fines  be  remitted  or  refunded. 

Seventh.  The  miners  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  to  be  paid  twice  a  month,  the 
dates  of  pay  to  be  determined  locally,  but  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one-half 
month's  pay  be  retained  by  the  operator.  When  the  men  locally  so  demand,  state- 
ments will  be  issued  to  all  employees  not  less  than  24  hours  prior  to  pay  day.  No 
commissions  will  be  charged  for  money  advanced  between  pay  days,  but  any 
advances  between«pay  days  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 

Eighth.  The  price  for  powder  per  keg  shall  be  $1.75— tiie  miners  agree  to  pur- 
chase their  powder  firom  their  operators,  provided  it  is  furnished  of  standard  grade 
and  quality,  that  to  be  determined  by  the  operators  and  expert  miners  jointly 
where  there  is  a  difference. 

Ninth.  The  price  for  blacksmithing  for  pick  mining  shall  be  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton  for  room  and  pillar  work  and  12^  cents  per  day  per  man,  or  25  cents  per 
month  for  long  wall  for  pick  and  drill  sharpening. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  oil. 

Eleventh.  The  inside  day  wage  scale  authorized  by  the  present  agreements,  i.  e., 
the  Columbus  scale  of  1898,  plus  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  shall  be  the  scale  under 
this  agreement;  but  iu  no  case  shall  less  than  $2.10  be  paid  for  drivers. 

Twelfth.  The  above  scale  of  mining  prices  is  based  upon  nu  8-hnnr  work  day,  and 
is  it  definitely  understood  that  this  shall  mean  8  honi*M  work  at  the  face,  exclusive 
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of  noon  tune,  6  days  a  week,  or  48  hours  in  the  week,  provided  the  mine  desires  to 
work,  and  no  local  raling  shall  in  any  way  affect  this  agreement  or  impose  conditions 
affectine  the  same. 

Any  class  of  day  labor  may  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  operator  for  the  number 
of  hours  and  fractions  thereof  aotnally  worked,  at  an  hour  rate  based  on  one-eighth 
of  the  scale  rate  per  day :  Provided,  however.  That  when  the  men  go  into  the  mine  in 
the  morning  they  shall  be  entitled  to  2  hours'  pay  whether  the  mine  hoists  coal  2 
hours  or  not,  except  in  the  event  that  they  voluntarily  leave  their  work  daring  this 
time  without  the  consent  of  the  operator,  they  shall  forfeit  such  2  hours'  pay :  Pro- 
vided, further,  That  overtime  by  day  laborers,  when  necessary  to  supply  railroad 
chutes  with  coal  by  night  or  Sunday,  where  no  regular  men  therefor  are  exclusively 
employed,  or  when  necessary  in  order  not  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine  the 
day  following,  and  for  work  which  can  not  be  performed  or  completed  by  the  regu- 
lar  shift  during  regular  hours  without  impeding  the  operation  of  the  miue,  may  be 
performed  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Thirteenth,  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the  adjast- 
ment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around  the  mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made, 
arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  any  subdistriot  agreement  made  in  connection  bere- 
with,  where  the  pit  boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such  failure  to  agree 
between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer,  the  pit  committee  and  the 
miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are  empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case 
of  their  disagreement  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and 
the  president  of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it— and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  subdistrict:  and  should  they  fail  to 
adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  m  writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned 
and  the  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  aojustment;  and 
in  all  such  cases  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must  continue 
at  work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment  until  a  final  decision  is  reached 
in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(o)  If  any  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  grievance  which  has 
or  has  not  been  taken  np  for  adjustment  in  the  manner  provided  herein,  and  sach 
action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the  operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  sbal] 
immediately  fUmish  a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale 
rate,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  pit 
boss  or  pit  committee  to  inmiediately  take  the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or 
them  in  pursuance  hereof. 

(d)  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no  oircnmstances 
go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever  unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by 
a  miner  or  company  man  who  may  have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the 
boss;  and  as  its  duties  are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is 
understood  that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while  actively 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  pit  committee  f^m  looking  after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and 
initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  d^y  men  shall  not  leave  tlLeir  places 
of  dut^  during  working  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  operator,  or  in  cases 
involving  the  stoppage  of  the  mine. 

(/)  The  operator  or  his  superintendent  or  mine  manager  shall  be  respected  in  the 
mana^ment  of  the  mine  ana  the  direction  of  the  working  force.  The  right  to  hire 
must  include  also  the  right  to  dihcharge,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  agreement 
to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  employer  in  either  of  these  respects.  If,  however,  any 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  companv  and  it  is  claimed  that 
an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  Ifj  the  parties  and 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  taken  np 
at  once,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  agrees 
to  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time  he  has  oeen 
suspended  and  out  of  employment :  Provided,  That  if  no  decision  shall  be  rendered 
within  5  days  the  case  shall  be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Fourteenth.  The  wages  now  being  paid  outside  day  labor  at  the  various  mines  in 
this  State  shall  constitute  the  wage  scale  for  that  class  of  labor  during  the  life  of 
this  agreement :  Provided,  That  no  top  man  shall  receive  less  than  $1.80  per  day. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  event  of  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  in  the  mine,  the 
miners  and  underground  employees  shall  have  the  privilege  of  discontinuing  work 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  but  work  at  the  option  of  the  operator  shall  be 
resumed  the  day  following,  and  continue  thereafter.    In  case  the  operator  elects  to 
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operate  the  mine  on  the  clay  uf  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  iudividual  miners  and 
nndergronnd  employees  may  at  their  option  absent  themsMves  from  work  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise.  And  in  the  event  that  the 
operator  shall  elect  to  operate  the  mine  on  the  day  of  snoh  funeral,  then  from  the 
proceeds  of  snch  day's  operation  each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  employed  at  the  mine  at  which  the  deceased  member  was  employed  shall 
contribute  50  cents  and  the  operator  $25  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
or  his  legal  representatiyes,  to  be  collected  through  the  office  of  the  company. 
Except  in  case  of  fatal  accidents,  as  above,  the  mine  shall  in  no  case  be  thrown  idle 
because  of  any  death  or  funeral;  but  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  employee  of  the 
company  or  member  of  his  family  any  individual  miner  may  at  his  option  absent 
himself  from  work  for  the  sake  or  attending  such  funeral,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  include,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  work- 
ing places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary 
props  and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face;  and  in  long  wall  mines  it  shall  include 
the  proper  mining  of  the  coal  and  the  brushing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and 
roadway  according  to  the  present  method  and  rules  relating  thereto,  which  shall 
continue  unchanged. 

(h)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber  and  care  for  his  working  place 
and  such  failure  shall  entail  falls  or  slate,  rock,  and  the  like,  or  if  by  reckless  or 
improper  shooting  of  the  coal  in  room  and  pillar  mines  the  mine  props  or  other 
timbers  shall  be  disturbed  or  unnecessary  falls  result,  the  miner  whose  fault  has 
occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair  the  same  without  compensation,  and  if  such 
miner  fails  to  repair  such  damage  he  shall  be  discharged. 

In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to  permanently 
secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  oases  only,  the  miner  shall  be  paid  at  the 
current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set. 

The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  firom  the  ordinary  method  of  timber- 
ing by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety. 

Seventeenth.  The  operators  will  recognize  the  pit  committee  in  the  disharge  of 
its  duties  as  herein  specified,  but  not  otherwise,  and  agrees  to  check  off  union 
dues  and  assessments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers,  when  desired,  on  the  indi- 
vidual or  collective  continuous  order  prepared  by  the  attorneys  representing  both 
the  miners  and  the  operators,  as  at  present  existing,  and  when  snch  union  dues  and 
assessments  are  collected  through  the  office,  card  days  shall  be  abolished. 

Eighteenth.  The  operators  shall  have  the  right  in  cases  of  emergency  work,  or 
ordinary  repairs  to  tne  plant,  to  employ  in  connection  therewith  such  men  as  in 
their  judgment  are  best  acquainted  with  and  suited  to  the  work  to  be  performed, 
except  where  men  are  permanently  employed  for  such  work.  Blacksmiths  and 
other  skilled  labor  shall  make  any  necessary  repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers. 

Nineteenth.  The  erection  of  head  frames,  buildings,  scales,  machinery,  railroad 
switches,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  plant  to  hoist  coal^  all  being  in  the 
nature  of  construction  work,  are  to  be  excluded  iirom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Extensive  repairs  to  or  rebuilding  the  same  class  of 
work  shall  also  be  included  in  the  same  exception. 

Twentieth.  Where  any  employee  absents  himself  from  his  work  for  a  period  of  2 
days,  unless  through  sickness  or  by  first  having  notified  the  mine  manager  and 
obtained  his  consent,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Twenty-first,  (a)  Except  at  the  basing  point,  DanviUe,  the  differential  for  machine 
mining  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  snail  be  7  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  pick- 
mining  rate,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  the  machine-mining  rate  shall 
include  the  snubbing  of  coal  either  by  powder  or  wedge  and  sledge,  as  conditions 
may  warrant,  where  chain  machine  is  used ;  but  it  is  understood  that  this  condition 
shall  not  apply  where  2  men  have  and  work  in  one  place  only  in  the  same  shift, 
except  at  the  option  of  the  miner ;  and  it  shall  also  be  optional  with  the  miner  which 
system  of  snubbing  shall  be  followed.  The  division  of  the  machine-mining  price 
shall  be  fixed  by  subdistricts. 

(h)  The  established  rates  on  shearing  machines  and  air  or  electric  drills,  as  now 
existing,  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Twenty-second.  Any  underground  employee  not  6n  hand  so  as  to  go  down  to  his 
work  beiore  the  hour  for  commencing  work  shall  not  be  entitled  to  go  below  except 
at  the  convenience  of  the  company.  When  an  employee  is  sick  or  injured  he  shall  be 
given  a  cage  at  once.  When  a  cage  load  of  men  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
who  have  been  prevented  from  working  by  reason  of  falls  or  other  things  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  they  shall  be  ^ven  a  cage  at  once.  For  the  accommodation  of 
individual  employees,  less  than  a  cage  load,  who  have  been  prevented  from  working 
as  above,  a  cage  shall  be  run  midforenoon  and  midaftemoon  of  each  working  day : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enable  men  to  leave 
their  work  for  otner  than  the  reasons  stated  above.  « 
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Twenty- third.  Tbio  contract  is  in  no  case  to  be  set  aside  because  of  anj  rules  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  now  in  force  or  which  ma^  hereafter  be  adopted; 
nor  is  this  contract  to  be  set  aside  by  reason  of  any  provision  in  their  national,  State, 
or  local  constitutions. 

Twenty-fourth.  All  classes  of  day  labor  are  to  work  full  8  hours,  and  the  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  respective  working  places  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  hand's  own 
time.  All  company  men  shall  perform  whatever  day  labor  the  foreman  may  direct. 
An  8-hour  day  means  8  hours'  work  in  the  mines  at  the  usual  working  places,  exclu- 
sive of  noon  time,  for  all  classes  of  inside  day  labor.  This  shall  be  exclusive  of  the 
time  required  in  reaching  such  working  places  in  the  morning  and  departing  from 
same  at  night. 

Drivers  shall  take  their  mules  to  and  from  the  stables,  and  the  time  required  in  so 
doing  shall  not  include  any  part  of  the  day's  labor;  their  time  beginning  when  they 
reach  the  change  at  which  the^  receive  empty  cars — that  is,  the  parting  drivers  at 
the  shaft  bottom,  and  the  inside  drivers  at  the  parting — and  ending  at  the  same 
places ;  but  in  no  case  shall  a  driver's  time  be  docked  while  he  is  waiting  for  snch 
cars  at  the  points  named.  The  inside  drivers,  at  their  option,  may  either  walk  to  and 
from  the  parting  or  take  with  them,  without  compensation,  either  loaded  or  empty 
cars  to  enable  them  to  ride.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  prevent  the  inside 
drivers  from  bringing  to  and  taking  from  the  bottom  regular  trips,  if  so  directed  by 
the  operator,  provided  such  work  is  done  within  the  8  hours. 

The  methods  at  present  existing  covering  the  harnessing,  unharnessing,  feeding, 
and  caring  for  the  mules  shall  be  continued  throughout  the  scale  year  oeginning 
April  1, 1901 ;  but  in  cases  where  any  grievances  exist  in  respect  to  same  they  shaU 
be  referred  to  the  subdistrict  meetings  for  adjustment. 

When  the  stables  at  which  the  mules  are  kept  are  located*  on  the  surface  and  the 
mules  are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  mines  daily  oy  the  drivers,  the  question  of  addi- 
tional compensation  therefor,  if  any,  is  to  be  left  to  the  subdistricts  affected  for 
adjustment,  at  their  joint  subdistrict  meeting^. 

Twenty-fifth.  Mission  Field  scale  is  referred  to  Danville  subdistrict  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  companies  shall  keep  the  mines  in  as  dry  a  condition  as 
practicable  by  keeping  the  water  off  the  roads  and  out  of  the  working  places. 

Twenty-seventh.  All  operators  shall  keep  sufficient  blankets,  oil,  bandages,  etc., 
and  provide  suitable  ambulance  or  conveyances  at  all  mines  to  properly  convey 
injured  persons  to  their  homes  after  an  accident. 

Twenty-eighth.  The  operators  shall  see  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered  each  miner, 
and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same.  The  check  weiglunan 
shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's  guidance.    The  drivers  shall  be  snb- 

t'eot  to  whomever  the  mine  manager  shall  designate  as  turn  keeper,  in  pursuance 
lereof. 

Twenty-ninth.  There  shall  be  no  demands  made  locally  that  are  not  specificaUy 
set  forth  in  this  agreement,  except  as  agreed  to  in  Joint  subdistrict  meetings  held 
prior  to  May  1, 1901.  Where  uo  subdistricts  exist  local  greivances  shall  be  referred 
to  the  United  Mine  W^orkers'  State  executive  board  and  the  mine  owners  interested. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

O.  L.  Garrison,  Pre9ident. 
E.  L.  Bent,  Secretary. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  No.  12. 

W.  R.  Russell,  PreHdeHU 


Springfield,  III.,  March  11, 1901, 


W.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  B. 

DecisUm  of  the  ccmmiasion  selected  by  the  operatore  and  miners  of  the  Danville  aubdieiriet 
to  interpret  the  sixteenth  clatise  of  the  Illinoie  State  agreement  for  the  scale  year  begtn- 
ning  April  1,  1901. 

Chicago,  Jpril  27, 1901. 

The  operators  and  miners  in  the  Danville  subdistrict  adopted  an  agreement  for 
the  scale  year  beginning  April  1, 1901,  in  which  is  included  the  sixteenth  clause  of 
the  current  State  agreement,  as  follows : 

''  Sixteenth,  (a)  The  scale  of  prices  herein  provided  shall  inclnde,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  the  work  required  to  load  coal  and  properly  timber  the  working 
places  in  the  mine,  and  the  operator  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  propa 
and  timber  in  rooms  or  working  face.    And  in  long- wall  mines  it  shall  inolnde  the 
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proper  niiuiug  of  tbe  coal  and  the  brashing  and  care  of  the  working  places  and 
roadway,  according  to  tbe  present  method  and  mles  relating  thereto,  which  shall 
continue  unchanged. 

''(&)  If  any  miner  shall  fail  to  properly  timber  and  care  for  his  working  place, 
and  such  failure  shall  entail  falls  of  slate,  rock,  and  the  like,  or  if  by  reckless  or 
improper  shooting  of  the  coal  in  room  and  pillar  mines,  the  mine  props  or  other 
timbers  shall  be  disturbed  or  unnecessary  falls  result,  the  miner  whose  fault  has 
occasioned  such  damage  shall  repair  the  same  without  compensation;  and  if  such 
miner  fails  to  repair  such  damage,  he  shall  be  discharged. 

''  In  cases  where  the  mine  manager  directs  the  placing  of  crossbars  to  permanently 
secure  the  roadway,  then,  and  in  such  cases  only,  the  miner  ^hall  be  paid  at  the 
current  price  for  each  crossbar  when  properly  set. 

*'  The  above  does  not  contemplate  any  change  from  the  ordinary  method  of  timber- 
ing by  the  miner  for  his  own  safety.'' 

When  it  came  to  working  under  the  district  agreement,  numerous  disputes  arose 
as  to  what  constituted  ordinary  and  what  extraordinary  conditions ;  that  is  to  say, 
what  dead  work  should  be  performed  by  the  miner  without  further  compensation 
than  pay  for  the  coal  sent  out,  or  when,  in  the  meaning  of  that  clause,  the  company 
should  assume  the  dead  work,  either  by  having  company  men  perform  it  or  allowing 
the  miner  extra  compensation  therefor.  There  was  also  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
method  of  shearing  entry  coal. 

At  a  joint  meeting^  of  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  Danville  subdistrict,  held 
on  April  11,  and  which  was  also  iittendea  by  the  State  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers' 
Union  of  America,  the  following  agreement  was  adopted : 

^'  That  the  questions  now  in  dispute  in  the  Danville  district,  namely,  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  Springfield  agreement  and  the 
method  of  shearing  the  entry  coal,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Justi  for 
settlement,  and  their  decision  shall  be  binding.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  resume 
and  continue  pending  the  settlement  under  the  agreement  of  1901  and  now  in  force. 
In  case  the  decision  is  against  the  operators,  the  miners  shall  be  paid  for  the  work 
done  under  protest. 

''The  parties  herein  named  are  to  take  up  the  matter  and  dispose  of  it  at  once. 

''The  rock  down  in  the  places  at  the  resumption  of  work  is  to  be  cleaned  up  by 
the  operators." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  reference,  and  after  giving  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  various  contentions,  we  submit  the  following  findings,  together 
with  sundry  recommendations  which  we  feel  convinced  will  obviate  most  of  the 
troubles  complained  of,  provided  both  operators  and  miners  will  nndertake  to  follow 
them  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

The  purpose  of  the  sixteenth  clause  in  the  State  agreement  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
confirm  and  make  effective  certain  necessary  changes  or  reforms  of  abuses  which 
were  promised  the  operators  of  the  Danville  aistrict,  alon^  with  the  other  operators 
of  Illinois,  when  the  interstate  settlement  was  made  at  Columbus  this  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  interstate  convention  the  operators  were  asking  and  contending 
for  a  differential  in  the  mining  price  at  Danville  m  against  competing  mines  in 
Indiana ;  also  for  the  same  systom  of  mining  prevailing  in  the  other  States,  as  well  as 
for  an  equivalent  machine  differential.  When  it  became  apparentthat  an  interstate 
agreement  for  another  year  could  only  be  reached  by  substantially  reaffirming  the 
Indianapolis  agreement,  it  developed  that  the  Danville  operators  contended  that 
their  cost  of  producing  coal  had  been  materially  increased  by  reason  of  local  exac- 
tions in  the  way  of  dead  work  growing  out  of  the  expense  of  handling  what  the 
operators  claimed  were  unnecessary  falls  of  rock  and  the  like.  They  claimed  that 
the  mine-run  system  had  not  only  injured  the  quality  of  their  coal  by  reason  of  the 
increased  percentage  of  fine  coal  produced,  but  that  it  had  also  increased  the  amount 
of  dead  work  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  in  that  the  miner  in  shoot- 
ing down  as  much  coal  as  he  could  without  any  regard  to  its  quidity  or  to  the  pro- 
portion of  fine  coal,  brought  down  an  excessive  amount  of  rock  and  shot  out  an  exces- 
sive number  of  timbers  and  props.  This  increased  dead  work,  the  result  of  the 
miner's  own  carelessness  or  unworkmanlike  methods,  had,  by  local  exactions  and 
otherwise,  come  to  be  saddled  on  the  operators,  and  they  could  not  see  their  way  to 
renew  the  Indianapolis  agreement  unless  they  were  promised  some  relief.  This  relief 
they  contended  should  be  such  as  would  improve  tilie  quality  of  their  mine-run  coal 
and  relieve  them  of  such  dead  work  as  the  miner  should  reasonably  perform  as  a  part 
of  the  mining  price,  as  well  ns  such  dead  work  resulting  in  improper  mining  and 
timbering.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  mining  taken  into  account, 
the  miner  should  assume,  in  consideration  of  the  mining  price,  the  necessary  timber- 
ing to  properly  secure  his  working  place  and  the  ordinary  amount  of  dead  work, 
such  as  handling  rock  and  slate,  incident  to  the  production  of  marketable  coal;  and 
if  the  miner  disregarded  the  quality  of  his  product  and  incurred  an  excessive  amount 
of  dead  work,  they  contended  that  it  was  not  proper  that  the  operators  should  be 
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penalized  by  this  imposition  of  unnecessary  deacl  work,  in  addition  to  paying  the 
miner  for  an  inferior  grade  of  mine-run  coal. 

In  view  of  this  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  operators,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  an  agreement  at  Colnmbns,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  assurance  that  these 
abuses  would  be  corrected  if  found  to  be  true.  When  the  Illinois  operators  met  at 
Springfield  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  and  clause  16  of  the  State  agreement  of 
1901  was  the  result.  It  was  well  understood  when  this  clause  was  adopted  that  i  t  was 
intended  to  reform  certain  abuses;  that  the  cost  of  producing  coal  m  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  not  be  thereby  increased,  but  rather  reduced,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  this  could  be  done  without  materially  reducing  the  earnings  of  miners 
who  did  their  work  in  a  skillful  and  conscientious  manner. 

In  the  prosecntion  of  oar  work  we  have  scrupulously  endeavored  to  separate  our- 
selves entirely  from  the  special  interests  which  at  other  times  we  are  called  upon  to 
serve,  and  to  deal  with  the  case  submitted  to  us  with  Judicial  fairness.  On  April  23, 
accomnanied  by  the  State  and  subdistriot  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers ana  representatives  of  the  operators,  we  visited  four  different  mines,  viz,  Him- 
rod,  Kelly^s  No.  2,  Catlin,  and  Fairmont.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  pit  committee 
and  the  mine  foreman  we  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing places  to  assist  us  in  determining  what  should  be  properly  defined  as  "  ordinary" 
or  ''extraordinary"  conditions  of  the  roof  in  working  places.  We  also  secured  all 
the  information  possible  from  the  pit  committees  and  others  with  whom  we  came 
to  in  contact.  Atthe  conclusion  of  our  investigations,  while  we  find  it  impracticable 
define  specifically  what  should  at  all  times  be  considered  an  ''ordinary"  or  "  extraor- 
dinary" condition,  we  feel  that  much  of  the  trouble  and  contention  has  often  been 
occasioned  hy  antagonism  between  the  miners  working  in  the  several  mines  and  their 
respective  mine  foremen.  If  this  unnecessary  feeling  of  antagonism  could  be  elim- 
inated they  would  both  be  able  to  act  with  a  greater  degree  of  fairness. 

We  found  that  in  some  of  the  working  places  proper  care  had  not  been  exercised 
by  the  miners  in  propping  the  roof;  also  that  in  some  instances  shots  had  been  placed 
in  an  impracticable  manner,  which  had  resulted  in  timbers  being  unnecessarily  blown 
out  and  as  a  consequence  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  In  determining  these  matters,  and 
disputes  growing  out  of  them,  in  the  Grape  Creek  and  Danville  districts  during  the 
balance  of  the  scale  year,  we  recommend  and  decide  that  the  following  rules  be 
observed : 

First.  That  the  general  purpose  of  the  clause,  as  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to 
this  report,  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  miners  and  operators  alike  assume  their  respec- 
tive obligations  thereunder  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  fairness  and  conciliation. 

Second.  That  the  miners  must  use  good  judgment  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  number  of  props  and  timbers  blown  out. 

Third.  That  the  miners  must  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  falls  of  rock,  by 
placing  a  sufficient  number  of  timbers  in  their  working  places. 

Fourth.  That  whenever  it  is  shown  that  props  have  been  blown  out  through  bad 
iudgment  or  because  of  an  impractical  manner  of  placing  the  shots,  the  rock  must 
be  cleaned  at  the  expense  of  tne  miner. 

Fifth.  That  where  a  certain  amount  of  slate  or  rook  comes  down  with  the  coal 
in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  mining  and  timbering,  it  is  and  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  usual  condition  in  that  place  or  room,  and  the  miner  shall  handle  such 
rook  or  slate  without  compensation  other  than  pay  for  the  coal;  but  where  unusual 
conditions  are  encountered,  such  as  faults  or  rolls,  and  unusual  falls  of  rock  or  slate 
result  in  spite  of  proper  care  and  precaution  on  the  miner's  part,  both  as  to  timber- 
ing and  shooting,  the  company  shall  allow  the  miner  extra  compensation  for  hand- 
ling such  rock  or  slate,  or  clean  it  up  as  promptly  as  possible  with  company  men; 
or  in  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  any  room,  by  reason  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
rock  or  slate  coming  with  the  coal,  shall  be  such  that  an  average  skilled  miner  can 
not  make  a  fair  day's  wage,  then  the  company  shall  allow  him  at  least  enough  to 
make  up  that  deficiency. 

Where  the  miner  feels  that  rock  falls  should  be  paid  for  or  handled  by  the  com- 
pany, as  above  provided,  before  such  rock  is  cleareid,  the  mine  foreman  should  be 
consulted,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  the  miner  is  not  to  blame  and  that  he  is  to 
clear  such  rock  for  extra  compensation,  the  amount  he  is  to  receive  shall  be  agreed 
upon  in  advance. 

Sixth.  Should  the  miner  and  mine  foreman  fail  to  agree,  either  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  or  the  price  to  be  allowed  in  case  the  responsibility  is  agreed  to 
be  upon  the  company,  then  the  pit  committee  shall  be  called  in.  If  the  pit  commit- 
tee and  mine  foreman  fail  to  agree,  either  as  to  who  should  perform  the  work  or  as 
to  the  price  (in  case  it  is  agreed  that  the  work  devolves  upon  the  company)  to  be 
paid  the  miner  for  clearing  such  falls,  work  must  be  continued  and  the  question 
referred  to  the  snbdistrict  president  and  the  commissioner  of  the  Danville  District 
Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Seventh.  The  miners  shall  shoot  their  coal  so  as  to  produce  as  large  a  percentage 
of  marketable  lump  coal  as  is  consistent  with  good  workmanship  ana  practical 
mining  skill. 
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Eiffhth.  The  mino  foreman  Bball,  in  all  casen,  furnish  miners  with  a  sufficient 
snppTy  of  timber  and  cap  pieces,  of  size  and  dimensions  best  suited  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  roof  in  the  working  places. 

Ninth.  When  the  roof  falls  as  the  result  of  horsebacks,  rolls,  or  other  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  as  more  partioalarly  defined  in  the  fifth  paragraph  above,  which 
conld  not  be  held  up  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  good  jndnnent  on  the  part  of  the 
miner,  and  which  can  not  be  thrown  back  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  mine 
foreman  shall  pay  the  miner  an  amount  consistent  with  the  work  performed  or  send 
company  men  to  do  the  work. 

Tenth.  In  cases  where  timbers  are  blown  out  through  no  fault  of  the  miner,  and 
the  miner  can  show  this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  where  the  indications  are  that 
the  miner  has  used  good  judgment,  falls  of  rock  resulting  therefrom  will  be  cleared 
at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rules  we  would  recommend  in  a  general  way  that  the 
pit  committee  and  the  mine  foreman,  in  considering  and  determining  questions  in 
dispute,  treat  each  other  courteously  and  make  an  honest  endeavor  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion which  will  be  absolutely  equitable  and  fair  to  all  parties  in  interest. 

Where  a  miner  feels  that  he  has  any  claim  on  the  company  for  extra  compensation 
on  account  of  any  rock  to  be  cleared  up,  the  question  should  betaken  up  at  once  and 
adjusted  on  its  merits  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  and  the  mine  foreman  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  such  claims  are  given  prompt  and  fair  consideration. 
But  the  mine  foreman  should  not  give  any  miner  the  option  of  doing  such  work  with 
the  understanding  that  the  price  and  responsibility  therefor  will  be  determined  after- 
wards, as  this  is  certain  to  lead  to  contentions  which  can  not  be  adjudicated  as  intel- 
ligently and  satisfactorily  as  is  possible  where  thev  are  considered  before  the  work 
has  been  done.  In  settling  sncn  disputes  promptly  the  mine  foreman  should  feel 
free  to  call  in  the  pit  committee,  as  tney  are  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
the  miners,  to  act  for  them  at  all  times  in  such  matters. 

We  have  found  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  that  the  present  methods  of 
shearing  in  entries  are  generally  satisfactory  to  both  miners  and  operators  of  the 
Grape  Creek  and  Westvine  district,  and  therefore  assume  that  no  decision  on  this 
point  is  required  at  this  time.  Some  modifications  may  be  required  in  the  present 
system,  but  it  seems  to  us  likely  that  such  modifications  can  and  will  be  determined 
locally  by  the  miners  and  operators  interested. 

During  our  investigation,  statements  were  exhibited  by  some  of  the  coal  producing 
companies  showing  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  dead  work — an  increase 
that  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  terms  of  the  interstate.  State,  or  snbdistrict  agree- 
ments, and  if  this  is  the  result  of  local  demands  the  practice  should  be  discontinued. 
One  of  these  statements  supplies  information  covering  the  period  between  January, 
1898,  and  April,  1901,  and  shows  that  the  cost  of  dead  work  was  increased  in  this  one 
mine  from  less  than  8}  cents  per  ton  to  nearly  12  cents  per  ton.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  mine  and  miners  must  soon  be  thrown  perma- 
nently idle.  We  feel  confident  that  at  any  mines  where  such  burdens  have  been 
imposed  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  afford  relief.  We  realize  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  us,  as  well  as  the  almost  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  giving  to  miners  and  operators  all  that  each  could  desire,  but  we  coniidently 
believe  that  the  foregoing  decision  is  designed  to  bring  about  much  needed  reforms, 
which,  when  inaugurated,  need  not  impose  any  hardship  upon  either  operators  or 
miners  who  sincerely  desire  to  do  right. 

In  conclusion,  wc  earnestly  appeal  to  all  parties  in  interest  to  proceed  to  apply 
this  decision  in  a  friendly  and  businesslike  manner,  and  thus  avoid  i^iction  which  in 
the  past  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  both  mine  owners  and  mine  workers. 

John  Mitchell, 
National  President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Herman  Justi, 
Commissioner  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association, 


SUPPLEMEirrAEY  STATEMEITT  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

[Replies  to  written  interrogatories  aabmitted  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  July,  1901.] 

Q.  Please  describe  briefly  the  origin  of  the  existing  system  of  Joint  annual  agree- 
ments in  the  central  bituminous  coal  fields,  indicating  previous  attempts  at  annual 
agreements,  and  the  movement  which  led  to  the  system  now  in  force. — A.  The  sys- 
tem of  interstate  joint  conferences  between  the  operators  and  representatives  of  the 
miners'  organization  had  its  origin  in  1885,  when  an  informal  conference  of  repre- 
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sentotiyes  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  Ohio,  Indiaua,  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania  took  place.  No  agreement  regu- 
lating wages  was  entered  into,  bnt  in  the  spring  of  1886  a  conference  representing 
the  same  districts  was  held  and  an  agreement  entered  into.  These  conferences  con- 
tinned  each  year  until  1889,  when  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  operators  of 
southern,  central,  and  eastern  Illinois  either  to  take  part  in  these  conferences  or  pay 
the  scale  of  wases  made  for  their  districts,  the  northern  operators,  being  unable  to 
compete,  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  interstate  conference,  thus  causing  the 
dissolution  of  the  interstate  joint  conference  movement.  However,  the  operators 
and  miners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  continued  to  meet  in  separate  State  conferences 
after  that  date. 

At  the  close  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  of  1897  an  understanding  was  arrived 
at  between  the  leading  operators  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  a  conference  of  operators  and  miners  was  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1898.  This  conference  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  of  the  operators  from  the  districts  above  named,  and  an  agreement  fixing  waees 
and  regulating  the  conditions  of  eqiployment  was  entered  into,  and  these  conror- 
ences  have  been  held  in  the  spring  of  each  year  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  operators  and  miners  that  they  are  likely  to  continue 
to  grow  in  favor  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  am  confident  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  strike  of  1897  upon  the  profits  of 
the  operators  and  the  consequent  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  miners  was  the  influ- 
ence which  prompted  both  these  forces  to  adopt  more  conciliatory  and  humane 
methods  of  adjusting  their  differences  than  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  industrial 
war. 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  method  of  arriving  at  these  joint  agreements,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  conference  of  operators  and  miners,  the  nature  of  the  discussions,  etc. — 
A.  The  methods  of  organizing  these  joint  conferences  and  arriving  at  agreements 
are,  briefly  stated,  as  follows :  The  operators  of  the  4  districts  attend,  as  do  repre- 
sentatives from  each  mining  communitv,  or  rather  from  each  local  union  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  after  selecting  a  temporary  chairman  a  com- 
mittee on  rules  and  order  of  business  is  selected,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
operators  and  miners:  and  after  their  report  is  made  and  adopted  a  permanent 
organization  is  formed.  The  rules  provide  that  the  operators  and  miners  of  each  of 
the  4  States  represented  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  votes;  that  is  to  say,  4  votes 
are  given  the  miners  of  each  State,  and  4  votes  the  operators  of  each  of  the  4  States, 
and  it  is  mutally  agreed  that  before  any  principal  motion  is  declared  carried  (a 
principal  motion  being  something  that  anects  the  formation  of  the  scale  or  the  con- 
ditions which  shall  govern  employment),  it  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  all 
of  the  miners  and  all  of  the  operators.  Should  one  State  vote  in  the  negative  the 
motion  is  declared  lost.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  effected  in  the  general  Joint  con- 
ference a  conference  scale  committee,  composed  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  from 
each  district,  is  selected,  and  the  rules  which  govern  the  general  conference  also 
govern  the  proceedings  of  the  scale  committee.  A  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  the  general  conference  and  the  general  scale  committee  is  made, 
printed,  and  furnished  to  the  officers  ot  the  miners'  organization  and  to  the  oper- 
tors.  Should  the  general  scale  committee  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  tnat  a  subcommittee  of  4  miners  and  4  operators  is  selected  from 
the  general  scale  committee,  and  they  go  into  executive  session.  No  stenographic 
report  is  made,  and  usually  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  which  is  presented  to  the 
general  scale  committee,  and  if  ratified  is  referred  to  the  general  joint  conference 
for  ratification  there. 

The  scope  of  discussion  includes  everything  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  coal  to  the  various  markets,  it  being  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  interstate  movement  that  the  scale  of  prices  is  based  not  upon  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  miners  alone,  but  principally  upon  the  opportunity  of  each  district 
to  produce  coal  at  a  price  which  shall  enable  it  to  be  sold  in  fair  competition  with 
every  other  district :  that  is  to  say,  no  attempt  is  made  to  make  wages  uniform  or  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  men  eqnaL  between  the  different  districts,  or  within  the  dis- 
tricts themselves,  the  principal  object  being  to  so  regulate  the  scale  of  mining  as  to 
make  the  cost  of  production  practically  the  same  in  one  district  that  it  is  in  another, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  earnings  of  the  miners  are  equal. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  the  general  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  upon  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employees,  upon  their  disposition  towara  one  another, 
and  upon  labor  disputes? — A.  The  establishment  of  this  joint  conference  system  has 
done  much  to  remove  the  barrier  which  formerly  existed  between  employer  and 
employee.  As  a  result  of  their  meeting  together  in  free  and  open  discussion,  each 
side  having  equal  power^  they  have  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  each  other's 
needs  and  wants  and  with  each  other's  business  affairs;  and  they  have  grown  to 
know  and  respect  one  another,  in  some  instances  becoming  social  fHends.    And 
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strikeH  and  lookouts  have  been  reduced  to  a  yery  great  de"[ree  j  in  fact  there  are  rery 
few  serious  strikes  either  local  or  otherwise  in  any  of  the  districts  covered  by  our 
joint  agreements. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  system  on  wa^es  and  general  conditions  of 
employment  f — A.  As  a  result  of  this  cenference  method  of  adJustinjB^  differences 
wages  have  increased  an  average  of  40  per  cent  in  the  four  districts  which  are  parts 
of  the  interstate  movement,  and  practically  the  same  advances  have  been  secured 
for  the  miners  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  State  joint  confer- 
ences have  been  established  between  the  operators  and  miners.  By  agreement,  the 
eight  hour  workday  has  been  secured  in  nearly  all  the  States  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  The  semimonthly  payment  of  wages  in  cash  has  been  established, 
and  the  size  of  the  screens  in  use  has  been  so  regulated  as  to  minimize  their  evil 
effects. 

Q.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  relations  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
bituminous  coal  iieldsf  In  particular,  what  is  now  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  competition  of  the  comparatively  unorganized  mining. districts  upon 
the  conditions  oi  labor  in  the  Central  States  f — ^A.  The  principal  disturbing  feature 
of  the  coal  industry  which  in  any  decree  threatens  the  perpetuity  of  the  peaceful 
relationship  between  operators  and  miners  is  the  absence  of  organization  or  mutual 
understanding  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
If  the  operators  and  miners  of  that  State  would  join  with  those  of  all  other  States 
in  perfecting  agreements  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  central  competitive  field,  it 
would  be  safe  to  predict  that  there  would  never  be  cause  for  a  cessation  of  work  in 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  United  States;  however,  I  entertain  strong  hopes 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  both  miners  and  operators  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  will  recognize  the  advantage  to  both  of  adopting  a  more  business-like 
method  than  prevails  there  at  present,  and  will  join  the  miners  and  the  operators  of 
other  States  in  making  their  agreements,  and  maintaining  peace  and  comparative 
tranquillity  in  the  mining  industry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  present  system  of  general  agreements  covering 
the  four  States  for  the  settlement  of  local  disputes  by  a  central  authority  f — A. 
There  is  no  provision  in  our  interstate  agreements  which  confers  authority  upon 
any  central  body  to  adjust  local  grievances  which  may  arise  during  the  life  of  the 
agreements;  but  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  operators  have  organizations,  and  the 
operators  of  each  of  these  States  have  a  representative  known  as  a  ''commissioner," 
whose  duties  and  functions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  presidents  of  the  district 
organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  and  in  most  instances  local 
disputes  are  adjusted  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Association  and 
the  presidents  of  the  district  organizations  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
when  they  can  not  be  settled  by  the  local  mine  manager  and  the  committee  of  the 
local  unions  of  the  miners'  organization.  Should  the  commissioner  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  fail  to 
a^pree,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  national  officers  of  the 
miners'  organization  and  adjusted  there.  In  portions  of  Ohio  the  operators  also 
employ  a  commissioner;  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  portions  of  Ohio  disputes 
are  adjusted  by  the  employing  operator  and  the  local  mine  committ<3e  or  the  officers 
of  the  district  miners'  organization. 

Q.  State  any  recent  changes  in  the  conditions  of  mine  workers  in  the  bituminous 
field,  with  reference  to  such  matters  as  company  stores  and  tenements,  use  of  screens, 
docking  of  coal,  etc. — A.  Wherever  the  miners'  organization  has  become  firmly 
established  and  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  operators  the  evils  of 
the  company  store,  tenements,  size  of  screens,  and  dockage  of  coal  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced.  In  fact,  wherever  labor  organizations  are  strong  their  members 
refuse  to  be  intimidated  or  compelled  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  the  company 
stores  or  to  live  in  tenement  houses ;  and  if  they  do  deal  in  such  stores  or  live  in 
tenement  houses  it  is  because  of  choice  rather  than  compulsion.  However,  this  is 
not  true  in  unorganized  fields;  for  instance,  in  West  Virginia  the  miners  have  the 
option  of  dealing  in  company  stores — paying  exorbitant  prices  for  their  provisions — 
living  in  tenement  houses,  where  exorbitant  rents  are  charged,  or  accepting  dismissal 
firom  employment. 

Q.  Recent  increase  in  membership  of  United  Mine  Workers  in  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  mines  f — A.  The  growth  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  At  the  annual  convention  in  January,  1897,  the  total  membership  was 
11,000;  in  January,  1898,  25,000;  in  January,  1899,  54,000;  in  January,  1900,  91,000; 
in  January,  1901, 189,000.    The  present  membership  is  approximately  250,000. 

Q.  Describe  briefly  the  conditions  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  before 
the  strike  of  1900,  covering  such  matters  as  the  sliding  scale  and  its  workings,  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  irregmarity  of  employment,  company  stores  and  tenements, 
charges  for  powder,  etc. — ^A.  It  is  very  dlfflonlt  to  describe  accurately  the  conditions 
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of  the  workers  in  the  %nthraoite  field  prior  to  the  strike  of  last  fall;  in  fact,  condi- 
tions varied  very  mnch  in  different  collieries  and  between  the  different  districts.  In 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  districts,  where  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  are 
employed,  their  wages  were  based  npon  the  price  at  which  coal  sold  at  tide  water; 
that  is  to  say,  when  coal  sold  for  $5  a  ton  at  tide  water  the  miners  who  worked  by 
the  day  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $11.20  for  a  week's  work.  Of  course,  the  mines  did 
not  work  constantly,  and  as  a  consequenoe  the  miners  who  worked  by  the  day  did 
not  receive  all  of  the  $11.20  in  any  one  week;  if  the  mines  worked  only  half  a  week 
the  miner  received  only  one-half  a  week's  pay,  and  so  on.  When  the  sliding-scale 
method  of  determining  waffes  was  first  adopted,  2^  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  regarded 
with  favor  by  labor  organizations  at  that  time  in  existence,  an  a^peement  having 
been  made  which  permitted  the  miners  to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the  operators 
to  determine  the  price  at  which  coal  was  being  sold  at  tide  water;  but  wnen  'Uie 
miners'  organization  lost  its  strength  the  companies  alone  determined  what  ooal 
was  sold  for  at  tide  water  per  ton,  and  consequently  the  sliding  scale  became  an 
evil,  as  the  miners  had  no  way  of  knowinff  whether  they  had  been  treated  honestly 
by  the  operators  or  not.  So  seneral  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  this  method  of  fix- 
ing wages  that  the  strike  of  last  fall  was  only  settled  by  the  operators  agreeing  to 
fix  a  stationary  rate  of  wages,  thus  abolishing  the  sliding  scale. 

The  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  district  prior  to  the  strike  was,  to 
say  the  least,  deplorable.  As  a  result  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
companies  for  the  past  25  years,  nearly  one-half  the  mining  population  was  unable 
to  speak  the  Enelish  language.  The  people  had  no  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
in  fact  bitter  racial  prejudices  existed  between  the  various  nationalities,  keeping 
them  apart  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  of  the  greed  of  their  employers,  who 
were  permitted  to  overcharge  the  miners  for  everything  they  purchased  at  the  com- 
pany stores,  where  they  were  compelled  to  deal  if  they  desired  to  retain  their  employ- 
ment. Of  course,  manv  of  the  companies  did  not  own  stores;  but  all  companies 
owned  the  long  rows  or  company  houses,  which  are  unfit  to  live  in. 

Employment  in  the  anthracite  district  is  very  irregular;  in  fact  a  less  number  of 
davs  is  worked  by  the  anthracite  miners  than  by  the  bituminous  or  soft  coal  miners. 
I  think  that  an  average  of  180  days  per  year  is  all  that  the  anthracite  miners  have 
ever  worked. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization 
to  organize  the  anthracite  miners;  but  so  bitter  was  the  antagonism  among  the  men 
that  we  were  unable  to  succeed,  and  as  a  consequence  it  became  obvious  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  that  conditions  of  employment  could  not  be  im- 
proved unless,  through  a  strike,  the  miners  should  be  aroused  from  their  lethargy ; 
and  although  the  officers  of  the  miners'  organization  made  every  honorable  effort  to 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  mine  operators,  with  the  hope  that  an  adjustment  of 
the  miners'  grievances  could  be  made  without  resorting  to  a  strike,  we  failed  utterly. 
The  operators  publicly  declared  and  evidently  believed  that  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  could  not  be  induced  to  join  a  strike,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  organized. 
They  claimed  that  they  were  in  possession  of  information  which  showed  that  there 
were  less  than  14,000  organized  miners  in  the  anthracite  districts,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  onl^  8,000  of  them  attached  to  our  union.  When  tne  operators 
refused  to  meet  the  miners  the  miners  drafted  a  scale  of  prices,  which  asked  for  a 
general  advance  of  about  10  per  cent;  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  from  $2.75 
to  $1.50  per  keg;  simimontbly  payment  of  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  truck  stores. 

The  strike  involved  140,000  men  and  bo^s  ana  threw  out  of  employment  not  less 
than  50,000  other  tradespeople  in  the  mining  towns  and  at  points  to  which  anthra- 
cite coal  was  shipped. 

The  strike  continued  for  39  days  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  miners,  all  their 
demands  being  conceded,  excepting  the  official  recognition  of  our  organization. 
However,  the  companies  have  recognized  the  local  mine  committees  and  take  up  for 
adjustment  any  grievances  the  miners  may  have  with  officers  of  our  union.  This 
arrangement  was  brought  about  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  City  in  March 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  practically  agreed  that  if  matters  move  along  properly  during 
the  present  scale  year  the  organization  would  be  recognized  and  contracts  made 
with  it  next  year. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  larger  companies — that  is,  coal  compa- 
nies owned  by  railroad  corporations  in  the  anthracite  field — are  much  more  reason- 
able than  the  individual  or  independent  operators.  However,  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  indei>endent-or  indiviaual  operators  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroads;  they  are  compelled  to  accept  whatever  prices  for  their  coal  the  rail- 
road companies  feel  disposed  to  offer  them,  and  where  they  ship  directlv  to  market  and 
sell  their  own  coal  the  railroad  companies  charge  such  exorbitant  freight  rates  as  to 
render  the  operation  of  the  mines  by  individual  operators  unprofitable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the  anthracite  miners  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies charge  4  times  as  much  to  haiu  a  car  of  anthracite  ooal  as  they  would  charge 
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e  to  hanl  a  oar  of  bituminonB  ooal  the  same  distance,  and,  while  the  annual  reports  of 

the  coal  companies  indicate  that  profits  are  not  made— in  fact,  that  some  of  the  very 

1  large  companies  are  losing  money — this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 

2  have  eaten  up  the  profits  of  coal  by  charging  themselves  excessive  freight  rates ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  system  under  which  the  railroad  and  coal  companies  work  is 
such  that  they  take  the  money  that  should  properly  be  credited  to  the  coal  depart- 

l  ment  of  the  roads  and  charge  it  up  as  freight  rates. 

^  The  anthracite  coal  properties  are  being  rapidly  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a 

^  few  companies.    At  tiie  present  time  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  is  owned  by  7  railroads, 

g  This  is  fully  15  per  cent  more  than  was  owned  by  the  railroads  at  the  time  the  strike 

took  place.    Since  that  time  many  of  the  very  largest  independent  companies  have 
^  sold  their  interests  to  the  railroads,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 

when  the  railroads  which  are  financed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  interests  will  own 

absolutely  all  anthracite  coal. 


<    I  •  1 
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Pmto* 
Allen,  Clarence  E.,  general  manager  Gentennial-Enreka  mine,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 568-579 

Barnard,  T.  N.,  photographer,  Wallace,  Idaho.. 412-420 

Beaman,  D.  C,  Becretarj  and  general  attorney  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron 

Company .._  261-294 

Brookftf  B.  G.,  coal  operator,  Scranton,  Pa 151-166 

Burbidge,  Frederick,  mans^r  Banker  Hill  and  Snllivan  Mining  and 

Concentrating  Company,  Kellogg,  Idaho 488-461 

Callis.  0.  A.,  formerly  coal  miner,  now  connty  attorney ,  Summit  Connty, 

Utah 630-637 

Chambers,  Bobert  C,  mine  manager,  Park  City,  Utah 580-590 

Clark,  George,  coal  miner,  Lonisville,  Colo. 322-338 

Cleary,  A.  C,  miner,  Burke,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 529-530 

Coates,  B.  C,  president  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor 244r-261 

Creedon,  Bartholomew  B..  miner,  Wallace,  Idaho 525-529 

Dalzell,  8.  M.,  president  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association 104-123 

Davis,  Thomas  W.,  vice-president  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind _ 124^137 

Doud,  Michael  J.,  county  tax  assessor,  Wallace,  Idaho 539-548 

Boyle,  James,  mine  operator,  Victor,  Colo 364-369 

Ervin,  Charles  A.,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 501-508 

Finch,  John  A.,  mine  operator,  Coeor  d'Alene  district,  Idaho 489-501 

France,  Dr.  Hugh,  coroner  and  acting  sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho. .  461-479 

Gann,  James,  carpenter,  Wallace,  Idaho 486-489 

Gill,  Allen  F.,  master  mechanic.  Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho.  518-524 

Gillen,  Daniel  N.,  miner,  Gtom,  Idaho 420-428 

Grant,  Hon.  James  B.,  ez-govemor  State  of  Colorado,  general  manager 

Smelters' Trust 191-211 

Hammond,  James  T.,  secretary  of  state  of  Utah 618-622 

Hanauer,  A.,  capitalist,  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting  in  Utah 605-618 

Hill,  Hon.  N.  P.,  smelter  operator  and  oil  refiner,  Denver,  Colo 369-388 

Hutton,  L.  W.,  locomotive  engineer,  Wallace,  Idaho 564-568 

James.  Benjamin,  member  of  national  execntive  board  United  Mine 

WorKers  of  America,  Jeaneeville,  Pa 138-151 

Johnston,  James  G.,  oil  producer,  Florence,  Colo 338-346 

Justi,  Hermann,  Commissioner  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association, 

Ellsworth  Building,  Chicago ,  677-697 

Lee,  Harry  A.,  commissioner  of  mines,  Colorado 227-244 

Loomis,  E.  E.,  8ux)erintendent  coal-mining  department  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway,  Scranton,  Pa _-  658-664 

Lucas,  John  B.,  editor  of  the  '*  Black  Diamond,"  a  coal-trade  publica- 
tion, Chicago ..# 672-677 

Luther,  B.  C,  general  superintendent  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal 

and  Iron  Companv,  Pottsville,  Pa _.  644r-653 

Macdonald,  Josepn,  manager  Helena-Frisco  Mine,  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 479-485 

McKav,  Edward,  member  of  national  executive  board  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  Buenavista,  Pa.  58-73 

Marcv,  C.  B.,  superintendent  Raub  Coal  Company,  Luzerne,  Pa 664-672 

Matchette,  Dr.  F.  P.,  Wardner,  Idaho 433-488 

Miller,  Levi  B.,  night  watchman  Tiger-Poorman  mine,  Burke,  Idaho. . .  428-431 
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MitclielL  John,  preflident  of  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indian- 

apolis,lnd 30-58,697-701 

MiillinB,  Walter  J.,  coal  operator,  Wooster,  Ohio 166-178 

Murphy,  John,  bartender,  Bnrke,  Idaho 431-432 

Kewhonse,  Edgar  L.,  manager  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, Pneblo,  Ck>lo  -.  294-305 

Pearce,  W.  C,  secretary  and  treasurer  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 89-104 

Bobinson,  Neil,  coal-mine  operator,  Charleston,  W.  Va 5-18 

Boss,  David,  secretary  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 178-1 91 

Schluederberg,  George  W.,  coal-mine  operator,  Pittsburg,  Pa 7S-89 

Sharp,  W.  G.,  superintendent  Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah..-   637-644 

Sinclair,  Bartlett,  State  auditor,  Idaho 543-564 

Smith,  James  T.,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner  of  Colorado,  Denver, 

Colo 211-227 

Sovereign,  James  B.,  editor  and  publisher  Idado  State  Tribune.  Wallace, 

Idaho .- 389-412 

Stephenson,  Henry,  member  of  national  executive  board,  United  Mine 

Workers  of  America,  East  Bank,  W.  Va 18-30 

Stevenson,  John  Charles,  justice  of  the  peace,  Q«m,  Shoshone  County, 

Idaho 508-518 

Stdlivan,  John  C,  miner,  Victor,  Colo 347-368 

Terhune,  Bichard  H.,  mining  engineer  and  metaliorgist,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 590-605 

Thomas,  Gomer,  State  coal-mine  inspector,  Utah 622-680 

Veith,  John,  mining  superintendent.  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

Pottsville,  Pa 654-658 

Wright,  John  B.,  member  of  executive  board,  Smeltermen's  Union, 

Denver,  Colo _ 805-321 

Young,  James  D. ,  ex-sheriff,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho _.  530-539 
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Page. 
Accidents  (see  also  Employer's  liability;  Inspection  and  safety): 

Anthracite  mines Veith,  055 

Coal  mines,  large  number Mitchell,  56 

nilnois,  agreement  reading; '. Jnsti,  602, 698 

Accounts,  publicity  of,  m8X)ection  of  books,  Illinois _ .  _ Bobs,  190 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees.     (See  also  Arbitra- 
tion,) 

Joint  agreements Mitchell,  88, 52 

Advantages  generally McKay,  59, 62, 68 

Da^U,  120;  Lucas,  678, 674;  Justi,  678, 679, 682, 687;  Mitchell,  698, 699 

Bituminous  coal  mines,  extension  of  system Mitchell,  699 

Collective  bargaining,  purpose  of  Federation  of  Labor Coatee,  246 

Conferences  not  desirea Beaman,  270, 271 

Desirability  of  making  one  agreement  final Dalzell,  119 

Employers,  difficulty  of  securing  harmonious  action Justi.  688, 689 

History  and  working MuUins,  173 

Dlinois  coal  field,  system  described Justi,  680, 682, 688 

1901,  text Justi,  689, 694 

Interstate  system — 

Extension  to  additional  States. Justi,685;  Mitchell, 699 

History  and  general  description Justi,  677-679. 697, 698 

Prices,  eflfect  on Justi,  684, 685, 686 

Wages  and  general  conditions,  effect  on Justi,  684, 686;  Mitchell,  699 

Uniformity,  advantages  of Justi,  677, 682 

Possibility  of  settling  difficulties  by Davis,  137 

Stove  foundry  trade,  referred  to _,  Justi, 688, 689 

West  Virginia  Coal  mines Robinson.  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Agricultural  college,  Utah : 

Enrollment Hanmiond,620 

Manual  training  schools  at Hammond,  620 

Agriculture,  employment  of  convict  labor  in Sullivan,  856 

Auen  contract  labor.     (See  Importation  of  Idbor.) 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Coal  miners,  assistance  to Stephenson,  19 

United  Mine  Workers,  affiliation  with Stephenson,  19;  Mitchell,  32 

American  Smelting  and  Beflning  Company.     (See  Smelter  combination.) 
Ancient  Order   of  United  Workmen,  attitude   of   Mormon   Church 

toward Callis,686 

Anthracite  coal  mining : 

Cars,  provision  by  railroad  companies  for  private  shippers 

Luther,  649-652;  Marcv,667 

Certificates  of  skill,  State  law Veith,655 

Combination  of  railroads  to  control _ Mitchell,  701 

Exhaustion  of  coal  supply,  prospect  of Marcy ,  667 

Independent  operators Marcy,  664-667, 670 

Attitude  toward  labor Mitchell,  700 

Marketing Marcy,  664-666 

Proportion  of  product Marcy,670 

Relations  to  coal  oomx)anie8 Luther,  649-652 

Relations  to  railroads Luther,  649-652;  Loomis,  659, 660 

Land8,leasing Loomis,659,662,668;  Marcy, 665, 667 

Machinery _ Luther,651 

Manufacturing,  use  of  anthracite  in Lucas,  678 

772a 45  705 
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Anthracite  coal  mining'— Continaed.  Pa«e. 

Miners'  trains. Lather, 648 

Ontpnt,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railway Loomi3, 660 

Powder,  sale  by  mining  companies _ _ Lather,  653 

Pricesatmine Loomis, 662;  Marcy, 635-667 

Railroads,  ownership  of  coal  lands Marcy,667 

Strikes Luther,  652, 653 

Anthracite  coal  oi>erator0'  association,  organization  and  character.  Brooks,  153 
Arbitration  and  conciliation: 

Advantages  and  desirability  ...  Dalzell,116;  Jasti,686 

Compalsory— 

Discassed. ...  ._-..  .  ....  _.  .................. Soyei^ifim  406 

Advocated Stephenson,  28;  SmithV215;  Clark,  329;  SaDivan|351 

Deprecated Robinson,  17;  McKay,  66;  Dalzell.  116;  Lee,  232;  Josti.  6^ 

Imprisonment  only  means  of  enforcing  awards Mitchell,  35 

Unwarranted  demands  enooaraged Mitchell.  35 

Desirability  questionable Coates,  250, 259;  Callis,  634, 635 

Justifiable  in  certain  cases Pearce,  96;  Davis,  131 ,  Ross,  183 

Liberty  of  contract  involved  . . .  •. Sovereign,  408 

Refused  by  employers,  property  should  be  seized  and  managed  by 

State _ Sullivan,  3-51 

Trade  unions  favor,  Colorado Smith,  223 

Employers,  refused  by _  Sullivan ,  349 

Enforcement  of  a  wards,  difficulty -  Dalzell  ,116,117 

Refusal  to  accept  awards,  Virden  strike Dalzell,  1 18 

Idaho  mines,  attempts  to  secure Sovereign,  406 

Illinois  coal  field — 

Agreement  regarding •. Justi,692 

Copy  of Justi,  694r-697 

Instances  of Justi,  680, 681 

System  described Justi,  678-682 ;  Mitchell,  699 

Illinois  State  board,  working  of _ Ross,  182 

Incorporation  of  employers*  organizations,  not  necessary Dalzell,  117 

Trade  unions,  necessary  to  enforce  awards Dalzell,  116, 117 

Indiana  coal  field  system Mitchell,  699 

Joint  conunittees — 

Discussed Ross,  182 

Advocated McKay,66;  Brooks,  165 

By  United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  23 ;  Mitchell,  31, 35 

Policy  of  United  Mine  Workers Davis,  131 

Satisfactory  working,  coal  mines Schluederberg,  74, 78 ;  Mullins,  173 

United  Mine  Workers Pearce,  96 

Law,  Utah Hanmiond,  630, 623 

Mormon  Church,  favors Callis,  636 

National  Civic  Federation,  conferences  held  by Justi,  687 

National  organization  for  promoting,  desirabilitv Justi,  686 

With  compalsory  power  of  investigation,  advocated Mitchell,  35; 

Justi,  688 

Organized  labor,  desirability  of Justi,  686, 687 

Great  principle  of Coates,  249 

Pana  strike,  refusal  of  employers  to  accept  decision Mitchell,  52, 53 

Public  opinion  sufficient  to  enforce  awards Mitchel  1 .  35 

Quasi  public  corporations,  applicability  of... Justi,  688 

Satisfactory  working  Coate6,249 

Strikes  should  be  prevented  by Justi,  686 

Trade  systems,  advantages  of Justi,  687 

Voluntary- 
Boards,  advocated  and  discussed Dalzell.  116-1 18 

Massillon  district,  instance  of Muliins,  167 

Miners  never  refuse  to  comply  with  decisions Davis.  131 

Policy  of  United  Mine  Workers Davis,  131 

Workingmen,  desired  by ._.  Sullivan,  349 

State  board- 
Advocated  Stephenson,  29 

Colorado- 
Character  of - Coates,  259 

Decision  repudiated  by  employers Clark.  32.");  Sullivan,  349 

Instanced  of  activity  succe^hlul  and  unsuccessful Clark,  324,  325 

Relation  to  smelters' strike Wright,  307 
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Anthracite  coal  mining — Continued.  Page. 

State  board— Continued. 

Ohio,  arbitration  in  MassiUon  district. _  Mallins,  167 

Permanent,  advocated Callis,  634 

Political  influences,  danger  of Dalzell,  118 

Satisfactory  working Mitchell,  35;  McKay,  66;  Pearce,  96 

Utah,  organization  and  duties Hammond,  620,  622 

Services  have  never  been  required Hammond,  620 

Army,  increase  of,  effect  on  employment Chambers,  581,  588 

Arsenic: 

Amount  in  Utah  ores Terhune,  593,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men '. Terhune,  592 

Ore,  removal  from Terhune,  594 

Austrians: 

Miners,  Colorado Coates,  246;  Beaman,  271 

Smelter  laborers Newhouse,  296;  Wright,  313 

Benefit  funds,  Western  Federation  of  Miners Sullivan,  347 

Bituminous  coal  mining: 

Clean  coal,  difficulty  in  securing  and  defining Justi,681 

Illinois  agreement  regarding.  _.  Justi,  691, 693, 694-697 

Competition  with  anthracite Luther,652 

Limited  by  interstate  agreement Justi,G78 

Illinois  agreement,  1901 Justi,  689-697 

Interstate  conference  system  described Justi,  677-679 

Machine  mining,  differential  for _•_  Justi,  693 

Machinenr,  employment  of Justi,  684 

Prices,  efifect  of  agreement  system  on Justi,  684, 686 

Railroads,  interest  in  mines,  Illinois Justi,  683 

Sizes  of,  Colorado Beaman ,  293 

Storing,  impossibilty  of Beaman,  280, 291 

Working  rides,  Illinois  agreement..  Justi,  691-694 

Blackhawk,  Colorado,  early  smelter  works  at.  _ Hill,  378-380 

Blacklisting: 

Anthracite  miners Marcy ,  671 

Coalmines,  emplo3rment  in Mitchell, 37;  McKay, 65 

Colorado Clark,  328 

Laws  against,  not  observed Coates,  248 

Metal  mines,  instances  in Sullivan,  349, 350 

Prevalence  in Coates,245;  Beaman,293;  Clark,328 

Deprecated, Dalzell,  120 

Employment  against  union  laws Davis,  128 

Felony Sullivan,356 

Industrial  combinations,  tendency  of Coates,  254 

Leaders  of  labor  organizations,  coal  mines Mitchell,  37 

Ohio,  not  resorted  to. Muilins,  167 

Reading  Coal  and  Iron  ComxMtny,  not  practiced  by Veith,655 

United  Mine  Workers  generally  against Pearce,  95 

Utah,  existence  of Hammond,  622 

Law  against Hammond,  622 

West  Virginia,  instances  of  in  coal  mines Stephenson,  22 

Boycotts: 

Advocated -. Coates,  246*" 

Anti boycotting  laws,  injustice  of Sullivan,  350^ 

Blacklist,  compared  with Pearce,  95;  Clark,  327;  Sullivan,  350 

Coal  miners  occasionally  employ Mitchell,  37;  McKay.  65 

Deprecated Dalzell,  120;  Ross,  182 

Efifective  and  injurious Boss,  182 

Justifiable  only  in  extreme  cases Davis,  128;  Clark,  327 

Law  against,  Colorado Smith,  214;  Coates,  248;  Clark,  327 

Nonunion  coal,  attempt  to  boycott Davis,128 

United  Mine  Workers  . , : Stephenson ,  22 

Brick  making,  convict  labor,  employment  of Sullivan,  356 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  niinoia,  organization  of  . .      Dalzell,  107;  Ross,  178 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines,  profitable  because  worked  on  large  scale .  Hanauer ,  606 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company : 

Profit  sharing  establishea  by  ..  _ Robinson,17 

Not  beneficial  to  miners Stephenson, 28 

Cannel  coal,  sources  and  uses Lucas,  675 
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Oapital  and  operation : 

Amount  invested,  West  Virginia -.    Robinson,  8 

Earnings- 
Anthracite  mines,  profit,  average  rates  of Brooks,  162 

Gk>lorado  and  Utah,  profits  of  mining  compared Terhnne,  602; 

Wright,  311 

Cmde-oil  producers,  CJolorado Johnston,  341 

Decrease  as  compared  with  earlier  years,  coal  mines  . .  Schlaederberg,  84; 

Dalzell,  ia5;  Callis,  630, 637 

Eight-hour  day,  effect  of Grant,  209,  SIO 

Excessive,  concealed  by  stock  watering Hill,  383, 384 

Idaho  mines _ Sovereign,  411 

Large  scale  production  necessary  to  secure Schluederberg,  82 

Machinery,  effects  of  - Davis,  136;  Wright,314 

Ownership  of  coal  lands  by  operators  diminishes. . .  Schluederberg,  84, 85 

Precious  metal  mines _ Grant,  192-194; 

Smith,  224:  Lee,  237;  Hm,370;  Hanaaer,616 

Production  often  at  a  loss Schluederberg,  84 

Profits  as  good  as  in  other  lines  of  business Hill,  370 

West  Virginia  coal  mines. Robinson,  5-7 

Investment,  relative  safety  of Hanauer,606 

Precious  metal  mines,  prosperity  of  business Lee,  243 

Smelter  strike,  Colorado,  effect  of Hill,  373 

Worse  veins  mined  than  formerly  in  Colorado Clark,  333 

Capitalization: 

Combinations,  restriction  advocated Lee,  241 

Overcapitalization- 
Different  meanings  of  term  Hill,382,388 

Earnings,  capitalization  of  anticipated Grant,  200, 202 

Effects  discussed. Hill,  372, 382, 383 

Evils  discussed 411en,579;  Terhune,601,602 

Excessive  profits,  concealed  by Hill,383,384 

Government  inspection  approved Hill,  384 

Legislation  regulating,  discussed Grant,  200;  Hill,3^;  Qiambers,  590 

Nonexistence  of,  coal  mines,  West  Virginia BobiuBon,  9 

Restrictions  advocated Lee,241 

Smeltertrust Chambers, 589;  Terhnne,600 

Taxation,  a  remedy  for Sullivan,363 

Tendency  to  raise  charges Hill,872,382 

Smeltertrust Hanai]0r,614 

Charges,  quasi-public     companies,  limitation  by  law,  propriety  ques- 
tionable  Hm,384,385 

Child  labor: 

Adult  labor,  effect  on Mitchell,  46;  Goate6,2o3 

Age  limit — 

Increase  advocated Brooks,  164;  Mullins,  172 

12  years — 

Colorado Lee,  243 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  160, 164 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  29 

14  years — 

Advocated Robinson,  13;  Pearce,99 

Colorado Coate8,2o8 

United  Mine  Workers,  advocated  by Mitchell,  31 

15  years  advocated McKay,  69;  Mullins,  171, 172 

16  years  advocated Mitchell,  47;  Dalzell,115 

Pennsylvania Schluederberg,  82 

18  years  advocated Davis,  135;  Sullivan,  353 

Amount  of,  West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  27 

Anthracite  mines  and  breakers James,  149;  Veith,  656, 657 

Dissatisfaction  caused  by,  in  Colorado Clark,  333 

Due  to  necessities  of  families Davis,  135 

Evils  of  competition Smith,  220 

Hours,  restriction  advocated Mitchell,  47 

Injurious  effects ^ Stephenson,  27; 

Mitchell,  46:  Pearce,99;  Davis.  135:  Coates,  252, 258 
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Child  labor — Coutiiiued.  Pnge. 
Laws- 
Benefits  of  legislation  against Salliyan,353 

Illinois,  enforcement  of Boss,  186 

Evaded Coate8,258 

Pennsylyania Brook8,161 

Utah Hammond,  619 

Machinery,  increased  bv Coate8,253 

Metal  mines,  none  in  Utah Allen,  571 

Pftrents,  attitnde  toward Mnllins,172 

Pnblic  sentiment  snstains,  in  Ck)lorado Coate8,258 

Smelters,  Philadelphia  Smelting   and  B^efining  Company  employs 

none Newhon8e,297 

Chinese-exclusion  law  believed  not  to  be  effective Snllivan,  355 

Churches  improve  moral  and  social  condition  of  miners Chambers,  585 

Claims,  mining: 

Enlargement  of  size  advocated Terhune,603 

Eztra-laterfd  rights  referred  to Hammond,  619 

Proper  size  discussed _.  Hammond, 619 

BestrJction  of  number  which  individual  may  take  advocated . .  Hammond,  619 

Bestriction  vnthin  vertical  planes  advocated  _ Terhune,  603 

Size  of ,  in  Utah Allen,  573 

Clothing,  prices  i>aid  by  smelter  workmen,  Denver Wright,  808 

Coal  mining  (see  also  Anthracite  coal;  Bituminotis  coal) : 

<^^   Anthracite,  competition  with  bituminous  coal  and  gas Luther,  653 

Cars,  shortage,  west  Virginia Bobinson,ll 

Closing,  companies  close  mines  without  warning  to  men Clark,  887 

Due  only  to  defects  or  exhaustion J Bobinson,? 

Colorado — 

,         Competition  in Beaman,  269, 270 

-^       Control  of  coal  mines Grant,208 

Extent  of  lands Beaman,  270 

>        Prosperous  condition Beaman,267 

Boy^ty Beaman,265 

Smidl  companies  operating  in  1893 Beaman ,  294 

Condition  of  mines  in  Utah Thomas,629 

Eight-hour  day  necessitated  increased  equipment  in  Illinois . .  Beaman,  281 ,  291 
Local  agents,  Colorado  Fuel   and   Iron  Company,  monopoly   held 

by Beaman,  272 

—         Profitsof Beaman,267 

Markets- 
Competition  for,  causes  affecting  Bobinson,ll 

Foreign  growth  of Bobinson,10 

Secuied  by  different  districts Dalzell,  105 

Nationality  of  workingmen Luther ,  652 

Output  on  Beading  Bailroad Luther,  645, 651 

Prices,  Illinois,  1890-1900 Lucas,  678, 677 

Betail,  Colorado  points Sullivan,363 

Powder,  expenses  of  miners  for,  in  northern  Colorado Clark,  886 

Production: 

Capacity  exceeds  consumption Bobinson.lO 

Cost  in  Great  Britain,  high,  cause  of Beaman,  292 

Domestic  demand,  decrease  and  causes Bobinson,  12 

Variations  in Bobinson,  11, 12 

Illinois,  1890-1899 Lucas,  673, 677 

Utah : Thomas,  622 

West  Virginia,  rapid  increase Bobinson,5 

Quality  of  coal,  Colorado Beaman,  263, 264, 267, 278 

Illinois,  compared  with  other  districts Dalzell,  105 

West  Virginia Bobinson,  8, 10 

Bailroad  discriminations,  West  Virgrinia Mitchell,54 

Bailroads,  Utah: 

Affiliated  with  companies Sharp,  648 

Ownership  of  anthracite  lands Marcy,667 

Ownership  of  mines  by: 

Dlinois Lucas,  674 

Pennsylvania Brooks,  157 

Utah Thomas,624;  Callis,630 

West  Virginia Bobin8on,6 
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Coxxipany  boardings  houses — Continned.  Ps««. 

Poor  food  cause  of  strike Sullivan, 360;  Allen,570 

Price  of  board  at Sullivan,358;  Alleii,570;  Sharp,  642 

Tendency  to  abandon ^- Allen,  570 

Company  medical  service: 

Hospitals Chambers,  585 

Fees- 
Compulsory  payment CalliB,  688 

Atsmelters Newhouse, 298, 303;  Wright, 307, 317 

Deduction  from  wages,  voluntary Hanauer,  608, 609 

Treatment  of  smeltermen^s  families  not  included —  Wright,  307 

Funds,  Bunker  Hill  mine,  Idaho Burbidge,  460 

Physicians — 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  employment  by,  men 

assessed Wright,  307, 317 

Choice  of  physician  and  hospital  allowed Terhune,  505 

Fees,  method  of  payment Schluederberg^,  80; 

Newhouse,298;  Clark,  336;  Allen,  578;  Terhune,  595;  Sharp,  641 
Company  stores : 

Antluracite  mines Brooks,  158, 150; 

Luther,  652;  Veith,655;  IiOomis,661,664;  Marcy,  670, 671 

Business,  beneficial  effects DalzeU,  115, 116 

Closing^,  temporary,  in  Pittsburg  district McKay,  61, 67 

Collection  of  accounts  through  employer,  advantages  of Newhouse,  902 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  methods .  ^ Beaman,  262, 265, 276-278 

Competing  stores,  exclusion  of Mitchell,  48;  McKay,  67, 68;  Pearce,  07 

Compulsion  of  employees  to  deal  with Stephenson,  25; 

Mitchell,  43,  44;  McKay,  68;  Pearce,  97;  James,  141, 
147,  148;  Brooks,  160;  Smith,  217;  Beaman,  262,  263: 
Sovereign,  410;  Bxirbidge,461;  Thomas,  629;  Sharp,  641 

Consumers  other  than  miners Beaman,  290 

Coupon  system,  coal  mines,  Utah Thomas,  625 

Credit  at,  not  necessary  for  miners i. Mitchell,  44 

Defended Schluederberg,  79;  Beaman,  276-278 

Disadvantages  of Coatee,  250, 251 

Disapproved aark,332,833 

Effect  on  miners  depends  on  policy  of  employers DalzeU,  115, 116 

Freedom  of  choice  will  give  a  higher  class  of  labor Terhune,  506 

Hucksters  and  peddlers,  exclusion  by  operators McKay,  68 

Enls  largely  checked  at  Illinois Ross,  183, 184 

Interest  of,  in  connection  with  coal  mines ScUuederberg,  79 

Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mullins,  168; 

MitcheU,  699 
Laws  prohibiting — 

Defiance  of  law  by  operators James,  148 

Evasion, methods  and  frequency . . .  Mitchell, 43;  Beaman, 277;  Clark,  384 

Investigation  of ,  desired  by  advocates Beaman,  278 

NoneinUtah Hammond,620 

Unconstitutionality Stephenson,  28;  MitcheU,  43;  Ross,  184. 

Unjust  to  workmen Beaman,  277 

Metal  mines SuUivan,  348;  Allen,  570;  Chambers,  585 

Methods  of  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company .  Newhouse,  296, 802 
Miners'  supplies.    (See  Powder;  Supplies,) 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Robinson,  15, 16; 

MitcheU,  43;  McKay,  68;  Ross,  184 

Objection  of  men  to SuUivan,  348 

Prevalence  of Robinson,  15, 16; 

MitcheU,  42;  Grant,  193;  Sovereign,  410:  AUen,  578;  Hanauer,  608 
Prices- 
Act  regulating,  unconstitutional Stephenson,  28 

Compiled  with  private  stores James,  145, 148 

Excessive Stephenson.  23-25;  McKay,  60, 67;  Pearce,  97;  Brooks,  159 

Profits,  not  necessary  to  keep  mines  running Schluederberg,  81 

SmaU  margin  of DalzeU,115 

Resolution  of  men  not  to  patronize,  LouisvUle,  Colo Clark,  333 

Saloons  sometimes  rim  by  coal  companies,  West  Virgrinia Stephenson,  26 

Sources  of  agitation  against Beamaa,277 
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Company  stores — Contintied.  Pag«. 

Store  orders  aocepted  only  at  special  stores Pearoe,97; 

Dalzell,  115;  Brooks,  159;  Thomas,  625, 629 

Form  and  method  of  nse . . .  St^henson,  24, 25;  McE^ay,  67;  Bnrbidse,  460 

Stores  operated  by  indiyidnals  connected  with  mining  companies.  Brooks,  159 

Strictly  cash  stores  unknown  in  Colorado Newhon8e,802 

Union  supplies  companies McEay,67 

United  Mine  Workers  opposed  to Stephenson,  26 

Wages,  reduction  as  condition  of  cash  x>ayment McKay,  61 

Wholesale  buying,  advantages  of ,  in Beaman,  290 

Company  tenements : 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  no  houses Wright,  807 

Anthracite  mining Brooks,  159;  Luther,  648,652;  Veith,  657;  Loomis,  661 

Demanded  by  miners Brooks,  158 

Rents  in James,  148, 144;  Brooks,  158, 159 

Character  of — 

Comfortable  houses  should  be  furnished Davis,  188 

Good Schlaederberg,  80;  Beaman,  278 

Inferior,  coal  mines Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell,  44, 45;  Pearce,  98; 

Davis,  183, 184;  Smith,  218;  Coates,  252 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  good  character  and  surroundings . 

Beaman,  278 

Compulsory  occupation Robinson,  12;  Stephenson,  26;  Coates,  252 

Dependence  of  men  increased  by  , Coates,  252 

Ejectment  in  case  of  strike Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell,  45;  Pearce,  98 

Idaho  mines Burbidge,  460 

*  Labor  organizations,  improvement  in  conditions  through Mitchell,  699 

Lafayette  and  Louisville,  Colorado,  no  houses Clark,  883 

Legislation  requiring  comfortable  and  sanitary  houses,  proposed.  Mitchell,  50 

Necessity  of  building McKay,  68;  Schluederberg,  80, 81 ;  Coates,  252 

Profits  not  necessary  to  keep  mines  running Schluederberg,  81 

Precious-metal  mines,  Colorado Lee,  283 

Principle  wrong Ross,  185 

Proportion  of  miners  housed  in _ Mullins,  168 

Rents,  rates...  Mitchell,  45;  Davis,  138,184;  James,  143,144;  Brooks, 

158, 159;  Coates,  252 

West  Virginia,  universality  and  working Robinson,  12, 16 

Competition: 

Charges, only  means  of  restraining Hill,872 

Cutting  of  prices    _  Chambers,  590;  Hanauer,  617 

Different  coal  districts,  relations  between _  Schluederberg,  74; 

Dalzell,  105, 106, 112, 113;  Beaman,  269, 270 
Excessive — 

Cause  of  formation  with  smelter  trust Hanauer,  600, 601 

Caused  by  excess  of  producing  capacity McKav,  61, 62, 78 

Demoralization  resulting  from Schluederberg,  74, 76 

Inequality  of  conditions  among  different  operators Schluederberg,  77 

Invention  stimulates Terhune,601 

Railway  discriminations,  effect  on Schluederberg,  74 

Smelter  trust,  relation  of ,  to. Hanauer,  612, 614, 615, 616 

Strikes,  sympathetic,  forced  by  competing  districts Pearce,  95 

Trusts,  best  remedy  for  evils  of Terhune,  599, 600, 602 

Wag©8,effecton DalzeD,122 

Conciliation.    (See  Arbitration  and  conciliation,) 
Consolidation: 

Mines,effects Beaman,268;  Terhune, 602, 608;  Hanauer,615 

Street  railways, public  benefits Hill,888 

Continental  Oil  Company,  branch  of  Standard  Oil  Company. .  Johnston,  839, 840 
Contract,  liberty  of,  no  liberty  except  where  laborers  organize,  coal 

mines Mitchell,  88 

Ordinary  wage  contracts  one-sided  and  not  free Davis,  125 

Contract  laoor.    (See  Importation  of  labor,) 
Contract  mining: 

Anthracite.  Luther, 645, 647-649;  Veith, 654;  Loomis, 659, 668;  Marcy, 667-669 

Meaning  of  term Sharp,  643 

Utah ,-.  Thomas,  627 

Convict  labor: 

Agriculture,  employment  in Sullivan,  356 

Brick  making,  employment  in Sullivaa,356 
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Ck>lorado,  emplovment  of Snllivaii,  356 

Competition  with  free  labor Davis,  136;  Ross,  188;  CoateB,258 

Contracting  prohibited,  Utah Hammond,  619 

Convicts  shonld  be  employed  in  reading  and  studying Sullivan,  856, 861 

Hand  labor,  advocated Bo68,188 

Idaho,  regulation  advocated . .  ._ Sovereign,  412 

Interstate  transportation,  prohibition  advocated Ross,  ld9 

Maintenance  of  convicts  by . Coates,258 

Mines,  employment  in Mitchell,  54;  Schlnederberg,  84 

New  York  system,  advocated Ro8s,189 

Opposed Schlnederberg,  84;  Sullivan,  356, 380, 361 

Private  profit  used  mostly  for  .  : Coates,258 

Public  institutions,  exclusive  use  of  products  advocated Mitchell,  54 

Public  works,  employment  on,  Colorado Smith, 232;  Lee. 344 

Roads,  employment  on,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  54;  Clark,  336 

Trades,  convicts  should  not  be  taught J Sullivan, 361 

Cooperation: 

Advocated McKay,  71 

United  Mine  Workers  by _ Mitchell,  50 

Colorado Smith,231;  Coate8,257;  Clark,834;  Sullivan,355 

Cooperative  stores,  coal  mines Mitchell,  44;  McKay, 68;  Allen,  572 

Government  ownership,  beet  under _ Sullivan,  355 

Impracticability  of _ Schlnederberg,  83;  Seaman,  281 

Utah,  not  practiced  in Allen,  572 ;  Hanauer ,  61 1 ;  Thomas,  627 

Workingmen  should  adopt  generally Sullivan,  355 

Ck>pper: 

Calumet  and  Hecla  mines,  profitable  only  because  worked  on  large 

scale Hanauer,  606 

Limi  tation  of  production Hill ,  375 

Prices,  increase  of,  effect  on  mining Hanauer,  606 

Effects  on  health  in  smelting  works Hill,  871, 376 

Sources  of  ore  smelted,  Pueblo Newhouse,  295 

Gomiahmen,  miners, Utah Hanauer,611 

Gorporationa  (see  also  Capital  and  operation): 

Foreign,  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  affecting,  Utah. . .  Hanmiond,  622 

Interference  with  legislation  denied Beaman,  286 

(^uasi-public  corporations,  regulation  of  charges Hill,  384, 385 

Cost  of  living: 

Idaho, one-third  higher  than  in  Utah Hananer,607 

Increased,  justifies  higher  wages Wright,  310, 319, 320 

Rent Wright, 308, 310;  Allen,577 

Utah Terhune,591;  Hanauer,607;  Callis,637;  Sharp, 638, 643 

CkMt  of  production: 

Causes  affecting Seaman,  269 

Government  ownership,  decreased  by Clark,  330, 831 

Great  Britain Beaman,292 

Inequality  as  between  different  operators Schlnederberg,  77 

Living  wage,  would  not  greatly  sSSect  cost Mitchell,  42 

Machinery,  effect  of Schlnederberg,  87 

Ohio  district,  estimated Mullins,169 

Precious  metals, mines G«mt,  194, 198;  HiU,370 

Variations,  causes Allen,  577 

Transportation  chief  factor  in  price Mitchell,  48 

In  United  States  and  elsewhere Mitchell,  42 

Courts,  dictatorial  treatment  of  labor  legislation,  condemned Sullivan,  354 

Grime: 

Amount  of , Summit  County, Utah, small Callis,632 

Low-grade  contract  labor,  mtroduction  of,  increases Coates,  249 

Cyanide  process  plants: 

Consolidation Hanauer,  615, 616 

Necessarilv  connected  with  mines Hanauer,  616 

Number  or Hanauer,  616 

Danville  District  (111.),  arbitration  of  disputes  and  methods  of  mining.. 

Justi,  697 

Discriminations,  freight.     (See  Freight  rates,) 

Dismantling  of  plants: 

Smelter  trust Hanauer,  613, 615 

Standard  Oil  Company Coates,256;  Johnston, 340, 848 
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I>i0tribution  of  labor  products,  more  equitable,  needed Goates,  255 

I>ockine  for  unclean  coed: 

Antnracite  mining Veith,  056, 057 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman,268 

Employers  order  docking  to  reduce  wap^es James,  145 

ExcessiTe  and  unjust  docking,  anthracite  mines James,  144, 145 

Justice  of  system  discussed Pearoe,  92;  Brooks,  162;  Mullins,  168 

Operators,  no  advantage  to,  from  system Schluederberg,  80 

Practice  of Mitchell,  44;  Davis,  133;  James,  146;  Smith,  218;  Thomas,  624 

Proportion  of  cars  docked,  anthracite  mines. James,  145 

Strikes  caused  by McEay,64 

Drainage  tunnel: 

Metal  mines,  contributions  by  neighboring  owners Chambers,  588 

Ontario  mine, size  and  value  of Chambers,582 

Drunkenness  of  miners Marcy,  670, 671 

Dry  ores,  meaning  of  term Chambers,580 

Education: 

Compulsory,  Pennsylvania McKay,  69 

Utah Hammond,  621 

Denver,  amount  received  by  laboringmen's  children  in Wright,  316 

General,  leveling  tendencies Wright,  316;  Clark,  336;  Terhune,  592, 593 

Individual  needs  should  be  adapted  to Sullivan,360 

Parents,  attitude  toward .  - *- Newhouse,  298;  Wright,  315 

Phrenological  examination  of  children  advocated Sullivan,  355 

Strikes,  educational  value  of Coates,247 

Wages, increase  of , tends  to  raise Wright,315 

Eight-hour  day  (see  also  Hours  of  labor) : 

Advocated Mitchell,  31, 36, 37;  McKay,  70;  James,  149;  Brooks,  154; 

Smith,  220;  Hill,  381, 382;  Allen,  572;  Hammond,  618;  Thomas,  628 

Certainty  of ,  in  future Hill,381 

Competition  increases  difficulty  of Beaman,281 

Disadvantages -  Schluederberg,  82;  Hill,  381;  Thomas,  626;  Sharp,  639 

Economic  results  not  determined Clark,  332 

Effects  favorable Mullins,  171; 

Beaman,279,280;  Terhune,  592;  Thomas,  626-628 

Established  before  eight-hour  law Hanauer,610 

Extentof Mitchell, 47 

Faithfulness  of  work  increased  by Chambers,  588 

Foreign  markets  restricted  by Beaman ,  288 

Importance  to  workman Wright,321 

Increased  force  and  equipment  necessary James,  149; 

Beaman,  280, 281, 291;  Hill,  381, 382;  Sharp,  639 

Irregularity  of  employment,  shorter  hours  would  diminish Sullivan,  354 

Labor  organizations,  effect  of Davis,  137; 

Coates,246;  Sullivan,  359;  Lucas,  673 

Law,  Colorado Smith,  220 

Date  of  effectiveness Newhouse,  294 

Effeots  of  Coates  247* 

WrightV3i3,"818, 324";"  Sullivan,  354, '359;  Hill,  370-372 

Effects  on  smelting  industry Coates,  247, 253; 

Newhouse,  295, 299-302, 305 

Health  measure,  false  pretense Beaman,  280 

Opposed Hill,  377 

Purpose  to  raise  wages Beaman,  280, 281 

Remedy  for  unemplojrment Terhune,  600 

Utah- 
Causes  of  adoption Allen,  578, 579;  Chambers,  589 

Constitution  empowers  legislature  to  pass Chambers,  589 

Date  of  passage Allen,  571 

Effects Allen,  571; 

Terhune,  591, 592;  Hanauer,  609, 610;  Callis,631,636 

Mining  and  smelting  only . . . ^ Chambers,  584;  Hammond,  618 

Satisfactory Chambers,  584;  Hauauer,  610;  Hammond,  618 

Smeltermen,  contested  by Hammond,  618 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  upheld  by Hammond,  618 

Work  above  ground,  attempt  to  extend  to Chambers,  584 

Necessity  in  coal  mines Davis,  129, 130 
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Precions-metal  miniDg,  low-grade  ore,  effect  on Beaman,  281 

Production,  aggregate,  effect  on Davi8,185; 

Mnllins,  171;  Grant,  2109, 210;  SnlUvan,  354;  HiU,  878;  Allen,  571; 
Chambers,  684, 587;  Terhnne,  592;  Hananer,  610;  Thomas,  627 

Production  per  man Newhonse,  295;  Clark,  898, 884;  Snlliyan,  354 

Public  works,  constitutional  provision,  Utah Hammond,  618 

Beckoning,  method  of AIlen,571;  Chambers,  584, 587 

Securing,  methods  of Dalzell,108,lll;  Sullivan,  354 

Smeltermen,  desirous  of Newhouse,  300; 

Wright,  306, 807, 809, 818-^1 ;  Terhune,  591 

Increase  of  efficiency,  not  marked Hanauer,  610 

Reasons  against,  for  certain Wright,  306, 321 

SmeltlDg  industry,  increase  of  cost  by. .  Newhouse,  295, 301, 802;  Terhune,  591 

Preferable  to  12-hour  shifts Newhouse,  297, 305 

Social  effects , Clark,882;  Thomas,  626 

10-hour  day  compared  to Newhouse.  297 

Wages,  relation  to Mitchell,  86, 37, 41; 

Grant,  204-210;  Lee,  242;  Sharp,  639 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  struggle  for Sullivan,  354 

Workingmen,  attitude  toward Sullivan,  859, 360 

Elective  franchise: 

Importance  in  improving  condition  of  labor Smith,  214 

Labor  troubles  can  not  be  remedied  by Beaman,  285 

Employees: 

Character  of Beaman,  270, 276:  CalJis,631 

Complaints  of,  no  attempts  to  suppress,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany  Beaman,  271 

Conditions  in  anthracite  region  favorable Luther,  653 

Number  of.  Eureka,  Utah Allen,  578 

Numbering  of,  necessity  for Beaman,  265 

Employers: 

Associations,  desirability  of McKay,  61^,  68;  Coatee,  257;  Justi,  686, 687 

Illinois  Coal  Operators'    Association,    organization   and    pur- 
pose   Dalzell,104 

Incorporation  not  necessary  for  successful  arbitration Dalzell,  117 

Relations  to  employees  friendly McKay,  73; 

Schluederberg,89;  Callis,  682, 635 

Laws  proposed,  conferences  regarding Dalzell,  107 

Employers'  liability  (see  also  Insurance) : 

For  all  accidents Schluederberg,88;  Dalzell,  114 

Evaded  by  insurance Newhouse,  808;  Doyle,  868, 369 

Extension  advocated Mitchell,56;  McKay, 72;  Clark,337 

Laws- 
Common  law,  difficulty  of  enforcing,  under Ross,  190 

Evaded CoateB,259 

Federation  of  Labor  desirous  of Coatee,259 

Ineffective Lee,248;  Coates, 258, 259 

Pennsylvania,  liability  for  failure  to  furnish  safeguards,  etc 

SbUuederberg ,  88 

Uniform,  desirability  of Pearce,  108;  Boss,  189 

Utah Allen,  576;  Thomas,  624 

Mining  laws,  failure  to  comply  with Brooks,  168, 164 

Precious-metal  mines,  Idaho Burbidge,459 

Employment : 

-    Anthracite  mines Jame8,144;  BrookB,161 

Applications  for,  differences  in  character Lee, 284, 235 

Average  days Schluederberg,  82;  Pearce,  100;  Davis,  126, 127 

Anthracite  mines Davis,  126 

Influenceof  railway  companies Brooks,  158, 155 

Low  number  due  to  excessive  producing  capacity Brooks,  161 

Variations  in  different  mines  and  districts Brooks,  153 

Causes  affecting Robinson,  11 

Illinois ! Ross,  186 

Metal  mines,  per  annum,  Colorado Sullivan,  854 

Ohio MuUins,167 

West  Virginia Robinson,  11;  Stephenson,  24 

Bituminous  coal,  increase  of Justi,  684 
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immigration,  effect  of Jame6,149 

Industrial  combinationB,  effect  of ,  on Chambers,  588;  Hananer,  599, 600 

Local  variations  in Terhune,599 

Machinery,  decreased  by — 

Davis,  186;  Wright,  814;  Clark,  882;  Sollivan,  854;  Terhane,  605 
Increased  by..  Boss,  186, 189;  Allen,  575, 576;  Chambers,  580;  Hananer,616 
Number  employed— 

Colorado  mines Liee,384 

Increased Davis,  184, 186;  Allen,  571 

Utah 1 Chambers,  581;  Hananer,607;  Hammond,  622 

Petrolenm  industry,  no  recent  change  in  amount  of Johnston,  840, 846 

Precious-metal  mines,  competition  in Grant,197 

Relative  numbOT  employed Chambers,  580;  Hammond,  622 

Regularity: 

Anthracite  mining Luther,  645, 646, 649, 651;  Mitchell,  700 

Causes  of Pearce, 99, 100;  Coates,258 

Improved  machinery Clark,  882; 

Wright, 814;'SuIlivan,  854;  Terhune,605 

Navigation  seasons McKay,  69, 70 

Overproduction Stephenson,  27; 

Schluederberg,82;  James,  149;  Smith,  220 

Colorado. Clark, 882, 888, 884 

Remedies,  Government  ownership  of  industry  and  shorter  hours 

of  labor Sullivan,  854 

Smelters Wright,808;  Terhune,591,596 

Utah. Sharp, 639, 648 

Scarcity  of  labor Wright,818;  Torhune,599 

Smelters*  combination,  effect  of Grant,  199, 201, 202 

Unemplojrment: 

Increase  in  Colorado Smith,219 

Convict  labor,  increased  by Coates,  258;  Sullivan,  856, 860, 861 

Child  labor,  increased  by Coates,  258 

Remedies  for Hill,88l,882;  Terhune,591,600 

England,  mining  inspection  laws,  high  character  and  value  of Clark,  827 

English: 

Miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers.  Salt  Lake  Citv Terhune,595 

Factory  acts.    (See  Inspection  and  safety;  Sanitation  and  safety.) 
Farmers: 

Coal  miners Sharp,  642, 648 

Metal  mines,  Utah. ' Chambers,  586 

Smelter  workers Terhune,  595, 608 

Winter  employment  of,  coal  mining,  Utah. Thomas,  627 

Farms,  ownersnip  by  miners Allen,  570, 571, 577;  Sharp,  642 

Federal  Steel  Oompany,  coal,  ownership  and  consumption Lucas,  674 

Federation  of  Labor,  Oolorado: 

Description,  membership,  ofScers Coates,244 

Emplovers' liability  laws  advocated Coates,259 

Individual  labor  contracts, does  not  preclude Coates,246 

Legislative  progranmie Coates,259 

Local  coal  miners*  unions  afiUiated  with Clark,822 

Strikes,  methods  of  conducting Coates,  245, 247 

Fines  and  penalties.    (See  also  Docking  for  unclean  coal.)    Discipline 

fines  little  used  in  Colorado Coates,252 

Finns,  miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Hanauer,611;  Thomas,  626 

Fire  brick,  former  cost  of ,  Blackfaawk,  Colo Hill,  370 

Fire  damp,  anthracite  mines .' Veith,655 

Foreign  bom  (see  also  Importation  of  labor) : 

Americanization James,  141;  Brooks,  160;  Smith,221 

Boarding  houses,  management  and  overcrowding McKay,  72;  James,  141 

Character Mitchell,  88, 46; 

Schluederberg,84,85;  Pearce,  100:  Ross,  187;  Clark,  885 

Hours,  excessive Mitdiedl,46 

Improvement  by  residence  in  America Coates,  249, 267; 

Wright,  318;  Clark,  885 

Inferior  to  American  laborers : .  Beaman.  281 ;  HiU,  877;  Chambers,  588 

Lawlessness,  tendency  toward Mitchell,d8;  McKay, 72 
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Metal  mines,  Utah Chambeis,  588 

Nationality  of  workingmen — 

Anthracite  mining..  Brooks,  158;  Lnther,G52;  Veith, 655, 656;  Marcy,67I 

Colorado Beainaa,271 

Idaho Sovereign,  411 

nUnois Jnsti,681 

Pennsylvania -..  Schlnederber^. 81 

Policy  not  to  let  one  nationality  predominate Allen,  573 

Smelting  industry Beaman,  271;  Newhonse,  295, 296; 

Writjht.  812;  Hill,  877;  Terhune,  595 

Utah Allen,572;  Hanauer,611;  Thomas, 626 

Number  employed — 

Anthracite  mines Jamee,  140 

In  Ohio Mnllin8,167 

Smelter  men Wright,  313 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  35 

Social  conditions,  general,  anthracite  mines James,  141;  Veith,  656, 658 

Southern  Europeans,  few  skilled  miners Brooks,  161 

Standard  of  living McKay.  71;  dark,  335, 836 

State  law  to  check  employment,  anthracite  mining Luther,  653;  Veith,  655 

Trade  unions,  attitude  of  different  nationalities  toward Mitch^l,  51; 

Coate8,346 
Foreign  capital,  investment,  restriction  of,  in  Territories,  effects  dis- 
cussed  _  .  _ Allen,  573 

Foreign  markets: 

Desirability  of  selling  coal  in Schluederberg,  88;  Davis,  136 

Increase  of Robinson,  10 

Restricted  by  8-hour  day Beaman,383 

France,  telegraph  rates  in Hill,  384 

Freiffht  rates: 

Anthracite  coal LoomiB,660;  Marcy,666 

Effect  of  reduction Brool»,163 

Eixcessive James,  150;  Brooks,  154, 156 

Failure  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  fair  rates. . 

Brooks,  156 

No  reduction  when  prices  are  cut Brooks,  156, 157 

Carloads  t?.  train  loads Allen,  573;  Chambers,  581; 

Terhune,  599;  Hananer,613 

Competing  districts,  adjustment  between Robinson,  6, 7;  Mullins,  172, 174 

Difiicnltj  of  judging  fairness Mullins,  174 

Discrimmations Pearoe,  103 

Colorado Lee,  338 

Cars,  furnishing  of Brooks,  154, 156;  Mullins,  171 ;  Doyle,  367 

Deprecated.... flm,385 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prevent. . 

Chambers,  500 

Legislation  can  not  prevent Sullivan,363 

Nonexistence  of Beaman,  366, 267; 

Hill,  378;  Allen,  573;  Terhune,  597:  Hanauer,612;  Sharp,  643 

Prevalence  of HiU,37S 

Discriminations  between  persons. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  receive Beaman,  366 

Great  industrial  combinations  believed  to  receive Johnston.  344, 345: 

Terhune.  603 

Mines  controlled  by  railways  favor Mullins,170 

Nonexistence Newhouse.dOO 

Rebates   Mitchell,54 

Divided  among  directors  of  shipping  company Doyle,  366 

Efforts  to  check,  unavailing Doyle,  366, 367 

On  ores  of  precious  metals Doyle,  364-368 

Prevalence  and  importance  of Doyle,360 

Reasons  for  paying Sharp,  643 

Secretrates 2ditche]l,54 

Smelters' combination Grant,194 

Standard  Oil  Company's  shipping  points  favored  _ Johnston,  343, 344 

Discriminations  between  places Schluederberg,  74, 75, 86;  Dalzell,  113, 113 

Colorado  favored Terhune,  597 
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Discriminations  between  places — Continned. 

Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  favored Schlnederberg,  86 

Local Dalzell,112 

Long  and  short  haul  discussed Sullivan,  368;  Terhune,  508 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia Schluederberg,  86 

Petroleum - Johnston,  343, 844 

Utah  in  j ured Terhune,  597 

West  Virginia  district  favored....  Mitchell, 54;  Dalzell,112;  Mullins,170 

Excessive James,  150;  Brooks,  154, 156;  Beaman,  267 

Government  ownership,  effect  on Sullivan,  362 

Ohio  coal  mines MuUins,  169, 170 

'  .  Ore- 

Assayer's  certificate  of  value  demanded  by  Southern  Pacific.  Hanauer,  612 

'  Low-grade  and  high-grade,  differences  justified Hanauer,  612 

I  Of  precious  metals,  excessive Doyle,  366 

*  What  traffic  will  bear,  approved Chambers,581 

?  Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Ckmipany  pays  tariff  rates .  Newhouse,  300 

Utah... .__ Thoma8,624;  Callis,631 

f.  French  miners,  Utah _ Thomas,626 

Gambling,  miners,  Utah,  decreased  indulgence  in.  _ _  Hanauer,  607 

J .  G  arniflhment  of  wages - Beaman ,  277 

^  Gas,  competition  wi&i  anthracite Luther,652 

•'  Gases,  explosive,  anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Germans,  smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City _ _.  Terhune,  595 

^  Gold,  price,  effect  of  smelter  combination .  Grant,  196, 199 

Government  ownership.     {See  Public  ownership.) 

'-  Grocery  bills,  smelter  workmen,  Denver,  ordinary  amount Wright,  308 

t  Hanauer,  A. ,  mining  and  smelting  interests Hanauer,  605, 606 

Homes: 

i'  Ownership  by  workmen,  benefits  of Coates.  255 ;  Thomas,  626, 627 

Disposition  to  secure Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  595;  Callis,  631 

Industrial  concentration,  discouraged  by Coates,  255 

Homesteads,  reduction  of  size,  advocated Terhune,  600 

Hours  of  labor  (see  also  EtghUhour  day;  Sunday  labor) : 

Agreement  regarding,  Blinois Justi,  691, 692, 694 

Anthracite  mining Luther,  645, 646, 649;  Marcy,  667-669 

Child  labor,  coal  mines,  restriction  advocated Mitchell,  47 

I  Colorado  mines Smith,  220;  Clark,  333, 334 

>'  Decrease  should  depend  on  productive  power Sullivan,  862;  Hill,  881 

'.'  Determined  by  miners Beaman,  263 

Foreign  born,  excessive  hours  of _  Mitchell,  46 

Great  Britain,  coal  mines Mitchell,  48 

Idaho  mines Sovereign,  411 

r  Labor  organizations,  influence  of Sullivan,  847 ;  Lucas,  673 

f  Metal  mines,  Colorado Sullivan,  847, 854 

Utah _ Allen, 571 

I  Nine-hour  day  advocated Schluederberg,  83 

I  Overtime  should  be  avoided  if  possible    Clark,  880;  Sullivan,  856 

Reduction- 
Advocated McEay,70;  Bofls,186 

Beneficial  effects Stephenson,  27, 28; 

Mitchell,  47, 48;  McKay,  69;  Pearce,100;  Dalzell,  110,  111 

I  Fixed  expenses  relatively  increased Mitchell,  48 

Injurious  effects Robinson,  17;  Schluederberg.  82;  Dalzell,  110 

Machinery,  loss  by  shorter  operation Schluederb^g,  82 

Necessity  for Stephenson,  28:  McKay,  70 

Productive  capacity  reduced  by ,.  _ .*  Dalzell,  110 

Wa^es, effect  on _...  Dalzell,  110 

Regulation  by  law  deprecated _ Lee,  285 

Smelter  workers Wright, 806, 807, 808;  Hm,871 

12-hour  day Wright,307; 

Hill,  871, 877, 378;  Terhune,  592;  Hanauer,  609 
Uniform  hours  desirable  on  account  of  competition,  coal  mines. .  Mitchell,  48 

Variation  in  different  States Stephenson,  24, 27 

With  season Beaman,  280 

Women,  Illinois  act  concerning  unconstitution^ Ross,  186 

Need  of  shorter  hours. Beaman,281 
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Hoiuingr  of  employees.    (See  Company  boarding  houses;  Company  tene^ 
ments.) 

Hungariaxui,  miners,  Colorado Beaman,  271 

Idaho^  mining,  conditions  in Bnrbidge,  455 

lUinoiB: 

Arbitration  and  agreements  in  coal  fields Jnsti,  678-684 ;  Mitchell ,  699 

Miners,  conditions  generally Ro88,17S-191 

Wages  of  coal  miners _ Jnsti,  689, 680 

niinois  Central  Railroad  (Company,  excessive  profits  conceded  by  stock 

watering Hill,  384 

Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

Agreements  with  United  Mine  Workers Jnsti,  680-683, 68&-694 

Ck)mmissioner,  powers  of Jnsti.  680 

Expenses, method  of  payment Jn6ti,686 

Organization  and  purposes Dalzeli,  104 ;  Jnsti,  677-679 

Settlement  of  disputes,  instances  of Jnsti,  680-dS3 

Immigration : 

Contract  importations,  sentiment  against,  largely  results  from  . . .  Coates,  257 

Domestic  labor,  effect  on Schluederber^,  83 

Educational  and  property  test  advocated.  McKay,  71;  Dalzeli,  120;  Clark,  335 

Injurious  effects Boss,  187 

Intelligent,  advocated Sullivan,  355 

Labor  orgfuiizations  opposed  to Coates,258 

Laws,  existing,  satisfactory Robinson, 17 

Oversnpply  of  labor  due  to Jamee,  149 

Bestriotion— 

Advocated ...  Mitchell, 50;  Smith,321;  Sullivan, 355, 361 

Deprecated,  except  of  defectives  and  dependents Schluederberg,  84 

Miners  favored  by _ _ James.i49 

Protection  of  native  labor,  chief  object  of Ross,  187 

Trade  unions  favored  by _ Mitchell,  50 

Violates  the  rights  of  humanity Clark,  385 

Social  conditions,  effect  on Mitchell,  45, 46 

Steamship  companies,  misrepresentation  by Mitchell,  50 

Unskilled  laborers,  reduction  of  wages  of ,  by Snilivan,  855 

Voluntary,  injustice  of  restriction Coate8,257 

Wages,  effect  on,  less  than  formerly Clark,  335, 336 

Importation  of  labor: 
Alien  contract  labor- 
Anthracite  mines,  not  employed  in Brooks,  158;  Veith,  657 

Colored  laborers  replacing _ Coatee,  249 

Deprecated Schluederberg,  84;  Dalzeli,  120;  Davis,  130 

Importation,  recent  compared  with  former Mitchell,  88;  Pearce,  95 

Italians  introduced  into  mexico Newhouse,  297, 304 

Laws  beneficial Mitchell,88;  Pearoe,101 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company, employment  by. . 

McKay,  71 
Nonemployment  of . .  James,  141 ;  Newhouse,  297 ;  Wright,  318 ;  Luther ,  6€3 

Attitude  of  miners  toward McKay,  66 

Colorado Grant,206;  Smith,215;  Clark, 828, 829 

Colored  labor — 

Colorado Smith,  222 

Deprecated Mitchell,  40;  Coates,  248, 249 

Utah Hammond,  620 

Wages,  effect  on Coates,  249 

Evils Mitchell,  89, 40, 51;  McKay,  71;  Pearce,  100 

Idaho  mi  n  es So verei  gn ,  407 ,  408 

Japanese Terhune,599 

Misrepresentation  by  employers. Mitchell,  40,51 

Pana  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  52 

Pennsylvania Schluederberg,  78 

Restriction- 
Constitutional  difficulty  of..  _ _ Dalzell,120 

Importation  from  another  State  or  another  part  of  the  State 

Sullivan,  851, 856 

Justified - Davis,  181 

Strikers  to  replace,  should  be  forbidden Coates,  249^  dark,  329 
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Importation  of  labor — Contiimed.  Page. 

Utahmines Allen,  569,572;  Hammond, 620 

Virden  strike,  caused  by Mitchell,  39;  Ross,  179 

Wages,  depressed  by _ Mitchell,  50 

West  Virginia,  coal  mines Stephenson,  23 

Indiana^  arbitration  in  coal  mines Mitchell,  699 

Industrial  combinations.     (See  CombinationSy  indtistriaL) 

Industrial  co-partnership,  Colontdo. .  Coates.  257;  Beaman,  266 

Injunctions: 

Blanket  injunctions  issued Mitchell,  38, 40 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  have  not  employed  against  work- 
men.    ._ .   Beaman,  265 

Crime,  should  be  issued  to  prevent  meditated  .  Coates,  250 

Not  a  remedy  for Sullivan,  352 

Defended Beaman,  275, 288, 289 

Deprecated Mitchell,  38-40;  James,  143;  Sullivan,  351 ,  352 

First  nsed. .     ..  Beaman, 2S8 

Improper  use Mitchell,  38, 40;  Davis,  132;  Beaman,  288, 289 

Injustice  of _ Pearce,  96;  Ross,  183;  Smith,  216;  Clark,  330 

Instances  of _ Stephenson,  23; 

Mitchell,  8S,  40;  McKay,  66, 67;  Smith,  216;  Sovereign,  409 

Justification  of  use Dalzell,  121 

Prohibition  of  meetings,  ineffective _ _ . .  Coates,  250 

Wage-earners'  liberty  taken  away  by _  _ Coates,  250 

Inspection  and  safety  (see  also  Sanitation  and  safety); 

Anthracite  mines Veith,  650 

Character  of .  in  Idaho Burbidge,  459 

Illinois,  system  described Dalzell,  107 

Improvements  in  conditions,  recent Pearce,  91 

Inefficient  inspection.-  James,  150;  Lee,  228,236;  Sullivan.  358;  Sovereign, 411 

Inspectors,  character  of Brooks,  161 ;  MolUns,  174 

Number _ Thomas,623 

Laws — 

Existing  laws Pearce,  103;  Davis,  137 

England,  coal  mines,  good,  and  well  enforced Clark,  327 

Great  Britain,  superiority  of Mitchell,  56 

Illinois,  character  and  enforcement Ross,  186, 190, 191 

Inspection  laws — 

Utah Thomas,  623;  Callis,  633, 634 

Applies  to  coal  mines  only Allen.  576; 

Chambers,  585;  Hammond,  618 

Commended ELanauer,  611 

Exemption  of  metal  mines Hammond,  622 

Needof,for _ -.  Thomas, 628;  Callis, 636 

Proposed  for,  defeated  by  mine  owners 

Thomas,  628, 630;  Callis,  630 

West  Virginia  not  properly  enforced Stephenson,  28 

Satisfactory Bobinson,  12 

Ohio,  satisfactory  working Mullins,  174 

Pennsylvania James,  150, 151;  Brooks,  163 

Safety  laws,  Colorado Lee,  243; 

Coates,  259;  Clark,  327, 328;  Sullivan,  358:  Doyle,  369 

Companies  generally  go  beyond  requirements Beaman.  266 

J  General  regulations,  prox)08ed.  United  Mine  Workers  . .    Mitchell,  31 

Utah,  satisfactory _  Hammond,  619 

\  Uniform,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  56 

Strike  laws  and  thorough  inspection  advocated Dalzell.  114 

»  Trade  unions,  influence  in  securing  better  conditions. Pearce.  103, 104 

;  Inspection  of  books,  Illinois,  character  of Ross,  190 

]  Insurance: 

Accident — 

J  Benefit  funds,  need  of _ ._. Schluederberg,  8S 

'\  Pensions,  old  age,  advocated Mitchell.  50;  Smith.  221 

'  Sickness,  supported  by  operators  and  miners,  advocated . .  Mitchell,  50 

I  Compulsory — 

Abandoned .    Terhune,  595 

I  Advantages  of Newhou8e,303 

\  Collection  of  losses  difficult Doyle,368 

^  772a 4G 
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Insurance— Contiimed.  P»r-- 

Accident — Continaed. 

Compnlsorv— Continned. 

Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron  Company,  does  not  require Beaman,  391 

Liability,  evaded  by CoaleB,S9 

Metal  mines Doyle,  368;  Wright.  307;  Chambers.  d«5 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company Newhonae.  296,90^ 

Utah,  not  general  in Allen,  5Ti 

Voluntary Terhane,595;  Hanaaer, 608. G(3 

Employers,  insnrance  by,  Colorado  mines Lee,  2S 

Fire,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does  not  nee Beaman.  2(5 

Intemperance,  amount  among  miners  discussed Davis,  13^,  134 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Freight  rates,  anthracite  coal Brooks,  l.i6 

Increase  of  power  advocated Hill,  385;  Chambers,  5^ 

Intimidation.     (See  Labor  organizations, ) 

Intoxication  (see  also  Liquor) ,  anthracite  miners Marcy.  670. 671 

Invention: 

Causes  which  stimulate Terhune.  605 

Industrial  combination  likely  to  retard _ Terfanne.  601 

Inventor  rarely  reaps  benefit  of  patent T^'hnne,  €05 

Irish: 

Coal  mines, Utah Thomas,<^ 

Smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City Terhuue,  595 

Irish- Americans,  metal  mines,  Utah Chambers,  588 

Iron,  former  cost  of,  Blackhawk,  Colo HUi,  370 

Iron  industry,  Colorado,  chief  competitor,  Alabama Beamazi,  291 

Iron  mines,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  location Beaman,  261 

Irrimtion: 

Legal  regulation,  Utah Hammond,  619 

Rotation  of  water,  Utah ..  Haminand.619 

Italians: 

Miners,  Colorado. . Beam hti,  271 

Utah Hanauer,611;  Th<nna0,636 

Smelter  laborers Newhouae,  296, 297 

Unskilled  laborers  in  Colorado Coate8,246 

Japanese,  importation  of,  as  laborers Terhnue,  509 

Justi,  Hermann,  arbitration  decision  under  Illinois  agreement Justt,694, 697 

Knights  of  Labor,  decline  of  strength Stephenson,  19; 

Mitchell,  49;  McKay,  58, 59 
Knights  of  Pvthias: 

Attitude  of  Mormon  church  toward .* Callia,  636 

Membership  of  mmers Sharp,  640 

Labor  (see  also  Employment;  Hours;  Importation  skilled  labor;  Strikes: 
Wages,  etc.): 

Anthi^te  coal  miners,  conditions  generally Mitchell,  700 

Bituminous  coal  miners,  general  conditions  of  labor  .^ Mitchell,  699 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Illinois Dalzell,  107:  Roas,  178 

Combinations,  effect  on Grant,  104, 197, 202, 203, 206;  Coates,  251 

Smelting  precious  metals,  severity  increased Wright,  810,^319 

Troubles  can  not  be  remedied  by  ballot Beaman,  285 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  special  organizations) : 

Anthracite  mines  _ James.  138; 

Brooks,  165, 166;  Luther,  646;  Loomi8,659;  Veith,654:  Marcy,  669 

Approved Mnllina,  166; 

Grant,  206;  Beaman,  270, 272, 274;  Chambers,  587;  Terhane,603 

Arbitration,  compulsory  advocated,  Colorado Smith,  223 

Attitude  toward  employers  formerly  inclined  to  be  overbearing 

Schluederberg.  74 

Benefitfunds Mitchell, 31;  Sullivan, 847 

Blacklisting  of  active  workers.  West  Virginia Stephenaon,  22 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward Mitchell.  53 

Smeltermen's  Union  would  not  exclude Wright,  818 

United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  32, 53:  Pierce,  101 

Competition  between  workingmen,  elimination  of  principal  object  _ . 

Coatee,  246 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  desired  by Coate8,249 

Conservative  leaders Beaman,  274. 390 
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X»abor  org^anizatioxis — Ck>ntinned.  Page. 

Contract,  liberty  of Mitchell,  83; 

Smith,  212;  Beaman,  272, 274, 286-288;  SuUiyan,848,349 

Controlled  by  small  radical  minority Beaman,  278, 274 

Dismissal  of  members  for  good  reasons Sallivan,  350 

Edncationalinflaence.  Coates,251,252;  Wright,  312;  Sullivan,  358;  Calli8,G35; 

Effects,  beneficial,  on  conditions  of  labor Mitchell,  699; 

Schlnederberg,  75, 76;  James,  147, 148, 151;  Coates,246 

On  conditions  of  laborers Clark,  834 

Employers,  attitude  toward James,  139;  MuUins,  172 

Blacklisting  of  leaders Mitchell,  37;  Davis,  128 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  does  not  forbid  joining. . .  Beaman,  294 

Connection  with,  leads  to  threats  of  discharge McKay,  60;  Coates,  248 

Discharge  for  active  participation Stephenson,  22 

National  coal  miners'  organization,  objections  to  dealing  with 

Robinson,  14 

Opi>oeition,  anthracite  coal  district _ _ Mitchell,  53 

Preference  for  union  labor Robinson,  14 

Right  of  employer  to  employ  whom  he  will Schluederberg,  77 

Smelters*  combination,  refusal  to  recognize. Grant,  205-209;  Lee,  243 

Strikes  caused  by  discharge  of  members Mitchell,  34 

Union  labor Schluederberg,  75;  Beaman.  263, 265 

United  Mine  Workers,  opposition  of  West  Virginia  employers 

Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Employers,  organizations  of,  conference  with,  desirable Hanauer,  617 

Recognition  by,  decreases  violence _ Coates,  259, 260 

Desirability  of Justi,688 

Refusal  to  recognize McKay,  60; 

Newhouse,  295, 297, 803, 805;  Wright,  809, 317;  Hill,  373 

Relation  with Schluederberg,  76;  Thomas,  629 

Foreign  laborers,  attitude  of,  toward Mitchell,  51 ;  Coates,  246 

Formation  attempted,  unsuccessful Chambers,  584, 586;  Sharp,  640 

Funds  and  asses  ments— 

Defence  fund,  Illinois  miners'  organization Ross,  178 

Mode  of  levying.  Federation  of  Labor.  Colorado Coates.  244, 245 

Out-of-work  k)enefits,  strike  benefits,  funeral  benefits,  universal 

use  of - Coates,  245 

United  Mine  Workers Stephenson,  18;  Mitchell,  31 ;  Pearce,  90 

Government  ownership  advocated  by Coates,  246 

Growth - Roes,  180;  Smith, 211 

History  of  organizations. Davis,  124 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  on  _ Davis,  137; 

Coates,  246;  Sullivan,  859;  Lucas,  678, 674 

Immigration,  foreign,  opposed Mitchell,  50;  Coates,  258 

Incorporation — 

Approved Davis,  124, 125;  Ross.  180;  Smith,212; 

Beaman,  278, 274, 286;  Clark,  323;  Sullivan,  347-348 

Deprecated Stephenson,  19;  Coates,  245 

Necessary  to  secure  effective  arbitration Dalzell,  116, 117 

Objection  of  labor  leaders. Beaman,  274, 286 

Western  Federation  of  Miners Sullivan,  847 

Inspection  and  safety,  influence  in  securing Pearce,  103, 104 

Law  and  order,  preservation  of,  their  first  principle Smith,  211, 212 

Coates,  248 

Legislation Pearce,  103;  Davis,  137;  Ross,  191;  Coates,  247 

Libraries,  maintained  by ^ . .  -  Coates,  251, 252 

Machinery,  attitude  toward,  coal  mines Mitchell,  55 

Masons' union,  members  found  to  be  good  workmen  . .  .Newhouse,  297-803, 805 

Membership,  Federation  of  Labor Coates,244 

Colorado Smith,211 

Laws  on  prevention  of  coercion  by  employers  proposed. Mitchell,  49, 56 

United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  31, 82, 49, 53;  McKay,  58 

Metal  mines,  couditions  in Grant,  208;  Chambers,  584. 586 

Mormon  Church,  attitude  toward j Callis,  685, 636 

Necessity  of Mitchell,  46;  Grant.  203;  Coates.  247 ;  Thomas,  628 

Nonexistence .  Thomas,  623;  Callis,  634;  Sharp,  640 
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Labor  organizations— Continued.  P*g«- 
i                           Nonunion  labor- 
Attempt  to  bring  into  organization Davis,  125 

Attitude  toward Mitchell,  32. 39;  James,  138;  Mullin8,172;  Rosa,  181 

Benefit  by  action  of  union Mitchell,  82 

Dictation  as  to  employing,  unjustifiable Hanauer.  617 

Effect  on.  _. Smith,  212, 213, 223 

Federation  of  Labor.  Colorado,  relation  to Coates,  245 

Injustice  of  compelling  to  join  organization Dalzell,  119 

Interference  with  employment James,  139 

Intimidation  not  resorted  to Mitchell,  32, 39;  Smith,  233 

Leaders  favored  by  employers  to  oppose  union ...  James,  139 

Organized  labor  regarded  as  injuring Mitchell.  34 

Relations  with Stephenson,  20;  Beaman,  274;  Clark,  323:  Josti,  68S 

United  Mine  Workers,  attitude  toward Pearce,  91 ;  Justi,  691 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  relation  to Sullivan,  347-349 

Number  organized,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana. ...     Clark,  3^ 

Officers,  Federation  of  Labor. Coate8,244 

Powers,  United  Mine  Workers ^ Stephenson,  18 

Opposed _ Sharp,642 

Organizers,  motives  of,  questioned Chambers,  586 

Politics,  connection  with  unfortunate Lucas,  075, 676 

Public  offices,  representation  in Coates.  251 

Purposes,  United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  31 

Reading  rooms  supported  by Coates,  251 ,  252;  Sullivan,  353 

Referendum  vote,  use  of Coates,  245 

Repr.-sentatives  from  deal  with  employers  ._ Thomas, 629 

Strikes- 
Agitators,  work  of,  Colorado Lee.  230 

Education  of  men  in  their  rights,  causes Coates,  246 

Effect  in  strengthening  organization Dalzell,  108 

Endeavor  to  prevent,  strike  of  1897 Schlueder berg,  78 

Federation  of  Labor,  Colorado,  relation  to Coates.  244, 245 

Inauguration  through  desire  to  show  authority McKay,  65 

Infliuence  in  maintaining  order  .and  reason James .  140 

Leaders  generally  opi>osed  to Coates. 26  »,261 

Methods  of  declaring. Smith  214 

Tendency  to  reduce. Stephenson,  21;  Schlueder  berg,  76;  Coates,  215 

Trusts ,  character  of Beaman .  282 

Trade  unions,  not  similar  to McKay,  62, 63 

United  Mine  Workers,  result  of  work _ _ Lucas  673. 674 

Unskilled  labor McKay,63;  Smith, 213 

Utah Allen,  569;  Terhune.596;  Hammond,  620 

Wages- 
Equalization  between  workers..  Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  84;  Mullins.  177 

Infiuence  on Stephenson,  27; 

Mitchell,  46;  McKay,  69:  Davis,  134:  Brooks,  KiO:  Ross, 
165;  Grant.  201;  Coates,  246, 252;  Allen,  5 r7:  CallisjaS 

Higher  wages  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah  not  due  to Chambers.  586; 

Terhune.  604 

Metal  mines,  Colorado Sullivan.  347, 353 

United  Mine  Workers Lucas.  678, 674 

Maintenance  of Clark,  326;  Hill,  373 

Reduction  voluntarily _  Stephenson,  21 

Scale  regarded  as  minimum Coates,  251 

Walking  delegates,  bad  influence  of Hanauer,  609 

West  Virginia. .  _ Lucas.  676 

West  Virginia  miners'  organization,  fraudulent  character .   ..  Stephenson,  20 

Land  tenures,  anthracite  coal -. Loomis,  659, 662, 663 ;  Marcy ,  665, 667 

Lead: 

Output,  possibility  of  control - Grant,  197 

Prices,  effect  of  smelter  combination _ Grant,  ls>6, 199 

Increase  of,  effect  on  mining Chambers.  588;  Hanauer.  606 

Smelter  workmen,  injurious  effect  on Wright,  307, 308; 

Hill,  371, 377;  Terhune.  592, 594 

Smelting,  importance  in Lee.  239, 240 

Sources  of  ore  smelted Newhouse,  295;  Burbidge,  459 

Leadville,  Colo.,  strike  at,  described Lee,  229 
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Legislation  (see  also  special  topics): 

Corporations'  interference  with Beaman,  286 

Effects  beneficial Pearce,  103, 104:  Brooks,  163, 165 

Idaho,  referred  to  .. Bnrbidge,  459-461 

Labor,  small  value  of Coates,  247;  Clark,  334;  Snllivan,  354 

Labor  organizations,  Inflnence  in  securing Boss,  191 

Miners  and  miners'  organizations,  inflnence  in  securing Pearce,  103 

Proposed,  discussed. . . Schlnederberg, 88, 89 

Conference  of  operators  and  miners  regarding,  Illinois Dalzell,  107 

Proper  laws  would  benefit  employers Schlnederberg.  89 

Satisfactory  working Davis,  136, 137;  MuUins,  174 

Screening  of  coal,  laws  unenforced,  West  Virginia Robinson,  6, 13 

Uniform- 
Desirability  . Schlnederberg,  88;  Mullins,  175 

Employer s liability -.- Ross.  189 

Inspection  and  safety,  advocated Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  56 

Possibility  and  advantages Brooks,  164, 165 

Workmen,  general  tendency  favorable  to .  Wright,  313 

Legislatures,  weakness  of,  through  arbitrary  action  of  the  courts..  Sullivan, 354 

Libraries: 

Anthracite  miners , Veith,  658 

Colorado  mining  towns Lee,235;  Sullivan, 356 

Desirability        .     Dalzell,123 

Labor  organizations,  maintained  by Coates,  251, 253 

Utah  mining  camps Terhune,  596;  Hanauer,611;  Callis,  631 

Lien,  mechanic's,  wages  should  be  first  lien  on  property. Sullivan,  356 

Liquor: 

Anthracite  miners,  use  of Marcy ,  670, 671 

Decreased  use  of,  Utah Hananer,  607 

Effect  on  owning  homes,  coal  miners,  Utah Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workmen's  health  does  not  permit  much  indulgence Wright,  312 

Traffic  in,  effect  on  miners  injurious Beaman,  276;  Hanauer,  611 

Prohibition  at  or  near  mines,  advocated Beaman,  277 

Literature: 

Cheap,  beneficial  effects  of Terhune,  592 

Increased  amount  of,  coal  miners.  Utah Callis,  631 

Scarcity  of,  in  mining  camps,  reasons Terhune,  596 

Machinery: 

Advantages Robinson.  9, 10;  Dalzell,  114 

Anthracite  mines James,  150;  Brooks,  164;  Luther,  651 

Bituminous  coal  mines,  employment  of Justi,  684 

Character  of. Mullins,  177 

Child  labor,  increased  by Coates,  253 

Cost  of  production,  relative Schlnederberg,  87 

Displacement  of  labor  by Mitchell,  55;  Schlnederberg,  87,  Pearce,  102; 

Davis,  136;  Wright,  314;  Clark, 333;  Sullivan, 354;  Terhune,  605 

Effects,  general Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  54, 56;  Ross,  186, 189; 

Wright,  314;  Clark,  332;  Hill,  375;  Allen,  575, 576 

Employment  of Schlnederberg,  87;  Beaman,  266:  Thomas,  626 

Hours  of  labor,  reduction  lost  by  shorter  operation Schlnederberg,  82 

Improvement  of  use  under  certain  conditions Dalzell,  114 

Metal-mining,  effects  on  employment Grant,  198; 

Lee,  241;  Bnrbidge,  458;  Allen,  575;  Chambers,  580 

Profits  and  prices,  effects  on .  _ Davis,  136;  Wright,  314 

Savings  by  use  of Mullins,  177 

Slack  mined  by  means  of Schlnederberg,  86;  Clark,  332 

Smelting  and  metal  mining,  effects  of.  favorable. .  Hill,  374, 375;  Hanauer,  616 

Little  recently  introduced Wright,  314 

Standard  Oil  Company,  no  obstacle  to  purchase  by  independent  com- 
panies   _ Johnston,  843 

Strikes,  cause  of Coatps.  246 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward _.     Mitchell, 55 

Wages,  effecton Mitchell.  54, 55;  Ro8s,186,189 

Manual  training  schools: 

Agricultural  College,  Utah,  capacity  taxed  .   Hammond,  620 

Beneficial  effects  of    - Wright,  315, 316 

Manufacturing,  coal,  kinds  used  in Lucas,  672, 673 
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Marital  conditiozuB.     (See  Social  conditions,) 

Markets: 

Anthracite  coal,  bitnminons  coal,  effect  of  competition Brooks,  154 

Effect  of  freight  rates 1...  Brooks,  1(» 

Railway  companies,  control  by Brooks.  15:^-156 

Colorado Beaman,266 

Ohio MuUiiiS,  169 

Transportation,  equality  of  facilities  desirable _ Mnllins,  172 

Utah Thomas,  623:  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia,  necessity  of  extending  trade  unions  to Mnllins,  177 

Measurements  of  coal.     (See  Wages, ) 

Mechanic's  lien,  wages  shoal d  be  first  lien  on  property Sullivan.  356 

Metal  mining: 

Capital,  increase  of,  Utah Chambers,  586 

Closing  of --.  Qrant,194;  Burbidge.441 

Combination  smelters Lee,  238 

Concentration  of  ores,  effects.  Colorado Hill.  3«0, 381 

Consolidation  in,  beneficial  effects Burbidge,  457 

Impossibility  of Grant,  196 

Cost  of  production,  decrease Grant,  194, 198 

Earnings  of  capital  in Smith,  224: 

Hill,  370, 380;  Allen,  568. 569;  Terhune,590;  Hanauer,  606. 608 

Employment,  competition  in ^ Grant,  197 

Hoars  of  labor Beaman,  281 ;  Sullivan,  347 

Improvements  in  methods  and  machinery,  recent Grant,  192, 194; 

Lee,  241;  Burbidge,  458;  Allen,  568 

Investment,  comparative  safety  of Terhune,  597 

Ores      ( See  Ov^s  ^ 

Organized  labor,  condition  of Grant,  208;  Smith,  21 1 ,  21 2 

Productive  capacity  and  consumption  of  product,  discussed Grant,  198 

Prosperity  of  business Lee,  242; 

Chambers,  580, 584;  Ternune,590;  Hanauer,606 

Taxation  of Smith,224;  Burbidge, 440 

Wages  in,  Colorado Smith,  216, 223 

Mexicans,  smelter  workers,  preferable  to  Italians Newhouse,  297 

Miners'  trains,  anthracite  mming ,..: Luther, 648 

Mining  lands,  tenure  of,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman,  265 

Mitchell,  John: 

Arbitration  of  disputes  by Justi,  680, 681 

Decision  rej^arding  Illinois  agreement Justi ,  694-697 

Monopoly,  modifies  effect  of  supply  or  demand  on  price Johnston.  345 

Mormon  Church,  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  and  other  societies. 

Callis,  635, 686 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  favored  by Callis,  636 

Number  of  members  in  mines,  very  small Callis,  636 

Municipal  ownership.     (See  Public  ownership,) 

National  Civic  Federation,  arbitration  conferences Justi,  687 

New  Tork  and  Cleveland  G-as  and  Coal  Company: 

Demoralization  of  coal  trade  by... McKay.  60, 61 

Labor  organizations,  refusal  to  recognize McE[ay,  60 

Strike  caused  by  action  of _ Mullins.  ITS 

Union  rates,  refusal  to  maintain McKay,  60, 61 

Newspapers,  increased  use  of,  coal  miners,  Utah Callis,  631 

Numbering  of  workmen,  necessity  of Beaman,  265 

Officers,  public,  representatives  of  organized  labor Coates,  251 

Ohio  mining  conditions 166-178 

Oil.     (See  Petroleum:  Standard  Oil  Co,) 

Oregon,  scarcity  of  labor  in Terhune.  599 

Ores: 

Combinations  of  metals  in Wright.  310. 811 

Free-milling  ores  not  smelted Wright.  310 

Freight  rates Hanauer.  612 

Low-grade,  cause  low  wages Hanauer,  608 

Profitable  only  because  worked  on  large  scale Hanauer.  60S 

Methods  of  treatment Allen,  568, 576, 57S 

Reductionof Hill, 370, 879-381;  Allen  568 

Transportation,  only  high-grade  ores  can  bear Hanauer,  614 
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Pago. 

Overton,  Colorado,  depopulation  through  Standard  Oil  combination 

Coatee,  356;  Johnston, 840;  Hill,  887 
Patents: 

Effects  discnssed Terhnne,605 

Term  should  be  lessened Terhune,605 

Payment  of  wages  (see  also  Sliding  scale) : 

Cash,  advocated Mitchell.31;  McKay,67 

Meaning  of  term Schlnederberg,  79 

Reduction  of  rates  proposed  as  condition  of McKay,  61 

Intervals  of— 

Bimonthly Schlnederberg,  79 

Biweekly Stephenson,  23, 25;  Dalzell,  109;  Coates,  250 

Frequent,  advantages  of Smith,216 

Monthly- 
Anthracite  mines  Jame8/148.  Loomis,664 

Colorado  mines Lee,282;  Beaman,262 

Evils  of   .-- Mitchell,41;  Coates,2o0 

Idaho  mines Sovereigpi,  409;  Burbidge,460 

Preference,  reasons  for Brooks,  V)S 

Utah Allen,569;  Terhnne,594:  Sharp, 643 

West  Virginia Robinson,  17 

Pay  day,  coal  mines,  idleness  and  dissii)ation  accompanying.  Beaman,  276 
Semimonthly — 

Advocated Davis,  132;  Clark,330;  Calli8,633 

Capital  required  increased  by Beaman,  276, 289, 290 

Condemned Beamati,  275, 276 

Employees,  effects  on _ .  Mnllins,  167;  Beaman,  276, 289 

Ohio,  general  adoption Mullins,  175 

Pennsylvania,  impossibility  of  enforcing  law James,  148 

Prevalenoeof Mitchell, 41 

West  Virginia * Stephenson,  23 

Weekly- 
Adjustment  to  operators .  Dalzell,  107, 109 

Advantages  of Ross,  183;  Sovereign,  40^ 

Advocated Mitchell,  81, 41; 

Pearce,96;  Coates,  250;  Clark,  880;  Sullivan,  852 

Cash  purchases  enabled  by Mitchell,  41 ;  Davis,  132,1 

Demand  of,  reasons  for Dalzell,  109 

Illinois  law,  unconstitutional Dalzell,  107;  Ross,  188, 184 

Law  condemned Beaman,  275, 276 

Scrip Coates,  250, 251;  Beaman,  262, 269, 276;  Hammond,  620 

Store  orders Robinson,  16;  Beaman,  262;  Allen,  570, 578;  Terhune,  594 

Peace,  universal,  economic  effects  of Beaman,  282 

Petroleum: 

Crude-oil  producers,  how  affected  by  Standard  Oil  Company. . .  Johnston,  840 

Date  of  discovery  in  Colorado Johnston,  838 

Pipe  line,  Florence  to  Overton,  Colo.,  abandoned  through  Standard 

combination Johnston,  840 

Price,  influences  affecting Coates,  256;  Hill,  886;  Johnston,  845 

Refined,  retail Johnston,  846;  Sullivan,  863 

Production,  quality  and  market Jonnston,  840, 346;  Hill,  875 

Refining  companies  existing  in  Colorado Johnston,  346 

Refining  industry,  organization  of,  in  Colorado Johnston,  888, 889 

PtoBperous John8ton,888 

Wages,  number  of  employees,  no  recent  changes  in Johnston,  840, 846 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Beflning  Company: 

Organization,  capitalization,  ownership,  volume  of  business 

Newhouse,  294, 298, 299, 804, 305 

Proportion  of  men  in  smelters' union Wright,817 

Picketing: 

Deprecated Dalzell,  120 

Employmentof McKay,66 

Justification.     ,  Davis,  128 

Method Davis,  128;  Smith,  214 

Violations,  occasionaJ  tendency  toward Davis,  128 

Piecework.    (See  Contrtict  mining. ) 
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Pinkerton  men: 

Laws  restricting  employment,  advocated  by  United  Mine  Workers.. 

Mitchell,  SI 

Riots  precipitated  by  interference Mitchell,38 

Pipe  lines,  petrbleum,  Colorado Johnston,  340 

Politics,  labor  organizations,  participation  in,  unfortunate Lucas,  675, 676 

Population: 

Congestion  of,  result  of  industrial  combinations.  Hill,  374;  Chambers,  583, 584 

Social  injury Johnston,  344;  Chambers.  583 

Portland  Gold  Mining  Company,  freight  rebates  received  by  president 

Doyle,  365, 366 

Portland  mine,  importance  of I>>yle,364 

Postal  facilities,  mining  camps,  poor Terhune,  596 

Postal  savings  banks,  advocated Sullivan,  363 

Powder: 

Amount  used. James,  142 

Cost  of Brooks,160;  Clark,  338;  Justi,  691 

Profits  of  coal  mining  companies  by  furnishing  to  men Clark,  336, 337 

Sale  to  miners  by  employers,  anthracite  mines. . .  Loomis,  661, 663:  Marcy,  670 
Precious-metal  mining.     (See  Metal  mining,) 
Prices : 

Agreement  of  employers  to  maintain Dalzell,  119, 123 

Anthracite  coal- 
Competition  with  bituminous,  effect  of _  _ .  Brooks,  154 

Division  between  operators  and  railways,  unfairness  of Btooks,  164 

.Fixed  by  Operators*  Association James,  147 

Railway  companies,  control  by Brooks,  152, 154, 156 

Coal,  Colorado Clark,  331,332;  Sullivan,  863 

Ohio Mullins.  168 

Utah -.- Thomas,  623,624;  Callis,  637;  Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia Stephenson,  24 

Combinations  necessary  to  secure  reasonable _ .  _ Schluederberg,  77 

Tendstoraise Hill,  373 

Competition,  only  means  of  restraining Hill,  372 

Copper,  increase  of Hanauer,  606 

Cutting  of,  to  kill  comx>etition  should  be  forbidden Chambers,  590 

By  Standard  Oil  Company Hill,  376 

Exorbitant,  concealed  by  overcapitalization ...  Allen.  579 

Iron -. Hill.  370 

Lead Chambers,  588;  Hanauer,  606 

Machinery,  effect  on - Davis,  136;  Hill,  374, 375 

Monopoly  modifies  effects  of  supply  and  demand Johnston,  345 

Petroleum,  influences  effected Johnston,  345 

Retail,  Colorado. Sullivan,  363;  Hill,  386 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Colorado Johnston,  339, 341;  Hill,  386 

Power  of  single  operator  to  demoralize McKay,  61, 62, 73 

Precious  metals,  effect  on  smelters Hill  875 

Retail,  recent  changes  in Newhouse,  296 

Screenings  McKay.  70 

Smelters'  combination,  controlled  by _ Grant,  196. 199 

Production: 

Anthracite  coal,  excess  of  capacity  over  consumption .  Brooks,  153 

Output James,  147;  Brooks,  164 

Railways,  control  by Brooks,152,  153, 155 

Closing  of  mines,  coal,  cause . Robinson,     7 

Precious  metals,    mines,  Idaho Burbidge.  441 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company Beaman.  267 

Combination  necessary  to  control Schluederberg  77 

Copper - Hill,  375 

Cost  of  (see  Cost  of  production) . 

Demand,  variations 

Robinson,  12;  McKay,  163;  Dalzell,  122;  Beaman,  269;  Sharp,  643 

Dismantling  of  plants Hanauer,  613. 615 

Standard  Oil  Company,  Colorado. Coates,  256;  Johnston,  340, 343 

Smelter  trust - Chambers,  589;  Hanauer,  601 

Eight  hour  day,  effect  on  _ Davis,  135: 

Mullin8,171 ;  Grant,  209, 210;  Sullivan,  354;  Hill,  378 
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Production— Continued.  Page. 

Exhaustion  of  coal  deposits,  possibility  of Schluederberg,  83 

Illinois,  area  of  coal  land DalzelT,  106 

Output — 

Comparative,  for  different  years Davis,  127 

Eighth-hour  day,  influence  of Mullins,  171 

Limitation  of McKay,  64;  James,  147,  Mu  lins,  172 

Smelters'  combination  control ._.  Grant,  199 

Overproduction — 

Coalmines        Schluederberg, 76 

D  ■ )  e  to  ease  of  opening  mines  and  supposed  high  profits .  Schluederberg,  87 

Employment,  irregularity  of,  caused  by Smith,  220 

Underlying  cause  of  strikes    Pearce,91,92 

Ownership  of  coal  lands  by  operators,  injurious Schluederberg,  84, 85 

Precious  metal  mmes,  closing  of - Grant,  194 

Produqt  per  man  per  day Thomas,  628 

Productive  capacity — 

Amount  of,  bituminous  and  anthracite Davis,  126 

Excessive,  coal  mines  _      . _ Robinson,  10; 

McKay,  61, 62,  ;0;  James,  149;  Brooks,  153,161;  Mullins,  168;  Ross,  189 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of  _ Dalzell,110;  Hill,  381 

Precious  metal  mines ^ Grant,  198 

Silver,  decreased  by  demonetization  of Terhune,  604 

Slack,  how  mined  and  sold,  formerly  wasted Schluederberg,  86 

Strikes,  diversion  of  coal  from  ordinary  markets  by Davis,  1 27 

Utah - Sharp,  638 

West  Virginia Robinson,  5-11 

Profit  sharing: 

Advocated. Robinson.  17 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company Robinson,  17;  Stephenson,  28 

Public  libraries.     (See  Libraries.) 

Public  office,  workingmen  in Callis,  630, 632, 684 

Public  ownership: 

Advocated _ Coates,  255 

Of  industry — 

Advocated Clark,330 

Industrial  combination  leads  to _  _ Allen,  574, 575 

Irregularity  of  employment,  diminished  by Suillvan,  354 

Most  desirable  form  of  cooperation  . . .    Coates,  255;  Sullivan, 355. 362, 363 
Noninterest-bearing  warrants  should  be  issued  to  pay  wages .  SuU  i  van,  360 

Organized  labor,  desired  by Coates.  246 

Production  cheapened  because  of  diminution  of  profits  . . .  Clark,  330, 381 

Railroads Terhune,  598;  Callis,  635 

Strikes,  only  complete  remedy  for i Coates,  246 

Should  follow  refusal  of  employer  to  obey  decision  of  arbitrators.. 

Sullivan,  351 

Telegraphs,  approved _ Callis,  635 

Public  schools.     (See  Schools. ) 

Public  works,  8-hour  day,  constitutional  provision,  Utah Hamn  o  nl,  618 

Publicity  of  accounts,  inspection  of  books,  Illinois Kuss,  190 

duasi-public  corporations,  regulation  of  charges Hill,  384, 385 

Bailroads: 

Anthracite  coal- 
Apportion  ujent  of  traffic  to  companies Brooks,  1 52, 1 53 

Cars,  refusal  to  furnish,  for  independent  shipments Brooks,  154, 156 

Distribution  to  operators Marcy,  667 

Combination  of  roads -  - James,  150 

Competition,  methods  of .  _ _ Brooks,  156 

Output,  control  by Brooks,  152, 153 

Prices,  control  by _ _ Brooks,  152 

Relations  to  mining James,  150; 

Brooks,  157;  Loomis.  659-664;  Marcy,  664:-667, 670 

Cars,  discriminations  in  furnishing Brooks,  154, 156;  Mullins,  171 

shortage,  coal  mining    Robinson,  11 

Freight  rates.     (See  Freight  rates,) 

Government  ownership  approved Callie,  635 

Ownership  of  coal  mines       Robinson,  (J;  Mullins,  170;  Justi,  683 

Purchase  of  coal  from  operators Stephenson,  21 
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Bailroads — Continued.  ^^^ 

Relation  with  coal-mining  companies Thomas,  624;  Callis,68u:  Sharp,  613 

Ki^ht  of  way,  forcible  aeiznre  of Doyle. ;{6!LM 

Standard  Oil  Company,  power  of,  over Hill«  376, 386 

Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  property,  production  and  ownership 

Lather.  644,  645 
Reading  rooms: 

Maintained  by  labor  organizations Coates,  251,  252;  SalliTan.  tSZ 

Alining  towns,  Colorado Sollivan,  396 

Rebates.     (See  Freight  rates,  discriminations  between  persons.) 

Receivers,  failure  of,  to  pa^  wages Sullivan,  352,  356.  366 

Recreation,  value  of  labor  increased  by Torhone.  5% 

Referendum  vote,  use  in  labor  organizations - Coates,  246 

Rent.     (See  Comjmny  tenements:  Cost  of  living.) 

Roads,  convict  labor,  shou'd  be  employed  on Clark,  ^6 

Run-of-mine  sy^stem.     (See  >)creening  of  coal.) 
Safety  and  sanitation  (see  also  Inspection  and  safety): 
Arsen  c— 

Amount  in  Utah  ores Terhune.  593,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men _ Terhane,  592 

Removal  from  ore Terhune,  594 

Asthma  and  other  lung  diseases Davis,  136 

Blasting,  effects  on  air  of  mines Sullivan.  35fe,  359 

Certificates  of  experienced  workmen    _ Veith,  655 

Gases Beaman,  280:  Veith,  &)5 

Healthf ulness  of  employment  in  coal  mining. .  Schluederberg,  83;  Beaman,  286 

Electricity,  unsafe Sullivan.  356,  357 

Fire  damp,  anthracite  mines Veith,  655 

Hoists — 

Cages  should  be  inclosed Sullivan,  357 

Depth  of,should  t»e  limited Sullivan,  357 

Electric,  unsafe  character  of . .  Sullivan,  357 

Safety  catches,  few  accidents  for  lack  of. Sullivan,  35? 

Illinois  agreement  regar^iing  precautions  of  miners Jnati,  693 

Improvement  in  conditions Schluederberg,  83;  Davis,  137 

Safety  lamps,  in  jury  to  eyes Davis,  130 

Sanitary  conditions — 

Smelting  precious  metals— 

Argo  smelter,  excellent Hill,371,876 

Improvement  of Newhouse,  801 ;  Terhnne.  59 1 ,  592, 594 

Injurious  effect  on  health  of  workmen Wright,  306-309; 

Hill,  871, 877;  Terhnne,  593, 594 

Lead  and  copper  works,  compared Hill,  371, 376«  377 

Smoke-consuming  device,  use  and  eflrectiveness Lncas,  673 

Sulphur,  amount  in  Utah  ore Terhnne,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men    Terhnne.  592, 504 

Timbering,  insufficient,  Colorado Sullivan,  358 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  - Mitchell,56;  I>avi8,290 

Ventilation— 

Artificial  need  of,  in  smelters Wright,  315 

Improved  conditions Davis,  187;  Brooks,  163 

Insufficient,  coal  mines Stephenson,  28; 

Mitchell,  56;  James,  150, 151;  Clar&,324 

Metal  mines,  Colorado,  method  employed Sullivan,  857, 858;  Allen.  576 

Pneumatic  drills  contribute  to Callis,  637 

Powder  smoke  necessitates Sullivan,  358, 359 

Utah Allen,576;  Thomas, 623;  Callis, 633. 634, 637 

Wet  mines,  increased  cost  for  clothing  in Allen,  570 

Salaries: 

Corporation  officials',  must  be  in  proportion  to  value  of  service.  Terhnne,  503 

May  be  reduced  by  universal  education Terhnne,  598 

Saloons  (see  also  Liquor),  mining  companies  sometimes  operate.  West 

Virginia Stepnenson,  26 

Savings  banks: 

Number  small  in  Colorado Beaman,  270 

Postal,  advocated Sullivan,  363 

Scandinavians : 

Miners,  Utah Allen,  572;  Chambers,  588;  Hanauer,  61 1 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver _._  Wright, 813 
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Bclioolbooks,  not  free  in  Denver Wright,  3015 

ScIiooIb: 

Anthracite  reidon Lnther.  d52, 656, 657 

Benetic  al  effects Pearce,101;  Wri>fht.316; 

Chambers,  585:  Terhnne.  592, 593;  Hananer,607,  Thomas,  026 

Children  of  miners  and  smelters  generally  attend Hill,  877;  Allen,  576; 

Chambers,  585;  Terhnne,592;  Hammond,  621;  Thomas,  626 
Character  of — 

Colorado Smith,  222;  Lee,  235;  Coates,25S 

Beaman.  270, 278, 279;  Wright,  315;  Clark,  386;  Hill,  377 

Idaho Sovereign,  41# 

Illinois Ross,  18S 

Pennsylvania James,  149;  Brooks,  162;  Newhonse,  29t 

Utah  Terhane,592;  Hananer,611;  Hammond,  621 

Contributions  of  mining  company,  Utah Hanauer,  61 1 

Crowding  of  children  should  be  dimmished Sullivan,  35S 

Democratic  tendency  of Wright,  316;  Hammond,  621 

Durat  on,  5  months,  insufficient.  West  Virginia Step<u  nson,  29 

Expenditure  lor,  Utah      Hammond,  621 

Facilities  discussed  ..    Mitchell,  53;  McKay,  72;  Davis,  134;  Sullivan,  353 

Kight  Schools  advocated  .    .  Stephenson,  29;  Mitchell,  53;  Pearce,  101, 102 

Mannal  ti  aining.  Agricultural  College,  Utah Hammond,  629 

Beneficial  effects  of Wright,  315, 316 

Scotchmen,  miners.  Utah Allen,  572 

Screening  of  coal: 

Anthracite  mines,  not  employed  in James,  144 

Difficulties  due  to  getting  out  of  order,  etc Pearce,  92 

Incentive  to  carelul  work Schluederberg,86 

Introduction  of  system,  described Schluederberg,  85 

Labor  organizations, •improvement  in  conditions  through Mitchell,  699 

Laws— 

Antiscreen  law,  attempt  t3  obtain,  Colorado Clark,  334 

Interference  by  legislation  injurious Schluederberg,  83, 85 

Prohibiting  screening  before  weighing  advocated Stephenson,  29, 39 

Unconstitutionality Mitchell,  48, 49; 

McKay,  70;  Schluederberg,  83;  Pearce,  94;  Dalzell,108 

Utah,nolaws Hammond,620;  Thoma8,624 

West  Virginia,  unenforced Robinson,  6, 13;  Stephenson,  28 

Necessary  in  order  to  market  coal Schluederberg,  83 

Prices,  screened  and  unscreened  coal Robinsdn,  18;  Stephenson,  30; 

McKay,  70;  Schluederberg,  85;  Pearce,  92, 98;  MuUins,  176,177;  Clark,  331 

Proportion  of  coal  passing  through McKay,  70; 

Pearce,  92;  Beaman,  292;  Clark,  380, 332 
Run-of-mine  system — 

Advantagesof Davis,  135;  Ross,  181;  Justi,681 

Carelessness  of  miners  under Schluederberg,  83, 85: 

Pearce,  98;  Dalzell,115;  Mullins,175 

Equalization  of  wages  by Mitchell,  34 

Illinois,  agreement  regarding Justi,  691, 693 

Methods  of  adoption,  working Dalzell,109 

Incentive  to  employ  skilled  workmen Mitchell,  34 

Slack  increased  where  employed Schluederberg,  83. 85 

Screens,  description  of Robinson,  18;  McKay,  70;  Clark,  324, 330-332 

Sizes  used..  Robinson,  14, 15;  Schluederberg,  83;  MuUins,  175;  Clark, 324 

Slack  proportion  of ,  Utah Calls,  637;  Schluederberg,  83, 85;  Thomas,  629 

'     Valueof Schluederberg,  86 

Strikes  and  other  difficulties  caused  by McKay,  64, 68;  Mullins,  176 

Utah,  employment  of Thomas,  624 

Wages,  reduction  of,  where  coal  is  not  screened Stephenson,  30 

Regulated  to  conform  to  proportion  of  screenings Dalzell,  115; 

Mullins,  175, 176 

Shafts,  sinking  of,  difficulty,  high-paid  work Chambers,  684 

Silver  (see  also  Metal  mining)  : 
Demonetization  of — 

Effect  on  mining Chambers,  580, 581, 588;  Terhune,604 

Lessened  proportional  production Terhiine,604 

Profits  of  mining  greater Hanauer,616 

Wages  depressed  by Terhune,  604 
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Silver— Continued.  Page- 
Price,  effect  of-  smelter  combination  Grant,  196, 199 

Single  location  system,  advantages Terhnne,  (502, 6()3 

Skilled  labor  (see  also  Unskilled  Uibor) : 

Degree  of  experience  required  in  coal  mining DalzeU,  123 

Examination  for  entrance  to  mines,  advocated Pearoe.  lOO 

Foreign  born  inferior  for  skilled  work,  smelters Hill.  377 

Machinery,  displaced  by ._ Mitchell.  55 

Quality  of  coal,  influence  upon Pearce.  y3, 94 

Slack: 

Caused  by  exposure > Callis.  631 

Increased  by  machinery _ ClarR.  332 

Use  of Beaman.  L'64, 2^ 

Wasted,  formerly SchlucKlerber^,  88 

Sliding  Scale: 

Discussed Cham '^ers,  581 ,  582 

Adv(x»ted 4 - Smirh,216 

Anthracite  mining Davis,  133;  Luther,  646-648;  Mitcuell,  700 

Abuse  of  system James.  146 

Beneficial  effecte Brooks,  166 

Colorado Coates  :i  >  f,  251 

Impracticable  in  coalmining Dalzell.  121 

Metal  mines,  Idaho Hanauer,  b08 

Minimum  wage,  advantage  in  connection  with .   Mitciu  ll,  41 : 

Pearce,  9;:  Ross,  184 

Utah Allen,570;  Thomas,627:  Calis,633 

Smelter  combination: 

Benefits  of  consolidation  not  likely  to  be  shared  with  laborers Coates,  260 

Closing  of  plante, effect-- Grant, 200. 2/1, :iO-.:L'04: 

Lee,  238, 239 ;  Chambers,  589  ;  Terhune,  601 ;  Hanauer  «   3,  (>15 
Competition .  excessive,  before  formation ^ Grant,  1 94 

Possibility  of _ , Hanauer.  (» i  ,615 

Competitors Coates,  253 ;  Hanauer.  614 

Economies  secured  by Grant,  196  ;  Lee,  239, 240 ;  Hanauer  0 1  •  j,  615 

Effects  discussed Newhouse,  304  ;  Hanauer  612-615 

Eight-hour  law,  evasion  of - . .     ...  Coates  *J  17,  -'53 

Em  ployees,  effects  on Chambers,  582  ;  Hanauer,613 

Hanauer  smelter,  cost  of Hanauer,  01  -i,  614 

Employees,  number  of - Hanauer,  613 

Injurious  power : Chambers,  583 ;  Hanauer.  «il*vi-615 

Labor,  displacemtot  by,  slight  _ - - Grant.  199 

Position  of  emplovers,  strengthened  by  combination Grant.  202 

Location  of  plants  effect  upon Grant,  203 

Ore,  no  effect  on  prices    Grant,  197 

Ore  prod ucers,  effect  on,  advantageous Lee,  *^3  J,  240 

Organization,  causes  of  .-  Grant,  194, 197, 198, 202  ;  Lee,  239;  Terhune,  600, 601 

Oateof Wright, 305 

Ororanized  labor,  attitude  toward Grant.  05-209 

Output,  control  of Grant,  199 

Overcapitalization  of Chatnb  rs,589 

Plants,  could  be  duplicated  for  one- fourth  of  capital Terhuue,  609 

List  of Hanauer,  H14 

Purchase  of Grant,  202 

Prices,  control  by  regulating  supply Grant,  199 

Increase  to  consumer  possible    Grant,  195 

Salt  Lake  City,  smelter  closed  near. Allen, 574 

Smell ers,  independent,  character  and  importance  of Lee,  239 

Number  of,  in  combination  and  outside . .  Grant,  2  K),  202 

(3wned  by  combination Coates,  253, 254 ;  Allen,  574 

Smelters  union — 

Attitude  toward Wright.  309, 317 

Proportion  of  men  in Wright,  306, 317 

Stock,  value  of Hanauer.  614 

Strike,  cause  and  history  . Grant,  204-210;  Lee,  243;  Coates,  247, 253 

1899,  competi t( )rs  not  involved Coates,  2">3, 254 

Utah  mines,  no  injury  thus  far  to Ch«mJ>er8, 683 

Valuation  of  plants,  based  on  earnings  Hanauer.  614 

(Compensation  for  going  out  of  business Hanauer.  614 

Workmen,  number  in  Pueblo Coates,  254 
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Sxneltermen's  union,  age  and  membership _  Wright,  306-812. 317 

Smelting^: 

Charges  based  on  what  the  ore  will  bear Newhoiise.  395;  Hill,  370 

Colorado,  prosperity  indicates  general  prosi)erity  of  State Newhonse,  298 

Conditions  limit  location  of  plants .- Terhune, 601 

Confined  to  the  more  refractory  ores Wright,  310 

Cost  of  material,  reduction  in  Colorado _ Hill,  370 

Departments  of  smelting  labor Wright,808 

Discriminations  between  ore  producers  possible Chambers,  583 

Eight- hour  law,  contested  by  employers,  Utah Hammond,  618 

Furnace  work  riot  continuous  through  day Newhouse,  297 

Improvement  or'  methods Newhouse,  298 

Increase  of  local  smelters Hill,  382 

Increase  of  output  per  man Wrieht,810,319 

Labor,  occasional  scarcity  of,  during  the  heated  season Wriijht,  313 

Seventy  of.  increased Wright,  310, 319 

Lead,  importance  in  and  control  of Lee,  239, 240 

Ores,  shipment  from  Colorado  to  Utah Terhune,  601 

Plants,  cost  of  reduced Hanauer,614 

Profits  increased .* Hill,  378 

Rebates  paid  by  smelting  companies Doyle,  367, 368 

Relation  to  mining  industry Newhouse,  295, 299 

Sanitary  conditions  improved _ . .   Newhouse,  301 

Strike  not  cause  of  ore  shipments.  Colorado  to  Utah Terhune,  601 

Workmen — 

Poor  health  necessitates  variety  of  food Wright,  309 

Ratio  of  necessary  expenses  to  wages Wright,  308, 309 

Unable  to  save  anythmg Wright,  309 

Smoke-consuming  devices,  use  and  effectiveness Lucas.  673 

Social  conditions  of  labor: 

Anthracite  miners Brooks,  160;  Veith,  656, 658 

Character  and  habits  of  miners Beaman,  289 

Colorado  mines Lee,  388;  Wright,  312;  Sullivan,  353 

Metal  miners,  improvement "Hill,  380 

Elective  franchise,  importance  of  making Smith,  214 

Immigration,  tendency  to  lower,  coal  mines Mitchell,  45, 46 

Improvement Pearce,  99 

As  compared  with  25  years  ago  _ Schluederberg,  81 

During  past  50  years McKay,  69 

Intemperance  among  miners _ Davis,  132,134 

Labor  organiz^ions,  improvement  through . .  Coates,  251, 252 

Marital  condition —  • 

Coal  miners.  Utah _ Thomas,  626;  Callis,631,632 

Metal  miners,  Utah,  generally  married Chambers,  585;  Terhune,  595 

Preference  given  to  married  men Hill ,  374;  Terhune,  595 

Smelter  workmen.  Denver _ Wright,  308 

Ohio  coal  m  nes.  improvement Mullins,  168, 169 

Smelting  industry Newhouse.  295, 296;  Wright.  308, 309 

Average  si /e  of  families Wright.  308 

Utah,  coal  mines Allen,  568, 576; 

Terhune,  592;  Hanauer,607;  Thomas,  626;  Callis,631;  Sharp,  640 

Metal  mines,  improvement  and  causes Chambers,  585 

Smeltes    Terhune, 591. 592 

West  Virginia,  coal  mines,  improvement Robinson,  17;  Stephenson,  27 

Socialism.     (See  Public  ownership  of  indiLstry,) 
Standard  of  living  (see  also  Cost  of  living)-. 

Of  foreign  laborers  must  be  raised  by  education _ Clark,  336 

Low Coates,  251 

Lowering  of,  coal  miners,  Colorado Clark,  332 

Smelter  workmen.  Denver. _ Wright,  308, 309 

Social  benefits  of  high Coates,  251 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Competitors  in  Europe Johnston,  345 

Crude  oil  producers,  effect  on,  Colorado,  discussed Johnston,  341 ,  342 

Dismantling  of  refineries Johnston,  340, 343 

Effects  of ,  beneficial Newhouse,304 

Idaho  mines,  interest  in ~  '\ Burbidge, 438, 458 


fr* 
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Standard  Oil  Company — Concinned.  Fftge. 

Machinery,  no  obstacle  to  purchase  of,  by  independents Johnston,  343 

Oper^tioDs  in  Colorado      CoateB,256;  Johnston,  3^9, 846;  Hill,  375, 876, 385-387 

Power  over  railroads Hill,  37».  886 

Price,  cutting  of.  Beaman,  282;  Johnston,  839, 341;  Hill, 376 

Refined  oil  in  Colorado. Hill,386 

Retail.  Colorado,  excessive Hill,  386 

Social  effects  generally,  discussed. .    .  ...     Johnston,  339, 340. 342 

Steamship  companies,  immigration;  misrepresentation  by Mitchell.  50 

Steel  and  iron  industry,  Colorado,  development  in Leo.  243 

Steel  works,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  location Beaman,  261 

Stock  watering.     {See  Caidtalization;  Overcapitalization- ) 

Street  railwavs,  consolidation  of,  public  benefits Hill,  388 

Strikes  (see  also  Biackliating;  Boycotting;  Injunctions:  Picketing) : 

Anthracite  mining Lather,  652, 653, 654;  Loomis.  650 

1900,  described Mitchell,  66.^701 

Approved  only  as  last  resort Clark.  85S5 

Bituminous  coal,  1897,  effect  in  establishing  agreements Mitchell.  608 

Blacklisting,  coal  operators  frequently  employ Mitchell,  37 

Boycotts,  coal  miners  occasionally  employ Mitchell,  37 

Causes _ .  Stephenson,  20,21;  Pearce,  '0.91,92: 

Mullins,173;  Smith,  213;  Clark,  823, 324;  Suaivan.348 

Brutality  of  superintendent,  Lattimer  strike James,  189 

Competitive  system Coates,  246 

Company  boarding  houses Sullivan,  350;  Allen,  569 

Displacement  of  men  by  machinery Coates,  246 

Docking  for  impurities  . . Stephenson,  80;  McKay,  64;  Pearce,  93 

Educational  influence  of  labor  organizations Coa^  es,  246 

Employers,  procured  by Lee,  231 ;  Coates,  260;  Clark,  837 

Importation  of  colored  lal^or Mitchell,  39, 51 ,  52 

ladustrial  combinations Coates.  254 

Lack  of  harmony M  cKbj,  60 

Miners  not  inclined  to  strike  without  sufficient  caus^ Pearce,  94 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company,  action  of. .  Mullins,  173 

Output,  limitation  of,  rare McKay,  64 

Overproduction  and  overcompetition Stephenson,  20, 21 

Peculiar  conditions  of  trade Clark,  326 

Prices,  undue  redaction  of.  strike  of  1897 Schluederberg,  78 

Rules  and  regulations  to  economize  in  the  operation  oflarge  works . 

Coates,  246 

Screens,  difficulties  concerning McKay,  64;  Pearce,  93 

Smelters' strike i Coate8,247;  Wright, 806, 311 

Summarized .     Davis,  216 

Trade  unions,  uesire  to  show  authority Mitchell,  34;  McKay,  60, 65 

Waffes .  Ross,  181:  Lee,  228-231 ;  Coates,  247 

Reduction,  coal  mines.  Stephenson,  20, 21;  Mitchell,  84, 52;  Mullins,  173 

Unduly  low  rates,  coal  mines,  1897 McElay,  63 

Weighing  of  coal,  disputes  concerning McKay,  64 

Coeur  d'  Alene  Riot  (see  special  index,  p.  741. ) 

Colorado   - Beaman,  264, 272, 278, 293 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  mine  drivers Beaman,  293 

Colored  labor,  replacement  or  strikers  by Pearce,  101 

Combating  methods  of    _ , Clark.  323 

Company  tenements,  ejectment  from.  Stephenson,  26;  Mitchell, 45;  Pearce,  98 

Conducting,  methods  of Coates.  247;  Clark,  828, 328;  Sullivan,  349 

Dec. aring,  method  of Smith,  214;  Coates,  247, 260;  Clark,  323 

Disadvantageous  to  strikers Beaman,275 

Effects- 
Beneficial Mitchell,  36;  McKay,  64, 65;  Coates,  246, 247 

Consumers  of  coal  injured  by Mitch€dl,36 

Diversion  of  coal  from  ordinary  markets . .  Davis,  127 

Economic  condition  of  workmen  would  be  worse  without .....  Clark,  326 

Education  of  community Smith,  218;  Coates,  247 

Employees,  general  bettering  of  conditions  of Sallivan,  848 

Losses  of ,  method  of  cidculating Smith,218 

Unwilling  to  strike  generally Sullivan,  348 

Employers,  effect  and  future  attitude  toward  labor Smith,  214 

Losses  to Schluederberg,  76;  Oalzell,  105 
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Strikes— Continued.  Page. 

Effects — Continued. 

Fear  of.  beneficial  to  labor McKay,  65 

Injnrions  to  all  clasBes _  _ Schlnederbt  rg,  76; 

Dalzell,116;  Brooks,  157;  Boss,  181;  Lee,  231 

Labor  organizations,  growth  of  _ Coates,  245 

Loss  of  time _ Davis,  126 

Output  of  coal , Davis,  127 

Temporary  hardships Sullivan,  348 

Eight-hour  day,  only  method  of  obtaining Sulli  van.  354 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  causes. Robinson.  8;  Mitchell,  36; 

McKay.  60, 61 :  Sohluederberg.  78, 79;  Pearce,  90;  MuUins,  178 

Effects  on  time  of  employment Davis,  126 

Public  approval Davis,  129 

Wages,  increase  by,  Illinois : Roes,  185 

Employees,  methods  of Brooks,157 

Inclined  to  lawlessness  where  not  organized James,  140 

Tendencyto Clark, 826;  Sullivan, 349 

United  Mine  Workers i Stephenson,  21, 22 

Employers,  methods  of — 

Importation  of  labor Sohluederberg,  78;  James,  140 

In  itement  to  violence  by  lianor McKay,  66, 67 

Payment  of  employees  to  influence Lee,  281 

Foreign  labor,  tendency  toward  lawlessness Mitchell,  38;  McKay.  72 

Funds,  United  Mine  Workers Mitchell,  31 

Idaho  mines  .  .> .  Sovereign,  407 

Importation  of  labor,  Virden  strike Ross,  179 

Intimidation  of  nonstrikers Mitchell,  39;  Lee,  280 

Labor  leaders,  opposition  to Coates,  260 

Labor  organizations,  relation  of,  to Coates,  244, 245 

liattimer  strike — 

Causes  and  results James,  139, 140 

Overcharges  for  supplies  checked  by James,141 

Shooting  of  strikers  avoidable James,  142, 143 

Metalmines. Lee, 228-231 ;  Chambers, 584 

Nonunion  men- 
Action  ofjConceming Sullivan,  347-349 

Cooperation  with  union  labor MoKay,  59 

Endeavor  to  secure  cooperation McKay,  65 

Pana  strike,  causes  and  results Mitchell,  52 

Picketing,  boycotting,  etc. Smith,  214 

Pinkerton  men.  employment  deprecated  by  United  Mine  Workers . .  Mitchel  1 ,  31 

Precipitated  by Mitchell,39 

Remedies,  abolition  of  competition  the  only  complete  remedy Coates,  246 

Government  ownership Coates,  246 

Smelters,  Colorado- 
Cause  and  history Grant.  204-210 

Effect  on  Utah  smelter  industr^T Allen,  579 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- nine,  caused  by  formation  of  trust. . 

Coatee,  254 

Power  of  local  trust  managers  doubtful Wright,  311 ,  312 

Trust  smelters  only  involved _..  Wright,  31 1,312 

None  in  Utah Terhune,  594;  Hanauer,  609 

Sympathetic Stephenson,  22 ;  McKay,  65 ;  Seaman,  273 

Attitude  of  labor  leaders  toward Justi.  688 

Colorado  mines. Coatee,  248;  Clark,  328;  Sullivan,  351 

Justification Mitchell,  37;  Pearce,  95;  Davis,  129 

Public  approval  in  certain  cases Davis,  129 

Three-fourths  vote  required  to  declare,  Western  Federation  of  miners. 

Clark,  328 

Tincic  mines,  Utah,  causes Hanauer,  609 

Trade  unions,  effect  in  strengthening  organization _  _ .  Did /.ell,  108 

Influence  on _  Stephenson,  21 ;  Sohluederberg,  76;  Ross,  181 

Ultimate  gain  or  loss  not  determined  by  immediate  results Clark,  325 

Utah  coal  mines Terhune,  594;  Thomas,  623, 626;  Callis,  632, 684 

Violence — 

Pana  strike,  causes  _ Mitchell,  52 

Pinkerton  men,  cause  of Mitchell,39 
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Strikes—  Continued .  Page. 

Violence— Coutinued. 

Refusal  of  employers  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  causes. 

Coat«s.259,260 

Strikers  not  cause  of Mitcnell.  38, 39 

Unions  caution  men  against Smith,  214 

Virden  strike— 

Causes  and  results Mitchell,  39, 51;  Dalzell,  118;  Ross.  178, 179 

Government,  action  of,  defended . . Ross.  179 

Return  of  imported  laborers  by  miners     . Dav^s.  129 

Wages,  decrease  of,  attitude  toward,  coal  miners,  Utah Sharp,  640 

Sulphur: 

Amount  in  Utah  ore Terhime,  594 

Injurious  to  smelter  men _ Terhune,  o92, 594 

Sunday  work: 

Avoidance  of McKay.  70; 

Chambers,  588;  Hanauer.611;  Thomas.  025, 626:  Sharp,  639 

Disadvantages  of Alien,  578;  Terhune,  596 

Efficiency  diminished  by  *_ Terhune.  603 

Law  for  i  liddin g  unnecessary,  Utah     . .   Hammond,  020 

Loss  to  men  and  loss  to  company Alien  571 

Metal  mines _ Terhune.  596 

Pre!  erable  to  Sunday  carousing. .  _  Chambers,  588;  Terhune,  596;  Hananer.  61 1 

Smelters,  necessary  in Newhou«e.  297;  Terhune,  596;  Han  mer.  610 

One  rest  day  per  week  possible Terhune,  596;  Han  luer.  610 

Wages  not  increased  by Smit  h,  220 

Wet  mines  must  be  pumped Hanauer,  611 

Supplies: 

Company  stores— 

Compulsion  to  purchase  from James.  141 

Excessive  prices James,  141 ,  142 

Fictitious  charges . .  James,  147, 148 

Prices  fixed  by  agreement Ross,  185 

Reo^ularly  furnished  by  companies James.  142 

Expenses  of Schluederr)erg,  80 

Prices,  fixed  .  _ Ross.  185 

Illinois  agreement  regarding Justi,  691 

Sale  by  mining  company,  anthracite  mining Luther,  653;  Loomis,  661 

Swedes: 

Smelter  workmen,  Denver W^ right,  313:  Hill,  377 

Unsi<illed  laborers  in  Colorado Coates,  246 

Tariff,  protection  on  trust-made  goods,  abolition  deprecated Beaman,  282 

Taxation: 

Anthracite  coal,  methods  of  assessment Brooks,  157 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  .   . .  Beaman,  265 

Corporations,  on  capitalization,  advocated Sullivan,  363 

Franchises,  advocated _ Hill,  388 

Illinois  system,  injustice  of Dalzell,  1 1 1 

Net  product  of  mines,  uniust -. .   . .  Allen.  572, 573 

Opposition  to  fair  assessment,  Idaho Doud.  540, 541 

Precious-metal  mines Grant,  103;  Smith.  224;  Lee,  237;  Bnrbidge,  440 

Change  of  methods,  advocated Smith,  224 

State  board  of  equalization  advocated Beaman .  266, 267 

Taxes  paid  chiefly  by  workingmen ...   Sullivan,  861 

Utah  mines Allen,  572, 573;  Hanauer,  012:  Sharp,  640 

Telegraphs: 

Government  ownership,  advocated Hill,  383, 384;  Callis,  635 

Rates,France .   Hill,384 

Uuifonn  ten- cent  rate  practicable Hill,  383 

Tenements.     (See  Company  tenenieHts,) 
Trade  unions.     (See  Labor  organizations. ) 
Trusts.     (See  Combinations:  Smelter  co^nhhtniiou.) 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  relation  to      Mitchell,  32 

Anthra<'ite  strike  of  1'  00,  relation  to Mitchell,  700 

Arbitration,  attitude  toward Davis,  131 

By  ioint  committees     Stephenson,  23;  Mitchell.  3i ,  35 

System,  and  its  worlring  described Pearce,  96 
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ITnited  Mine  Workers  of  America — Continued.  Page. 

Assessment  for  expenses -.. Pearce,  90 

Beneficial  effects  of McKay,58,69;  Lncas,  678, 674 

Benefit  funds,  local  only Pearce,  90 

Boycotts,  coal  mined  by  nonunion  labor Stephenson,  22 

Business  methods,  publicity . McKay,  59 

Child  labor,  age  limit  advocated  by Mitchell,  31 

Colored  labor,  attitude  toward Mitchell ,  53;  Pierce,  101 

Company  stores,  opposed  by Stephenson,  25;  Mullins,  168, 171 

Cooperation  favored  by _  _ Mitchell,  50 

Employers,  relation  with .  Mitchell,  83, 35;  Schluederberg.  74;  Pearce,  103, 104 

Executive  board,  organization  and  powers .  _ .  _ McKay,  58 

Funds  and  assessments -'. .  Stephenson,  18;  Mitchell,  31 

History  of  organization Davis,  124 

Jurisdiction  of,  Illinois  agreement  regarding _ Justi,  691 ,  693 

Membership    ._ Mitchell,  31, 32, 49, 53;  Mullins,166 

Number  of  members,  history  of  growth  Stephenson,  19; 

Pearce,  89, 90;  Mitchell,  699 

National  executive  board,  composition  and  powers   Stephenson,  18 

Nonunion  labor,  attempt  to  organize McKay,  59 

Attitude  toward _ ..  Mitchell,  32; 

McKay,  59;  Pearce,  91;  Davis,  125;  Mullins,  172 

Cooperation  in  strikes McKay,  59, 65;  Pearce,  90, 91 

Pit  committee,  powers  of,  Illinois. Justi,  692 

Purposes. ., Mitchell,  31 

Sanitation  and  safety  laws  proposed Mitchell,  31 

Strength  not  sufficient  to  control  competitive  districts. .  Schluederberg,  74, 76 

Strikes,  methods  of . Stephenson,  2t,  22 

Union  labor,  employment  of,  attitude  toward Justi,  688 

Wages- 
Biweekly  payments  advocated  by Stephenson,  25 

Cash  payments  advocated  by Mitchell,  81 

Equalization  between  different  districts  sought  by ....... .  Stephenson,  29 

Weekly  payments  advocated  by Mitchell,  31, 41 

West  Virginia  employers,  attitude  of Robinson,  14;  Stephenson,  20 

Unskilled  labor: 

Character  of ,  discu  ssed Smith ,  223 

Employment  of,fault  of  operators Pearce, 94 

Foreign  labor,  anthracite  mines Brooks,  161 

Little  employed Mitchell,  34;  McKay,  68 

Nationality  of,  Colorado Coates,  246 

Organization  slightly  developed Smith,  213 

Proportion  of , Mitchell,  41 

Wages,  effect  on Dalzen.123;  Sullivan,  855 

Wages  (see  also  Pay^nient  of  wages;  Salaries;  Sliding  scale): 

Agreement  system,  effect  of Justi,  684 

Anthracite  mines Brooks,  155, 158;  Luther.  646, 647, 652, 658; 

Veith,656,667;  Loomis,661,663,664;  Marcy,  667, 668, 672; 

Average,  per  month,  Colorado Clark,  836 

Causes  determining Beaman,  264 

Child  labor,  effects  on  adult  labor Mitchell,  46 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  no  complaints Beaman,  270, 271 

Colored  labor,  importation  of,  tends  to  reduce Coates,  249 

Relative  rates  of Mitchell,  52 

Company  stores  tend  to  reduce.. Coates,  251,252 

Competing  districts,  effects  of _ Mitchell,  37 

Consolidation  of  mines,  effect  on Beaman,  268;  Hanauer,  615 

Cost  of  living,  increased,  justifies  higher  wages Newhouse,  302; 

Wright,  310, 319, 820 

Decrease  of ..  Clark,  332,383:  Sullivan,  353, 362; 

Hill,  380;  Allen,  568, 569;  Terhune,  590;  Thomas,  623;  Callis,  630, 687 

Demand  for  coal,  influence  on McKay,  62,j68 

Differences  in  different  places Stephenson,  29;  Coates,  252; 

Allen.  570, 576, 577;  Chambers,  586, 587;  Terhune,  604;  Sharp,  638 
Docking.     (See  Docking  for  unclean  coaL) 

Drivers  and  outside  men Thomas.  627, 628 

Eastern,  small  influence  on  Western  wages ^ Callis,  635 

Employers,  policy  in  fixing Grant.  197, 206, 207 

First  lien  on  property  worked  on Sullivan,  856 

772a 47 
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Wages— Continued.  Page 

Fixing,  methods  of — 

Colorado  mines Smith,  216, 223;  Lee,  332;  Beaman,261 

Contracts,  individual,  onesidedness  of Davis,  125 

Employees  not  consulted  by  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company .  Beaman .  270 

Employers,  dictation  by,  coal  mines _ Mitchell.  33 

Reduction  where  less  than  fixed  amount  of  coal  hoisted James.  146 

West  Virginia  mines Stephenson,  24 

Garnishment  of  _ ..   _..   Beaman.  277 

Hours  of  labor,  effect  of  reduction Dalzell  ,110;  Lee,  242 

Idaho  mines. _ Sovereign,  410 

Immigration,  effect  of ,  on. Clark,  335, 336 

Increase  of,  general  tendency  to Wright,  314 

With  skill  and  education Wright,  314, 315 

Industrial  combination  tends  to  lower Hill,  374 

Just  standard  of Clark,  330 

Labor  organizations — 

Equalization  between  workers,  tendency  of,  toward. . _ Mitchell,  34 

Higher  wages  in  Colorado  than  in  Utah,  not  due  to Chambers,  586 

Influence  on _ Stephenson,  27; 

Mitchell,  46;  McKay,  69;  James,  148;  Brooks,  160;  Grant,  201; 
Clark,  326;   Sullivan,  347,  358;   Callis,  685;    Lucas,  673,  674 

Necessity  for  maintenance  of Hill,  373 

Voluntary  reduction  on  account  of  competing  districts...  Stephenson,  21 
Living  wage — 

Discussed Smi th , 2 17 

Significance  and  desirability Mitchell,  41 ,  42 

Effect  on  cost  of  production Mitchell,  42;  Hill,  377 

Loss  of,  by  failure  of  employer Sullivan,  352, 356, 360 

Low  grade  ore  makes  low Hanauer,  608 

Machinery,  effect  on Mitchell,  54, 55;  Ross,  186, 189 

Measurement  of  coal — 

Anthracite  mines _  James,  146;  Brooks,  155 

Heaping  of  cars James.  151 ;  Brooks,  163 

Inequalities  due  to James,  146, 151 

West  Virginia,  measuring  instead  of  weighing  coal Schluederberg,  75 

Metal  mines — 

Day  and  piece - Allen,  570 

Decrease  of Hill,  380;  Allen,  568, 569 

Determine  wages  in  coal  mines _ Sharp,  638 

Differences,  according  to  efficiency  and  difficulty Chambers,  584 

In  different  places Allen,  570 

Effect  on  other  labor _  Smith,  218 

Less  than  20  years  ago  in  Utah. _ . .  Terhune,  590 

Uniform  scale _ Chambers,  584 

Overtime,  rates  for .  Brooks,  158;  Lee,  238 

Per  ton  of  coal,  screened  and  unscreened Thomas,  624 

Petroleum  industry,  no  recent  changes  In  Colorado Johnston,  840, 346 

Poverty  of  anthracite  miners James,  151 

Prior  to  strike  of  1897 _..  Stephenson,  21 

Purchasing  power  of,  discussed .  Sullivan,  363 

Bates Schluederberg,  79, 80 

Anthracite  coal. . .  , James,  143, 144;  Brooks,  156, 158 

Effect  of  freight  rates Brooks,  155, 163 

Variation  in  productive  capacity  of  miners Brooks,  154 

Average,  anthracite  mines James,  144 

Of  all  coal  miners,  discussed Mitchell,  57 

Colorado  mines..--  Smith,  216, 219, 223;  Coates,246,252;  Beaman,  2»5, 293 

History  of  recent  changes Grant,  206, 207 

Comparison  with  earlier  periods Mitchell,  45; 

McKay,  69:  Schluederberg,  81 ;  Mullins,168;  Smith.  219 

Competition  of  producers,  effect  on Dalzell,  122 

Determined  by  conditions  of  mining Dalzell,  115 

Earnings  per  day Thomas,  626;  Sharp,  639 

Economy  of  high  wages Dalzell,  121 

Expense  of  miners  for  materials,  repairs,  etc Schluederberg,  80 

Fluctuations  since  1865  and  causes Davis,  134 

Idaho ^- -.  Hanauer, 607 
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Wages— Continued.  Pft«e- 
Rates— Continued . 
Illinois- 
Adjustment  to  different  districts Dalzell,  118 

Comparison  with  10  years  ago Dalzell,  122;  Lucas,  677 

For  run  of  mine  coal Dalzell,  105 

1901 Justi,  689, 890 

Increase  during  past  50  years Ross,  185 

Inequalities,  in  different  classes,  anthracite  mines James,  146, 148 

In  different  States,  coal Stephenson,  26 

Kansas  coal  miners - Beaman,293 

Ohio,  average Mullins,  167 

Power  of  single  operator  to  demoralize _ McKay,  61 ,  73 

Precious-metal  mines,  Colorado Smith,  216, 223:  Lee,  229, 233 

Reduction — 

Cause  of  strike  of  1897 Schluederberg,  79 

Compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  coal  mines,  WestVirginia. 

Stephenson,26,27 

Consumption  of  coal  not  increased  by McKay,  63 

Recent Robinson,  8, 10;  McKay,  61 ;  James,  147 

Voluntary,  because  of  competition McKay,  61 ;  Pearce,  95 

Relative Pearce.  99;  Dalzell,  106, 107 

Smelters Grant,  206-210;  Newhouse,  296, 301, 302 

Steel  works,  Colorado Beaman,  293 

Uniform Mitchell,  45;  Mullins,  174, 177 

DiflBculty  of  establishing Pearce,  95 

Tendency  toward,  on  account  of  competition,  coalmines.  McKay,  65, 69 
Union  rates,  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company, 

refusal  to  maintain McKay,  60,61 

Utah... Allen,577;  Hanauer,607,608;  Terhune,604 

"West  Virginia  coal  mines Stephenson,  24;  Schluederberg,  75 

Reduction  only  through  necessity Robinson  ,7,8 

Per  cent  of,  in  15  years Sharp.  648 

Silver,  depression  by  demonetization  of Terhune.  604 

Sme  termen Wright,  307-310, 318-321 ;  HiU,870,871;  Terhune,  591 

Differences  in  different  regions,  Colorado..  Wright, 319, 321 ;  Hill, 378. 379 

Practically  no  change  in  20  years,  Colorado Hill,  379 

Smelter  trust,  possible  injurious  effects  of Chambers,  583 

Strikes  tend  to  increase Coates,247 

Variableness  in  Colorado Beaman,  261 ,  262, 264 

Weighing  of  coal,  uniform  payment  by  weight  desirable _ .  Mullins,  175 

War,  increased  employment  on  account  of Terhune,  600 

Water,  free  supply  in  mining  towns,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  _ . 

Beaman,  278 
Weighing  of  coal  (see  also  Docking  for  unclean  coal): 

System  described *. _ Beaman,  283 

Check  weighmen— 

Advantage  to  employer Dalzell,  115 

Employment  common.  West  Virginia Rpbinson,  13 

Laws  .  -  - Coates.  259;  Hammond,  619 

Opposition  of  employers...  Stephenson,  29;  McKay,  72;  Schluederbeig,88 

Payment  to - Clark,  336 

Screens,  duty  to  see  to  repairs _ _ .  Mullins,  176 

Working  of  system Schluederberg,  88:  Mullins,  174, 175 

Compulsory,  approved,  Utah Callis,  632 

DifiBculties  and  frauds McKay,  64, 72, 73 

Measurement,  instead  of  weighing,  deprecated McKay,  72 

Payment  for  lump  coal  only,  advocated Beaman,  283-285, 292, 293 

Opposed Clark,  830-332 

Slack,  estimated  amount  deducted Sharp,  641 

Test  desired  by  miners Sharp,  641 

Wyoming  and  Illinois,  laws  referred  to Beaman,  285 

Welshmen,  miners,  Utah AUen,572;  Thomas,  626 

Smelter  workers,  Salt  Lake  City Terhune,  595 

West  Virginia: 

Agreement  system,  attempt  to  extend,  to ^usti,  685;  Mitchell,  699 
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West  Virg^inia— Continned.  Pi^ge 

Competition  of  coal  from Jii8ti,^5 

General  conditions  of  capital  and  labor,  coal  mining Robinson,  5-18; 

Stephenson,  20-29 
Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

Affiliations Clark,323 

Character  of B©aman,274;  Clark, 322, 323:  Allen,577 

Benefit  funds Sullivan,  347 

£ig:ht-hour  day,  struggle  for Sullivan,  354 

Objects  and  membership Clark.  322, 323 

Organization,  nature  of Sullivan,  347 

Whisky  trust,  effect  of,  beneficial 1 Newhou8e,304 

Whiting,  Ind. ,  low  freight  rates  on  petroleum  from Johnston,  343, 344 

Women,  nours  of  labor,  Illinois  act  unconstitutional Ross,  186 

Wyoming: 

Coal  mining  conditions  better  than  in  Utah Callis,533 

Wages Sharp,  688 
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Arbitration:  ' 

Bdfnsal  by  Bunker  Hill  Company..  Sovereign,  408;  Bnrbidge,  456;  Yoang,532 

Desirable' in  mine  controversies Finch,  496 

Armed  men: 

Employment  by  mine  operators Sovereign,  408 

Arms: 

Importation  of McDonald,  485 

Arrests  (see  also  Sheriff) : 
Complaints  concerning — 

Nnmber  arrested Sovereign.  395:  Sinclair,  545 

Wholesale  arrests  referred  to _ .  Barnard,  418;  Matchette,  488 

Instances  of  unwarranted Barnard,  415, 416; 

Qillen,421,428;  MiUer,428;  Murphy,  432;  Gann,486; 
Stevenson,  509,  518-518;  Gill,  519,  530;  Creedon,  525 

Engineer  of  train Hutton,565 

Justice  of  peace,  reasons  for Stevenson,  509;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Affidavits  of  various  arrested  miners Stevenson,  514-518 

Pump  men  and  machinists,  soon  discharged Gill,  519, 520 

Stevenson,  John  C. ,  discussed Stevenson,  508, 509;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Trial  not  given  or  charges  made Matcfaette,  435 

Discharge- 
Promised  for  identifying  criminals Button,  565 

Not  offered  in  return  for  testimony France,  471 ,  472;  Sinclair,  553 

Men  not  advised  to  leave  State Sinclair,  556 

Men  held  mostly  under  indictment Sinclair,  553 

Justification- 
Necessity  of  large  number Sinclair,  563, 564;  Finch,  499 

Innocent  men  necessarily  held  temporarily Sinclair,  545 

Some  evidence  against  nearly  all  men  arrested Sinclair,  563 

Discharge  as  soon  as  Innocence  shown Sinclair,  552, 553 

Manner  of  making- 
Families  suffering  from  arrest  of  men Matchette,  435 

Searching  of  houses Matchette,  434 

No  undue  severity  in  methods Sinclair,  555 

Wet  clothing  of  miners _  _ .  Gill,  521 ;  Sinclair,  555 

Officers  by  whom  made Barnard,  413;  Gillen,  427: 

Murphy.  432:  Matchette,  436;  France.  475;  Stevenson,  512:  Gill,  522 

Opportunity  for  guilty  to  escape Miller,  430 

Military  officers,  share  in  making Barnard,  413, 418:  Gillen,  427; 

Murphy,  432:  Matchette,  436;  France,  475;  Stevenson,  512;  Gill,  522 

Political  pnri)08e  in  many  cases Matchette,  429;  Young,  537 

Denied _ Sinclair,  557 

Bull  pen  (see  also  Prisoners) : 

Description  of... France,  473 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company  (see  aJso  Riot:  Strike; 
Wages): 

Capitalization,  dividends,  etc Burbidge,  438, 489 

Ownership  of _ Sinclair,  560 

Standard  Oil  Company,  relation  to..  Sovereign,  406;  Burbidge.  438;  Finch,  500 

Denied Gill.  524;  Sinclair,  560 

Methf^ds  and  cost  of  operation Burbidge,  439, 456;  McDonald,  482 

Ores,  character  of _ Burbidge,  439 

Cost  of  working,  discussed Matchette,  435 

Taxation,  opposition  to  fair  assessment  of  property  for Doud,  540 
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Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Company — Continued.  Page. 

Relation  to  employees— 

Number  of  men  employed Burbidge,  440. 455 

Employees  generally  satisfied Burbidge,  455 

Company  stores,  compulsion  to  deal  at - Creedon.  525 

Company  stores  and  boarding  houses,  referred  to Matchette,  436: 

Burbidge,4d0 

Military  guard,  organization  of - .  Young,  531 

Ownership  of  houses  by  miners,  encouraged Burbidge,  455, 460 

Hospital  fees  and  selection  of  doctor Matchette,  435; 

Burbidge,460;  France,  4<t2 

Property,  previous  attempts  to  destroy Burbidge.  445, 447 

Strike  against,  1 894 Burbidge,  447 

Company  stores:  ■ 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine..  Matchette,4d6;  Burbidge, 460;  Creedon, 525 
Conipulsion  to  labor: 

Instances  of ,  1892 Sovereign,  394, 396 

Condition  of  mining  industry: 

Idaho Burbidge,  455;  Sinclair,  543, 544 

Conners,  Dan: 

Driving  out  of  district,  described    Sovereign,  403, 404, 407; 

MacDonald,  480;  Finch,  492 

Action  not  due  to  union Sovereign,  403, 404, 407 ;  Finch,  497 

Corcoran,  Paul: 

Trial  and  conviction  of France,  471, 472;  Sinclair,  554 

Alleged  intimidation  of  witnesses France,  471 ,  472 :  Sinclair,  553 

Evidence  on  trial France,  471 :  Sinclair,  554 

Coroner's  inquest: 

Text  of  findings France,  464-470 

Jury,  character  of _ France,  471. 478 

Testimony,  character  of France,  478 

France,  Dr. ,  relation  to  Bunker  Hill  Company . . .  Sovereign,  391 ;  France,  463 
County  commissioners: 

Impeachment  and  removal Sovereign,  394;  France,  470 

Judgment  of  court  ousting Ervin,  501-508 

Charges  against Sovereign,  401 ;  Barnard,  416;  Ervin,  501, 502 

fionds,  insufficient,  approval  of Ervin,  504, 505 

Commissions  on  licenses,  illegal  payment  of Elrvin,  505 

Liquor  licenses, illegal  issueof Ervin,  506 

Sheriff,  payment  of  illegal  fees  to Ervin,  506 

Riot,  neglect  of  duty  in  not  preventing Ervin,  507; 

France,  469;  Finch,  499 

Arrests,  failure  to  make Sinclair,  544, 552, 562 

Justification  of  removal,  discussed Barnard,  414 

Political  reasons  for  removing Sovereign,  405, 406; 

Barnard,  417;  Matchette,437;  Young,  532, 537;  Doud,.541 

Denied _ France,  476;  Sinclair,  557 

Imprisonment  of Sovereign,  394, 400;  Barnard,  416 

Ill-treatment  during  imprisonment Young,  535 

Deputy  sheriff: 

Imprisonment  not  justified Sovereign,  400 

Dynamite: 

Manner  of  securing,  for  destruction  of  mill Sovereign,  385; 

Burbidge,  449, 454;  MacDonald,  481, 482 
Foreign  bom: 

Employment  of,  after  strike .  , .  Burbidge,  452:  MacDonald,  485 

Prisoners,  nationality  of Gillen,426 

France,  Dr.  Hugh: 

Permits,  issued  by Sovereign,  390 

Relation  to  Bunker  Hill  Company Sovereign,  391 ;  France,  462 

Sheriff,  temporary  action  as Sovereign,  391 

Coroner,  action  as France,  464 

Qovemor  of  Idaho: 

Pledges  regarding  Coeur  d'Alene  difficulties Young,  532 

Delegation  of  power  to  State  auditor  . Sinclair,  544 

Political  motives  in  action Sovereign.  405, 406; 

Barnard,  413, 416, 417:  Young,  532, 537 
Denied France, 476;  Sinclair,557 
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Gxiardhouse: 

ni  treatment  of  prisoners  in '. Young.  535 

Hours  of  labor: 

Duration  of,  Coeur  d'Alene  district MacDonald,  484 

Hutton,  L.  W.: 

Actions  as  engineer  of  train Hutton,  564-567 

Arrest  and  trial Hutton,565 

Idaho  State  Tribune: 

Riot,  attitude  toward Burbidge,  444 

Indictments: 

Number  and  character  of France,  476;  Sinclair,  553 

Justice  of  the  peace.     (See  Stevenson,  J,  C.) 
Kneebone,  John: 

Murder  of,  described Burbidge,  445-448;  MacDonald,  380;  Finch,  491 

Liberty  of  contract  (see  also  Permit  system) : 

Abridged  by  requirement  of  permit Sovereij-'n,  390 

Lyons,  Lieutenant: 

Pump  men  compelled  to  work  by Sovereign,  392. 396; 

Gill,  520;  Cleary,  ry2\);  Sinclair,  548 
Martial  law: 

Establishment  of France,  470 

Governor,  established  by  initiative  of Burbidge,  452 

Proclamation  due  to  State  officers Gill,  522 

Purpose  of  declaration Sinclair,  556 

Necessity  of. France,  476 

To  secure  arrest  of  offenders Finch,  494;  Sinclair,  544, 562 

Necessitated  by  state  of  insurrection Sinclair,  544 

Rumors  of  violence  after  declaration  _ Sinclair,  551 

Retention  of  troops  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property Sinclair,  552 

Unnecessary .  Gann,  488;  Gill,  524 

Justification  of,  discussed Sovereign,  394, 398-400; 

Barnard,  414, 415, 418, 419 
Federal  troops,  necessary  from  absence  of  State  troops. .  Sinclair,  551, 562, 563 

Saloons,  closed  by  virtue  of Sinclair,  558 

Unusual  methods  justified  under _ Sinclair,  558 

Merriam,  Ghen.  H.  C: 

Permit,  requirement  of,  assent  to Sovereipi,  391 ,  392, 394 

Relation  to  action  of  State  officers Sinclair,  545, 555 

Miners'  unions  (see  also  Permit  system): 

Agreement  not  to  join,  requirement  unlawful  _ Sovereign,  392 

Arrest  of  members  to  prevent  testimony Sovereign,  405 

Houses  of  members  searched .  Burbidge,  456 

Membership  as  cause  of  arrest Sovereign,  399 

Character  of — 

Criminal,  charge Burbidge,  444-451; 

France,  478;  Finch,  490-493,497;  Sinclair,  547,554 

Discussed Barnard,  420 

Denied Sovereign,  397,403-405;  Gillen,  424,425;  Miller,  428,431: 

Matcbette,  437;  Gill,  521;  Creedon,  528;  Young,  536;  Hutton,  568 

Impossibility  of  official  criminal  action Sovereign,  394 

Criminal  acts,  deprecated  by Finch,  493;  Young,  536, 587 

Evidence  denying  lawlessness Sovereign,  403-405 

Constitution  requires  good  moral  character  of  members Creedon,  528 

Pledge  of  membership,  character  of Cleary,  529, 530 

Majority  of  members  law  abiding Finch,  493, 496, 498 

Leaders,  Federal,  controlled  by Finch,  493, 494, 496, 499 

Control  by  central  committee Finch,  499 

Advantageous  where  properly  conducted MacDonald,  484, 485 

State  officers  favor  lawful  unions Sinclair,  558 

Constitutions,  character  of Sovereign,  389 

Criminal,  purpose  of  State  to  destroy Sinclair,  558 

Description  and  membership  of,  existing Sovereign,  389 

Names  and  location _ France,  465 

Employers- 
Dictation  to Barnard,  419, 420; 

Burbidge,  451;  MacDonald,  480-483;  Finch,  489-492, 496 
Denied Creedon,  528 
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Miners'  unions — Continued.  Page. 

Employ  ers—Contin  ued. 

History  of  conflicts  with Pinch,  489-483 

Refusal  to  employ  members Sovereign,  393; 

Matchette  Burbidge,  441 ,  451, 453, 454;  France,  466, 472;  Doud,  540, 542 

Favor  unions  if  law  abiding Burbidge,  404;  Finch.  495 

Advantage  of  discussion  with Finch,  495 

Foremen  and  other  mine  officers,  driven  out  by Finch,  491 ,  492 

Organization  of  new  unions  since  riot MacDonald,  484 

Nonunion  men — 

Dictation  to  employers  concerning Burbidge.  451; 

MacDonald,  479-483;  Finch,  490. 492, 493, 496 

Denied Oreedon,  528 

Previous  conflicts  concerning Sovereign,  397 

Violence  toward,  driving  from  country,  etc Burbidge,  444-448: 

MacDonald,  480. 485 

Objectionable  men  only  driven  out  of  country Gill,  521 

Shut  out  from  employment •. Sinclair,561 

Compulsion  to  join  union,  attempted Burbidge,  441, 442, 447; 

France,  463, 466, 467 

Wages  increased  by  unions Sovereign,  407 

Recorrls,  seizure  of Sovereign,  403;  Gillen,  426;  Burbidge,  457 

Riot  of  1899— 

Responsibility  for,  charged France,  469, 470, 477, 478;  Sinclair,  562 

Denied Sovereign,  402, 403 

Meetings  preceding  riot,  criminal  actions..  France, 467, 468:  Sinclair, 562 

Business  at,  not  criminal Sovereign,  402;  Gillen,  421 

Burke,  no  meeting  to  authorize  riot Gill,  522 

Strike,  official  action  regarding  support France,  466, 467 

Participation  of  members __-  MaQl>onald, 481 

Coercion  to  take  part  in  riot Finch,  493, 496, 499 

Denied Gann,  487 

No  prearranged  plan  regarding  riot Gann,  488 

Records,  seizure  oy  troops Sovereign,  403;  Gillen,  426 

Would  not  show  criminal  plans Burbidge,  457 

Approved  by  many  members Sinclair,  562 

Deprecated  by  members Sovereign ,  403 

Barnard.  419;  Gillen,  423-425;  Gann,  488;  GUI,  521-523 

Violence  and  murders,  history  of Barnard,  420: 

Burbidge,  444-448;  Finch.  490-493 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  attitude  toward  lawlessness Sinclair,  562 

Murders  (see  sl\so  Kneelyone;  Riot  of  1899;  Whitney)*, 

Failure  to  arrest  criminals Burbidge,  446;  Finch,  491 ;  Young,  537 

Instances Burbidge,  444-447;  MacDonald,  479-484;  Finch,  489-492 

Neill,  B.  K.: 

Driven  out  of  country Burbidge,  445 

MacDonald,  480;  Finch,  491;  Creedon,526,527 
Nonunion  men : 

Compulsion  to  join  union,  attempted Burbidge,  441 .  442, 447; 

France,  463, 466, 467 

Refusal  to  prevent  to  join  unions , MacDonald,  482, 483 

Emplovers  compelled  todischarge Burbidge, 451; 

MacDonald,  479-481 ;  Finch,  490, 492, 493, 496 

'  Denied ■ 

Violence  toward Burbidge,  444-448;  MacDonald,  480, 485 

Employment  since  riot Burbidge,  455;  MacDonald,  481 ,  482 

Number  brought  in  since  riot Sovereign,  897 

Permit  system  (see  also  Miners'  unions): 

Application,  form  of,  not  inconsistent  with  terms  of  proclamation.  France,  477; 

SincUir,  557 

Differences  in  requirements  for  union  and  nonunion  men Sinclair,  547 

Authorship  of  proclamation  and  application Gillen,  427; 

Burbidge,  453;  France,  471, 475;  Gill,  524;  SincUir,  545, 555 

Bunker  Hill  Company,  attitude  toward Burbidge,  457 

System  established  by _ Matchette.  435 

Civil  officers,  permits  issued  by Sovereign,  397 

Closing  of  mines,  forced  by Sovereign,  396; 

Barnard,  414;  Doud,  539;  Sinclair,  544 
Hunter  Mining  Company,  closed  for  failure  to  require Sovereign,  893 
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Permit  system— Continued.  Page. 

Form  of -permit France,  471 

Examination  of  applicants  as  to  character Sinclair,  546 

Importation  of  men  to  operate  mines. Finch,  494 

Effects— 

Injnrions Barnard,  414 

Large  numbers  of  men  withoat  employment  because  of Finch,  494 

Injustice  and  illegality Sovereign,  396 ;  Gill,  521 ,  523;  Gillen,  424, 425 

Justification  of  requirement — 

Defended.   Finch, 494, 497-500 ;  France, 477 

Justified  by  lawless  character  of  population Sinclair,  546, 561 

No  more  restrictive  than  previous  requirement  of  membership  . . 

Sinclair,  546 

Civil  law.  Illegal  under _ Sinclair,  560 

Martial  law,  justified  under . Sinclair,  560 

Mine  owners,  attitude  toward  system  _ _ _ . .  Finch,  494, 498 

Generally  defended Sinclair,  560 

Miners'  unions,  criminal  character,  proclamation  declaring...  Sovereign, 390 

Membership,  prohibition  of  .  _ Sovereign,  390, 391 ;  Barnard,  414 

Permit  system  likely  to  destroy Burbidge,  457 

Proclamation  concerning Sovereign,  390 

Application,  correspondence  to,  discussed France,  477 ;  Sinclair,  557 

Purpose  of  system Finch,  498 

Criminal  element,  intended  to  drive  out Sinclair,  546 

Labor,  no  opposition  toward _  _ Sinclair,  5  >6 

Miners'  unions,  intended  to  break  up Hill,  531 

No  opposition  against  lawful MacDonald,  484 ;  Sinclair,  547 

Populists,  intended  to  drive  from  county Gill,  523 

Refusal  to  miners  and  mine  operators Sovereign,  396 

State  officers,  arguments  in  favor  of  requirement Finch,  494, 498 

Union  men — 

Number  taken  out,  permits Sinclair,  547, 548 

Refusal  of  men  to  sign  application Barnard,  414, 41 5, 419 ; 

Matchette,  434 ;  Miller,  430;  Creedon,  528, 529 

Pump  men  and  engineers Gill.  519, 520 

Due  to  fear  of  unions. Finch,  494 

Unions,  new,  not  prevented  by MacDonald,  484 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  attitude  toward Finch,  500 

Prisoners : 

Deaths,  and  causes _ France,  474 

Cruelty  and  ill  treatment — 

Charged,  instances Sovereign,  395, 397 ;  Barnard,  416, 

417;  Gillen, 422, 423, 427;  Miller,  429, 480;  Murphy, 432;  Matchette, 
436;  Gann,  486;  Stevenson,  510;  Creedon,  526,  527;   Button,  567 

Affidavits  of  miners  regarding  treatment Stevenson,  514-518 

Abusive  acts  of  colored  soldiers _  Young,  539 

Denied  generally France,  473;  Sinclair,  54&-551 

Food  and  water,  deprivation  of,  denied _ Sinclair,  549 

Box  cars,  reasons  for  retention  in Sinclair,  549, 550 

Insane  prisoners,  escape  and  drowning  of France,  474, 475:  Gann,  487 

Labor,  compulsion  of Gann,  486;  Stevenson,  510;  Creedon,  526 

Sick  men  compelled  to  work Uutton,  566 

Nationality  of Gillen,  426 

Number  of Sovereign,  395;  Barnard,  416;  Gillen,  427;  France,  474 

Sick  and  dying— 

Dl  treatment  of Matchette,  434;  Gann,  487 

Compelled  to  work _ Button,  566 

Religious  consolation  refused    Sovereign,  397 ;  Gann,  487 

Denial - France, 473, 474;  Sinclair,559 

Pump  men.  Tiger  and  Poorman  Mine: 

Compelled  to  continue  work  by  soldiers Sovereign,  392, 396; 

Barnard,  418;  Gill, 520;  aeary,529 

Action  justified Sinclair,  548 

Miners'  unions  prevented  from  working Sinclair,  548 

Desire  to  return  to  work,  discussed Cleary ,  530 

Restaurant : 

Closed  to  prevent  assistance  to  miners Gill,  519 

Biot  of  1892 : 

Description France,  461, 462;  MacDonald,  479;  Finch,  490, 491 

772a 48 
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Tage. 

Riot  of  1899 : 

Events  immediately  preceding,  Bunker  Hill  mine Bnrbidge.  442; 

France,  462, 463, 466;  Young,  533 

Armed  guards,  Bunker  Hill  mine Sovereign.  389 

Early  movements MacDonald,  4«0, 481 

Description  of .  _ Sovereign,  393, 895, 398-400, 402:  Barnard,  413; 

Matchette,483;  Burbidge,  443, 448-451;  France.  463, 464;  Young,  532-534 
Coroner's  jury  report France.  568, 569 

Killing  of  men  described Burbidge,  443;  France,  463, 464, 46,s 

Trial  and  conviction  for France.  471 ;  Sinclair,  SM 

Number  of  criminals — 

Estimated  number  in  mob Sovereign.  393, 396, 402; 

Barnard,  412:  Murphy.  481:  Matchette,  433;  Burbidge.  443,  451; 
France,  473:  Finch.  499;  Gill.  522;  Sinclair,  547, 554;  Button,  566 

Number  who  should  be  punished .   Sinclair,  554 

Definite  in  advance Young,  536 

Purpose  of  raid  known  to  few._  Barnard.  419:  Gillen,  424;  Finch. 493, 496 

Leaders,  few Gill,  521 

Tiger  and  Poorman  mine,  number  of  men  participating  in Gill,  522 

Indictments,  number  and  character France,  476;  Sinclair,  553 

Train,  seizure  of Young,  538;  Hutton.  564,  .565 

Compelled  to  go  to  Wardner Hutton,  564 

Value  of  property  destroyed Burbidge,  451 

Sheriff: 

Action  previous  to  riot Bnrbidge,  452 

Appointment  of  deputies Doud,  541 

No  previous  information  concerning Young,  533, 535, 536 

Action  during  riot Sovereign,  398, 899;  Young,  532-534 

Placed  under  guard Young,  534 

Mob  commanded  to  disband Young,  533 

Masked  men  not  recognized Young,  536 

Action  after  riot Young,  534, 535 

Arrest  and  imprisonment Young,  534, 585, 538 

Charges  against— 

Summarized Ervin,  501, 502 

Neglect  of  duty  in  not  preventing  riot Ervin,  508:  Finch,  499 

Complicity  with  rioters _.  France, 469 

Arrests- 
Failure  to  make Sinclair,  544 

Possibility  of  making,  after  riot Sinclair.  552, 562 

Justification  of  removal  discussed Barnard,  414 

Defense- 
Impossibility  of  preventing  riot Stevenson,  512;  Young,  532-586 

Duty  performed  as  well  as  possible Young,  536, 537;  Doud,  541 

Impossibility  of  securing  deputies Young,  535 

AiTests,  reason  for  failure  to  make  immediately Young,  535 

Bonds,  sufficiency  of Young,  531 

Miners'  unions,  formerly  member  of Young,  535 

Political  influences  in  removal _  Sovereign.  405. 406;  Barnard,  417; 

Matchette,  437;  Young,  532, 537;  Doud,  531 
Denied Sinclair,  557 

Politics,  history  in  connection  with Young,  531, 582 

Removal  from  office,  judgment  of  court  ousting Ervin,  501 ,  508 

Described Sovereign,  394;  France,  470 

Resignation  demanded Young,  534 

Sinclair,  Bartlett : 

Authority  delegated  by  Governor  to Sinclair,  544 

Permit  system — 

Power  regarding Sinclair,  560, 561 

Responsible  for Sinclair,  545 

Attitude  of  miners  toward Sinclair,  548 

Smith,  John : 

Reasons  for  killing Burbidge,  443, 451 

Inquests.     (See  Coroner* s  inquiry,) 
Standard  Oil  Company : 

Interested  in  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine Sovereign,  406 

Denied Burbidge, 438;  Gill, 524;  Sinclair,560 

Not  interested  in  Coeur  d'Alene  region Finch,  500 
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State  militia : 

Absence  at  time  of  riot Sinclair,  551, 556 

Equipment  of  employees  of  mines  as  militia Sinclair,  556 

State  officers : 

Labor,  no  opposition  toward  .._ Sinclair,566 

Mine  operators  supported  by Yonng,  532 

Stevenson,  John  C. : 

Affidavits  of  miners  before,  concerning  arrests Stevenson,  518, 514 

History  and  causes  of  arrests  of Stevenson,  509, 510;  Sinclair,  548, 549 

Threatened,  to  prevent  issuing  of  warrants Stevenson,  511 

Strike  of  1802 : 

Causes Sovereign,  889 

Riot  described France.  461, 463;  MacDonald,  479 

Strike  of  1809  (see  also  Riot): 
Causes— 

Company  stores  and  boarding  houses Matchette,  486; 

Burbidge,  460;  Creedon,525 

Hospital,  contribution  to Matchette,  485;  Burbidge,  460;  France,  462 

Petition  concerning  opening  of  mines,  1895 Burbidge,  441;  Do  we,  543 

Employers  at  fault Matchette,  435, 436;  Dowe,  539-543 

Difficulty  only  at  Bunker  Hill  mine  . .  _ Dowe,  540 

Union  men,  discharge  and  discrimination  against _ .  Sovereign,  893; 

Matchette,  437;  Burbidge,  441, 451-454; 
France,  462,  466,  472:  Dowe,  540,  542 

Importation  of  nonunion  miners,  1894 Dowe,  542 

Wages— 

Liower  than  at  other  mines Sovereign ,  393 ;  Barnard,  420 

Justification  of  lower Burbidge,  439, 

440,450,454,456;  France,  465;  Mac  Donald,  482 

History  of  changes  and  negotiations  concerning Burbidge,  441, 

442,449,454;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Finch,  490-495;  Dowe,  541-543 

Events  leading  to,  described  and  discussed Sovereign,  398; 

Burbidge,  441, 449, 454, 455:  Gillen,  425;  Matchette,  485, 
436;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Dowe,  541-543;  Finch,  490, 495 
Union  men — 

Threats  and  violence _ Burbidge,  442 ;  France,  462, 463 

Attempt  to  compel  men  to  join Burbidge,  442;  France,  463, 466 

Committee  sent  of  mine  managers Burbidge,  442;  France,  462, 466 

Taxation: 

Mines,  assessment,  opposition  to  fair,  Idaho Dowe,  540, 541 

Tiger  and  Poorman  Mine : 

Permits,  refusal  of  men  to  takeout Gill, 519, 521 

Pumpmen  and  engineers,  relation  to  strike Gill,  519 

Compelled  to  work . _ Gill, 519, 520;  Cleary,529 

Unions,     {^e  Miners  unions.) 

United  States  troops  (see  also  Martial  laic ;  Prisoners) — 

Intervention,  justification  of,  discussed Sovereign,  894, 898-400; 

Barnard,  414, 418, 419 

Necessary  from  absence  of  State  troops Sinclair,  551 ,  562 

Excessive  power  exercised  by Sovereign ,  398, 899 

Colored  soldiers,  cruelty  of . .  Sovereign,  398, 401 ;  Barnard,  420;  Gillen,  421 ,  428 

White  officers  and  men,  no  complaint  against Gillen,  425, 426 

Miners  unions,  relation  to Sovereign,  393 

Wages: 

Bunker  Hill  Mine- 
Lower  than  at  other  mines Sovereign,  398;  Barnard,  420 

Justification  of  lower Burbidge,  489, 440, 450, 454, 456; 

ijVance,  465;  MacDonald,  482 

Same  at  as  Union  mine  at  Wardner Burbidge,  450 

History  of  changes  and  negotiations  concerning Burbidge,  441, 

443,449,454;  France,  462, 465, 466;  Finch,  490-495;  Dowe,  541-548 

Payment,  store  orders,  etc Burbidge,  460 

Union  rates.- Sovereign, 896 

Union  for  all  underground  men  demanded Finch ,  495 

Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

Attitude  toward  lawlessness Sinclair,563 

Whitney,  murder  of  McDonald Finch,  49d 

Young,  James  B.     (See  Sheriff,) 
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